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V^iLAGETT,  William,  an  eminent  divine 
of  the  church  of  England,  was  bom  in  1646 
at  St.  EdmundVbury,  where  hU  father,  the 
Rev.  Nicholas  Clagett,  was  preacher.  He  was 
educr.ted  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  his  regular  degrees,  and  was  made 
doctor  in  divinity  in  1683.  He  commenced  a 
preacher  at  his  native  town  i  whence,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  esteem  and  attachment  of 
some  gentlemen  of  the  law  who  attended  at  the 
assizes,  he  was  removed  to  Gray's-inn,  of 
which  society  he.was  elected  .preacher.  He  also 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Farnham-Royal,  Bucks, 
and  the  lectureship  of  St.  Michael  JBassIshaw, 
London.  He  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in 
ordinary  to  the  king,  and  was  rising  in  repu- 
.tation  as  a  writer  and  preacher,  when  he  was 
carried  off  by  the  small-pox  in  1688,  in  his 
forty-secord  year.  His  wife,  a  relation  of 
lord- keeper  North,  died  of  the  same  disease 
eighteen  days  after  him.  Dr.  Clagett  was  a 
person  highly  respected  both  in  his  moral  and 
professional  character,  and  bishop  Burnet  enu- 
merates him  among  tliose  clergymen  who  did 
most  honour  to  the  church  at  that  period,  by 
their  lives  and  labours.  He  published  several 
pieces  in  controversy,  of  which  the  earliest  re- 
lated to  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  esta- 
blished church  and  the  dissenters ;  the  lattef, 
to  those  between  the  protestants  and  Roman- 
catholics  }  for  he  lived  long  enough  to  become 
fully  sensible  of  the  dange-*  to  which  the  church 
was  exposed  from  a  popish  sovereign,  and  op- 
posed it  with  ereat  vigour.  After  Dr.  Clagett's 
death,  his  bromer,  Nicholas  Clagett,  also  a  dis- 
tinguislied  divine,  published  four  volumes  of 


his  sermbns.  Among  these  was  a  paraphrase^ 
with  notes,  of  some  of  the  first  chapters  of  St. 
John's  gospel,  which  was  part  of  the  task  Dr. 
Clagett  nad  undertaken,  as  his  share  in  a  design 
then  adopted  by  some  divines  of  the  churck 
of  England,  of  commenting  upon  the  whole 
Bible.  Dr.  Clagett  is  accounted  a  dear  and  ex- 
cellent reasoner,  with  much  candour  of  spirit^ 
and.  a  perspicuous  style.     Bi^*  Briton. — A. 

CLARA,   a  saint  of  the  Roman-catholic 
church,  and  foundress  of  an  order,  was  bom  im 
.1193  at  Assisi}   of  which  town  her  father^ 
Favorino  Sciffo,  was  an  illustrious  citizen.   She 
was  bred  in  the  prindj^les  of  strict  piety,  and 
at  an  early  age  was  so  impressed  with  the  holy 
life  of  her  townsman,  St.  Francb,  that  she  re-« 
solved  to  renounce  the  world  under  his  guid^ 
ance.    She  prevailed  upon  her  sister  Agnes^ 
and  several  other  young  women  of  quality,  to 
follow  her  example,  and  resided  in  various  re- 
ligious houses,  till  St.  Francis  gave  her  the 
church  of  St.  Damian.    Some  of  her  compa- 
nions were  invited  to  setde  in  other  convents, 
and  they  spread  to  Spain  ixi^aaip,..  andf..to  '.  * 
France  in  the  following  year.    CSara,  however j-    • 
had  instituted  no  rule,  and  had  spi^iyiongtiged^*' 
herself  to  obey  St.  Francis.     Som^:  oUb^TcfoV*.* 
lowers  adopted  that  of  St.  Bei>^d!Ci  f  ;butp.  at*» ', 
length,  they  were  all  united  un^icx'{^:tiil69fV  V 
St.  Francis,  which  was  solemnly  approved  in 
1246  hj  Innocent  IV.     Rigorous  as  this  was» 
Clara  did  not  think  it  enough  so ;  and  her  di- 
rector, St.  Francis,  was  obliged  to  moderate  her    ^ 
zeal,  and  coastrain  her  to  continue  abbess  of 
St.  Damian,  though  she  would  have  preferred 
being  a  simple  nun.    She  descended  to  the> 
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'  meanest  cfficesi  and  sometimes  even  washed 
the  feet  of  the  sister-servitors.  In  her  last  ill- 
ness she  w^  attended  bjr  the  cajdinal  of  Ost»^ 
and  was  visited  by  thd  pjopd,  who  prortiSed  hey 
that  no  itlaiation  shofdd'  be  ^pctmitte  J  in  the 
convents  of  her  order,  which  he  confirmed 
anew.  She  died  in  1253,  and  was  canonized* 
by  pope .  Alexander  I V .     Moreri. — A. 

(JLARIO  (Lat.  Qariusjy  Isidore,  a  learned 
ecclesiastic  of  the  sixteenffi  century,  toot  his 
name  from  Chiari  in  the  territory  of  Brescia, 
where  he  was  born  in  1495.  ^^  entered. into 
the  order  of,  St.  Benedict,  at  the  monastery  of 
St.  John  in  Parma,  where  he  made  an  extraorn 
diniJry  progress  in  sacred  and  profane  literature, . 
so  as  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  universally  esteemed  for  the  purity 
of  his  morals,  the  warm^  of  his  charity,  and 
his  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  good-will  among  Chris- 
tians. He  distinguished  himself  greafly  as  a 
preacher  and  an  orator,  and  mad^  variotrs  ora- 
tions, on  public  occasions.  In  1537  he  was 
made  prror  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  iii . 
ModerlaJ ;  Be  was  afterwards  abbot  of  Pon- 
tido  near  Befgamo,  and  of  St.  Mary  in  Cesena. 
His  final  promotion,  in  1547,  was  to  the 
hishopric  of  FoKgno,  which  see  he  governed 
with  grtat  reputation,  assiduously  attending  to 
fhe  instruction  of  the  poor,  and  prottioting  Hte- 
Arture  among  those  of  superior  condition,  by 
the  institution  of  an  academy  bf  learned  men. 
He  was  present  at  the  council  of  Ttent,  both 
in  the  quality  of  abbot  and  of  bishop,  and  gave 
ample  proof  of  his  learning  and  eloquence  in 
that  assembly.  He  died  of  a  fever  in  1555  at 
FoHgno,  and  his  remains  were  honoured  by  the 
people  almost  as  those  of  a  saiijit.  The  princi- 
pal work  of  Clarius  was  a  refortn  of  the  vulgate 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  with  annotations 
upon  the  difficult  passages.  Though  he  extended 
tliis  reform  only  to  passages  in  which  he  thought 
.  ^jthf  iScnse  of .  A^  original  misrepresented  \  he 
• :  iScTts^^  Ai^t  ^C-aas  corrected  it  in  upwards  of 
•  *l8o5o  nCvH^''**'^^''^  freedom  used  with  the  vul- 
•'*^tc:ja^e  (iifeftice  to  the  rigid  catholics,  and  the 
••Tfrst'ettrtioti  o5F  his  work,  printed  at  Venice  in 
..•*'Ii54'^>*5i''i5*P^^^  ^"^^  ^^  Index  Expurgatorius. 
:  :A(t^ivM't\k  deputies  of  -the  council  of 
Trent  allowed  it  to  be  read,  omitting  the  pre- 
fece  and  the  prolegomena.  Clarius  was  accused 
of  plagiarism,  in  having  made  great  use  of  Se- 
bastian JMunster's  annotations  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, without  acknowledgment.  The  fact 
is  true,  but  the  spirit  of  the  times  would  not 
^low  him  to  quote  a  protcstant  authon    His' 


explanations  of  the  New  Testament  arc  ehiefly 
of  an  ethical  kind.  A  collection  of  his  sermons 
was  pcMtfedl  bq|^  dufii^  ^^i^ifp^and  after  his 
'ideath  ;  |s  fsU^USI  M  o«asi^l  ^idcourses  on 
"Scripmal'^tl  (JthbHoprcs:'*  •One  T5f  these,  en- 
titled, *^  An  Exhortation  to  Reunion,"  addressed 
to  the  separatists  from  the  Roman  church,  was 
printed  separately.  He  wrote  in  a  dear  and 
natural  style,  with  solidity  and^judgment*  Du 
Pin,     ^r alios  clJt.—K, 

CLARKE,  Samuel,  a  scholar,  divine,  and 
metaphysician,  of  the  first  rank,  was  born  ih 
1675  at  Norwich,  of  which  city^his  father  was 
alderman,  and  for  several  years  a  representative 
in  parliament.  He  had  his  early  education  at  the 
free-school  of  his  native  place,  whence  he  remov- 
ed to  Caius  college,  Cambridge.  In  this  femi- 
nary  he  distinguished  himself  ^r  application  and 
abilities,  so  as  to  become^a  4£ind  of  example  of 
excellence  in  the  university.  He  had  not  long 
passed  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  he  pub* 
Kshed  a  Latin  translation  of  Rohault's  Phy- 
sics, with  annotations  formed  upon  the  New- 
tonian philosophy.  Kohault  had  written  in  the 
System  of  "iJescartes,  which  was  then  the  fa- 
vourite of  many  ingenious  nien,  among  whorti 
was  Mr.  Ellis,  Caarke's  tutor.'  The  piipil, 
however,  had  the  discernment  to  see  that  the 
principal  foundation  of  Cartesianism  was  mere 
hypothesis,  and  he  was  a  convert  to  the  solid 
reasonings  of  thfe  Principia  of  Newton.  But 
as  these  were  at  that  time  received  and  under- 
stood by  few,  he  thought  that  the  vehicle  of  an 
establisned  system  like  that  of  Rohault  would 
be  the  most  convenient  for  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  true  philosophy ;  and  he  was  right 
in  his  conjecture :  for  Clarke's  Rohault  became 
for  a  long  time  the  standing  text  for  lectures  in 
the  university,  and  familiarised  students  with 
the  language  and  reasonings  of  the  Newtonian 
system.  This  work  went  thfoughfour  editions 
with  successive  improvements,  and  it  was  tran- 
ilated  into  English  by  Dr.  John  Clarke,  dean  of 
Sarum,  the  author's  brother.  ,He  next  engaged 
in  the  serious  study  of  divinity,  the  ground- 
work of  which  he  made  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  their  original 
tongues.  He  took  orders;  and  bec^ime  chap* 
lain  to  Dr.  Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in 
which  office  he  succeeded  the  Celebrated  Whis- 
ton,  who  warmly  recommended  liim  to  his 
patron.  With  bishop  Moore,  Clarke  lived  upon 
terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship  and  fami- 
liarity ;  and  it  is  to  their  mutual  honour,  that 
this  confidence  proceeded  so  far  as  to  induce 
the  bishop  at  his  death  to  entrust  all  his  domes- 
tic concerns  in  his  chaplain's  baiids^^     Mr* 
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CIdttefirk -became  an  autlnstf  in  hid  'proper 
^pfofessipn  in  1699^  when  he  published  '^  Three 
practical:  Essays  upon  BIlptisID^  Confirmation, 
and  Repentance."  This  work  displayed  great 
seriousness  of  mind ;  and  Whiston,  who  Was 
not  inclined  to  believe  that  religious  fervour  in^^ 
ercased  in  proportion  a&  a  man  became  more 
conversant  with  the  ttrorld,  esteemed  it  the 
most  serious  piece  thjil  th^  author  ever  wrote. 
It  was  followed  by  ^'  Reflections  on  Part  oF  a 
Book  called  Amyntor,"  by  I'oland,  relating  to 
the  genuineness  of  ^ertam  works  referred  to 
tbe  aposcolio  age^  but  not  ^received-  into  tK« 
canon  of  scripture.  Uh  ^^  Paraphrases  on  the 
four  Giospels"  soon  succeeded,  which  are  dto-a 
tinguished  by- brevity  and  plainness.  About 
this  time  he  obtained  two  smM  livings,  one  in 
Norwi(}h,  and  tie  otlier  neax  it )  and  he  accus-* 
tome4  himself  to  pi^each  without  notes,  whichi 
practice  be  continued  till  he  became  rector  of 
St,  James*s.  He  wa$  appointed  in  1704  to 
preadi  the^serm^ns  at  Boyle's  lecture,  when  he 
cHose  for  his  subject  the  beln^-  arki  attributes 
of  God  5  and  sucb  was  the  sattstaotion  he  gave, 
that  he  was  appointed  to  tlie-  same  office  the 
next  year,  when  his  subject  was  the  evidences 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion*  These  ser-^ 
mons,  in  number  sixteen,^  were  thrown  ihto 
Continued  discourses)  indf  printed,  together  in 
one  volume,  which  has  parsed  through  sevdral 
editions.  They  raided  very  high  the  author's 
character  as  a  close  and  acute  reasoner ;  though 
his  metaphysical  arguments  «  prieri  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  deity  were  by  many  objected  to  as 
too  subtle*  and  hypothetical,  arid-less  satisfactory 
than*  the  commeih  mode  of -dfecfudng  the  idea 
of  a  first  cattsd  from. the  efFcci^s  visible  in  crea- 
tion. Pope^  who  had  probably  other  reasons 
for  his  spleen'  against  &ur  divine  than  mere 
theological-  difierences,  has  thought  proper  to 
allude  to  him  in  some  lines  of  the  Dunciad, 
Ivhich  conclude  thus, 

•  We  nobly  take  the . high  ftriari  rpaij^     , 
AnA  reason  downward  till  we  doubt  of  God. 

But  Clarke  himself  does- not  deny  that  the  ar- 
gument a  posteriori  is  by  far  the  more  generally 
useftil  J*  and  he  has  employed  the  priori  argu- 
ment only  in  opposition  to  Spinoza,  Hobbes, 
and' other  metaphyeical  reasoner s  against  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  deity,  who  could 
tiot  be  fcfutf^-any  other  way.  Surely  it  is  no 
mattef  of  just  blame  M  have  deviated  from  the 
to^mon  tract  in  proof  of  a  point,  the  import- 
ance of  which  is  universally  acknowledged,  and 
which  may  receive  Confirma^on  from  opposite 
fuaiter^    Iti(»net  by^poetical  attacks.that  the 


reputatloa^  of;'siirh  a  manias  Ct^e  "CM^^Ufi 
jufed  •,  nor^doesdie  vaUie  of  hi^-^^ Dcl^ekmtK^ 
tioh^  seem  impaired  in  the  publid  opinidti,  b]f' 
the  more  formidable- discussion  it  underwent  in 
polmnioal  contttaversy.  The  ethlcal^  sysMllt 
which  he  iitr6diaoii''in»  the  <'  Evident  ^ 
Reli^oby'^  was  fdundfi^  upon  the^  ^t«^tndl^tHiki>i 
ences,  relatjon^,  and  fim«ss^,'  orthitig£^;(l^ 
these  notions  and  terms  were  adofptctfl^Vjlri^ 
bus  authors  of  the  time,  and  bet^ame  iri  so>ife^ 
measure  fashionable*  Th6y  were  dppo^eJdi'  ifi»^ 
deed,  by  other  moralists,  and  were  at>  ItMgt!/ 
genetully  exchanged  for  the'sentlroental"  id^s*** 
the  innate  beauty  o(  viittie^  Introduced  by  Iditf 
Shrftcsburv,  and  ImpfO^ed  by  piWfesisof 'Wfet'- 
cheson.  iJx*  ClaAe's  system,  howevet,€iittii 
tinued  to  have  able  siipportersi  among  'whom 
one  of  the  most  eminent  was  the  late  Dh- 
Price*  In  1706  he  published' a  ■"  Let€ef  to^ 
Mr.  Dodwdi,"  inrepiy  to  that  leanidd  wpitc*^i 
Epistolary  Diicotfts^  cortcerrti^ig  -Ae  fthirtbri 
tality  of  the  Soul.  TMi>  was  a  ph^c^lftwrf 
and  argumentative  deffcnce  of  theimniatffKsiliHf 
of  the  soul^  against  what  -^^ri  thdught^  flitf 
very  dangerdus  opiniotl^  ^dvailced  by  Djidwf^lf^ 
who  had  altempted  to  prove  ks  hatursl  nrbtta-* 
lity.  During  the  saihe  year  he  gave'an  eleganff 
Latin  translation  ©f  sir  Isaac  Nfcwtbn V  0p* 
tics,  which  facilitated  the  introdEcK6h  of 'hi# 
system  intb  the  other'Vountries  of  Evtrdpev 
The  great  philosopher  vwis  so  well  pleasfed  VidK 
this  work,  that  he  presented  Mr.  Clarke  ^th' 
500I.,  or  icol.  for  each  of  his  thlWreri.  BU 
shop  Moore  now  introduced  his  friend  antf 
forwier  chaplain  to  the  notice  of  queen  AnneJ 
who  named  him  one  of  her  chaplains  m  ordW 
nary,  and  presented  him,  in  1709, 'with' th'd 
rectory  of.  St.  James's,'  Westminster,  the  highest 
prefernient  he  ever  obtained.'  On  account  o£ 
this  promotion,  lie  thought  it  proper  to  take  his 
degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  at  Cambridge^  and 
the  public  exercise  he  performed  on  this  occa- 
sion was  a  memorable  event  in  the  "acad^niical 
annals.  ^  TRe  thesis  he  maintained  wss,  *'  No 
dogma  of  christian  faith,  delivered -in  the^holy 
scriptures,  is  contrary  to  righf  reason  -,"  'and  his 
defence  against  the  scholastic  attacks  of  the 
divinity-professor.  Dr.  James,  displayed 'con- 
summate skill  in  argumentation,  with  the  most 
familiar  use  of  the  Latin  language.'  Persons 
present  at  this  exercise 'could  not  speak  of  it 
without  rapture,  even  when  become  old  men. 

In  1712,  Dr.  <Jlarkc.  appeared  as  a  philolo* 
cist,  in  editing  a  fine  edition  of  *^  Gisar's 
Gommentaries**  in  folio,  accounted  one  of  the 
noblest  productions  of  the  British  press  at  that 
period,  and  praised  by  Addison-  in  the.  Spec- 
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ttlor  (No.  3^7).  It  xn$9  inth  mnch  more 
fiopridy  than  Barnes's  Anacreon,  dedicated 
%>  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  who, 
dumgh  M  could  not  read  the  words  of  Caesar, 
could  emulate  his  actions.  In  the  same  year 
Ve  published  a  work  frhich  imrolTed  Imn  deeplj 
in  ttieologkal  contromsy,  and  of  a  kind  which 
could  not  but  hurt  an  ingenuous  spirit.  This 
wasJiis  <<  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity/' 
In  which  that  mysterious  tenet  was  examined 
on  critical  principlesj  as  deducible  from  the 
words  of  the  sacred  writings  i  and  with  a  re* 
•ult  BO  different  from  the  oraodoz  doctrine,  as 
mainuined  by  the  church  of  England,  that  it 
became  a  suoject  of  complaint  from  the  lower 
house  of  convocation,  met  in  1714.  It  is  af- 
firmed, that  previously  to  the  publication  a 
message  was  sent  to  Dr.  Clarke  by  some  of  the 
ministers  of  queen  Anne,  dissuadmg  him  from 
publishing  a  work  likely  to  excite  angry  conten- 
tioh»  at  a  rime  when  free  sentiments  of  any 
Ipnd  could  scarcely  be  tolerated;  but  that  he 
psiid  no  regard  to  this  remonstrance.  'When 
the  storm  came  on,  however,  he  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  take  some  steps  to  allay  it.  The 
upper  house  of  convocation,  which  was  less 
animated  with  doctrinal  zeal  than  the  lower, 
and  seemed  chiefly  solicitous  to  silence  dissen* 
fion,  found  a  kind  of  temper  in  the  buriness  ; 
and  Dr.  Clarke  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  a 
paper,  which  was  by  some  industriously  repre- 
sented, as  a  retractation,  though  it  went  no 
lurther  than  certain  explanations  and  compli- 
ances for  the  sake  of  peace.  Whiston's  unsub- 
mitting  zeal  for  what  he  thought  the  truth  was, 
liowever,  ofienddd  with  this  sacrifice  to  human 
prudence  i  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Dr.  Clarke  himself  was  not  perfectly  satisfied 
with  his  conduct  on  the  occasion.  Several 
books  and  pamphlets  were  written  in  the  con- 
troversy set  on  foot  by  Dr*  Clarke's  work  on 
the  Trinity,  in  which  Dr.  Waterland  particu- 
larly distinguished  himsplf  as  a  -champion  of 
ordiodoxy.  In  1715  and  17 16  a  disputation 
was  carried  on  betu^een  Clarke  and  the  illus- 
trious Leibnitz,  concerning  the  principles  of 
natural  philosophy  and  religion,  in  which  these 
learned  and  acute  writers  exercised  all  their 
controversbl  skilU  A  collection  of  the  papers 
which  passed  on  this- occasion  was  published  in 
1717,  dedicated  to  the  pringess  of  Wales,  af- 
terwards queen  Caroline,  who  had-  conde- 
scended to  be  the  medium  of  this  conference, 
'"  add  the  witmss  and  judge  ^s  bishop  Hoadly 
says)  of  every  step  in  it«  jDr.  Clarke  was  a 
favourite  with  her,  and  the  placing  of  his  bust 
SB  her  bemutage  gave  rise  to  a  sarcasm  of  Pope, 


as  if  the  sitnidon  was  not  very  smtaUe  to  • 
court  divine.  Yet  few  of  that  chus  seem  to 
have  been  less  under  the  influence  of  ambition^ 
or  the  desire  of  promotion,  than  Dr.  Clarke. 
An  alteration  which  he  made  in  the  doxologiet 
of  the  singing  psalms,  for  the  use  of  hb  pa- 
rish, revived,  in  17 18,  a  portion  of  the  trinica* 
rian  controversy^  and  the  bishop  of  London 
thought  it  necessary  to  warn  his  clergy  from 
adopting  the  innovation.  Dr.  Clarke's  emolu* 
ments  about  this  time  were  augmented  by  pre- 
sentarion  to  the  mastership  of  Wigstan's  ho* 
spital  in  Leicester,  a  preferment  not  requiring 
subscriprion.  He  published  in  1724  a  volume 
containing  seventeen  sermons  on  various  occa* 
sions,  of  whieh  eleven  had  not  before  been 
printed.  As  a  writer  of  sermons,  Dr.  Clarke 
IS  characterised  by  solidity  of  reasoning,  and 
justness  of  observation,  expressed  in  plain* 
clear,  and  manly  language  ;  he  therefore,  with 
most  of  the  eminent  Ei^lish  divines,  takes  his 
station  among  the  instructive  and  didactic 
preachers,  rather  than  the  orators.  Upon  the 
death  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  he  was  ofiered  the 
lucrative  place  of  master  of  the  Mint,  obviouslf 
as  a  mode  of  conferring  that  pecuniary  reward 
on  his  merit  which  his  scruples  with  respect  to 
subscription,  and  his  theological  devtarions» 
rendered  impracricable  by  means  of  professional 
advancement  \  but  he  perfectly  concurred  with 
his  most  serious  friends  in  thinking  that  the  ac* 
ceptance  of  a  secular  office  would  be  derogatory 
from  his  character.  A  letter  of  his,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Hoadly,  **  On  the  Proportion  of  Ve- 
locity and  Force  in  Bodies  in  Motion,"  appear- 
ed in  1728,  and  was  printed  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions.  In  1729  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  philologist,  by  publishing  the  twelve 
first  books  of  **  Homer's  Iliad,"  in  4to.  Of  thi» 
the  Latin  translation  is  in  great  part  new,  and 
annotations  of  the  editor  accompany  every 
page.  Dr.  Clarke's  reputation  as 'a  scholar  is 
principally  founded  on  this  performance,  which 
is  particularly  rich  in  grammatical  knowledge^ 
and  nice  observation  concerning  the  structure 
of  the  Gneek  tongue.  The  author's  son  pub- 
lished in  1732  the  remaining  twelve  books  of 
the  Iliad)  of  which  he  informs  us  that  his  fa- 
ther had  finished  the  annotations^  and  had  re- 
vised the  text  and  version,  of  the  three  firsts 
and  part  of  the  fourth.  Thiseditiotn  of  Homer 
has  been  received  into  the  great  schools,  and  ia 
in  high  esteem.  Dr.  Clarke  enjoyell.a  very 
short  time  the  applause  which  this  learned 
work  obtained.  He  was  suddenly  attacked,  in 
May,  1729,  as  he  was  going  to  preach  beforo 
the  judges  at  Serjeant's-inua  with  a  pleuritic 
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tomplaint,  wKich  proved  fatal  witliin  a  few 
days ;  at  a  tune  of  life  (his  fifty-fourth  year) 
triicn  his  powers  of  mind  were  in  their  full 
vigour,  and  many  more  services  to  religion  and 
literature  might  be  expected  from  him.  He 
left  in  MS.,  prepared  for  the  press,  an  **  Ex- 
position of  the  Church  Catechism,"  being  the 
substance  of  weekly  lectures  read  at  St.  James's 
chttrchj  which  was  published  by  his  brother) 
die  dean  of  Sarum,  and,  according  to  the 
usual  fate  of  his  theological  works,  immediately 
gave  birth  to  a  controversy.  Ten  posthumous 
volumes  of  his  *•  Sermons*'  were  likewise  pub* 
lished  by  his  brother.  A  report  was  spread, 
founded  principally  upon  the  assertion  of  the 
chevalier  Ramsay,  that  Dr.  Clarke,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  greatly  repented  of  his 
attack  upon  the  received  opinions  concerning 
the  Trinity^  and  retracted  his  principles  on  that 
head.  The  falsity  of  this  representaition  is, 
however,  undoubtedly  proved,  as  well  by  the 
positive  testimony  of  his  son,  and  some  of  his 
intimate  friends,  as  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
having  prepared  for  the  press,  a  diort  time 
before  his  death,  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  and  of  his 
haying  left  recent  emendations  in  his  Common- 
Prayer-book,  founded  upon  similar  sentiments 
of  that  doctrine. 

The  private  character  of  Dr.  Clarke  was 
extremely  amiable :  upright,  mild,  unaffected, 
chearful,  even  sometimes  to  playful  simplicity, 
be  seems  formed  to  have  gone  through  the 
world  without  an  enemy,  had  he  not  touched 
upon  the  **  debateable  land"  of  polemics.  His 
intellectual  character  was  that  of  pure  reason, 
undisturbed  by  passion  or  enthusiasm,  and 
closely  pursuing  its  object  with  all  the  powers 
of  methodical  accuracy,  and  logical  acuteness. 
His  memory  was  remarkably  strong,  and  his 
attention  indefatigable.  If  not  one  of  the  bright- 
est genuises,  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  ablest 
men  this  island  can  boast,  iiogr.  Britan.-^A. 
CLARKE,  William,  a  learned  antiquary, 
was  bom  in  1696  at  Haghmon  abbey,  Shrop- 
shire. He  was  brought  up  to  the  church,  and 
entered  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  became  a  fellow.  For  some  time  he 
was  domestic  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, which  situation  he  quitted  on  being  pre-' 
tented,  in  1724,  by  archbishop  Wake,  to  the 
rectory  of  Buxted  in  Sussex.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  learned  Dr.  WiUiam  Wotton  5 
and  he  first  appeared  as  a  writer  in  a  preface  to 
that  author^s  "Leges  Wallix."  In  1738  he 
was  made  prebendary  and  residentiary  of  the 
iihuidi  of  Ghicbester.    He  was  an  intimate 


and  frequent   eencspMdent  of  the  katned 
printer,  bowyer;  and  it  is  conjectured,  thatt 
''  Discourse  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Romans," 
printed   in  his    MisceHaneoos   Tracts,    was 
written  by  Mr.  Clarke.   ]tet  his  great  wSrk,  on 
which  his  reputation  is  chiefly  founded,  wa» 
*'  The  Connection  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and 
English  Coins ;  deducing  the  antiquities,  cus* 
toms,  and  manners  of  each  people  to  modem 
times ;  particulariy  the  origin  of  feudal  tenurei 
and  of  parliaments :  illustrated  throughout  with 
critical  and  historical  remarks  on  various  au* 
thors,  both  sacred  and  profane,'*  4to.   1767. 
This  work  was  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  New« 
castle,  and  received  some  useful  criticism  in 
manuscript  from  the  speaker  Oiislow  %  but  it 
was  peculiarly  indebted  for  several  notes  and 
valuable  additions  to  its  printer,  Mr.  Bowyer. 
Its  foundation  was  the  discovery  of  the  old 
Saxon  pound  by  Marrin  Fdkes,  but  it  todc'a 
very  wide  range,  and  comprehended  many  im*^ 
portant  fbpics,  historical  and  poUticaL     Somt 
of  the  autnor's  opinions,  however,  were  vety 
controvertible ;  as,  that  the  Celts  were  origi*' 
nally  lyrian  or  Phoenician  colonies ;  that  tte 
feudal  system  originated  from  the  Romans  | 
and  that  the  Commons,  as  such,  had  no  share 
in  the  Saxon  legislature.    His  other  literary 
labours  were  assisting  Bowyer  in  his  traoshtioa 
of  Trappe's  Lectures  on  Poetry,  and  writing 
notes  to  the  version  of  La  Bleterie's  Life  of 
Julian.    From  the  testimony  of  his  fraendi  Mr. 
Hayley,   he  had  an  elegant  turn  for  Englidi 
poetry ;  and  an  epigram  which  he  has  quoted 
from  him  displays  considerable  wit.    He  was  a 
man  of  a  mild  and  benevolent  temper,  piousi 
charitable,  and  friendly.    He  assiduously  per- 
formed  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  shewed 
his  zeal  for  literature  by  procuring  many  vsdu- 
able  additions  to  the  catliuedral  Ubrary  of  Chi* 
Chester.    In  1770  he  was  promoted  to  the 
chancellorship  of  his  diocese,  but  he  enjoyed 
his  dignity  a  short  time,  dying  in  October^ 
1771.     His  son,  the  rev.  Edvrard  Clarke,  re» 
sided  in  Spain  for  some  time,  as  chaplain  to  the 
earl  of  Bristol,  the  English  embassador,  and 
published   ''  Letters  concerning  the  Spanish 
Nation,**  4to.  which  were  favourably  received 
by  the  public.     J7%r.  Brttan^ — A. 

CLAUDE  LE  LORRAIN^properlyCLAUDB 
6sl£'e,  a  painter  of  unrivalled  excellence  ia 
landscape,  was  bom  in  1600,  of  obscure  pa^ 
rentage,  at  the  castle  of  Charoagne,  in  the  dlo« 
cese  of  Toiil  in  Lorraine.  Wl^n  very  young 
he  was  placed  in  the  service  of  a  pastry-cook^ 
which,  after  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  de- 
serted, and  walked  to  Fribuig»  where  bi»  elder 
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himheVocehred  somis  intoucfions  in  drtwu^g^ 
wkh  whkh  he  siccompanied  a  relation^  a  lace-' 
inorchiiiiVtQ^ome.^  He  was  left  in  that  ca^* 
tal  .destitute  of  fticnds.or  money,  ind  was 
obKged/toappiy  for  reception  in  the  lowest 
bxjpeicitff  at  tho  house  of  the  painter  Augustin 
¥as6i,  .  From  him,  Claude  imbibed  sonie  of 
ifael|)nnciples  of  the  art^  and  he  was  employed 
for  a  year  ia  painting  grotesques  and  arabes-r 
^fies.:  '  The  view  of  some  landscapes-  and  per*? 
spectives  sent  from  Naples  by  Goflredi  Wals^ 
excited  in^hiin  so  much  admiration,  that  be  ret 
solved  to  visit  that  city. .  He  trusted  entbely  to 
his  itftlents  for  the  means. of  travelling  and  sub* 
aistiBnce  ^  and  he  passed  two  years  with  Goft 
bcAiy  intptaving  himself  in  ardiitecture  ^d 
m^ectivew  He  then  returned  to.  Tassi  at 
Home^Mrho  received  him  with  pieasure^and  often 
maUe-him  eat  at  his  table.  The  real  master  of 
(Saude  was  Nature.  Thi^  he  studied  in  all  its 
variation^  atid  no. painter  ever  expfessoi  its 
f harms  with  greater  fidelity.  vHe  frequently 
continued  in  the  fields  froQi  dawn  to  sun^set, 
marking  every  play  of  light  in  die  sky,  or  upon 
aorrounding  objects,  studying  the  character  of 
«ach  petnod  of  the  day,  and  storing  a.  faithful 
tpfiemof y  with  every  authentic  feature  o£  rural 
liiturew  >Thtse  he  transferred,  to  his  pieces^ 
to^aehtng  and  nstoucfaing  with  eiLtreme  dili* 

S{cnce,  till  he  had  rendered  his  imitation.as  perf- 
ect as  the  art  would  admit.  Claude^  probably 
ki'con^quence  of  an  original  want  of  instruc- 
tion, did  not  excel  in  human  figures^  nor  could 
All  the  afeer'-pains^  h&took,  though  considerable^ 
ifemedy'thi^'  deficiency  :  whence. he  was  ac- 
t^stomed  to  employ  other  artists,  inferior  to 
litmself,  to  supply  figures, in  his  pieces*  His 
owil'  peculiar  excellences,  in  which  no  painter 
iiasever  e^fualled  him,  are  the  w:armth  and  lu&f 
tte  cf'his  lights;, the  admirable  keeping  of  his 
^$tra^ces,  the  delicacy  and  variety  of  his  tints^ 
«nd  the  sweetness  and  harmony  diffused^  over 
^e  -wbolei  '  He  likewise  represents  ^parcicuiar 
obj^ts*  with  great  truth  and  exactness,  and  in 
his  larger  pieces  ^vcry  species  of  tree  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  appvopriate  character.  At 
Rome  he. soon  bechme  celebrated,  and, obtained 
large  employment  v  but  wearied  with  a  seden-^ 
tary  life,  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  and  im- 
proved bis  style  of  colouring  froi^  the  Vene^ 
tian  nfifistefsi  He  next  travelled  through  Ger- 
many in  his^way  to  his  native  province,  ^  and.  he 
remained  a  year  at  Nancy,  with  a  relation  who 
painted  for.  the  duke  of  llorraine,  assisting  him 
m  executing  the  architecture  and  perspective  of 
the  doine-  oi-  the  Canaolite  churchj  and  other 


^plices. :  Ctotof  ham^Hwr  witb:rfifa,emt}tef,:'l»f 
joined'some  Tfetich.  painters  whaweregojug  t9 
Rome.  At  MarseiUes  he  had  *  violent  feven^ 
which  nearly  brought  him  to  his  grave,  and  his 
convalescence  consumed  all  his  money,  so  that 
he  wa^  obliged  to  sell  two  of  his  jpictuiies  to  an  . 
amateur,  in  order  to  complete  his  joiwncy. 

On  his  second  return  to  ROme#  at  tb$  age  of 
thirty,  he  appeared  as  a  consummate  .master  of 
his  art,  and  was  enabled  to  supply ')all  the  de* 
mands  upon  his  pencil,  though  his  works^  now 
bore  a  high  price.  His  reputation  oaUsed  other 
painters  to  copy  his  style>.and.  stieal  his  thoughts; 
whence  he  adopted  .the  excellent  metl^bd- of 
miaking  drawings  :inr  a  book  c£  all  the  pictures 
he  sent  abroadi  as  well  in  order  Aoideo^y 
them,  as  to  avtrid-  repeating  his  subjects.  This 
book^  which  he  entitled  "  Libro  di  .Vcrita^  {the 
book  of  truth),  containing  about  two  hundred 
designs,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duki 
of  I>evanshire*.  Claude  was  a  man  of  sixpplicityi 
and  of  regular  manners,  a.  lover  of.  peace^  and 
ready  to  give  lessons  in  his  arJ:  to  those,  who 
dedred  tfa^m.  He  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy^ 
much  tormented  with  the  gout,  which,  how- 
every  did  not  prevent  his  arriving  at  his  eighty* 
second  y^ar.  He  died  at.Rome  in  1682.  His 
worksi are. numerous,  and  form.tjxe  ornameiU 
of  all  the  principal  cabinets  and  collections^ 
Sueh  of  them  as  have  readsod  the  present  time 
undamaged  bear  exce^ive  prices-  He  etdbed 
with  his  own  hand  a  set  of  landscapes?  in  which 
the  same,  chiaro-scuro  is  observed  as  in  his 
paintings.  Several  of  his  pieces,  have  been  en- 
graved ,by  lUiFerent  masters.  D^Argetwille  Vies 
(Us  PnntTM.     PUkivgion's- Dictionary. — A.. 

GI^AUDE,  JoHN^  one  ^f  the  most  eminent 
among  the  French.  proDEstant  ministers,  was 
born  in  J619,  at  La  Sauvetat  in  the  Agcnoisi 
where  bis  father  was  minister.  He  was  edu» 
cated  with  great  care  in  classical  learning  by  his 
father,,  and  sent  to  finish  his  studies  at  Mont« 
auban.  After  being  admitted  into  the  ministry; 
he  served  twor .country  churches,  and  theii  that 
eS,  Nism^es/  At  this  places  which  possessed  an 
academy  for  thid  protestants,  lie  gave  private 
lectures  in  divinity^  which  acquired:  him  great 
reputation^  and  were  much  frequented  by  stn^ 
dents.  He  had  been  eight  years  minister  at 
Nismes,  wheil  the  opposition  he  made  to  ,a  peri» 
son  whom  the  qotut  had  gained  over  to  attempt 
a  ire-union,  of  the  psoteatanta  with  the  establish* 
ed  churchy  caused .  a  .  picohibimcm  <  to  be  issueH 
against  his.eKercisinff  tlie  mimsterial  functbna 
in  Languedoc.  He  thereupon  repaired  toParis^ 
in  order  to  have  the  intcrdictiDn. removed  \  and 
thei3ey.at  the  solieitadon  o£  mad.  dc-TciveaiK(>.'hi 
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ewnpwed  aTjfJef  rfnswer  to  'n  it'drk  of  Ac  Pott- 
rbyalfets,  on  the  perpetaftjr  <^f  ^ke  doctfine  of 
Ae  Roniftn  thurdh  cohccraingthe^^uchartst. 
TK^  ^as  the  ©Vigiti  t)f  a  <Wm>ii8  eofttmvcrsy, 
in .  yAAth  seVef  al :  p4c(?es  were  vrritteh  oti  both 
^ides,  and  Chude  displayed  Kk  talents  for  dis- 
putation to  great  iidv^ntsge.     Unable  to  obtain 
any  favour  firom  the  court,  he  went  from  Paris 
to  Montauban/  where  he  was  chosen  minister ; 
and  after  four  ye*fs*  residence  at  that  place,  be- 
ing again  sllfinced  by  an  order  from  court,  he 
accepted,  in  i665,  an  invitation  from  the  cHurch 
at  Charenton.    In  this  situation  he  performed 
t3ic  most  essential  services  to  his  party,  by  se- 
veral cohtrovefsial' works,  and  by  his  able  con- 
duct at  synods  and  consistories,  in.  which  he 
displayed  admirable  talents-  in  the  management 
<>f  Dusincss,     In  1678  hc'held  a  private  dispu- 
tation with  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  in  which 
each  party,  as  usual,  claimed  the  victory.    Bos- 
suet published  an  account  of  this  conference, 
which  was  answered  by  that  of  Claude.     At 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  i68c, 
he  received  an  order  to  depart  the  kingdom  m 
twenty-four  hours,  though  fifteen  days  was  the 
time  allowed. to  the  other  ministers— so  eager 
were  the  catholic  clergy  to  get  rid  of  a  man 
whose  influence  they  had  sensibly  feltl     He 
retired  to  HoUa^nd,  where  he  was  honourably 
received  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  granted 
him  a  considerable  pension.     This  he   lived 
but  a  short  time  to  enjoy,  being  carried  off  by 
a  sudden  Ulness,  in  January,  1687,  to  the  great 
concern  of  the  whole  protestant  party.    Claude 
was  allowed,  even  by  his  antagonists,  to  pos- 
sess great  powers  as  a  controversialist.     His 
8tyle»  if  not  brilliant,   was  strong,  vigorous> 
close,  and  correct;  and  no  one  knew  better 
how  to  employ  all  the  subtleties  of  logic  in 
pushing  an  adversary.    He  had  sound  learning 
and  solid  judgment,  keen  wit,  and  a  ready  elo- 
cution.    His  figure  was  ordinary,  and  his  voice 
bad ;  yet  he  was  listened  to  widi  great  atten- 
tion, and  made  a   strong   impression  on   bis 
audience.    His  morals  were  irreproachable,  and 
his  integrity  untainted.    He  left  a  son,  who  was 
ihinlster  at  the  Hague,  and  published  his  fa- 
ther's posthumous  works,    in   5  vols.    i2mo. 
Amst.  1688.     Bay/e,     Aforeri, — A. 

CLAUDIAN.  Claudius  Claudianus,  a 
Latin  poet  of  great  celebrity,  flourished  in 
the.fourth  century,  under  the  reigns  of^Theo- 
dosius,  and  his  eons  Arcadius  and  Honorius. 
Little  is  known  with  certainty  concerning  his 
life  and  fortunes,  further  than  can  be  deduced 
from  the  incidental  notices  contained  in  his  own 
writings.    Much  doubt  has  been  nu$ed  con- 


cerning thecbufltry  tt  Ms  birtJi  •,  yet-  it  m^hts 
fiUSciendy  decided  by  the  absolute  as^rtiKm  df 
S^idaSs,  assorting  him  to  have  been,  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  confirmed  by  Sidonius  Apoilin^s^ 
and  by  some  lin^s  of  Claudian's  own,  in  which* 
he  speaks  of  Egypt  as  his  country,  itttd  calls  the 
Nile  **  his  own."  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
lived  chiefly  in  Italy  and  Rome.  He  early  at- 
tached himself  to  the  renowned  general  Stilichoj 
whom  he  seems  to  have  accompanied  during  the 
fiVe  years  preceding  the  consulship  of  that  com*^ 
mander,  and  whose  friendships  and  ennlities  ht 
adopted  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  partisan.  By  the 
favour  of  Serena,  the  spouse  of  Stilicho,  he  ob* 
tained  a  rich  and  noble  wife  in  Africa.  -  He  ar- 
rived at  the  titular  dignity  of  tribune  and  no«» 
tary ;  and  the  Roman  senate  erected  a  statue  to 
his  honour  in  the  forum  of  Trajan.  That  he 
was  not  a  christian,  as  some  have  maintained, 
.  18  suflliciently  apparent  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  writings.  Some  short  pieces  on  christian 
topics,  inserted  among  his  works,  were  eithet 
written  by  another  of  the  same  name,  or  were 
composea  by  him  merely  as  exercises.  His 
disposition  to  satiVe  and  invective  seems,  aftei? 
the  fall  of  his  great  patron,  to  have  involved  him 
in  trouble  ;  but  with  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
and  his  death,  we  are  totally  unacquainted. 

Asa  poet,  Claudian  is  a  remarkable  phenome- 
non in  the  history  of  literature.  After  the  ra- 
pid decline  of  taste  and  purity  in  writing  from 
the  Augustan  period,  and  the  intervention  of 
centuries  without  any  name  in  Roman  poetry 
superior  to  that  of  Ausonius,  a  foreigner,  edu- 
cated in  Greek  literature,  started  up,  who  was 
able  to  take  his  place  among  the  most  admired 
of  the  Latin  classics,  and  to  contend  for  the 
palm  with  the  masters  of  the  language.  It 
seems  to  be  agreed  upon  by  crirics,  that  Clau« 
dian  wanted  a  topic  and  an  age,  rather  than  a 
genius,  to  rise  to  the  first  rank  among  poets. 
The  greater  part  of  his  subjects  have  precluded 
any  considerable  eSorts  of  the  sublime  or  the 
pathetic ;  for  what  can  be  more  unfavourable 
to  mental  elevation  than  the  necessity  of  be- 
coming a  slavish  panegyrist,  or  a  bitter  satirist  f 
,  Yet  some  of  his  narrative-pieces  have  been  the 
means  of  preserving  various  facts  illustrative. of 
the  manners  and  events  of  the  times,  which  arc 
not  to  be  learned  from  the  barren  histories  of 
that  period ;  and  some  of  the  objects  of  his  de- 
scription, particularly  the  hosts  of  martial  bar- 
barians which  then  began  to  burst  like  an  inun- 
dation into  the  Roman  empire,  are  fertile  irj  cu- 
rious and  striking  imagery.  Gibbon,  who  has 
derived  much  historical  matter  from  the  works 
of  Claudian,  and  was  welt  capable  of ' 
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ctating  htm  both  as  a  narrator  and  a  poet,  after 
statine  his  defects,  as  arising  from  the  purpose 
and  (£aracter  of  his  compositions,  thus  points 
out  his  excellences :  *^  He  was  endowed  with 
the  rare  and  precious  talent  of  raising  the  mean- 
est, of  adorning  the  most  barren,  and  of  diver- 
sifying the  most  similar  topics  :  his  colourine, 
more  especially  in  descriptive  poetry,  is  8<Ht 
and  splendid  i  and  he  seldom  fails  to  displayj 
and  even  to  abuse,  the  advantages  of  a  culti- 
vated understanding,  a  copious  fancy,  an  easy 
and  sometimes  forcible  expression,  and  a  per* 
petual  flow  of  harmonious  versification.''  (DecL 
and  Fall,  &c.  ch.  30.)  It  may  be  added,^  that 
his  latinity,  if  not  perfectly  pure,  is  much  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  generality  of  writers  in 
that  aee,  and  such  as  none  but  a  rigid  critic 
will  often  censure.  The  principal  of  his  works 
are  his  invectives  against  Rufinus  and  Eutro- 
piu8 ;  his  consulates  of  Honorius ;  his  Gildonic 
and  Getic  wars,  and  other  pieces  devoted  to  the 
praise  of  Stilicho ;  his  court  epithalamiums  and 
epistles ;  and  his  rape  of"  Proserpine,  an  unfi- 
nished poem,  the  commencement  of  a  grand 
epic  design.  There  are^  besides,  several  short 
pieces,  entitled  Idylliums,  and  others  called  Epi- 
grams. Among  the  latter  none  is  more  re- 
markable than  a  copy  of  verses  on  the  sphere 
cf  Archimedes,  whicn  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  curious  piece  of  astronomical  clock-work, 
inclosed  in  a  glass  case.  Of  the  editions  of 
Claudian,  the  most  esteemed  are  those  of  Hein- 
sius,  of  Barthius,  the  Variorum,  the  Delphin, 
Gesner's  at  Leipsic,  1759,  ^  ^^^^-  ^^^-  ^"^ 
Burman's,  Amst.  1 760,  4to.  Fossii  Poet,  LaU 
Vita  CLudiani  ad  edit.  G^s fieri.    Tiraboschi.  Gib^ 

CLAUDIUS,  fifth  emperor  of  Rome,  whose 
name  at  length  was  Tiberitts  Claudius  Drusus 
Germanicus^  ^e  son  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus 
by  Antonia  minor,  brother  of  Germanicus,  and 
nephew  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  was  born  at 
Lyons,  in  the  year  of  Rome  742.  From  his 
childhood  he  was  afflicted  witn  diseases  which 
injured  both  his  mind  and  his  body,  and  were 
the  cause  of  a  bsting  stupidity  and  weakness  of 
understanding,  which  rendered  him  incapable 
t)f  filling  with  propriety  any  of  the  offices  of 
life,  though  it  did  not  absolutely  disqualify  him 
from  literary  attainments.  He  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language,  as  well  as  of  his 
cwn,  and  was  able  to  write  with  puritv  and  a 
degree  of  elegance ;  but  he  was  radically  defi- 
cient in  judgment  and  comprehension,  and 
was  equally  dull  in  his  perceptions  and  blunt  in 
hift  feelings.  The  treatment  he  met  with,  in- 
dfiidAttas  such  as  to  aggravate  his  natural  de- 
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£ect8.    He  was  die  object  of  contempt  an4 
harshness  to  all  around  him ;  and  even  fais'mo- 
ther  regarded  him  as  a  sort  of  monstrous  pro- 
duction, and  was  used  to  say,  by  way  of  00m- 
Erison,   **  As  stupid  as  my  son  Claudius.'* 
is  great  uncle  Augustus  alone  behaved  to  him 
with  some  kindness,  but  he  could  not  venture 
to  produce  him  in  any  public  office,  and  in  hiA 
testament  he  placed  him  onlf  among  his  heira 
of  the  third  rank.    Tiberius  m  like  manner  ex- 
cluded him  from  honours  and  employments^ 
and. 'suffered  him  to  live  in  retirement,  asso- 
ciating with  men  of  the  meanest  condition,  who 
plunged  him  in  low  debauchery,  and  rendered 
nim  still  more  despicable.     That  tyrant,  how* 
ever,  after  destroying  almost  the  whole  imperial 
family,  entertained  some  thoughts  of  making. 
Claudius  his  successor  \  and  though  his  imbe- 
cility prevented  this  design  from  uking  place^. 
he  recommended  him  by  name  in  his  will  to 
the  protection  of  die  senate,  people,  and.  army. 
Caligula,  among  the  popular  acts  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  brought  forward  his  uncle 
Claudius ;  and  after  introducing  him  into  the 
senate,  made  him  his  partner  in  the  consulship* 
He  also  more  than  once  allowed  him  to  preside 
in  his  stead  at  the  public  games,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  people,  who  could  not  view 
without  a  certain  respect,  even  under  such  a^ 
form,  the  brother  of  uieir  darling  Germanicus. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  wanton 
caprice  of  that  imperial  madman  was  exercised 
against  his  uncle,  as  well  as  against  the  rest  of 
mankind ;  and  he  was  subjected  to  all  the  in- 
sults of  ridicule  and  buffoonery.     He  also  in* 
curred  some  serious  danger  from  accusations 
brought  against  him  by  his  domestics,  which 
he  escaped  only  by  being  too  much  despised  to 
be  an  object  of  suspicion  :  so  abject  a  creature 
was  Claudius  at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of 
Caligula  I     The  news  of  that  event  so  Operated 
upon  his  fears,  the  strongest  feelings  of  his  na« 
ture,  that  he  ascended  to  the  upper  story  of  the 
palace,  and  hid  himself  in  a  door-way  behind 
some  hangings.     A  common  soldier,  happen- 
ing to  enter  Sie  room,  discovered  his  feet  peep- 
ing from  the  cloth,  and  dragged  him  to  view. 
Claudius  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the 
soldier,  and  begged  his  life.     By  one  of  those 
strange  turns  which  sometimes  rule  the  fate  of 
men  and  nations,  the  soldier,  who  recognised 
him,  instantly  saluted  him  emperor.     Some  of  ' 
his  comrades  who  came  up  concurred  in  this  mi- 
litary nomination,   and  placing  Claudius  in  a 
litter,  they  carried  him  on  their  shoulders  to 
their  camp  ^  while  the  marks  of  consternation 
still  impressed  ou  his  countenance,  caused  the 
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tpeetators,  as  he  passed  thfotigh  the  market- 
place, to  pity  him,  udder  the  persuasion  that  he 
was  going  to  be  put  to  death.  The  contest 
which  ensued  between  the  senate,  which  de^ 
sired  to  re^ore  a  free  government,  and  the  prse- 
torian  bfiuids,  which  determined  upon  supporting 
a  niaster  of  their  own  choosing,  soon  ended  in 
favour  of  ^he  power  of  the  sword ;  and  Clau- 
dius>'  in  his  fiftieth  year,  A.D.  41,  was  una- 
nimously elevated  to  the  imperial  dignity.  He 
began  his  reign  with  mild  and  moderate  mea- 
•ures.  He  published  a  general  amnesty  with 
respect  to  the  opposition  he  had  met  with ;  and, 
more  perhaps  through  insensibility  than  magna- 
nimity, he  passed  over  with  neglect  all  the' 
•corns  and  insults  with  which  his  former  weak- 
ness had  been  treated.  He  shewed  an  extraor- 
dinary reverence  for  the  memorv  of  Augustus^ 
and  paid  honours  to  almost  all  his  deceased  re- 
latives and  progenitors.  He  also  abolished  the 
formidable  laws  of  treason,  and  set  at  liberty 
those  whom  Caligula  bad  imprisoned  on  thdt 
account.  He  displayed  profound  respect  to  the 
senate,  and  deference  to  the  magistrates,  and 
was  extremely  modest  in  the  assumption  of 
personal  honours  and  distinctions*  But  these 
tokens  of  a  good  disposition  were  little  to  be 
felied  upon  in  one  so  radically  weak,  and  made 
to  be  gpremed  by  women  and  favooritet.  His 
wife  was  at  that  time  the  iiifamous  Messalina, 
whose  cruelty  was  little  inferior  to  that  unchaa- 
tity  which  das  made  her  name  proverbial. 
Three  potent  freedmen,  Pallas,  Narcissus,  and 
Callifftus,  rivals  in  insolence  and  rapacity,  held 
him  in  the  most  disgraceful  subjection.  They 
inspired  him  with  apprehensions  of  all  of  whose 
approach  they  were  jealous,  and  disposed  at 
their  pleasure  of  ail  the  great  o£Sces  of  state. 
Hence  the  public  events  of  Claudius's  reign  be« 
long  so  little  to  the  emperor  himself,  that  a 
very  slight  notice  of  them  will  suffice  in  a  bio- 
graphical sketch ;  nor  is  there  much  to  record 
of  his  private  life,  except  further  instances  of 
his  stupid  insensibility.  The  empire  liad  the 
fortune  in  this  reign  of  possessing  commanders 
of  gteat  vigour  and  military  skill,  who  enlarged 
its  boundaries,  and  secured  it  against  foreign 
dtt2icks.  Galba  and  Corbulo  obtained  advantages 
over  the  Germans.  Mauritania  and  Thrace 
were  reduced  to  tlie  condition  of  Roman  pro- 
vinces* But  it  was  principally  by  the  conquest 
of  the  best  part  of  the  island  of  Britain,  that 
the  period  of  Claudius  is  rendered  illustrious  in 
the  historical  annalls  of  Rome.  From  the  time 
of  Julius  Ca^sari  Britain  had  been  viewed  at  a 
distance  by  the  Roman  emperors,  as  an  acqui- 
sition flatteru^p  indeed  to  Che  vsnity  of  con- 
TOL.  in. 


quest,  but  hfl^fddUfi  to  attempt.  Cla^diiis'  wtA 
induced  to  send  over  an  army  under  Ins  general 
Plautius,  whose  success  was  such,  that  me  em- 
peror hiniself,  desirous  of  a  pretext  for  triumplw 
in'g,  crossed  the  sea,  and  ri^mained  sixteen  davs 
in  the  island,  occupied  in  receiving  the  sucm 
mission  of  the  vanquished  tribes  as  fir  as  tho 
Thames.  His  triumph  was  a  farce;  but  ther 
design  of  pursuing  the  conquest  of  Britain  was 
seriously  executed.  The  first  acquisitions  wer© 
formed  into  a  Roman  province.  Ostorius,  the. 
successor  of  Flautius,  gre?tly  extended  the  limits 
of  the  Roman  dominion ;  and,  by  tlie  defeal; 
and  capture  of  Caractacus,  made,  an  important 
progress  in  subduing  the  southern  portion  qf  the 
island.  Little  more  was  effected  by  his  succes- 
sor Did! us  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Do- 
mitian  that  the  conque^t^  could  be  reckoned 
complete  and  secure. 

Claudius  likewise  obtained  some  credit  by  the 
pubKc  works  undertaken  in  his  reign.  One  of 
the  most  splendid  and  useful  of  these,  was  ati 
anificial  port  formed  at  O^a,  the  mot}th  of  the 
Tiber.  The  draining  of  the  waters  of  the  Fu-** 
cine  lake,  on  which  thirty  thousand  men  V^erd 
employed  eleven  years,  appears  to  have  been  9 
work  not  adequate  to  its  expence.  1  he  com« 
pletion  of  the  aqueduct  of  Caius,  for  brii^ing 
water  to  Rome,  was  an  object  worthy  of  im^ 
perial  magnificence.  Claudius  had  also  a  great 
passion  for  reforming  and  regulating  the  courts 
of  law,  and  other  civil  matters.  He  frequently 
sat  in  person  on  the  bench,  and  delighted  to 
hear  and  decide  causes,  in  which  he  somerimes 
displayed  a  gleam  of  good  sense,  but  oftener, 
by  his  stupidity  and  inconsistency,  exposed  him-^ 
self  to  ridicule.  The  numerous  ^ordinances 
which  he  issued,  were  a  mixture  of  sense  and 
folly,  generally  well  intended,  but  little  con- 
sidered. Among  other  novelties,  he  introduced 
by  the  imperial  authority  three  new  letters  into- 
the  Roman  alphabet,  the  want  of  which  he- 
proved  by  a  learned  dissertation.  They  wetc 
employed  in  the  public  monuments  of  his  reign, 
but  afterwards  fell  into  total  disuse.  1  here 
were  many  real  or  pretended  conspiracies  against 
him,  which  cost  much  of  the  best  blood  of 
Rome  ;  for  it  was  easy  to  work  upon  his  fears 
so  as  to  extinguish  all  the  compunction  he  might* 
feel  for  acts  of  severity  ^  indeed,  his  natural  in- 
sensibility was  such,  that  he  was  neariy  indif- 
ferent to  the  fate  even  of  those  who  were  nearest* 
him.  It  was  computed  that  thirty  senators,  and 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  kmghts,  were  put 
to  death  by  his  orders,  though  probably  be 
scarcely  knew  the  nadnes  of  many  of  the  vic- 
tims^ who  were  really  those  of  fais  wives  and 
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litedmeiu  He  was  fond  of  public  spectacles, 
and  e^ecially  of  gladiatorian  comtiatSt  which, 
iodeed,  was  the  taste  of  the  whole  Roman 
people,  and  nourished  their  appetite  for  cruelty. 
At  the  completion  of  the  work  for  letting  out 
the  waters  of  the  Fudne  lake,  before  they  were 
discharged,  Claudius  gave  the  spectacle  of  a 
naumadua,  such  as  probablj  was  never  before 
nor  since  odiibited.  Two  fleets  were  manned 
with  nineteen  thousand  combatants,  all  con- 
demned criminals,  who  shewing  an  unwilling- 
ness  to  engage^  were  compelled  to  it  by  the  em- 
peror's guards,  and  not  suffered  to  desist  till 
after  nmch  bloodshed. 

The  most  extraordinary  domestic  event  In  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  and  one,  indeed,  which  would 
be  incredible,  were  it  not  for  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  historians,  was  the  public  marriage 
of  Messalina,  to  her  lover  Silius,  a  young  noble- 
man of  singubr  beauty,  and  the  designated  con- 
sul. That  abandoned  wom^n,  not  content  with 
the  most  undisguised  display  of  her  fondness 
for  her  paramour,  had  resolved  to  show  her  con- 
tempt tot.  all  decency,  and  her  utter  disregard 
for  her  husband,  by  publicly  marrying  Silius 
while  the  emperor  was  living.  It  appears,  in- 
deed, that  tms  was  a  desperate  measure  pro- 
posed by  Silius,  who  was  sensible  that  the  no- 
toriety of  his  amour  with  the  empress  must, 
at  length,  become  his  ruin,  if  not  prevented  by 
|he  death  of  Claudius,  which  was  doubtless  a 
part  of  the  design*.  They  were  actually  united 
in  sight  of  the  whole  city,  with  all  the  ac- 
customed nuptial  ceremonies ;  and  it  is  affirmed 
by  Suetonius,  that  Claudius  himself  signed  the 
contract,  ^  tieluded  by  Messalina  with  some 
superstitious  pretence.  He  was  at  Ostia  when 
the  event  took  places  and  he  remained  ignorant 
c^  it  after  it  was  the  common  discourse  of  all 
Rome.  At  length  the  freedman  Narcissus  un- 
dertook to  inform  him  of  his  dishonour  and 
danger.  Struck  with  consternation,  he  was  at 
a  loss  how  to  act,  but  at  length  he  issued  orders 
to  arrest  the  culprits.  Messalina,  who  had 
thoughtlessly  abandoned  herself  to  all  the  disso- 
lute pleasures  of  her  guilty  connection,  was  ap- 
prised of  the  approaching  storm,  and  still  hoped, 
bv  her  ascendancy  over  her  weak  husband,  to 
divert  it.  But  Narcissus  lock  care  that  she 
should  not  obtain  the  advantage  of  an  interview; 
and  finding  the  emperor  waver,  he  himself  gave 
orders  to  put  her  to  death.  When  the  deed 
was  perpetrated,  Claudius  was  made  acquainted 
with  it  as  he  sat  at  table.  He  did  not  interrupt 
his  repast  by  any  enquiry ;  but,  sunk  in  stupid 
insensibility,  he  exhibited  not  the  least  mark  of 
joj,  sorrow^  or  any  human  aficction^  on  that 


or  the  8ucceedin|^  days.  After  the  death  of 
Messalina,  Qaudtus  fell  into  the  power  of  his 
niece  Agrippina,  who  by  her  arts  induced  him.  to 
take  her.  for  a  wife,  though  not  till  he  had  over- 
come his  scruples  with  respect  to  an  alliance 
deemed  incestuous  among  the  Romans.  Her 
domination  was  not  less  haughty  and  cruel  than 
that  of  her  predecessor  had  been  $  and  she  was 
able  to  effect  the  great  point  of  causing  her  son 
Nero  to  be  adopted  by  the  emperor,  to  the  pte* 
judice  of  his  own,  son,  the  young  Britannieus, 
from  whose  person  she  removed  all  who  were 
attached  to  him.  Yet.  Claudius  really  loved  his 
son,  as  much  f&  he  was  capable  of  loving  any 
thing ;  but  he  saw  nothing  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  was  no  more  than  a  mere  machine  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  govertoed  him.  (See  tber 
article  of  Agrippina  thb  Tottnger.)  He 
passed  some  years  more  in  diis  insignificant 
condition :  till  at  length,  being  made  sensible  of 
some  of  the  enormities  of  his  wife,  he  unguard- 
edly dropt  some  expresnoos  which  implied  an 
intention  of  punishing  them.  Agrippina,  in- 
formed of  these  by  her  spies,  resolved  to  be 
beforehand  with  him  ^  and  accordingly  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  gluttonous  voracity,  to  administer 
poison  to  him  in  a  dish  of  mushrooms.  He 
struggled  a  short  time  against  its  eflects,  and 
then  expired,  A.D.  54,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  and  fourteenth  of  his  reign.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add  any  more  circumstances  to 
characterise  an  animal  of  so  mean  a  species, 
that  nothing  but  his  possession  of  imperial 
power  could  have  rendered  him  .an  object  of 
rational  curiosity.  Tacit.  AtmaL  Snet^n.  Fit. 
Ctaud.     Dio  Cass.-^K. 

CLAUDIUS,  M.  AuRELius,  Roman  em- 
peror, was  one  of  those  martial  characters  of 
barbarian  birth  who  upheld  the  decline  of 
Rome.  Illyricum,  Dardania,  and  Dalmatia,  is 
each  mentioned  as  his  native  country.  His 
origin  was  obscure,  though  after  his  elevation 
the  genealogists,  as  usual,  exercised  tiieir  in- 
vention in  giving  him  an  ancient  pedigree.  He 
was  bred  to  arms,  and  first  obtained  distinction 
under  the  emperor  Decius.  Valerian  gave  him 
the  command  of  a  legion,  and  afterwards  raised 
him  to  the  important  post  of  general  in  chief  of 
the  troops  which  guarded  the  lUyrian  frontier. 
In  this  situation,  his  victories  over  the  Goths 
obtained  for  him  the  honour  of  a  statue  from 
die  Roman  senate.  He  was  an  object  of  ap« 
prehension  to  Gallienus,  who  being  informed 
that  Claudius  had  spoken  of  him  with  disap- 
probation,  employed  a  friend  to  mediate  between 
them,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  his  allegiance 
by  rich  presents.    When  Gallienus  was  mor- 
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tally  wounded  in  a  tumult  excited  by  consplra- 
tors,  he  requested,  before  he  expired^  that  the 
imperial  ornaments  should  be  delivered  to  Clau* 
dius,  then  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  near 
Pavia.  Thist  at  least,  was  the  report;  and 
Claudius,  then  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  A.D. 
268,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Tlie  consent  of 
the  army  was  secured  by  a  donative,  and  the^ 
senate  cbearfully  confirmed  the  election,  llie' 
usurper  Aureolus,  then  besieged  in  Milan,  at- 
tempted to  negociate  with  Claudius,  but  wai 
not  listened  to ;  and  his  surrender  and  death 
toon  followed.  Claudius  then  led  all  his  troops 
against  the  Germans,  who  had  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Italy,  and  whom  he  totally  defeated  in 
a  battle  near  the  lake  Benacus.  Alter  this  suc- 
cess he  visited  Rome,  vbcre  he  was  received 
with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  attachment ; 
and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  re- 

.  forming  the  abuses  and  healing  the  disorders 
of  the  state,  in  which  he  displayed  equal  justice 
and  prudence.  He  also  bent  his  cares  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  to  the  restoration  of  order  and 
discipline  in  the  army,  whose  services  were  de- 
manded in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  by  a 
most  formidable  mvasion  of  the  Goths,  and 
other  northern  people ;  who,  issuing  in  a  nu- 
merous fleet  from  the  Euxine  sea,  had  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  were  now 

.  engaged  in  the  isiege  of  Thessalonica*  Claudius 
flew  to  the  scene  of  danger,  and  was  met  by 
the  barbarian  host  in  the  province  of  Upper 
Mcesia.  A  letter,  still  extant,  which  he  wrote 
to  the  senate,  forcibly  displays  his  sens^  of  the 
difiiculties  he  had  to  encounter,  and  ^is  reso- 
lution to  do  all  in  his  power  in  overcoming 
them.  A  great  battle  ensued  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Naissus,  in  which  the  emperor's  ac- 
tivity and  military  skill  regained  the  field  which 
had  been  nearly  lost,  and  a  great  slaughter  was 
made  of  the  barbarians.  The  large  bodies  who 
escaped  still,  however,  maintained  the  war  in 
the  Macedonian  and  Thracian  provinces ;  till, 
after  the  ruin  of  the  Gothic  fleet,  and  a  long 
series  of  operations,  conducted'  by  Claudius 
with  consummate  judgment,  the  invaders  were 
almost  entirely  destroyed,  or  compelled  to  sur- 
render. But  a  pestilential  disease,  which  was 
one  of  the  scourges  endured  and  inflicted  by  the 
barbarians,  spread  to  the  emperor  himself,  and 
carried  him  oflF  at  Sirmium  in  Pannonia,  in  the 

/Spring  of  270,   after  a  glorious  reign  of  two  ' 
years  and  one  month.     His  last  cares  were  oc- 
cupied in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  empire, 
by  the  recommendation  of  Aurelian,  as  his  suc- 
4:e6sor.    Crispus,  the  elder  brotliei  of  Claudius» 


was  the  aiicestor  of .  Constaatine.     Univers. 

Hilt.     Gibbon, -^K.  ^ 

CLAUDIUS,  Appius,  founder  of  the  illus- 
trious patrician  family  of  C/auJii,  at  Rome,  was 
originallv  a  Sabine,  named  jitta  Qausus^  and 
was  settled  at  RegiUum.  Becoming  obnoxious 
to  his  countrymen  on  account  of  his  opposition 
to  hostilities  with  Rome,  he  came  over  to  the 
Romans  with  a  large  body  of  kindred  and  de- 

Eindants,  in  the  year  of  Rome  250,  B.C.  504. 
e  was  honourably  received,  had  a  grant  of 
public  land,  and  a  quarter  of  the  city  assigned 
jto  himself  and  his  followers,  who  were  admitted 
to  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  He 
himself  was  elected  into  the  senate,  when  he 
took  the  name  of  Appius  Claudius,  and  became 
a  person  of  the  first  consequence.  Being  of  z 
stern  and  rigid  disposition,  and  a  firm  opposer 
of  the  claims  of  the  plebeians,  he  was  elected 
consul  B.C.  495,  at  a  time  when  popular  dis- 
sensions ran  high,  on  account  of  the  severity 
with  which  die  poor  debtors  were  treated  \yf 
their  patrician  creditors.  In  this  statioir  he  was 
the  constant  patron  of  firm  s^id  severe  measures, 
while  his  colleague  Servilius  inclined  to  lenity 
and  indulgence,  and  favoured  the  cause  of  the 
people.  During  all  the  subsequent  troubles,  the 
conduct  of  Appius  Oaudius  was  uniform.  He 
withstood  all  concessions  to  the  people,  resisted 
the  encroachments  of  the  tribune,  and  opposed 
the  agrarian  law.  The  senate,  in  consequence, 
regarded  him  as  their  great  bulwark|'  while  to 
the  people  he  was  the  object  of  equal  dread  and 
aversion.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  record- 
ed.— Livii  Hist.  //.      Vnivers,  Jffi//.— A. 

CLAUDIUS;  Appius,  son  of  the  preceding, 
inherited  both  the  unyielding  temper  and  the 
party  principles  of  his  fattier*  On  occasion  of 
the  proposing  of  a  law  by  the  tribune  Volero, 
by  which  the  influence  of  the  patricians  in  the 
future  elections  of  tribunes  would  be  endrely 
subverted,  the  senate  procured  the  election  of 
Appius  Claudius  to  the  consulate^  B.C.  471,  as 
the  most  effectual  measure  to  resist  the  attack* 
To  moderate  his  warmth,  a  colleague  was  given 
him  of  a  more  gentle  and  complying  disposition, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  acted  without 
uiKinimity;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
Claudius,  the  law  of  Volero  wa»  carried.  Rome 
was  soon  after  engaged  in  a  war  against  the 
.£qui  and  Volsci,  when  a  memorable  jexamplc 
was  given  of  the  bad  effects  of  popular  odium 
against  a  commander.  Claudius  led  out  his  un- 
willing troops  against  the  Volsci ;  and  being  no 
longer  checked  in  the  field  by  tribunitian  au-. 
thority,  he  made  the  soldiers  feel  the  full  weight 
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of  lus  natural  mrerity,  augmeated  by  tbe  party 
opposition  he  had  undergone.  The  enemy 
having  drawn  up  their  forces  in  order  of  battle, 
Claudius  inarched  his  army  to  the  encounter  ^ 
but  the  Romans,  reisolved  to  disgrace  their  ge- 
neral at  their  own  hazard,  threw  away  their  arms, 
and  made  a  disorderly  retreat  to  their  camp. 
The  Volsci  pursued,  and  attempted  to  .storm 
the  camp,  but  were  repulsed.  Claudius,  unable 
to  make  his  soldiers  fight  on  the  next  day,  with- 
drew'from  the  eticniy*s  territory  }  but  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  on  Roman  ground,  he  called  his  men 
to  an  assembly,  and  after  severely  upbraiding 
diem  for  cowardice  and  disobedience,  he  caused  ' 
all  the  officers  who  had  abandoned  their  posts 
to  be  put  to  death  in  his  presence,  and  deci- 
mated the  rest  of  the  army ;  he  then  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
ttiark  of  popular  displeasure.  In  the  ensuing 
year,  though  out  of  office,  he  headed  the  se- 
satorian  opposition  to  an  agrarian  law,  propos- 
ed by  the  tribunes.  For  this  conduct,  he  was 
impeached  before  the  people;  but  instead  of 
shewing  fear,  or  descending  to  mean  submis-* 
aions,  he  preserved  a  firm  intrepid  demeanour, 
so  that  (Livy  observes)  he  was  not  less  an  object 
of  dread  to  the  people  as  a  criminal,  than  he 
had  been  as  consul.  He  pleaded  his  cause 
rather  as  an  accuser  than  as  a  defendant,  and  so 
confomided  his  .enemies,  that  they  sufibred  the 
trial  to  be  adjourned  to  a  further  period  \  in 
die  mean  time  he  died  of  a  disease.  The  tri- 
bunes attempted  to  prevent  the  accustomed  eu- 
logy from  being  pronounced  at  his  funeral ;  but 
the  people,  more  generous,  insisted  upon  hear- 
iQg  It,  and  attended  his  rei;nains  in  a  great 
body ,  thus  testifying  a  real  respect  for  his  cha- 
racter, though  their  adversary.  LivH  Hist.  IL 
Umvers.  Hist — A. 

CLAUDIUS,  Appius,  the  Decemvir^  sup- 
posed to  be  the  son  of  die  preceding,  was  one 
of  the  designated  consuls,  B.C.  453,  at  the  time 
when  deputies  sent  from  Rome  were  collecting 
laws  in  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a 
new  code.  On  their  return,  it  was  resolved  to 
substitttte,  for  a  time,  the  authority  of  ten  men 
called  decemvirs,  to  that  of  consuls ;  and  Ap- 
pius Claudius  was  nominated  the  first  on  the 
list.  The  government  of  these  magistrates  was 
at  first  highly  just  and  laudable ;  and  Appius, 
who  had  lutherto  supported  the  haughty  cha- 
racter of  his  family,  became  by  his  afiability  and 
condescension  the  most  popular  of  them  alL 
When  it  had  been  determmed  to  continue  the 
decemviral  authority  for  anodier  year,  Appius, 
«bo  presided  at  tbe  new  elcctioDi  was  again 


first  chosen  through  the  fiivour  of  the  people  % 
and  he  had  the  art  to  fill  up  the  number  with  a 
majority  of  persons  devoted  to  his  interest,  to 
the  excluoion  of  some  candidates  of  great  worth 
and  dignity,  amon?  whom  was  Caius  Claudius/ 
his  own  uncle.  The  decemvirs  now  began  to 
project  the  perpetuation  of  their  authority  \  they 
ruled  with  despotic  sway,  and  by  dieir  tyranny 
reduced  the  people  to  a  state  of  abject  humili- 
ation.  They  seem,  indeed,  faitlmilly  to  have 
performed  their  duty  as  le^lators,  but  after 
the  tables  of  the  laws  were  compteted,  they 
gave  no  tokens  of  an  intention  to  reskpi  their 
power.  A  war  which  broke  out  with  die  Sa- 
bines  and  iEqui  obliged  them  to  convene  the 
senate  in  order  to  obtain  a  decree  for  levying 
soldiers,  and  on  this  occasion  some  firee  opposi« 
tion  against  the  decemviral  tyranny  appeared  y 
it  was  however  quashed,  and  many  of  the  most 
considerable  persons  in  Rome  quitted  the  citjf 
and  went  into  retirement.  Appius  proceeded 
against  them  by  confiscation,  and  he  procured 
the  assassination  of  the  most  dangerous  of  tha 
malcontents,  the  brave  Sicinius  Dentatus,  then 
serving  in  the  army.  During  the  odium  which 
the  discovery  of  tms  acdon  threw  up<m  the  de* 
cemvirs,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  brought 
on  the  ruin  of  Appius  and  the  abolition  of  th^ 
decemvirate.  The  charms  of  a  young  woman 
named  Virginia,  the  daughter  of  Viiginius,  an 
officer  in  the  troops  then  opposed  to  die  j£quip 
melted  the  hesurt  of  this  devotee  to  ambition, 
and  he  employed  all  the  usual  means  of  gifts 
and  promises  to  gain  her  \  his  offizrs,  however, 
were  rejected  with  scorn  \  and  her  pre-engs^er 
ment  to  Q^Icilius,  who  had  been  a  tribune  of 
the  people,  precluded  all  future  hopes  of  com* 
pliance.  Appius,  in  despair,  adopted  the  base 
stratagem  of  procuring  one  of  his  instruments, 
by  name  Claudius,  to  lay  clahn  to  Viiginia;  a^ 
his  slave,  upon  the  improbable  pretext  that  she 
was  not  the  real  daughter  of  Virginios,  but  the 
child  of  one  of  his  slaves,  whom  the  wife  of 
Virginius  had  brought  up  as  her  own.  Ckudius 
pursued  his  claim  at  the  tribunal  of  Appius, 
who  decreed,  that  till  sufficient  evidence  could 
be  procured  on  both  sides,  Virginia  should  be 
put  under  the  custody  of  her  supposed  master. 
The  people,  animated  by  the  lover  Icilius,  re- 
sisted the  execution  of  this  iniquitous  sentence, 
and  in  the  mean  time  Virginius  was  privately 
sent  for  from  the  camp:  on  his  arrival,  the 
people,  ^gready  agitated,  accompanied  him  to 
the  tribunal  of  Appius,  whose  passions  were 
now  too  far  interested  to  sufier  him  'to  stop 
short  in  his  TiUainous  project.  JMotwithstanding 
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the  clearest  eridence,  he  adjudged  Virginia  to 
Claudius.  The  unhappy  father,  desiring  to  be 
permitted  to  speak  priratdy  to  his  daughter  be- 
fore she  was  taken  from  him,  drew  her  near 
some  shops,  where,  after  an  affeqtionate  em* 
brace,  snatchtng  up  a  butcher's  knife,  as  the 
only  remaining  means  ctf  preserving  her  chastity, 
he  plunged  it  into  her  heart !  Drawiikg  out  the 
bloody  weapon,  he  held  it  up  to  AppiuS,  and 
devoted  his  head  to  the  infernal  gods.  A  violent 
commotion  succeeded,  in  whim  tbt  decemvir 
and  his  party,  attempting  to  seiae  Virginius 
and  Icilitts,  were  obliged  tojpetreat.  Virginius 
repaired  to  the  army,  which,  excited  to  revok 
by  his  complaints,  left  their  generals,  and 
inarched  to  Rome ;  they  were  there  joined  by 
the  other  army  which  was  posted  against  the 
Sabines,  and  both  retired  to  the  Mens  Sacer. 
The  senate  then  found  it  necessary,  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  public  peace,  to  abolish  the  de*> 
cemviratc,  and  the  consuhr  authority  was  re- 
stored: Appius  was  impeached  by  Vireinius 
and  carried  to  prison,  where  he  died,  pr^bly 
by  his  own  hand,  before  triaL  Livii  jL.  IIjL 
nhn.  Halu:,     Unmers.  Hijt. — A. 

CLAUDIUS,  Afpios,  sumamed  Grn//,  or 
the  Blind,  a  descendant  of  die  decemvir,  was  fa- 
mous for  his  knowledge  in  civil  law,  and  his 
political  abifities.  He  was  coisor  with  C.  Plau- 
tius,  B.C.  313,  when  he  made  himself  very  odi»- 
t>us  to  the  patricians,  by  admitring  into  the 
aenate  the  sons  of  frcedmen,  and  by  transfer- 
ring from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Potitii,  to 
men  of  servile  condition,  the  management  of 
the  public  sacrifices  to  Hercules.  His  censor- 
ship, however,  .was  rendered  celebrated  by 
the  useful  public  works  which  he  completed  j 
viz,  the  supply  of  water  to  Rome  by  an  aque- 
duct seven  miles  in  length,  and  the  paved  road 
from  Rome  to  Capua,  called  the  Appian-way. 
He  had  the  sole  hcmoor  of  these  works,  because, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  year  and  half,  which 
was  the  supposed  legal  period  of  the  censordiip, 
he  refvsed  to  resign  his  office,  and  insisted  upon 
holding  it  for  five  yeaors,  as  bad  anciently  been 
the  custom;  and  carrying  his  point  (which 
seems  a  strange  instance  of  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  Roman  constitution),  he  remained  cen- 
sor without  a  colleague  during  tlu:  rest  of  the 
term.  He  was  made  consul  B.C.  307,  with 
L.  Vdumnius  Flamma,  and  his  talents  being 
rather  civil  than  miKtary,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
main at  Rome,  though  two  consular  armies 
were  in  the  field,  in  the  next  ye^ir  he  officiated 
as  prctor.  Ke  was  again  consul  with  Volum- 
nius  B.C.  296,  when  ne  w<is  sent  to  cqmmand 
against  the  unitied  Tuscans  and  Samnites.    His 


ill  success  in  sereral  small  actions  'gave  his  sot* 
diers  s^ch,  a. distrust  qfhh  abilities  that  his  col*- 
league  was  obliged  to  be  sent  for  to  his  assise*- 
ance.  Appius  was.  very  uneasv  under  this  ri- 
valry, but  in  a  pitched  battle  which  Volumnios 
fought  against  the  enemy,  he  performed  his  part' 
with,  much  courage,  and  had  a  considerable 
share  in  the  victory.  In  his  advanced  years  he 
had  the  misfortufie  to  lose  his  sight  1  b^t  tl)e 
vigour  of  his  mind  was  unimpaired.  He  i^ 
praised  in  the  Roman  annals  for  his  spirited  ad^ 
vice  against  makim  peace  with  Fyrrhus,  wbea 
that  kmg,  after  a  vKtory,  sent  his  minister  Cy« 
neas  to  Ron^e,  B.C.  279,  in  order  to  negociate 
atreaty.  The  eloquence  of  Appius,  aged  as 
he  was,  kept  the  Romans  steadj  to  tl^ir  usual 
principle,  never  to  trea(  with  a  victorious  enemy. 
Cicero,  who  mentions  Appius  among  the  ancieqt 
Roman  orators,  as  a  fluent  and  animated  speaker^ , 
also,  in  his  *'  Dialogue  on  Old  Age,"  gives  ^ 
striking  picture  of  him  in  domestic  life.  **  Ap- 
pius, when  old  and  blind,  ruled  a  family  of  four 
grown  sons,  fire  daughters,  and  numerous. de- 
pendants ;  for  he  preserved  himnind  in  .a  state 
of  tension,  like  a  bow,  nor  gave  way  to  the  de« 
hility  of  age.  He  retained  not  only  authority 
but  command  over  his  household  :  his  servants 
stood  in  awe  of  him,  his  children  revered  hin% 
and  he  was  dear  to  all :  his  house  was  a  model' 
of  the  manners  and  discipline  of  antiquity.'* 
Thb  praise,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Cato  the  Cen^ 
sor,  implies  rather  a  respectable  than  an  amiable 
character;  and  Appius  appears  to  have  liad  a 
full  share  of  the  pfri^e  and  violence  of  his- 
family.  Livii  Hist.  IJT.  isf'  X.  Cicero  OraU 
fa*  Dt  Sefteci.     Univers.  Hist. — A.. 

CLAVIITS,  Christoi^her,  mathematician,. 
was  born  at  Bamberg,  about  the  year  1 537.  .At 
a  very  early  age  he  was  admitted  in  the  Jesuits^ 
Company,  and  made  a  great  progress  in  tb^ 
sciences,  particularly  the  mathematics.  He  was  • 
sent  by  his  superiors  to  Rome,  where  he  acquir- 
ed a  high  degree  of  reputation,  and  was  pmpiov- 
edby  pope  Gregory  XIII  in  1581  and  xc8a,  m 
the  correction  of  the  Roman  calendar,  which  he 
afterwards  defended  against  Scaliger,  Victa,  and 
others  who  attacked  it.  He  published  a  variety 
of  works,  which  have  been  collected  in  five 
volumes.  Morcri  gives  the  contents  of  each 
volume.  Dr.  Hutton  remarks  that  his  writings 
are  mostly  elementary,  having  very  little  invefi*- 
tion  of  his  own,  but  that  he  vras  an  elaborate 
and  assiduous  student.  He  died  at  Rome  Fe- 
bruary the  6th,  1612,  aged  75  years.  Moreri— 
Hutton. --W.  N. 

CLAYTON,  RoBFRT,  an  eminent  prelate 
o{^  the  church  of  Ireland^  was  the.  sen  of  Dr.> 
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•Dayton,  dean  of  Kildarc,  and  minister  of  St. 
'Micbael'si  Dublin.    He  was  bom^n  that  capital 
in  I  ($95)  and  was  sent  for  classical  education  to 
Westminster  school.    Thence  he  removed  to 
Trinity  college,  TDuWin,  of  which,  4n  process  of 
•time,  he  became  a  fellow.     He  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  divinity ;  and  having  comcTnto-^the 
possession  of  a  handsome  fortune  on  'the  death 
•of  bis  father,  he  married  in  1728,  first' openly 
^resigning  his  fellowship  without  any  beneficiary 
commutation.    Oh  passing  a  wmter-in  London, 
'an  extraordinay  act  of  bounty  made  him  ad- 
vantageously known  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  with 
•whom  he  cultivated  an  intimate  friendship,  and 
•whose  theological  'Opinions  he  embraced.    By 
him,  Dr.  Claytpn  »was  ^recommended  to  queen 
Caroline  ;  atid-lihis  recommendation  was  enfeix:* 
ed  by  the«good  offices  of  lady  Sundon,  the 
queen*9  favourite,  who  had  married  a  relation  of 
•Dr.  Claykm.     His  promotion  to  the  bishopric 
of  ^Kilbia,  in  January,  1730,  was  the  conse- 
•quence.     He  was  translated  to  Cork  in  I735> 
-and  to  Cloeher  in  1745.    Dr.  Clayton  had  been 
^long  a  bishop^tefore  he  was  otherwise  known 
-than  as  a  very  polite  man,  who  mixed  much  in 
society,  and   filled  a  dignified  station  with  a 
liberal  and  munificent  spirit.    So  little  was  he 
•suspected  of  literary  assiduity,  that  his   first 
^work,  *<  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Jews,''  was  attributed  to  another  pen.    He 
-soon,  however,  followed  it  with  ^*  The  Chrono- 
logy of  the  Hebrew  Bible  vindicated,  with  some 
^Conjectures  in  relation  to  Egypt,  &c.''  an  elabo- 
rate performance,  printed  in  1747,  4to.  which 
excited  the  -attention  of  the  learned.     Continu- 
ing  his  biblical  researches,  he  published  in  1749 
•*  A  Dissertation  on  Prophecy  j*'  and  soon  after^ 
**  An  impartial  Enquiry  into  the  Time  of  the 
ComiAg  of    the  Messiah,"  in  two  letters  to 
an  eminent  Jew.    In  1^51  appeared  •*  An  Es- 
say oa  Spirit,  wherein  Uie  Doctrine  of  the  Tri* 
•nity  is  considered  in  the  Light  of  Reason  and 
Nature,  €cc.  ftc."    To  this  work  the  bishop  of 
Clogher  prefixed  a  dedication,^  widi  his  name,  to 
the  primate  of  Ireland,  and  it  universally  passed 
i^or  bis  own  composition.  It  excited  a  «(rarm.con-- 
troversy,  and  fixed  upon^the  bishop  a  stain  of 
:heresy,  which  prevented  his  further  advance- 
■m^t,  and  exposed  h;m<to  the  displeasure*  of  his 
church.     Yet  it  is  now  certain  that  the  .work 
was  written  by  a  young  clergyman  in  hisdio- 
xese,  and  that.die  -bishop  consented  to  be  its 
-father  by  adoption,  through  a  romantic  genero- 
•«ity,  or  with  the  hope  of  calling  more  attention 
to  the  subject.    The  next  work  published  in  his 
o«ame,  and  which  was   undoubtedly  his  own, 
•was  A  ^^  Vindicatiou  of  the  Uistocies  of  the 


Old  -and  New  Testament,  in  Answcrto  the  Ob- 
jections  of  ithe  late  Lord  Bolingbroke,"  1752, 
"8vo.  To  *this  he  published  a  second  part  in 
-1754,.  containing  a  philosophical  explanation  of 
-the  mosaical  history  of  the  creation  and  de« 
luge,  and  remarks  on  the  present  theory  of  the 
<tides.  These  pieces  abound  with  learned  critic 
cism  and  ingenious  disquisition ;  but  some  of 
the  ](lhysical  principles  maintained  in  diem  are 
rather  fanciful  than  solid.  .A  translation  which 
he  published  in  1753  of  a  manuscript  **  Jour- 
nal from  Grand  Cairo  to  Mount  Smai,*'  was 
•chiefly  intended  to  excite  the  society  of  Anti- 
quaries (to  whom  it  was  dedicated)  to  some 
efforts  <for  examining  the  written  mountains  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  from  which  he  conceivt- 
«d  that  some 'very  important  historical  and  chro^ 
nological  information  might  be  derived.  The 
•bishop  made  very  liberal  offers  towards  defray- 
4n?  the  expence  of  executing  such  a  design* 
His  ardour  in  promoting  wluit  he  thought  an 
•essential  reform  in  the  church  was  displayed  by 
an  extraordiflary  stq>  he  took  in  1756,  the  event* 
of  which  proved  it  to  ha^e  been  radier  viwll  in-o 
tended,  than  well  timed  or  duly  considered. 
This  was  a  motion  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords 
for  expunging  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian 
creeds  from  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Ireland. 
His  speech  on  this  occasion  gave  high  ofienccy 
-especially  to  his  brethren  on  the  episcopal  bench^ 
nor  does  it  appear  that  he  met  with  a  single 
supporter.  r)o  public  attack,  however,  wat  . 
made  upon  hini,  till  after  his  publication,  in 
'7S7»  ®*  ^^  ^^^^  P^^  ^f  ^^  '*  Vindication  of 
the  Histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.^ 
In  this  work  he  pursued  his  theological  specu«> 
lations  widi  so  much  freedom,  and  deviated  so  . 
far  from  orthodoxy,  that  the  governors  of  the 
church  of  Ireland  determined  to  proceed  by  law 
against  him.  An  order  was  obtained  from  the 
kmg  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  then  kMtl-lieu- 
tenant  of  the  kingdom,  to  commence  a  prose* 
cution  against  the  bishop  of  Clogher ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  a  day  was  appointed  for  a  ge- 
neral meeting  of  the  Irish  prelates  at  the  house 
of  the  primate,  to  which  Dr.  Clayton  was  sum- 
moned. But  the  expected  censure  or  depriva- 
tion was  precluded  by  the  dcadi  of  the  offender]^ 
who,  before  the  time  fixed  upon,  was  carried  off^ 
by  a  nervous  fever,  the  effect  of  the  agitation  of 
mind  into  which  these  proceedings  had  thrown 
him.  He  died  on  February  2f>t  1758,  in  the 
*64th'year  of  his  age ;  and  it  is  probable  that'  the 
^mimsters  of  George  II.  were  not  sorry  to  be 
thus  xelieved  from  the  burthen  imposed  upon 
them  of  a  religious  prosecution,  which  would 
bave  drawn  much  attention,  and  have  appeared 
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«  violation  of  the  principles  generally  prevalent 
in  that  reign.     Biog^  Brkan.^^h* 

CLEANTHES,  a  stoic  philosopher^  son  of 
Phanias,  was  a  native  of  Assus  in  Lydia»  and 
flourished  about  B«C.  240.  Being  endowed 
with  an  athletic  (rame  of  body,  his  first  occu- 
pation was  that  of  a  boxer;*  but  a  visit  to 
Athens  inspired  him  with  the  desire  of  studying 
philosophy.  He  became  a  disciple  l>f  21eno9 
and  in  order  to  enable  himself  to  devote  the 
day  to  study,  he  employed  his  bodily  strength  at 
night  in  drawing  vtrater  and  other  laborious  em* 
ployments,  by  which  he  gained  a  frugal  sub- 
sistance.  It  is  related,  that  being  cajled  before 
the  court  of  Areopagus,  according  to  a  wise 
law  of  the  Athenians,  to  give  an  account  of 
the  means  by  which  he  maintained  himself)  as  he 
followed  no  visible  profession  \  he  summoned  as 
his  witnesses  the  gardener  for  whom  he  drew 
water,  and  the  woman  whose  com  he  ground 
in  a  hand-mill.  Such  a  proof  of  industry,  joined 
to  the  love  of  knowledge,  struck  the  court  with 
admiration,  and  a  present  of  ten  minae  vras 
decreed  him  out  of  the  public  treasury ;  which, 
however,  Zeno,  who  saw  the  advantage  of  this 
course  of  moral  discipline,  would  not  permit 
him  to  accept.  The  poverty  of  Cleanthes 
obliged  him,  in  the  want  of  paper,  to  write  his 
master's  lectures  upon  shells  and  bones ;  he 
persevered,  however,  in  his  course  of  study,  and 
was  a  hearer  of  Zeno  for  nineteen  years.  lie  had 
to  contend,  not  only  with  indiffence»  but  with 
natural  slowness  of  parts,  to  vniich  the  subtle- 
ties of  stoicism  would  give  much  painful  exer- 
cise. His  fellow -pupik  derided  his  patient  la- 
bour, by  giving  him  the  appellation  of  the  ass  $ 
iM.  whicn  he  observed,  that  if  he  was  an  ass,  he 
was  better  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  Zeno's 
<doctrine.  They  who  judged  more  favourably  of 
him,  called  him  Hercules^  on  account  ot  his 
endurance  of  mental  and  bodily  toil.  At  length 
he  arrived  at  that  degree  of  eminence,  as  to  be 
chosen  the  successor  of  Zeno  in  his  school. 
Several  of  his  sayings  are  recorded  by  Diog. 
Laertius,  most  ot  which  would  appear  flat  or 
obscure  to  a  modern.  Cicero,  however,  has 
quoted  a  passage  from  him,  which  displays 
some  elegance  and  elevation  of  fancy.  *'  Cie- 
anthes  (says  he)  was  aoctfstomed  to  direct  his 
pupils  to  conceive  of  Pleasure,  as  a  pictured 
iigure  sifitlng  oa  a  throne,  royally  habited,  and 
attended  by  the  Virtues  as  her  handmaids,  who 
were  continually  whispering  in  her  ear  to  do 
nothing  that  might  give  ofience,  or  might,  be 
the  cause  of  pain  or  suffering."'  (De  .Finib«  IL 
^jO  It  is  also  worth  repeating,  that  this  philo-^ 
€opher^  when  upbraided  for  his  tlQudity,  je- 


Jlied,  "  It  pfesenres  me  from  many  mistakes.**'^ 
[e   seems  to  have   been  of   a  candid   and  • 
{gentle  disposition,  judging  fairly  of  others,  and 
iKle  afibcted  with  censures  cast  upon  himself^ 
He  retained  his  faeuitie»toold'age,  and  said  that 
he  should  always  think  life  worth  the  possession^  - 
while  he  was  able  to  reflect  and  study.    Suffer- 
ing at  length  under  a  disease  of  the  mouth,  for 
which  tl^  physicians'  reoommended  •  fastings 
after  he  had  persisted  in  abstinence  fop^  two- 
days,  he  appeared  so  much  better,  that  th^y* 
wx>uld  have  allowed  him  to  return  to  the  use  of 
food.     But,  as  he  said,  he  had  proceeded  so  far 
on  his  journey,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
stop  ;  he  therefore  continued  his  abstinence  till 
nature  was  exhausted. 

Clean  thes  was  the  author  of  many  vnritings,- 
whidi  were  much  valued  in  their  time,  bujt  of 
which  only  some  small  fragments  have  reached 
us.  The  roman  senate,  k>ng  *  after  his  deaths 
honoured  his  memory  by  a  statue  at  his  na- 
tive place.  Diog.  Laeri.  Brucksr^  HisU  Philos^  - 
Jliorm.-^A. 

CLEMANGK,  or  Db  Claminces^  Ni- 
CHOLAs,  a  distinguished  divine -of  Paris,  was 
bom  at  the  village  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons, 
whence  he  took  bis  name.   He  studied  at  Paris 
under  Gerson  and  otlier  masters,  and  became 
rector  of  the  university  in  1393.    He  first  ap« 
peared  as  a  writer  in  a  letter  to  Charles  VL 
of  France,  on  the  subject  of  putting  an  end  ta 
the  papal  schism,  which  then  scandalised  the 
church.     He  wrote  to  the  anti-pope  Clement 
VIL  on  the  same  topics  and  after  his  death 
went  to  Avignon,  and  resided  some  time  with 
Benedict  XIll.  whose  cause  he  strenuously  de- 
fended.   He  was  suspected  of  composing  the  • 
bull  of  excommunication  issued  -by  that  pon- 
tiff* against  the  king  and  kinj^dom  of  France 
in  1407;   and  on  account  of  that  suspicion,  . 
was    obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  the  Car- 
thusian convent  of  Valfonds,  where  he^  wrote 
most  of  his  works.  Regaining  the  king's  favour, 
he  went  to  reside  ht  Langresj  of  the  cathedral  ' 
of  which  he  was  canon  and  treasurer.   He  was 
afterwards   made   chanter  and  archdeacon   of 
*  Bayeux.    He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  *• 
the  college  of  Navarre,  where  he  died  some 
time  before  1440.      The  works  of  Clemangis 
are  reckoned  among  those  which  testify  the  most 
forcibly   concerning    the    corruptions    of    the 
church  of  Rome  j  on  which  account,  most  of  : 
them  were  published  by  Lydius,  a   protestant  . 
minister  in  Holland,  in  1613  f  one  of  these  is  - 
a  treatise  entitled  "  Of  the  corrupt  State  of  the  . 
Church,"  written  about  14 I4,ip  which  with  great  l^ 
freedom  he  censures  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  - 
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tliett  pomf^'  ^d  pride,  the  accnmuTatiofi  of  l>e* 
neftcesi  the  disorders  in  monastrriea,  5cc.  In 
another  treatise  he  argues  strongly  against  the 
infallibility  of  general  councils,  which  was 
maintained  by  the  university  of  Paris :  he 
speaks  very  freely  in  another  piece  of  the  abuse 
of  festivals  in  the  church,  which  he  says  are  al- 
ready 6o  numerous,  that  it  would  be  more  ex- 
pettient  to  retrench  than  to  add  to  them.  A 
treatise  on  "  Simoniacal  Prelates"  declaims 
'With  much  warmth  against  the  practice  common 
at  .that  time  of  exacting  money  for  the  confer- 
ring of  orders,  and  the  admission  of  ignorant 
persons  into  the  church  who  bought  their 
^places.  There  is  likewise  a  large  collection  of 
the  letters  of  Clemanrris,  of  which  many  relate 
to  flhe  papal  schism,  to  the  civil  wars  of  France, 
to  the  disorders  among  ecclesiastics,  and  other 
important  topics.  The  sytle  of  this  author  is 
remarkably  pure  and  chaste,  and  his  eloquence 
is  of  a  kind  superior  to  the  general  taste  of  his 
age.  He  is  censured  by  the  catholic  writers  as 
too  declamatory  and  satirical ;  but  it  was  natu- 
ral that  they  should  be  desirous  of  invalidating 
those  invectives  against  the  church  which  have 
furnished  arms  to  their  antagonists.     Du  Pin. 

CLEMENT  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  or  pope, 
called*  Clemens  Rom  anus,  is,  by  all  the  ancient 
writers>  accounted  the  same  Clement  whom 
St.  Paul  mentions  among  bis  fellow  labourers 
(Philip,  iv.  3.)  Some  have  supposed  him  to  have 
been  a  Roman  by  birth,  others  a  Jew  $  but  the 

Sint  IS  wholly  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  have 
loired  St.  Paul  to  Rome,  and  there  to  have 
also  received  the  instructions  of  St.  Peter,  by 
whom  he  was  ordained  bishop.  There  is  much 
difierence  of  opinion  respecting  the  order  of 
succession  of  die  first  bidhopa  of  Rome ;  but 
the  most  prevalent  is,  that  Clement  succeeded 
Clehis  or  Anacletus,  A.D.  91,  and  that  he  go- 
verned the  church  ten  years,  dying  in  loo. 
Though  he  is  styled  a  martyr  by  die  church  of 
Rome,  there  is  no  good  proof  that  he  suflered 
martyrdom;  and  the  records  of  this  event  by 
the  modem  Greeks  are  evidently  fabulous. 
Clement  is  universally  reckoned  the  author  of 
an  epistle  written  in  the  name  of  the  church 
of  Rome  to  that  of  Corinth,  and  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  remains  of  christian 
antiquity.  Its  occasion  was  a  schism  which 
had  arisen  among  the  Corinthians,  in  conse* 
quince  of  the  jealousy  of  some  individuals 
against  the  {lersons  in  office ;  and  its  topics  are 
the  duties  of  mutual  afiecdon,  humility,  and 
concord^  and  the  necessity  of  a  due  subordi- 
joatiiMt  in  ecclesiastical  concems.    There  are 


extant  fagments  of  a  second  episde  of  Cfente^, 
which,  however,  the  best  critics  have  deter-, 
mined  to  be  spurious*    Other  works  which 
have  passed  under  his  name,  but  are  allowed  to 
be  supposititious,  are,  **  Canons  of  the  Apos- 
tles/' **  Apostolic  Constxtudons,"  '^  Recogni« 
tions,"  «  Clemendne  Homilies,''  "  Acts  of  St. 
Peter/'  and,  **  Epistle   to  James,  brother  of. 
our  Lord."    An  edidon  of  all  Clement's  works, 
genuine    and    spurious,    was  published   with. 
learned  commentaries  by  Cotelerius,  in  his  col- 
lection of  Patres  Apostol.     Paris f  1672  \  and 
again  by  Le   Clerc,  jtmst.    1698.     Du    Pin. 
Cave  Hist.  Liter.     Lardner.     Ceillier^^h. 

CLEMENT  U.  pope,  was  a  native  of  Saxony, 
named  Stager  or  Suidger^  and  vras  bishop  of 
Bamberg,  when,  on  the  deposidon  of  Gregory 
VL  at  die  council  of  Sutri,  in  1046,  he  was 
unanimously  raised  to  the  pontifical  chair.  On 
the  day  o£  bis  elecdon,  he  solemnly  crowned 
the  emperor  Henry  IIL  and  his  wife  Agnes. 
He  held  a  council  at  R<Hne  for  die  purpose  of 
abolishing  simony,  and  died  in  1047,  after  a 
pontificate  of  nine  months  and  fifteen  days. 
Bower.     Mweri. — A. 

CLEMENT  in.  pope,  a  Roman,  whose 
secular  name  was  Paul  Scholari,  was  cardinal- 
bish<^  of  Palestrina  at  die  dme  of  his  elecdon 
to  the  pondficate  in  118  7,  on  the  death  of 
Gregory  VIII.  His  first  care  vras  to  put  aa 
end  to  the  dispute  which  had  subsisted  fiftf 
years  between  the  popes  uid  the  city  of  Rome 
with  respect  to  the  civil  government  of  the 
latter,  and  which  had  obliged  many  of  the 
popes  to  reside  elsewhere.  He  efiected  an  ac- 
commodadon,  by  which  he  was  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  Rome,  and  the  office  of  patrician 
was  changed  for  the  more  limited  power  of 
prefect.  He  then  removed  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect ;  and 
he  retained  the  warm  attachment  of  the  Romans 
during  his  whole  pondficate.  He  followed  the 
example  of  his  predecessor  in  preaching  a 
cru$ade  against  the  Saracens,  who,  under  the 
renowned  Saladin,  had  conquered  Jerusalem  % 
and  he  engaged  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the 
kings  of  France  and  England,  and  several  other 
sovereigns,  in  the  common  cause.  He  accom« 
modated  a  difference  subsisdng  between  the 
holy  see  and  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  freed 
that  kingdom  from  the  legandne  authority  of 
Ac  archbishop  of  York.  He  likewise  inter* 
fered  to  compose  the  disturbances  which  arose 
in  Sicily  aftinr  the  death  of  its  king,  William, 
Clement  terminated  a  short  but  honrurable 
pondficate  by  hid  death  in  Marchj  1 191*  £jtuer. 
M$teri4^^A* 
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CLEMENT  IV.  pope,  was  a  native  of  St. 
Gilles  on  the  Rhone,  and  dcsccnd<"d  from  the 
illustrious  family  of  le  Gros,  Hts  original 
name,  however,  appears  to  have  been  Guj  Fou^ 
caulu  In  his  youth  he  followed  the  profession 
of  arms,  which  he  exchanged  for  that  of  the 
law,  and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  civi- 
lians of  his  time.  He  was  some  time  secretary 
to  Lewis  IX.  king  of  France.  He  married,  and 
had  two  daughters  ;  but  on  the  death  of  his 
wife  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was 
made  bishop  of  Puy,  and  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Narbonne.  Urban  IV.  created  him  in  1 261 
cardinal-bishop  of  Sabina,  and  sent  him  legate 
a  latere  into  England.  During  his  absence,  he 
was  elected  pope  at  Perugia  in  1265,  on  the 
vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  Urban  IV.  He 
immediately  declared  his  resolution  against  imi- 
tating his  predecessors  in  the  partial  promotion 
of  his  relations,  and.  he  faithfully  adhered  to  it. 
His  brother,  who  was  a  parish  priest,  was 
only  advanced  by  him  to  a  living  somewhat 
richer.  He  obliged  his  nephew  to  resign  two 
out  of  three  benefices  he  possessed  ;  and  he 
offered  so  little  encouragement  to  those  who  . 
should  marry  his  daughters,  that  they  both 
entered  into  a  convent.  The  great  political 
event  of  his  reign  was  the  investiture  of  Charles 
of  Anjou  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  upon 
conditions  very  favourable  to  the  see  of  Rome 
with,  respect  to  ecclesiastical  matters.  The 
pope  promoted,  with  great  zeal,  the  cause  of 
Charles  against  Manfred  and  Conradin,  and  has 
been  accused  by  some  of  the  German  writers 
of  advising  the  execution  of  the  latter,  but 
apparently  with  injustice.  Clement  died  at 
Viterbo,  m  November,  1268,  leaving  a  high 
character  for  charity,  disinterestedness,  and 
sanctity  of  life.  He  wrote  the  life  of  St. 
Hedwiga  queen  of  Poland,  some  letters,  and 
other  pieces.     Bower.     Moreri. — A. 

CLEMENT  V.  pope,  was  a  Gascon  by 
birth,  by  name  Bcrtrand  de  Goty  son  of  the 
lord  of  Villandrau  in  the  diocese  of  Bourdeaux, 
He  was  born  a  subject  of  the  king  of  England  ; 
and  being  promoted  fiist  to  the  see  of  Com- 
minges,  .and  then  to  that  of  Bourdeaux,  by 
Boniface  VIII.  the  inveterate  foe  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  king  of  France,  he  was  considered  as  of 
the  party  opposite  to  that  monarch.  On  the 
death  bf  Benedict  XI.  the  popedom  was  kept 
vacant  for  several  months  in  consequence  of  the 
contention  of  the  French  and  Italian  parties, 
till  at  length  it  was  agreed  that  cardinal  Cajetnn 
diould  name  three  transalpine  archbishops,  of 
whom  the  French  party  should  elect  one.  The 
cardinal  nominated  three,  all  supposed  enemies 
'  vot.  in. 


to  Philip,  of  whom  Bertrand  de  Got,archbi« 
shop  of  Bourdeaux,  was  the  first.  A  private  in* 
tcrview  was  immediately  contrived  between  the 
king  and  the  archbishop,  at  which  the  latter,  in 
consequence  of  obtaining  the  king's  consent  to 
his  elevation,  promised  to  embrace  his  inter^st^ 
and  in  particular  to  grant  six  favours  which  the 
king  required  of  him.  His  election  soon  fol- 
lowed in  June,  1305,  when  he  took  the  name 
of  Clement.  He  gave  a  presage  of  his  attach-* 
ment  to  France,  by  summoning  the  cardinals  to 
attend  him  at  Lyons.  He  was  crowned  at  that 
city  with  great  pomp,  though  the  solemnity 
was  disturbed  by  the  accident  of  the  falling  of 
an  old  wall  overcharged  with  spectators,  by 
which  John  duke  of  Britanny,  Gaillard  the 
pope's  brother,  and  a  number  of  persons  of' 
distinction,  were  killed,  and  the  king's  brother 
was  much  hurt.  The  pope's  tiara  fell  from 
his  head,  and  a  carbuncle  of  great  value  was 
struck  out  of  it,  which  the  Italians  afterwards 
regarded  as  predicting  that  calamitous  transfer 
of  the  holy  see  to  Avignon,  which  this  pope 
commenced.  Clement  V.  began  his  reign  by 
performing  his  promises  to  Philip,  four  of 
which  were,  the  absolution  of  the  king  from  the 
censures  of  Boniface,  the  re^establishment  of 
the  cardinals  Colonna,  tKe  grant  to  the  king  of 
the  tenths  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  his 
kingdom  for  five  years,  and  the  revocation  of 
Boniface's  bull  claiming  a  temporal  dominion 
over  France.  Being  strongly  urged  by  Philip 
to  perform  his  fifth  promise,  which  related  ta 
passing  a  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the 
memory  of  Boniface,  he  at  length  unwillingly 
instituted  a  process,  in  which  witnesses  for  and 
against  that  pontiff  were  heard,  but  the  final 
determination  was  referred  to  a  general  councUi 
On  the  murder  of  the  emperor  Albert  in  1308, 
Clement  recommended  Henry  duke  of  Luxem- 
burg as  his  successor,  who  was  accordingly 
elected.  In  1309  he  removed  from  Poitiers  ta 
Avignon,  which  was  thenceforth  the  seat  of  his 
pontifical  authority.  Soon  after,  he  excommu- 
nicated the  Venetians  on  account  of  their  seizure 
of  Ferrara,  and  proceeding  against  them  also 
with  temporal  arms,  recovered  the  city,  and 
subjected  it  to  the  papal  dominion.  The  gene- 
ral council  which  he  had  first  summoned  for 

13 10,  met  at  Viennein  Dauphinc,  in  October, 

131 1.  In  this,  the  memory  of  Boniface  was  . 
acquitted  from  the  charge  of  heresy  which  had 
been  brought  against  it,  and  Philip  was  obliged 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  abolition  of  the  acts  ot 
his  great  adversary,  and  the  indemnity  of  all 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  violences  againsj 
him.     (See    Boniface  VIII.)    Th«  busincst 
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which  rendered  this  council  famous,  was  the 
i:ondcmnation  of  the*  knights-templars,  and 
the  abolition  of  their  order.  Thia  religious 
and  military  fraternity,  which  was  originally 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the 
pilgrims  who  visited  Jerusalem,  had  risen  from 
a  state  of  poverty  to  vast  wealth  and  conscr 
^uence,  and  had  large  possessions  in  almost 
every  country  in  Europe.  Prosperity  had  ren- 
dered them  insolent  and  dissolute,  and  their 
jrichcs  made  them  a  tempting  prey  to  sovereigns. 
Philip  king  of  France-  in  particular  resolved 
upon  their  ruin.  They  were  suddenly  accused> 
probably  through  -suoomation,  of  the  most 
enormous  and  detestable  crimes  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  all  the  knights  in  France  were 
arrested  -op  the  same  day,  and  their  estates 
seized.  Processes  were  carried  on  against 
•  them,  confessions  were  obtained,  and  many 
were  executed^  '  Philip  made  himself  a  party  in 
the  affair,  and' the  pope  was  induced  to  concur 
with  him  in  his  measures.  But  the  final  deci- 
sion was  referred  to  the  council  ;  and  in  13 12 
a  bull  was  issued  abolishing  the  order,  and  an- 
nexing their  estates  in  most  countries  to  the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The  same 
council  likewise  condemned  the  errors  of  the 
Beguardi  and  Beguinae,  a  fanatical  sect  lately 
arisen  in  Germany,  and  made  various  ordi- 
nances for  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
The  health  of  the  pope  not  long  ?fter  began  to 
decline  ;  and  intending  to  remove  to  Bourdeaux 
for  the  change  of  air,  he  died  by  the  way  at 
Roqucmaure  in  the  diocese  of  Nismes,  in  Aprils 
13 14,  having  filled  the  pontifical  chair  some- 
what less  than  nine  years.  This  pope  is 
charged  with  avarice,  simony,  and  other  vices, 
by  V illani,  who,  as  an  Italian,  was  probably 
4infavourable  to  his  memory  on  account  of  his 
removal  of  the  holy  see  to  Avignon.  He 
seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  too  much  an  in- 
trument  of  king  Philip,  from  motives  of  per- 
sonal interest.  Clement  framed  a  number  of 
constitutions,  since  known  by  the  name  of 
**  The  Clementines,"  which  were  published  by. 
his  successor  John  XXII.  and  were  received  as 
laws  in  the  courts  of  justice.  He  founded  the 
university  of  Perugia.  Du  Pin.  Bower. 
Moreri.'^K. 

CLEMENT  VI.  pope,  first  named  Peter 
Roger,  son  of  William  lord  of  Roziers  in  the 
Xiimosin,  was  bom  about  1292.  He  entered 
young  into  .the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Chaise- 
Dieu  in  Auvergne,  and  then  studied  at  Paris, 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  in  di- 
vinity. Pope  John  XXII.  created  him  abbot  of 
Fcscamp>  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Arras.   He 


was  also  well  received  at  the  court  of  Philip 
king  of  France,  who  admitted  him  into  his 
cotincil,  and  created  him  archbishop,  first  of 
Rouen,  and  then  of  Sens.  Benedict  XIL 
raised  him  in  13^8  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal. 
On  the  death  of  that  pope,  in  1342,  he  was 
unanimously  elected  his  successor  in  the  ponti- 
fical chair,  then  fixed  at  Avignon.  The  Ro- 
mans, upon  his  election,  sent  him  a  solemn  em« 
bassy  to  olFcr  him  the  government  of  their  city, 
during  life,  not  as  pope,  but  as  Peter  Roger  ; 
and  to  request  his  removal  of  the  papal  seat  to 
Rome,  and  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  every 
50th  instead  of  every  looth  year.  The  first 
request  he  evaded  ;  with  the  second  he  com- 
plied. He  renewed  the  excommunication  pro- 
noiihced  against  the  emperor  Lewis  ©f  Bavaria ; 
and  upon  his  suing  for  absolution,  the  terms 
upon  which  the  pope  offered  it  were  so  humi- 
liating, that  the  German  states  and  princes  met 
at  Francfort,  caused  them  to  be  rejected,  as 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  empire.  The 
pope  thereupon  commanded  the  election  of  a 
new  emperor,  and  recommended  Charles  of 
Bohemia,  who  was  chosen  by  a  party,  and 
succeeded  after  the  death  of  Lewis.  Tne  tra- 
gical death  of  Andrew  of  Hungary,,  king  of 
Naples,  happened  abotit  this  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  queen  Joan,  suspected  of  the 
murdef,  fled  to  Avignon,  where  she  pleaded 
her  cause  before  the  pope  and  cardinals.  They 
acquitted  her,  and  the  pope  confirmed  her  new 
marriage  with  Lewis  of  Taranto.  In  return,  she 
either  gave,  or  sold  at  an  under  price,  the  city 
of  Avignon  and  its  territory  to  the  holy  sec, 
which  thenceforth  remained  in  possession  of  it. 
The  revolution  in  the  government  of  Rome, 
caused  by  the  famous  Nicholas  Rienzi,  took 
place  in  1347,  which,  however,  little  affected 
the  papal  court  at  Avignon.  A  plague,  which 
spread  over  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  broke 
out  in  1348,  and  gave  occasion  to. the  display 
of  Clement's  charitable  bounty.  A  sect  of 
enthusiasts,  to  whom  the  calamities  of  the  pesti- 
lence gave  rise,  called  the  Flagellants,  from 
their  practice  of  publicly  scourging  themselves, 
was  prudently  suppressed  by  the  pope,  not- 
withstanding the  high  support  it  had  obtained. 
Clement,  however,  took  the  part  of  the  mendi- 
cant friars  against  the  parochial  clergy,  who 
envied  the  former  the  bequests  they  had  ob- 
tained, and  the  reputation  they  had  acquired, 
by  their  assiduous  attendance  on  the  sick  and 
dying  in  the  plague.  He  mitigated  the  rigour 
ot  the  constitution  of  Gregory  X.  concerning 
the  conclave  ;  and  in  an  illness  not  long  before 
his  death,  he  issued  a  declaration,  by  which  he 
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retracted  any  thing  which  in  disputing,  teach- 
ing, or  preaching,  he  might  have  delivered  re- 
pugnant to  the  catholic  faith  oi  good  morals. 
He  died  in  December,  1352,  and  was  interred 
in  the  monastery  of  Chaise-Dieu.  Very  dif- 
ferent characters  have  been  given  of  this 
pontiff;  but  on  the  whole  it  appears,  that  he 
was  fond  of  pomp  and  splendour,  enjoyed 
the  company  of  tlie  fair  sex,  and  lived  more 
like  a  secular  than  an  ecclesiastical  sovereign ; 
that  he  was  immoderately  intent  upon  aggran- 
dising his  family,  and  regarded  favour  more 
than  merit  in  his  promotions  :  yet  that  he  was 
able,  learned,  and  liberal,  g  lover  of  peace,  and 
impartial  in  his  political  conduct.  He  has  been 
much  praised  by  Petrarch,  whom  he  encouraged 
in  his  literary  pursuits,  particularly  in  his  la- 
bours on  the  writings  of  Cicero.  [Tiraboschu) 
The  only  printed  works  of  Clement  VI.  are 
letters,  a  treatise  on  ecclesiastical  power,  some 
orations,  decretals,  and  a  book  on  the  canoniza- 
tion of  St.  Ivo.  lie  made  great  additions  to 
the  pontifical  palace  at  Avignon,  and  founded. a 
college  at  Rouen.  Du  Pin.  Bower.  M&rer 
ri, — A. 

CLEMENT  Vn.  pope,  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Julian  de'  Medici,  brother  of  Lorenzo, 
who  was  killed  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi 
at  Florence  in  1478.  Young  Julius  (so  he  was 
named)  was  carefully  educated  by  his  uncle  Lo- 
renzo. He  was  brought  up  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  entered  into  the  order  of  the  knights  of 
Rhodes,  whose  standard  he  bore  at  the  corona- 
tion of  his  kinsman,  pope  Leo  X.  That  pontiflF 
declared  him  legitimate,  and  created  him  arch- 
bishop of  Florence.  He  was  sent  legate  to 
Bologna,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  the  car- 
dinalate,  and  made  chancellor  of  the  Roman 
church.  'During  the  pontificate  of  Leo,  who 
shunned  business,  cardinal  JuliUs  had  the  chief 
conduct  of  affairs,  and  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion for  prudence  •'and  ability.  After  the  death 
of  Adrian  VL  he  w^s,  by  a  coalition  of  parties, 
unanimously  elected  to  the  vacant  chair  in  1523, 
when  he  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  VII. 
'  The  affairs  of  Europe  and  oJF  the  church  were 
at  this  period  involved  in  great  difficulties  on  ac-- 
count  of  the  rivalry  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis 
L  and  the  progress  of  Lutheran ismr.  Clement, 
who  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  emperor's  power, 
refused  to  accede  to  a  league  against^Fran^s,, 
and  used  his  endeavours,  though  in  vain,  to  el^. 
fe£t  an  accommodation  between  tl^m.  He 
sent  Campeggi  as  his  legate  into  Germany,  in 
order  taurge  violent  measures  against  the  Lu- 
therans, and  to  elude  the  demand  of  a  general 
council  and'anefFqctual  reformation,  but  he  ob- 
tained fittle  satisfaction.    After  the  battle  of 


Pavia  in  J 5 25,  his  fears  led  him  to  enter  into  a- 
separate  treaty  with  Charles,  to  whom  he  ad- 
vanced a  considerable  sum  of  money ;  but  not 
long  after,  the  same  fears  induced  him  to  join 
in  a  league  against  him,  with  the  French,  the 
Venetians,  and  the  duke  6i  Milan.     This  shift- 
ing and  temporising  policy,  to  which  he  was  al- 
ways too  much  addicted,  brought  upon  him  the 
imperial  arms   under  the   constable  Bourbon, 
who  invaded  the  papal  territories,  and  stormed 
th^city  of  Rome.     (See  Bourbon.)    Clement 
fled  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  was 
besieged  ;  and  being  forced  to  capitulate,  he  was 
held  as  a  prisoner,  till  he  purchased  his  liberty 
upon  hard  conditions.  (See  Charles  V.  empe- 
ror.)    He  was  even  oblieed  at  last  to  make  his  • 
escape  in  disguise.     In  the  mean  time  the  Flo- 
rentines revolted  from  him  and  his  family,  and . 
recovered  their  freedom.     Clement,  whose  suf-  • 
ferings  had  rather  taught  him  more  caution,  than  < 
inflamed  him  with  resentment,  declined  joining 
the  kings  of  France  and.^ngland  against  the  em- 
peror, and  negociated  with  the  latter,  as  the  most 
formidable,  and  best  able  topromote  his  private 
views.     In  1529  he  made  a  separate  treaty  with  • 
Charles,  by  virtue  of  which,  Alexander  de'  Me- 
dici, the  pope's  nephew,  was  to  be  reinstated  in 
his  former  authority  at  Florence,  and  was  to. 
marry  the  emperor's  natural  daughter,  with  a : 
large  dowry;  and  all  the  territories  of  the  ec-- 
clesiastical  state  occupied  by  the  emperor's  arms  . 
were  to  be  restored  to  it.     In  return,  the  pope  • 
granted  the  emperor  the  investiture  of  the  king-- 
dom  of  Naples  without  tribute,  absolved  all  con- 
cerned in   the   sack  of  Rome,  and  permitted  t 
Charles  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  l«vy  the  - 
fourth  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  their  do-- 
minions.     After  this  agreement,  the  pope  and '% 
emperor  had  an  interview  at  Bologna,  where 
they  gave  each  other  all  the  demonstrations  of: 
perfect  friendship^  and  the  latter  received  the. 
imperial  crown  at  the  hands  of  the   former. . 
They  had  much  deliberation  concerning  thcv 
means  of  opposing  the  progress  of  the  reforma-  • 
tion  \  and  Clement  used  all  his  art  to  dissuade.* 
the  emperor  from  calling  a  general  council,  to  ^ 
which  measure  he  was  strongly  inclined*-  They  ? 
had  another  inteiView  at  Bologna  in   1532,  in- 
which  Clement  again  employed  every  artifice  to  % 
protract  the  meeting  of  a  council,  which  he . 
could  no  longer . openly  oppose.     As  nothing., 
was  so  much  at  Clement's  heart  ?s  the  aggran- 
disement of  his  family,  a  proposal,  from  Fran-- 
cis  to  marry  his  second  son  Henry  to  Catharine/ 
the  pope's  niece  was  received  by  him  with  greats 
pleasure,  notwithstanding  his  engagements  with^ 
the  emperor;  and^  he  did  not  scruple  to  take  a^ 
voyage  to  Marseilles,  where  he  had  an.  intern 
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view  with  Francis,  and  the  marriage  was  con- 
summated. An  affair  which  threw  Clement  into 
no  less  perplexity  than  the  rivalry  of  Charles 
and  Francis,  was  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII. 
from  his  wife  Catharine  of  Arragon.  As  this 
was  not  only  unjust  in  itself,  but  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  emperor,  Catharine's  nephew, 
Clement  employed  every  artifice  to  protract  the 
decision  of  the  suit  instituted  by  Henry  for  the 
purpose.  At  length  the  king's  patience  being 
exhausted,  he  procured  .a  sentence  of  divorce  at 
home  from  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  married 
Ann  Boleyn.  Upon  this  event  the  pope,  urged 
by  the  cardinals  of  the  emperor's  party,  was  in- 
duced to  issue  the  fatal  excommunication  of 
Henry,  which  caused  the  abolition  of  his  autho- 
rity 'in  England,  and  the  final  separation  of  this 
important  kingdom  from  the  Romish  com- 
munion. Clement  did  not  long  survive  this  dis- 
aster. He  died  in  September,  1 5 34,  in  the  57th 
year  of  his  age,  and  nth  of  his  pontificate, 
leaving  a  character  of  duplicity,  irresolution,  and 
selfish  policy,  which  perverted  his  natural  good 
sense,  and  subjected  himself  and  the  papal  see 
to  some  of  the  greatest  calamities*  B^wer.  Ro' 
hertsotCs  Hist. ^  Charles  V. — A. 

CLEMENT  VIII.  pope,  originally  named 
Jij^lito  Aldohranditif^y  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  Florentine  family,  and  born  at  Fano  in 
1536.  He  studied  at  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  natural  eloquence  and 
an  upright  disposition.  He  was  made  an  auditor 
of  the  Rota  by  Pius  V.  and  cardinal  by  Sixtus 
V.  who  sent  him  as  legate  a  latere  to  Poland. 
On  the  vacancy  after  the  short  pontificate  of 
Innocent  IX.  he  was  elected  pope,  in  January, 
1592.  He  shed  many  tears  at  his  election,  and 
hegan  his  reign  with  a  very  pious  >isitation  of 
all  the  churches  and  religious  houses  of  Rome* 
He  then  issued  a  severe  edict  against  duelling. 
He  thought  it  his  duty  as  sovereign  pontifF  to 
espouse  the  party  of  the  league  in  France,  and 
make  the  greatest  opposition  to  the  succession 
of  Henry  IV.  5  and  after  the  conversion  of  that 
king  to  the  catholic  religion,  he  still  afiected 
suspicions  of  his  sincerity,  and  treated  all  hia 
advances  with  grea^  haughtiness.  At  length 
the  successes  of  Henry^  and  the  spirit  of  the 
nation,  induced  the  pope,  in  1595,  to  grant  him 
the  requested  absolution  \  though  not  till  hie 
holiness  had  fully  acted  his  part  by  abundance 
of  prayers,  supplications,  and  processions,  at 
which  he  assisted  wiith  devout  tears.  He  after- 
wards interposed  with  a  truly  paternal  spirit  to 
efFect  a  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  which 
at  length,  under  his  mediation,  was  concluded 
at  Vervins  in  1 598.  About  the  same  period, 
the  death  of  Alphonso  of  Este,  duke  of  Ferra- 


ra, without  issue,  gave  occasion  to  Clement  to 
claim  that  duchy  as  a  fief  of  the  church ;  and 
after  some  opposition  he  succeeded  in  making 
this  important  acquisition  to  the  holy  see.  His 
bounty  and  humanity  were  conspicuous  in  a 
great  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  which,  in  1599, 
caused  much  calamity  at  Rome.  The  jubilee 
of  the  next  year  was  frequented  by  a  vast  num- 
ber of  pilgrims,  and  the  pope  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  making  many  converts  from  the  heretics 
and  infidels.  During  his  pontificate  arose  the 
famous  dispute  between  the  Jesuits  and  Domi- 
nicans concerning  grace,  free-will,  and  predes- 
tination, which  was  occasioned  by-  the  work  of 
Molinos,  a  Spanish  Jesuit.  A  congregation  was 
appointed  to  examine  this  questk)n,  which  was 
termed  de  auxiitis^  and  the  parties  diluted  be- 
fore the  pope  in  person,  but  without  producing 
any  decision.  Clement,  though  he  interceded 
with  Henry  IV.  for  the  restoration  of  the  Je- 
suits in  France,  did  not  love  the  order,  and  re- 
fused to  canonise  their  founder  Loyola;  -  A  dis- 
turbance which  took  place  in  Rome  about  the 
privilege  of  asylum  to  a  Griminal,  claimed  by 
one  of  the  cardinals,  gave  the  pope  occasion  to 
exercise  a  proper  spirit  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  legal  authority.  He  died  soon  after- 
wards, in  March,  1605,  having  possessed  the  see 
of  Rome  somewhat  more  than  thirteen  years, 
during  which  he  created  more, than  fifty  cardi- 
,  nah,  among  whom  were  Baronius,  Bellarmine, 
Dh  Perron,  and  other  eminent  men.  He  found- 
ed a  fine  college  for  the  Sclavonians.  He  has 
been  much  extolled  for  piety,  moderation,  and 
the  patronage  of  learnings  Bower.  M$reru 
Mod.  Univers.  Hist. — A. 

CLEMENT  IX.  pope,  before  named  Julio 
Rospiglissi^  descended  from  a  noble  family  of 
Pistoia  in  Tuscany,  was  born  in  1599*  Having 
received  a  good  education,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  person  of  vigour  and  ability,  he  was 
appointed  by  Urban  VIII.  auditor  to  his  nephew 
cardinal  Barberini  on  his  legation  to  France. 
He  afterwards  was  sent  nuncio  to  Spain,  where 
he  gave  so  much  satisfaction  ihat  his  commis- 
sion was  continued  eleven  years.  On  his  re- 
turn, the  government  of  Rome  was  entrusted  to 
him  during  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  Innocent  X.  ^  Alexander  VII.  made  him  his 
secretary,  and  promoted  him  to  the  cardinalate ; 
and  on  the  death  of  that  pontifF  he  vras  chosen 
to  succeed  him  in  June,  1667,  without  having 
made  any  interest  for  that  elevation.  He  began 
by  abolishing  some  burthensome  taxes  in  the' 
ecclesiastical  state.  He  gave  bishops  to  Por-  ' 
tugal,  of  which  it  had  been  long  deprived.  In 
order  to  enable  the  Venetians  to  raise  forces 
against  thesTurks,  he  permitted  them  to  secti- 
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larijte  the  estates  of  some  religious  orders ;  and 
he    greatly    exerted    himself   to    procure   aid 
throughout  Europe  for  the  defence  of  Candia, 
which  however  fell  at  length  under  the  Turkish 
arms.     He  took  pains  to  quiet  the  difierences 
which  had  long  agitated  the  church  of  France 
concerning  the  doctrines  of  the  Jansenists  and 
Molini5t3y  and  by  prudent  explanations  induced 
the  former  to  consent  to  signing  the  formulary 
of  faith  enjoined  by  his  predecessor,  but  which 
they  had  before  resisted.    The -peace  thus  re- 
stored to  the  church  was  called  *•  the  peace  of 
Clement  IX."     He  aUo/nediatcd  a  pacification 
between  the  kingdoms  of   France  and  Spaihi 
which  was  concluded  at  Aix»la-chapelle  in  1668. 
This  pope  gare  an  example  of  uncommon  mo- 
deration in  conferring  favours  on  his  relations, 
who  obtained  very  little  benefit  from  his  eleva- 
tion. -  The  capture  of  Candia  was  thought  to 
hasten  hisdeaUi,  which  took  jplace  in  December, 
1669^  to  the  general  regret  of  his  sobjects-     He 
was  a  man  of  virtue,  and  sincerely  bent  upon 
doing  all  the  good  in  his  power ;  but  he  vras 
thought  somewhat  deficient  in  firmness  and  re- 
solution, and  too  indulgent  to  the  great,   to 
whom  he  thought  himself  under  obiiffations  of 
gratitude.     Jkhrm.     Mid.  Ufdvers*  &j/.»— A. 
CLEMENT  X.  pope,  of  the  patricbn  Ro- 
man family  of  Aitteri^  was  made  governor  of 
Ravenna,  and  bishop  of  Camermo,  by  Urban 
VIII.  who  also  sent  him   nundo  to  Naples, 
where  he  resided  during  Massaniello's  revolt. 
He   was  afterwards  nuncio  in  Poland  ;  and 
Clement   IX.   created  him  a  cardinal  on  his 
death-bed,  fore^lline,  it  is  said,  that  he  would 
be  his  successor.    Inis  took  place  \  for  after  a 
cmiclave  of  four  months,  the  contending  factions 
agreed  in  the  choice  of  Altieri,  who  was  then  a 
decrepid  old  man  of  eightv.     He  was  elected  in 
April,  1670,  and   took  tne  name  of  Clement. 
Having    no    near  relations  of   bis   own,    he 
adopted  cardinal  Paluzai  for  his  neplhew,  and 
conveyed  to  that  family  all  the  estates  of  the 
Altieri.     The  cardinal  nephew  assumed  aU  the 
power  of  die  pontificate,  and  took  every  op- 
portunity to  enrich  his  family,  while  the  pope 
passed  a  tranquil  life  in  retirement.    The  chief 
events  of  this  popedom  were,  a  dilute  with  the 
king  of  France,  concerning  the  right  of  eccle- 
ttastical    patronage,  called   the  rtgal :    and  a 
<)iiarrel  with  the  foreign  embassadors  at  Rome, 
in  consequence  of  their  abuse  of  the  privileges' 
of  receiving  provisions  free*  from  duty.     In  the 
latter,  the  cardinal  nephew  xtlsplayed  a  proper 
spirit,    an<i'  maintained  his  edict  of    reform.- 
Clement  by  degrees  sunk  into  dotage,  and  died 
in  July,  1676,  after  having  held  the  papal  see 


above    six    years.      M^reri.      Mod.    Uftive9% 
Hist. — A. 

CLEMENT  XI.  pope,  first  named   J^^ 
Francis  Albania  was  born  in  1649,  *^  Pezaro, 
in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  where  his  family  had 
long  been  distinguished.     He  was  first  a  canon 
of  St.-  Laurence  in  Damaso,  then  successively 
governor  of  Sabina,  Civita-Vecchia,  Rieti,  and 
Orvieto,  from   which  last  place  he  was  sum- 
moned  to  Rome  by  pope  Innocent  XL  who 
made  him  2(  canon  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  Vatican, 
and  secretary  of  the  briefs.     Alexander  VIIL 
raised  him   to  the  cardinalate  ;  and  Innocent 
XII.  employed  him  in  the  administration  of 
afiairs,  as  an  able  man,  and   agreeable  to  all 
parties.     On  the  death  of  that  pope,  he  was 
elected,  in  November,  1700,  to  the  pontificate) 
which,  through  real  or  affected  n>odesty,  he 
refused  for  wree  days  to  accept,  till  he  was 
convinced  that  his  refusal  was  contrary  to  his 
duty.    The  disputes  concerning  the  Spanish 
succession  immediately  occupied  his  political 
care  ;  and  though  he  began  with  recognizing 
Philip  V.  the  approach  of  an  Austrian   army 
made  him  temporise  in  favour  of  the  archduke 
Charles.     His  intention,  however,  was  to  ob« 
serve  a  neutrality  between  the  two  parties,  yet  ' 
he  could  not  secure  his  territories  from  partak- 
ing in  the  calamities  of  war.     Rome  was  also 
afflicted  at  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate  with 
inundations  and  earthquakes,  which  called  forth 
the  pope's  charity,  and  produced  various  regu- 
lations for  restraining  the  prevalent  corruption 
of   manners   in  that   capital.      A   nice  point 
which  occurred  for  his  determination  in  his 
proper  pontifical  capacity,  was  the  dispute  be-* 
tween  the  Jesuits  and  other  missionaries,  con^ 
ceming  the  Chinese  religious  ceremonies,  se- 
veral  of  which  the  Jesuits  had  permitted  the 
converts  of  that  country  to  retain,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  other  orders.   Difierent  decisions 
had  been  given  in  this  matter  bv  different  popes. 
Clement  lound  himself  obliged  to  condemn  the 
ceremonies  as  idolatrous  *,  yet,  some  years  after, 
he  thought  it  necessary  so  far  to  comply  with 
Ae  Jesuits,  9»  to  allow  them  to  indulge  their 
proselytes  with  the  practice  of  them  under  some 
modifications  and  explanations,  which  seemed 
to  render  them  rather  civil  than  religious  rites  j 
and   thus  Ae  Jesuits  effectually  gained   theip 
point.  The  renewal  of  the  controversy  between 
the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  in  France,  occasioned 
still  more  perplexity  to  his  holiness.     A  cascr 
was^   started,    whether    absdution    might    b^. 
granted  to  a  person  who  had  received  the  for-, 
mulary  in  which  the  supposed  propositions  of 
Jansenius  virerc  oondenyicd,  yet  should  doubt 
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the  fact,  whether  those  propositions  were  really 
contained  in  his  book.  Forty  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  declared  for  the  affirmative.  As  this 
decision  seemed  to  call  in  question  the  pope's 
infallibility  with  respect  to  matter  of  fact,  an 
alarm  was  sounded  by  the  Jesuits,  ana  the 
king  was  induced  to  apply  to  the  pope  for  a 
bull  in  condemnation  of  it.  Clement  thereupon 
issued  the  bull  entitled  "  Vineam  Domhii 
Sabaoth/'  which  was  drawn  up  with  great 
caution  and  studied  obscurity*  but  which> 
being  received  by  the  church  of  France,  re* 
stored  a  temporary  tranquillity.  The  dispute 
between  the  parties  was,  however,  renewed, 
on  occasion  of  the  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment made  by  Quesnel,  with  the  addition  of 
moral  reflexions  ;  which  book,  though  received 
with  general  applause,  and  much  commended 
for  its  strain  of  piety  by  Clement  himself,  the 
Jesuits  discovered  to  contain  the  principles  of 
Jansenism.  By  their  infiuenqe  over^the  bigotted 
Lewis,  the  pope  was  applied  to  for  a  condem- 
nation of  Quesnel's  work,  which,  it  is  said,  he 
very  reluctantly  granted.  This  was  given  in 
the  famous  bull  **  Unigenitus,''  published  in 
1 7 13,  the  acceptance  of  which  in  France  was 
so  strenuously  opposed  by  some  of  the  worthiest 
characters  in  the  church.  Clement  was  in- 
volved in  a  dispute  with  the  king  of  Sicily  about 
the  rights  of  the  royal  tribunal,  called  tne  Mo- 
narchy, which  went  so  far,  that  he  laid  the 
whole  island  under  an  interdict ;  but  its  invasion 
by  Spain  and  the  emperor,  suspended  ecclesias- 
tical hostilities.  His  pontificate  was  a  series  of 
difficulties  and  troubles,  which  made  him  often 
express  his  hearty  repentance  for  haying  yielded 
to  the  solicitations  made  at  his  election.  He 
died  in  172 1,  in  his  seventy-second  year,  after 
a  popedom  of  more  than  {wenty  years.  Clement 
XL  was  a  lover  of  learning,  and  learned  him- 
self. He  was  a  good  scholastic  divine,  and 
wrote  many  homilies,  orations,  epistles^  &c.  in 
very  elegant  Latin.  His 'works  were  collected 
and  published  by  his  nephew  cardinal  Albani  in 
2  vols,  folio.  His  private  character  was  unble- 
mished ;  and  though  not  altogether  free  from 
nepotism,  he  ^iid  not  carry  it  to  any  scandalous 
excess.  He  had  much  natural  sagacity,  but 
was  occasionally  misled  by  too  much  deference 
to  the  advice  of  others.  Bower.  Moreru 
Mod.  Univers*  Hist. — A. 

CLEMENT  XIL  pope,  whose  secular  name 
was  Laurence  Corsini^  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  Florence,  was  born  in  1652. 
He  rose  by  various  steps  of  promotion  at  the 
court  of  Rome  to  the  posts  of  clerk  of  the 
apostolic  clumber,  and  creasurer-general ;  and 


in  1 706  was  created  cardinal  by  Clement  VfL 
to  whom  he  had  been  auditor.  He  was  after- 
wards  bishop  of  Frescati,  and  prefect  of  the  sig- 
nature of  justice  \  and  on  the  death  of  Bene- 
diet  XIIL  he  was  unanimously  elected,  after  a 
long  concbve,  to  die  papal  cnair.  llie  cla« 
mours  of  the  people  against  the  injustices  com- 
mitted by  the  ministers  of  the  late  pope,  induced 
him  to  appoint  a  particular  conmgation  for  ex- 
amining into  their  conduct,  wnicn  condemned 
them  to  large  restitutions.  He  abolished  several 
imposts,  and  made  other  regulations  for  the 
bettdr  government  of  his  territories.  The  public 
events  of  his  popedom  were  inconsiderablep 
though  he  had  diffisrences  with  various  powers, 
and  particularly  with  the  emperor  Chafles,  re- 
lative to  the  duchy  of  Parma.  He  governed 
the  church  between  nine  and  ten  years,  and  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight,  in  1740. 
He  was  an  encourager  of  learning,  and  made  va- 
luable additions  to  the  Vatican  library.  'Yht  Ro- 
man people  honoured  his  memory  with  a  bronze 
statue  in  the  capitoL     Bower.  Moreri. — A. 

CLEMENT  XIII.  pope,  first  named  Charles 
Rezzonico,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1693,  of  a 
family  originally  from  Como  in  the  Milanese. 
He  was  first  ecclesiastical  protonotary,  then  go- 
vernor of  Rieti  and  Fane,  and  afterwards  audi- 
tor of  the  Rota  for  the  Venetian  nation.  Cle- 
ment XII.  created  him  a  cardinal  in  1737.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Padua  in  17431 
where  he  distinguished  himself  for  piety  and  be- 
neficence. At  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Benedict  XIV. /he  was  raised  to  the 
popedom,  July,  1758.  The  most  remarkable 
event  of  his  pontificate,  which  he  in  vain  strove 
to  avert,  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Portugal,  France,  Spain,  and  the  kingdom  of. 
Naples.  To  this  disaster  (as,  considering  the 
devoted  attachment  of  that  order  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  it  may  be  termed)  was  added  the  loss  of 
the  territory  of  Avignon  and  Benevento,  incur- 
red during  this  pontificate,  in  consequence  of 
Clement's  imprudent  attempt  to  exercise  sove^ 
reign  jurisdiction  in  the  states  of  Parma.  A  too 
CTCat  facility  in  complying  with  the  advice  of 
his  ministers,  who  were  chosen  without  suffi- 
cient discernment,  was,  indeed,  the  principal 
fault  of  this  pontiff,  who  possessed  much  private 
virtue  and  good  intention,  and  ruled  his  subjects 
so  as  to  acquire  their  esteem  and  affection.  He 
restored  the  port  of  Civita-Vecchia,  which> 
through  neglect,  had  been  rendered  almost  use- 
less. In  the  scarcity  under  which  Rome  la^ 
boured  in  1764,  he  bestowed  his  charities  with 
an  unsparing  hand ;  and  on  all  occasions  he 
displayed  a  character  of  mildness  and  bencvo- 
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lence.  He  died  in  1769,  under  the^regrct  of 
having  been  unable-  to  appease  the  troubles 
arisen  in  the  catholic  church.  Nwv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

CLEMENT, XIV.  pope.  john^Vincent^ An- 
tony Ganganelliy  son  of  a  physician  at  St.  Arch- 
angelo  near  Rimini,  was  bom  in  1705.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  Rimini,  and,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  entered  into  the  order  of  Minor- 
conventual  Franciscans  at  Urbino.  He  studied 
philosophy  and  theology  at  Pesaro,  Recanati, 
Fano,  and  Rome ;  and  becoming  at  length  a 
teacher,  he  gave  instructions  in  various  colleges 
of  his  order,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  was 
called  by  his  superiors  to  be  theological  profes- 
sor in  the  college  of  St.  Bonaventure  at  Rome. 
*  In  this  station  he  acquired  the  general  love  and^ 
esteem  of  his  pupils,  whom  he  inspired  with  ge- 
i^erous  and  elevated  sentiments,  far  superior  to 
the  ordinary  spirit  of  monkery.  He  attracted 
the  notice  of  pope  Benedict  XIV.  who  made 
him  counsellor  of  the  hofy  office.  That  pon- 
tiff thus  expressed  his  idea  of  Ganganelli's  cha- 
racter :  "  He  unites  solid  judgment  to  extcnfivc 
erudition ;  and  what  is  particularly  pleasing  is, 
that  he  is  a  thousand  times  more  modest  3ian 
one  who  knows  nothing,  and  is  as  chearful  as 
if  he  had  never  been  a  recluse."  His  merit 
caused  him  in  1759  *^  ^  raised  to  the  cardi- 
nalate  by  Clement  XIIL  He  neither  sought 
nor  expected  this  elevation,  nor  did  it  make  any 
change  in  his  behaviour  to  his  former  brethren 
and  companions.  He  delivered  his  sentiments, 
however,  with  freedom  in  the  congregations  held 
on  public  afiairs ;  and  continually  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  submitting  to  the  desires  of  the 
sovereigns  then  at  variance  with  the  holy  see, 
well  knowing  that  the  time  was  past  in  which 
Rome  could  speak  in  a  hiffh  tone  to  her  spiritual 
children,  and  command  their  obedience.  This 
doctrine  was  not  agreeable  to  many  of  the  car- 
dinals, who  urged  the  pope  to  that  resistance 
which  brought  him  into  such  difficulties*  He 
became  sensible  at  last  of  the  inefficacv  of 
struggling  against  superior  power,  and  had  ap- 

Eointed  a  consistory  for  the  purpose  of  declaring 
is  intention  of  making  concessions,  when  death 
relieved  him  from  his  embarrassments.  The 
eoncUve  that  ensued  was  long  and  stormy; 
and  it  was  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  managed  by  the  cardinal  de 
Bemis,  that  Ganganelli  \^as  elected  in  May, 
1769.  The  knowledge  of  his  character  and 
opinions  caused  his  election  to  be  received  with 
great  joy  by  the  public.  Never  were  the  affairs 
of  the  Roman  see  in  a  more  critical  statc^  Por- 
tugal was  00  the  eve  of  choosing  a  patriarch. 


France,  Spain,  and  Naples,  were  all  meditadhg 
attacks  on  the  papal  authority.  Venice  was  pro- 
posing to  reform  Ht^  religious  communities;  and 
Poland  thought  of  curtailing  the  privileges  of 
the  pope's  nuncio.  Ganganelli,  who  took  the 
name  of  Clement  XTV.  began  with  conciliatory 
measures,  but  void  of  meanness,  towards  the  dis- 
contented powers^  Being  urged  to  proceed  to 
the  suppression  01  the  order  of  Jesuits,  the  great 
object, of  the  Bourbon  courts,  he  coolly  remon- 
strated, '^  that  as  the  father  of  all  the  faithful, 
and  especially  the  protector  of  the  religious  so- 
cieties, he  could  not  destroy  a  celebrated  order 
without  reasons  which  would  justify  him  before 
God,  and  in  the  eyes  of  posterity."  He  carr 
ried  on  his  negociations  with  the  princes  by 
himself,  that  his  intentions  might  not  be  dis- 
covered and  betraved;  and  being  once  asked 
by  a  princess  whetner  he  had  nodiine  to  fear 
from  his  secretaries,  "  No  (he  replied),  and  yet 
I  keep  three,"  shewing  his  fingers.  He  was  in- 
defatigable in  business,  and  minutelv  attentive 
to  all  that  concerned  the  good  of  nis  people. 
^'  A  monk's  life  (he  used  to  say)  is  to  be  di- 
rected by  his  rule ;  but  the  wants  of  his  sub- 
jects point  the  hours  of  a  sovereign.''  His  de- 
cisions, however,  were  never  precipitate ;  and 
he  was  always  on  his  guard  against  the  vivacity 
of  his  temper.  No  pontiff  viras  more  free  from 
the  prevalent  vice  of  nepotism.  When,  on  his 
elevation  to  the  popedom,  he  was  desired  to 
send  a  courier  tp  inform  his  sisters  of  the  event, 
he  said,  a  letter  by  the  post.would  suffice,  <<  for 
they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  receive  em- 
bassies ;"  nor  did  he  raise  any  of  his  family  to 
a  conspicuous  station.  Being  told  that  he 
ought  to  keep  a  more  splendid  table,  he  said,  that 
**  neither  St.  Peter  nor  St.  Francis  had  taught 
him  to  dine  splendidly :"  yet  upon  occasion  he 
could  entertain  guests  with  proper  dignity,  and 
he  received  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  other 
illustrious  visitors  with  great  magnificence.   He 

E reserved  the  simplicity  of  his  character  and  his 
umorous  turn  of  conversation,  and'  loved 
nothing  $0  much  as  to  chat  at  his  -ease  with  his 
old  friends.  *^  I  have  been  (said  he  one  even- 
ing) a  prince  and  a  pope  all  day ;  that  I  may^ 
not  be  quite  suffocated,  let  me  now  be  father 
Ganganelli  again."  And  p^ointing  once  to  an 
old  convent  friend,  ^e  observed,  with  a  sigh, 
*<  He  has  kept  his  habit,  and  is  happier  than  I 
am  who  wear  the  tiara.  It  was  decreed  that 
I  should  be  pope,  and  I  much  fear" — there  he 
paused,  and  then  added—"  however,  we  must 
submit  to  the  will,  of  God."  **  I  do  not  wonder 
(sa^  he)  that  cardinal  de  Bemis  so  much  wish* 
ed  to  make  me  popet    Poets  love  to  deal  in  me«v 
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famorphoses/'  It  being  remonstrated  to  him> 
that  the  English  and  Dutch  would  be  displeased 
at  some  new  duties  he  had  imposed  upon  foreign 
commodities,  ^^  Oh  I  (said  he)  they  will  not 
dare  to  show  their  displeasure  ;  for  if  they  anger 
me^  I  will  put  an  end  to  keeping  Lent."  Though 
perfectly  free  from  bigotry,  he  was  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  religion,  and  freely 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  some  of  the 
writings  in  wjiich  they  were  attacked.  Con- 
sidering himself  as  the  general  father  of  all 
Christians,  he  received  strangers,  whether  ca^ 
tholic  or  heretic,  with  equal  lundness ;  and  the 
English,  in  particular,  had  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  the  attentions  he  paid  them.  He  thought 
it  became  him,  as  sovereign  of  Rome,  to  be  a 
coUector  of  the  precious  relics  of  ancient  art» 
but  he  never  affected  to  be  a  connoisseur  in  them, 
conscious  that  his  education  and  course  of  life 
had  not  qualified  him  for  such  a  pretension. 
He  was  happiest  in  his  retirement  at  Castel 
Gandolfo,  which  he  never  failed  to  visit  twice 
a-year,  and  where  he  chiefly  occupied  himself  in 
familiar  conversation  with  his  intimates,  and 
contemplation  of  the  beauties  and  wonders  of 
nature*  The  great  public  event  of  his  pontifi- 
cate was  the  final  suppression  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits*  After  a  mature  deliberation  on  the 
subject  for  four  years,  he  signed  the  brief  for 
this  purpose  on  July  21,  1773 — a  memorable 
day  r  from  which  may  be  dated  the  rapid  de- 
cline of  the  papal  power,  with  all  its  c6nse« 
quences.  Whatever  be  diought  of  the  efiects 
o[  the  measure,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
it  was  become  unavoidable  ;  and  Gan^anelli  is 
not,  perhaps,  so  much  to  be  reckoned  me  foe  of 
the  Jesuits,  as  the  involuntary  instrument  of  their 
destruction.  The  suppression  was  succeeded 
by  an  immediate  reconciliation  with  the  discon- 
tented courts  ;  and  the  pope  had  taken  so  much 
care  to  provide  successors  to  the  Jesuits  in  the 
institutions  for  education  of  which  they  had  ob- 
tained- the  chief  management,  that  the  loss  of 
so  many  able  instructors  was  less  felt  than 
might  have  been  imagined.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  he  soon  began  to  languish  after  this  event, 
which  must  naturally  have  been  attended  with 
great  anxiety,  and  doubtful  apprehensions.  His 
concluding  illness,  accompanied  with  severe  pains 
in  his  bowels,  which  wore  him  to  a  skeleton,  ex- 
cited a  strong  suspicion  of  poison,  which  the 
character  of  the  suppressed  order  did  not  tend 
to  invalidate.  Clement  himself  foresaw  his  ap- 
proaching end,  and  said  that  he  knew  ^e  cause. 
Yet  his  age  and  cares  might  be  thought  suf- 
Acient  natural  causes  for  a  death,  scarcely  to  be 
called  premature  ^  and  it  seems  probable  that 


the  Jesuits,  if  disposed  to  commit  such  a  crime^ 
would  have  perpetrated  it  by  wajr  of  prevention 
rather  than  of  revenge.  He  died  on  September 
22,  177S1  halving  nearly  obtained  the  age  of 
seventy  years.  The  modesty  and  occupations 
of  this  pope  prevented  him  from  becoming  an 
author ;  and  the  letters  and  other  pieces  publish* 
ed  in  his  name  since  hit  death  are  judged  to  be 
wholly  or  in  great  part  spurious.  Nouv.  £>ut^ 
Hist.     Anecd.  prefixed  to  the  Letters. ^K. 

CLEMENT  of  Alexandria,  Titus  Flaviur 
Clemens^  an  eminent  &ther  of  the  christian 
church,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Athens,  by  otherS)  of  Alexandria,  but 
in  reality  little  is  known  concerning  hit  origin* 
The  time  of  his  flourishing  is  placed  about  192* 
He  was  educated  in  heathenism,  and  had  ac« 
quired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  literature  and 
philosophy,  when  he  was  converted  to  the 
christian  religion.  He  then  travelled  into 
Greece,  Italy,  Assyria,  and  Palestine,  in  order  to 
obtain  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Christie 
anity.  He  became  the  particular  disciple  of 
Pantsenus  of  Alexandria,  whom  he  succeeded  in* 
the  catechetical  school  of  that  city  about  the 
year  189.  Here  he  taught  with  reputation, 
and  had  fix  his  hearers  the  celebrated  Origen, 
and  Alexander,  afterwards  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
He  was  likewise  a  presbyter  ox  the  church  of 
Alexandria.  The  edict  ot  the  emperor  Severua 
against  the  Christians  in  202,  obliged  Clement 
to  quit  his  employment  and  residence.  He 
was  in  Cappadocia  about  210,  and  afterwards 
visited  Antioch.  Nothing  further  is  known  of 
his  history,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  till 
about  the  close  of  Caracalla's  reign,  in  217* 
Clement  was  a  copious  writer,  as  appears  from 
a  list  of  his  works  given  by  Eusebius  andjerom. 
Of  these  are  remaining  (written  in  Greek): 
I.  '*  Protrcplicon }  or,  an  Exhortation  to  the 
Pagans ;"  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  persuade 
them  to  abandon  their  superstitions,  and  em- 
brace the  christian  faith :  2.  ^  Pxdagogus  ;  or, 
the  Instructor ;"  treating  of  the  proper  christian 
education  and  manners:  3.  *'  Stromata,"  a 
name,  alluding  to  carpet-work,  and  denoting  the 
miscellaneous  and  unconnected  nature  of  the 
contents,  which  relate  to  a  variety  of  religious 
and  philosophical  topics  treated  without  any^ 
method  or  order :  4.  The  fragment  of  a  treatisei 
entitled,  **  What  rich  Man  shall  be  saved,"  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  proper  use  of  riches.  In 
these  works  Clement  deviates  little  from  what  is 
considered  as  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
church  ;  but  in  a  considerable  one  which  is  lost» 
entitled  **  Hypotyposes,  or  Institutions,"  it  ap- 
pears from  the  representation  of  Photius,  ttat 
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lie  maintained  many  opinions  highly  erroneous 
and  unscrlptural ;  whence  Du  Pin  supposes  it 
was  composed  soon  after  his  conversion,  while 
he  was  yet  better  acquainted  with  heathen  phi- 
losophy than  with  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
They,  however,  who  do  not  scruple  to  speak 
freely  of  the  fadiers  of  the  church,  charge  Cle- 
ment with  having  been  one  of  those  who  most 
contributed  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the 
gospel,  by  doctrines  derived  from  the  philoso- 
phers ;  and  they  assert,  that  even  in  his  existing 
works  many  platontc  and  stoic  tenets  are  to  ht 
found,  delivered  as  christian  doctrines,  which 
became  the  seeds  of  after  error.  This  father 
was  a  man  of  great  and  various  learning,  sur- 
passing in  that  respect  almost  all  the  early 
christian  writers  y  but  his  judgment  seems  to 
have  been  unequal  to  his  erudition.  Some  idea 
cf  his  mode  of  arguing  may  be  derived  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  replies  to  the  heathen  ob- 
jccrion  of  the  novelty  of  Christianity.  ^  *•  On 
the  contrary  (says  he),  the  Christians  are  the 
oldest  people  in  the  world,  more  ancient  than 
the  Arcadians  or  Phrygians  who  are  fabled  to 
|iave  existed  prior  to  the  moon  j  for,  before 
the  creation,  the  Christians  existed  in  God,  in 
consequence  of  the  spiritual  birth  they  were  to 
receive  from  his  word."  There  are,  however, 
many  useful  moral  precepts  in  his  works ;  and 
his  *^  Stromata''  are  particuljirly  yaluable,  as 
containing  many  quotations  from  ancient  books, 
and  recording  many  facts,  not  to  be  met  with 
elsewhere.  His  style  is  careless  and  unartful, 
but  pleases  by  a  kind  of  dignified  gravity.  The 
works  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  were  first 
printed,  in  Greek  only,  at  Florence,  in  1550. 
Various  editions  have  since  been  made,  with  a 
.  Latin  translation  by  Hervetus,  corrected  by  Sil- 
burgius,  Heinsius,  and  others.  Those  of  Ley- 
den  in  1 6 16  and  1629,  and  of  Paris  in  1641, 
are  valued ;  but  die  best  of  all  is  tnat  of  arch- 
bishop Potter,  2  vols.  fol.  17 15,  Ox  on. — DuPin. 
Cave  Hjft,  Literar.  Ceillier  Hist*  des  Auteurs 
Eccles.     Brucker  Hist^  Philos. — A, 

CLEMENT,  or  Clemens,  Datid,  a  learned 
and  respectable  writer  on  bibliography,  was 
born  on  the  i6th  of  June,  at  Hof-Geismar, 
where  his  father  was  French  preacher.  After 
studying  at  Rinteln  and  Marpurg,  he  succeeded 
his  father ;  but  in  1736  went  as  French  preafcher 
tib  Brunswick,  and  in  1 743  to  Hanover,  where  he 
died  on  the  20th  of  June,  1 760.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  industry,  and  made  dfeep  researches 
into  theTiistory  of  literature,  to  which  he  was 
so  much  attached,  that  he  refused  a  professor- 
ship of  theology  that  he  might  have  more  leisure 
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to  apply  to  his  favourite  pursuit.  He  acquired 
great  reputation  in  the  republic  of  letters  by  his 
*'  Bibliotheque  curieuse  historique  de  Livrei 
difEciles  L  trouver,"  9  vols,  large  4to.  Hesse^ 
Gottingertf  ViVid  Hanover^  1 750,  1 756;  but  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  this  masterly  perform- 
ance, which  is  exceedingly  correct,  and  which 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  bibliographers,  was 
left  unfinished  in  consequence  of  the  premature 
death  of  the  learned  and  diligent  autnor  :  these 
nine  volumes  go  only  to  Hes.  Clement  has  ad- 
vanced farther  in  tnis  part  of  literary  history 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  every  page  of 
his  work,  which  displays  indefatigable  industry, 
and  the  greatest  care  to  collect  whatever  has  any 
relation  to  curious  and  rare  books,  it  may  be 
readily  seen  that  the  author  had  not  merely  nlled 
his  memory  with  the  titles  of  books,  but  that  he 
had  read  and  examined  them  •,  and  by  these 
means  he  has  given  a  valuable  collection  of  ma- 
terials towards  die  history  of  literature.  This 
work,  which  is  far  from  oeing  a  dry  catalogue 
of  books,  is  410W  scarce,  and  particularly  the 
ninth  volume.  By  the  same  author  we  have 
also,  ^<  Specimen  Bibliothecae  Hispano-Majan- 
sianse,  sive  Idea  novi  Cataloei  crittci  Operum 
Scriptorum  Hispanorum  qux  habet  in  sua  Bib- 
liotheca  GiegpT.  Majansius.*'  Uamv,  1 753-4* 
Hircbin^s  Aaanual  cf  celebrated  Persons  who  died 
in  the  iZth  Century. — J.  >/ . 

CLEIVELAND,  John,  a  popular  poet  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  L  w^s  the  son  of  a  clergyman 
in  Leicestershire,  and  was  born  at  Lough- 
borough in  1^513.  After  a  school  education  at 
Hinckley,  he  was  entered  at  Christ's  •oUege, 
Cambridge,  whence  he  was  afterwards  removed 
to  St.  John's  college,  of  which  he  became  fellow 
in  1634.  He  continued  many  years  in  that  so- 
ciety, officiating  as  one  of  the  tutors,  and  occu- 
pying the  post  of  rhetoric  reader,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  was  employed  to  compose  speeches 
and  epistles  to  eminent  persons.  His  style  vras 
admired  for  its  purity  and  terseness.  The  in- 
spirer  of  his  English  verse  seems  to  have  been 
party,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  poe-* 
tical  champion  of  the  royal  cause  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war.  His  satires  had  all  the 
keenness  which  fitted  them  for  popularity  ;  and 
when  the  success  of  the  pariiament  obliged  him 
to  quit  Cambridge  and  repair  to  the  king's  head- 
quarters at  Oxford,  he  was  received  in  that  seat 
of  the  Muses  with  great  distinction.  The  poem 
by  which  he  was  best  known,  was  a  satire  en- 
titled, "  The  Rebel  Scot,"  to  which  national 
and  party  antipathy  gave  great  vogue.  It  will, 
however,  now  be  titought  tnoire  chars^terisd^j^ 
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tav3^f;fhlkYi  than  by  wbor  pocuy*  Two  lines  of 
k,  formitig.  an  epigram)  are  still  occasionaDy  re- 
{eate4 : 

\   Had  Cain  been  Scot,  God  would  have  chang'd  big 
doom, 
Not  forc'd  him  wander,  but  confin*d  him  home. 

Gleiveland's  fate  partook  of  that  of  his  party. 
He  was,  in  his  absence,  ejected  from  his  fellow- 
ship at  Caoabridge;  and  though  his  friends 
made  him  some  compensation  by  the  office  of 
judge-advocate  in  the  garrisoo  of  Newark,  the 
capture  of  that  fortress  deprived  him  of  all  re- 
gular siipport.  He  thenceforth  wandered  about 
ii|i  obscurity,  ^  dependant  upon  the  hospitality 
and  boiinty  of  bia  br<^ther  loyaliatS)  till  in  1655 
Some  officious  persons  apprehended  him  at 
Norwich^  as  one  whose  *^  great  abilities  render-  ~ 
^  him  ^ble  to  do  tlie  greater  disservice."  He 
was  for  sotne  time  kepi  a  prisoner  at  Yarmouth, 
1^11  he  \^».as  set  at  liberty  by  the  Protector*  in 
<$onse;qoence  of  a  weU^rawn  petition,  in  which 
(^teiveland  skilfully  dwells  upon  the  topics  proper 
tg>  excite  {ayour  a^d  commiseration^  while  at 
the  same  time,  he  avo>^  his  former  principles. 
This  lenity  was  the  more  worthy  ol  praise  In 
Ccosn^U  ^s  Cleiveland  had  been  a  personal 
^d  warm  antagonist  to  him  when  candidate  to 
il^present  tly^  town  of  Cambridge  in  parliament. 
Our  poet  then  took  up  his  residence  in  London>. 
>Brbere  he  ipet'  wii^  a  generous  patron>  and  was 
xpuch  admired  and  caressed,  by  the  loyalists, 
whose  convivial  clubs  he  frequented-  He  died 
ill  chambers  at  GravVIni^  in  1658,  and  was 
honoured  with  a  splendid  interment.  Cleive- 
land's  poetry  was  of  that  class  which  Dr.  John- 
son (after  Dryden)  has  named  the  nute^byskal^ 
abounding  in  turns,  conceits,  and  illusions  %  and 
as  he  was  far  from  the  head  of  his  class,  and  wrote 
chiefly  upon  temporary  topics,  we  cannot  agree 
with  the  authors  of  the  Biog.  Britan.  that  '^  he 
was  one  of  those  who  have  at  one  time  been  too 
much  praised,  and  at  another  too  much  negleqt- 
«J-"  Poetry  (or  ratlier  versf)  is  not  such  a  rare 
commodity,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  retain  or 
xcvive  the  inferior  performances  of  past  times. 
Is  was  surely  enough  for  Cleiveland,  that)  as 
Edward  Phillips  writes,  he  was  by,  some  ^^  grave 
nsen"  in  his  time  affirmed  tobe„  ^^  in  regard  his 
conceits  were  out  of  the  common  road,  and 
i^rittily  far-fetched,"  xht  btst  of  Englisb  poets. 
The  oditiqiis  of  this  work  were  extremely  hume^ 
rotts  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but 
tke  latest  was  in  1687.     Bicg.  Britan. — A. 

CLENARD,  or  Glbynarts,.  Nicholas,  .a. 
ce)|pli$itied:  gramntarian.  of  the  i(}th  centpry. 


was  a  native  of  Diest  in  Brabant  He  i(ra$  km^* 
a  teacher  of  the  learned  languages  at  Louvain* 
At  length,  in  1535,  he  set  out  on  his  travels  iia  ' 
company  with  John  Vassus  of  Bruges^  atid 
their  first  visit  was  to  Bude  at  Paris.  Thence 
they  went  to  Spain,  where  Clenaid  taught  the 
languages  at  the  university  of  Salamanca^  clll  ho 
was  invited  by  the  king  of  Portugal  to  under-* 
take  the  education  of  the  prince  Iiis  brother^ 
A  desire  of  learning  Arabic  induced  Clenard  ta 
visit  Africa  in  1540^  whence  returning,  he 
died  at  Granada  in  1542.  According  to  ScaIi-» 
ger,  he  was  more  to  be  commended  for  his 
zeal  in  the  acquisition  and  promotion  of  know-* 
le4gC9  and.his  modtsty,  than  for  the  depth  of  hifr 
erudition.  He  published  grammatical  works  GiOr 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  v  and  b^ 
Greek  grammar  was  long  in  use,  improred  in 
successive  editions  by  various  learned  men,  wha 
chose  rather  to  continue  an  established  work 
under  the  name  of  its  first  author,  than  to  ui^ 
dertake  a  new  one.  His  **  Epistolae  de  Pere«» 
gtinatione  sua,"  written  in  a  tolerably  pure  style^ 
are  curious,  and  have  been  several  times  edited.., 
B<ullet^      Morer'u — A, 

CLEOBULUS,  son  of  Eva^oras,  a  native  of 
Lindas,  or  of  Caria,  is  reckoned  among  the. 
seven  sages  of  Greece.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  descended  &om  Hercules ;  and  he  united 
strength  and  beaoty  of  persoa  to  a  cultivated 
miad.^  He  travelled  into  Egypt  for  th^  sake  of 
philosophical  improvement,  and  there,  probably^ 
acquired  that  -taste  for  enigmatical  writing,  by 
which  he  was  distinguished.  He  was  the  aur 
thor  of  300  verses  of  this  kind,  which  might  ex-»- 
ercise  the  wits,  if  they  did  not  much  improve 
the  wisdom,,  of  his  contemporaries.  Several- 
maxims  of  ^s  iii  plain  language  are  also  rccord-^ 
ed,  which  are  in  general^too  trite  and  obvious  ta 
deserve  repeating.  One  of  the  best  is  the  pru«». 
dential  advice,  that  before  a  man  quits  his  house 
he  should  well  reflect  on  all  he  has  to  do,  and 
when  he  retui:ns,  should  recollect  what  he  has. 
done.  A  brief  epistle  of  his  to  Solon  is  extant,, 
in  which  he  invitses  that  celebrated  legislator  to 
come  and  reside  at  Undus,  a  free  state  and  an- 
island,,  where  he  would  be  safe  from  theenmity 
of  Pisistratus.  Cleobulus  died  at  die  age  of 
seventy,  about  560  B.C.  He  had  a  daughter 
nstmtd'-CleobuIina  who  was  a  poetess,  and  dis«» 
tinguished  for  the  composition  and  explanationr 
of  enignnis.     Dsctgeth  taert»     Vii*  Phiks. — A.   , 

CLEOMENES  I.  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded 
his  father  Anaxaadridas,  By,C.  557.  The  Lace* 
demonians  suictly  adhered,  in  his  person,  to  the 
laws  of  hereditary  succession,  though  he  wai^. 
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Imo^m  to  be  occasionally  disorjerec!  in  his 
senseS)  and  was  even,  in  the  intervals,  of  a  fierce, 
intractable,  deceitful,  and  ambitious  spirit.  His 
partner  in  the  throne  was  JDemaratus,  a  man  of 
very  difFercnt  character.     Cleomenes,  in  the  be- 

S'nning  of  his  reigni  engaged  in  a  war  with 
e  ArgiveSy  and  after  giving  them  a  defeat, 
drove  a- large  body  of  them  into  a  wood,  which 
he  set  on  nre,  and  inhumanly  destroyed  them 
all.  He  failed,  however,  in  his  attempt  to  take 
Argos,  on  which  account  he  was  accused  before 
the  £phori  at  his  return,  but  was  acquitted.  He 
assisted  Clisthenes  :|nd  his  party  at  Adiens,  and 
at  their  request  expelied  the  Pisistratidse.  Going 
afterwards  to  JBgina  in  order  to  seize  the  prin* 
cipal  petsOBS  of  chat  island,  on  the  pretext  of 
their  corresponding  with  the  king  of  Fersia,  he 
Was  charged  by  ius,  colleague  Demaratus  witk 
disturl^ig  the  tranquillity  of  Greece,  and  ex- 
eiting  die  enmity  of  the  neighbouring  states 
against  Sparta.  Beingobliged,  in  consequence, 
to  return,  he  attacked  Demaiattts  on  the  suppos- 
ed iHegitloiacy  ^  his  ktrtfa ;  and  the  decision  of 
tfhe  point  being  left  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  he 
{procured  a  response  by  bribery  which  was  un»- 
lavourable  to  Ilemaratms,  and  occasioned  has  de- 
position from  the  throne.  Leotvcbides,  who  suc- 
ceeded lHm,wasen€itely  gavenied  by  the  counsels 
of  Cl6omenes.  Hewever  lax  die  principles  of 
Cleomenes  might  in  general  be,  he  was  capable 
of  disinterested  coadudt  for  the  good  of  his  ooun- 
try.  VThen  Aristagoras  the  Milesian  danle  to 
Sparta  in  order  to  persuade  that  state  to  make 
Mr^ar  upon  the  king  of  Persia,  CleomcDes,  oon* 
Tineed  of  the  danger  of  the  project,  refused  his 
consent,  t^Km^  tempted  by  large  bribes.  On 
this  occasion  it  is  said,  that  at  an  interview  be* 
tween  them,  in  the  presence  only  of  Gorgo  the 
daughter  of  Oleotfienes,  a  chiM  of  dfht  or  nioe 
y«ars  of  age,  when  Aristagoras,  rising  in  his 
oScT9,  had  advanced  td  fifty  talents.  Gorge  ex^^ 
claimed,  **  Fly,  father,  or  this  stranger  vrill  cor- 
rupt yoH;*'  with  which  advice  Cleomenes  Gom-<- 
plied,  by  instantly  rAiring,  and  ordering  the 
Milesian  to  depart  from  the  Spartan  territories. 
Gorgo  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  haroic 
L^nida»,  suid  in  ^\  respects  worthy  of  such  a 
hnsband.  Cleomenes  afterwards,  on  the  detec- 
tion of  his  practices  against  Demaratus,  WLth-» 
diew  to  Thessaly,  and  thence  to  Arcadia,  where 
he  excited  troubles  ;  so  thaet  die  Lacedaemonians 
thought  it  most  adviseablcf  to  recal  and  reinstate 
him.  Soon  after  his  rt^turn,  indolging  in  esr* 
cess  of  drinking  with  the  Scythian^  embassadors, 
he  wae  thrown  into  a  fit  of  insanity,  under  the 
influence  of  whieh  -lie  ripped  himsetf  open  widi 
a  sword  obtamed  from  the  Helot^  to  whose  cus«* 


tody  he  \4ra^  efntrusted)  and  expired  oA  the  spdt* 
Cleomenes  was  noted  as  a  despiser  of  oracles, 
which  was  the  natural  consequence  of  his  hav^- 
ing  corrupted  them.     Univers,  Hist.^^^A. 

CLEOMENES  III.  king  of  Sparta,  was  the 
son  of  king  Leonidas.     Auer  the  flight  of  Ar- 
chidamus,  the  brother  of  Agis,  Leonidas  obliged 
his  wife  Agiatis,  who  was  a  rich  heiress,  to 
iHarry  his  own  son  Cleomenes,  then  only  a  bejt. 
Agiatis  was  extremely  averse  tp  the  marriage, 
but  Cleomepes,  as  he  grew  up,  behaved  to  aer 
with  so  much  affection,  that  she  was  reconciled, 
and  they  lived  in  perfect  harmony.      On  the 
death  oi  his  father,  Qeometies  ascended  the 
throne  of  Sparta,  B.C.  230,  without  a  partner- 
He  was  of  a  bold  and  enterprising  disposition  ( 
and  under  the  tuition  of  Sphseres,  a  st()ic  phi* 
losopher,  had  acquired  habits  of  temperance  a«d 
simplicity  of  manners,  though  not  accompanied 
with  the  modetation  and  humanity  of  the  un- 
fortunate Agis.    He  $aw  Sparta  sunk  in  cor- 
ruption and  luxury,  and  the  Epbori  in  reality 
possessed  of  the  sovereign  power;  andihereh 
.  solved  to  effect  a  renovation  of  the  ancieyt  dis- 
cipline and  constitution ;  in  which  resoilittioi)^ 
however,  personal  ai^it^n  seems  to  have  had  a 
principal  share.    He  was  soon  involved  in  hos-  . 
tiitties  with  Aratus,  the  celebrated  ehi^sf  of  the 
Achaeans,  who  had  formed  a  design  of  uniting 
Peloponnesus  into  <)ae  league,    which  might 
control  the   predominancy  of  Sparta  or  any 
other  power.     The  invasion  of  Arcftdia  by  the  ^ 
Achscans  gave  %  preteitt  for  a  war,  in  whieh 
Cleomenes  gready  diatinguidhed  himself  by  his 
vabur  and  military  tal^s.    The  E^hori,  be* 
coming  ^ak>us  of  his  r^«t;itit>n,  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  tke  wjuti  while  Cleomenes^  on 
his  part,   resolved   to  anticipate   them    by  a 
decisive  stroke.     Camrying^  with  him  into  the 
£eld  those  who  were  most  devoted  to  the  £phoFi« 
he  contrived  to  leave  them  in  Arcadia,  whik  he 
returned  to  Sparta  widi  the  mercenaries  of  the 
army  ak)ne.     Ghi  his  approach  to  the  city,  he 
sent  some  of  his  confidential  friends  with  a 
small  party  of  soldiers,  w;ho  gaining  admission 
to  the  Ephori  while  at  supper  in  tlie  public  hall, 
fell  upon  them,  and  killed  four  upon  the  spot, 
the  fiftih  only  escaping  by  counterfeiting  death* 
After  this  action,  Cleomenes  assembled   the 
people,  and  m  an  artful  speech  justified  what  he 
had  done,  declared  his  intemion  of  restoring  tlic 
genuine  institutiotis  of  Lycurgus,  promised  an 
equal  division  of  all  the  lands,  and  began  by 
throwing  his  own  private  property  into  the; 
common  stock.     At  the  same  time  be  secured 
bis  authority  by  the  proscription  .of  eighty  of  the 
principal  citizens,  and  strengthened  himself  by 
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Ae  a!J8odatTon  of  his  brother  Eucltdas  to  the 
royalty  He  adopted  in  his  way  of  living  all 
the  ancient  Spartan  simplicity,  and  affected 
popular  manners.  He  filled  up  the  number  of 
citizens  from  the  neighbouring  states,  and  train- 
ed a  body  of  youth  to  military  service,  in  all 
the  strictness  of  the  Lacedemonian  discipline. 
Having  thus  established  his  power  at  home,  he 
inarched  out  against  Aratus,  over  whom  he 
gained  such  advantages,  that  this  patriotic  chief, 
against  his  inclination,  was  constrained  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  Antigonus  Doson  king  of  Macedon. 
(Sec  Aratus  and  Antigonus.)  Cleomenes 
had  iqvaded  Achaea,  and  had  even  surprised 
Argos,  but  on  the  approach  of  Antigonus  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat.  He  now  thought  it  ad- 
viseablc  to  make  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy  king 
of  Egypt,  one  of  whose  conditions  ivas,  that 
Cleomenes  should  give  his  mother  and  son  for 
hostages.  His  mother,  Cratisiclea,  a  woman  of 
great  spirit,  had  been  highly  useful  to  him  in 
ill  his  projects.  It  was  with  great  reluctance 
Aat  he  informed  her  of  Ptolemy's  demand. 
When  she  at  length  understood  what  it  was, 
#he  laughed,  and  said,  **  Was  this  the  mighty 
matter  you  were  afraid  of  telling  me  ?  Put  me 
on  ship-board,  and  send  this  carcase  where  it  ^ 
may  be  serviceable  to  Sparta,  before  ace  con- 
sume it  uselessly  at  home.'*  Before  she  era- 
barked,  she  took  leave  of  her  son  in  the  temple 
ef  Neptune.  After  mutual  tears  and  tender  em- 
braces, she  said,  *'  Now,  king  of  Sparta,  let  us 
dry  our  tears,  th^t  no  signs  of  weakness  may  ap- 
pear, unworthy  our  dignity,  or  the  honour  of 
this  sacred  place.  Our  actions  alone  are  in  our 
power ;  the  rest  belongs  to  Providence.'*  And 
from  Egypt,  ^hc  wrote  to  conjure  him  to  do 
what  he  thought  honourable  and  advantageous 
to  his  country,  regardless  of  what  Ptolemy  might 
act  towards  an  old  woman  and  a  child.  Cleo- 
menes continued  gallantly  to  make  head  against 
Antigonus,  in  whose  presence  he  took  the  great 
city  of  Megalopolis,  which  he  offered  to  restore 
untouched  to  the  inhabitants,  if  they  would  re- 
nounce the  Adisean  league.  On  their  refusing 
this  condition^  he  plundered  the  city  of  its 
riches  and  ornaments,  and  then  levelled  the 
greatest  part  of  it  with  the  ground.  He  then 
marched  to  Argos,  where  Antigonus  lay,  and 
endeavoured  to  provoke  him  to  an  action,  which 
that  prudent  prince  declined.  Afterwards,  how* 
ever,  he  gave  battle  to-  Cleomenes  at  Sellasia  5 
and  notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
Spartan  king,  he  was  defeated,  and  his  army 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  His  brother  fell 
in  the  action,  and  only  200  Spartans  escaped 


out  of  dooo.'  This  fatal  defeat  was  the  termina* 
tion  of  the  good  fortune  of  Cleomenes.  Oa 
reaching  Sparta,  he  advised  tlie  ci^z^ns  to  re- 
ceive Antigonus,  and  then  retired  to  his  own 
house.  There  he  refused  either  to  drink  or  sit 
down,  but  resting  for  a  few  moments  his  elbow 
on  a  pillar,  with  his  head  upon  it,  he  considered 
.what  course  to  take.  He  determined  to  repair 
to  Gythium,  where,  with  a  few  friends,  he  went 
on  board  a  vessel,  and  put  to  sea.  Landing  on 
the  isle  of  .£giale,  he  made  known  his  purpose 
of  passing  to  Africa  ;  when  Therycion,  one  of 
his  friends,  proposed  that  they  should  rather  free 
themselves  wfth  their  own  swords,  than  be- 
come fugitives  and  suppliants.  Cleomenes 
answered  him  by  some  generous  and  philoso* 
phical  reflections  on  the  duty  of  living  for  one's 
country,  to  which  Therycion  only  leplied  bf 
stabbing  himself.  Cleomenes  then  sailed  over 
to  Ptolemy  (Euergetes),  from  whom  he  met 
with  a  hospitable  reception,  and  who  promised 
to  fit  out  an  armament  for  restoring  him  to  his 
kingdom.  But  before  this  could  be  put  in  ex<» 
ecution,  Ptolemy  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ptolemy  Philopator.  The  new  prince^ 
given  up  to  his  pleasures,  and  governed  b^ 
favourites,  neglected  the  ^thirs  of  Cleomenes  i 
yet  at  first  treated  him  with  respect.  At  length, 
being  led  by  the  ill  offices  of  his  prime-minister 
to  suspect  a  guest  so  much  superior  to  himself 
in  royal  qualities,  he  placed  Cleomenes  under  a 
kind  of  honourable  custody.  Impatient  of  this 
afllront,  the  Spartan,  with  thirteen  friends,  broke 
from  confinement,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  a 
revolt  against  Ptolemy.  They  flew  the  gover- 
nor of  Alexandria ;  but  not  being  joined  by  the 
inhabitants,  they  despaired  of  success,  and  all 
fell  upon  their  swords.  Ptolemy,  inspired  with 
base  revenge,  caused  the  dead  body  of  Cleo- 
menes to  be  flayed  and  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  his 
mother  and  children  to  be  put  to  death.  Crati- 
siclea was  cruelly  denied  her  last  request  of  be- 
ing permitted  to  die  before  her  grand-children. 
Such,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  was  the 
tragical  fate  of  Cleomenes,  the  last  legal  king 
of  the  Spartans;  a  person  Certainly  of  great 
vigour  of  mind  and  many  noble  qualities,  but 
turbulent,  ambitious,  and  little  scrupulous  o£ 
the  means  he  employed  for.  the  aggrandisement 
of  himself  and  his  country.  Polybii  HuU  L.  II. 
Plutarchi  Vit.  CUomen*     Univers,  Hist, — A. 

CLEOPATRA,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
women  of  antiquity,  was  eldest  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes  king  of  Egypt.  On  his  deaths 
B.C.  51,  he  bequeathed  hi^  crown  to  her,  then 
seventeen  years  of  age^   in  conjunction  witli. 
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Bcr  Brother  Ptolemy,  who  was  younger,  direct- 
ing them,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
family,  to  be  joined  in  marriage.  The  ministers 
of  young  Ptolemy,  however,  deprived  Cleopatra 
of  aer  share  in  the  royalty,  and  expelled  her 
from  the  kingdom.  She  retired  to  Syria,  and 
there  raised  an  army,  with  which  she  approach- 
ed the  frontiers  of  Ei|:ypt.  This  was  during  the 
civil  war  between  Cxsar  and  Pompey,  and  the 
latter,  taking  refuge  in  Egypt  after  his  defeat, 
was  basely  murdered  by  the  contrivance  of 
Ptolemy's  ministers.  Cscsar  soon  after  arrived 
at  Alexandria,  and  took  cognizance  of  the  dis- 
pute between  Cleopatra  and  her  brother,  as  re- 
presentative of  the  Roman  people,  who  were 
said  to  have  been  appointed  guardians  of  the 
crown  by  the  testament  of  Auletes.  Here 
Cleopatra  began  to  c?say  the  power  of  those 
charms  which  distinguished  herein  so  peculiar  a 
manner,  and  proved  the  instrument  of  enslaving 
to  her  dominion  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
characters  of  the  age.  At  a  private  interview 
with  Caesar,  which  was  protracted  through  the 
nighty  she  so  impressed  him  with  the  justice  of 
her  cause,  that  he  made  a  decree  in  her  favour. 
The  Alexandrine  war  which  followed,  equally- 
injured  the  fame  and  endangered  the  safety  of 
Cwsar.  (Sec  the  life  of  Casar.)  It  terminated, 
however,  in  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians^  whose* 
young  king  was  drowned  in  the  Nile*  Casar* 
then  caused  Cleopatra  to  marry  a  younger 
brother,  also  named  Ptolemy,  who  being  a  mere 
boy,  could  only  contribute  his  name  to  the  joint 
sovereignty.  This  mature  statesman  and  war- 
rior, who  had  almost  forgot  ambition  for  love, 
at  length  tore  himself  from  Cleopatra,  who  had 

E'ven  nim  a  son  named  Caesarion,  and  followed 
s  fate  at  Rome.  After  his  departure,  Cleopa- 
tra reigned  without  molestation  ;  and  when  her 
brother  and  husband  had  attained  his  fourteenth 
year,  the  age  of  majoritv,  she  removed  the  com- 
petitor by  poison,  and  tnenceforth  occupied  the 
throne  of  Egypt  alone.  She  displayed  her  re- 
gard for  the  memory  of  Casar  by  refusing  to 
join  the  party  of  his  assassins,  though  threaten- 
ed by  Cassius ;  and  she  sailed  with  a  fleet  to  the 
assistance  of  the  triumvirs,  but  was  obliged  by 
a  storm  to  return  to  Egypt.  After  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  Antony  visited  Asia  in  order  to  pillage 
and  settle  that  wealthy  province.  On  the  pre- 
text that  Cleopatra  or  her  commanders  had  fur- 
nished some  supplies  to  Cassius,  he  summoned 
her  to  appear  before  him  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 
Cleopatra  prepared  for  the  interview  in  a  man- 
ner suited  to  the  character  of  the  conqueror, 
and  to  the  state  of  a  young  and  beautious  eastern 
queen.     Laden. with  money,  and  magnificent 


presents  of  all  kinds,  she  sailed  wit^  her  fleet  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus  j  and  her  voyaec  along* 
that  river  has  furnished  a  subject  for  the  ftiost 
florid  description  to  poets  and  historians.  The 
reader  may  be  pleased  to  see  it  in  the  colouring 
of  Shakspeare,  closely  copied  from  the  draught 
of  Plutarch : 

The  barge  she  fat  in,  like  a  burnibh'd  ihrne, 

Buini  on  the  waves  j  the  |30op  was  bcaien  gold  ; 

Purple  rhe  sails^  and  so  perfumed,  that 

The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them ;  the  oari  wefft 

silver, 
Which  to  the  tunc  of  flutes  kept  stroke 

■     ■  For  her  own  person. 
It  bcggar'd  all  description  ;  »he  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  cloth -of  eold,  of  tissue      ■- 

■■ On  tach  tide  htr 

Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids,. 
With  divers-colouiM  fans ^  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  rhe  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 

—  —  At  the  he  m 

A  seeming  Mermaid  steers ;  the  silken  tackles 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  fl.>wer-soft  hands^ 
That  yarely  frame  the  cflice.     From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.     The  city  cast- 
Her  peopie  out  upnn  her ;  and  Antonys- 
Eothron'd  i'  tb'  marktt  place ,.did^su  aione^ 

THe  consequence  of  this  studied  and  vofup* 
tuous  presentation  was  sucK  as  she  expected. 
Antonj  became  her  captive  ;  and  the  impres- 
sion she  made  by  her  elegance  and  splendour, 
she  secured  and  ifnprovcd  by  the  durable  eharms 
of  her  society.  •*  Her  beauty  (says  Plutarch)* 
was  neither  transcendent  nor  beyond  rivalry  ; 
but  it  derived  force  from  her  wit,  and  from  a 
fascinating  manner,  which  was  absolutely  irre- 
sistible. Her  voice  was  delightfully  melodious, 
and  was  capable  of  all  the  variety  of  modulation 
belonging  to  a  musical  instrument.  She  spoke 
most  languages,  and  seldom  employed  an  inter- 
preter in  her  answers  to  foreign  embassadors* 
She  herself  gave  audience  to  the  Ethiopians,  the* 
Troglodytes,  the  Hebrews,  Arabians,  Syrians, 
Medes,  and  Parthians/*^  She  could  converse  on- 
all  topics  grave  and  gay,  and  could  put  on  any 
humour  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  monxent. 
Discovering  that  Antony  had  a  coarseness'  of 
taste,  contracted  from  his  military  habits,  she 
often  assumed  the  sportive  and  hoydenlsh  cha- 
racter, and  gamed,  hunted,  raked,  and  drank' 
with  him.  She  continually  planned  new  scenes 
for  hia  amusement,  and  scrupled  not  to  sacri- 
fice all  the  decorums  of  sex  and  rank  in  order 
to  suit  herself  to  his  \'itiated  inclinations.  Ha- 
bitually she  was  luxurious,  and  boundlessly 
profuse.  Her  temper  was  imperious  and  cruel, 
and  she  abused  her  influence  over  Antony  to  the 
worst  purposes.  At  her  request,  assassins  were 
sent  to  Miletus  who  murdered  her  younger  sister^ 
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Arsinoc,  iri  the  very  temple  where  she  had  taken 
refuge  I  and  she  scrupled  no  act  of  injustice  for 
U)e  9ggratidiaetpent  of  her  dominions* 

The  public  events  attending  her  connection 
with  Antony  have  already  been  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  ti^H  trivmyir,  and  a  slight  notice  of 
thefn  will  now  suffice.  After  he  had  spent  a 
winter  with  her  in  Alexandria,  he  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  married  Octavia.  Cleopatra's  charms, 
however,  drew  him  back  to  Egypt  5  and  when 
he  proceeded  on  his  expedition  against  Parthia, 
he  sent  for  her  into  Syria,  where  she  made  him 
odious  by  the  cruelties  and  oppressions  she 
urged  him  to  practise.  After  his  return,  he 
bestowed  upon  her  many  provinces,  by  which 
he  greatly  displeased  the  Roman  people.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out  between  Antony  and 
Octavianus,  Cleopatra  accompanied  Antony, 
and  she  brought  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  to  his 
navy.  It  was  by  her  persuasion  that  the  de« 
ciding  battle  was  fought  by  sea  at  Actium.  She 
headed  her  oWn  fleet  in  the  engagement,  but 
her  courage  was  unequal  to  the  conflict.  Be-, 
fore  the  danger  reached  her,  she  fled,  and  was 
followed  by  her  whole  squadron ;  and  the  in- 
fatuated Antony  "  whose  heart  was  to  her 
rudder  tied  by  th*  string,"  steered  after  her^  to 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  his  name  and  ruin  of  his 
hopes.  The  conduct  of  Cleopatra  after  this 
perix>d  seems  to  have  been  perpetually  waverijof 
between  remaining  attachment  to  Antony,  ana 
care  of  her  Own  interesL  Returning  to  Alex- 
ajiidria,  she  put  to  deadi  all  whon)  she  suspected 
of  disafiection  to  her ;  and  she  undertook  the 
extraordinary  prefect  of  drawing  her  ships  across, 
the  ifidmxus  ox  Suez  into  the  Red  sea,  in  order  to 
convey  herself  and  treasures  to  some  remote 
land,  in  case  of  b^ing  expeikd  from  Egypt ;  but , 
the  dbips  were  destroyed  by  the  Arabs.  By  her 
arts  she  obtained  a  reconciliation  with  Antony, 
who  Ixad  felt  a  deep  remorse  for  his  own  unmanly 
subjection  to  her,  and  began  to  suspect  her 
fidelity ;  and  they  pursued  their  usual  course  of 
volt^uousness  till  the  approach  of  Octavianus. 
3he  joined  Antony  in  a  public  attempt  to  treat 
with  the  victor,  at  the  same  time  giving  her 
embassadors  private  instivuctions  for  negotiating 
wdtb  him  separately.  Hoping  to  secure  the 
Ungdora  of  Egypt  for  herself  and  her  children, 
she  promised  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Octavi- 
anu&>  and  as  a  pledge  for  the  performance,  she 
delivered  up  to  him  the  important  city  of  Pe- 
lusium.  By  way  of  security  against  any  sudden 
danger,  she  caused  lier  most  valuable  effects  to 
be  removed  to  a  high  and  strong  tower  which 
she  had  erected  near  the  temple  of  Isis,  and 
she  convened  thither  a  quantity  of  aromatic 


woods   and    combustibles,    under  the  pretext 
of  an  intention  to  consume  herself  and   l\er 
riches  in  a  funeral  pile,  should  the  enemy  gain 
possession  of  Alexandria^     Thus  she  lulled  the 
suspicions  of  Antony,  while  at  the  same  time 
she^  kept  Octavianus  in  respect,  through  fear  of 
losing  her  person  and  treasures,  with  which  he 
greatly  dc&ired  to  decorate  his  triumph.     After 
the  la^t  defeat  of  Antony,  she  retired  Jnto  her. 
tower,  and  shut  herself  up  ;  and  wlien  he  gave 
himself  his  death's  wound,  he  was  carried  to  the 
foot  of  the  tower,  and  drawn  up  by  Cleopatra 
and  her  women.     A  most  tender  scene  ensued, 
in  which  her  feelings  were  probably  sincere  ^ 
and  her  lover  had  the  consolation  of  dying  in 
her  arms,     {t  does  not  appear  th^t  she  formed 
any  immutaUe  resolution  of  dying  with  him, 
but  rather  that  she  reserved  a  voluntary  death 
as  the  last  expedient  for  avoiding  the  disgrace, 
of  being  led  in  triumph*    WheU  Proculeius  sur* 
prised  her  in  the  tower,  she  attempted  to  stab  her* 
self,  but  he  prevented  the  stroke.    She  was  suf- 
fered to  inter  Antony,  which  she  performed  widi 
great  magnificence.     She  afterwards  attempted 
to  captivate  Octavianus  -,  bm  either  the  decaf 
of  her  charms,  or  the  coldness  of  his  temper^ 
rendered  the  design  abortive.  She  had^  howeveF»: 
gained  the  heart  of  Cornelius  Doiabellfi,  an  in- 
timate friend    of  Octavianus,  who  gave  ber 
secret  information  of  the  inteotiong  of  the  coo- 
queror.     When  she  was  informed  by  him  diat 
orders  were  given  for  ^embarking  her  for  RaaB^ 
she,resodved  no  longer  to  delay  her  p^pemeditated 
purpose.    The  poison  of  a  smaH  serpent  called 
an  asp,  which  is  said  to  induce  a  kiftd  of  letbavgy 
without  pain,  was  the   fatal  -^plication  ^  and 
die  guards  who  were  sent  to  secure  her  person^ 
found  her  lying  dead  on  a  golden  couch,  dsessed^ 
in  her  rayad  robes^  with  one  of  the  women  dead 
at  her  feet,  and  another  just  expiring.     The 
victor,   though  disappointed,  buried   her  with 
great  pomp,  ami  laid  her  in  the  same  tomb  with 
Antony.    She  was  iii  her  thirty-ninth  year  when 
she  died  ;  and  she  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter 
by  Antony,  besides  her  son  by  CsDsar,  whom 
Octavianus  put  to  death  as  a  kind  of  rivail  in  his. 
inheritance.     With  her  terminated  the  family 
of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  the  monarchy  of  £gypt, 
which  thenceforth  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
Roman  prt)vince.     Cleopatra  was  an  abject  of 
great   dread   and   abhorrence   to    the   Koman 
people,  who  detested  lier  as  tlie  occasion  of 
Antony's  4ivorce  fronvOctavia,  ami  of  tlie  sub- 
sequent civil  war,  and  apprehended  that  her 
lover,  if  victorious,  would  bring  her  as  his  wiie- 
and  queen  to  Rpme.     Virgil,  in  his  prokptic. 
sketch  of  iJ^e  battle  of  Actiom^  speaks  9^  the 
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•  -figypria  conjux"  as  a  species  of  abomina- 
tibix ;  and  Horace. has  left  an  ode  expires^y  on 
Her  death,  In  which  he  triuHiphs  over  her  fate 
as  ove?  tliat  of  the  most  inveterate  foe  of  Romeji 
who  "  meditated  the  ruin  of  the  capitoi,  and 
destruction  to  the  empire."  It  is  indeed  said 
that  it  was  her  usual  oath>  "  So  niay  I  give  law 
in  the  capilol,"  and  her  iichemes  of  ambition 
seem  tohatre  been  as  immoderate  as  her  propen<» 
sity  to  pleasure* 

Otlier  Egyptian  and  Syrian  princesses  of  the 
name  of  CUopaira  are  mentioned  in  history, 
who  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  enormity  of 
their  crimes.  ^See  Antiochus  Grypus^)  Plt*^ 
tarchi  Vit.  X^tsar.  H  Antotu   Univers.  Hist^^A^ 

CLERCy  Dakiel  l£)  an  eminent  soedicat 
writer^  born  at  Geneva  in  165  a,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Stephen  leQerc^  profefTor  of  Greek  jnthe 
academy  of  that  city.  Daniel  studied  medicine 
at  Paris  and  MontpeUier^  took  his  doctor's  de- 
gree at  Valence  in  16729  and  returning  to  bis 
native  place,  married,  and  practised  as  a  physi- 
cian with  great  success.  With  his  professional 
studies  he  joined  those  of  polite  liteiature^-  fof 
which  his. family  were  long  distinguished}  an4 
attained  great  knowledge  in  Greek  and  LaUn 
ahtlquitiesy  and  the  science  of  medals*'  Heber 
came  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  Jn  17,049 
and  dj^eacefbrth  withdrew  from  the  practice  o£ 
l^ysicv  Be  died  in  i7aB«  The  works.  wluth» 
have  made  him  known  are,  ^^  Bibliotheca  Apa** 
tomica^  seu  recens  in  Anatopia  inventorum^ 
index  Joeupletissiinus>."  2  vols,  fbl.^  dais  he  com-^' 
posed  m  eonjunctbn  with  J.  James  Manget :  the 
first  edition  appeared  in  1^85,  and  the  second^ 
enlarged  and  corrected),  in  16^9:  the  callcction9 
chiefly  relate  to  the  xUscoveries  of  the  1 7  th  ceilturj! 
respecting  the  fabric  of  the  organs  of  the  body^ 
and  the  motion  of  the  humours.  Neither  of  the 
authoi^  were  practical  anatomists  ^  and  le  Qerq 
added  little  of  his  own.  **  Hi^toire  de  la  Me- 
dicine," Genev,  i6^6j  Bvo.  Atfuter^L  1723,  4to. 
4th.  edit.  This  history  is  brought  down  to  the 
time  of  Galen,  and  is  a  work  of  great  labour 
and  research.  Dr.  Freindsays  of  it,  "  We  find 
there  very  amply  and  clearly  represaited  aQ  the 
philosophy^  the  theory,  and  practice  of  the  an- 
cient physicians  \  so  that  there  is  scarce  a* no- 
tion, a  distemper,  amedicine,  or  even  the^name 
of  an  author,  to  be  met  with  among  them,  of 
which  he  has  not  given  a  full  and  exact  account <-'^ 
It  particularly  contains  an  exact  summary  of  the 
Hippocratic  doctrine,  but  without  a  due  dis*v 
finction  between  the  genuine  and  spurious 
works  of  that  father  of  medicine.  The  order 
followed  iii  the  history  is  that  of  the:  different 
sccts^^  which  breaks  in  upon  the  chronolp^csd 


ord^.  In  the  last  edition,  le  Clerc  gives  a  pW 
or  sketch  of  a  continuation  of  the  h^tory  downi 
to  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  which  is 
much  criticised  by  Freind,  and  tne  place  of 
which  his  History  of  Physic  is  intended  ^to  sup-^ 
ply.  ^^  Historia  naturaiis  &  medica  latortim 
luxtibricorum  intra  hominem  &  alia  animalia  na- 
'  scentiuniy"  &c  Genev.  1715, 4to.  This  is  a  vefy 
learned  work,  in  wKich  every  thing  valuable  reki-'^ 
tive  tp  the  history  of  worms  in  the  body  is  col- 
lected, with  various,  observations  of  the  author's 
own.  Not  long  before  his  death, he  translated  inta 
French  the  &rsl  satire  of  Persius,  witii  notes^ 
but  it  has  not  been  published,  fie  printed  a? 
reply  to  Dr.  Freiad's  critidsips  in  the  Bib« 
liath.  asu:ie];tne  &  modeme.  Monri,  SembUr 
Hist^  Liu  if  Qen^e,  Frei/td  Hut.  JPhys^  HMet. 
BibL  Msd.  £5"  AfMiom.^^A^  - 

CLERCy  John  L£>  one  of  the  most  distin.* 
guished  scholars  and  critics  of  his  age,  brother 
to  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article,  was 
born  at  Geneva  in  1657.  He  displayed  at  a 
very  early  age  an  uncommon  ardour  forstudy^i 
joined  to'  a  retentive  memory  and  quick  capacity* 
He  had  read  all  the  best  Idatin  and  Greek  au- 
thors witli- critical  attemion  in  his  i6th  year^ 
when  he  commenced  his  philosophical  studiesi 
imder  pr-ofessor  C2K>uet,  who  first  introduced 
Cartesianisnw  in  Geneva.^  Be  afterwards  ap- 
plied to-  the  Hebrew  language  under  his  mater- 
na): uncle,  the  nunister  James  Gallatin;  and  in 
1(674$  he  commenced  his  theological  studies^ 
^th  (h#  lectures  of  M^trezat,  Turretia,  and 
Tronehin.  At  the  same  time  he  carefuUy  read 
.  ^  scriptures  in  their  otiginal  tpaguesy  with 
the  best  commentators,  and  thus  laid  the.sufest. 
foundation  for  a  rational  theology*  In  1678 
he  w^nt  to  Grenoble,  where  he  waspreceptor 
to  the  son  of  M^  Sarasin  de  la  Pierre.  In  this 
pbce  he  employed  his  leisure  in  extending. his 
literary  acquisitions,,  and  he. cultivated  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  learned  Father  Lamy .  of  the 
oratory.  Returning  to  Geneva,  he  received  or- 
dination {(X  the  office  of  a  minister,  but  without- 
attaching  himself  to  any  particular  church.  H^ 
made  use  of  this  liberty  ip  revisiting .  Grenoblei 
whence  he  went  to  Saumur..  •  The  freedom-  of 
enquiry  had  led  him  to  study  the  works  of  Ste* 
phen  de  Courcelles,  and  of  Simon  £piscbpius| 
which,  with  his  own  reflections,  fixed  him  in  a 
system  of  divinity  so  different  from  that  pub- 
Hcly. received  at  Geneva,  that  he  resolved  to  sa- 
crifi<;e  his  attachment  to  ^is  country  to  the  free 
profession  of  what  he  thought  to  be  the  truth. 
He  returned  for  some  time  toGre;nobl^,and  then 
went  to,  Paris,  and-  thence  to  London,  where 
be  arrived  in   i^SSa.    In  tliat  mcoropplis  he 
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f  reaches  several  times  in  Frencli  at  tKc  Wal- 
loon church,  and  served  that  of  the  Savoy  for 
half  a  year.  The  climate  of  England  not  agree- 
ing with  him,  he  left  it  in  1683,  ^^  company 
with  the  copious  Italian  writer  Gregorio  Leti> 
and  embarked  for  Holland.  He  fixed  entirely 
in  that  country  in  1684,  being  chosen  professor 
of  philosophy,  belles-lettres,  and  Hebrew,  in 
the  Remonstrant  college  at  Amsterdam,  which 
post  he  held  as  long  as  he  lived.  Here  he  com- 
menced that  laborious  career  as  an  author  which 
has  procured  him  so  much  reputation  in  the  re- 
public of-  letters,  but  which  also  involved  him 
in  frequent  controversy,  and  exposed  him  to 
much  enmity  and  calumny.  The  events  of 
his  life  were  few.  He  married  in  1601  the 
daughter  of  Gregorio  Leti,  by  whom  he  had 
some  children  who  died  young.  He  continued 
to  write  and  teach  till  1728,  when  an  attack 
of  the  ^  palsy  considerably  injured  his  faculties. 
A  second  attack  in  1732  almost  deprived  him  of 
the  power  of  speech ;  and  thenceforth  he  lived 
in  a  state  of  childhood,  till  he  was  released  in 
1736,  having  nearly  completed  his  79th  year. 

Le  Clerc  is  reckoned  among  those  divines 
who  at  that  time  carried  furthest  the  liberty  of 
speculating  upon  thealogieal  |>oints,  and  de- 
ducing opmions  from  the  original  sources,  with- 
out a  servile  deference  to  subordinate  authori- 
ties. Hence  he  was  not  a  favourite  with  any 
particular  church,  and  was  engaged  in  contro- 
versy with  persons  of  very  different  persuasions^ 
He  was  always  suspectea  of  a  leaning  towards 
socinianism,  and  it  is  -certain  that  his  notions 
relative  to  the'trinitarian  doctrines  were  far  from 
orthodox.  He  gave  particular  offence  bv  oficr- 
ing  different  explanations  of  several  of  tne  pro- 
phesies in  the  Old  Testament  sttppooed  to  re- 
gard the  Messiah,  and  by  attempts  to  account 
in  a  natural  manner  for  several  of  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  scriptures.  Yet  his  writings 
have  been  highly  valued  for  their  learning  and 
sound  arjgument  by  all  but  bigots.  The  liberal 
Jortin  and  the  candid  Lardner  frequentlv  refer 
to  them,  and  they  cannot  be  neglected  oy  the 
modem  •student  of  theology.  It  is  allowed, 
however,  -ihat  he  was  too  much  attached  to  his 
own  opinions,  -that  he  could  not  bear  contra- 
diction, and  that  his  polemics  too  much  savour 
of  dogmatism  and  acrimony.  Gibbon,  who 
may  be  accounted  an  impartial  judge  in  this 
-point,  thus  characterises  him  :  *'  The  arminian 
Lc  Clerc,  who  has  composed  in  a  quarto  volume 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  two  first  centu- 
ries, was  free  both  in  his  temper  and  his  situa- 
tion ;  his  sense  is  clear,  but  his  thoughts  are 
narrow ;  he  reduces  the  reason  or  folly  of  ages 


to  the  standard  of  his  private  judgment,  and 
his  impartiality  is  sometimes  quickened,  and 
sometimes  tainted,  by  his  opposition  to  the  fa- 
thers." (DecL  and  Fall f  ch.  47.  note  i.)  The 
writings  of  Le  Clerc  were  so  numerous  that 
we  shall  only  mention  some  of  the  principaL 
Indeed,  he  was  never  without  five  or  six  differ- 
ent works  in  hand,  and  furnished  matter  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demands  of  the  printer  for  copy ; 
whence  it  is  ipore  surprising  that  his  writings 
should  in  general  be  so  accurate,  than  that  some 
should  bear  the  marks  of  haste.  He  commenced 
author  at  Saumurliy  an  anonymous  work  enti- 
tled *'  Liberii  de  sancto  amore  epistolx  theolo- 
gicse,^'  ^679>  i"  which  were  given  some  opi- 
nions peculiar  to  the  Remonstrants,  with  many 
very  liberal  sentiments  concerning  toleration. 
In  his  "  Sentimens  de  quelques  Theologiens  de 
Hollandc  surl'Histoire  critique  du  Vieux  Testa- 
ment, composee  par  M.  Rich.  Simon,"  Amst^ 
1685  and  1 71 1,  8vo.  he  hazarded  some  posi- 
tions then  thought  very  bold  concerning  the  in- 
spiration of  the  scriptures.  He  published  a  de- 
fence of  this  work  in  1686.  In  the  same  year 
he  made  a  commencement  of  that  series  of  lite- 
rary journals  or  reviews  wliich  rendered  his 
name  so  well  known  throughout  Europe,  and 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  chief  services  he 
performed  to  literature.  The  first  wa*s  "  Bibli- 
etheque  Universelle  et  Historique,"  from  i685 
to  1693,  25  vols.  i2mo.  In  this  he  had  the  as- 
sistance of*^  M.  de  la  Crose,  and  some  of  the 
latter  volumes  were  composed  by  M.  Bernard. 
It  was  succeeded  by  "  Bibliodieque  Choisie,** 
from  1 703  to  1 7 1 3,  28  vols,  i amo. ;  and  this,  by 
**BibliothcqueAncienne  etModerne/*  from  1 7 14 
to  1727,  29  vols.  i2mo.  In  all  these,  besides 
extracts  from  works,  and  analyses  of  all  the 
most  important,  there  are  a  variety  of  disserta- 
tions, critical,  controversial,  biographical,  &c. 
which  enhance  the  value  of  the  works.  A  life 
of  Erasmus  extracted  from  his  letters,  given  in 
the  Bibl.  Choisie,  has  served  for  the  ground- 
work of  Jortin's  Kfe  of  that  great  scholar.  To 
return  to  his  other  works.  —  He  published 
systems  of  Logic,  Ontology,  and  Pncumatology, 
1692,  and  of  Physics,  1695  :  these  were  after- 
wards published  in  a  set  entitled  *'  Opera  Phi- 
losophica,"  4  vols.  8vo.  and  were  so  much 
esteemed,  that  they  went  through  five  editions. 
"ArsCritica,"2vol8. 1697,  3  vols.  i2mo,  171 2, 
1730:  this  is  an  excellent  and  original  work, 
containing  some  admirable  rules  for  studying 
and  criticising  ancient  writings,  particularly  in 
theology,  and  distinguishing  the  spurious  from 
the  genuine.  ^  La  Vie  du  Card,  du  Richelieu/* 
i6^ij  1714,  2  vols.  lamo.  "  Traltc  de  Tlncrc- 
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dulit&i"  1696,  1 7 14,  8vo. :  this  work  is  solid 
and  deep,  though  addressed  to  general  readers. 
"  Parrhasiana,  ou  Pensees  diverses  sur  des  Ma- 
tieres  de  Critique,  d'Histoire,  de  Morale,  et  de 
Politique,"  l  vol.  1699 ;  2  vols.  1702  :  this  work 
contains  many  valuable  remarks,  out  some  hasty 
and  hazarded  ones.  *^  Harmonia  Evangelica," 
1699,  fol.  1760,410. :  this  performance  involved 
the  author  tin  a  controversy  with  the  journalists 
of  Trevoux,  who  accused  him  of  Socinianism. 
"  Historia'Ecclesiastica  11.  primorum  saeculo- 
rum,"  1716,  4to.  "  Histoire  des  Provincet- 
Unies  des  Pays-Bas/^  3  vols.  fol.  1723,  28: 
this  history  comprises  the  events  from  1560  to 
1721  't  it  is  spoken  of  as  an  inaccurate  and  ill-, 
written  compilation.  Le  Clerc  also  gave  trans- 
lations of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (the 
Old  in  Latin,  the  New  in  French),  with  com- 
mentaries ;  and  he  edited  a  considerable  num- 
•ber  of  works,  of  which  the  principal  are,  the 
"  Piatres  Apostolici"  of  Cotelcrius,  2  vols,  fol.; 
•*  Moreri's  Dictionary,"  4  vols.  fol. ;  "  Hfcsiod;" 
*^  Pedo  Albiitovanus  j"  and  "  Com.  Severus  :" 
•*  Opera  omni  Erasmi,"  1707,  10  vols,  fol.; 
**  Sulpicius  Severus ;"  **  Grotius  de  Veritate 
Selig.  Christ."  with  notes  and  additions,  1708, 
8vo.  1724,  i2mo. ;  the  "  Fragments  of  Menan- 
der  and  Philemon,"  1709,  8vb.  Gr.  Lat. ;  this 
edition  was  criticised  by  the  formidable  Bcntley: 
"  T.  Livii  Hist."  10  vols.  8vo.  1710  :  "  ^ffischi- 
nis  Dial.  III.  Gr.  Lat."  171 1,  8vo.  His  other 
works  are  mostly  contrpversial  and  occasional. 
He  published  an  account  of  his  own  life  and 
works  in  171 1. — Moreri.  Scnebier  Hist.  Lit* 
de  Geneve. — A. 

CLERC,  Sebastian  le,  an  eminent  en- 
graver and  designer,  was  born  in  Metz  in  1637. 
He  early  learned  the  art  of  design  under,  his 
fkther,  who  was  an  able  artist,  and  afterwards 
applied  to  the  studies  of  geometry,  perspective, 
fortification,  and  architecture,  and  the  practice 
of  engraving.  He  came  to  Paris  in  1665,  ^"^ 
in  1668  the  minister  Colbert  gave  him  an  ap- 

fartment  in  the  Gobelins,  and  a  royal  pension, 
n  1672  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  in  which  he  was  made 
professor  of  geometry  and  perspective  in  1680. 
Under  the  ministry  of  Louvois  he  was  employ- 
ed to  draw  the  designs  and  make  the  engravings 
of  the  historical  medals  of  Lewis  XIV.  On 
the  re- establishment  of  the  Academy  of  Design 
at  the  Gobelins  in  1692,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  four  professors  who  by  turns  gave  the 
weekly  model,  and  corrected  the  drawings  of 
the  pupils.  In  1693  he  obtained  the  brevet  of 
engraver  in  ordinary  to  the  king ;  and  in  1 706 
the  papal  nuncio  Gualterio,  who  had  a  singu- 
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lar  esteem  for  him,  created  him  a  Roman 
knight,  according  to  a  power  he  had  received 
from  Clement  XI.  This  artist  finished  a  labo- 
rious life  in  his  78th  year,  1 7 14.  He  ranks 
vety  high  among  the  masters  in  his  profes- 
sion, on  account  of  a  brilliant  imagination  re- 
gulated by  good  tafte,  an  extreme  facility  in 
varying  subjects,  even  the  most  similar,  a  cor- 
rectness of  outline,  an  elegance  and  dignity  of 
expression,  and  a  beauty  of  execution,  equally 
proper  for  landscape,  figures,  ornaments,  archi- 
tecture, &c.  His  engraved  works  arfe  reckon-" 
cd  at  nearly  3000,  almost  all  his  own  invention,' 
and  his  designs  are  almost  twice  as  many.  Some 
of  his  most  esteemed  pieces  are,  the  Catafalc^ 
or  mausoleum  erected  by  the  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing at  the  funeral  service  for  its  protector,  chan- 
cellor Seguier ;  the  representation  of  the  ma- 
chinery employed  for  conveying  the  two  great 
stones  in  the  front  of  the  Louvre ;  the  trium- 
phal arch  of  the  suburb  St.  Antoine  in  1680; 
the  great  coijincil,.  and  St.  Augustine  preaching ; 
the  passion  of  our  Saviour  in  36  plates ;  the  aca- 
demy of  sciences  and  fine  arts ;  the  history  of 
Charles  duke  of  Lorrain ;  the  triumphal  entr^ 
of  Alexander  into  Babylon.  Le  Qerc  was 
likewise  -a  writer,  and  published  some  works 
in  geometry,  perspective,  and  architecture  j 
of  uiese  the  principal  was  **  A  Treatise  on 
Architecture,"  2  vols.  4to.  17 14.  He  also 
amused  his  leisure  with  making  machines  for 
the  demonstration  of  mathematical  and  physi- 
cal problems,  of  which  he  left  a  great  number, 
some  of  his  own  inviention.  He  took  pleasure  iii 
exhibiting  these,  and  explained  them  with  ad* 
mirable  perspicuity.     Adoreru — A. 

CLIFFORD,  Grorge,  third  fcarl  of  Cum- 
berland, a  nobleman  distinguished  for  his  mar- 
tial spirit,  and  particularly  for  .his  naval  expe- 
ditions in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was 
born  at  Brougham  castle  in  Westmoreland  in 
1558.  He  was  educated  at  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge, under  Whitgift,  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  followed  the  bent  of  his 
genius  in  making  mathematics  the  chief  object 
of  his  study.  He  was  likewise  peculiarly  ad- 
dicted to  the  manly. exercises  of  his  chivalrous 
age,  and  excelled  all  the  nobility  of  that  time  in 
tilts,  tournanients,  and  field  sporty,  at  which 
he  displayed  equal  magnificence  and  dexterity. 
On  these  occasions  he  was  the  perpetual  cham- 
pion of  his  mistress,  queen  Elizabeth,  who  gra- 
ciously honoured  him  with  a  glove  drawn  from 
her  own  arm,  which  he  wore  on  solemn  days 
on  the  front  of  his  high-crowned  hat.  The 
active*  part  of  his  life,  however,  was  filled  with 
more  serious  adventures.    Partly  through  pa- 
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triotic  ardour,  and  partly  from  a  predatory  apt- 
rit,  several  enterprising  characters  of  that  time 
engaged  in  expeditions  against  the  rich  com* 
merce  and  foreign  settlements  of  the  Spaniards; 
and  no  one  pursued  this  course  with  more  cou- 
rage and  perseverance  than  the  earl  of  Cum- 
berland. In  1586  he  fitted  out  a  amall  equip- 
ment intended  for  the  South- sea,  but  its  ope- 
rations were  confined  to  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America,  and  it  returned  with  small  success. 
In  the  memorable  year  ic88  the  carl  was  one 
of  those  jrallant  noUes  who  went  on  board  the 
English  fleet  to  oppose  the  formidable  Spanish 
armada.  He  commanded  a  ship  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  signalised  his  valour,  especially  in  the 
action  off  Calais.  The  queen,  by  way  of  re- 
ward, granted  him  a  commission  to  proceed  on 
d  voyage  to  the  South-sea  \  and  lent  him  a  ves- 
sel of  the  royal  navy  f(^  his  admiral-ship.  His 
first  attempt,  in  the  autumn  of  1588,  was  ren- 
dered abortive  b^  storms  and  contrary  winds 
%rhich .  forced  hmi  to  a  speedy  return.  He 
sailed,  however,  in  the  next  year,  with  one 
royal  ship  and  three  others,  but  the  limits  of 
diis  voyage  were  thonftzores  i  and  though  at- 
tended with  some  privateering  success,  the  ge- 
neral result  seems  to  have  been  unprosperous* 
The  earl's  ship  on  its  return,  meeting  with 
contrary  winds,  was  reduced  to  great  distress 
iov  want  of  provisions,  and  particularly  of  wa- 
ter. A  voya^  which  he  made  in  159 1  to  the 
coast  of  Spam  was  likewise  unfortunate,  lus 
Captures  being  retaken  or  lost.  Not  discou- 
raged, the  earl  undertook  an  expedition  the 
next  year,  in  which  he  did  not  choose  to  employ 
any  snips  of  the  royal  navy,  for  a  reason  tbat 
will  now  appear  extraordinary :  it  was,  that  her 
majesty  had  commanded  <^  not  to  lay  any  Spa- 
nish snip  a-board  vrith  her  ships,  lest  both 
might  be  destroyed  by  fire:'*— such  was  the 
cautious  prudence  of  her  policy  I  The  long  de- 
lays in  getting  out  of  the  channel  v^earied  the 
patience  of  the  earl,  so  that  he  transferred  the 
chief  command  to  another,  and  returned  to 
London.  His  little  fleet  again  proceeded  to  the 
Azores,  where,  in  conjunction  with  some  other 
English  ships,  they  took  the  town  of  Santa 
Cruz,  and  a  rich  carrack  valued  at  150,0001. 
The  earFs  proportion  of  the  booty  on  this  ex- 
pedition, in  consequence  of  a  forfeiture  of  his 
personal  commission  by  his  re-landing,  was  re- 
duced to  36,0001.  and  that  too  granted  as  a  matter 
of  favour.  In  1593  he  sailed  again,  with  two 
ships  of  the  royal  navy  and  four  others.  He 
had  a  fortunate  cruize,  and  took  some  valuable 
prizes,  but  falling  ill,  he  himself  returned  to 
Englandj  having  first  diapatchcd  three  of  his 


ships  to  die  West  Indies.  These  piHaged  the 
pearl-fishery  at  Margarita,  visited  the  Spanish 
Main,  the  Day  of  Honduras,  and  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  where  they  made  some  captures 
and  raised  contributions*  Before  their  retum^ 
the  earl  with  some  other  adventurers  had  fitted 
out  another  fleet  for  the  Azores,  which  ander« 
took  various  bold  enterprises,  but  on  the  whole 
did  more  damaee  than  it  received  benefit.  In 
t  C95  the  earl,  having  built  a  ship  of  his  owi» 
of  900  tons,  the  largest  hitherto  sent  to  sea  by 
an  English  subject,  and  prepared  three  ocfaer» 
to  accompany  it,  meant  to  prpceed  in  persoia 
on  another  expedition,  but  was  prevented  by  » 
command  from  the  queen.  His  ships,  however^ 
sailed  under  another  commander,  and  made  a 
cruise  to  the  Azores,  and  the  Spanish  coast,  but 
met  with  little  success.  In  the  next  jesiv  he 
obtained  permission  to  sail  himself  in  hi)  great 
ship  (named  by  queen  Elizabeth  tie  Scourge  ef 
Malice)^  accompanied  with  some  smaller  ones» 
but  a  storm  obliged  him  to  return  soon  after  he 
had  cleared  the  Channel.  His  last  and  most 
considerable  expedition  took  pbce  in  I598. 
With  a  fleet  composed  of  his  great  ship  and 
nineteen  others,  chiefly  fitted  out  at  his  own 
charge,  he  proceeded  in  person  to  the  West 
Indies.  He  first  touched  at  the  Canaries,  and 
then,  after  mustering  at  the  Virgin  Isles,  he 
sailed  to  Porto  Rico,  the  principal  town  of 
which  island  he  attacked  with  about  1000  sol- 
diers, and  took,  together  with  its  strong  fort  of 
Mora.  This  place  he  intended  to  keep,  as  a 
key  to  all  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  a  pro- 
per station  for  intercepting  their  rich  commerce  ^ 
out  the  loss  of  four  or  five  hundred  of  his  men 
by  the  dysentery  caused  him  to  abandon  \S%  de- 
sign. Carrying  off  all  the  valuable  efiects  of 
the  town,  with  a  quantity  of  pearl  which  fell 
into  his  hands,  he  sailea  homewards;  where^ 
after  a  tedious  vopge  and  various  disappoint- 
ments, he  arrived,  having  lost  some  of  his  ves- 
sels by  shipwreck,  and  alK>ve  700  men  by  dis- 
ease and  the  sword,  arid  bringing  back  very  in- 
adequate returns  for  his  vast  expences. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  nume- 
rous expeditions  nad  in  view  tne  nobler  purposes 
of  discovering  new  lands  and  improving  navi- 
gation. They  seem  to  have  been  merely  pri- 
vateering or  plundering  adventures }  serviceable 
indeed  to  the  nation,  by  supporting  a  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  striking  alarm  into  a  dangerous 
and  potent  enemy,  but  scarcely  justifying  the 
title  of  hemicd^  which  has  been  liberally  bc- 
stowe4  on  this  nobleman.  They  were  far  from 
benefiting  the  fortune  of  the  earl,  who,  in  these 
expeditions,  and  in  tilting)  horse-racing)  and 
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otlicT  expensive  pursuits,  wasted  much  of  the 
estates  he  received  from  his  ancestors.  He  was 
by  no  means  a  kind  husband  to  his  lady,  the 
third  daughter  of  Francis  earl  of  Bedford,  whom 
he  suffered  to  languish  in  poverty  and  neglect. 
He  died  at  the  Savoy  in  1605,  and  was  buried 
at  Skipton  in  Yorkshire.  He  left  an  only  daugh- 
ter, who  was  the  celebrated  Anne  countess  of 
Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery.  Biog. 
Britan,     Pennatifs  Tour  in  Scotland. — A. 

CLISSON,  Oliver  de,  a  celebrated  com- 
mander, and  constable  of  France,  was  the  son 
of  a  gentleman  of  Britanny ;  and  being  brought 
lip  with  John  count  of  Montfort,  he  fought  on 
his  side  against  Charles  of  Blois  at  the  battle  of 
Aurai  in  1364,  and  would  not  quit  the  fi^Jd, 
though  he  lost  an  eye  from  the  push  of  a  lance. 
He  afterwards  engaged  in  the  service  of  Charles 

V,  of  France,  under  the  famous  constable  du 
Guesclin,  who  made  him  his  brother  in  arms. 
He  distinguished  himself  on  various  occasions 
against  the  English,  and  raised  such  a  reputa- 
tion, that  on  the  death  of  du  Guesclin,  Charles 

VI.  conferred  upon  him  the  high  office  of  con- 
stable in  1380.  He  commanded  the  van-guard 
in  the  battle  of  Rosebecq  fought  in  1382^ 
against  the  revolted  Flemings,  who  were  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter.  Being  sent  into 
Britanny  in  1387,  the  duke  of  that  province, 
taking  advantage  of  the  disordered  state  of 
France,  seized  upon  Clisson,  with  whom  he 
was  greatly  o£R:nded,  threw  him  into  prison, 
and  more  than  once  in  his  passion  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death ;  but  his  orders  were  dis- 
obeyed, and  at  length  he  liberated  him  after 
exacting  a  heavy  ransom.  After  the  constable's 
return  to  France,  Peter  de  Craon»  who  imputed 
to  him  the  disgrace  he  had  undergone  for  some 
criminal  practices,  attacked  him  with  a  band  of 
assassins  one  night  as  he  returned  from  court, 
and  left  him  for  dead  with  fifty  wounds.  Clis- 
son,  however,  recovered  from  all  his  wounds 
in  a  short  time,  and  the  king  exerted  himself 
with  vigour  in  the  punishment  of  the  assassins. 
When  the  king's  unfortunate  insanity  threw 
the  management  of  his  affairs  into  the  nands  of 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Berry,  Ciiason  was 
deprived  of  all  his  posts,  and  condemned  to 
perpetual  banishment;,  and  large  fines.  He  re- 
tacA  into  Britanny,  and  defended  his  posses- 
sions there  acainat  his  old  enemy  the  duke  with 
suck  spirit,  mat  the  duke  was  f^  to  make  an 
Mcommodatina  with  him.  This  was  followed 
br  a  sincere  Kconciliatioii ;  and  the  duke  mt 
tfie  stttMigest  testimony  to  the  honour  of  Clis- 
son's  chamder,  by  leaving  him  the  gnardianship 
^hiichikiien9t}iii4cath.  H^6idift%]ie 


was  disposed  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  trust  will 
appear  from  the  following  incident :  As  he  lay 
sick  in  bed,  his  daughter,  the  countess  of  Pen- 
thievre,  who  had  married  the  duke's  competi- 
tor, proposed  to  her  father  the  dispatching  of 
his  wards,  in  order  to  make  room  for  her  own 
children.  Clisson  was  so  exasperated  at  this 
infamous  design,  that  he  seized  a  javelin  which 
stood  by  lilm,  and  threw  after  her,  while  she 
fled  down  stairs  in  such  haste  as  to  fall  and 
break  her  thigh.  Clisson  died  soon  afterwards, 
in  1407,  beloved  by  the  military,  to  whom  he 
was  always  indulgent,  and  hated  by  the  gran- 
dees, whom  he  treated  with  rigour.  The  pro- 
perty he  left  was  estimated  at  1,700,000  livres, 
a  prodigious  sum  at  that  time,  which  proves 
how  gainful  a  trade  war  was  become,  from 
ransoms,  pillage,  and  the  letting  out  of  merce- 
naries* Morerj.  Nouv,  Diet*  Hist.  Modern 
Univers*  Hist.'^A. 

CLISTHENES,  an  Athenian,  a  man  of 
abilities  and  eloquence,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Alcmaeonidse,  or  descendants  of  Alcmseon,  at 
the  time  when  the  family  of  Pisistratus  possessed 
themselves  of  the  suprenle  power  at  Athens.  He 
was  the  principal  cause  of  their  expulsion,  and 
of  the  restoration  of  democracy,  B.C.  511 1 
and  in  order  to  increase  the  power,  of  the  peo* 
ple»  he  procured  various  alterations  to  be  made 
in  Soloirs  plan  of  government,  particularly  by 
augmenting  the  number  of  tribes  from  four  to 
ten,  and  increasing  the  senate  from  400  to  500* 
^lian  (Var.Hist.  13.  24.)  affirms,  that  he  alsQ 
first  introduced  the  practice  of  banishing  by  os- 
tracism, and  was  the  first  who  suffisred  undef 
his  own  laws }  but  other  authors  assign  to  it  an 
earlier  origin.  Clisthenes,  however,  was  cer- 
tainly baniShied  for  a  time  in  consequence  of  the 
influence  of  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta,  and  was 
restored  after  the  retreat  of  that  prince  from  his 
invasion  of .  Attica.  He  was  the  great  uncle  of 
Pericles,  and  his  friendship  was  particularly 
culthrated  by  Aristides.  Plutarch  Vit.  PericL 
ist  Ariiiid*     Univers*  jfiEf/.— A. 

CLITOMACHUS,  a  phUosopher  of  the 
academic  sect,  was  a  native  of  Carthage,  and 
flourished  about  140  B.C.  He  was  named 
Asdndfol  in  his  own  country,  and  there  com- 
menced the  study  of  philosophy  4  but  at  the 
age  of  ibrty  he  went  to  Athens  for  improvement, 
and  became  a  hearer  of  Cameades,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  academic  chair.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  a  proof  of  his  proficience  in  knowledge 
that  he  wrote  upwards  of  400  volumes.  At  an 
advanced  age  he  was  seized  with  a  lethargic  dis* 
order  f  and  though  he  recovered  m  some  de- 
gic^  he  said  <taX  ^tfacLlove  of  Hie  should 
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cheat  tim  no  longer,"  and  laid  violent  hands 
on  himself.  He  taught,  according  to  Cicero, 
that  there  is  no  certain  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  truth  of  impressions  made  by  ob- 
jects upon  the  senses,  and  theicfore  a  wise  man 
will  suspend  his  full  assent;  yet  he  acknow- 
ledged that  nature  inclines  us  to  follow  probabi- 
lities. This,  in  fact,  is  the  obvious  compro- 
mise between  plain  sense  and  philosophical 
theory.  In  morals,  he  established  a  natural  al- 
liance between  virtue  and  pleasure ;  and  he  was 
a  professed  enemy  to  the  art  of  rhetoric,  as 
tending  to  deceive.  JDio^.  Laert,  Brucier 
Hist,  rhlhs. — A. 

CLIVE,  Robert,  baron  of  Plassey,  a  very 
distinguished  character  in  the  history  of  the  mo- 
dern English  transactions  in  the  East  Indies,  was 
born  in  1725,  at  Styche  in  Shropshire,  his  fa- 
ther's family  seat.     In  the  course  of  his  school 
education  he  rendered  himself  conspicuous  for 
a  bold  adventurous  spirit,  which  seemed  to  pro- 
nounce him  absolutely  destitute, of  the  sense  of 
fear.     At  the  same  time,  his  neglect  of  literary 
exercises,  and  his  unmanageable! temper,  caused 
him  to  he  characterised  by  all  his  masters  as  the 
most  unlucky  boy  they  had  ever  had  under  their 
care.     One,  however,  Dr.  Eaton  of  Lostock  in 
Clieshirc,  is  said  to  have  discerned  the  seeds  of 
future  distinction  in  his  character,  and  to  have 
foretold,  that  should  a  proper  opportunity  be 
aflforded  for  the  exertion  of  his  qualities,  few 
names  would  be  so  great  as  his.     His  father^ 
probably  in  despair  of  his'  bejng  rendered  fit  for 
a  profession,  obtained  for  him  the  place  of  a 
writer  in  the  East-India  company's  service,  with 
•  which  he  arrived  at  Madras  in  his   19th    year. 
His  uncontrollable  disposition,  and  impatience 
of  confinement  to  the  duties  of  a   desk,    in- 
volved him  in  a  quarrel  with  the  secretary  un- 
der whom  the  writers  j;re  placed,  m  which  he 
appeared  so  much  in  the  wrong,  that  the  gover- 
nor commanded  him  to  ask  pardon  of  that  of- 
ficer-    Clivc  very  imgraciously  performed  the 
task  \  but  upon  being  civilly  invited  to  dinner  by 
the  secretary,  he  replied,  *'  No,  sir;  the  gover- 
nor did  not-  command  me  to  dine  with  you." 
The  surrender  of  Madras  to  M.  de  la  Bourdo- 
naye  in  1 746,  made  all  the  company's  servants 
there  prisoners;   but,  upl)n  the  refusal  of  the 
French  commander  in  chief,  M.  Dupleix,  to  ra- 
tify the    terms    of   capitulation,    the   English 
thought   themselves  at  liberty  to  break  their 
parole,  and  Clive,  disguised  as  a  Moor,   made 
his  escape   with   some   others  to  the  fort  of 
St-  David's.     It  is  aflSrmed,  that  after  his   ar- 
rival in  India,  sensible  of  his  fault  in  neglecting 
Ills  early  studies,  he  devoted  some  hours  every 


day  to  learning,  and  attained  such  proficiency 
in  the  Latin  as  to  enable  him  with  ease  to  trans- 
late an  ode  of  Horace.  He  als6  signalised  his  cool 
courage  and  unyielding  spirit  in  some  private' dis- 
putes with  other  young  men  in  the  service.  In 
1747  he  quitted  his  civil  employment,  and  en- 
tered into  that  line  of  life  for  which  nature  had 
so  peculiarly  fitted  him — the  military  profession. 
During  two  years  the  public  events  gave  him 
little  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself,  yet 
he  was  able  to  establish  a  character  for  an  un- 
daunted resolution,  and  attention  to  military 
duties.  When  the  Englifh  company  thought 
proper  to  engage  as  an  auxiliary  in  favour  of  a 
competitor  to  the  reigning  raj  an  of  Tanjore,  it 
was  resolved  to  attack  a  fort  of  the  rajah's  call- 
ed Devi-Cotah.  After  one  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt, a  second  was  made  under  the  command 
of  major  Laurence.  At  this,  Clive,  now  a 
lieutenant,  solicited  the  command  of  the  for- 
lorn hope,  though  out  of  his  regular  turn.  It  was 
granted ;  and  with  a  body  of  thirty- four  British 
and  700  sepoys  he  was  sent  to  storm  the  breach. 
The  sepoys  ran  at  the  first  fire,  but  the  British 
puihed  forwards,  and  were  arrived  just  at  the 
breach,  when  a  party  of  the  enemy's  horse  rushed 
upon  them  with  such  effect,  that  Clive  with  three 
others  alone  returned  alive.  The  whole  column 
of  European  troops  then  advanced,  Clive  still 
marching  in  the  first  division,  and  the  fort  was 
taken.  This  was  followed  by  a  peace  with  the.ra- 
jah  ;  after  which,  Clive  returned  to  the  civil  es- 
tablishment, and  through  the  friendship  of  ma- 
jor Laurence  obtained  the  lucrative  post  of  com- 
missary to  the  British  troops.  While  at  Ma- 
dras, he  was  seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  which 
so  much  affected  his  spirits,  that  he  could  not  be 
left  alone  ;  and  though  he  recovered  his  bodily 
strength,  the  effects  on  his  mind  ever  after  con- 
tinued, so  as  to  render  him  liable  to  great  de- 
pressions, when  not  engaged  in  some  active 
pursuit. 

It  was  about  this  period  thatM.  Dupleix  beg«n 
to  open  those  schemes  of  territorial. acquisition 
by  conquest,  which,  after  elevating  the  French 
interest  to  an  unprecedented  height,  have  ter- 
minated in  its  ruin,  and  in  the  astonishing  power 
and  property  now  possessed  by  the  English 
company.  Dupleix,  taking  part  with  a  candi- 
date for  the  subahship  of  the  Carnatic,  succeed- 
ed in  placing  him  on  the  throne  on  condi- 
tion of  nominating  Chundasaheb  to  the  nabob- 
(hip  of  Arcot.  By  this  success,  he  had  ob- 
tained a  large  grant  of  territory  for  the  French, 
-and  the  collectiofi  of  all  the  revenues  in  that 
district  of  the  Hindoo  empire.  The  ostenta^ 
tiou8  insolence  \rith  which  the  French  pepi. 
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V  formed  their  charge,  roused  the  indignation  and 
rivalry  of  the  English,   and  occasioned   a  re- 
newal of  hostilities  between  the  nations  as^aux- 
iliaries  to  their  respective  allies  among  the  Indian 
princes.     The  English  were,  however,  worsted 
in  every  attempt,  and  their  destruction,  with 
that  of  their  friend  Mahomed- Alli-Khan,  son  of 
the  late  nabob  of  Arcot,  seemed  fast  approaching, 
when,  in  1751,  Clive  re-assumed  the  military 
character,  under  a  captain's  commission.     The 
important  town  of  Tritchinopoly,  the  only  hope 
of  the  young  nabob,  being  then  invested  by  the 
Freilch  and  Chundasaheb's  troops,  Clive  pro- 
posed, as  the  sole  means  of  saving  it,  an  attack 
upon  the  city  of  Arcot.    The  superior  genius 
which  dictated  this  design  was  felt.     Captain 
Clive,  with  the  small  force  which  was  -all  that 
could  be  assembled,  was  directed  to  march,  and 
the  boldness  of  the  attempt  caused  it  to  succeed 
without  resistance.     It  had  the  foreseen  effect 
of  drawing  off  the  enemy's  force  from  Tritchi- 
nopoly ;  for  the  son   of  Chundasaheb,  with  a 
numerous   army   and   French    engineers,   im- 
mediately proceeded  to  the  recovery  of  Arcot. 
Clive  had  here  to  defend  a  ruinous  fortress, 
provided  with  very  few  cannon,  and  a  garrison 
of  fewer  than  500  men.      In  orSer  to  augment 
his  artillery,  he  made  a  sally,  and  stormed  a 
battery  of  the  enemy ;  but  though,  with  great 
personal  hazard,  he  succeeded  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  it,  he  was  unable  to  bring  away  the 
guns.     A  breach  was  made  by  the  French  en- 
gineers, and  the  enemy  then  stormed  the  fort ; 
but  through  the  admirable  dispositions:  of  Clive, 
and  the  resoluti'on  his  presence  inspired,  they 
were  received  in  such  a  manner,  that  after  great 
slaughter,  they  thought  proper  to  retire  ;  and 
^oon  after  the  siege  was  abandoned.     So  hot 
was  the  service  in  this  memorable  defence,  that 
the  garrison  was  reduced  to  eighty  Europeans 
and  r20  sepoys  fit  for  action.      On  being  re- 
lieved, Clive  took  the  field,  and  obtained  several 
advantages  over  the  enemy.     Early  in  1752  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force, 
and  relieved  Arcot,  again  threatened   with   a 
siegC)  after  defeating  a  superior  army.     Join- 
ing major  Laurence  at  St.  David's,  he  proceed- 
ed Mrith  him  to  the  relief  of  Tritchinopoly,  and 
was  eminently  instrumental  in  the  successful 
action  which  effected  that  purpose.     The  army 
was  then  divided  into  two  bodies,  and  the  com- 
mand of  one  was  given  to  Clive,    though  a 
junior  captain  *,  for  the  native  troops  declared 
they  would  follow  no  other  leader.     His  re- 
«   peated  successes,  and  his  personal  escapes  from 
danger,  undoubtedly  operated  Upon  the  super- 
stitious feelings  of  these  people^  iis  his  abilities 


and  resolution  did  upon  their  reason.  A  noo 
tumal  attack  on  his  camp,  in  which  his  ad- 
vanced guard  was  deceived  by  the  language 
of  some  deserters,  brought  him  into  imminent 
danger,  from  whicli,  he  was  rescued  only  by 
extraordinary  presence  of  mind.  He  was,  how- 
ever, wounded;  and  as  he  leaned  uppn  the 
shoulders  of  two  Serjeants,  they  were  both  shot 
dead.  In  the  end,  he  made  prisoners  of  all  the 
French  in  the  party,  and  soon  afterwards  cap- 
tured a  whole  detachment  under  D'Autreuil. 
This  tide  of  success  caused  Chundasaheb  to  be 
deserted  by  most  of  his  Indian  troops  ;  and  put- 
ting himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Tanjorine  com- 
mander, who  had  promised  to  convey  him  to 
the  French  camp,  he  was  treacherously  mur- 
dered. No  enemy  now  remaining  in  the  field,. 
Captain  Clive  returned  to  Madras,  whence,, 
in  1753,  he  embarked  for  England,  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  ruined  health.  He  was  received 
by  the  East-India  company  with  every  mark 
of  gratitude  and  esteem.  A  valuable  diamond- 
hilted  sword  i^as  voted  htm,  which  he  would- 
not  accept,  but  upon  the  condition  that  colonel 
Laurence  sjiould  receive  a  similar  present. 

Clive  had  not  been  long  in  England  before  he 
was  solicited  by  the  company  to  take  the  Jost 
of  governor  of  St.  David's^  with  a  right  of  suc- 
cession to  die  government  of -Madras.  On  his 
acceptance  of  the  offer,  they  procured  for  him  a 
commission  of  lieutenant- colonel  in  the  king's 
service,  with  the  conduct  of  tjiree  companies  of 
the  royal  artillery,  and  three  or  four  hundred  of 
the  king's  troops.  His  orders  were  to  join  the 
Mahrattas  on  the  western  coast  of  Hindostan, 
and  with  them  to  attacl^  the  French ;  but  find- 
ing upon  his  arrival  at  Bombay  that  peace  had 
been  made  with  that  power,  ne  engaig^d  with 
admirals  Pocock  and  Watson  i^  an  attack  upon 
tlie  pirate  Angria,  which  completely  succeeded^ 
He  then  repaired  to  his  government  of  St. 
David's  'r  whence  he  was  soon  called  to  Madras, 
it^  order  to  take  the  command  of  a  succour  to 
be  sent  to  Bengal,  where  the  nabob  Surajah 
Dowlah  had  declared  against  the  English,  had 
destroyed  tlieir  factories,  and  tjiken  Calcutta, 
with  the  shocking  circumstance  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  number  of  captives  in  the  horrid  t/ack" 
hole.  In  December,  1756,  colonel  Clive  embark- 
ed on  board  admiral  Watson's  squadron,  which 
proceeding  up  the  river  to  the  very  town  of  Cal^ 
cutta,  drove  out  the  enemy,  and  took  possession 
of  it,  Clive  then  took  the  field  with  his  force 
of  700  Europeans  and  laco.  sepoys,  and  en- 
trenched himself  five  miles  from. Calcutta.  The 
nabob,  hearing  of  the  recovery  of  that  city  by 
the  EnglishjL  marched  dowti  an  army,  said  to 
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consist  of  2o»ooo  horse  and  30,000  Footi  with 
cannon  and  elephants,  and  encamped  near  Cal- 
cutta. This  formidable  motion  mduced  Clive 
to  send  proposals  for  peace ;  and  as  they  were 
haughtily^  rejected,  he  determined,  as  tne  only 
^hance  of  extricating  himself,  boldly  to  attack 
the  nabob's  camp  and  seize  his  cannon.  With 
the  aid  of  500  seamen  from  Watson's  squadron, 
lie  marched  in  the  night-time>  and  entered  the 
camp,  a  little  before  day-break.  Such  was  its 
extent,  that  his  little  army  was  more  than  two 
hours  in  passing  through  it ;  and  the  alarm  and 
destruction  they  occasioned  was  so  great,  that 
the  nabob  next  day  sent  an  offer  of  terms  of  ac- 
commodation, which  produced  a  peace  highly 
advantageous  to  the  company.  Colonel  Qive 
Aen  inarched  against  the  French  settlement  of 
Chandemagore,  which  he  took,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  fleet.  The  mutual  injuries  inflicted 
and  sustauned  between  Surajah  Dowlah-and  the 
EagKsh,  being  such  as  rendered  a  continuance 
^f  amity  almost  impossible,  the  politics  of  Clive 
led  him  to  a  plan  dF  dethroning  diat  nabob,  and 
its  execution  was  entrusted  to  him  and  Mr. 
Watts.  One  of  the  principal  oflicers  of  the 
nabob,  named  Meer  Jaflier,  became  their  asso- 
ciate, on  condition  of  succeeding  to  his  master's 
titles  and  dignity.  As  it  was  necessary  to  em- 
ploy a  confident  for  carrying  on  the  correspond- 
ence between  Jaffier  and  the  English,  an  emi- 
nent Gentoo  merchant,'  named  Omichund,  was 
^gaged  for  the  purpose.  When  in  full  pos- 
aigssion  of  the  secret,  knowing  that  the  lives  of 
Jaffier  and  of  Watts  were  in  nis  hands,  he  de- 
manded an  enormous  sum  for  his  services,  un- 
der threats  of  a  disclosure  ^f  the  whole  plot. 
.  The  expedient  which,  on  this  critical  occasion, 
suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  colonel  Clive,  was 
to  draw  up  a  double  treaty,  in  one  of  which  the 
'stipulation  in  favour  of  Omichund's  demand 
was  inserted,  in  the  other  it  was  omitted.  Both 
were  formally  signed,  but  the  first  only  was 
ahewn  to  the  Gentoo,  who,  in  full  confidence 
of  English  good  faith,  performed  his  part  Mrith 
punctuality.  The  naboo,  however,  entertained 
some  suspicion  of  the  conspiracy  against  him ; 
and  hdving  obliged  Meer  Jamer  to  swear  fidelity, 
caused  him  to  join  his  arm^r*  The  English, 
who  had  advanced  in  expectation  of  Jaffier's  co- 
^pexatboy  were  now  in  a  dreadful  dilemma. 
They  were  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  should 
^ley  croM  it  in  the  fiioe  of  the  enemy,  a  retreat. 
In  case  of  failure,  would  be  impracticable.  In 
diis  janctvxe,  Qive  summoned  the  only  council 
<)i  war  he  ever  called,  which  resolved  that  the 
nver  should  not  be  crossed.  Qive,  notwith- 
ataadsng,  dctenuaed  to  cnM  iij  aod  thereby  ob- 


tained a  victory  which  was  decisive  of  the  com^ 
pany's  success  in  India.  This  was  the  famous 
battle  of  Plassey,  fought  by  him  with  3,200 
men,  of  whom  only  900  were  Europeans,  against 
an  army  of  50,000  foot,  18,000  horse,  and  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon.  Its  particulars  are  not  very 
clearly  related,  and  it  has  been  said  that  colonel 
Clive,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  was  asleep  in  the 
grove  of  which  his  troops  had  taken  possession, 
at  the  time  of  the  most  critical  movement.  To 
his  previous  dispositions,  however,  the  success 
may  justly  be  attributed.  It  was  so  far  com- 
plete as  to  put  to  flight  the  nabob  and  his  nume- 
rous army,  though,  for  want  of  horse,  the  vic- 
tors could  not  pursue.  Meer  Jaffier,  with  a 
large  body  of  troops,  came  over  at  the  close  of 
the  action.  The  routed  ^  nabob  fled  to  his 
capital,  and  soon  after  met  the  usual  fate  of  a 
drfeated  prince,  that  of  being  betrayed  and 
put  to  death.  When  the  afllair  was  decided, 
Omichund  was  informed  that  '*  the  red  paper 
was  a  trick,  and  he  was  to  have  nothing.'^  He 
fainted  at  the  intelligence,  soon  after  shewed 
signs  of  derangement,  and  died  within  about  a 
year  and  a  half  in  a  state  of  idiotism.  To  make 
many  remarks  on  this  transaction  would  be  su- 
perfluous. However  conformable  to  the  maxims 
of  eastern  policy,  all  men  of  honour  must  re- 

Srd  it  as  an  inddible  stain  on  the  memory  of 
ive,  and  on  the  English  character.  It  should 
be  mentioned,  that  w€  equally  honest  and  brave 
admiral  Watson  refused  to  sign  the  fictitious 
treaty,  but  that  Hi  signature  wax  forged  to  it. 

Clive  now  entered  as  a  victor  into  Muxada- 
bad,  a  city  so  populous  that  its  inhabitants 
might  have  destroyed  the  small  army  of  English 
widi  stones  and  clubs.  They  were  so  awed^ 
however,  by  superior  valour,  that  they  oflSnred 
the  commander  large  sums  to  secure  their 
property,  which  he  refused,  thinking  himself 
bound  to  secure  it  without  a  bribe.  He  how- 
ever accepted  a  present  of  2Io,oqo  1.  from  Meer 
Jaffier,  who  was  now  fixed  in  the  dignity  of 
nabob.  As  was  natural,  the  new  nabob  begaa 
to  lay  a  plan  of  governing  without  the  inter-, 
£erence  of  the  English,  which  seems  to  have 
been  considered  by  them  as  a  heinous  crime. 
Three  rebellions  which  rose  against  him  com- 
pelled him  to  call  in  their  aid.  Clive  suppressed 
two ;  but  he  thought  it  best  to  make  a  com- 
promise with  the  third  competitor,  who  was  a 
man  of  consequence,  and  mitglit  prove  an  us^ 
ful  dieck  upon  the  nabob's  inctependence.  Four 
gentlemen  arriving  at  Calcutta  with  a  commis- 
sioQ  to  act  in  rotation  as  governors,  the  impolicy 
of  such  an  appointment  appeared  so  evident, 
that  Clive  was  requested  by  the  council  to  su- 
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ftneie  it  by  taktn?  the  goreminefit  tipon  him- 
self V  and  indeed  me  company  in  Endand  had 
already  conferred  that  post  upon  him  m  conse- 
quence of  the  battle  of  Plassey.  The  son  of 
die  great  mogul  at  this  time  tormed  a  design 
of  reducing  to  the  ancient  dominion  of  that 

C»wer  the  now  independent  provinces  of  the 
indoo  empire,  and  had  laid  siege  to  Patna. 
Governor  Clhre  was  thereupon  hastily'summon« 
ed  thiiher,  and  succeeded  in  raising  the  siege, 
and  driving  the  invader  from  the  province. .  A 
conjuncture  of  hazard  and  difficulty  soon  after 
arose  from  the  arrival  of  a  large  force  at  Bengal, 
sent  by  the  Dutch  governor  at  Batavia,  on  the 
pretext  of '  reinforcing  the  garrisons  in  those 
parts  belonging  to  the  Du^  company.  As 
there  were  strong  reasons  to  suspect  that  it  had 
been  invited  by  the  nabob  himself  in  order  to 
destroy  the  English  power,  it  was  resolved  by 
Clive  that  the  Dutch  should  not  be  allowed  to 
proceed  up  the  river ;  and  upon  their  attempting 
to  do  this  by  force,  and  landmg  their  troops,  co- 
lonel Ford  was  directed  to  attack  them  by  land, 
while  three  of  the  company's  ships  were  fitted 
out  against  their  fleet.  Botn  perfectly  succeed- 
ed, though  much  inferior  in  strength.  The 
Dutch  land  and  sea  forces  were  almost  all  cap- 
tured, and  a  speedy  conclusion  was  put  to  the 
business  by  a  treaty,  in  which  the  Dutch  agreed 
to  pay  all  expences,  on  condition  of  the  restitu- 
tion of  their  property.  These  striking  instances 
of  good  fortune  and  able  conduct  in  governor 
Clive  procured  for  him  the  dignity  of  omrah 
from  Dehli,  and  a  grant  by  Aleer  Jaffier  of  a 
revenue,  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  a 
jmgbeer^  consisting  of  28,000  1.  per  annumj  out 
of  the  quit-rents  payable  by  the  company  to 
the  nabob  for  the  lands  they  held  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Calcutta.  Thus  rich  in  fame,  title, 
^md  property,  and  having  raised  the  afiairs  of 
the  company  from  the  brink  of  ruin  to  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  the  governor  embarked 
for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  1760.  ,He 
was  welcomed  honie  by  the  public  applause  and 
congratulation  which  generally  wait  on  success, 
witliout  any  rigorous  scrutiny  of  the  means  by 
which  it  has  been  acquired}  and  ii/1761  his 
sovereign  conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of  an 
Irish  peerage,  by  the  title  of  lord  Clive,  baron 
ofPlassey. 

Lord  Clive  had  not  long  been  absent  from 
India,  before  the  seeds  of  disorder  he  left  be- 
hind him  ripened  into  action.  Meer  Jaffier  did 
not  well  agree  with  Mr.  Holwell,  who  for  some 
rime  officiated  as  governor ;  and  on  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Vansittart,  a  project  of  transferring  the 
Mbobship  from  Jaffier  to  his  too-in-law  Cossio^ 


Ally-Khan  was  put  into  execution.     Nabob-^ 
making  had,  indeed,  proved  so  profitable  to  the 
parties  before  concerned  in  it,   that  all   new 
comers  might  well  be  expected  to  feel  a  desire 
of  engaging  in  the  same  service.     With  this 
were  joined  such   shameful   monopolies  and 
usurpations  on  the  part  of  the  English  traders^ 
that  the  nabob's  customs  were  annihilate,  and 
the  native  merchants  were  ruined.     Unable  to- 
bear  this  injustice,  the  new  nabob  declared  the 
trade  of  the  country  free  for  all.    .This  pro« 
duced  a  resolution  in  the  council  to  depose  tnm^ 
and  restore  Meer  Jaffier.     It  was  put  into  ex- 
ecution; and  Cossim-AU^-Khan,  after  a  tem« 
porary  success,  in  which  he  made  captives  of 
the  English  at  Patna,  and  caused  them  to  be 
massacred,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Stt«- 
jah-ul  Dowlah,  the  nabob  of  Oude.    Wheir 
news  arrived  in  England  of  these  changes  and 
commotions,  the  directors  of  the  company,  fear-^ 
ing  the  ruin  of  their  aflPairs  in  Bengal,  turned 
their  eyes  upon  lord  Clive  as  the  only  man^ 
capable  of  restoring  peace  and  prosperity ;  and^ 
after  much  contention  among  themselves,  made 
him  a  request  to  take  upon  himself  die  presi* 
dency  of  Bengal,  and  the  command  of  the  troope 
in  that  province.     With  this,  upon  their  ac* 
quiescence  with  the  terms  he  proposed,  he  com- 
plied \  and  accordingly,  in  July,  1764,  embark-^ 
ed  for  India,  having  first  been  created  bjr  his^ 
majesty  a  knight  of  the  Bath.     He  took  with 
him  four  friends,  whom  the  directors  gave  him. 
for  associates }  and  their  powers  were  so  ex- 
tensive, that  they  superseded  all  other  authority 
in   the  company's  settlements*      Before  their- 
arrival^  major  Adams  had  changed  aflairs  muck* 
for  the  b«:tter,  by  totally  defeating  Sujah-ul- 
Dowlah,  and  compelling  him  to  sue  for  peace* 
while  Cossim-Ally-SJian  was  oblieed  to  wander 
about  as  a  fugitive.    Lord  Clive  had  therefore 
an  easy  task  in  settling  terms  of  agreement  with 
the  country  powers,  which  he  made  highly  ad-- 
vantageous  tor  the  company,  who  had,  in  fact, 
the.  disposal  of  all  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Bahar* 
and  Orissa,  deducring  onlv  32590001.  pavable 
to  the  emperor.     He  found  it  a  more  arduous 
undertaking  to  reform  abuses  among  the  ser* 
vants  of  the  compny  themselves  ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  he  did  or  could  do  more  than  putL 
the  army  establishment  upon  a  better  footing, 
and  introduce  some  reflations  into  the  conduct 
of  the  private  trade,  which,  however,  left  a  8uf«- 
ficient  opening  for  future  oppressions  of  the 
poor  natives.     He  returned  to  England  in  1 767* 
leaving  the  East-India  company  in  the  con- 
dition of  powerful  princes,  possessed  of  vast 
lerciuies^  to  which  pfosperity  he  cannot,  he  do- 
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iiied  to  have  contributed  more  than  any  other 
single  person.     It  was,  therefore,  considered  by 
many  as  an  mstance  of  national  ingratitude, 
^when,  in  1773,  a  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, supported  by  the  minister,  made  an  at- 
tack upon  him  by  moving  a  resolution,  "  that 
in  the  acquisition-of  his  wealth,  lord  Clive  had 
abused  the  powers   with   which   he   was  en- 
trusted."      The   chargers  brought   forward  in 
consequence  of  the  motion  had  a  very  serious 
aspect  J  but  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Wedder- 
turne  (since  lord  Loughborough  and  chancel - 
ior),  he  made  such  a  defence,  that  the  house 
Tcjected  the  motion,  and  resolved    "  That  lord 
Clive  had  rendered  great  and  meritorious  scr- 
-vices  to  his  country  :*'  which  resolution,  it  may 
be  observed,  was  by  no  means  a  contradiction 
to  the  motion.      From  that  time  his  broken 
health,  and  probably  his  injured  peace  of  mind, 
rendered  him  a  prey  to  the  most  gloomy  de- 
pression of  spirits,  under  the  morbid  influence 
of  wliich  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  and  suffer- 
ings in  November,   1774,  at  the  age  of  fifty. 
A  physiognomist  would  probably  have  judged 
very  unfavourably  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  of  Lord  Clive.     He  had  a  most  re- 
markably heavy  brow,  which  gave  a  close  and 
sullen  expression  to  his  features.     He  was  in- 
deed of  a  reserved  temper,  and  sparing  of  words; 
yet  it  is  said  that  he  unbent  among  his  inti- 
mates, and  gave  way  to  pleasantry  and  jocu- 
larity.    It  was  a  real  advantage  to  him  that  he 
-was  always  self-directed,  and  kept  his  decisions 
secret.     In  the  relations  of  private  life  he  was 
kind   and   amiable,    and   freely    imparted   the 
wealth  he  had  acquired.     He  had  a  remarkable 
talent  of  inspiring  confidence  into  those  under 
his  command,  to  which  his  uncommon  intre- 
pidity and  presence  of  mind  principally  contri- 
buted.     Lord  Chatham   happily  characterised 
him  as  "  a  Iieaven-born  general,  who,  without 
experience,  surpassed  all  the  officers  of  his  time." 
He  represented  in  parliament  the  borough  of 
Shrewsbury  from  1760  to  his  death,  but  rarely 
spoke;    yet  when  roused  to  exertion  by  the 
attack  made  upon  him,  it  is  said  that  he  dis- 
played an  eloquence  seldom  surpassed.     By  his 
A\'ife,  the  daughter  of  Edward  Maskelyne,  esq. 
he  Teft  two  sons  and  three  daughters.      Bjog» 
Britan.—A. 

GLODIUS,  Pu»tius,  a  distinguished  name 
in  the  annals  of  party  violence  and  profligacy, 
was  of  an  ancient  and  noble  Roman  family, 
wealthy  and  eloquent,  but  from  his  youth  ad- 
dicted to  every  kind  of  debauchery.  He  was 
even  suspected  of  a  criminal  intercourse  with 
hk  tliree  sisters,  pnc  of  whom  was  Ac  wife  of 


LucuUus.  He  served  under  that  commander  in 
Asia,  and  being  discontented  at  not  obtaining 
the  military  rank  he  expected,  he  raised  a  mu- 
tiny in  the  army.  By  flattering  addresses  to 
the  troops,  he  gained  the  name  of  the  sol- 
dier's friend ;  and  it  appears  that  the  popula- 
rity he  acquired  by  courting  the  vulgar,  never 
forsook  him.  In  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy 
he  took  part  with  the  senate,  and  attended  Ci- 
eero  as  one  of  his  guards.  Soon  after,  he  made 
himself  notorious  by  the  circumstances  of  an 
intrigue  carried  on  with  Pompeia  the  wife  of 
Julius  C«sar,  who  entertained  a  passion  for 
him.  The  vigilance  of  Aurclia,  Caesar's  ano- 
ther, rendered  an  interview  between  the  lovers 
very  difficult;  it  was  concluded  between  them, 
that  Clodius  (hould  take  tlie  opportunities  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  which  were 
performed  in  Cxsar's  house  on  account  of  his 

Erxtorship,  to  gain  admission  in  a  female  ba- 
it.    Disguised  as  a  music  girl,  he  was  let  in 
by  Pompcia's  maid,  who  left  him  to  acquaint 
her  mistress  of  his  arrival.     In  the  mean  time 
Clodius  wandered  about  from  room  to  room, 
avoiding  the  lights,  till  he  happened  to  fall  in 
with   Aurelia's  woman.     Being  asked  by  her, 
who  he  was,  his  voice  betrayed  his  sex.     As  it 
was  reckoned  the  highest  profanation  for  any  male 
creature  to  be  present  'at  those  mysteries,   an 
alarm  was  immediately  raised,  that  a  man  waa^ 
among  the  company ;  and  Clodius  being  found 
lurking  in  the  chamoer  of  the  maid  who  admitted 
him,  was  turned  out  of  the  house,  and  the  as- 
sembly broke  up  in  confusion.   Next  day  he  was 
accused  by  one  of  "the  tribunes  of  impiety  and 
sacrilege ;  but  being  favoured  by  the  people^ 
the  judges  were  afraid  of  condemning  him,  and 
he  was  acquitted.     Cicero's  appearing  to  give 
evidence  that  he  was  at  Rome  the  day  this  hap- 
pened,* contrary  to  his  assertion  in  his  defence, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  rancorous  enmity  which 
Clodius  ever  after  displayed  against  that  great 
man.     Not  long  after,  procuring  himself  to  be 
adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  he  was  chosen 
tribune  of  the  people  by  the  interest  of  Pom- 
pey  and  Csesar,  who  made  use  of  his  popu- 
larity to  favour  their  schemes  of  power.     As 
the  presence  of  Cato  was  a  check  upon  his  au- 
dacious measures,  he  obtained  a  decree  of  the 
people  for  the  deposition  of  Ptolemy  king  of 
Cyprus,  with  an  order  that  Cato  should  carry 
it  into  execution.     (See  Cato  of  Utica.)     By 
this   unjust  decree  Clodius   also  gratified  his 
hatred  against  Ptolemy,    who  had  refused  to 
pay  an  adequate  ransom  for  him  when  taken 
prisoner  by  some  Cilician  pirates.    Clodius  was 
ROW  able  efiectually  to  carry  on  his  designs 
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ugainst  Cicero,  whom  he  attacked  by  proposing 
-a  law  denouncing  the  penakies  of  treason  upon 
any  one  who  had  been  concerned  in  putting  to 
death  a  Roman  citizen  without  trial  j  alluding 
to  the  execution  of  the  Catilinarian  conspira- 
tors. By  this,  and  his  personal  violencQSj  he 
succeeded  in  driving  Cicero  into  banishment, 
and  then  burnt  his  house  in  Rome  and  his  vil- 
las. (See  Cicero.)  Devoting  himself  entirely 
to  Cxsar's  interest,  he  began  to  insult  and  op- 
pose Pompey,  who  thereupon  exerted  himself 
to  procure  the  recal  of  Cicero.  Great  disturb- 
ances ensued  between  the  parties  ;  till  the  tri« 
hunc  Milo  having  by  force  driven  Clodius  and 

-his  followers  from  the  forum,  Cicero  was  una- 
nimously recalled.  One  of  his  first  acts  after 
his  return  was  to  destroy  all  the  records  of 
the  tribuQitial  acts  of  Clodius,  on  the  plea  that 
his  tribuneship  was  illegaL  Not  long  after, 
£*C.  53,  Clodius  was  killed  in  an  accidental 
encounter  with  Milo,  as  he  was  returning  from 
hb  country-house.  Ciceco  in  his  famous  ora- 
tion in  defence  of  Milo,  labours  with  great  art 
to  prove  that  Clodius  was  the  aggressor,  and 
had  previously  planned  the  encounter,  but  this 
does  not  appear  ^to  have  been  the  real  case,  and 
Milo  was  condemned  to  banishment.  The 
people  shewed  their  attachment  to  the  metaory 
of  Clodius  on  this  occasion,  by  burning  Milo's 
house,and  making  a  funeral  pile  for  the  dead  body 

.  of  the  benches  of  the  senate-house.  Plutarchi 
CicerOy  Catoj  Qejar,  Lucullus.  Univers.HisU — A. 
CLGELIA,  a  virgin  of  great  celebrity  in  the 
early  history  of  Rome^  was  one  of  the  ten  fe- 
male hoftages  given  by  the  Romans  to  king 
Forsena,  when  he  besieged  their  city,  B.C. 
507.  Escaping  from  the  guards  with  her 
companions,  she  swam  over  the  Tiber  at  their 
head,  and  brought  them  all  safe  to  their  friends 
in  Rome.  Porsena,  irritated  at  this  breach  of 
faith,  for  such  it  was,  redemanded  the  hos- 
tages. They  were  sent  back ;  when  Cloelia 
boldly  acknowledged  herself  to  have  been  the 

.  leader  in  the  exploit.  The  king,  struck  with  ad- 
miration at  the  spirit  she.had  shewn,  bestowed 
great  applause  upon  her,  and  presenting  her  with 
a  fine  horse,  allowed  her  and  her  companions 
to  return.  The  story  is  told  with  variations; 
and  some  writers,  with  more  probability,  re- 
present Cloelia  as  making  her  escape  alone,  and 
crossing  the  river  upon  a  horse  which  she  ac- 
cidentally met  with.  Some  critics  suppose  the 
whole  to  have  been  a  fable  \  yet  the  authority 
for  it  seems  to  be  as  good  as  for  any  of  the  events 
of  that  period.  Plutarch  affirms  that  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Cloelia  was  to  be  seen  in  theVia 

.  Sacra  in  his  time-,  tod  the  fact  is  mentioned  by  all 
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the  historians,  and  alluded  to  by  the  poets,  Livjk^ 
Dhnys.  Halic.  Plutarch  in  PoplicoL  Florus. — A. 

CLOPINEL,  see  Meun/^^A«  de. 

CLOTAIRE  I.  king  of  France,  was  the 
.third  son  of  Clovis  by  his  wife  Clotildis,  and 
was  born  in  497.  At  the  death  of  his  father  iji 
5 1 1  he  inherited  the  kingdom  of  Soissons.  He 
joined  his  brothers  in  the  invasion  of  the  king- 
dom of  Burgundy ;  and  Clodomir,  one  of  the 
brothers,  being  killed  in  this  expedition,  Clo- 
taire,  with  his  brother  Thierri,  took  possession 
of  his  dominions  as  guardians  to  their  nephews. 
Clotaife  then  joined  Thierri  in  an  invasion  of 
Thuringia,  in  which  he  signalised  his  military 
talents,  but  narrowly  escaped  being  murdered 
by  his  brother  at  a  conference.  In  533  Clo- 
taire  and  his  brother  Childebert  having  go€  into 
their  power  their  nephews,  the  orphan  sons  of 
Clodomir,  Clotaire  stabbed  two  of  them  with  his 
own  hands ;  and  the  third  being  conveyed  away 
by  his  attendants,  this  bloody  prince  caused 
all  the  tutors  and  domestics  ot  the  children  to 
be  put  to  death.  (See  Childebert  I.)  He 
afterwards,  with  Childebert,  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Burgundy.  In  543  they  joined  in  ah 
irruption  into  Spain,  and  penetrated  as  far.^s 
Saragossa  \  but  on  returning  with  their  booty, 
they  underwent  a  defeat  from  the  Gothic  gene- 
ral Tudiscles.  In  555,  on  the  extinction  of  the 
line  of  Thierri,  Clotaire  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom of  Metz,  or  Austrasia.  He  was  imme- 
diately involved  in  a  war  with  the  revoltei 
Saxons  and  Thuringians,  whom  he  defeate4 
near  the  Weser.  His  eldest  son,  Chramnes, 
being  seduced  by  his  uncle  Childebert,  took  up 
arms  against  him,  but  was  obliged  to  submit  ^n 
the  death  of  Childebert,  in  J58,  on  which  event 
Clotaire  became  sole  monarch  of  the  Franks* 
Chramnes,  however,  supported  by  the  court  of 
Bretagne,  rebelled  again ;  but  being  defeated^ 
he  was  shut  up  with  his  wife  and  children  in"  a 
thatched  cottoge,  where,  by  his  father's  orders, 
they  were  all  burnt  to  death.  These  horrors 
were  expiated  by  Clotaire  in  the  n»nner  usual 
in  that  age,  by  jrich  offerings  to  churches  and 
acts  of  devotion.  Soon  after,  while  hunting  in 
the  forest  of  Guise,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
and  died  at  Compeigne  in  561,  having  reigned 
near  fifty-one  years.  On  his  death-bed  he  made 
a  reflection  natural  to  a  potent  barbarian: 
"What  must  be  the  power  of  the  King  of 
heaven,  who  thus  brings  to  an  end  the  greatest 
kings  on  earth!"  He  married  six  wives,  a^d 
left  four  sons,  who  divided  his  dominions. 
Moreri.      Mod,  Univers,  HisU — A. 

CLOTAIRE  11.  son  of  Chilperic  I.  succeeded 
at  four  months,  of  age  to  his  father's  kingdqot 
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"HScifisotis  in  584,  under  ibt  luaitifianslkip  of 
Us  mother,  the  cruel  Fredegonde.    By  her  he 
■was  placed  under  the  protection  of  Gontran 
Iting  of  Burgundy.      After  the  death  of  this 
Tkins,  attempts  were  made  by  Childcbertto  de- 
spoil him  of  his  dominions,  out  Fredegonde  en- 
tirely defeated  him,  and  placed  her  son  securely 
on  his  throne.    Clotaire  spent  many  years  of 
his  youth  in  wars  with  his  kinsmen,  the  other 
sorereigns  of  parts  of  France.     At  length,  in 
'613,  he  obtained  possession  of  queen  Brune- 
"taut  (see  her  life),  and  put  her  to  a  cruel  death ; 
and  of  the  four  sons  of  his  cousin  Thicrri,  he 
'caused  two  to  be  murdered,  and  another  to  be 
shaved,  while  the  fourth  disappeared,  and  wate 
"never  more  heard  of*     Clotaire  thus  became 
'sole  king  of  the  Franks,  and  thenceforth  seemed 
desirous  of  effacing  his  cruelties  by  a  wise  and 
'mild  government.     He  called  a  council  at  Paris 
;in  614,  composed  of  prelates  and  nobles,  in. 
which  the  avil  and  ecclesiastical  afiairs  of  the 
^kingdom  were  decided ;  and  he  instituted  a  kind 
'  of  ambulatory  courts  6r  parliaments  in  his  palace, 
"at  which  were  held  the  p/acifa  or  pleas  of  the 
'crown.  Ho  has  been  accused  by  political  writers 
'with  weakening  his  own  authority,  by  leaving 
•too  much  power  in   the  hands  of  the  great 
"lords,  panicularly  the  mayors  of  Australia  and 
"Burgundy.      His  reign  was  thereby  rendered 
"more  tranquil,  but  his  successors  sdVerely  paid 
\  for  it.     On  a  revolt  of  the  Saxons  in  627  he 
'marched  to  the  assistance  of  his  son  Dagobert, 
who  had  been   defeated  by  them,  and  routed 
'them  with  great  slaughter  on  the  bank  of  the 
'Weser,    killing  their   duke  Bertoald  with  his 
I  own  hand.     He  died  the  next  year  at  the  age 
of  forty-five,  in  the  height  of  reputation  and 
*  popularity,  having  acquired  from  his  subjects 
the   titles  of   the  Great  and  the  Debonnair. 
Morer'u      Millat  EUmetis  de  VHisU  de  Frimee. 
'  Mod.  Univeri.  Hist. — A. 

CLOVIS  I.  Clodovix,  Luduvin,  or  Loms 

1  which  is  the  same  name),  first  christian  king  of 
Trance,  bom  in  467,  succeeded  in  481  his 
father  Childeric  I.  who  reigned  over  the  island 
of  the  Batavians,  and  the  ancient  dioceses  of 
Toumay  and  Arras,  which  were  possessed  by 
the  Salian  tribe  of  Franks*  His  early  spirit  and 
^imbition  led  him  to  attack  Syagrius  the  Roman 

Jovemor  of  Gaiil,  and  lord  of  Sois^oos.  He 
efeated  him,  and  taking  Soissons,  made  it  the ' 
•cat  of  his  royalty.  Thence  he  extended  his 
conquests,  enriching  himself  and  his  martial 
foUowLTS  by  pillage.  As  a  proof  of  the  hmitcd 
.  »ghts  of  the  icings  or  chiefs  of  that  time,  and  the 
notions  of  equality  which  prevailed,  the  follow- 
ing story  is  toM  :  A  lich  vase'  being  tdfkfiil  in  the  • 


plunder  of  a  church  of  Rheims,  the  restoration  of 
which  was  intreated  by  St.  Remi,  bishop  of  that 
see,Clovi5,  though  still  a  heathen,  was  fnclincd  to 
indulge  his  request.   He  accordingly,  at  the  divi*- 
Sfon  of  the  spoil,  desired  tile  V^se  might  be  giveti 
him  for  his  own  share.     A  ferocious  soldier, 
however,  telling  him  he  should  only  have  his  lot, 
discharged  a  violent  Wow  on  the  vase  with  hia 
battle-ax.     Ciovis  at  the  time-dissembled  his  re- 
sentment ;  but  a  year  afterwards,  at  a  review  of 
his  troops,  singling  out  this  man,  he  pretended 
that  his  arms  were  not  in  proper  order,  and 
snatching  his  battle-ax,  threw  it  on  the  eround. 
As  the  soldier  stooped  to  take  it,  Qovis,  with 
his  own  ax,  split  his  skull,  crying,  *•  Remember 
the  vase  of  Soissons."     This  act  of  authority,^ 
though  n6t  stribtly  just  or  regular,  impressed 
his  troops  with  aWe,  and  demonstrated  the  high 
spirit    of   the  young    king.     In    493   Clovis 
espoused  Clotildis^  daughter  of  Childeric  late 
king  of  the  Burgundians.    This  priticess  was  » 
zealous  ChristiafB,  and  her  influence  prepared 
Ae  mind  of  Ciovis  to  receive  that  religion  which 
was  then  evcry-where  rising  over  the  wrecks  of 
heathenism.     His 'actual  conversion,  however,^ 
did  not  take  place  till  496,  when  an  irruption. 
of  the  German  tribe  of  Alemans  into  Gaul  sum- 
moned him  to  the  field  in  defence  of  his  allies 
the  Ripuarian  Franks*    He  encountered  the  foe 
in  the  plain  of  Tolbiac,  not  far  from  Cologne,, 
and  seeing  himself  in  danger  of  a  defeat,  he 
invoked  the  god  of  the  Christians,  rallied  hia^ 
troops,   and  gained  a  complete  victory.   'He 
was  soon  after  baptised,  with  3000  of  his  sub- 
jectSf  by  St.  Remi,' bishop  of  Rheims,.  and  this 
change  of  religion  seems  to  have  been  efected . 
with  no  more  difficulty  or  disturbance  than  any 
common  matter  of  political  regulation.     Indeed^ 
when  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people  received 
the  Christianity  of  that  age,  they  rather  made 
its  genius  bdnd  to  their  disposition,  than  formed 
themselves  upon  its  precepts  5  and  a  compliance 
with  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies,  with* 
submission  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  pro«- 
fuse  liberality  to  religious  foundations,  consti- 
tuted the  whole  of  their  new  obligations.   How 
imperfectly  Ciovis  entered  Into  the  mysterious 
tenets  of  the  christian  faith,  appears  from  his 
exclamation  on  hearing  the  pathetic  narration: 
of  Christ's  sufferings  :  <*  Had  I  been  there  with, 
my  Franks,  I  would  have  revenged  his  injuries  :'* 
and  we  shall  hereafter  see- how  little  his  morals* 
were  swayed  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.    CJovis,^ 
hovirever,  immediately  attained  the  honour  o£ 
being  the  only  catholic  king  in  Europe^  all  the 
other  princes  being  Arians,  and  even  the  em-» 
pcror  Anasiasftus  pot  soundly  orthodox*    ii^ 
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4Qon  sifter  defeated  and.  made  trlbutaiy  Gond<j- 
bald  king  of  Burgundy,  His  wife's  uncle,  and 
the  jnurderer  of  her  lather  -,  and  by  a  series  of 
wars  and  treaties  he  incorporated  with  his  sub- 
jects the  independent  Armoricans,  as  well  as  the 
residue  of  the  Roman  troops  stiJl  quartered  in 
Gaul.  The  next  foe  with  whom  Clovjs  con- 
tended w^s  Abric  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaiil. 
Some  disputes  had  risen  between  them^  which 
appeared  to  be  accommodated  at  a  friendly 
conference  between  the  two '  sovereigns  in  an 
island  of  the  I«oire  ;  but  at  an  assemoly  of  his 
nobles  afterwards  held  at  Paris,  Clovis  openly 
•^oposed  9n  invasion  of  Alaric's  dominions  in 
•tiie  fi^Uowing  short  and  expressive  speech  :  "  It 
imi^h  grieves  me  to  see  the  fairest  part  of  Gaul 
in  possession  of  the  Arians.  Let  us  march 
with  the  aid  of  God,  and  having  vanquished 
them,  reduce  the  land  under  our  dominbn." 
Such  an  appeal  addressed  to  a  nation  inspired 
at  the  same  tune  with  the  love  of  pillage,  and 
the  religiP'US  zeal  of  converts,  could  not  fail 
.  of  success.  The  catholic  subjects  of  Alaric, 
though  treated  by  him  with  great  moderation, 
^secretly  encouraged  the  enterprise  of  ClovLs. 
With  91  much  less  numerous,  but  more  martial 
force,  he  proceede4  to  the  encounter  j  and 
having  crossed  the  river  Vienne  at  a  ford  still . 
demoninated  that  of  the  hart^  from  the  supposed 
miraculous  guidance  of  a  .white  hart  which  pre- 
ceded the  army  in  its  march,  he  attacked  the 
Gothic  host  in  the  plain  of  Voutlle  near  Poitiers, 
entirely  routed  it,  and  killed  Alaric  with  his 
own  hand.  He  was  saved  by  the  goodness  of 
his  breast- plate  from  tbe  lances  of  two  of 
Alaric's  guarids,  who  attempted  to  revenge  their 
master's  death.  The  conquest  of  Aquitain  w^s ' 
the  fruit  of  this  victory.  He  penetrated  as  £ar 
as  the  confines  of  Spain,  and  meditated  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  the  nation  of  the  Visigoths  \ 
but  their  relics  were  saved  by  the  aid  of  Theo- 
doric  king  of  Italy,  and  the  Franks  and  Burgun- 
dians  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  great  loss 
from  th^  siege  of  Aries.  By  a  treaty  of  peace, 
the  Visigoths  were  jsufFcred  to  retain  the  country 
of  Septimania,  comprising  the  sea-coast  from 
the  Rhone  to  the  Pyrenees,  while  the  country 
from  thence  to  the  Loire  was  annexed  to  the  do- 
minions of  Clovis.  Soon  after  this  conquest, 
the  emperor  Anastasius  decorated  the  victor 
with  the  Roman  titles  of  patrician,  consul,,  and 
Augustus,  which  Clovis  assumed  with  great 
pomp  in  the  city  of  Tours.  Clovis  now  fixed 
his  royal  residence  in  Paris,  which  has  ever 
since  been  the  metropolis  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy. He  then  adapted  the  policy  of  over- 
tlirqwing  the  little  independent  states  and  roy- 


alties of  Gaul,  and  reducing  tjhei^  t;nd^r,hii 
own  authority ;  and  in  pursuing  this  p^n  RJ 
scrupled  not  to  employ  treachery  and  assassi- 
nation. By  such  iheans  he  effected  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sigebert  and  his  son  Chloderic,  sove- 
reigns of  the  Ripuarian  Franks  j  of  CKararitf 
Ragnacharir.s,  and  other  petty  pfinces  in  the 
modern  Fland'ers.  These  deeds  he  expiated  by' 
the  foundation  of  churches  and  monaslerie<k, 
and  by  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith.  At  lengUiV 
having  procured  himself  tp  be  acknowledged 
king  of  all  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  he  died  at  Pans 
in  511,  at  the  age  of  forty ;five,  after  reigning 
with  great  vigour,  prudence,  and  success,  for 
thirty  years.  He  left  four  sons  (the  eldest  hy 
a, concubine,  the  three  youngest  by  his  queen 
Clotildis),  for  whom  he  formed  four  kingdoms*; 
thus,  like  many  other  conquerors,  pr6vidinW 
copious  matter  for  future  dissensions  and  cml 
wars.  Univers.  Hist.  Millot  Elem,  di  /'/i;x?. 
4^  France •     Gtbhoti,'^!^. 

CLOVIS  II.  king  of  France,  son  of  Dago* 
bert,  succeeded  his  father  in  tjie  kingc|om^'of 
Neustria  and  Burgundy  in  63^,  when  he  was 
only  four  or  five  years  of^age.  He  was  educat^ 
under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother  Kantilda,  and 
jEga  mayor  of  the  palace,  which  office  nojr 
began  to  be  so  important  as  to  reduce  the  kings 
to  little  more  than  cyphers.  Clovis  married  a 
beautiful  slave  named  Batilda  or  Baudour,  sold 
by  some  English  merchants  {they  tf^en  traded  p 
slaves  of  their  own  Country),  and  who  obtained 
so  much  reputation  as  to  become  a  saint.  The 
most  remarkable  action  of  Clovis  was  bis  s^ip* 
ping  tbe  shrine  of  St.  Denis  q{  its  gold  and  sil- 
ver covering,  in  order  to  purchase  corn  for  the 
poor  in  a  time  of  scarcity} — an  action  which 
some  monkish  writers  have  represented  as  the 
cause  of  an  insanity  with  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  afflicted,  and  to  which  they  impiitc 
the  weakness  and  stupidity  of  his  descendants, 
the  rots  Jhineans.  They  add  to  this  irnpiety, 
that  of  his  taking  away  an  arm-boi^e  of  St.  Denis, 
though  he  afterwards  enchased  it  in  gold,  and 
made  large  donations  to  the  convent.  He  is  by 
some  said  to  have  been  much  addicted  to  vo- 
luptuous excesses,  but  others  have  represented 
him  as  governing  his  dominions  wisely.  In  6z6 
he  succeeded  his  brother  Sigebert  in  the  king- 
dom of  Austrasia,  and  ^  in  that  year  he  died, 
aged  twenty-nine,  leaving  three  sorts.  Mod* 
'Univers.  Hist.     Moreri*     Aiillot  Elem. — A. 

CLUVIiRIUS,  orCi-uviER,  Philip,  ape* 
kbrated 'geographer,  born  at  Dar.tzic  in  1580. 
His  father,  who  was  president  of  the'  mint  at 
that  town,  educated  him  with  great  carej  and 
sent  him  into  Poland,  afterwards  into  Geirmany, 
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mod  lastly  to  Lqrdra  to  studf  the  civU  law. 
But  Cluvier,  who  was  particularly^  disposed  to 
geographical  studiesy  was  advised  by  Joseph 
Scaliger  to  devote  himself  to  that  study.     As 
a  commencement  of  his  researdies  he  deter- 
snlned   to  examine    the   Low-countries   with 
great  attention;  but  in  his  way  to  Brabant, 
where  he  proposed  to  visit  Justus  Lipsius,  he 
was  robbed,  and   on  that  account  obliged  to 
return  to  Leydeu.    His  father,  irritated  at  his 
having   abandoned  the  study  of  the  law,  re- 
fused to   supply  his  expences;    upon  which 
Cluvier  determined. to  have  recourse  to  a  mili- 
tary life,  and  served  two  years  in  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.    He  was  afterwards  thrown  mto  pri- 
son at  the  requisition  of  the  emperor  to  the 
states-general,  on  account  of  a  Latin  translation 
which  he  made  and  published  of  the  Apology 
of  baron  Popel  relative  to  some  state  affairs. 
Upon  recovering  his  liberty,  he  resumed  his 
^geographical  pursuits,  for  the  more  perfect  ac- 
complishment of  which  he  travelled  into  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  every- where 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  illustrious  men. 
He  was  strongly  solicited  to  settle  at  Rome, 
where  his  literary  acquisitions,  and  particularly 
his  knowledge  of  languages,  were  much  ad- 
mired.   He  spoke  ten  languages  with  great 
facility,  namely  the  Greek,    Latin,    German, 
French,  English,  Dutch,   Italian,   Hungarian, 
Polish,  and  Bohemian.    On  his  return  to  Ley- 
den  he  taught  with  great  reputation,  and  died 
in  1623,  aged  forty-three  years.    His  works  arc: 
I.  "  DeTribus  Rheni  Alveis.'*     2.  "  Germania 
Antiqua."     3.  "  Italia  Antiqua,  Sicilia,  Sardi- 
nia, &  Corsica."   4.  "  Introductio  in  Universam 
.  Geographiam."     Moreri.^^W,  N. 

COCCEIUS,    Henry,    an  eminent  jurist, 
was  born  at  Bremen  in  1644.    He  studied  at 
Leydcnj    and   after  travelling  into   England, 
France,  and  Germany,  he  accepted  the  chair  of 
professor  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  at 
Heidelberg.     His  reputation  caused  various  ap- 
plications to  be  ma^e  to  him  for  settling  else- 
where, but  the  elector-palatine,  Philip-William, 
persuaded  him  to  continue  at  Heidelberg,  and 
attached  him  by  creating  him  privy-counsellor 
of  state  in  1682.    The  troubles  of  that  country, 
however,  at  length  made  him  desirous  of  a  re- 
moval 5  and-  on  the  capture  of  Heidelberg  in 
16B8,  on  which  event  he  lost  his  library,  he 
.  .   accepted  an  invitation  from  Utrecht.     He  quit- 
^tod  that  situation  in  1690,  in  consequence  of 
,.W  invitation  from  the  ^elector  of  Brandenburg, 
.'I'^lAo  appointed  him' professor  of  law  at  Frank- 
"^  on  the  Oder,  and  often  employed  him  in 
porunt  affairs  of  state.    His  public  services 


caused  him,  in  1713,  to  be  raised  to  the  nnk 
of  a  baron  of  the  empire.  He  died  at  Frankfort 
in  1 7 1 9.  He  was  z  mair  of  great  application,  of 
a  mild  and  obliging  character,  upright  and  dis« 
interested.  He  wrote  several  professional  Mrorks 
much  esteemed  in  Germany.  Of  these  the 
principal  are  v  *^  Juris  Publici  Prudentiar  com- 
pendiose  ezhibita,*'  <^S>  8vo*  r  ^  Hypomne- 
mata  Juris,**  1698,  8vo. :  •*  Frodromus  Justitiae 
Gentium,"  17 19,  4to. :  **  Deductiones,  Con- 
silia,  Responsa  in  Causis  illustrium,  &c."  fol. 
1725  :  a  "  Collection  of  Theses,"  4  vols.  4to. 

Samuel  De  Coccei,  son  of  the  preceding^ 
rose  throueh  several  posts  to  those  of  minister 
of  state  and  grand  chancellor  of  the  gr^t  king 
of  Prussia.  He  drew  up  the  Fredencian  code 
in  1747,  and  published  an  improved  edition  of 
the  work  of  Grotius  on  War  and  Peace,  in  five 
vols.  4to.  Lausan.  X75C.  He  died  in  175;-. 
Morerin     Nowf.  Diet.  HisU'^A. 

COCCEIUS   (COK),    John,   a  celebrated 
Dutch  divine,  was  bom  at  Bremen  in  1603^ 
where  he  was  made  Hebrew  professor  in  i630« 
He  removed  to  Franeker  in  1636,  and  became 
professor  in  theology  at  Leyden  in  1650.    He 
rendered  hinsself  very  remarlcable  by  his  sin^« 
lar  opinions,  and  was  the  head  of  a  sect  which 
long  divided  the  theologians  of  Holland,  and 
'  still  in  some  measure  subsists.    With,  vast  eru- 
dition,   indefatigable  application,    and  ardent 
piety,  he  joined  a  fanciful  turn,  which  scorned 
the  control  of  plain  sense  and  judgment.     In^ 
commenting  on  the  scriptures,  he  always  looked 
beyond  the  literal  sense  to  a  mystical  one.    He 
considered  the  whole  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  a  perpetual  representation  or  mirror  of 
the  history  of  Christ  and  his  church  \,  he  main-^ 
tained  that  all  the  Jewish  prophecies  have  a  li«^ 
teral  and  direct  relation  to  Christ,  and  that  all 
the  events  and  revolutions  of  the  church  that 
have  happened  and  are  to  happen  to  the  end  of 
time  are  prefigured,  though  not  with  an  equal 
degree  of  perspicuity,  in  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament.   He  even  afiirmed  that  the  miracles^ 
actions,  and  sufierings,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles^ 
were  types  and  images  of  future  events.     Lay^ 
ing  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  interpre- 
tation, **  that  the  words  and  phrases  of  scrip- 
ture are  to  be  understood  in  every  sense  of 
which  they  are  susceptible  j  or,  that  they  "Sig-- 
nify,  in  effect,  whatever  they  can  possibly  sig- 
nify," it  may  be  supposed  that  his  ingenuity 
found  a  boundless  field  for  exercise,  and  that 
there  could  be  no  end  ta  his  holy  riddles  and 
predictions.     The  book  of  Revelations  wa^  his. 
peculiar  study,  and  he  divided  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  church  intasevea  periods^  confornw 
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aUy  tb  the  seven  trumpets  and  seak  mentionecl 
in  that  book.  He  believed  (i^  common,  indeed, 
with  various  other  diTines)  that  there  would  be 
a  visible  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth,  which  should 
destroy  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist.  His  opi- 
nions were  warmly  opposed  bv  Desm^urets  and 
Voet,  particularly  the  latter,  whence  the  prevail- 
ing pacty-names  in  the  Dutch  church  for  a  long 
time  were  Cocceians  and  Voeiians,  It  was  re- 
markable that  the  same  persons  in  Holland  were 
the  opposers  of  the  Cocceian  theology  and  the 
Cartesian  philosophy,  whence  a  sort  of  connec- 
tion was  formed  between  Cocceians  and  Carte- 
sians, though  there  was  no  kind  of  similarity  in 
their  tenets,  except  that  both  were  more  found- 
ed on  fancy  than  reality.  Cocceius,  who  un- 
derwent the  ordinary  late  of  an  innovator  in 
being  branded  as  a  heretic^  died  at  X^eyden  in 
1669.  His  works  were  published  in  10  vols. 
fd.  of  which  the  eight  first  appeared  at  Frank- 
fort in  1689,  and  me  two  last  at  Amsterdam 
in  1 706.  To  this^voluminous  mass  were  added 
two  supplementary  volumes  folio  in  1708.  It 
may  be  presumed,  that  there  are  now  few  Coc- 
ceians so  zealous  as  to  read  the  wdrks  of  their 
master  through.     Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist, 

:Mosheim  EccL  Hist.^^A.  , 

COCCHI,  Antont,  an  lulian  physician, 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
member  of  the  academy  Delia  Crusca  at  Flo- 
rence, was  born  at  Mugellano  in  Tuscany,  in 
the  year  1695.  Having  gone  through  the  first 
part  of  his  education  at  Florence,  he  was  sent  to 
Fisa^  where  he  studied  medicine,  and  at  the 
same  time  mathematics  and  philosophy,  under 
Guido  Grande  and  A.  D.  Gotti.    On  his  return 

,  to  Florence  he  continued  to  improve  himself  in 
medicine  under  Puccini,  who  had  been  a  scho- 
lar of  the  celebrated  Redi.    He  applied  likewise 

.  to  languages,  and  besides  Greek,  Latin,  French, 

'  and  English,  made  himself  familiar  with  the 

•  Spanish  and  German,  and  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  also  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic- 
Being  desirous  to  establish  himself  as  a  physi- 
cian, he  began  his  practice  by  attending  the 

•  Spanish'  troops  which  at  that  time  were  in  gar- 
rison at  Porto  Longone^  where  he  remained  a 
year ;  after  which  he  removed  to  Florence, 
where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  English  who  visited  that  city.  Among 
these  was  the  earl  of  Huntington,  who  con- 
ceived such  an  esteem  for  Cocchi  that  he  re- 
quested him  to  accompany  him  to  England. 
With  this  request  Cocchi  readily  complied,  as 
be  had  a  strong  desire  to  see  that  country^  as 

'  well  as  France  and  Holland,  in  order  that  he 
might  make  himself  acquainted  with  sir  Isaac 


Newton^  Dr.  M^,  Dr.  Clarke,  Ruysch,  Boi^r- 
haave,  and  other  eminent  men  of  mat  period.* 
At  London  Ke  remained  more  than  three  years, 
and  as  he  considered  himself  under  great  obli- 
gations to  the  earl  of  Huntington,  he  dedicated 
to  him  an  edition  of  **  Xenophon  Ephesius  de 
Amoribus  Anthix  &  Abrocomsc,''  which  he  had 
translated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  and  which 
was  printed  by  Bowyer  at  London  in  I'jzS^ 
Some  of  Cocchi's  friends  advised  him  to  com* 
mence  business  in  London  as  a  physician ;  and 
he  was  offered  the  patronage  of  the  princess  of 
Wales ;  but  being  desirous  of  returning  to  his 
own  country,  he  declined  this  offer,  however 
flattering.  In  the  year  1726  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  the  university 
of  Pisa ;  but  a  cabal  being  raised  against  him 
by  some  envious  persons,  he  retired  in  a  few 
months  to  Florence,  where  he  taught  medicine 
and  natural  philosophy  in  the  Lyceum  of  that 
city.  In  the  year  17^4  the  Botanical  Society", 
founded  in  17189  which  had  become  almost 
extinct,  was  by  Cocchi's  means  revived;  and 
on  this  occasion  he  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
utility  of  natural  history,  ^oon  after,  he  was^ 
made  professor  of  anatomy,  and  he  continued 
to  lecture  on  that  science  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  ist  of  January, 
1 758,when  in  the  73d  yearof  hisage.  Cocchi  was 
a  man  of  considerable  learning ;  and  being  well 
versed  in  antiquities,  the  emperor  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  his  Antiquarian.  His  work^ 
are :  *'  Xenophontis  Ephesii  Ephesiacorum, 
lib.  V.  de  Amoribus  Anthise  8c  Abrocomae;^' 
Londini,  typis  Gulielmi  Bowyer,  1726,  Bvo. : 
"  Medicinse  Laudatio  Pisis  publice  habita,  in 
celeberrimo  Gymnasio,"  Lucse,  1727,  4to. : 
**  De  Usu  Artis  Anatomicse  •  Oratio/'  Florent. 
1736:  **  Dei  Discorsi  Toscarii  del  Dottore  An- 
tonio Cocchi,  Medico  c  Antiquario  Cesareo," 
parte  L  e  II.  in  Firenze,  1761.  The  pieces 
contained  in  this  work,  most  of  which  had  been 
before  published  separately,  are :  A  Discourse 
on  Anatomy,  read,  publicly  at  Florence  on  the 
19th  of  September,  1742  9  On  the  internal  Use 
01  cold  Water  applied  to  the  Body  among  the 
Ancients ;  A  Discourse  on  Natural  History, 
read  on'occasion  of  the  revival  of  the  Botanical 
Society  at  Florence ;  On  the  Vermes  Cucurbi- 
tini  of  the  Human  Body  5  Preface  to  the  First 
Part  of  the  Anatomical  Dis3ertations  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Bellini,  published  at  Florence  in  1741; 
Preface  to  the  Second  and  Third  Part  of  the 
same  work,  published  in  1744  j  On  the  medical. 
Advantages  of  the  Pythagorean  Mode  of  Life  ; 
(this  treatise  was  first  published  at  Florence  in 
1743) :  On  the  Infection  of  the  Tabes  Puhno- 
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Ileitis;  Preface  (q  the  Lire  of  Bcncvenoto  Cel- 
fini ;  A  Letter  to  hia  Eminence  the  President 
Pompeo  Neri  on  a  Manuscript  in  Wax ;  (at  the 
end  of  this  letter  is  the  following  notice :  Dia- 
rium  Philippi  III.  Regis  Francorum,  e  tabulis 
fagineis  ceratis  Jutographis  Joannis  de  Sanctb 
jft^to  ekcerptum  ab  AntonioCocchtoMucellano) : 
A  Letter  to  Dr.  Biscioni  on  that  Disease  com- 
morily  called  Miserere ;  A  Letter  to  the  Marquis 
of  Rinuccini  on  Voltaire's  Hennade.  His  other 
•works  are,  ^  Dei  Bagni  di  Bisa  in  Firenze,** 
1750^  4to.  J  "  Grsccorum  Chirurgici  Libri;  So- 
xani  unus  de  fracturarum  signis,  Oi^ibasii  duo 
3e  fractis  &  luxatis,  e  coTlectionc  Nicctc  ab 
antiquissimo  &  optimo  codice  Fforemino  de- 
scripti,"  Florentiae,  1754*  fol. ;  **  Discorso  L 
di  Autonio  Cocchi  sopra  Asclepiadc,"  inFirenze, 
1758;  "  Dei  Matrimoiiio  Ragionamento  di  tin 
filosofo  Mugellanoy  .coU'  aggiunta  di  una  Lettera 
ad  una  Sjposa*  tradotta  dalF  Inglese  da  una  Fan- 
ciuila  Mugellana :  in  Parizi  nella  stamperia 
Italiana,"  1762.  Fabrotiii  Vita  Italorum  Doc^ 
triria  exceJIentium. — J. 

COCHIN,  Henry,  a  very  eminent  French 
lawyer  and  advocate,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1687. 
He  entered  eairly  at  the  bar,  for  which  nature 
had  peculiarly  quali^ed  him,  and  was  admitted 
an  advocate  in  1706.  He  pleaded  his  first 
^ause  before  the  great  council  at  the  age  df 
twenty-two,  and  with  a  lustre  that  at  once 
oLiced  him  among  the  most  famous  pleaders. 
Wis  modesry  was  equal  to  his  eloquence.  'When 
■complimented  at  his  first  appearance  by  M.  le 
.Normant,  then  the  most  eminent  orator  at  the  ' 
bar,  who  told  him  *'  he  had  never  heard  any 
thing  so  eloquent,'*  Cochin  replied,  "  It  is  then 
-evident,  sir,  that  you-are  hot  among  the  hearers*^ 
At  thirty  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  ablest  canonists  in  France.'  He  was  pon- 
6ulted  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  affairs 
of  the  greatest  importance  were  entrusted  to 
his  management.  He  was  said  to  be  at  the  bar, 
what  Bourdaloue  was  in  the  pulpit.  His  elo- 
quence was  both  noble  and  simple  \  his  diction 
nervous,  elegant,  pur*:,  and  precise.  He  usu- 
ally reduced  his  argument  to  one  leading  poiut, 
which  he  presented  in  all  lights,  and  dwelt 
upon  with  all  possible  energy.  He  g-Mi'-riUy 
pleaded  from  mere  heads,  and  his  most  brilliant 
strokes  were  suggested  during  the  wnrmth  of 
action.  But  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  those  which  require  a  strong  stimulus  for  die 
full  exertion  of  their  powers,  for  in  private  so- 
cieties he  lost  all  his  animation,  and  was  cold 
and  taciturn.  He  passed  through  life  with  great 
credit  for  his  virtues  as  will  as  his  talents,  and 
died  at  the  age  of '  si^^ty,  in  1747«     His  works 


^crc  collected' In  rf  vols.  410.  Tar.  f  7J1  ft  •«► 
They  consist  of  Memorials,  Consultations,  Dis^ 
courses.  Pleadings,  &c.  TT^ey  seem  scarcely  t0 
have  sustained  his  living  reputation; — a  commoii 
case  with  rerpect  to  the  printed  works  of  piiblio 
Speakers;  It  is  allowed  that  th^ir  altyb  is  fyare, 
and  that  they  possess  method,  ckarness^ '  an^ 
80\ind  reasoning ;  but  they  afford  no  larg<  and 
general  views,  no  discovery  of  «cw  principtet^ 
or  confutation  of  old  prejudices.  A  critic  has 
said  of  them,  that  they  show  the  atithor  to  have 
been  an  advocate  of  great  merit,  but  a  genius 
only  of  the  second  order.  Moreru  Noav* 
Dirt.  Hist. — A. 

COCKBURN,  Catha^ihe,  a  lady  of  <H«a 
tinguished  Htcrary  talents,  was  born  in  London 
in  1679.  Her  father,  captain  David  Trotter,  of 
the  royal  navy,  a  native  oif  Scotland,  died  wbiU 
she  was  very  young,  and  left  his  family  in  nar- 
row circumstances.  She  was  principally  het 
own  instructor,  and  taught  herself  writing  an4 
the  French  language ;  but  she  obtained  some 
assistance  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin^  and  in 
logic.  The  early  practice  of  reasoning  was  the 
cause  of  a  change  in  her  religious  opinions ;  for 
the  arguments  she  heard  in  favour  of  the  Ro- 
man-catholic church  'during  an  intimacy  widi 
some   of  its   members,  made   her  de«ert  the 

Erinciples  of  the  English  chureh  in  which  she 
ad  been  bred,  and  become  a  convert  to  popery. 
She  began  to  write  verses  at  -fourteen ;  -and  in 
her  seventeenth  year  she  produced  a  tragedy,  en- 
titled, "  Agnes  de  Castro,*'  founded  upon  a 
French  novel,  which  was  acted  at  the  theatre 
royal,  and  afterwards  printed,  but  without  her 
name.  In  1698,  while  she  was  yet  only  nine- 
teen, another  tragedy  of  her  writing,  entitled, 
**  Fatal  Friendship,"  was  represented  at  the. 
theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn-flelds.  It  is  reckoned 
her  best  piece,  and  was  received  with  much  ap- 
plause on  the  stage,  besides  obtaining  for  her 
several  copies  of  complimentary  verses  from  the 
wits  of  the  time.  She  possessed  beauty  as  wdl 
as  talents,  and  was  therefore  readily  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  a  Muse,  and  a  Sapp-ho,  though 
she  seems  always  to  have  been  free  from  the 
frailties  of  the  last-mentioned  lady.  Her  castM>f 
mind  even  hd  her' to  express  h^r  doubts,  in  the 
dedication  of  another  tragedy,  whether  the  pas- 
sion of  love  were  of.  a  rvaturcf  noble  and  exalted 
enough  to  be  the  fit  subject  of  that  species  of 
composition.  In  reality,  though  her  iiteiary 
career  commenced  with  poetry  and  the  drama, 
it  seems  that  her  genius  was  rather  bent  to  se- 
verer studies.  She  applied  early  to  metaphysi- 
cal pursuits,  and  was  a  warm  admntr  of  Locke's 
Essay   on    Human  Understftudin^  y    and^    on 
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.    occasion  of  an  attack  upon  di^t  work  by  Dr. 
Tl^omas  Bumct,  she  wrote  a  defence  of  it,  when 
only  in  her  22d  year.  This  viras^publishcd  anonyr 
jnously  jn   1702)  and  was  esteemed  an  acute 
and  judicious  perf9rman(;e.     Locke,  obtaining 
jthc  knowledge  of  his  defender,    wrote  her  a 
handsome  letter  of  acknowledgment,  and  madp 
her  a  pj;e$ent  of  some  books,    ^ihe  still  remain- 
ed in  the  Romish  communion,  and  by  her  ri- 
jQur  in  observing  it^  fasts,  injured. ^er  health. 
At  the  3am£  time  she  was  entirely .frpe  from  bl- 
^otry»  and^  thought  with  a  hberality  concerning 
the   worthy  of   other   communions,  that  was 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  doctrine  of  her 
adopted  church.    It  was,  therefore,  not  sur- 
.pribing,  that  a  thorough  ei^amin^tbn  of  the  con<- 
^troversy    between    popery    and   protestantism 
should  end  m  ^  return  to  the  principles  of  the 
:)atter,  from  which  she  never  afterwards  devi* 
.ated.     This  final  change  took  place  in  170^9 
before  wliich  period  she  had  written  two  poerals 
.ki  lionour  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough;  a^co- 
.  mcdy  ;  a^d  her  last  tragedy,  called  **  The  Revo- 
.  lution  df  Sweden/'  and  toj^xidcd  on  the  history 
^i  Gustav^s  Ericson. 

In  1 708  she  married  Mr.  Cc^ckbum,  a  clergy- 
.  aian,  of  Scotch  extraction,  but  who  had  taken 
.  orders  in  the  church  of  England.    They  settled 

-  £rst  at  Nayland  in  Suffolk,  but  removed  thenge 
to  London  in  consequence  of  a  curacy  which 
Mr.    Cockburn    obtained    in    the   metropolis. 

'    His  scruples  concerning  the  oath  of  abjuration 
vequired  at  the  accession  of  G<;orge  I.  tntew 
!him  out. of  employ  as  a  clcrgyinauy  and  for 
1  some  years  he  found  great  dijSculty  in  main- 
taining his  family,  being  chiefly  obliged  to  de- 
pend upon  the  scanty  pay  of  an  usher  at  an  aca- 
.  demy.     Mrs.   Cockburn  applied  hersielf  with 
,  great  assiduity  to  the  duties  of  her  new  situation 
as  a  wife  and  a  mother,  and  for  many  years  she 
was  obliged  to  lay  aside  all  literary  employ- 
ments.     But  in   1726  she  again  entered  the 
field  of  controversy  in  defence  of  Locke,  whose 
opinion  concei:ning  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
had  been  warmly  attacked  by  Dr.  Holdsworth 
of  Oxford..    She  published  a  •"  Letter  to  Dr. 
Holdsworth  i**  and  ia  the  ensuing  year  wrote  a 
further  '*  Vindication  of  Mr.  Locke,"  which, 
_  iowever,.  she  could  get  no  bookseller  to  print 
.  at  his  own  risk,  and  it  therefore  remained  in 
.  Mtk  till  after  her  death.     In  1732  she  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  busts  set  up  in  the  'queen's  hermi- 
tage; a  subject  wbieh  at  that  time  seems  to- 
have    employed    several    poetical    pens;    but 
though    "  Great    Caroline"    was    sufficiently 
praised  in  it,  she  could  not  get  her  lines,  toge- 
.  t^GS;  ^ilh  her  defence  of  Locke^  presented  to 


the  queen,  as  slje  wished.  Indeed,  though  in  tli'c 
course  of  lier  life  she  became  known  to  many 
persons  of  rank,  and  was  not  deficient  in  her 
attentions  to  them,  she  seems  Jfco  Tiavc  been  very 
little  benefited  by  their  favour  ;  but  was  suffer- 
ed to  languish  in  a  state  of  obscurity  and  indi- 
gence, little  creditable  to  them,  and  undeserved 
py  her.  Some  lines  in  this  poem  allude  in  i 
feeling  jnanner  to  her  own  discouragements^ 
and  those  of  her  sex  in  general,  a&  writers  upoa 
serious  and  learned  topics. — 

learning  denied  U8,>we  at  random  tread 
'    Unbeaten  paths*  that  late  to  knowledge  lead ; 
By  fecrct  steps  break  thro'  th'.obatnicted  way  ; 
Nor.d^rc  acquirements  gain'd  by  stealth.display» 
If  (brae  advent' rou«  genius  dare  arise, 
Who  on  exalted  themes  her  talent  tries. 
She  fears  to  give  the  work,  tho'  prais'd,  a  najney^ 
Aqd  flies  not  more  from  jnfamy  thaxi  fame. 

At  this  period  she  resided  at  Aberdeen,  ^hither 
her  husband,  whose  scruples  were  now  over- 
come, had  been  Jnvited  to  take  the  ofBce  of 
minister  to  an  episcopal  congregation.  He  wa^ 
soon  after  presented  to  the  livinc  of  Long- 
.Horseley  near  Morpeth,  on  which,  nowever,  he 
did  not  reside  till  1737.  Mrs.  Cockburn  next 
vinrote  "  Remarks  upon  some  Writers  in  the 
,  Controversy  concerning  the  Foundation  of  Mo- 
ral Duty  and  Moral  Obligation,"'  which  she 
could  not  yet  get  printed  separately,  but  which 
.  zt,  length  appeared  in  the  History  of  the  Works^ 
of  the  Learned,  Aug.  174J.  These 'were  in- 
scribed to  Pope,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
"  admiration  for  his  moral  character^*  with 
which,  at  her  awful  distance,  she  was  impressed* 
Her  diffidence  prevented  her  from  ever  sending 
him  a  long  letter,  which  at  the  same  time  she 
wrote  to  him^  On  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Ruther- 
forth's  essay  ^n  the  Nature  and  0,bJjgations  of 
Virtue,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  morals 
in  the  selfish  principle,  Mrs^  Cockburn  drew 
up  a  confutation  of  it,'  which  she  sent  in  MS. 
to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Warburton.  By  him  it 
was  so  much  -approved,  that  he  himself  under- 
took its  publication,  and  wrote  a  preface  to  it. 
This  was  so  much  the  more  to  his  credit,  as  the 
system  adopted  by  the  authoress  was  not  his; 
own,  and  ^s  she  had  in  her  former  work  made 
some  objection  to  his  opinions  on  those  sub- 
jects. The  title  of  licr  pitcej  which  appeared 
in  1747,  was,."  Remarks  iapon  the  Principles: ' 
and  Reasonings  in  Dr.  Rutherforrh's  E*say  oq. 
the  Nature  and  Obligations  of  Virtue,  in  Vin- 
dication of  the  contrary  Principles  and  Reason- 
ings enforced  in  tht  Wntiiitrs  of  the  late  Dr* 
Samiicl  Clarke."  Dr  Warburton,  in  his  pre- 
face, saysT  of  this  work^  that  it  cpnuins  «  aH 
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the  clearness  of  expression,  the  strength  of 
reason,  the  precision  of  logic,  and  attachment 
to  truth,  which  makes  books  of  this  nature 
really  useful  to  the  common  cause  of  virtue  and 
religion  ;" — high  praise,  from  an  able  judge  ! 
Mrs.  Cockburn  supported  the  system  of  natural 
fitnesses  and  unfitnesses  of  things,  which  consti- 
tute an  essential  difference  between  virtue  and 
vice,  independently  of  their  effects.  This  was  her 
last  performance,  and  it  seems  to  have  revived 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  her,  which  had 
been  almost  entirely  lost.  A  plan  was  formed 
of  publishing  all  her  works  together  by  sub- 
scription, but  she  did  not  live  to  receive  the  be- 
nefit of  it.  The  death  of  her  husband  proved 
so  great  a  sliock  to  her,  that  she  soon  followed 
him,  dying  at  Long-Horseley  in  May,  1749,  in 
•her  seventy-first  year,  after  a  painful  disease, 
supported  with  exemplary  resignation.  Dr. 
Birch  published,  in  1751,  her  works  theologi/- 
cal,  moral,  and  poetical,  2  vols.  8vo,  omitting, 
however,  all  her  dramatic  pieces,  except  the 
"  Fatal  Friendship."     Bhg.  Britatu — A. 

COCLES,PuBLiusHoRATius,renderedhim- 
self  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  Rome  by 
an  extraordinary  act  of  valour.     He  was  nephew 
of  the  consul  Horatius  Pulvillus,  and  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  three    Horatii   who' 
fought  against  the  Curiatii.      In   the  year  of 
Rome  247,  when   it  was  besieged  by  Porscna 
king  of  the  Etruscans,  the  enemy  had  driven  the 
Romans  from  the  Janiciilum,  and  were  pur- 
suing them  over  the  wooden  bridge  across  the 
Tiber,  which  joined  that  suburb  to   the  city. 
■  Three  brave  Romans,  Sp.  Largius,  Titus  Her- 
minius,  and  Horatius  Codes,  sustained  the  on- 
set of  the  Etruscans  on  the  bridge  till  the  fugi- 
tives had  got  safe  across  5  when  the  two  first 
retiring,  Codes  alone  maintained  his  post,  and 
received  on  his  shield  all  the  javelins  of  the 
enemy.     At  length,  hearing  the  crash  of  the 
bridge,  which  the  Romans  were  breaking  on 
their  side,  he  leapt  into  the  river,  and  swam  with 
all  his  armour  to  the  bank.     Some  historians 
say  that  he  escaped  unhurt^,    others,  that  his 
thigh  was  pierced  through  with  a  lance  before 
he  leapt,  and  that  he  halted  ever  after.     The 
Romans  rewarded   him   for   his  great  service 
with  a  grant  of  land,  and  raised  a  statue  to  his 
honour.      Livy.     Valer,  Maxim.    Dsonys,  Halt" 
tarn. — A. 
'      CODINUS,  George,   curopalates,  or  one 
of  the  officers  to  whom  the  care  of  the  palace 
at  Constantinople  was  entrusted,  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.     He   wrote  in  Greek  a  treatise  concern - 
-  ing  the  origin  of  Constantinople,  and  another 


relative  to  the  officers  of  the  palace,  and  those  . 
of  the  great  church  in  that  city.  These  workk 
were  translated  into  Latin  by  George  Douza 
and  Francis  Junius,  and  were  printed  in  Greek  - 
and  Latin  at  Paris,  in  161 5.  The  antiquities  of 
Constantinople  have  since  been  printed  at  the 
royal  press  in  Paris,,  with  the  notes  of  Lam- 
becius,  and  the  other  pieces  with  those  of  Goar* 
Moreru — A. 

CODRUS,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  is  re- 
nowned in  history  for  the  noble  act  of  sacri- 
ficing his  life  for  his  country.     He  was  the  son 
of  Melanthus,  and  had  reigned  about  twenty- 
one   years,  when  the  Heraclidse,  having  con-  * 
'quered  all  Peloponnesus,  came  to  invade  Attica. 
The  oracle  of  Apollo  had  pronounced  that  the 
people  whose  king  should  be  killed,  would  be  * 
victorious  in  the  war.     Codrus,  revolving  to  ob- 
tain this  advantage  for  his  own  nation,  eluded 
the  enemy's  directions  for  his  preservation,  by 
going  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant  to  their  camp, 
and  engaging  in  a  quarrel  wit|i  the  soldiers  on 
guard,  which  he  made  so  serious,  that   they 
killed  him.     On  the  discovery  of  what  had  been 
done,  the  Hcraclidae  were  so  apprehensive  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  oracle,  that  they  imme- 
diately broke  up  their  camp,  and  retreated.  The 
Athenians  thenceforth  abolished  the  kingly  go- 
vernment, and  constituted  elective  magistrates, 
named  archons,  of  whom  the  first  was  Medon, 
'  the  eldest  son  of  Codrus.     This  event  is  dated 
by  chronologists,  B.C.  1069,  or  107 1.     Justhu 
Pausaniis.    FaL  Maximus,    Univers.  Hist^^A* 
COEFFETEAU,    Nicholas,    an    eminent 
Roman-catholic  theologian,  was  bom  at  Saint 
Calais  in  le  Maine,  in  1574.  He  entered  among 
the  Dominicans  in  1588,  and  by  his  merit  rose 
to  the  first  offices  in  his  order.     He  was  made 
preacher  to  queen  Margaret  de  Valois,  bishop 
of  Dardania  in  pnrubu^y   and  administrator  of 
the  diocese  of  Metz.     King  Lewis  XIIL  nomi- 
nated him  to  the  see  of  Marseilles,  but  he  died 
before  taking  possession  of  it,  in  1623,  worn 
out  by  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout.    Coeffeteau 
was  one  of  the  most  elegant  French  writers  of 
his  time,  whence  he  was  chosen  to  defend  the 
church  in  certain  important  controversies.     He 
made    replies   to    the    king   of    Great  Brifein 
(James  I.),  to  Duplcssis-Mornai,  and  to  Mark- 
Antony  de  Dominis.     These  works  are  written 
in  a  digiiified  style  and  manner,  superior  to  the 
ordinary  strain  of  such  productions.     He  also 
wrote  a  Roman  history  from  Augustus  to  Con- 
staiTiinc,  wliich,  chough  inaccurate,  wa^  esteem- 
ed in  its  time.     He  likewise  translated  Floms^ 
Afortri,     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.^A, 
"COEN,  John  Pieterzoon,  governor  of  die 
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Dutch  Sast-IndU  settlements,  and  tlie  founder 
of  the  city  of  Batavia  in  the  island  of  Java,  was 
hSni  on.tlie  8th  of  January,  1587,  at  Hoom. 
He  was  sent  to  Rome,  at  an  earl y»  age,  to  be  in- 
structed in  trad^  and  commerce  under  Nl  Pis- 
catore>  a  celebrated  merchant  of  that  city,  and 
in  i6p7  went  to  India,  but  returned  in  i6u. 
Being  appointed,  next  year,  to  go  out  with  two 
ihips  under  his  command,  he  made  himself  so 
jlsefuJ  by  his  commercial  knowledge,  that,  in 
J  6 1 39  he  was  entrusted  with  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  Indian  trade,  with  the  title  of  di- 
rector-general, an  office  next  to  that  of  gover- 
nor-general, and  wliich  v/as  established,  for 
the  first  time,  in  favour  of  Coen.  He  was 
chosen  president  of  I^antam,  where  he  fixed  his 
residence ;  and  all  the  heads  of  the  other  fac^ 
tories  were  ordered  to  send  their  books  to 
Bantam  to  be  revised,  that  the  accounts  being 
transferred  to  the  general  books,  the  state  of  the 
company's  affairs,  as  to  profit  or  loss,  might  be 
annually  known.  He  was  the  first  person  who 
introduced  the  Italian  method  of  book-keeping 
Into  the  Dutch  India  settlements.  In  the  y^ar 
x6l^  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  the  gover- 
nor-general Reaal :  and  as  an  attempt  had  been 
made  by  the  natives  of  Bantam  to  put  him  to 
tleath,  which,  however,  miscarried,  the  plot  be- 
Ing  discovered  by  a  Chines^  ;  and  as  lH  aiFairs 
ofthe  comj)any  were  in  great  disorder,  pwing 
to.  the  hostile  disposition  pf  the  .pangerang  of 
Bantam,  and  the  king  of  Jacatara,  for  the  Dutch 
at  that  time  had  sovereign. power  no* where  in 
India  l>ut  in  Amboyna ;  he  resolved  to  remove 
from  Bantam,  and  to  seek  some  place  where 
the  property  of  the  company  might  be  more  se- 
cure. In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the 
jDutch,  in  the  year  1619,  put  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  Batavia,  where  they  established  the 
seat  of  their  commerce.  This  place .  had  for^ 
.merly  been  called  Calappa^  but  in  1607,  when 
the  Dutch  admiral  MatclidF  arrived  there,  it  got 
the  name  of  Jacatanu  During  several  years  the 
Putch  contended  for  the  possession  of  this 
place  with  its  native  king,  assisted  by  the 
]£nglish ;  jit  length,  a  peace  being  made  be- 
tween the  two  companies,  and  Sie  English 
forces  being  reimbarked,  Coen,  on  June  loth, 
.  i^  19,  ordered  a  new  city  to  be  4aid  out  upon 
the  spot.  The  streets  were  drawn  straight  and 
.very  ispacious,  with  canals  of  water  bordered  by 
trees,  that  they  might  shade  those  who  passed 
jbackwards  ;md  forwards  in  boats,  an  advantage 
derived  from  two  fine  rivers,  one  running 
through  the  city,  and  the  other  encompassing 
its  walls.  A  stronj;  citadel^  in  the  form,  of  a 
regular  s<iuare,  well  fortified,  wa^  erected  q|i 
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the  east,  and  a  fifth  bastion  was  added  to.  cover 
the  bridge  that  leads  to  the  city.  The  place  it- 
self was  also  soon  put  in  a  state  pf  security, 
and,  by  degrees,  surrounded  with  a  massy  brick 
wall,  defended  by  eighteen  bastions  at  proper 
distances.  To  this  noble  and  commodious  place;^ 
Coen,  under  whose  inspection  tlie  foundations 
were  laid,  gave  the  name  .  of  Batavia,  and  de- 
clared it  the  capital  ofthe  Dutch  settlements  Ip.. 
India,  though  very  inferior  in  point  of  strength 
and  beauty  to  what  it  is  at  present,  tlie  Dutcn 
settlements  being  then  in  their  infancy. .  But 
his  choice,  in  this  respect,  was  so  Just,  his  plan 
was  so  well  contrived,  and  every  t^rig  prosper- 
ed so  rapidly  under  his  care,  that  niture  *^o^ 
vernors  only  completed  his  project,  atid  carried 
the  city  of  Batavia,  as  well  as  the  other  Dutch 
colonies  in  India,  to  a  magnificence  and  extent 
of  which  he  seemed  to  have  had  a  previous 
conception.  In  the  year  1622  Open  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  Europe,  in  consequence  of 
.which  he  set  sail  from  Batavia  on  the  3.1st  of 
January,  1623,  with  the  ship  Dordrecht,  and 
four  otjiers,  richly  laden,  and  arrived  at  Zealand 
in  the  month  of  December  following  haying 
held  the  supreme  command  in  India  about  four 
years  and  a  half.  His  conduct  in  that  office 
Aad  given  so  much  satisfaction  to  hi^  empk>yers 
at  home,  that  they  requested  he  would  agaio 
.assume  it ;  but  as  news  had  reached  £uropeof 
the  cruelties  exercised  against  the  English  at 
Amboyna  by  the  Dutch,  Coen,  apprehezisive 
that  he  mizht  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
who  wete  highly  incensed  on  account  of  this 
transaction,  did  not  venture  to  putto^ea  toprq* 
ceed  to  India  tilltlie  year  1627.  Soon  after  hit 
arrival  at  Batavia,  the  emperor  of  Java,  jealous  of 
the  establishment  which  the  Dutch  had  formed 
in  his  dominions,  endeavoured  to  expel  thesff 
intruders.  lie  set  out  in  1629  with  a  nume** 
rpus  army  to  besiege  .Batavia,  for  die  second 
time,  having  beeii  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  the 
preceding  year.  The  Javanese  made  several* 
att£mpts  to  carry  the  placerby  assault,  but  ^ 
many  of  them  were  killed  by  the  heavy  fire  <xf 
the  besieged,  that  a  contagious  distemper  bro^ 
out  among  them,  by  which  great  number^  of 
them  were  destroyed..  .It  extended  also  to  the 
Dutch  camp  and  the  city,  and  cut  off  many  q£ 
the  inhabitants^  The  besiegers  had  shut  thjl 
river  by  a  kind  of  dyke,  which  retained  the  dea^ 
bodies  thrown  into  it  to  purify  the  camp,  and 
the  water  becanve  so  corrupted,  that  those  whj» 
drank  of  it  were  seized  with  dangerous  disease^ 
To  obuin  vrater^  they^were  therefore  obliged  tf 
dig  very  deep  wells.  The  vigorous  rcsistanqe 
pf  the  besieged  bavipg,  hpwever,  fosced  thej^^ 
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Taxless  to  nu9C  the  siege,  because  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  exist  amidst  the  horrid  stench 
which  prevailed  in  their  camp,  they  set  fire  to 
their  huts  arid  retired  in  the  night.  About  the 
same  tinie>  the  Bantamese  made  an  attempt  to 
destroy  Coen  by  assassination.     For  this  pur- 

1)ose  tney  sent  to  Batayia  several  small  vessels 
aden  with  fruit,  rice,  and  other  provisions, 
havine  armed  men  concealed  in  the  bottom  of 
them  below  bamboos.  These  vessels  proceeded 
up  the  canals  to  the  market-place,  where  the 
conspirators  hoped  they  should  be  able  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose,  as  Coen  went  every 
evening  to  visit  the  head  man  of  the  Chinese  ; 
but  being  always  attended  by  a  strong  guard, 
they  durst  not  venture  to  attack  him.  They, 
however,  killed  a  Frenchman  and  the  overseer 
of  die  market,  and  then  fled.  Coen  did  not 
long  survive  the  siege  of  his  new  city :  while 
employed  in  causing  the  river  to  be  freed  from 
the  dead  bodies  by  which  it  was  infected,  he 
contracted  a  malady  of  which'  he  died  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1629.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Stadthouse ;  but  his  body  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  church  as  soon  as  it  was  finish- 
ed. General  Hut,  Diet,  by  Luiscius.  Univers* 
Hist*     Histoire  des  Provinces  Unies. — J. 

COEUR,  Jambs,  a  famous  merchant,  and  ad- 
ministrator of  the  finances  under  Charles  VII. 
of  France,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Bour- 
ges.  We  are  not  informed  by  what  steps  he 
arrived  at  a  degree  of  commercial  consequence 
and  opulence  very  uncommon  in  his  age  end 
country ;  but  we  are  told  that  he  kept  306 
clerks  m  the  ports  of  the  east ;  that  the  ocean 
'and  the  Mediterranean  were  covered  with  hts 
vessels;  that  the  monarchs'of  Asia  and  Africa 
favoured  his  transactions  \  and  that  he  became 
the  richest  individual  in  Euro^.  He  employed 
his  wealth  in  a  truly  patriotic  manner,  by  ad- 
vancing great  sums  to  his  king,  Charles  VII*  to 
enable  him  to  recover  his  dominions  from  the 
English.  The  king,  in  return,  raised  him  to 
the  post  of  counsellor  and  treasurer,  and  put 
the  entire  administration  of  the  finances  into  his 
bands.  He  was  employed  in  embassies,  pat^ 
ttcularly  in  1448,  when  he  was  one  of  the 
.French  deputies  sent  to  terminate  the  papal 
»chism  between  Felix  V.  and  Nicholas  V.  Oa- 
"thcse  occasions,  bis  private  wealth  seems  to 
have  been  made  use  of  to  enhance  the  splendor 
of  the  nation.  It  could  not  be  supposed  tliHt  a 
man  of  low  birth  should  arrive  at  such  distinc- 
tion without  exciting  the  envy  and  hatred  of 
'the  nobles :  though  they  freely  borrowed  his 
money,  they  wcie  only  on  that  account  tlie  more 
Wot  on  his  ruin.    Jacques  Coeur  had  likewise 


the  misfortune  to  offend  Agnes  Soref,  the  ling^s 
mistress }  and  he  lent  money  to  the  Dauphin^ 
whose  'designs  were  suspected  by  his  father; 
The  kine  was  therefore  led  to  listen  to  an  ac- 
cusation brought  against  him  in  1452,  for  ex- 
tortion in  his  office,  and  various  other  crimes, 
together  with  that  of  having  occasioned  the 
death  of  Agnes  by  poison.  From  the  latt^ 
charge  he  easily  freed  himself;  but  he  was  con* 
victed  by  a  very  partial  commission  of  parliament 
of  malversation,  and  condemned  to  make  an 
amende  honorable^  and  to  pay  un  enormous 
fine,  together  with  the  confiscation  of  all  hit 
estates.  His  life  was  pardoned,  at  the  request 
of  the  pope,  and  he  was  sent  for  confinement 
to  the  convent  of  Cordeliers  at  Beaudaire.  In 
this  change  of  fortune,  it  is  to  hiis  credit  that 
he  met  with  sincere  attachment  from  those  who 
had  gained  a  livelihood  in  his  service.  One  of 
these,  who  had  married  his  neice,  found  means 
to  liberate  him  from  the  convent,  and  procure 
his  escape  to  Rome.    The  history  of  the  latter 

Eairt  of  his  life  is  involved  in  uncertainty.  Sbme 
ave  asserted,  that  with  the  wrecks  of  his  for- 
tune he  setded  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where  hc» 
rose  to  greater  wealth  than  before,  married 
again,  and  had  daughters,  to  whom  he  left  great 
portions.  But  M.  Bonami,  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  treats  all  these  stories  ar  mere 
fables ;  and  the  more  probable  account  is,  that 
having  embarked  in  an  expedition  fitted  out 
against  the  Turks  by  pope  Callistus  III.  he  died 
ot  a  disease  at  the  isle  ot  Chto  in  1456.  Charles. 
VII.  restored  part  of  his  property  to  his  child- 
ren ;  and  his  memory  was  re-established  under 
Lewis  XL  Atoreri,  Neuv.  Diet.  Hijt.  Vies 
des  Sur intend,  des  Finances •"^ A. 

COHAUSEN,  John  Hknrt,^  a  physician 
of  Hildesheim  in  Germany,  was  author  of  a 
whimsical  work  printed  at  Franckfdrt,  in  1742-, 
entided  **  Hermippus  redivivus^  sive  excrcitatia 
physico-medica  curiosa  de  methoda  rara  ad 
CaV.  annos  prorogandx  senectutis-  per  anhcli- 
tum  puellarum,  ex  vctert  monumento  Romano 
deprompta,nunc  artis  medfcw  fundamentis  stabi- 
lita."  This  work,  was  translated  into  English 
with  consiikrable  improvements  by  the  late  Dr. 
John  Campbell,  and  published  at  London  under 
the  title  of  Hermippus  redivivus,  or  the  Sage's 
Triumph  over  Old  Age  and  the  Grave.  (SeeC  amp- 
bell,  John)  Cohausen,  who  died  at  Munster 
on  the  13  th  of  July,  1 750,  in  the  8jth  year  of  his 
age,  was  the  author  of  various  other  works,  most- 
ly upon  singular  and  uncommon  subjects.    Jde» 

lun^s  ContinuatioHof  Jocher^si^elehrt. Lexicon J.. 

COHORN,  Memnok,  a  Dutch  engineer  of 
the  highest  reputation,  but  of  whose  life  we 
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possess  no  considerable  docum^ts*  He^  was 
an  engineer  .2nd  lieutenant-general  in  the  aer'* 
vice  of  the  states- general,  and  fortified  most 
of  their  strong  places.  It  was  a  curious  cir« 
cuflfifitance,  as  the  president  Heanault  observes, 
that  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  Vauban  attacked 
fort  Gohorn  defended  by  Cohorn  himself.  He 
did  not  surrender  till  he  had  received  a  mortal 
wound,  as  it  was;thought,  which  did  not  however 
prove  to  be  such.  In  1703  the  elector  of  Co- 
logne, Joseph  Clement,  having  espoused  die 
part  of  France,  had  received  a  French  garrison 
into  Bonn  *,  Cohorn  opened  so  ^^eadful  a  fire 
on  the  place,  that  the  commandant  surrendered 
three  days  afterwards*  This  great  man  died  at 
the  Hague  in  1704*  He  left  a  Dutch  treatise 
on   his    new   method   of   fortification.     DicU 

COINTE,  Charles  le,  an  ecclesiastical 
historian,  was  born  at  Troyes  in  161 1,  and  en- 
tered young  into  the  congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory. He  was  employed  several  years  in  teach- 
ing grammar,  the  classics^  and  rhetoric.  In 
1643  he  accompanied  M.  Servien,  embassador- 
plenipotentiary  at  Munstcr,  and  performed  con- 
siderable services  in  settling  the  preliminaries 
of  peace,  and  drawing  up  the  necessary  memo- 
rials. He  was  rewarded  with  a  pension,  which 
enabled  him  to  devote  himself  to  his  great  work, 
entitled,  "  Annates  Ecclesiastici  Francorum^" 
of  which  the  first  volume,  in  folio,  appej^red  in 
1665,  ^P^  ^^^  eighth  and  last  in  1679.  This 
work  commences  with  the  year  235,  and  con- 
cludes with  the  year  835.  It  is  a  vast  compila- 
t[ion  of  matter  of  every  kind  relative  to  the 
Gallican  church,  made  with  great  industry  and 
accuracy  of  research,  but  without  any  preten- 
sions of  style.  His- chronology  often  differs 
from  that  of  other  authors ;  and  he  was  involved 
in  disputes  upon  various  points  with  several 
learned  men,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself 
with  credit.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  some 
persons  of  high  rank,  as  well  for  his  character 
as  his  parts  and  knowledge.  He  died  in  i68ij 
aged  seventy,  at  the  house  of  his  congregation 
in  Paris,  in  which  he  spent  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life.     M^eri.     Nouv-  Diet.  i/wA— A. 

COKE,  Sir  £dwarx>,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  that  England  has  produced, 
was  the  son  of  Robert  Coke,  esq.  a  gentle- 
man of  Norfolk,  and  a  barrister  at  law,  at 
whose  seat  of  Mileham  he  was  born  in  1550* 
As  he  was  an  only  son,  be  was  brought  up 
with  great  care  by  a  tender  mother.  He  had 
his  early,  education  at  the  iiee-school  of  Nor- 
^ich»  whence  he  was^  lemoved  to  Trinity  col- 
le^e^  €a«Dbri<fge.    After  ai  slay  o£  four  years 


at  the  university,'  he  went  to  liOndon,  ^nd  eis^ 
tered  at  the  Inner^Temple.  He  pleaded  his  fir^ 
cause  in  1578;  and  about  that' time  was  appointed 
reader  of  Lyon's-Inn,  where  his  lectures  were 
much  frequented.     His  reputation  and  practice 
rapidly  increased  $  and  his  marriage  with  a  co- 
heiress of  the  Fastons,  a  lady  of  great  fortune 
and  connections,  placed  him  in  a  situation  of  af« 
fiuence,  and  opened  to  him  a  full  career  of  pro- 
fessional advancement.     The  cities  of  Norwich 
and  Coventry  chose  him  for  their  recoo'der ;  I19  • 
was  engaged  in  all  the  great  causes  in  West- 
minster-hall ;  and  was  in  high  credit  with  lord* 
treasurer  Burleigh.     He  was  made  knight  of 
the  shice  for  his  native  county;  and  in  the  par- 
liament holden  in  the  35  th  of  Elizabeth  he  wa^ 
chosen  speaker.     Nor  was  the  crown  backward 
to  engage  him  in  its  service.    Iq  1592  he  wzg 
appointed  to  the  post  of  the  queen's  solicitorj 
and  soon  after  to  that  of  attorney-general.  The 
death  of  his  wife,  who  had  brought  him  teni 
children,  gave  hini  the  opportunity  of  increas- 
ing his  alliances  by  marriage  with  the  widow 
lady  Hatton,  sister  to  Thomas  lord  BUrleigh^ 
afterwards  earl  of  £xeter.   As  a  crown  lawyer, 
he  gave  the  ministers   advice  in  all  difficult 
cases,    and    **  never  failed  to  furnish  them 
with  legal  colours  for  all  their  proceedings.^ 
(Biogr.  Brit.)     One   of  the  most   important^ 
prosecutions   which  fell    to  his   lot   as   attor- 
ney-general,   was   that  of  the  earl  of  Essex 
for  high-treason,   which  he  urged  with  con- 
siderable asperity,  accompanied  with  cross  adu- 
lation to  her  majesty  ;  in  both  which  ne  may  be 
said  only  to  have  followed  the  example  of  the 
age.     Soon  after  the  accession  of  king  James, 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The  trial 
of  sir  Walter  Raleigh  for  a  supposed  plot  soon 
followed.    This  was  entirely  managed  by  Coke, 
wlio  displayed  a  spirit  of  arrogance  towards  the 
court,  and  of  rancour  and  base  insult  towards 
the  prisoner,  which  was  universally  condemned,, 
and  must  ever  be  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of 
radical  meanness  of  soul.    Sir  Walter  justly 
complained  that  he  behaved  on  the  occasion, 
neither  like   a  gentleman   nor   a   man  \    and 
the    rude    indecency    of    his    language,  was 
equally  disgraceful  to  himself  and  to  the  high 
office  ne  held.    On  the  discovery  of  the  gun- 
powder plot,  he  obtained  great  credit  for  the 
clearness  and  sagacity  with  which  he  arranged 
and  stated  all  the  evidence  relative  tb  that  extra- . 
ordinary  afiair.    In  1606  he  was  advanced  to 
the  post  o£  chief-justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
which  he  seems  to  have  filled  with  honour.    In    , 
i<Si3  he  attained  his  highest  elevati^^n,  that  of 
the  important  office   ^  chief-justice  of  the 
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King^s-beflcli,  or  chief-justice  of  Etigland, 
iwth  ivhich  was  joined  a  seat  at  the  privy* 
council  board.  let  it  seems  as  if  he  did 
not  now  possess  much  of  the  confidence  of  the 
king,  which  at  this  time  was  engrossed  bf 
Coke's  foe  and  rival,'  sir  Francis  Bacon.  He 
was  too  staunch  a  lawyer  to  be  a  friend  to  exer- 
tions of  prerogative  beyond  Ac  law  ^  and  too 
cautious  to  invoh^  himself  by  any  extra-judi- 
cial opinions.  Lex  futusima  cassis^  the  motto 
of  his  ring  when  made  serieant,  was  the 
maxim  to  which  he  firmly  adhered.  Another 
maxim  was,  "  That  he  was  a  judge 'in  a  court, 
ikild  not  in  a  chamber  ;'*  whence  he  strongly 
resisted  all  attempts  to  obtain  his  opinion 
on  prerogative  matters  separately  and  privately. 
As^  his  temper  was  rough  and  unconciliating, 
his  pride  of  office  great,  and  his  attachment 
to  the  law  truly  professional,  he  could  scarcely 
forbear  mvolvinlg  himself  with  a  court  govern- 
ed by  favourites,  and  fond  of  despotic  prin- 
ciples. The  zeal  with  which  he  ^  entered 
into  the  aflFafr  of  sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and 
ifee  subsequent  prosecution  of  the  carl  and 
etontess  of  Somerset,  made  him  enemies  5  and 
Rfaf  resistance  to  the  crown  in  the  business  of 
-eoirimendams,   and  a  dispute  in  which- he  en- 

faged  with  the  court  of  Chancery,  and  in  which 
e  appears  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  gave 
plausible  grounds  for  mortifying  him  in  a  very 
sensible  riianner.  In  June,  i6i6f,  he  was  sus- 
pen^d  fromj 'his  office,  and' from  his  scat  at 
lAit  coundlt^board  5  and  in  November  of  the 
same  year  sir  Henry  Montague  was  made  chief- 
justice  in  his  st^ad.  The  real  caus6  of  hi6  re- 
moval appears  to  have  been,  a  refusal  to  com- 
ply with  the  new  favourite,  Villiers,  afterwards 
duke  of  Buckingham,  in  a  pecuniary  matter ; 
and  the  step  taken  by  Coke  for  his  return 
to  favour,  was  to  propose  a  match  between  the' 
elder  brother  of  Vilfiers,  and  his  own  youngest 
daughter  by  lady  Hatton.  This  project  in- 
volved him  in  a  domestic  broil  5  for  the  lady, 
resenting  her  husband's  design  of  disposing  of 
her  daughter  without  her  consent,  •  carried  her 
away,  *  and  lodged  her  at  a  friend's  house : 
Coke  took  her  back  by  force,  and  the  diffifi^ncc 
was  in  the  end  compromised.  •  The  marriage 
took  place,  and  Coke  was  made  to'  pay  dearly 
for  the  advantage  of  so  potent  an  alliance. 
Its  effect,  however,  was,  that  on  the  king's  re- 
turn from  Scotland,  in  September,  1 6 1 7,  he  was ' 
graciously  received,  atid  reinstated  in  the  privy- 
council.  The  royal  treasury  bcmg*  at  tiiis' 
time  in  a  very  exhausted'  state,  various  means 
were  gractised  to  replenish  it  5  ^ong  the  rest, 


prosecutions  for  cormptioa  in  office,  and  othef 
crimes^  issuing  in  exorbitant  fines.  In  several 
of  these  causes  sir  Edward  Coke  wa»  actively 
engaged,  and  seems  to  have  been  desirous  of 
favouring  the  purposes  of  the  crown  as  much 

/as  poffible.  Yet  when  it  had  become  neces- 
sary to  call  a  parliament,,  of  which  he  was 
a  distinguished  member,  he  supported  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Commons  with  vigour,  and  obi*  ' 
tained  much  credit  by  shewing  that  royal  pro- 
clamations against  the  tenor  of  acts  of  pariia-* 
ment  were  void.  A  protest  of  the  Commons 
against  a  violation  pf  privilege  occasioned  their 
prorogation  in  December,  i6ai ;  and  soon  after. 
Coke  was  committed  to  theTowcr,and  his  papers 
were  seized.  Though  he  was  soon  liberated, 
he  was  again  expelled  from  the  privy-council 
with  marks  of  peculiar  displeasure  from  the 
king,  who  gave  him  the  character  of  "  being 
the  fittest  instrument  for  a  tyrant  that  ever  was 
in  England ;"  the  suitableness  of  which  doe^ 
not  dearly  appear  from  these  transactions,  irt 
which  Coke's  chief  offence  seems  to  have  been, 
that  he  did  not  choose  to  be  his  instnmienc. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
sir  Edward  was  nominated  sheriff  of  Buckings* 
hamshire,  in  order  to  prevent  his  being  chosen 
member  of  parliament;  and  he  exhibited  the 
singular  spectacle  of  a  late  lord  chief-justice  of 
Engfahd  attending  on  the  judges  at  the  assizes.r' 
He  was, .  however,  chosen  knight  of  the  sWrc 
for  tliat  county  in  the  pariiament  which  met 
in  1628,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
speal^ing  for  the  redress  of  grievahees,  and  sup-' 
porting  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  Qttheir  representatives.  He  vindicated  thc^ 
right  of  the  House  of  Common^  to  proceed  per-- 
sonally  against  any  individuirl,  howcvdt  exalted; 
and  he  openly  named  the  •  duk^  of  Buckingham* 
as  the  eause  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  king- 
dom. He  sealed  his  services  to  the  popular 
part  of  the  constitution,  by  proposing  and  fram-* 
ing  the  famous  Petition  of  RifhtSy  the  most  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  English  liberty  which  had 

•  till  then  appeared.     This  was  the  last  of  hit 
public   acts.     The   dissolution'  of  parliament, 
which  soon  followed,  sent  him  to  retircmenl  to ' 
his  h6use  at  Stoke  Fogeys  in  Buckinghamshire, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  iri^ 
tranquillity.  '  He  died*  in  September,  1634,  irf* 
Ws  85th  year,  repeating  witK  his  last  breath  flic ' 
wol-dsi  "  Thy  kingdbm  ct>me,  thy  wiin>e  done.**' 

'  Ht  left  behind  him  a  nlmtcious  posterity,  and  • 

'"  lafrgc  property.      '^  '\  '*     '  " 

Sir 'Edward  •Colbe'^was*  Aidbubtedly*  a  gteat  • 
Jawyeis  but '  ntetelr  a  lai^^o  •  His  ttiind  |Jb^-' 
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•ened  neither  the  enlargement  t>f  phik>e<^hv^ 
nor  the  coinprchension  of  true  science,  ne 
had  learning,  but  for  want  of  taste  it  degene-^ 
rated  into  pedantry-  His  speeches,  interlarded 
with  Latin  quotations  and  quaintnesses  of  ex<^ 
pression,  are  poor  specimens  of  eloquence^ 
thobgh  many  or  them  are  close  and  weighty  in 
fotiit  of  argument..  **  In  mere  legal  learning; 
he  has  perhaps  no  competitor  5  but  he  is  essen- 
tially, defective  in  the  higher  merits  of  order  and 
systematic  arrangement,  and  in  that  regard  to 
general  principles,  without  wJiich  municipal  law 
IS  a  mere  collection  of  arbitrary  rules,  unde- 
^rving  of  the  name  of  science.  In  these  im- 
portant qualities,  for  which  it  nrnst  be  owned 
that  the  writers  on  English  law  haVe  seldom 
been  much  distinguished,  he  is  excelled  by  some 
who  preceded,  and  by  many  who  have  followed 
him.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  account 
for  the  great  reputation  whic^  his  works  hate 
acquired,  and  which  they  still  retain.  The  writ- 
ings of  sir  Edward  Coke,  particularly  his  most 
celebrated  work,  the  Coftimentary  on  Littleton's 
Treatise  on  Tenures,  are  an  immense  repository 
of  lej^al  erudition ;  and  must  have  been  of  the 
greatest  use  to  students  ahd  practisers  at!  a  time 
when  abridgments  and  compilations,  those  mo- 
dern helps  to  professional  learning,  were  almost 
unknown.  Though,  from  various  changed  in 
the  system  and  practice  of  the  English  law,  his 
works  have  lost  much  of  their  comparative  ya- 
Itie,  his  prescriptive  title  to  fame  is  still  zeal- 
ously maintained  by  a  numerous  and  powerful 
profession.  Those  writerSj  it  has  been  observed, 
are  fortunate  whose  reputation  is  connected 
with  the  interest  and  honour  of  a  perpetual 
order  of  men ;  and  as  the  scientific  study  of 
law  forms  no  part  of  an  English  education,  the 
Wind  praises  which  are  lavished  upon  Coke  by 
his'  professional  admirers  have  seldom  provoked 
the  censure  or  opposition  of  more'  impartial  cri- 
tics."    fMS.  of  a  Barrisier.) 

His  works  are :  "  Reports,"  in  13  parts,  fol. 
eleven  of  which  were  publi:.hed  in  his  life-time, 
from  1600  to  1 61 5.  "  A ^  Book  of  Entries/' 
fol.  1614.  '"  Institutes^  of  tjic  Laws  of  Eng- 
land:"  these  are  divided  into  four  parts :  ist, 
containing  a  Translation  and  .Comment  upon 
Sir  Thomas  Littleton's  Tenures ;  this  was  pub- 
lished during  the  autHor's  life,  in  1628 :  2dly, 
Magna  Charta  and  other  Reject  Statutes,  with  a 
Comment:  jdly,  The'Gi-HhinaF'Law,  or  Pleas 
of  theCro^^m  :  4thly,  An'^ccount  df  the  Juris- 
diction of  ivU  th'e  Courts  inthe Kingdoijil.  Some 
inacaufaciei  in* this  last  part  v^cife:  a^ini^dverted  • 
ufpn  and  corrfected  by  Wiffiam  Prynnc  in  a  sc-- 


I^rate  work.  **  A  Treatise  of  Bail  and  Main- 
prize,"  1637,  4to.  "  Reading  on  the  State  of 
Fines,  ^^  Ed.  I."  1662,  4to.  "  Complete  Co- 
pyholder," 1640,  4tO.     Biog.  Brit.-^A. 

COLARDEAU,  Charles-Peter,  born  in 
1735  at  Janville  in  the  Orleanois,  obtained  some 
distinction  in  French  poetry.  He  began  with  a 
translation  of  "  Pope's  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abe- 
hrd,"  which  possesses  the  warmth  and  splendor 
of  style  so  conspicuous  in  the  original.  His 
tragedies  of  "  Astarbe"  and  "  Calista**  were 
more  admired  for  their  versification,  and  for 
some  partial  beauties,  than  for  dramatic  effect. 
His  **  Epi?fle  to  M.  Duhamel"  contains  many 
pleasing  rural  images,  and  passages  of  benevo- 
lent sentiment.  iHis  pieces  in  general  are  elegant 
and  harmonious.  His  manners  and  character 
corresponded  with  his  writings,  and  rendered 
him  agreeable  and  acceptable  in  society.  He 
Was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in 
r776,  but  died  in  the  same  year,  before  he  had 
been  admitted.  His  works  were  collected  In 
«  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1779.  Notw.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

COLBERT,  John-Baptist,  marouis  dc 
Scignelai,  one  of  the  greatest  ministers  of  state  in 
modern  times,  born  at  Rheimsin  161 9,  was  the 
son  of  Nicholas  Colbert,  lord  of  Vandiere,  of 
a  family  originally  from  Scotland.  He  appears 
early  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for  commercial 
and  financial  knowledge,  which  led  him,  after 
the  usual  preparatory  studies  of  education,  to 
make  a  tour  flirouVh  the  provinces  of  France 
most  distinguished  for  trade  and  manufactures- 
Repairing  to  Paris,  he  obtainc4  an  introduction 
to  cardinal  Ma2arin,  then  prime-minister,  who 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  proofs  he  gave  of 
understanding  and  discretion,  that  he  received 
him  to  his  confidence,  and  employed  him  in  the 
most  important  concerns.  On  his  death-bed  he 
recommended  Colbert  to  the  king  in  the  warm- 
est terms,  and  appointed  him  one  of  the  ex- 
ecutors of  his  testament;  On  the  disgrace  of 
Fouquet,  itj  t66T,  an  event  which  Colbert  pro- 
moted with  unbecoming  rancour,  the  finances 
were  committed  to  his  management  with  the 
title  of  controller-general,  that  of  superinten- 
dant  beirig  thenceforth  suppressed.  Colbert 
began  Ms  charge,  like  Sully,  with  reforming 
abuses  ;  and  he  found  this  a  very,  arduous  task. 
He  abolished  a  vast  number  of  useless  places, 
re-established  order  in  the  receipts  and  pay- 
ments, and  by  his  economy  was  able  to  increase 
the  revenue,  while  he  diminished  the  burdens 
of  the  people.  He  established  a  chamber  of 
justice  for  ail  matters  of  finance,  which  re- 
covered z  vast  number  of  alienations  of  the  re- 
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renue,  and  suppressed  annuities  to  a  great 
amount,  which  had  been  acquired  at  a  very  in- 
ferior value,  and  for  which  he  reimbursed  the 
original  price.  Turning  his  attention  to  com- 
merce, as  the  true  means  of  rendering  a  nation 
flourishing,  he  encouraged  the  freightage  of 
French  vessels  by  an  abolition  of  duty ;  made 
free  ports  of  Marseilles  and  Dunkirk,  the  latter 
of  which  was  purchased  from  Charles  II.  j  estab- 
lished East  and  West  India  and  African  com- 
panies ;  and  gave  great  advantages  to  ship-build- 
ing in  France.  He  raised  the  royal  navy  to  a 
respectable  state,  so  as  to  be  able  to  protect 
commerce  from  the  depredations  o^f  corsairs. 
Nor  was  he  less  attentive  to  the  great  source  of 
foreign  trade — internal  manufactures.  Fabrics 
of  silk,  of  wool,  of  glass,  of  steel,  rose  on  all  sides, 
and  were  carried  to  their  utmost  degree  of  per- 
fection J  and  there  was  scarcely  a  year  of  his 
ministry  which  was  not  marked  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  new  manufacture  of  use  or  splen- 
dour. The  canal  of  Languedoc,  joining  the  two 
seas  by  which  France  is  bounded,  the^reatest  un- 
dertaking of  the  kind  in  Europe,  was  begun  un- 
der his  auspices.  Having  obtained  the  post  of 
superintendant  of  the  royal  buildings,  he  invited 
architects,  sculptors,  and  other  artists  of  emi- 
nence, from  all  parts,  gave  them  the  most  liberal 
encouragement,  and  employed  them  to  decorate 
the  capital  and  the  royal  residences  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the  kingdpm.  He 
procured  many  advantages  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture^  which  gave  birth  to 
a  number  of  excellent  native  artists.  The  pen- 
sions bestowed-  upon  men  of  letters  and  sci- 
ence, not  only  Frenchmen,  but  distinguished 
foreigners,  have  ever  been  regarded  as  peculiarly 
honourable  to  the  rci^  of  Lewis  XIV.  The 
merit  of  this  idea  is  chiefly  due  to  Colbert,  who, 
though  himself  no  great  judge  of  literature,  had 
the  sagacity  to  discern  how  much  a  sovereign's 
glory  is  interested  in  appearing  as  its  patron 
and  friend.  He  was  also  greatly  instrumental 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  ofSciences; 
and  that  of  Inscriptions  took  its  rise  from  an 
assembly  held  in  his  own  house  for  the  purpose  . 
of  furnishing  designs  and  devices  for  the  king's 
medals.  Colbert  had  .so  well  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  support  of  all  these  various  national 
improvements,  in  financial  economy,  that  the 
cxpence  of  them  would  not  have  been  felt  by 
the  people.  But  the  king's  unfortuaate  incli- 
nation for  war,  and  for  lavish  ezpences  of  every 
kind,  brought  on  embarrassments  which  cost 
the  minister  infinite  trouble  and  chagrin,  and 
finally  ruined  some  of  his  best  plans.  He  him- 
self has  been  accused  of  too  great  a  fonduess  for 


projects  of  show  and  splendour,  and  (dr  en- 
couraging the  trading  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests at  the  expence  of  the  agricultural ;  yet 
Voltaire  aflirms  that  he  by  no  means  neglected 
agriculture,  and  that  he  was  only  blameable  in 
giving  way  too  much  to  the  prejudice  against  a 
free  exportation  of  grain.  Hi$  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  his  king  and  the  good  of  his  country, 
his  indefatigable  industry,  and  his  unshaken  in* 
tegrity,  are  universally  acknowledged.  His  ap- 
pearance was  not  prepossessing.  His  hollow 
eyes  and  black  tliick  eye-brows,  his  cold  and. 
austere  manner,  and  his  taciturnity,  denoted  a 
close  and  anxious  temper.  He  had  nothing  of 
the  air  and  amenity  of  a  courtier,  but,  as  the  king 
observed,  always  preserved  the  demeanour  of  a 

Sood  citizen  of  Paris.  Yet  he  was  a  dextrous 
atterer,  and  well  knew  how  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  a  vain-glorious  master.  He  is  charged 
with  having  been  jealous  of  his  power,  and  with 
being  inclined  to  carry  things  despotically  }— 
faults  common  to  almost  all  ministers,  and  par- 
ticularly excusable  in  him  who  had  so  many 
abuses  to  encounter,  and  improvements  to  iu« 
troduce.  He  died  in  1683,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four,  having  received  on  his  death-bed  marks. of 
the  esteem  and  attachment  of  his  sovereign. 
But,  such  is  the  inconstancy  of  popular  favour, . 
the  siippression  of  the  annuities  on  the  city  had 
raised  against  him  an  odium  which  obliterated 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  all  his  public  services, 
and  his  body  was  scarcely  suffered  to  rest  in 
peace  at  his  parish  church  of  St.  Eustache.  He 
left  six  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  eldest 
son,  the  marquis  de  Seignelaii  minister  and  secre- 
tary of  state,  surpassed  his  father  in  extent  of 
abilities  and  cultivation,  fle  was  a  great  pro- 
moter of  commerce  and  the  arts,  and  raised  the 
French  navy  to  a  superiority  over  any  other  in 
Europe.  Voltaire  SiccU  de  Louis  XIV.  Viet 
dn  Surintend*  de  Finance.    Nouv»  Did.  Hist. — A. 

COLBERT,  see  Torci. 

COLET,  John,  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's 
school,  London,  and  one  of  the  first  revivers  of  - 
ancient  literature  in  England,  was  the  eldest 
and  only  surviving  son  of  sir  Henry  Colet, 
knight,  an  opulent  tradesman  of  London,  who 
twice  filled  the  chair  of  chief  magistracy  in  that 
city.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1466,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Anthonine's,  now  called  St.  An- 
tholin's,  to  the  church  of  which  his  father  was  a 
liberal  benefactor.  It  is  not  certain  at  what  school 
he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education ;  nor 
at  what  college  he  was  entered  in  the  university 
of  Oxford,  whither  he  was  sent  in  the  year 
1483.  After  having  spent  seven  years  in  a 
close  application  to  the  study  of  logic  and  phi* 
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losophy,  and  the  cUfFerent  branches  of  the  ma- 
thematic8>  Ind  taken  in  order  his  degrees  in  arts, 
Mr.    Colet  travelled  for  farther  improvement 
into  France  and  Italy  5  in  which,  countries  he 
appears  to  have  continued  from  the  year  1493  ^^ 
1497.     Before  he  commenced  his  travels,  how- 
ler, when  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  of  the  lesser  order  of  Accolyte  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  he  was  instituted,  to  the  rectory  of 
Dennington  inSufFolk;  and  at  a  later  period, 
to  the  rectory  of  Thyniing  in  Huntingdonshire, 
which  he  resigned  before  the  end  of  the  year 
1493.     Those  of  our  readers  who  are  conver- 
sant in  ecelesiastical  history  will  easily  recollect, 
that  the  practice  of  bestowing  livings  on  persons 
under  age,  or  entirely  incapable  of  undertaking 
the  cure  of  souls,  was  not  infrequent  in  the 
papal  church,  and  was  one  of  the  abuses  which 
engaged  the  earliest  attention  of  the  fath^s  of 
the  English   reformation.     While  Mr.   Colct 
was-  in  France  and  Italy,  he  diligendy  culti- 
vated the  acquaintance  of  those  persons  who 
were  most  eminent  for  their  literary  attainments, 
wliether  foreignef^  or  his   own  countrymen  -, 
and  in  the  latter  country,  in  particular,  cm- 
braced  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  Greek 
language,  in  which  he  had  before  made  but 
-  very  small  proficiency,  under  those  distinguished 
masters  who  taught  his  friends  and  contempo- 
raries, William  Grocin,  Thomas  Linacre,  Wil- 
liam Lilly,  and  William  Latymer.    For,  not- 
withstanding that  he  had  enjoyed  in  his  native 
country  the  advantage  of  an  university  educa- 
tion, so  grossly  defective  was  the  system  which 
at  that  period  obtained  in  Oxford,  that  the  Latin 
was  the  only  one  of  the  learned  languages  in 
which  the  scholars  were  generally  instructed. 
They  were  even  taught  to  attach  a  suspicion  of 
hereby  to  those  characters  who  were  for  en- 
couraging the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
tongues.     Mr.  Colct,  likewise,  whilst  abroad, 
employed  himself  in  reading  the  best. of  the 
•anc^t  fathers,  and  in  the  study  of  civil  and 
canon  law,  and  of  ecclesiastical  history.  During 
.this  period  he  vms  at  di£Ferent  times  presented 
to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  York, 
•  a  canonry  of  St.  Martin's  le  Grand,  London, 
and  a  prebend  in  the  same  church.     On  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  received  deacon's,  and  after- 
wards priest's,  orders ;  soon  after  which  he  re- 
tired from  London  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  pur- 
sue with  less  interruption,  and  to  more  advan- 
tage, his  theological  studies.     At  Oxford,  Mr. 
Colet  enjoyed  the  opportunity  which  he  had  for 
some  time  ardently  desired,  of  contracting  an 
acquaintance  with  the  learned  and  liberal-mmd- 
cd  Erasmus*     This  acquaintance  soon  grew 


into  an  intimacy  and  friendship  of  the  closest 
kind,  which,  in  such  congenial  minds,  engaged- 
in  similar  studies,  and  possessed  of  a  kindred 
avidity  for  knowledge,  must  frequently  have 
produced  a  similarity  of  sentiment  and  design. 
One  of  the- first  public  proofs  which  Mr.  Colet 
afibrded  of  his  superior  acquirements,  liberality, 
and  useful  views,  was  exhibited  in  a  course  of 
lectures  on  St.  if^aul's  Epistles,  delivered  by  him 
at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1497^  and  some  follow- 
ing years,  without  any  salary  or  fee.     The  no- 
velty of  such  a  design,  the  integrity  with  which 
the  lecturer  explained  the  sense  of  the  scrip- 
tures, and  the  boldness  with  which  he  exposed 
the  absurd  commehts  and  corrupt  notions  of 
the  schoolmen,  secured  to  him  a  very  consider- 
able share  of  celebrity;  which  was  followed 
by  honourable  and  valuable  preferments.     In 
the  year  150a  Mr.  Colet  was  presented  to  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Sarum ;  in  the  year 
1504  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity; 
in  the  year  1505  he  was  instituted  to  a  prebend 
in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  London ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  throndi  the  favour  of  Henry  VII. 
was  made  dean  of  that  church.     In  addition.tix 
these  preferments,  he  had  afterwards  the  honour 
of  being  chaplain  and  preacher  in  ordinary  to 
Henry  VIII.  and,  if  Erasmus  was  not  mistaken^ 
was  also  one  of  his  privy-council.     But  the 
same  circumstances  which  secured  celebrity  to 
our  lecturer  among  the  studious  and  well-dis- 
posed, excited  against  him  the  jealousy  and  per- 
secution of  the  ignorant  and  bigotted  in  that  _ 
order  of  which  he  was  a  member.    They  gave 
them  occasion  to  accuse  him  of  the  crime  of 
heresy.      And  for  this  charge  he  supplied  his 
enemies  with  further  plausible  grounds,  by  the 
strict  reformation  in  discipline. which  he  intro- 
duced into  his  cathedral  church,  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  deanery ;  the  practice  which 
he  adopted  of  rendering  into  the  vulgar  tongue^ 
and  publicly  explaining  to  the  people,  large  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures,  on  Sundays  and  festi- 
vals 'y  the  odious  and  contemptible  light  in  which 
he  held  out  the  inconsistent  and  scandalous  con- 
duct of  the  monastic  orders ;  the  freedom  in 
which  he  indulged  when  speaking  of  vulgar  su- 
perstitions, and  the  corruptions  of  the  church ; 
and  the  clemency  which  he  displayed  towards 
persons  who  had  fallen  under  the  censures  of 
the  spiritual  court.      The  dean,  however,  un- 
der the  protection  afforded  him  by  archbishop 
Warham,  who  knew  his  worth,  and  the  con- 
stant favour  of  the  crown,  was  enabled  to  tri- 
umph over  his  opponents,  and  to  persevere  in 
his  laudable  and  pubiic-spirited  undertakings. 
Of  these  one  of  the  most  important,  and  which 
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.  entitled  htm  to  be  classed  among  the  first  re- 
vivers of  ancient  literature  in  England,  was  the 
establishment  of  St.  Paurs  school,  in  London, 
during  the  years  1508— 15 12:  an  institution  in 
which  have  been  educated  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars,  and  illustrious  charac- 
ters, who  have  enlightened  this  country  by  their 
writings,  or  filled  honourabfe  and  high  situations 
in  church  or  state.  To  the  support  of  that  ex- 
cellent foundation,  in  which  the  Greek  language 
was  first  publicly  taught  by  an  Englishman  in 
his  own  country,  dean  Colet  appropriated  the 
whole  of  his  ample  patrimonial  estate ;  appoint- 

,  ing  the  company  of  mercers  to  be  his  trustees, 
and  ordaining  that  the  produce  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  maintenance  of  an  high  -master,  a 
.sub-master,  and  a  chaplain,  employed  to  teach 
gratis  153  children,  divided  into  eight  classes, 
and  in  exhibitions  for  the  u^e  of  scholars  to  be 
sent  by  election  to  the  "universities.  His  first 
high^master  was  the  Celebrated  William  Lilly. 
For  the  use  of  St.  Paiirs  school,  likewise,  dean 
Colet  drew  up  the  grammatical  treatise,  com- 
monly called  **  Paul's  Accidence,"  and  another  on 
the  **  Construction  of  the  Eight  Parts  of  Speech," 
which,  with  alterations  and  additions,  forms  the 
syntax  in  Lilly's  Grammar;  together  with  ro-- 
liglous^tracts,  entitled,  ^*  Daily  Devotions,  or  the 
Christian's.Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice,  &c." 
and  *^  Monition  to  a  Godly  Life,"  supposed  by 
Anthony  a  Wood  to  be  the  same  with  **  A  right 
fruitful  Admonition  concerning  the  Order  of 
a  good  Christian  Man's  Life,  &c."  The  insti- 
tution of  St.  Paul's  school  constitutes  an  im- 
portant era  in  the  history  of  literature  in  this 
country ;  and  will  preserve  a  grateful  recollec- 
tion of  Ihe  ri^emory  of  its  enlightened  and  be- 
nevolent founder,  as  long  as  knowledge  and 
classical  taste  shall  continue  in  repute.  A  few 
years  after  the  establishment  of  that  seminary, 
dean  Colet  built  a  handscnne  house  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Carthusian  monastery,  near  the 
palace  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey.  To  this  place, 
according  to  some  of  his  biographers,  he  meant 
to  retire,  disgusted  with  the  world,  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  religious  solitude. 
According  to  Erasmus,  "lie  provided  that  seat 
for  himself  in  his  old  age,  when  he  should  be 
unfit  for  labours,  or  broken  with  diseases,  in 
which  to  philosophise  with  some  chosen  and 
dibtinguished  friends.  He  did  not  live,  hoW- 
cvcr,  to  put  his  intention,  whatever  it  might  be, 
into  ex'ecution  ;  but,  after  three  attacks  of  the 
sweating-sickness,  was  carried  off  by  a  con- 
sumption, Septenjber  16th,  15 19,  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  buried  in  the  somh 
^ide  of  the  dioir  of  bis  own  cathedral,  under  a 


humble  monument,  with  this  inscription^  **  John 
Colet."  In  his  person  Dr.  Colet  appears  to  nave 
been  tall,  handsome,  and  manly.  His  manners 
were  graceful  and  conciliating.  AH  statjc  anH 
magnificence  .were  despised  by  him ;  but  whik 
he  affected  thq  utmost  simplicity,  he  was  nQt 
inattentive  to  the  greatest  neatness  and  pro- 
priety in  his  dress,  in  his  furnityre,  in  his  en- 
tertainments, and  in  whatever  belonged  to  him. 
.His  natural  temper  was  lively,  sanguine,  anil 
peculiarly  irascible.  To  obtain  perfect  com- 
mand over  himself,  he  not  only  called  to  his  aid 
the  precepts  of  philosophy,  and  the  suggestions 
of  pious  ajvi  devout  contemplation^  but  prac- 
tised an  extreme  degree  of  abstemiousness,  ac- 
companied with  watchings  and  fastings,  which 
might  probably  produce  that  tedium  vit^  which 
was  ascribed  to  him  in  his  latter  davs.  Of  Dr« 
Colet's  attachment  to  literature,  his  studious 
application,  and  public  Spirit,  we  have  already 
made  mentioain  our  cursory  view  of  his  useful 
life.  As  a  preacher  he  was,  in  his  selection 
and  distribution  of  his  matter,  in  his  turn  of 
remark,  and  in  his  manner  of  elocution,  highly 
popular  and  impressive.  Many  of  his  opinions 
were  uncommonly  liberal  for  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  j  and  the  boldness  with  which  they 
were  avowed  by  him,  grcatlv  contributed  to 
prepare  men's  minds  for  the  cnang^  of  religion 
which  took  place  at  the  reformation.  Dr.  Co- 
let  seldom  appeared  in  the  character  of  an  au- 
thor;  which  Erasmus  attributes  to  a  conscious 
want  of  accuracy  and  correctness  in  his  stylo, 
from  a  too  frequent  inattention  to  the  rules  ,Gf 
grammar.  Excepting  such  pieces  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  a  convocation  sermon,  in  Ladff, 
of  which  there  is  a  translation  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Phoenix,  and  Latin  letters  to  Erasmus, 
were  his  only  work^  that  were  published  by 
himself,  or  since  his  death.  In  some  of  the 
college  libraries  at  Cambridge  are  di£Fereot 
commentaries  of  the  dean  00  the  apostolic 
epistles,  and  other  treatises,  in  manusa%t« 
Biog.  Britaft.'^M,  '         » 

COLIGNI,  Gaspard  de,  admiral.of  France, 
a  character  of  great  distinction  in  the  religious 
warsof  his  couiKry,  was  son  of  thejsarshal  Gas- 
pard de  Coligni,  by  a  sister  of.  the  constable 
Montmorency.  He  was  born  In- 1 5 1 7,  and  was 
trained  to  arms  from  his  early  youth.  .Henry  IL 
created  him  coloneUgeneral  of  the  French  inr- 
fantry,  and  employed  him  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  England  in  1550.  He  raised  him  to  the 
post  of  admiral  in  1552;  after  which  he  wae 
employed  in  Flanders,  where  he  greatly  contrir 
buted  to  the  success  at  tjie  battle  of  Renty.  He 
improved  the  military^  discipline  of  the  aimyii 
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tnd  being  made  governor  of  Picardy  and  Ar- 
tois,  pursued  with  vigour  the  war  against  the 
Spaniards  in  those  parts.  When  St.  Quentin 
was  threatened  with  a  siege,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  place,  and  defended  it  with  great  va- 
lour ;  but  at  length  it  was  stotmed,  and  he  be- 
came prisoner  of  war  to  the  Spaniards.  After 
the  death  of  Henry  11.  he  joined  the  party  of 
the  Huguenots,  and  made  profession  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion  in  1560.  Next  to  the  prince  of 
Conde,  he  was  the  head  of  the  party.  He  pre- 
sented their  request  to  the  king  at  the  assembly 
of  Notables,and  took  up  arms  against  the  Guises, 
who  had  planned  their  ruin.  He  fought  at  the 
battles  of  Dreux,  St.  Denys,  Jarnac,  and  Mon- 
cpntour;  always  unsuccessful  in  the  field,  but 
repairing  his  losses  with  the  utmost  celerity,  and 
unconquerable  in  the  war.  Hi$  courage  was 
cool  and  resolute.  Being  once  wounded,  while 
his  friends  stood  weeping  round  him,  he  calmly 
observed  to  them,  **  In  a  profession  like  ours,  we 
ought  to  be  as  much  accustomed  to  death  as  to 
life."  By  means  of  his  exertions  the  Huguenots 
were  still  .rendered  so  forixiidable  after  their  de- 
feats, as  to  be  enabled  to  ma]ce  an  advantageous 
peace  in  1570.  This  was,  however,  only  meant 
as  a  snare  by  the  court,  in  order  to  throw  the  pro- 
testants  off  their  guard,  and  effect  their  destruc- 
tion.  Coligni  was  invited  to  court;  and  the 
king,  Charles  IX.  affected  an  extraordinary  re- 
gard for  him,  and  presented  him  with  a  consi- 
derable sum  to  repair  his  losses.  He  also  flat- 
tered him  with  the  expectation  of  having  the 
command  of  an  army  to  be  sent  to  the  succour 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  then  revolted  from 
Philip  II.  By  these  caresses  the  prudence  of 
the  admiral,  great  as  it  was,  became  suspended; 
yet  suspicions  arose  in  some  of  his  party.  A 
huguenot  captain,  who  had  fought  under  him, 
coming  to  take  leave  before  his  departure  into 
his  province,  was  asked  by  the  admiral  why  he 
was  in  such  haste  to  go  ?  "  Because,"  said  he, 
•*  they  make  too  much  of  us  here ;  and  I  had 
rather  save  myself  with  the  fools,  than  stay  and 
perish  with  those  who  think  themselves  wiser." 
An  incident  soon  gave  strength  to  these  suspi- 
cions. A  few  days  after  the  marriage  of  the 
young  king  of  Navarre  with  the  princess  Mar- 
garet, as  the  admiral  was  returning  from  the 
Louvre,  he  received  a  wound  from  a  musket, 
fired  out  of  a  window :  "  This,"  he  cried,  "  is 
the  fruit  of  my  reconciliation  with  the  duke  of 
Guise."  In  tact,  that  nobleman  was  still  his 
inveterate  enemy,  both  as  being  the  head  of  an 
i:)pposite  faction,  and  because  he  suspected  tlie 
admiral  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  assassi- 
nation of  his  father,  though  probably  with  great 
VOL.  III.  •  ' 


-injustice.  The  king  pretended  to  be  highly  ir- 
ritated at  this  attempt,  and  promised  the  admi- 
ral full  satisfaction.  But  only  two  days  after^ 
the  horrid  massacre  of  St*  Barthplomew's  day 
broke  out,  August  24, 1572,  and  Coligni  was  one 
of  its  earliest  victims.  A  party,  headed  by  the 
duke  of  Guise  himself,  broke  open  his  doors, 
and  Besme,  one  of  the  duke's  domestics,  en- 
tered with  a  drawn  sword  into  the  room  where 
the  admiral  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  *'  Young 
man,"  said  he,  undisturbed,  ^ "  you  ought  to  re- 
spect my  grey  hairs ;  but  do  as  you  please,  you 
can  only  shorten  my  life  a  few  days."  Besme 
thrust  him  through  in  many  places,  and  then 
threw  his  body  out  of  window.  It  was  exposed 
three  days  to  the  rage  and  insults  of  the  popu  • 
lace,  and  then  hung  by  the  feet  upon  a  gibbet. 
His  cousin  Montmorency  at  length  took  it  down, 
and  had  it  buried  privately  in  the  chapel  of 
Chantilly.  Such  was  the  deplorable  end  of  a 
truly  illustrious  person,  who  had  displayed  great 
talents  and"  invincible  courage  as  a  captain,  con- 
summate prudence  as  a  politician,  and  as  much 
honour  and  worth  as  could  be  compatible  with 
a  party7chief  in  times  of  atrocious  ferocity.  He 
left  behind  him  a  joutnal,  in  which  it  appeared 
that  he  had  advised-  the  king  not  to  place  too 
much  authority  in  the  hands  of  his  brothers* 
After  his  deatn,  Catharine  de  Medicis  shewed 
this  article  to  her  son,  the  duke  of  Alencon^ 
who  was  attached  to  the  admiral,  and  bid  him 
read  the  advice  his  good  friend  had  given  con« 
cerning  him.  **  I  know  not,"  replied  the  duke, 
**  whether  the  admiral  had  much  regard  (or 
me ;  but  I  know  that  such  an  advice  could  only 
proceed  from  a  man  truly  faithful  to  the  king, 
and  zealous  for  the  public  good." 

Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  Co- 
ligni seems  to  have  been  desirous  of  securing  to 
his  oppressed  party  that  freedom  in  the  new 
.world  which  they  could  not  enjoy  in  the  old. 
He  obtained  permission  to  settle  a  colony  of 
Huguenots  in  Florida ',  and  two  ships  sailed  for- 
the  purpose  in  1562  from  Dieppe,  under  the 
command  of  one  Ribaut.  Other  adventurers 
followed;  but  through  misconduct,  and  tlie 
hostility  of  the  Spaniards,  the  settlement  was 
at  length  entirely  ruined. 

Coligni  had  a  younger  brother,  Francis,  lord 
of  Andeloty  who  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  same  party  by  his  valour  and  enterprise,  and 
had  a  share  in  all  the  principal  actions.  He 
died  in  1569.  Another  brother,  Odet,  cardinal 
de  Chat'dlouy  and  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  gave 
the  rare  example  of  conversion  from  a  church  in 
which  he  had  attained  so  exalted  a  rank.  He 
joined  his  brotliers  in  arms,  married,  was  so- 
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fcfnnly  deposed,  and  retired  to  England,  irhcrc 
he  was  poisoned  by  a  domestic  in  1571.  Mo- 
rerL  Noui).  Dict^  Hist.  AfiUdt  Etemens  tk 
PHist.  de  Frnfict.-  -A. 

COLL  ADO,  DiBGO,  a  Spanish  Dominican, 
of  Mczzadas  in  Estramadara,  bom  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  studied  at  Salaman- 
ca, and  in  1621  went  as  a  missionary  to  Japan, 
where  the  Christians  at  that  time  were  exposed 
to  the  most  cruel  persecution.  Having  tried, 
but  without  success,  to  sate  Flores,  another 
missionary,  who  was  afterwards  burnt,  he  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  1625,  ^^^  solicited,  in  name 
of  all  the  religious  orders,  for  permission  to 
preach  the  gospd  in  China,  Japan,  and  other 
fcasterti  countries.  This  he  at  length  obtained  j 
and  in  1635,  with  twenty-four  ofhis  brethren, 
over  whom  he  was  appointed  superintendant, 
arrived  at  the  Philippines,  where  he  attempted 
to  establish' several  convents,  under  the  name  of 
a  new  congregation,  to  be  called  that  of  St. 
Paul,  from  which  missionaries  were  to  be  sent 
to  China  and  Japan.  Having,  however,  failed 
in  this  design,  on  account  of  the  opposition 
Which  he  met  with,  and  bemg  recalled  to  Spain 
bv  his  sovereign,  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  lost 
his  life  near  Manilla,  when  on  his  way  home  to 
Europe,  in  11538.  His  writings  are,  "  Ars 
Grammatica  J aponicae  Lingusc ;  **  Dictiona- 
tium,  sive  Tnesauri  Lmgux  Japonic^  Com- 
J>enditim  ;*  •*  A  Continuatten  of  Hyacinth  Or- 
fand's  Hifctona  Ecclesiastica  de  Japon,  desde 
t6o2  hasta  ol  anno  it522;'*  "  Dictionarium 
liinguat  Sinensis,  cum  explicationc  Latina  et 
Hispanica,  charactere  Sinensiet  Latino;*'  toge- 
ther with  several  other  small  works  for  the  use  of 
the  mis3ionaries  in  China  and  Japan.  J'dchef^s 
Xieifbrt.  Lt^icon. — J. 

COLLANGE,  Gabhiel  de,  a  French  nwm 
6T  letters,  and  vaiet-de-chambrc  to  Charles  IX. 
%as  born  at  Tours,  in  Anvergne,  about  the  year 
^524.  From  the  accounts  given  by  his  eulo- 
gists we  are  ted  to  conclude,  that  he  must  have 
made  refpectable.  progress  in  the  study  of 
tnathematics  and  of  cosmography ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  published  any  treatises  in 
those  sciences.  Of  his  few  remaining  works, 
whether  printed  or  manuscript,  the  principal  is 
^  translation,  with  enlargements,  published  at 
J*aris  in  the  year  1561,  of  "  Poligraphy,  or 
tJniversai  Cabalistical  Writing,  by  J.  M.  Trithe- 
mius  :**  a  curious  performance,  which,  in  the 
iarkness  of  the  fifteenth  centurv,  exposed  the 
learned  author  to  the  charge  01  magic.  This 
*work  was  afterwards  published  at  Lniden,  in 
the  year  1620,  by  Dominick  de  Hotringa,  in  his 
o?vnaamc,  without  the  kaft  notice  of  the  on* 


ginad  author,  or  of  hi«  Fteiich  editor*  Co1« 
Smge,  although  an  undoubted  Cfttholtc,  waf 
mistaken  for  an  Httguenot,  and  was  murdered  in 
the  infamous  and  horrible  massacre  at  Paris,  in 
the  year  i572«     Mvreri, — .VL 

COLLE',  Charles,  secretary  in  ordinary 
and  reader  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1709.  He  early  cultivated  dramatic 
writing,  and  was  the  author  of  various  compo- 
sitions both  gay  and  pathetic.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  his  pieces  is  the  *•  Partie  de  Chaese  de 
Henri  IV  j"  abounding  with  touches  of  nature 
and  sensibility,  and  exhibiting  a  lively  portrai** 
ture  of  the  prince  who  is  its  subject.  His 
comedy  of  '*  Dupais  hi  Desronais"  is  in  the 
manner  of  Terence,  or  what  is  called  the  /wfi- 
mentai.  Odters  are  lively  and  witty,  painting 
the  nunners  of  the  times  with  a  free  pencil. 
Colle  was  also  celebrated  as  a  song  writer,  and 
obtained  the  name'  of  the  Anacreon  ^f  the  agt, 
A  son?  which  he  composed  tm  the  takmp  of 
Port  Mahon  was  rewarded  by  a  pension  from 
court  of  600  livres.  His  verses  are  easv  and 
naturally  turned,  but  he  sometimes  is  dencicat 
in  decorum.  His  works  were  collected  in  3  vols. 
i2mo.  under  the  title  of  "  Theatre  de  So« 
ctete ;"  and  many  of  his  pieces  still  remain  in 
manuscript.  He  also  revived,  and  fitted  for  the 
modem  stage,  several  old  comedies.  Colle  was 
one  of  the  last  survivors  t>f  a  knot  t>f  men  of 
wit  and  gaiety,  who  formed  a  society  call* 
cd  Le  Caveau  (the  wine-ceHar).  Though 
of  a  jovial  character,  he  was  humane  and  bene^ 
ficent ;  and  the  deadi  of  a  beloved  wife  hasten** 
ed  his  own,  which  happened  in  17^3.  Noux* 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

COLLEONE,  Barthouomew,  the  most 
famous  amon?  the  Italian  soldiers  of  fortune  ia 
his  time,  was  bom  in  1400,  of  a  family  of  great 
distinction  at  Bergamo.  When  very  young  he 
escaped,  by  the  address  of  his  mother,  from  the 
castfe  of  Trezzo,  where  they  were  confined  by 
their,  cousins,  who  aimed  at  being  sole  lords  oF 
this  seigniory,  and  who  had  already  murdered 
the  father  and  unde  of  Bartholomew,  l^hey 
took  refuge  with  the  lord  of  Crema ;  and  as  the 
youth  grew  up,  he  became  page  to  Arcello,  the 
tyrant,  or  lord,  of  Placentia,  where  he  was  in- 
structed in  the  art  military.  He  was  distin- 
"guished  as  wdl  for  coura^  as  for  bodily- 
strength  and  agility.  When  completely  armed> 
he  could  mn  faster  than  the  Kghtest  footmen  ; 
and  whhout  arms  he  couid  overtake  a  horse- 
man on  the  gallop.  This  extraordinary  vigour 
he  preserved  to  an  advanced  age.  He  first 
served  under  Braccio  de  Montone«  and  then  en- 
tered into  the  KTvicc  «9f  Joan  <juecn  of  Naples^ 
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to  whose  suecesSy  in  recovering  her  dominions, 
he  was  greatly  instrumental.  The  Venetians 
gave  him  the  command  of  their  troops  in  the 
war  against  Philip  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan. 
He  rendered  them  important  services^  particu* 
larly  in  destroying  the  army  of  Nicholas  Pic- 
cinino,  which  he  effected  by  the  very  unex- 
pected conveyance  of  a  fleet  into  the  lake  of 
Gardav  across  the  moantain  of  Torboli.  On 
the  peace  he  was  nobly  recompensed  ^  but  upon 
a  quarrel  with  the  Venetian  proveditor,  he  went 
over  in  1445,  along  with  a  body  of  1500  horse, 
to  the  party  of  Philip  Visconti,  and  after  his 
death  continued  to  serve  Francis  Sforza,  for 
whom  he  gained  the  battle  of  Frascata  over 
the  French.  He  again  entc^red  into  the  Vene- 
tian service,  and  again,  upon  a  dispute,  left  it, 
and  engaged  with  Sforza,  now  become  their 
«nemy ;  and  victory  seemed  to  change  sides  as 
he  did.  The  Venetians',  at  length,  in  1458, 
determined  durably  to  fix  him  *,  and,  with  great 
ceremony,  they  gave  into  his  hands,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mark,  the  batoa  of  generalissimo. 
During  nearly  twenty  years,  in  which  he  h^ld 
this  high  office,  he  was  the  terror  of  all  the 
enemies  of  the  republic.  Many  sovereigns  and 
states  made  him  the  loost  magnificent  ofFers  to 
draw  him  over  to  their  service,  but  in  vain  *,  the 
Venetians  found  means  to  secure  his  itttch* 
ment  by  liberal  emoluments,  and  every  mark 
of  esteem  and  confidence.  Such  wtft  his  icpo- 
iatioD,  that  he  was^appoitted  general  in  dbtief 
of  a  holy  league  against  the  Tmks,  for  whkk 
l^aul  II.  published  a  bull  in  1468,  but  which 
that  pontiff's  death  tendered  abortivte.  Col- 
kone  had  his  prineipal  residence  at  tlie  castle  of 
Malpagftp  in  the  terrilDry  of  Bergaonoy  and  so 
prince  or  person  of  emtaence  wko  travetted  in 
that  part  of  the  country  neglected  to  pay  hkn  a 
visit.  He  was  a  patr^m  of  }fterattire».  and  loved 
to  entertain  men  of  leaniitig»  9»  whose  dxspmta- 
tions  on  [^MlosopUcal  Subjects  he  listened  with 
pleasure.  He  was  religious  accxxrdiag  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  i  (wm^cd  monasteries,  bntk 
and  decdraied  ch4rdies,  ani  instttuted  duni* 
ties.  He  amastod  vast  weaMi,  the  gteatost 
part  of  which  he  left  to  public  pitpotes,  having 
no  divect  bears^  and  being  dissati^od  widi  hia 
coUatcmt  relatioiis»  He  disd  in  1475,  ^  ^^* 
oastle  of  Malpaga;  ami  the  Vetictian  senate 
boBOuicd  his  raeoiBary  with  an  equestrian  atatoia 
af  gjik  hponne,  of  eitecttena  woriaaunsfaip,  erect- 
•d  10  the  square  of  St.  John  and  8t.  Panl^  and 
hearing  dus  inscription :  "  JSartieiofMto  Cplmw 
Bevgiomensii  «b  nMitare  imperiuBi  opaiiDe  ge^ 
tiua  JSeoatos  c^nankas  J«anae  Maufo  A  With 
Vcnena  ctiwiaTih(iiii»  AJB.  1495*''    ^  ^ 


said,  that  CoUeone  left  as  his  dying  ad^o  t<^ 
the  Venetians,  that  they  shonld  never  en<r 
trust  so  much  power  to  aitother  general,  which, 
they  have  carefully  observed.  After  his  death 
4000  of  his  soldiers  refused  to  obey  any  other 
chief,  and  served  for  fifteen  years  wxtheat  n 
leader,  practising  the  discipline  he  taught  them. 
MorerL     Tirah^cii.^^A, 

COLLET,  Petbr,  a  French  priest,  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Missiont»  and  a  doetor  and 
professor  of  theology,  was  born  at  Temayi  in 
the  province  of  Vendome,  in  1693,  and  died  in 
1770.  His  character,  as  a  man  and  ecclesiastic, 
was  remarkable  for  lively  and  pleasing  manners^' 
united  with  ardent  piety.  His  writings  wiarfe 
various  and  voluminous ;  but  princinallf  of  n 
theological  kind,  and  intended  to  oefend  the 
doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Romish  chnrdk,  oi 
to  pfomo&e  the  immediate  design  of  that  insdtn^ 
tionof  which  he  was  a  member.  They  are  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  laboiiotis  diligence  and  ingenuity, 
and  are  marked  throughout  by  a  devotional  spi- 
r>t,  notwithstanding  that  they  cannot  eetabliali 
the  author's  elaitn  to  the  honours  of  an  dnqvent,- 
very  enlightened,  or  very  liberal  writer.  Tlid^ 
principal  of  thosi  atr,  *^  Theotogta  Moralia 
Universa,"  in  17  vols.  6vo.  ^  <<  uistitntionea 
Theologies,  ad  usum  Seminarioruaa,*'  in  7  voIk 
xamo. ;  ^*  De  Deo,  ei usque  Divinis  Atbribixtis," 
in  3  vols.  8vo.  i  <'  The  Lific  of  St.  Vinoent  de 
Paul,"  the  founder  of  the  oOiigregation  of  the 
Missioned  in  a  vols.  4tou;  the  lives  of  M* 
Boiidoni  in  a  vols.  lamo.,  and  of  M.  St.^ . 
John  de  la  Croiic;  difietent  treatises  on  dispen« 
$atiotts,  indulgences^  the  sacred  mysatiies»  and 
the  exorcisms  of  the  church  \  an  **  Abradgk* 
ment  of  the  Dictionary  of  Cases  of  ConscisnBe^ 
by  Pontas,''  in  a  vok.  4to. :  to  which  aught  be 
added  a  ntsmefoas  list  of  publications  on  th0' 
duties  of  pastors,  of  the  religtons  lakf  of  mea 
of  the  world,  &c. ;  and  of  aermons  and  etole^ 
siastical  discourses,  inabmcticais  for  domestics^ 
for  country  people,  &c.   Naav.  Diet.  /fijit-^^M* 

COLLET,  Pmiubkrt,  a  learned  man,  re- 
markable far  the  freedom  of  bis  wtfithigs^  was 
bom  in  1643  ^  OhatiUon-Jes-Demhes,  where 
his  father  exercised  the  profession  of  -^  notary* 
He  studied  in  die  Jesuits'  college  at  L^ens,  anL 
entered  upon  his  noviciate  in  their  socictjf }  but 
he  quitted  it  at  the  age  of  twenty-^twp,  acid^ 
pvtrauing  the  proftseion  of  the  kw^  becantet  aft 
advoGaie  in  the  parliament  of  Dombes^  His 
pctaon  and  manner  rendered  him  an  object  of 
i&dicule^  but  thooe  that  knew  him^admtred  Ao 
parta  aad  knowledge  concealed  under  an  ainia-. 
voncable  exterier.  The  free  mannec  m  which 
he  eiqpmssod  fcimself  on  eexjtain  topica,  wiA  the 
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cast  of  his  writings,  made  him  pass  for  a  man 
Toid  bf  religion ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  con- 
clusion drawn  by  those  who  confounded  the 
cause  of  religion  with  that  of  the  church.  His 
private  character  was  estimable  ;  and  he  died, 
in  17^8,  with  all  the  marks  of  sincere  faith. 
On  being  asked  on  his  death-bed,  whether  he 
repented  of  those  publications  which  contained 
his  singularities  of  opinion,  and  had  given 
offence ;  he  replied,  that  he  did  not,  for  that  he 
had  submitted  them  to  the  church,  and  still 
submitted  to  its  decisions.  These  works  were  : 
•*  A  Treatise  on  Excommunications,"  written 
on  occasion  of  his  having  himself  undergone 
that  ecclesiastical  jpenalty,  on  account  of  the 
forcible  opposition  he  gave  to  the  interment  of 
a  corpse  in  a  chapel  of  the  parochial  church  of 
Domoes,  of  which  he  was  patron.  The  work 
contained  a  history  of  excommunication  from 
age  to  age.  <*  Treatise  on  Usury  :"  this  was 
composed  in  order  to  defend,  against  some  mis- 
sionaries, the  custom  of  Bresse,  in  stipulating 
the  payment  of  interest  along  with  sums  due. 
<*  EHscourses  on  the  Tythes,  Alms,  and  other 
Liberalities,  conferred  on  the  Church  :*'  in  these 
he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  modern'  tithes  are 
neither  of  divine  right  nor  ecclesiastical  right, 
but  merely  of  demesne  rieht*  **  Discourses  on 
the  cloystering  of  Nuns :  in  this  work  he  con- 
tends for  the  liberty  of  nuns,  against  Camus 
bishop  of  Grenoble,  who  had  gained  a  cause 
against  some  refractory  nuns,  under  his  juris- 
diction, on  their  refusal  to  submit  to  confine- 
ment. Collet  published,  in  his  own  profession, 
a  folb  volume  on  the  statutes  and  customs  of 
Bresse.  He  was  likewise  a  student  in  botany, 
and  wrote  two  letters  on  Tournefort's  History 
of  Plants ;  and  a  **  Catalogift  of  the  Plants  in 
the  Vicinity  of  Dijon,"  which  he  classes  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  himself.  He  left  in  manu- 
script some  pieces  relative  to  the  history  of 
Dombes,  and  the  natural  history  of  Bresse. 
Morerir    Haller  BibL  Botan. — A. 

COLLIER,  Jeremy,  an  Ei^lish  non-juring 
bishop,  and  who,  for  a  while,  attracted  consi- 
derable attention  by  his  controversial  writings, 
was  born  at  Stow  Q^i,  or  Quire,,  in  Cambridge- 
sl^re,  in  the  year  1050.  He  received  the  ru- 
diments of  his  education  under  his  father,  who 
was  a  clergyman,  and  for  some  time  master  of 
the  free-school  at  Ipswich  in  Sufiblk ;  whence, 
in  1669,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  ad* 
mitted  a  poor  scholar  of  Caius  college.  In  the 
year  1672-3  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and 
that  of  M*A.  in  1676.  In  the  year  last  men- 
tioned he  was  ordained  deacon.by  Dr.  Gunning, 
hiiliop  of  Ely  %  and  priest  in  the  year  16771  by 


Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  London.  After  having 
officiated  for  some  time  at  the  countess  dowager 
of  Dorset's,  at  Knowle,  in  Kent,  he  was  pre- 
sented, in  1679,  to  the  rectory  of  Ampton,  near 
St.  Edmund's  Bury,  in  Suffolk ;  on  which  be- 
nefice he  resided  until  the  year  1685,  when  he 
resigned  it,  and  removed  to  London,  where  he 
was  appointed  lecturer  at  Gray's-Inn.  But 
when  the  revolution  took  place  in  1688,  he  not 
only  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  go* 
vernment,  by  which  means  he  was  incapacitated 
from  holding  any  church  preferment,  and  pub- 
licly discharging  his  professional  duties ;  but  en- 
gaged as  a  zealous  and  active  partisan,  in  sup- 
port of  the  pretensions  of  the  dethroned  mo- 
narch, and  in  defence  of  the  conduct  of  his  non- 
juring  brethren.  The  first  treatise  which  he 
produced  was  entitled,  **  The  Desertion  dis- 
cussed, in  a  Letter  to  a  Country  Gentleman,'* 
published  in  1688,  and  intended  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  a  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Bur- 
net, the  object  of  which  was  to  shew,  that 
James  II.  by  his  desertion  of  his  people,  parti- 
cularlv  after  the  serjes  of  injustice  and  violence 
by  wnich  his  reign  had  been  distinguished^ 
ought  no  longer  to  be  considered  or  treated 
with  as  king.  The  consequence  to  the  author 
was,  by  at  least  an  injudicious  stretch  of  ppwer 
in  the  governing  party,  a  close  confinement  for 
some  months  in  Newgate;  from  which  place 
he  was  afterwards  liberated^  without  beinj^ 
brought  to  a  trial.  It  would  have  been  more 
honourable,  and  better  policy  in  his  prosecutors, 
either  to  have  expqsed  the  weak  principles  and 
absurd  reasonings  in  his  bitter  pamphlet,  by  a 
spirited  and  popular  answer,  or  to  have  suffered 
them  to  sink  into  neglect  through  their  own  im- 
becility. The  conduct  which  administration 
pursued  secured  to.  the  author  a  temporary  at« 
tendon  frojn  all  parties,  which  we  conceive  that 
his  talents  as  a  political  writer  would  not  other- 
wise have  engaged  -,  and,  among  those  of  his 
own  party,  ^ave  to  his  Opinions  the  sanction 
and  weight  of  persccmted  patriotism.  After  his 
deliverance  from  Newgate,  he  published  •*  A 
Translation  of  the  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and' 
Twelfth  Books  of  SleiJan's  Commentaries,'* 
4to.  1689;  "  Vindiciae  Juris  Regit,  or  Re- 
marks upon  a  Paper  entitled  An  Enquiry  into 
the  Measures  of  Submission  to  the  Supreme 
Authority,"  in  4to.  in  the  same  year ;  "  Ani^ 
madversions  upon  the  modern  Explanation  ot 
1 1  Henry  VII.  or  a  King  defactoi^  in  the  same 
year ;  <<  A  Caution  against  Inconsistency,  or 
the  Connection  between  Praying  and  Swearings 
in  relation  to  the  Civil  Powers,"  4to.  \6^o\ 
V  A.Dialogtte  coaceroing  the  Times^  betweea 
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iPhilobelgTis  and  Sempronius/'  in  the  same  year; 
a  petition,  on  a  half  sheet,  "  To  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable the  Lords,  and  to  the  Gentlemen  con- 
vened at  Westminster,'*  in  the  same  year,  for 
an  enquiry  into  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales; 
V  Dr  Sherlock's  Case  of  Allegiance  considered, 
with  some  Remarks  upon  his  Vindication,"  in 
1691  5  and  "  A  Brief  Essay  concerning  the  In- 
dependency of  Church  Power,"  in  1692.     The 
doctrines  of  passive-obedience  and  non-resist- 
ance, asd  the  charge  of  schismatical  assemblies 
against  those  episcopal  convocations  which  were 
held  under  such  bishops  as  had  assumed,  or 
owned  such  as  had  assumed,  the  sees  of  those 
who  were  deprived  for  not  complying  with  the . 
government,  &c,  were  the  subjects  which  he 
endeavoured  to   establish   in  the   publfcations 
above  mentioned.     By  these  publications,  and 
by  a  suspicion  that  a  journey  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Collier  to  the  coast  of  Kent,  in  the  year  1692, 
was  with  the  design  of  maintaining  a  corre- 
spon*dence  with  the  exiled  king,  the  jealousy  of 
the  government  was  once  more  alarmed,  and 
he  was  brought  in  the  custody  of  messengers  to 
London,   where,  after  an  examination   oeforc 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  he  was.  conimitted  pri- 
soner to  the  Gate-house.     But  as  no  evidence 
could  be  obtained  to  substantiate  the  criminality 
of  his  proceedings,  he  was  in  a  short  time  ad- 
mitted to  bail.     Soon  after  this  event,  Mr.  Col- 
lier, considering  his  conduct  to  be  indefensible, 
in  entering  into  a  recognizance  in  a  court  the 
authority  of  which  his  political  scruples  pro- 
nounced to  be  founded  on  usurpation,  went  and 
surrendered  himself   in  discharge  of  his  bail, 
before  the  lord  chief-justice  Holt,  by  whom  he 
was  committed  to  the  King's-^bench  prison.  That 
upright  and  impartial  judge,  however,  was  in- 
duced, within  a  few  days,  on  the  application  of 
some  of  our  author's  friends,  to  grant  him  his 
liberty.     On  this  occasion  he  published,  in  de- 
fence of  his  principles  and  conduct,  '*  The  Case 
of  giving  Bail  to  a  pretended  Authority  examin- 
ed," dated  from  the  King's-bench,  November  23, 
1692,  with  a  preface,  dated  December,  1692; 
and  «<  A  Letter  to  Sir  John  Holt,"  dated  No- 
vember 30,  1692  ;  and  also  **  A  Reply  to  some 
Remarks  upon  the  Case  of  giving  Bail,  &c." 
dated  April,  1,693.     In  the  year  last  mentioned 
he  published  "  A  Persuasive  to  Consideration, 
tendered  to  the  Royalists,  particularly  those  of 
the  Church  of  England,"  in  4to.  which  was  af- 
terwards reprinted  in  8vo.  together  with  a  vin- 
dication of  it  against  a  treatise  entitled   The 
Layman's  Apology,  &c.  j  and  "  Remarks  up- 
on the  London  Gazette,  relating  to  the  Straits 
Fleetj  and  the  Battle  of  Landen  in  FlanderSi" 


in  1693,  in  4to.    From  that  time  Mr.  Collier 
does  not  appear  to  have  excited  particular  no* 
tice  until  the  year  1696,  when  he  had  the  bold* 
ness  and  indecency,  jointly  with  two  other  non- 
juring  clergymen,  openly,  and  in  the  most  so- 
lemn manner,  to  absolve,  at  the  place  of  public 
execution,  sir  John  Friend  and  sir  William  Per- 
kins, who  had  been  condemned  for  engaging  in 
what  was  called  the  assassination  plot.     1  his 
proceeding,  the  two  archbishops    and  ten  of 
their  suffragans    pronounced  to  be  extremely, 
insolent,  irregular,'  and  inconsistent  with  the. 
cotistitutiou  of  the  church  of  England,  as  ella- . 
blished  at  the  reformation,   in  A  Declaration 
of  the  Sense  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops^ 
&c.    which  was  published   on   that  occasion* 
Mr.  Colliery  however,  did  not  tamely  submit 
to  their  condemnation ;  but,  with  his  usual  free- 
dom and  resoluteness,  justified  his  own  and  his 
brethren's  conduct,  in  "  A  Defence  of  the  Ab-. 
solution  given  to  Sir  William  Perkins  at  the  Place 
of  Execution,  April  3,  with  a  farther  Vindication 
thereof;    occasioned    by    a   Paper  entitled  A  ■ 
Declaration  of  the  Sense  of  the  Archbishops^ 
&c. ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Postscript,  in  rela- 
tion to  a  Paper  called  An  Answer  to  his  De-,  ^ 
fence,  &C.5"  "  A  Reply  to  the  Absolution  of  a. 
Penitent,  according  to  the  Directions  of  the. 
Church  of  England,  &c.;"  and  **  An  Answer  ta 
the  Animadversions  on  two  Pamphlets  lately, 
published  by  Mr.  Collier,  i&c. ;"  which  all  ap- 
peared in  1696.     The  proceeding  above  related 
excited   likewise   the   resentment   of  the  civil 
power,  which  persecuted  him  to  outlawry,  oa 
his  not  putting  in  bail,  and  absconding;  and  com-^ 
mitted  his  companions  in  the  insulting  transac-: 
tion  to  Newgate.     The  wise  lenity  of  govern- 
ment, however,  permitted  the  latter  afterwards 
to  be  released,  without  being  brought  to  a  trial,! 
and  suflFcred  our  author  to  remain  unmokfted 
in  the  state  of  legal  incapacity  in  which  h& 
spent  the  reft  of  his  life.     In  the  year  1697 
Mr.  Collier  published  a  volume  of  "  Essays  oa 
several  moral  Subjects,"  which  was  so  well  re- 
ceived,   that  he  was  encouraged  in  the  year, 
1705  to  add  a  second,  and  in  the  year  1709  a 
third  volume  to  that  collection.     These  essay* 
are  certainly  entitled  to  commendation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ingenuity  which  they  display,  and 
many  valuable  sentiments  inculcated  in  them  j. 
but  they  are  not  deserving  of  the  extravagant 
praise  which  they  have  received  from  some  o£ 
the  author's  admirers.     As  compositions  they 
are  incorrect,  quaint,,  and  affected  5  and  are  de- 
servedly sunk  into  disrepute,  not  only  with  ttern. 
critics,  but  readers  of  taste  in  general.    But  the 
work  of  Mr.  Collier  which  produced  the  greatest: 
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dFctt,  .and  sectfrcd  to  him   the  most  hstittg 
celebrity,  was  Ms  "  Short  View  of  the  Immo- 
raKty  and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage,  to- 
gether with  the  Sense  of  Antiquity  upon  this 
Argument,'*  published  in   i6g8,   in  8vo.     In 
this  work,  with  truth  and  justice  on  his  side, 
and  armed  with  sufficient  learning,  united  to 
keen  and  sarcastic  wit,  our  author  attacked  most 
<rf"the  Irving  dramatic  writers,  from  Dryden  to 
Durfey,  wtm  a  degree  of  force  and  dexterity 
which  the  power  and  skill  of  the  ablest  of  them, 
who  ventured  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  were  in- 
competent to  resist.     Mr.  Collier  compfetdy 
triumphed,  not  only  in  the  judgment  of  the 
wise  and  pious,  but  m  the  public  opinion  ;  and 
is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  havmg  contributed, 
by  his  animadversions,  to  produce  considerable 
xrfbtmation  m  the  sentiments  and  language  of 
the  theatre.    In  Ac  dispute  to  which  this  trea- 
tise gave  rise,  our  author  published  *•  A  De- 
fence of  the  Short  View,  &c.  being  a  Reply  to 
Mr.  Congrcve's  Amendments,  &c,  and  to  the 
Vlndicatfon  of  the  Author    of   the  Relapse, 
Jtc**  in  1699 ;  **  A  Second  Defence  of  the 
Short  View,  &c.  being  a  Reply  ro  a  Book  en- 
titled  The  ancient   and    modem  Stages  sur- 
veyed, &c.*  in  1700;   •*  Mr.  Collier's  Dissua- 
sive from  the  Pla)diou8e,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Per- 
son of  Quality,  occasioned  by  the  late  Calamity 
<jf  the  Tempest,**  in   1703 ;  and  "  A  Farther 
Short  View,  &c.  in  which  Ae  Objections  of  a 
fate  Book,  entitled  A  Defence  of  Plays,  arc 
considered,'*  in  170S.     '1  he  next  work  under- 
taken by  Mr.  ColUer  wus  a  translation,  with  the 
addition  of  new  articles,  of  Moreri*s  Great  His- 
torical Dkrionary,  under  die  title  of  "  TTie 
.  Great  Historical,  Geographical,  Genealogical, 
ttii  Poetical  Dictionary,'*  whidh  was  at  first 
published  in  two  volumes  folio,  in  the  year 
t70i,  and  met  with  such  a  favourable  recep- 
tion, that  the  author  was  encouraged  to  enlarge 
it  by  the  publication  of  a  third  volume,  in  1705, 
<mder  the  tide  of  **  A  Supplement,  &c.*'  and  of 
t  fourth  volnme,  in  the  year  1721,  called  in 
Ac  title-page  **  An  Appendix,  &c."  as  it  really 
is  tD  the  other  three.    On  this  work  the  author 
bestowed  much  industry  and  care ;  but  it  is  not, 
in  the  present  day,  held  in  much  estimation. 
More  improved   editions  of   the  original  on 
which  it  was  built,  and  more  convenient  and 
perfect  modem  pubKcations  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, have  contributed  to  supersede  it.     About 
the  time  when  the  first  volume  of  this  dicdouary 
appeared,  the  author  al^o  published,  in  8vo. 
^  The  Zmperor  Maarcus  Antoninus  his  Conver- 
■sation  with  himself,  together  with  the  Pretimi- 
tury  Discourse  of  the  learned  Gataker^  ftc;  to 


which  IS  added,  the  mythological  Picture  of 
Cebcs  the  Theban,  translated  into  English  from 
the  respective  Originals."     During  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  endeavours  were  made  use  df  to 
reconcile  Mr.  CoHicr  to  the  exisring  constitu- 
tion in  church  and  ftate,  by  offers  of  ccclesias^ 
deal  preferment;  but  they  proved  ineffectual, 
and  he  retained  his  consistency  in  nonjuring 
principles  to  the  laft.    Soon  after  these  offers 
were  made  to  him,  conceix^mg  that  an  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  Great  Britain,  upon  a  more 
extensive  plan  than  had  before  been  attempted 
by  any'protestant  writer,  might  meet  with  en- 
couragement, he  circu^atcd  propolis  for  such 
a  work,  and  veas  induced  to  apply  to  it  with 
much  assiduity,     fn  the  year  170^  he  produced 
the  firft  volume  of  that  work,  comprehending 
the  events  to  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  under 
the  title  of  •*  An  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great 
Britain,  diiefly  of  Enghnd,  from  the  firft  Phm- 
ing  of  Chrlstianirv  to  the  End  of  the  Reign  of 
CharlesII.  with  a  brief  Account  of  the  Affanrs  of 
Religion  in  Irdand  -,  collected  from  the  best  an- 
cient Historians,  Councils,  and  Records;**  folio. 
After  considerable  delay,  for  which  he  apolo- 
gised to  the  pubKc,  the  second  volume  m?de  its 
appearance  m  the  year  17 14.    On  this  work 
^Ir.  Collier  bestowed  much  labour,   and  dis- 
played in  it  considerable  learning  and  abilities ; 
but  it  discovers  Ihtle  enlargement  df  mind,  and 
less  impartiality  in  relation  to  the  principles  and 
conduct  of  some  of  die  most  active  promoters 
of  the  reformation,    and  of  other  characters 
who  entertained  difffcrcnt  sentiments  from  him- 
self with  respect  to  religion  and  government. 
The  remarks  and  representations  to  which  hi* 
peculiar  opinions  gave  rise,  exposed  his  work 
to  the  censures  of  different  literary  men  of  much 
respectability  •,   particularly  of  Dr.  Nicholson, 
bishop  of  Derry,  of  bishop  Burnet,  and  of  bi- 
shop Kennet      Against  their  animadversions 
Mr.  Collier  defended  himself  in  "  An  Answer 
to  some  Exceptions  in  Bishop  Burnet's  Third 
Part  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation,  ftc. 
against  Mr.  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  HBstory;  to- 
gether with  a  Reply  to  some  Remarkf;  in  Bi- 
shop Nicholson's  English  Historical  Library, 
&c.  upon  the  same  Subject,''  folio,  published 
in  171? ;  and  in  "  Some  Remarks  on  I>r.  Ken- 
net's  oecond  and  Third  Letters,  wherein  his 
Misrepresentations  of  Mr.  Collier's  Eccksiasti- 
cat  Historv  are  laid  open,  ^c."  published  in 
17 17,  in  folio  and  8vo.    Previous  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  die  second  volume  of  his  History, 
m  the  year  171^  Mr.  CdlKer  had  been  pri- 
vately consecrated  a  bishop  by  Dr.   George 
Hickes^  who  was  Itself  consecrated  suffragan 
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cf  ThctfcfrA  Inr  the  deprived  bnhop6  of  Nor* 
wich,  E)y,  and  PeteirboToufh.  After  the  eon* 
troversy  last  mentioned^  bishop  Coilfcr  does  not 
appear  to  have  published  any  dnng  farther,  ex- 
cepting **  Several  Discourses  upon  practical 
SnWects,"  in  1725  j  "  An  additional  Sermon" 
to  that  collection,  in  1 726 ;  and  several  prefaces 
to  the  works  of  other  writers.  During  his  latter 
years  bis  health  was  much  interrupted  by  fre- 
quent attacks  of  the  stone,  to  whurli  he  fell  a 
victim  in  1726,  in  the  seventy  sixth  year  of  his 
age.  Of  bishop  Collier's  literary  character,  the 
incidental  reflections  in  the  preceding  narrative 
will  enable  our  readers  to  collect  our  judgment. 
As  a  man  he  appears  to  have  possessed  a  bold 
tntfepid  spirit,  indefatigable  industry,  and  an- 
stained  integriC]^,  which,  tf  employed  in  a  more 
Cberal  and  enlightened  cause,  might  have  en- 
titled his  memory  to  much  higher  respect  than 
k  can  now  claim  from  the  friends  of  freedom 
and  rational  sentiment. '  His  morals  are  said  to 
have  been  unexceptionable  and  exempkiry  $  and 
his  manners,  notwidistanding  the  asperity  and 
contracted  notions  vt4iich  pervade  his  writings, 
distinguished  by  liveliness,  innocent  fpeedom,and 
good  breeding.  Bhg.  Brit.  Tind.  Cont.  ef  Repine 
tW.  /.  Burners  Hist,  Qfbis  own  Tim^SyVat.  IL  — M. 
COLLINS,  Anthont,  an  Engli^'  contro- 
versial and  metaphysical  writer,  of  considerable 
ability,  was  bom  at  Heston,  near  Hounflow,  in 
Middlesex,  in  the  month  of  June,  167^.  After 
receiving  a  classical  education  at  Eton  school, 
he  entered  at  King's  college  in  Cambridge,  un- 
der the  tuition  of  Mr.  Francis  Hare,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Chichester.  On  quitting  college  he 
entered  at  the  Temple  \  but  contracting  a  dis- 
like to  the  studies  necessary  to  qualify  him  for 
the  legal  profession,  he  appears  soon  to  have 
relinquished  all  thoughts  of  it*  In  the  year  1 698 
he  engaged  in  matrimony  j  and,  as  he  enjoy- 
ed a  consklerabk  estate,  seems  to  have  resolved 
on  devoting  his  principal  attention  to  the  cuki- 
Tation  of  literary  connections)  and  to  freedom 
of  enquiry.  ki  the  year  1700  Mr.  Collins 
published  a  treatise,  entitled,  "  Several  of  the 
London  Cases  considered."  In  the  years  1702 
and  1 704  he  maintained  an  epistolaryeorresponcU 
ence  with  the  cekbrated  John  Locke,  who 
entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities,  as 
well  as  of  his  disinterested  and  impartial  love  of 
truth,'  and  expressed,  in  very  warm  terms,  the 
satisfaction  which  he  received  from  his  ac- 
i^aintance  and  friendship.  In  1707  our  au- 
dior  published  "  An  Essay  <x»cemiiiig  the  Use 
of  Reason  in  Propositions,  the  Evidence  where- 
of dtpends  upon  human  Testimony,"  but  with- 
ent  hss  name,  as  was  also  the  <:aae  with  his  «ub-» 


yquctttyroducrieos.  This  work  eontains  mttif 
TaluaUe  remarks  and  just  observations,  btxt  not 
immixed  widb  others  which  are  exceptionafak^ 
jmd  partake  «f  ibe  prejudice  which  be  after^^ 
wards  more  fuMy  diaoovered  agasast  divine  re- 
velation.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  CoUins  e&*> 
listed  in  the  controversy  carried  on  between  Mr» 
Dodwdl  and  Mr*  afterwards  Dr.  Samud  Clarke» 
concerning  the  natural  tflsmortality  of  die  soul, 
which  has  already,  been  noticed  in  our  pages* 
His  contributions  to  that  controversy  were^ 
^'  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwdl,  containing  some 
Remarks  on  a  (pretended)  Demonstration  of 
the  ImmateriaKty  and  natural  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  in  Mr.  Clarke's  Answer  to  a  late 
Epistolary  Discourse,"  published  in  1707,  in 
Svo.  i  ^  A  Defence  of  Ac  Ai^ument  made  use 
of  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwdl,"  in  the  same 
year,  in  8vo.;  "A  Reply  to  Mn  Clarke's  De- 
fence of  Hi  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  with  a  Post« 
script  to  Mr.  MiUes's  Answer  to  Mr.  DodweU's- 
Epistolary  Dtscoitrse,"  in  the  same  year,  in  8vo. ;. 
<<  Reflections  on  Mr.  Clarice's  second  Defencs 
of  his  Letter  to  Mr  Dodwell,"  in  the  same  year» 
in  8vo ;  and  **  An  Answer  to  Mr.  Clarke'3 
third  Defence  of  his  Letter  to  Mr.  DodwelV' 
in  1708,  in  8vo.  bx  the  year  1709  Mr.  CoUim- 
produced  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  f '  Priestcraft  inr 
Perfection,  or  a  Detection  of  the  Fraud  of  in^ 
aerting,  and  continuing  iSiat  Clause  (Tbe  dmr^ 
hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies ,  and  au^ 
thority  in  controversies  of  faitb)^  in  the  XXtJa 
Article  of  the  Articles  of  die  Church  of  England^ 
&c. ;"  and  in  the  following  year  another^  chh 
titled,  ^  Reflecrions  on  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled^ 
Priestcraft  in  Perfection,  &c."  These  treatisea 
provoked  several  replies,  to  which  ottr  author 

tublished  an  answer  in  the  year  1724,  in  '^  Att 
istorical  and  critical  Essay  on  tiie  XXXIX 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  :  wherein  it 
is  demonstrated,  that  this  Clause*  The  £hurcb  hsiBr 
fower^  iffc.  inserted  in  the  XXch  Arride,  is  not 
a  Part  of  the  Articles,  as  they  werc^  established 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  thirteenth  of  Eliza* 
beth,  or  ^reed  on  by  the  Convocations  of  1$^ 
and  1571."  Those  readers  who  are  desirous 
of  parricularly  examining  the  controversy,  W0 
must  refer  to  the  different  ticatiaes  which  it 
produced,  as  they  are  enumerated  in  the  Bio<* 
graphia  Britannica,  under  the  article  ColUaa* 
In  the  year  1710  our  author  publiAcd  '*  A. 
Vindication  ot  the  Divine  Attrmntet,  in  jsorae 
Remarks  oq  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  Ser» 
mon,"  which  was  entitied>  Divine  Predesta^ 
nation  and  Fordinowledge,  consistent  with  the 
Freedom  of  Man's  Will.  A  conaiikrable  parft 
of  the  year  4741  ww  spent  by  lMi.ia  Hnllamii^ 
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where  he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
le  Clcrci  and  other  ^learned  men.     In  1713  he 
.published    "  A  Discourse  on  Free-thinking, 
occasioned  by  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  a  Sect 
called  Free-thinkers."    The  professed  object  of 
"this  work  is  to  vindicate  the  universal  right  of 
unlimited  freedom  of  enquiry,  and  to  expose 
the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  abetters  of  pnest* 
craft,  whether  under  paganism,  popery,  or  any 
other  corrupt  form  of  religion.     But  from  ex- 
pressions and  insinuations  which  frequently  oc- 
cur in  it,  the  author  appears  to  have  designed  it 
as  a  covert,  we  cannot  add  that  it  is  a  very  in- 
genuous, attack  on  revealed  jreligion.    This  dis- 
course called  forth  several  able  replies,  of  which 
the  most  important  were  written  by  Mr.  Whis- 
ton.  Dr.  Hoadly,  afterwards  bishop  of  Win- 
chesteri  and  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,   **  Irimself 
an  boat.''  -  It  met  also  with  much  intempe- 
rate and  unmerited. abuse,  together  with  its  au- 
thor,  in   other    publications,  which   were   no 
honour  and  did  no  service  to  the  cause  that  they 
were  designed  to  defend.     Soon  after  the  pub- 
lication of  his  discourse  of  free-thinking,  Mr- 
Collins  paid  a  second  visit  to  Holland,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Flanders ;  and  in  both  coun- 
tries received  great  civilities  from  men  of  lite- 
rature, and  the  clerical  orders  of  every  descrip- 
tion.    This  journey,  it  should   seem,  he  de- 
signed to  have  extended  to  France  and  Italy ; 
but  was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  a  near  relation,  to  return  to  England  without^ 
executing  his  plan,      in  the  year  1 7 1 5  our  au- 
thor retired  into  the  county  of  Essex,  where  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  deputy-lieutenant  of  that  county,  as  he  had 
before   done  in  Middlesex,  and  the  liberty  of 
Westminster.     In  the  same  year  he  published 
**  A  Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning  Human 
Liberty,''  which  is  one  of  the  most  methodical, 
concise,  and  perspicuous  illustrations  thatliave 
appeared,  of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  ne- 
cessity.     On  this  enquiry  Dr.   Clarke  wrote 
some  remarks,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
collection  of  letters  between  him  and  Leibnitz  ; 
but  they  did  not  receive  any  reply  from  our  au- 
thor, wno  considered  himself  to  be  precluded 
from  fair  discussion,  x>n  equal  terms,  by  insinu- 
ations contained  in  them  of  the  dangerous  na-p 
ture  of  his  opinions,  in  their  consequences,  and 
of  the  impropriety  of  their  being  insisted  upon. 
In  the  year  17 18  Mr.  Collins  was  chosen  trea- 
surer 01  the  county  of  Essex  :  an  office  of  honour 
as  well  .as  of  trust,  which  he  executed  with 
liberality  and  good  management,  to  the  relief 
of  numerous   claimants  on  the  county  rates, 
who  had  been  sufferers  through  the  -embezzle- 


ments of  his  predecessor,  and  greatly  to  the  ad^ 
vantage  of  his  constituents,  by  the  system^  of 
punctuality  and  economy  which  he  introduced. 
In  the  year  1724,  besides  his  *'  Historical  and 
critical  Essay  on  the  XXXIX  Articles,  &c." 
already  noticed,  he  published  his  **  Discourse 
of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  in  two  Parts:    the  first  containing 
some   considerations  on  the  quotations  made 
from  the  Old  in  the  New  Testament,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  prophecies  cited  from  the  former, 
and  said  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  latter ;  the  second 
containing  an  examination  of  the  scheme  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Whiston  in  his  Essay  towards 
restoring  the  true  Text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
&c.  to  which  is  added,  an  Apology  for  free  De- 
bate and  Liberty  of  Writing."     1  he  design  of 
this  discourse  is  to  shew,  that  the  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  is  founded  solely  on  the 
prophecies  of  the   Old  Testament;    that  the 
prophecies  so  cited  in  the  New  Testament  from 
the   Old,  with  the  view  of  establishing  tliat 
proof,  are  only  typical,  or  allegorical ;  and  that 
allegorical  proofs  are  no  proofs   according   to 
scholastic  rules,  or,  in  other  words,  the  right 
use  of  reason.     This  design  he  conducted  with 
great  art  and  address  ;  but  proceeding  on  inad- 
missible assumptions,  and  displaying  more  so- 
phistry than  argument,  he  laid  himself  open  to 
the  successful  attacks  of  a  variety  of  learned 
and  ingenious  writers.     Among  the  most  dis- 
tinguised  of  his  answerers  were  Mr.  Whiston, 
Dr.  Chandler  bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coven- 
try,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,    Mr.  afterwards  Dr. 
Arthur  Ashley  Sykes,  Dr.  Sherlock  afterwards 
bishop  of  London,  Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Samuel 
Chandler  and  Mr.  Thomas  Jefireys,  dissenting 
ministers,   and   Mr.   afterwards   Dr.   Thomas 
Bullock.     In  1726  Mr.  Collins  printed  at  the 
Hague,  and  in  London  in  1727,  "  The  Scheme 
of  literal  Prophecy  considered,  in  a  View  of  the 
Controversy  occasioned  by  a  late  Book,  entitled, 
A  Discourse  of  the  Grounds,  &ic  ;'^  which  was 
intended    as   a /defence  of  his  former   works, 
against  his  numerous  antagonists,  and  a  farther 
elucidation  of  his  grand  design  of  proving  the 
allegorical  sense,  and  consequent  nullity,  of  the 
Old  Testament  predictions,  particularly  those 
relating  to  the  MessiaKJ  according  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  advocates  for  Christianity. 
Against  this  work  several  of  the  able   writers 
who  had  replied   to  the    "  Discourse  of  the 
Grounds,"  &c.  exercised  their  talents  in  a  man- 
ner highly  honourable  to  the  cause  of  revela- 
tion, by  explahung  more  clearly  and  satisfac- 
torily than  had  before  been  done,  the  nature,  de- 
sign, and  extent,  of  many  of  the  Old  Testament 
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prophocies^  and  shewing  their  exact  fulfilment 
in  the  jfer^oti  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
'bishop .of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  Mr.  Samuel 
Chandler,  Mr.  Bullock,  and  Mr.  Jeffreys,  par- 
ticularly distinguished  theftiselves.  To  their 
numberwas  now  added  Dr.  John  Rogers  ;  who', 
in  a  preface  to  a  volume  of  Sermons  On  the 
Necessity  of  divine  Revelation,  &c.  besides 
the  answer  of  arguinent,  descended  to  make 
use  of  indirect  threatenings  against  the  author, 
by  urging  the  propriety  of  his  becoming  a  con- 
fessor for  his  cause,  to  establish  the  proof  of 
his  own  sincerity.  On  this  manifestation  of  a 
disposition  to  repress  freedom  of  enquiry  and 
debate,  Mr.  Collins  animadverted, with  indignant 
and  merited  severity,  in  "  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rogers,  on  Occasion  of  his  Eight  Sermons 
concerning  tlic  Necessity  of  divine  Revelation, 
and  tlie  Preface  prefixed  to  them.  To  which 
is  added  a  Letter  printed  in  the  London  Jour- 
nal, April  I,  1727,  widi  an  Answer  to  the 
same:"  published  in  1727.  This  was  the  last 
of  our  author's  productions,  whose  health  had 
been  gradually  declining  for  sercral  years,  and 
who  was  carried  off  by  a  violent  attack  of  the 
stone,  in  December,  1729.  Of  Mr.  Collins's 
intellectual  and  literary  character,  our  readers 
will  have  seen  our  opinion  in  the  concise  re- 
marks which  we  have  made  on  his  principal 
publications,  in  the  order  of  their  appearance. 
His  moral  conduct  was  exemplary  for  regularity, 
temperance,  humanity,  and  benevolence.  As  a 
magistrate  he  was  adtive,  upright,  and  impartial; 
and  highly  estimable  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  social  and  domestic  life.  In  the  cause 
of  liberty  he  .was  an  ardent  votary,  as  appeared 
from  his  early  opposition  to  what  he  deemed 
ecclesiastical  usurpations,  and  the  commendable 
spirit  and  tendency  of  some  of  his  writings,  de- 
signed to  shew  that  liberty  is  the  cause  of  virtue, 
learning,  truth,  God,  religion,  and  Christianity ; 
that  it  is  the  political  interest  of  all  countries ; 
and  that  the  degree  of  it  we  enjoy  in  England  is 
the  strength,  ornament,  and  glory  of  our  own. 
In  his  religious  sentiments  we  consider  him  to 
have  been  not  only  sceptical  with  respect  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  but  decidedly  hostile  to 
it.  It  would  have  been  more  to  his  honour, 
however,  if  he  had  waged  w:n*  against  it  openly 
and  explicitly,  instead  of  practising  the  indirect 
and  equivocal  modes  of  attack  to  which  he  had 
recourse.  He  has  been  accused  by  some  of  his 
opponents  of  total  rrreligion  and  atheism  ;  but 
with  the  greatest  injustice.  From  no  part  of 
his  writings  or  conduct  can  such  an  accusa- 
tion be  supported;  and  it  is  refuted  by  his 
4lying  declaration,  "  that  as  he  had  alv/ays  en- 
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deavoured,  to  the  bftst  of  his  abilities,  .to  serve 
God,  his  king,  and  his  country,  so  he  was  per- 
suaded he  was  going  to  tbat  place  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him ;"  and 
pres*ently  afterwards  he  said,  "the  catholic  reK- 
gion  is  to  love  God  and  to  love  man."  Biog* 
Britan,     Collins* s  different  Treatises.-^-^M^ 

COLLINS,  John,  a  mathematician  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  was  born  at  Wood  Eaton, 
in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  jth  of  March,  1624. 
His  father  was  a  non-conformist  divine,  who 
gave  him  such  an  education  as  disposed  his 
mind  to  the  study  and  pursuit  of  truth.  At 
the  age .  of  sixteen  he  was  p«t  apprentice  to  a 
bookseller  at  Oxfi:)rd ;  but  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  wars  he  quitted  that  place,  and  be- 
came clerk  to  Mr.  John  Marr,  one  of  the  clerks 
of  the  kitchen  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was 
a  good  mathematician,  and  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing adorned  the  gardens  of  Charles  I.  with 
some  curious  dials.  Young  Collins  derived 
some  mathematical  instruction  from  his  em- 
ployer ;  but  as  the  confusion  of  the  tim(;s  in- 
creased, he  quitted  his  service,  and  went  to  sea 
for  seven  years,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were 
employed  on  board  an  English  merchant  ship, 
which  was  engaged  in  the  war-service  of  the 
Venetians  against  the  Turks.  His  leisure,  in 
this  situation,  was  employed  in  the  study  of  the 
mathematics  and  merchants'  accounts,  botli 
which,  together  with  writing,  he  taught  up(Jii 
his  return  to  England, 

In  the  year  165^2  he  published  an  "Intro- 
duction to  Merchants'  Accounts."  In  1658  he 
published  in  quarto  his  "  Sector  on  a  Quad* 
rant,  or  a  Treatise  concerning  the  Description 
of  Four  several  Quadrants,  &c.'"  The  follow- 
ing year  he  published  his  "  Mariner's  plain 
Scale  new  planned,"  and  his  **  Treatise  of  Geo- 
metrical Dialling ;"  and  in  1664  he  published 
the  "  Doctrine  of  Decimal  Arithmetic,  Simple 
Interest,  &c.'" 

After  the  restoration,  Mr.  Collins  was  ap- 
pointed accountant  to  the  Excise  office,  and  in 
1667  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. In  the  sjime  year  he  communicated  a 
paper  to  the  society,  demonstrating' and  explain- 
ing  the  rule,  given  by  De  Billy,  for  finding  the 
number  of  the  Julian  period  for  any  year 
assigned  ;  the  cycles  of  the  sun  and  moon,  with 
the  Roman  indiction  for  the  year,  being  given.  To 
this  he  added  several  neat  rules  for  finding  the  day 
of  the  week,  corresponding  with  any  day  of  the 
month,  for  ever  ;  with  other  ufeful  and  neces- 
sary calendar  rules.  In  the  year  1668  he  re- 
fused an  offer  of  an  employment  in  Ireland ; 
and  in  the  year  1669  a  curious  dissertation  of 
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his  was  published  in  the  Tf&nsactions,  concern- 
ing the  resolution  of  equations  in  numbers, 
wherein  are  several  hints  towards  some  of  the 
most  considerable  advances  which  have  been 
since  made  in  the  refined  parts  of  the  mathema- 
tic8>  particularly  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of 
difierences. 

During  the  chancellorship  of  Anthonv  first 
earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Mr.  Collins  was  nommated 
by  that  nobleman  in  divers  references,  concern- 
ing suits  depending  in  chancery,  to  assist  in 
stating  intricate  accounts;  and  the  able  per- 
formance of  this  service  added  so  much  to  his 
reputation,  that  he  was  much  employed  in  simi- 
lar business  by  other  persons.  He  was  also 
appointed  accountant  to  the  Royal  Fishery 
Company.  In  167 1  a  solution,  by  Mr.  Collins, 
was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
of  the  problem,  ^*  The  distances  of  three  objects 
in  the  same  plane,  and  the  angles  made  at  a 
fourth  place  bv  observing  in  that  plane,  being 
given ;  to  find  the  distances  of  diose  objects 
from  die  place  of  observation.'* 

Mr.  Collins  had  likewise  paid  great  attention 
to  the^principles  of  trade  and  conmierce,  and 
published  several  tracts  relating  to  objects  of 
this  nature.  In  1680  he  published  <'  A  Plea 
for  bringing  in  Irish  Cattle,  and  keeping  out  the 
Fish  caught  by  Foreigners;  together  with  an 
Address  to  the  Members  of  Parliament  of  the 
Counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  about  the 
Advancement  of  Tin,  Fishery,  and  divers  Ma- 
nufactures." In  i68a  he  puUished,  in  quarto, 
f*  A  Discourse  of  Salt  and  Fishery  ;**  in  which 
he  describes  the  methods  of  making  salt,  the 
criterions  of  its  good  quality,  the  catching  and 
curing  of  fish,  the  salting  of  flesh,  cookery  of 
fish  and  flesh,  extraordinary  experiments  for 
■  preserving  food,  the  hardships  of  the  salt  work- 
ers with  proposals  for  their  relief,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  fishery,  the  woollen,  tin,  and 
divers  other  manufactures. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  treatise, 
after  the  act  at  Oxford,  July  the  loth,  1682, 
he  rode  from  thence  to  Maimesbury  in  Wilt- 
shire,  in  order  to  view  the  ground  to  be  cut  for 
a  river  between  the  Isis  and  Avon.  During 
this  excursion  he  drank  cyder  while  he  was  hot, 
which  .produced  an  asthma  and  consumption. 
Uc  died  at  his  lodging  on  Garlic-hill,  London,, 
November  the  loth,  1683. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  May^,^ 
1684,  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Collins  to  Dr. 
John  Wallis  was  published^  containing  hi& 
thoughts  about  some  defects  in  algebra,  wherein 
he  proposes  the  genuine  metliod  of  describing 
the  loci  of  equations^  and  of  determining  the 


limits  and  number  of  their  roots,  with  rmoviM 
other  matters.  His  **  Arithmetic  in  whole  Num- 
bers and  Fractions,  Sec.**  did  not  appear  till  the 
year  i688. 

Besides  his  own  productions,  Mr.  Collins 
was  a  great  promoter  of  many  other  valuable 
publications  of  his  time.  To  nim,  it  is  sai<^ 
the  MTorld  is  indebted  for  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Barrovir's  optical  and  geometrical  lectures ;  his 
edition  of  the  work  of  Archimedes,  and  of 
ApoUonius's  Conies ;  Branker's  translation  of 
Rhonius's  Algebra ;  with  Dr.  Pell's  additions  ; 
Kersey's  Algebra,  Dr.  Wallis's  History  of  Al- 
gebra, and  many  other  excellent  works,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  procured  by  his  solicita* 
dons.  It  was  not  till  five-and-twenty  years 
after  Mr.  Collins's  death  that  his  papers  were  alt 
delivered  into  the  hands  of ,  the  learned  Mr.^ 
William  Jones,  F.R.S. ;  among  which  were 
found  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Ough- 
tred.  Dr.  Pell,  Dr.  Scarborough,  Dr.  Barrow, 
and  Mn  Isaac  Newton ;  with  a  mulHtude  of 
letters  received  from,  and  copies  of  letters  sent 
to,  many  learned  persons,  particularly  Dr.  Pell» 
.Dr.  Wallis,  Dr,  Barrow,  Mr.  Newton,  Mr,. 
James  Gregory,  Mr.  Flamstcad,  Mr.. Thomas 
Baker,  Mr.  Brancker,  Dr.  Edward  Bernard,  M. 
Slusius,  M.  Leibnitz,  M.  Tschinnaus,  father 
Bertet,and  others.  From  these  papers  it  appeared 
that  Mr.  Collins  was  so  solicitous  in  his  search 
after  useful  truths,  so  assiduous  in  his  enquiries, 
and  so  conmmnicative  in  his  disposition,  that' 
he  held  a  constant  correspondence,  for  many, 

i rears,  with  all  the  eminent  mathematicians  o£ 
lis  time ;  and  spared  neither  pains  nor  expence 
to  promote  real  science.  Many  of  die  late  dis- 
coveries in  natural  knowledge  are  considered  as 
indebted  to  him  for  their  progress  :  for,, 
while  he  excited  some  to  publish  their  useful 
invendons,  he  employed  others  to  improve 
them.  In  some  cases  he  was  peculiarly  useful^ 
by  shewing  the  defects  in  particular  bn^nches  o£ 
science,  or  the  difficulties  attending  the  en- 
quiry; and  at  other  times  setting  forth  the  ad- 
vantages, and  nving  vigour  to  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement.. He  was  considered  as  a  kind  of 
register  of  all  the  new  improvements  in  mathe- 
matics, the  magazine  to  which  the  curious  had 
frequent  recourse,  so  that  he  was  sometimes 
styled  the  English  Mersennus.  His  great  merit- 
docs  not  appear  to .  have  been  sufficiently  re- 
warded by  diose  who  had  the  means  of  patro-^ 
nising  him«  It  was  chiefly  from  the  papers  o£ 
Mr.  Collins  that  tlie  claim  of  sir  Isaac  New* 
ton  to  the  invendon  of  fluxions  was  established 
in  the  "  Comracrcium  Epistoliciim  D.  Johannisi 
Collins,  &  Aiiorum,  de  Analyst  jjromota,  Jusso. 
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Regi;«  Socictatis  in  ?ucem  cditum/'  Lofidon, 
T  7 1 2,  4to.  a  work  which  was  made  out  chiefly 
from  his  letters.     Biog.  Britan, — W.l^, 

COLLINS,  William,  a  distinguished  mo- 
dern poet,  was  born  in  1720  or  1721,  at  Chi- 
chester, where  his  father  carried  on  the  trade 
of  a  hatter.     He  had  his  school  education  at 
Winchester  college,  and  in  1740  stood  first  on 
the  list  of  scholars  to  be  received  at  New  col- 
lege, Oxford,  but  unfortunately  there  was  then 
no  vacancy.     He  entered,  however,  as  a  com- 
moner of  Queen's  college,  though  he  seems  to 
liave  had  scanty  means  of  maintenance.    In  the 
performance  of  his  academical  exercises,  genius 
and    indolence   were    alike   conspicuous;    the 
former,  however,  sufficiently  preponderated  to 
procure  his  election  into  Magdalen  college  as  a 
^emyj   in  '1741.      While  in  this  situation,  he 
^rote  his  poetical  "  Epistle   to  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,"  and  his  "  Oriental  Eclogues,"  which 
last  were  printed  in  1742.    Their  success  tvas 
moderate,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ob- 
tained either  distinction  or  patrons.     In  1744 
he  came  to  London  as  a  literary  adventurer,  a 
profession  requiring  not  only  talents,  but  assi- 
duity  and  diligence,  qualities   in  which  poor 
Collins  was  ever  singularly  deficient.     He  pub- 
Kshed  proposals  for  a  history  of  the  revival  of 
literature,  of  which  Dr. -Johnson  supposes  that 
not  a  page  was  ever  written.     He ,  planned  tra- 
gedies^ but  he  actually  wrote  odes,  a  species 
of  composition  well  adapted  to  his  desultory 
efforts.     In   1746  his  ''Odes,  descriptive  and 
allegorical,"  were  given  to  the  public.    But  that 
public  was  peculiarly  callous  to  sublime  and 
abstracted  poetry,  and  the  odes  had  so  little 
success,  that  their  sale  did  not  pay  for  the  print- 
mg.     ColHns;  justly  indignant  at  the  taste' of 
the  times,  and  of  a  spirit  too  high  to  profit  at 
another's  expencc,  returned  the  bookseller,  Mr. 
Millar,  his  copy  money,  burnt  all  the  unsold 
copies,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  in  his  power,  in- 
demnified Millar  for  his  small  loss.   Vet  among 
theseodes  were  manypieces  which  nowrank  with  * 
the  finest  lyric  compositions  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.    Dr.  Johnson,  who  became  acquainted 
with  him  about  this  period,  says  of  hirp,  that 
**  his   appearance  was  decent  and  manly,  his 
knowledge  considerable,  his  views  extensive, 
bis  conversation  elegant."     He  was  obliged  to 
skulk  from  bailifis,  and  his  only  resource  was  in 
the  booksellers,  who,  on  the  credit  of  an  intend- 
ed translation  of  Aristotle's  Poetics,  with  copious 
notes,  advanced  him  a  few  guineas,  which  en- 
abled h'm  to  escape  into  the  country.    From 
such  a  sute  of  life  he  was  happy  te  obtain  re- 
lief by  a  visit  to  kis  unclci  lieutenant-colonel 


Martin,  then  with  the  army  in  Germany.    The 
colonel  dying  soon  after,  left  Collins  a  legacy  of 
.   2000I.  a  sum  which  raised  him  to  a  temporary 
opulence,  but  which  did  not  contribute  to  his 
happiness.    The  first  use  he  made  of  it,  how- 
ever, was  honourable.     He  repaid  the  book- 
sellers their  advance,  for  he  had  now  resigned  all 
thoughts  of  repaying  them  by  the  performance 
of  his  task.     Indeed  he  soon  became  incapable* 
of  every  mental  exertion.    Hi^  nerves,  perhaps; 
originally  too  laxly  strung,  were  become  so  dis- 
arranged by  disappointment,  distress,  and  irrcr 
gularity,  that  every  effort,  even  that  of  conver- 
sation, was  an  insupportable  labour  to  him ;  and 
while  his  intellectual  faculties  were  still  entire, 
his  vital  powers  were  sunk  almost  to  infancy. 
Dreadful  depressions  of  spirit  were  an  occa- 
sional attendant  on  his  malady,  for  which  he 
had  no  remedy  but  the  fatal  one  of  the  bottle. 
Though  it  is  asserted   that  he  did  not]  su£Fcr 
under  proper  alienation  of  mind,  yet  it  appears 
that  it  was  thought  fit  for  a  time  to  confine  him 
in  a  receptacle  for  lunatics.  'Probably  it  was 
before  this  period  that  he  sought  for  relief  frona 
travel,  and  paid  a  visit  to  France.     On  his  re- 
turn thence,  Dr.  Johnson  visited  him  at  Isling- 
ton, when  diere  was  nothine  of  disorder  in  hiac 
mind,  sensible  to  any  but  himself.     He  was 
reading  the  New  Testament :  *'  I  have  but  ohc 
book,"  said  he,  "  but  it  is  the  best."     He  was 
finally  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  sister,  in 
whose  arms  he  finished  his  short  and  melaiN 
choly  course,  in  the  year  1756.    - 

Collins,  by  his  tastes  and  attainments,  ap» 
pears  to  have  been  peculiarly  qualified  for  suc- 
ceeding in  the  higher  departments  of  poetry* 
He  was  well  acquainted  both  with  the  classical 
languages,  and  with  the  principal  modera 
tongues.  **  He  had  employed  his  mind,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  **  chiefly  upon  works  of  fiction 
and  subjects  of  fancy  ^  and  by  indulging  some 
peculiar  habits  of  thought,  was  eminendy  de- 
lighted with  those  flights  of  imagination  which 
pass  the  bounds  of  nature^  and  to  which  the 
mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  passive  acquies- 
cence in  popular  traditions.  He  loved  fairies* 
genii,  giants,  and  monsters;  he  delighted  to 
rove  through  the  meanders  of  enchantment,  to 
gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to 
repose  by  the  water-falls  of  Elysian  gardens." 
Perhaps  the  preceding  quotation  is  more  ch^ 
rdcteristic  of  Johnson's  style,  than  of  Collinses 
disposition ;  for  where  is  the  youthful  fancy 
which  has  not  been  delighted  with  similar  fic« 
tions  ?  Yet  his  unfinished  ode  on  the  supersd- 
tions  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  (now  reco-* 
vered  and  .added  to  his  works)i  which  wa» 
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writt'en  in  1749,  shews,  that  his  fondness  for 
this  kind  of  imagery  Was  not  a  mere  juvenile 
passion.     His  earliest  production,  however,  the 
Oriental  Eclogues,  limits  itself  to  the  more  so- 
ber wonders  ot  nature  in  a  remote  region,  and 
is  rather  distinguished  by  elegance,   than   by 
warmth  of  imagination.     Of  these  eclogues  it 
has  been  justly  observed,  that  while 'the  scenery 
is  eastern,  the  sentiments  are  European.     The 
author  himself  is  said,  at  a  maturcr  period,  to 
have  held  them  cheap,  and  to  have  called  them, 
probably  from  a.  sense  of  incongruity,  his  Irish 
eclogues.     Yet  the  objects  and  incidents  seem, 
in  general,  to  have  been  well  selected ;  and  Has- 
san, driving  his  camels  over  the  thirsty  desert, 
and  Agib  and  Secander  flying  from  an  incursion 
of  the  Tartars,  are  pictures  as  sttiking  and  ap- 
propriate as  eastern  pastoral  could  well  supply. 
But  it  is  from  his  odes  that  Collins  derives  his 
chief  poetical  fame ;  and,  in  compensation  for 
the  neglect  they  met  with  at  their  iirst  appear- 
ance, they  are  now  almost  universally  regarded 
by  the  lovers  of  poetry  as  tlie  first  productions 
of  the  kind  in  our  language,  with  respect  to 
vigour  of  conception,  boldness  and  variety  of 
personification,  and  genuine  warmth  of  feeling. 
Dr.  Johnson,  whose  defective  sensibility  render- 
ed him  an  unfavourable  and  inadequate  judge 
of  the  higher  kinds  of  poetry,   has  spoken  of 
them   rather   disparagingly  in   his   account  of 
Collins   in   the    collection  of    English    poets. 
Other  critics  have  done  him  more  justice ;  and 
in  particular  his  merits  appear  to  be  fairly  and 
ingeniously    appreciated    in    Mrs.    Barbauld's 
essay,  prenxed  to  the  ornamented  edition  of  his 
works,  printed  by  Cadell  and  Davies,  in  1797. 
With  her  summary  of  the  poetical  character  of 
Collins  we  shall  conclude  this  article.     *•  He 
will  be  acknowledged  to  possess  imagination, 
sweetness,  bold  and  figurative  language.     His 
numbers  dwell  on  the  ear,  and  easily  nx  them- 
!>clve9  in  the  memory.     His  vein  ot  sentiment 
3S  by  turns  tender  and  lofty,  always  tinged  with 
a  degree  of  melancholy,  bixt  not  possessing  any 
claim  to  originality.     His  originality  consists  in 
his  manner,    in  the  highly  ligurative  garb  in 
which  he  clothes  "abstract  ideas,  in  the  felicity 
of  hfs  eKpressions,  and  his  skill  in  embodying 
ideal  creations.    He  had  much  of  the  mysticism 
of  poetry,  and  sometimes  became  obscure,  by 
aiming  at  impressions   stronger   than   he   had 
cle.iT  and  wdl-dcfincd  ideas  to  support.     Had 
his  life  been  prolonged,  and  with  life  had  heen- 
jr.yed  that  lease  which  is  necessary  for  the  un- 
disturbed exercise  of  the  faculties,  he  would 
ptobably  have  risen  far  ;ibove  most  of  liis  con- 
ttmpdioiies."      Bkgr.  Brihifu    Dr.  Johnsati's 


Lives  of  the  Poets*     Mrs,  Barbauld^s  Essay  on 
Collins  n — A. 

COLLINSON,  Peter,  a  worthy  example  of 
the  mode  by  which  a  private  citizen,  without 
pecuhar  eminence  in  any  one  particular  science 
or  art,  may  render  himself  a  public  benefactor, 
was  descended  from  a  family  of  reputable  free- 
holders in  the  county  of  Westmoreland.     He 
was  born  in  1694,  but  at  what  place  is  not 
ascertained.     His  father,  one  of  the  people  call- 
ed quakers,  brought  him  up  to  trade  5  and  he 
seems  to  have  received  no  other  education  than 
one  adapted  to  that  way  of  life.     His  business' 
was  that  of  a  wholesale  man's-mercer,   which 
he  appears  to  have  pursued  in  London,  in  part- 
nership with  a  brother.     From  an  early  age  he 
discovered  a  scrong  inclination  to  the  study  of 
natural  history,  and  he  obtained  the  notice  and. 
esteem  of  the  most  eminent  proficients  in  natu>- 
ral  knowledge  of  his  time.     He  was.  especially 
intimate  with  sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  had  free 
access  to  his  vast  collection,  with  the  treasures 
of  which  few  persons  were  better  acquainted. 
He  was  zealous  to  increase  tlie  stores  of  this 
kind,  possessed  not  only  by  that  physician,  but 
by  the  nation  in  general ;  and  it  was  principally 
at  his  instigation  that  the  eminent  seaman  sir 
Charles  Wager  paid  attention  in  his  voyages  to 
the  collection  of  curiosities,  and  promoted  the 
same  spirit  in  the  commanders  under  him.     He 
became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1728^ 
and  has  enriched  its  Transactions  by  various, 
communications   from  himself,   or  the  corre- 
spondents, in  different  parts  of  the  world,  with 
.whom  he  maintained  a  scientific  /  intercourse. 
He  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Anti<)uaries  from  its  first  institution,  and  dis* 
played  no  less  diligence  in  promoting  the  stu- 
dies to  which  it  is  devoted.     With  the  liberal 
spirit  of  a  citizen  of  the  world,  he  was  ready  to 
afford  his  assistance'  to  the  progress  of  useful 
knowledge  in  distant  regions.     Upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  tlie  subscription-library  at  PhiladeU 
phia,  he  made  a  number  of  valuable  presents  to 
it,  and  undertook  the  direction  of  its  purchases 
in  London  for  more  than  thirty  years,  to  the. 
great  advantage. of  the  fund.     To  the  celebrated. 
Dr.  Franklin,   one  of  its  directors,  lie  trau»* 
mitted   accounts  of  ail  the  scientific  discove- 
ries made  by  the  learned  societies  in  Europe  | 
and  it  was  through  JMr.  Coilinson's  means  that 
this  philosopher,  was  first  incited  t^thc  pun^ 
suit  of  those  electrical  ^experiments  for  wi^ifj^ 
he  has  become  so  famous,     liiji  able  Anieri^^^ . 
naturalist,  John  Bartrara,  wasaUnostr^  crcRt^gi^ 
of  his  ;  and  their  constant  reciprocal  iufoimuir. 
tions  and  cxdunges,  tended  giviitly,tQ  liiqja:^^. 
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motion  of  botany,  and  the  culture  of  curious 
and  useful  plants,  on  both. sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
For  the  purpose  of  improving  the  breed  of 
sheep,  both  in  England  and  America,  he  pro- 
cured a  very  accurate  and  entertaining  account 
of  the  management  ^  of  the  great  flocks  for 
which  Spain  is  so  distinguished.  This  was 
printed  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1764,  and 
has  been  copied  into  other  publications.  No 
foreigners,  conspicuous  for  the  knowledge  of 
Nature  in  its  several  branches,  visited  England 
without  procuring  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Qpl- 
linson,  who  was  ever  ready  to  do  them  friendly 
offices.  Among  the  rest  he  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  the  great  Linnoeus,  which  produced 
a  reciprocation  of  useful' services,  interrupted 
only  by  death.  The  temper  of  this  worthy  man 
was  open  and  communicative,  and  he  appeared 
to  esteem  knowledge  principally  for  its  utility 
to  mankind.  If  he  had  a  ruling  passion  it  was 
that  of  horticulture,  to  which  he  devoted  the 
greatest  part  of  his  leisure.  The  garden  was 
his  scene  of  enjoyment,  and  flowers  and  fruits 
the  objects  of  his  delight.  Flowers  were  his 
companions  in  the  house  during  the  seasons 
when  nature  abroad  is  most  dead ;  there  he  wit- 
nessed the  earliest  bloom  of  the  spring,  and  the 
latest  glories  of  the  autumn.  At  Mill-hill,  near 
Enfield,  he  formed  a  botanical  collection,  which 
became  one  of  the  most  considerable  at  that 
time  in  England.  In  this  manner,  with  tempe- 
rance, regularity,  and  equal  spirits,  he  .enjoyed 
life  to  his  spventy-fifth  year,  when,  being  on  a 
visit  to  lord  Petre  in  Essex,  he  was  seized  with 
a  suppression  of  urine,  which  proved  fatal  in 
August,  1 768.  He  left  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
both  of  whom  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  same  in- 
nocent and  laudable  pursuits.  His  memory  is 
perpetuated  among  botanists  by  the  name  of 
CoUinsoniay  given  by  Linnteus  to  a  beautiful 
American  plant  of  the  diandrous  class.  Father^ 
gilPs  Account  of  CGlUnson.     Biog>  Britan. — A. 

COLLIUS,  Francis,  one  of  the  doctors  of 
the  Ambrosian  college  of  Milan,  flourished  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Tlie  works  which  he  published  shew  him  to 
have  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  erudition, 
which  he  chose  a  singular  method  of  displaying 
to  the  world.  In  a  treatise  entitled,  "  De 
Ahimabus  Paganorum,"  printed  at  Milan,  in 
2  vols.  4 to.  in  1622  and  1623,  ^^  employed 
hihiself  in  deciding  on  tlie  salvation  or  damna- 
tion of  many  illustrious  characters  of  the  p;igan 
y/orld  ;  in  whJ^^i  his  conclusions  were  foumlcd 
oil  conjectures  deduced  from  a  comparative  view 
of  their  means  of  divine  knowledge,  their  lives 
and  Dianners,  their  oginiona  and  writings,  unit* 


ed  with  the  testimony  of  sacred  and  profane 
history.       To     the   Egyptian    midwives,    the 
queen  of  Sheba,   the  seven  sages  of  Greece, 
Socrates,  Nebuchadnezzar,  &c.  he  has  awarded  ' 
salvation  ;  but  he  has  damned,  without  mercy, 
Pythagoras,  Aristotle,  &c.  notwithstanding  his 
confession  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  know- 
ledge of   the  true  God  ;    while  he  expresses 
doubts  respecting  the  fate  of  the  sibyls,  and  en* 
ter tains  desponding  thoughts  concerning  that  of 
the  greater  part  of  pagan  kings.     According 
to  the  judgment  of  our  author's  biographers, 
he  adopted  this  strange  and  fanciful  mode  of 
writing,  at  the  same  time  to  discover  his  own 
literature  and  ingenuity,  and  covertly  to  expose 
the   presumptuous  opinions,   conjectures,   and 
decisions  or  men,   on  subjects  which  can  be 
known  only  to  the  divine  being.     Perhaps  the 
liberal  sentiments  which  are  occasionally  inter- 
spersed in  this  work,  would  not  have  been  en- 
dured, at  the  period  and  in  the  J>lace  in  which 
the  author  wrote,  had  they  been  delivered  in  a 
more  serious  and  less  equivocal   forn^.      The 
above  work  is  now  becoijie  scarce,  and  a  con- 
siderable object  of  Hterary  curiosity  \  as  is  like- 
wise, in  a  less  degree,  another  treatise  of  the 
author,  **  De  Sanguine  Christi,"  printed  also 
at  Milan,  in  4to.  and  distinguished  by  a  display 
of    similar   talents,    iind   similar   singularities. 
From  the  ^ame  pert  the  world  •  was  presented 
with  a  volume  entitled,  '*  Conclusiones  Theo- 
logies,'* wkich  was  published  in  the  year  1609, 
in    4to.       Du    Pin,      Moreri.      Nouv.    Diet, 
Hist.—M: 

COLLUTHUS,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria, 
was  the  founder  of  a  temporary  christian  sect, . 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century. 
Inspired  with  the  warmest  zeal  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  Arius,  and  dissatisfied  with  what  his 
charitable  judgment  pronounced  to  be  too  great 
indulgence  in  the  treatment  shewn  by  Alexan- 
der, patriarch  of  Alexandria,^  towards  that  ce- 
lebrated character",  he  withdrew  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  patriarchal  church,  and  assumed 
and  exercised  the  episcopal  office,  under  the 

{)lea  that,  armed  with  its  dignity  and  authority, 
le  could  most  successfully  oppose  the  spread  of 
heterodoxy.  Among  other  distinguishing  te- 
nets which  were  propagated  by  him,  he  taught 
tLat  God  was  not  the  creator  of  the  wicked,  and 
tliat  he  is  in  no  sense  to  be  considered  as  the 
*  author  of  the  cv\\s  and  iifHictlons  of  this  life. 
These  opinions  Vv-erc  condemned  by  the  council 
L:\A  :it  Alexandria,  in  tie  ytnr  324,  under  the 
presidency  of  Osius,  bishop  of  Corduba;  which 
also  despoiled  Colluthus  of  the  episcopal  ho- 
nours with  whicli  he  had  invested  himself,  zad 
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degraded  the  presbyters  whom  he  had  ordained. 
As  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  CoUuthus 
submitted  without  resistance  to  a  decree  of  the 
council,  enjoining  him  to  return  to  the  duties 
of  his  office  as  a  parochial  presbyter,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  sectaries  who  had  joined  him 
reunited  themselves  to  the  orthodox  church. 
^me  of  them  are  said  to  have  taken  part  with 
the  Arians  and  Meletlans,  in  opposition  to  Atha- 
Tiasius.  Cav^sHisi.Lit.fubJac.Jrian.  Mo- 
reri.     liouv.  Diet,  Hist, — M. 

COLMAN,  George,  an  ingenious  theatrical 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Colman,  British  resident  at  the  court  of  the 
duke  of  Tuscany,  and  of  a  sister  of  the  countess 
of  Bath*      He  was  bom  at  Florence    about 
^1733.      ^^  received    his  early  education    at 
Westminster  school,  where  he  had  for  compa- 
nions Lloyd,  Churchill,  Bonnell  Thornton,  and 
others  afterwards  distinguished  in  the  literary 
world.     He  appeared  as  a  poet  while  at  school, 
in  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  his  cousin,  lord 
Pukeney,  printed  in  the  St.  James's  Magazine. 
At  a  proper  age  he  was  removed   to  Christ 
Church  college,  Oxford.  There  he  gave  a  display 
of  the  liveliness  of  his  parts,  by  engaging  with 
hisfriendThomton  in  writing  a  weekly  periodical 
paper,  named  "  The  Connoisseur,"  continued 
from  January,  1754,  to  September,  1756,  and  af- 
terwards published  collectively  in  |fouc  volumes^ 
1 2mo.    Although  this  work  ootained  less  of  the 
public  esteem  than   The  World,    The    Ad- 
venturer,   and  The  Rambler,  which  appear- 
ed   nearly    at    the    same    period,  yet  several 
papers  m  it  perhaps  surpass  any  in  those  per- 
tbcmanccs,  with  respect  to  that  humorous  de- 
lineation of  the  current  manners,  which  forms 
so  agreeable  and  appropriate  a  part  of  a  pe- 
riodical work.    The  Connoisseur  likewise  dis* 
plays  classical  reading  and  taste,  but  is  defective 
in  depth  and  solidity  of  thought,  and  betrays 
the  juvcnilitv  of  the  writers.    Colman  left  Ox- 
ford after  taking  his  degree  of  M.  A.  and  fixed 
his  residence  in  the  metropolis.     The  law  was 
his  destined  profession;  he  entered  at  Lincoln's- 
Inn,  and  in  due  time  was  called  to  the  bar ;  but 
his  inclination  led  him  exclusively  to  literary 
pursuits.    In  1760  he  produced  a  pleasant  dra- 
matic  piece,   entitled   "  Polly  Honeycombe," 
which  was  acted  at  Drury-lane  with  great  suc- 
cess.    This  led  the  way  to  a  more  considerable 
efibrt  \  and  in  the  next  year  his  play  of  *'  The 
Jealous  Wife*'  was  piesented.    This  was  gene- 
rally accounted  the  best  comedy  that  had  ap- 
peared for  many  years.    Its  reception  was  highly 
favourable,  and  it  still  keeps  an  occasional  place 
on  the  stage.    In  1764  the  death  of  lord  Bath 


gave  him  possession  of  a  handsome  annuity^ 
-which  received  an  augmentation  on  the  death  of 

Seneral  Pulteney,  in  1767.  In  the  mean  time 
e  had  continued  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  had 
produced  some  entertainments,  and  altered 
pieces;  and,  in  1766,  in  conjunction  with 
Garrick,  had  brought  out  that  excellent  co- 
medy **  The  Clandestine*  Marriage,"  which, 
in  point  of  natural  humorous  portraiture,  is 
scarcely  exceeded  by  any  similar  composition  of 
modern  times.  He  had  likewise  given  proof 
of  his  taste  and  scholarship  by  a  translation  of 
all  the  plays  of  Terence  into  a  kind  of  loose 
blank  verse,  which  appeared  to  him  the  hap- 
piest parallel  of  the  iambic  of  the  ancients. 
This  performance  gained  him  much  credit, 
though  his  choice  of  an  ambiguous  measure, 
which  was  neither  verse  nor  prose,  did  not  meet 
with  universal  approbation.  Though  now  in 
independent  circumstances,  he  did  not  choose 
to  devote  himself  to  an  indolent  life ;  but,  in 
1768,  he  took  a  share  in  the  property  and  ma- 
nagement of  Covent-garden  theatre,  along  with 
Messrs.  Harris,  Powell,  and  Rutherford.  This 
divided  empire  was  attended  with  differences^ 
which,  after  several  warm  appeals  to  the  public, 
terminated  in  Colman's  divesting  himself  of  his 
share. 

Not  long  after,  he  again  engaged  in  thea* 
trical  concerns,  in  consequence  cf  his  pur- 
chase of  the  Haymarket  theatre  from  Foote.: 
Acting  thus  uncontrolled,  he  conducted  his  bu- 
siness with  great  spirit  and  judgment,  supplying 
the  theatre  with  various  pieces,  either  original, 
altered,  or  translated,  and  bringing  forwards 
several  performers  who  became  favourites  with 
the  public,  especially  in  comedy.  In  1783  he 
added  to  his  reputation  as  a  classic  scholar,  by 
a  metrical  version  of  "  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry." 
To  tliis  he  prefixed  a  new  system  of  the  scope 
and  plan  of  the  author  in  writing  his  epistle* 
which  he  supported  with  much  ingenuity,  and 
as  much  prooabiiity  as  so  desultory  a  com- 
position would  admit  The  translation  itself  is 
written  in  a  style  of  easy  and  elegant  familiarity, 
and  is  illustrated  with  valuable  critical  notes. 
In  1787  he  collected  many  of  his  small  pieces^ 
and  published  them  in  three  volumes  i  imo.  with 
the  title  of  "  Prose  on  several  Occasions,  ac- 
companied with  some  Pieces  of  Verse.'*  This 
miscellany  contains  two  series  oF  papers,  entitled 
"  The  Genius,"  and  **  The  Gentleman/'  ori- 
ginally published  in  two  newspapers;  some 
numbers  of  "  Terrae  Filius,"  written  at  Ox- 
ford ;  I^refaces  to  editions  of  Massinger,  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ;  and  various  other 
pieces  of  verse  and  prose,  mostly  of  the  light 
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and  humorous  kind  :  the  translation  of  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry  is  ako  added.  A  paralytic  stroke, 
with  which  he  was  seized  in  1789,  aiFected  his 
understanding,  so  as  to  bring  on  symptoms^  of 
derangement,  ending  in  idiocy.  In  consequence 
of  this  melancholy  state,  the  management  of  the 
theatre  was  committed  to  his  son;  and  he  died 
in  August,  1794,  in  his  sixty-second  year.  Eu- 
mp.  Magaz* — A. 

COLOCCI,  Angelo,  one  of  the  elegant 
scholars  and  patrons  of  Iherature  who  adorned 
Italy  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
was  bom  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  at  Jcsi 
in  1467.  He  was  educated  at  Rome  under  the 
care  of  George  Valla  and  Scipio  Forteguerri, 
and  acquired  great  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Froven9aI.  On 
account  of  an  attempt  of  his  uncle  to  make  him- 
self lord  of  Jesi,  he  was  obliged,  with  all  his 
family,  to  quit  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  take 
xefuge  at  Naples.  There  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Pontano,  Sannazaro,  Altilio,  and  other 
distinguished  geniuses  of  the  time,  after  whose 
example  he  took  a  Latin  name,  that  olAngelus 
Coiotius  Bassus.  Six  years  afterwards  he  was 
Tecalled  to  his  native  place,  where  he  employed 
his  time  between  his  beloved  studies  and  the 
public  offices  delegated  to  him  by  his  country- 
men. At  length  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome, 
where,  by  means  of  his  paternal  property,  and 
the  wealth  acquired  in  several  posts  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  popeS)  he  was  enabled  to  take 
a  leading  part  in  the  cultivation  of  polite  litera- 
ture, and  the  patronage  of  its  professors.  He 
collected  again  at  his  house  the  members  of  the 
Roman  Academy,  dispersed  after  the  death  of 
Pomponio  Leto*  They  found  under  his  roof 
a  copious  and  select  library,  a  magnificent  col- 
lection of  statueS)  medals,,  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity,  and  the  welcome  of  a  noble-minded 
possessor.  Hence  the  books  published  at  that 
period  are  filled  with  the  praises  of  Colocci, 
and  acknowledgments  of  their  authors*  obliga- 
tions to  him.  A  very  pleasing  picture  of  the 
life  passed  by  the  literati  of  Rome,  during  this 
their  golden  age,  is  given  by  the  excellent  Sa- 
dolet,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Colocci. — 

**  Ac  mihi  recordanti  spatium  prseteriti  tem- 
poris,  ct  Vetera  animo  repetenti,  cum  et  plures 
convcnire  soliti  eramus  una,  et  erat  xtas  nostra 
ad  omnem  alacritatem  animique  hitaritatem 
longe  aptior,  quoties  venire  in  mentem  putas 
eorum  coetuum  conviviorumque,  quse  inter  nos 
crebro  habere  solebamus,  cum  aut  in  hortis  tuis 
suburbanis,  aut  in  meis  Quirinalibus,  aut  in 
Circo  maximo,  aut  in  Tyberis  ripa  ad  Herculis, 
alias  autem  aliis  in  urbis  locis  conventos  habe- 


bantur  doctissimorum  hominum,  quorum  unum- 
quemque  et  propria  ipsius  virtus,  et  communis 
cunctorum  prxdicatio  commendabat.  Ubi  post 
familiares  epulas^  non  tarn  cupedia  multa  con- 
ditas,  quam  multia  salibus,  aut  poemata  recita- 
bantur,  aut  orationes  pronunctabantur,  cum 
maxima  omnium  nostrum,  qui  audiebamus,  vo- 
luptate,  quod  et  summoruih  ingeniorum  in  illis 
laus  apparebat,  ct  erant  ilia  tamen,  qux  pro- 
ferebantur,  plena  festivitatis  et  venustatis.'' 

<^  When  I  recollect  past  times  and  circura* 
stances,  at  the  period  when  many  of  us  used  to 
meet  together,  and  our  age  was  much  more  dis- 
posed than  now  to  vivacity  and  chearfulness,  how 
often,  think  you,  do  I  call  to  mind  those  festal 
meetings  which  we  were  accustomed  frequently 
to  hold,  either  in  your  suburban  gardens^  or  in 
mine  on  the  Quirinal,  or  in  the  Circus  maxi- 
mus,  or  on  thebanks  of  the  Tyber,  or  in  some 
other  paits  of  the  city,  where  were  assembled  a 
company  of  learned  men^  each  distinguished  by 
some  peculiar  excellence,  and  by  general  repu- 
tation. There,  after  a  familiar  repast,  seasoned 
less  by  choice  dainties  than  hj  wit  and  plea- . 
santry,  either  poems  were  recited,  or  oradons 
were  delivered,  with  the  greatest  delight  of  the 
hearers,  since  thej  not  only  exhibited  the  high- 
est powers  of  genius,  but  were  full  of  amenity 
and  entertainment." 

Colocci  was  honoured  by  the  Roman  senate 
with  the  title  of  Patrician,  which  was  rendened 
commpn  to  all  his  family.  He  was  in  favour 
with  several  successive  popes  \  of  whom  Leo  X* 
besides  a  present  of  4000  scudi  for  some  verses 
in  his  praise,  nominate  him  his  secretary,  and 
gave  him  the  reversion  of  the  bishopric  of  ]^o- 
cera,  his  second  wife  being  now  dead.  Cle- 
meni  VII.  made  him  governor  of  Ascoli,  and 
employed  him  in  various  embassies  to  bring 
about  that  league,  which  in  the  end  proved  so 
fatal  to  him.  Colocci  was  at  Rome  at  its  sack 
in  15279  where  he  saw  his  house  burnt,  his 
gardens  ruined,  and  himself  obliged  to  pay  a 
large  sum  as  the  price  of  his  liberty.  He  retired 
to  his  own  country  for  a  time,  and  tlien  returned 
to  Rome.  In  1537  he  took  possession  of  the 
bishopric  of  Noeera,  which,  nine  years  after** 
wards,  he  resigned  to  his  nephew*  He  passed 
the  short  remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquillity  at 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1549-  He  composed 
many  works,  some  in  mathematics  and  philo- 
sophy, but  most  in  polite  literature.  His  Latiit 
poems  are  reckoned  equal  in  elegance  and  deli^ 
cacy  to  any  of  the  age.  His  Itiliaii  poetry,  \% 
less  excellent,  but  will  bear  a  comparison  witk 
that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  Several  of  hisi 
poems  in  both  languages,  together  with  his  iife^ 
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a«ki  the  inscriptions  he  had  conecteAy  were  pub* 
lisKed  by  Frederic  UbaWint,  in  dto.  Rome,  1673. 
•^'trahofchL     Moreru    LH»  GifaMNf^-^A. 

COLOGNE,  Petetr  i>k,  in  Flemidi  Fan 
Ceulen^  i  French  ptotest-jnt  minister  at  Metz,  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  H^  w&s  a  native  of 
Ghent,  whence  he  was  sent  for  education  to 
Paris ;  from  which  place  he  resorted,  by  the 
advice  of  Robert  Stevens,  to  Geneva,  for  thd 
purpoee  of  availing  himself  of  the  instructions 

^  of  John  Calvin,  through  whose  persuasions  he 
was  induced  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  He  appears  to  have  possessed 
very  respectable  talents,  and  considerable  intre- 
pidity in  the  cause  of  protestantism,  which  re- 
commended him  to  the  friendship  of  Calvin  and 
of  I5"eza.  It  was  at  Metz,  under  the  patronage 
of  M.  Clervant,  a  gentleman  of  great  worth, 
and  a  zealous  friend  to  the  reformed  rdi^it)n, 
that  he  first  entered  on  his  ministerial  functions, 
in  the  year  1558 ;  in  which  place  he  continued 
■to  exercise  them,  sometimes  openly,  and  at 
other  times  privately  from  house  to  nouse,  ac- 
cording as  the  temper  and  circumstances  of  the 
time  permitted,  during  the  reigns  of  Francis  II. 
and  Charles  IX.  In  discharging  his  duties  he 
incurred  the  hardships  of  imprisonment,.banish- 
ment,  and  the  risk  of  sevei'er  sufferings,  until 
the  dispersion  of  the  protestant  church  at  Metz, 
after  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  in  the  year  1659.  From 
that  period  he  settled  as  minister  at  Heidelberg, 

*  in  the  Palatinate,  where  he  died  in  the  flower  of 
his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  translations 
from  the  German  into  French,  of  "  The  Con- 
formity and  Agreement  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
and  of  the  ancient  and  sound  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  Confession  of  Augsbutg, 
well  understood,  concerning  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  by  the  Divines  of  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,"  published  at  Geneva,  in  1566, 
in  8vo.  5  and  of  "  Thomas  Erastus's  true  and 
right  understanding  of  theseWords  of  theLord's 
Sirpptr,  this  is.  my  Body  "  published  at  Lyons,  in 
1564,  in  8vo.  5  and  also  of  a  concise,  but 
spirited,  answer  to  a  book'  written  by  Francis 
de  Bcaucaire,  bishop  of  Metz,  abounding  in 
reflections  on  the  protestant  ministers  and  their 
doctrines.  The  work  last  mentioned  v/as  pub- 
lished at  Geneva,  in  the  year  1556  ;  but  we  are 
ignorant  of  its  title.      Bay/e,  .  Aloreri. —  M. 

eOLOMBIERE,  Claude  de  la,  a  celcbrat- 
cri  French  Jesuit,  was  born  at  St.  Symploiien,-  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  in  which  city  he 
prosecuted  his  studies.  After  being  admitted 
into  the  order,  he  chiefly  applied  hiniF.clf  to 
.  rhetoric  and  theology.  In  tlie  ioriner  science  he 
io\'  sojne  time  oiiiciatcd  as  proftesor,  and  in  the 


latter  became  eminently  distinguished  as  a  po- 
pular and  impressive  preacher.  In  that  charac- 
ter he  is  said  to  have  excited  considerable  no- 
tice, for  two  years,  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of 
York,  after  James  II.  king  of  England,  3(x^hile 
chaplain  and  confessor  to  the  duchess,  until  hQ 
was  banished  from  that  country,  tinder  a  suspi- 
cion of  being  engaged  in  some  of  the  conspira- 
cies in  which  his  fraternity  were  well  known 
to  be  activfe,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
After  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  died 
at  Paray,  in  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year 
r682,  when  he  was  about  forty-one  years  old. 
At  that  place,  in  conjunction  v^ith  a  fanatical 
nun,  named  Marie  Alacoque,  he  drew  up  his 
celebrated  system  and  office  for  the  solemnity 
6f  the  worship  of  the  heart  of' Jesus,  which  the 
Jesuits  for  a  long  period  employed,  in  evei-y 
catliolic  country,  as  a  powerful  instrument  for 
securing  the  support  and  afiection  of  the  mysti- 
cal and  superstitious  to  the  papal  cause.  The 
associations  and  fraternities  to  "which  it  gave  rise, 
including  persons  of  ftU  ranks,  were  almost  in- 
numerable J  and  in  ouf  own  times  it  has  been 
resorted  to  with  coniidetaWe  effect,  in  order  to 
fill  the  ranks  of  the  royal  and  catholic  armies  in 
the  autlior's  native  country.  Besides  the  work 
above  mentioned,  father  Colombiere  published 
six  volumes  of  "  Sermons,"  which  have  under- 
gone different  impressions,  and  are,  indepen- 
dently of  the  aUthor^s  pcculiariiies,  elegant, 
simple,  and  pious  5  a  collection  of  "  Orations," 
in  Latin,  pronounced  by  the^author  while  fill- 
ing the  rhetorical  chair  at  I^yons  ;  a  volume  of 
"  Moral  Reflections  •,"  and  two  volumes  of 
"  Spiritual  Letters."  The  cekbrated  Patru, 
who  was  his  friend  and  correspondent,  speaks 
of  him  as  a  writer  whb  well  understood  the 
nicest  refinements  of  the  French  language. 
Moreri.  Nouv.  DicU  Hist,  Varieties  of  Lite^ 
rature»'^yi. 

COLOMIE'S,  Paul,  a  man  distinguished 
for  curious  literature,  was  born  in  1638  at  Ro- 
chelle,  where  his  father  was  a  physician.  He 
was  of  the  protestant  persuasion,  and  followed 
his  intimate  friend  Isaac  Vossius  into  England, 
where  that  eminent  scholar  was  made  a  canon 
of  Windsor.  Colomies,  like  his  friend,  attach- 
ed himself  to  the  cause  of  episcopacy  ;  and  even 
did  not  scruple  to.  make  an  attack  upon  the 
party  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  by  a  work 
entitled,  "  Thcologorum  Prtsbytcrianorum 
Icon,"  which,  as  was  natural,  raised  him  many 
enemies.  It  was  very  severely  animadverted 
upon  by  Jurieu  in  his  L'Esprit  de  M.  Arnauld, 
who  bestowed  much  personal  abuse  on  the 
writer,  and  represented  him  as  parasite  of  Vos- 
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$ivL$,  and  a  hungry  guf  st  at  the  canons'  tables. 
He  was  made  librarian  at  Lambeth,  and  was  a 
reader  at  the  episcopal  French  church  in  Lon- 
don. In  this  city  he  died,  in  January,  1692- 
He  was  suspected  of  entertaining  socinian  prin- 
ciples at  the  close  of  life.  Colomles  was  skilled 
in  bibliography 9  and  had  amassed  much  uncom- 
mon knowledge  in  his  course  of  reading.  Be-^ 
sides  the  work  above  mentioned,  he  wrote 
"  Gallia  Orientalis,''  1665,  4to.  5  an  account  of 
Frenchmen  eminent  for  oriental  learning :  "  Ita- 
lia &  Hispania  Oricntalis,"  1 730,  410.  ^  a  similar 
account  with  respect  to  those  countries  :  *^  Bibli- 
ptheque  Choisie,''  i68a,  reprinted  at  Paris  in 
1731,  with  the  remarks  of  la  Monnoie :  "  Ob- 
servationes  sacrjc,"  1679 :  **  Opuscules  cri- 
tiques &  historiques,"  1668  :  '^  Melanges  his to- 
riques,"  1675:  "  Rome  Protestante,""  1675: 
"  La  Vie  du  P.  Jacques  Sirmond,"  167 1  : 
**  Epigrommes  &  Madrigaux/'  166S  :  "  Notes 
to  the  Scaligeriana."     J3iiy/e.     Mcreru — A^ 

COLONN  A,  Prospero,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  great  family  of  Colonna  towards  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  duke  of  Trajetto,  and 
count  of  Fondi,  and  a  distinguished  military 
commander,  was  a  younger  son  of  Antony 
prince  of  Salerno,  and  was  born  about  1452. 
tie,  with  his  kinsmait  Fabritio,  was  in  tlie  ser- 
vice of  Ferdinand  kisg  of  Naples  \,  but  after  hii 
death,  they  secretly  engaged  in  that  of  Charles 
VIII.  king  of  France.  When  that  prince,  in 
1494,  uadertodc  the  conquest  of  Naples,  they 
joined  him,  and  rendered  him  great  services : 
upon  a  change  of  politics,  however,  they  re- 
turned to  the  service  of  the  house  of  Arra^on. 
Prospero  assisted  in  the  recovery  of  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Naples,  made  war  against  the  rival 
family  of  Orsini,  and  contributed  greatly  tor  the 
success  of  Ferdinand  de  Cordova.  He  was  at 
the  battles  of  Barletta  and  Garigliano,  which 
were  unfortunate  to  the  French  *,  and  he  signa- 
lised bis  valour  and  conduct  at  a  variety  of 
sieges  and  other  actions.  Attempting,  in  1 5 1 5, 
to  defend  the  passage  of  tl^  Alps  against  the 
French,  he  was  made  prisoner  at  Villa  Franca, 
where  he  lay  unsuspicious  of  danger  from  a 
distant  enemy.  He  was  carried  into  France, 
and  being  liberated  the  next  year,  he  resumed 
nis  arms  with  more  vigour  than  before,  in  order 
to  revenge  his  disgrace.  He  defeated  the  French 
at  the  battle  of  la  fiicoque  in  15^2,  and  obliged 
Bonnivet  to  raise  the  siege  of  Milan.  He  died 
^  ^5^3)  ^K^^  seventy -one.  Such  was  his  re- 
putation, that  the  French  cried  to  one  another, 
'^  Courage  !  Milan  is  ours  since  Colonna  is 
dead."  His  military  character  was  rather  pru- 
dent and  cautioua  than  enterprising.    He  was 
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by  nature  sfow  and  inactive,  but  hit  Vigijartcjc 
generally  secured  him  from  surprise.  In  com- 
mon with  many  Italian  generals,  be  was  a  friend 
and  patron  of  learned  men.  Guiccrardini,  Mo' 
reru — A. 

COLONNA,  Fabuitio,  duke  of  PallianQ 
and  Tagliacoti,  was  the  son  of  Edward  Colonna 
duktf  of  Amalfi.  He.  early  devoted  himself  tQ 
arms  5  and  engaging  in  the  service  of  the  king 
of  Naples,  he  carried  on  a  most  furious  waj 
with  the  Orsini  family.  His  engagements  with 
the  king  of  France,  and  his  subsequent  return 
to  the  Arragonian  irtterest,  are  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article.  The  king  of  Naples  made 
him  constable,  and  put  in  his  hands  many  of 
the  castles  of  Orsini.  At  the  battle  of  Ravenna 
in  1512,  Fabritip  conunanding  the.  vanguard, 
and  fighting  with  great  valour,  was  taken 
prisoner ;  but  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  his  captor, 
set  him  at  liberty  without  ransom,  a.  favour  he 
afterwards  returned  by  important  services  to  the 
duke.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  continued  hira 
in  the  post  of  constable^of  Naples.  He  died  in 
1520,  leaving  a  great  character  for  civil  and 
military  talents.     Guicciardinu     Afe?r^r/.—- A. 

COLONNA,  PoMPE  ),  cardinal,  was  the  son 
Jcrom  Colonna,  &nd  was  brought  up  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  uncle  Prospero,  who  de- 
stined him  to  letters  and  the  church.  Th< 
young  man's  inclination,  however,  was  rather 
turned  to  war,  and  he  bore  arms  a  considerable 
time  in  the  troubles  of  that  period.  At  lengtht 
compelled  to  assume  the  eeclesiastical  charac*-* 
ter,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Rieti,  and  had 
several  other  benefices  conferred  upon  him. 
His  mind,  however,  was  so'little  accommodated 
to  his  new  situation,  that  having  quarrelled  • 
with  a  Spaniard,  he  accepted  a  challenge  from 
him  ;  and  he  was  so  enraged  at  being  prevent- 
ed from  fighting,  that  he  tore  his  cassock  in 
pieces.  On  a  false  report  of  the  death  of  pope 
Julius  II.  in  1512,  Pompeo,  joining  with  Anti- 
mo  Savello,  a  young  nobleman,  raised  the  people 
of  Rome  with  the  cry  of  liberty,  and  took  pps- 
session  of  the  capitol.  For  this  action  the  pope 
deprived  him  of  his  benefices.  He  afterwards, 
by  means  of  his  uncle  Prospero,  came  to  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  pope,  and  somewhat  dis- 
honourably retained  a  sum  of  money  which  the 
king  of  Prance  had  advanced  him,  as  his  parti- 
san. Pope  Leo  X!  elevated  him  to  the  cardi- 
nalatein*i5i7.  After  the  death  of  Adrian, 
Pompeo  took  a  leading  part  in  the  intrigues 
which  kept  the  sec  vacant  for  some  time,  and 
terminated  in  the  election  of  Clement  VII.  His 
ambition,  however,  still  inclined  him  to  turbu- 
lent measures;  and  in  1526  he  was  engaged* 
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with  others  of  his  family,  and  don  Hugo  de 
Moncada,  in  a  surprisal  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
in  which  he  was  charged  with  an  intention  of 
putting  the  pope  to  deatli,  and  getting  himself 
elected  by  force  in  his  stead.  Clement  having 
extricated  himself  from  this  danger,  deprived  the 
cardinalPompco  of  his  hat  and  his  benefices ;  but 
this  quarrel  with  Colonna  was  a  great  cause  qf 
the  capture  and  horrible  sack  of  Rome  under 
the  constable  Bourbbn,  in  the  ensuing  year.  On 
that  occasion,  Pompeo  was  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  pope's  liberty,  for  which  service  he 
was  rc-instated  in  his  dignity,  and  had  the  le- 
gation of  the  Marche  of  Ancona,  the  bishopric  of 
Aversa,  and  the  archbishopric  of  Mont-Reale. 
He  was  afterwards  viceroy  of  Naples,  in  which 
city  he  died  in  1532.  This  cardinal  was  mag- 
nificent in  his  manners,  and  a  patron  of  litera- 
ture. He  wrote  a  poem  '*  De  laudibus  mu- 
lierum,"  chiefly  in  praise  of  his  relation  Vic- 
toria Colonna  (hereafter  to  be  mentioned). 
GuicciardinL     Moreri. — A. 

COLONNA,  Marc- Antonio,  duke  of  Pa- 
liano,  son  of  Ascanio  Colonna,  bore  arms  from 
early  youth  in  the  service  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
rose  to  great  military  reputation.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  pope  Pius  V.  general  of  his  galleys, 
in  which  quality  he  served  in  the  famous  battle 
of  Lepanto,  gained  against  the  Turks  in  1571. 
On  his  return,  the  pope  caused  him  to  make  a 
triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancient  Roman  conquerors.  He^possess- 
cd  the  high  posts  of  constable  of  Naples,  and 
•viceroy  of  Sicily.  He  died  in  Spain  in  1584. 
Moreri. — A. 

COLONNA,  AscANio,  cardinal,  son  of  the 
preceding,,  was  educated  in  letters  at  his  father's 
house  in  Rome  under  the  celebrated  Muretus, 
and  gave  early  proof  of  his  literary  talents. 
While  yet  young,  he  accompanied  his  father 
into  Spain,  aiid  for  ten  years  pursued  the  studies 
of  philosophy,  theology,  and  law,  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Alcala  and  Salamanca.  King  Philip 
11.  gave  him  an  a]bbacy,  and  through  his  recom- 
mendation he  was  promoted  to  the  purple  by 
Sixtus  V.  in  1586.  His  palace  in  Rome  was 
always  open  to  men  of  learning,  whom  he  pa- 
tronised with  -great  liberality.  He  collected  a 
magnificent  library,  of.  which  he  gave  the  care 
to  rompeo  Ugoni,  a  man  of  distinguished  eru- 
dition. He  was  not  less  splendid  in  other  re- 
spects ;  and  indeed  ostentation  appears  to  have 
been  his  foible,  of  whichj  however,  he  correct- 
ed himself  in  process  of  time.  At  the  death  of 
Philip  II.  in  1599,  the  cardinal  pronounced  his 
funeral  oration,  which  he  printed.  His  parti- 
cular study  was  that  of  canon  law ;  of  his  ikiU 


in  which  he  gave  proof  by  a  reply  to  the  dis- 
sertation on  the  Sicilian  monarchy  by  cardinal 
Baronio.  Ascanio  supported  the  claims  of  the 
catholic  king  in  this  case,  whence  he  found  him- 
self coldly  regarded  by  the  court  of  Rome.  On 
this  account  he  accepted  the  viceroyship  of  Ca- 
talonia, which  he  held  with  great  credit  for 
three  years.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  regained 
tlie  favour  of  the  papal  court  by  writing  a  ca- 
nonical defence  of  the  pope's  conduct  in  his 
dispute  with  the  republic  of  Venice.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1608.  He  published,  besides,  some 
letters  and  harangues.    Tiraboschu  Moreru — A. 

COLONNA,  ViTtoRiA,  an  illii^trious  lady, 
distinguished  for  her  productions  in  Italian 
poetry,  was  the  daughter  of  Fabritio  Colonna 
duke  of  Palliano  above  mentioned,  at  whose 
seat  of  Marino  she  was  bom  in  1490.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  she  married  Eerdinand  Francis 
D'Avalos,  marquis  of  Pescara  (see  his  article). 
They  lived  togetlier  in  the  most  perfect  har- 
mony ;  and  she  is  said  to  have  employed  her 
influence  in  dissuading  him  from  accepting  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  which  was  ofiered  him  after 
the  victory  of  Pavia,  in  order  to  detach  him 
from  the  service  of  the  emperor  Charles  V, 
After  his  death,  in  1525,  she  lived  in  retire- 
ment, solacing  her  grief  with  poetry  and  de- 
votion, and  firmly  rejecting  all  oflers  of  a  new 
alliance.  She  entertained  a  friendly  correspond- 
ence with  some  of  the  most  learned  and  cul- 
tivated persons  of  the  age,  as  the  ^  cardinals 
Bembo,  Contarini>  and  Pole,  the  poets  Flaminio, 
Molza,  Almanni,  &c.  For  the  sake  of  a  more 
perfect  retirement,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  a 
monastery  at  Orvieto  in  1 541,.  which  she  soon 
exchanged  for  that  of  St.  Catharine  in  Viterbo. 
Her  connection  there  with  some  learned  men, 
who  afterwards  underwent  the  imputation  of 
heresy,  has  given  some  protestants  occasion  to 
represent  her  as  incUned  to  the  new  opinions  \ 
but  Tiraboschi  seems  to  have  brought  evidence 
sufficient  to  refute  this  notion.  She  at  length, 
for  some  unknoyrn  reason,  left  the  monastery, 
and  returned  to  Rome,  where  she  died  in  1547* 
Her  poems  passed  through  four  editions  in  her 
life-time,  and  have  since  been  several  times 
printed  and  illustrated  with  comments.  They 
are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  Petrarchian  versifiers  of  that  age,  and  are 
among  the  first  in  which  Italian  poetry  was  em« 
ployed  on  religious  topics.     Tirahosch'u — A. 

COLONNA,  Fabio,  a  person  of  very  vari- 
ous knowledge,  but  particularly  distinguished 
as  a  great  improver  of  botanical  science,  was 
the  son  of  Jerom  Colonna,  a  man  of  learnings 
natural  son  of  cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna.  Fabio 
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was  born  at  Naples  about  1567.    There  was 
scarcely  a  branch  of  study  to  which,  in  his  ten- 
der years,  he  did  not  apply,  under  the  tuition  of 
his  rather  ;  and  he  made  extraordinary  progress 
in  philosophy,  mathematics,  music,   painting, 
drawing,   natural .  historv,   and  jurisprudence. 
The  latter  was  meant  to  be  professional  to  him  ; 
,but  an  epilepsy,  to  which  he  was  subject  from 
his  childhood,  prevented  him  from  engaging  in 
public  business,  further  than  the  care  of  ad- 
-    ministering  justice  to  the  people  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Zagarola,  in  which  he  was  settled  by 
Martio  Colonna.     His  state  of  health  led  him 
to  the  study  of  physic ;  and  it  was  in  search  of 
a  specific  for  his  diisorder  that  he  carefully  com- 
pared the  works  of  the  different  herbalists  from 
Dioscorides  to  his  own  time.  This  ie  thought  he 
had  discovered  in  the  Phu  of  Dioscorides,  which 
he  ascertained  to  be  the  officinal  Valerian.     At 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  his  botanical  researches 
enabled  him  to  publish  a  work  entitled,  <<  Phy- 
tobasanos,  sen  plantarum  aliquot  historia,^  m 
qua  describuntuT  Plants  rariores  antiquorum 
delineaftonibus  respondentes,''  N^ap.  159a,  410. 
This  was  illustrated  with  the  first  copper-plates 
ever  given  of  plants^  engraved  either  by  himself, 
or  at  least  under  his  direction,  and  of  admirable 
accuracy.      In   1610   he   published   a   greater 
.work,  entitled,  ''  Minus  cognitarum  raribrum- 
que  nostro'  coelo  orientium  stirpium  e7(jLppc6<nc, 
quanonpaucae  ab  antiquioribus  descriptae  disqui*- 
runtur  &  declarantur,"  4to.    Of  this  a  second 
part  appeared  six  years  after;    and  they   are 
vsually  met  with  printed,  together,  at.  Rome, 
i6i6,.4Jto,    In.  the  descriptions  and  figures  of 
this  work^the  flowers,  fruit,  and  seeds,  are  par- 
ticularly attended  to  ;.and  he  began  to  establish 
affinities  in  plants  from  these  essential  parts. 
•An  account  was  added  of  some  marine  animals, 
of  the  hippopotamus- and  his  teeth,  and.a  curious 
dissertation  on  the  Purpura  of  tlie  ancients  and 
en  Glossopetr%.     The  work  was  printed  by 
Mascardi,  printer  to  the  academy  of  the  Lynceiy 
an  institution  established  by  Cesi  duke  of  Aqua- 
viva,  and  of  which  Colonna  was  a  member, 
with  Galileo,  Bapt.  Porta,  and  other  eminent 
men.   In  1627  he  wrote  "  Annotationcs  &  adr 
ditionea  ad.  opus  Fr.  Hernandez  &  Nardi  Ant. 
Recchi,"  which  did  not  appear  till  1651.     In 
these  he  gave  many  observations  concerning  the 
genera,  classes,  and  characters,  of  plants,  similar 
to  the  discoveries  of  more  modern  botanists. 
He  first  distinguished  the  petals  of  flowers  by 
a  name  distinct  from  the  leaves^and  suggested 
an  arrangement  founded   upon  'them,   which 
Tournefort  afterwards  adopted.     He  was  ac* 
qiiaintcjd  with  the  style  and  stamina  of  plants^  ^ 


and  remarked  the  divisions  of  the  stylr,  and 
varieties  of  the  fruit.      Haller  has  therefore 
justly  ranked  him  among  botanical  inventors  s 
and  it  is  allowed,  that  with  respect  to  the  know- 
ledge of  ancient  botany  he  has  scarcely  ever 
been  equalled.     He  began  various  other  works 
on  different  subjects,  among  which  was  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Pneumatics  of  Hero  the  Alex- 
andrine.    He  also  invented  a  musical  instru- 
ment,   which  he    called   Pctrtacontachordony   or 
Sambuca  Lincaea,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  it, 
in  which  he  proposed  a  new  system  for  the  di«- 
vision  of  the  diapason."    It  appears  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  life  he  fell  again  into  his  epileptic 
disorder,  yet  he  is  supposed  to  have  attained  the 
age  of  eighty.     An  edition  of  his  "  Phytobas* 
nos,"  with  his  life,  and  some  account  of  the 
Lyncei,  was  published  by  £ianchi  at  Milan  in 
J  744.     Moreru     Tiraboschu     Haller  BibL  Bo* 
tan, — A. 

COLONNA,    Francisco,    known    as    the 
author  of  a  work  which  has  occasioned  much 
idle   discussion  among  the  learned,  was  born, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  pro- 
bably at  Venic«,  and  entered  into  the.  order  of 
Dominicans..    It  is  supposed  that  before  he  be* 
came  a   monk,   he  fell  in  love  with  Lucretia 
Lelia,  niece  of  Theodore  Lelio,  then  bishop  of 
Treviso,  ,and  that  this  was  the  occasion  of  his 
writing  his  book.      It's  title  is  **  Hypneroto- 
machia  di  Poliphilo,"  the  first  of  which  words 
signifies  the  combat  of  Love  in  a  dreaniy  the  se- 
cond the  lover  of  Polioy  under  which  name  he 
disguised  that  of  his  mistress.     It  is  a  most  ex*- 
traordinary  jumble  of  fable,   history,  allegory,, 
architecture,  mathematics,  antiquities,  &c.  writ- 
ten.in  a  language  compounded  of  Greek,, Latin, 
Lombard,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee  words;, 
and  as  it  is  common  to  admire  what  is  unintel* 
ligible,  many  persons  have  fancied  that  it  was  a 
repository  of  «dl  the  recondite  knowledge  in. the 
world,   and  have  taken  proportional    pains  to» 
make   out  the  meaning.     It   appears  to   have 
been  first  printed  "by  Aldus  in  1499.    A  French, 
translation  of  it  was  published  in   1546,  and 
was  several  times  reprinted..    Both  the  original 
and   translation   have  been    in    great    request, 
among  collectors  of  books,  on  account  of  their- 
scarcity^  and  especially  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  the  numerous  wooden  cuts  with  which  the: 
work  is  decorated.      Many  of  these  relate  tQ< 
architecture,  in  which  'art  it  appears  that  the  ' 
author  was  very  conversant.     There  has  been, 
much  minute  and  tedious  discussion  relative  tQ> 
the  history  of  this  Colonna,  whose  merit. cer- 
tainly was  not  adequate  to  the  labour.   He  diecl> 
at  Venice  in  the  convent  of  St.  John  and  St.. 
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in  1527,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
— A* 


Tira- 


Paul, 
boschl 

COLUMBUS,     Colombo,     or    Colon, 
Christopher,  one  of  those  men  who.  form  an 
era  in  the  history  of  mankind,  was  a  native  of 
Italy ;  and  since  his  name  has  become  famous, 
different  places  have  contended  for  the  honour 
xjf  his  birth.      After  comparing  their  claims, 
,  the  most  probable  result  is,  that  his  family,  ori- 
^nally  from  Pradcllo  in  the  Placentine,  settled 
in   the  Genoese  dominions,  in   some  part  of 
which  Christopher  was  bom»  about  the  year* 
1447.     His  father  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
a  weaver,  by  others  a  bargeman.    Humble  as  was 
his  Condition,  he  nevertheless  sent  his  son  to  a 
Bchoor,  where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the 
Latin  language,  together  with  some  knowledge 
of    geometry,   cosmography,    and    astronomy, 
sciences  for  which  he  shewed  an  early  predilec- 
tion.   He  went  to  sea  about  his  fourteenth  year, 
iand  his  first  vopges  were  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean^ buj:  his  enterprising  spirit,  not  contented 
with  sucn  narrow  bounds,  carried  him  into  the 
northern  seas,  probably  in  one  of  the  fishing 
vessels  which  then  began  to  frequent  Iceland 
and  the  polar  regions. '   He  afterwards  entered 
^ith  a  famous  corsair  of  his  name  and  family, 
and  spent  some  years  in  cruising  against  the 
Mahometans  and  Venetians,   till   the  ship  in 
which  he  served  took  fire  in  an  engagement, 
and  he  witfi  difficulty  preserved   his  life  by 
throwing  himself  into  the  sea  and  swimming 
to  shore.     Thus  having  acquired  the  skill  and 
courage  proper  to  a  sailor's  character,  he  re- 
paired to  Lisbon,  then  the  great  resort  of  naval 
adventurers,  and  ^'here  bis  brother  Bartholo* 
mew  seems  to  have  been  already  settled  as  a 
maker  of   geographical    charts.      At   Lisbon, 
Christopher  married  the  daughter  of  Perestrcllo, 
a  sea  captain  employed  in  voyages  of  discovery 
by  prince  Henry  of  Portugal ;  and  thus  he  ob- 
tained access  to  all  his  journals  and  charts,  and 
a  knowledge  of  all  that  had  been  done  by  the 
Portuguese  in  exploring  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
its  adjacent  islands-     He  himself  made  a  voyage 
to   the   isle  of  Madeira,  and  for  some   years 
traded  ^ith  that  island,  the  Canaries,  Azores, 
and  the  settleinents  on  the  African  continent. 
From  all  the  lights  he  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain, 
and  from  profound  meditation  on  the  theory  of 
the  globe  as  far  as  it  was  then  known,  he  be- 
came fully  convinced,  not  only  that  there  must 
be  inhabited  lands  further  to  the  west,  but  that 
a  shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  then  the 

Eeat  object  of  the  Portuguese  navigators,  might 
I  found  by  steering  in  that  direction,   than 
tDund  the  continent  of' Africa,    From  the  let-* 


ters  that  passed  between  him  and  Paul  Td^ca- 
nelti,  a  Florentine  physician  of  great  skill  in 
cosmography,  it  appears  that  he  had  entertained 
these  ideas  as  early  as  T474 ;  and  whatever  may 
be  said  concerning  prior  accidental  discoveries 
of  patts  of  America,  which  were  mere  matter 
of  obscure  tradition,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Columbus  was  led  by  a  course  of  mature  rea- 
soning and  reflection  to  tliose  attempts  which 
have  immortalised  his  name,  and  which,  in  the 
whole,  process  of  conducting  diem,  indicated  a' 
mind  of  the  highest  order.      When  he  had 
settled  his  plan,  he  made  the  first  offer  of  his 
services  to  his  own  country,  the  republic  of 
Genoa ;  but  narrow  conceptions  and  the  want 
of  an  enterprising  spirit  caused  his  proposals  to 
be  rejected  4)y  the  senate  as .  visionary.      His 
next  application  was  to  John  11.  king  of  Portu- 
gal, who  received  him  favourably,  and  appoint- 
ed commissioners  to  examine  his  plan.    These 
persons  were  mean  enough,  while  they  pretended 
to  be  examining  the  a€air,  to  fit  out  privately  a 
small  vessel,  the  master  of  which,  fumidied  with 
thecbarts  of  CekinAus,  was  to  proceed  on  his  in- 
tended course,  and  endeavour  to  anttciptfte  him 
in  his  discoveries.    Want  of  skill  and  ipsolu^ 
tion,  however,   soon  induced  this  navigator  to 
turn  back  \  and  Columbus,  discovering  tne  base 
transaction,  was  so  irritated,  that  he  immediate- 
ly left  Portugal,  and  proteeded  to  Spain.     At ' 
tne  same  time  he  eent  his  brother  Bartholomew 
into  England,  to  make  similar  proposals  to  the 
king,  Henry  VII.  that  he  himself  was  to  make 
to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.     The  Spaniards  weft 
then  deeply  involved  in  the  war  with  the  Moors, 
nor  were  they  enlightened  enough  to  compre- 
.  hend  the  arguments  of  Columbus  in  favour  of 
his  scheme.     After  a  tedious  examination,  it 
was  therefore  rejected  ;  and  CoMmbus  was  pre- 
paring to  visit  England,  where  Bartholomew^ 
who  had  been  detained  for  some  years  in  capti-* 
vity  by  pirates,  was  at  length  arrived,  and  had 
obtained  a  favourable  hearing.     At  this  con- 
juncture, Juan  Perez  de  Marchena,  the  guar- 
dian of  a  Franciscan  monastery  near  Palos,  an 
intimate  friend  and  warm  admirer  of  Coiun»- 
bus,    prevailed    u'poh  him   to   make    another 
attempt  atthe  Spanish  court'j  and  by  means  of 
his  credit  with  Isabella,  he  found  means  to  en- 
gage her  in  the  interest  of  the  adventurer.    But 
the  cold  prudence  of  Ferdinand,  and  disputes 
concerning  the  rewards  claimed  by  Columbus 
in  case  of  success,  again  caused  his  rejection  \ 
and,  in  despair  of  obtaining  further  attention  in 
Spain,  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  embarking 
for  England,  when  the  conquest  of  Granada^ 
and  the  htterposifion  of'90lne  seatous  patroni, 
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suddenly  brought  about  a  change  in  his  favour. 
IiwAprily  1492^  a  treaty  was  signed  with  Co- 
lumbus, by  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  con* 
stituted  him  their  high  admiral  in  all  the.  sea$ 
he  should  discover,  and  their  viceroy  in  all  the 
islands  and  continents;  granted  him  and  his 
heirs  a  tenth  of  all  the  profits  which  should 
accrue;  and  permitted  him  to  advance  one 
eighth  of  the  cxpence  of  the  expedition,  with  the 
condition  of  a  sproportional  share'  of  the  com- 
mercial advantages.  Preparations  were  imme- 
diately commenced  for  fitting  him  out ;  but  the 
whole  adventure  made  by  the  kingdom  of  Spain 
on  this  great  occasion  consisted  in  three  caravels 
carrying  ninety  men. 

With  this  smtll  fleet,  on  the  3d  of  Ai^ust, 
1492,  Columbus  set  sail  from  the  port  of  Palos 
in  Andalusia,  having  first  with  great  solemnity 
performed  all  those  religious  rites  wlikh  the 
charactcif  of  the  country  and  of  the  age,  and  hi^ 
own  devout  disposition,  suggested.  He  first  ran 
to  the  Canaries,  and  having  ther^  refitted  his 
crazy  barks,  he  departed  for  his  voyage  of  disco^ 
very  on  September  6th,  steering  due  west,  over 
a  vast  and  unknown  ocean,  wim  no  Qther  guide 
than  well-founded  hopes  and  rational  conjee* 
tures.  He  had  scarcely  iosc  sight  of  land, 
when  some  of  his  cre\)ir  shewed  signs  of  con<- 
ftternation^  and  tlie  variation  of  the  needle,  and 
uncommon  appearances  in  the  ocean,  aggravated 
their  terrors.  Columbus,  meantime,  scarcely 
allowing  ^imself  time ,  for  necessary  refresh^ 
ment,  calm  and  sefene,  kept  the  deck,  with  the 
sounding  line  or  instirunients  for  observation 
perpetually  in  his  hand,  and  noting  down  every 
unusual  appearance  with  philosophical  accuracy. 
^Three  weeks  passed  wiUi  nothing  in  sight  but 
sea  and  sky,  while  the  trade-winds  were  still 
hurrying  them  westward  9  and  thev  had  already- 
proceeded  to  a  distance  which  Columbus 
thought  it  prudent  to  conceal,  wheq  a  general 
mutiny  broke  out  among  tlie  sailors,  some  of 
the  most  desperate  of  whom  talked  of  throwing 
their  admiral  overboard  should  he  persist  in  an 
undertaking  which  must  prove  fatal  to  them  all. 
Columbus,  with  admirable  patiencis,  j&rmaess, 
and  dexterity,  succeeded  in  quieting  their  minds, 
and  engaging  them  to  a  further  trial  $  but  in  a 
few  days  more  their  fears  rose  again  to  such  a 
height,  that  they  became  absolutely  ungovern- 
able;  and  he  was  constrained  to  promise  to 
direct  his  course  homewards,  within  three  days, 
should  not  hnd  be  discovered*  This  promise, 
however,  he  now  thought  sufficiently  safe  s  f or 
the  tokens  of  approaching  land  continually  be- 
came more  numerous.  Every  eye  wi^s  gn&ious- 
iy  bent  on  the  western  qnarter,  y^^^  in  the 


night  of  October  irth,  Columbus  descried  a 
moving  lifi;ht ;  and  soon  after,  the  joyJFul  cry  of ' 
land  was  heard  from  die  headn^ost  ship*  Co- 
lumbus now  triumphed.  The  sailors  threifr 
themselves  at  his  feet,  entreating  pardon  fol^ 
their  past  conduct ;  and  almost  considered  aa 
heaven -inspired  the  man  they  were  lately  revil- 
ing as  a  visionary  a^d  impostor.  The  land 
proved  to  be  an  island,  called  by  the  native^ 
Guanahani,  one  of  .the  Lucaya  or  mharna  isle$« 
Columbus  named  it  San  Salvador,  and,  befone 
all  the  arew,  setting  foot  io  this  new  world, 
took  solemn  possession  of  it  for  the  crown  of 
Castile  and  Leon.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
other  discoveries,  and  the  great  islands  of  Cuba 
and  Hispaniola  were  visited  by  him  in  this  £r(t 
voyage.  He  found  in  them  an  innocent  peopte^ 
in  the  simplicity  of  pure  nature,  ready  to  re- 
gard the  Spaniards  as  superior  beings,  and  top 
unsuspecting  to  be  jealous  of  any  of  their  pro- 
ceedings towards  depriving  them  of  their  pa^' 
tive  independence.  Colunmus  lost  one  of  hii 
vessels  by  sliipvinreck.  After  building  a  fort  19 
tiispapiola,  and  leaving  in  it  a  pai't  of  hitmen, 
he  put  on  board  some  of  the  natiyci^  and  spe« 
ctmens  of  the  productions  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially all  the  gold  he  could  procure,  and  took 
bis  departure  homewards-  He  encountered  a 
,,very  violent  tempest,  in  which  both  his  d^ttec^ 
ed  ships  w^re  near  being  lost.  While  all  othe^ 
on  board  were  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of 
th^  personal  danger,  Columbus  wzs  medita(«' 
Ing  on  the  means  of  preserving  a  record  of  bU 
great  discoveries.  Retiring  to  his  cabin,  be 
wrote  a  distinct  account  of  all  he  had  seen  afid 
done,  which  he  carefully  covered  with  wax^ 
enclosed  in  a  tight  cask,  and  committed  to  the 
sea  with  a  proper  direction,  hoping  that  <iianGe 
might  land  it  on  the  'European  coasts.  The. 
storm,  however,  abated,  and  he  found  shelter  in 
the  Azores.  Thence,  after  touching  at  Lisbon^ 
he  reached  the  port  of  Palos,  which  he  had 
quitted  seven  months  and  eleven  days  before. 
His  safe  arrival  was  welcomed  by  general  re^ 
joicings,  and  unbounded  admiration.  He  pro-' 
sentlyrepaired  to  Barcelona,  where  the  court  then 
was,  and  was  received  with  all  the  honours  due 
to  one  who  had  achieved  such  an  extraordinary 
and  important  enterprise.  All  his  stipulated 
privileges  were  confirmed,  his  family  was  en- 
nobled, be  was  treated  with  high  respect  by  the 
king  and  queen,  and,  after  their  example,  by  all 
the  courtiers ;  and,  what  most  flattered  !him, 
preparations  w^re  made  for  sending  him  out 
with  a  second  armament,  greatly  superior  in 
consequence  to  the  first.  This  consisted  of 
^«eveateea  ffhips^  haviz^  on  board  1500  personi^ 
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several  of  them  men  of  family,  destined  to 
settle  in  these  newly  discovered  countries,  and 
ampjy  furnished  with  all  necessaries .  for  that 
purpose. 

Columbus  set  sail  from  Cadiz  upon  his  se- 
cond voyage  oi\  September  25th,  1493.  Hold- 
ing a  more  southerly  course  than  before,  he  fell 
in  with  the  Caribbee,  or  Leward  Islands,  many 
of  which  he  visited.  The^  were  inhabited  by  a 
fierce  and  warlike  race,  who  never  permitted 
the-  Spaniards  to  land  without  a  spirited  oppo- 
sition. At  length  he  arrived  at  Hispaniola, 
where  he  had  th«  mortification  of  finding  the 
little  garrison  he  had  left  entirely  extirpated ;  a 
catastrophe  brought  on  by  their  own  ill  con- 
duct towards  the  natives.  Columbus,  rejecting 
the  solicitations  of  some  of  his  follow€;rs  to 
revenge  the  death  of  men  whom  he  probably 
thougnt  deserving  of  their  fate,  proceeded  to 
the  establishment  of  a  colony  by  buifding  a 
town,  to  whicli  he  gave  the  name  of  Isabella, 
in  honour  of  his  royal  patroness.  He  also  sent 
expeditions  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  the  district  of  Cibao,  said  to 
be  fertile  in  gold.  In  the  mean  time  he  was 
greatly  harassed  by  discontents  and  mufinies 
among  his  colonists,  who  suffered  under  hard- 
ship and  disease,  and  were  impatient  to  realize 
the  golden  hopes  which  had  induced  them  to 
visit  this  new  world.  Having  by  his  prudence 
and  vigour  tolerably  composed  these  disorders, 
he  left  his  brother  Diego  to  govern  the  settle- 
ment, and  proceeded  with  a  small  squadron  on 
an  exploratory  voyage.  In  this  expedition  he 
encountered  great  dangers  and  sufferings,  with- 
out making  any  otl^er  discovery  of  importance 
than  that  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  On  return- 
ing to  Hispaniola,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  there  his  brother  Bartholomew,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  a  lone  period,  and  who  had 
been  sent  from  Spain  with  a  reinforcement  of 
three  ships  loaded  with  provisions.  An  Indian 
war  then  succeeded,  which  in  the  end  proved 
extremely  destructive  to  a  people  naturally 
timid,  and  prodigiously  inferior  in  every  respect 
to  their  invaders.  All  who  did  not  perish  were 
reduced  to  servitude,  and  a  rigorous  tax  was  im- 
posed upon  them  of  that  gold  which  was  the 
leading  object  of  European  cupidity,  and  which 
alone  could  .effectually  plead  the  csfuse  of  Co- 
himbus  with  his  employers.  Such  an  advocate 
was  now  become  necessary,  for  numerous  com- 
plaints against  the  conduct  of  Columbus  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  court  of  Spain  by  the 
'malcontents^  and  a  commissioner  bad- been  sent 
over  to  enquire  into  their  validity.  The  mani- 
fest partiality  of  this  officer  induced  Columbus 


to  resolve  to  lay  before  the  throne  in  person  a 
full  account  of  his  transactions.  Investing  his 
brother  Bartholomew  with  the  charge  of  Adc- 
lantado,  or  lieutenant-gpvemor, .  he.  set  sail  for 
Europe,  steering  almost  due  east  in  tne  parallel 
of  Hispaniola.  This  course,  which  rendered 
the  trade-winds  adverse  to  him,  so  protracted 
the  voyage  that  he  was  reduced  to  great  distress 
for  want  of  provision,  when  he  arrived  in  Spain 
in  the  summer  of  1496.  The  presence  of  a 
great  man  often  produces  effects  in  his  favour 
which  he  would  in  vain  expect  from  distant  re- 
presentations. The  tranquil  self-confidence  which 
Columbus  eminently  possessed,  put  his  enemies 
to  silence,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gold  and 
precious  commodities  he  brought  with  him,  reco- 
vered the  good  opinion  of  his  sovereigns.  The  im- 
portance of  the  new-  colony  was  seen  in  such  a 
light,  that  it  was  resolved  to  make  every  exertion 
to  render  it  a  permanent  and  complete  establish- 
ment. Such,  however,  were  the  delays  and 
difficulties  in  bringing  the  various  plaus  into 
effect,  that  it  was  not  till  May,  1498,  that  Co* 
iumbus  was  enabled  to  proceed  on  his  third 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  with  a  squadron  of 
six  ships.  He  stood  more  to  the  south  than  be- 
fore, and  reached  to  within  five  degrees  of  the 
line.  Thence  steering  to  the  north-west,  he 
discovered  the  isle  of  Trinidad  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Orinoco,  the  vast  size  of  which  river  assur- 
ed him  that  it  must  take  its  rise  in  a  great  con- 
tinent. He  next  touched  upon  various  parts  of 
the  continent  itself,  forming  the  coast  of  the 
present  Caracas,  Comana,  and  Paria,  which^ 
however,  he  then  conceived  to  belong  to  some 
island.  He'  arrived  at  Hispaniola  in  August^ 
much  debilitated  by  sickness  and  fatigue*. 
There  he  found  that  his  brother,  according  to 
his  advice,  had  removed  the  colony  from  Isa- 
bella to  St.  Domingo,  on  the  ojtposite  side  ot 
the  island.  He  also  found  that  a  mutiny  had-- 
been  raised  by  the  chief  justice  Roldan,  who^ 
had  seceded  with  a  number  of  settlers,  andi 
threatened  a  civil  war.  This  he  composed  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  and  gratified  the  discon- 
tented with  allotments  of  land,  to  which  w^erc 
annexed  those  distributions  of  the  poor  natives^ 
called  repartimientosy  which  eventually  proved- 
such  a»  intolerable  source  of  cruelty  and  op- 
pression  to  those  wretched  beings.  Envy  and 
malignity,,  however,  still  pursued  him.  '  The 
eomphints  against  him  and  his  brothers  trans^ 
mitted  to*  court,  were  inore  loud  andimportu- 
nate  than  ever.  The  first  fruit  of  these  was  an 
interference  with  his  stipulated  rights  by  the 
grant  of-  a  Separate  .comipission  of  discovery  ta 
Alphonso  d^Ojeda^  who  was  accompanied  in  hia 
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voyage  by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  the  fortunate 
rival  in  fame  to  Columbus.  At  length,  queen 
Isabella  was  to  such  a  degree  influenced  by  the 
charges  brought  against  Columbus,  that  she 
signed  an  instrument  revoking  his  appointment 
as  viceroy  and  governor  of  the  countries  he  had 
discovered,  and  nominating  Francis  de  Bova- 
'  dilla  in  his  stead.  This  man,  in  the  insolence 
of  power,  without  ever  admitting  Columbus  to 
his  presence,  threw  him  into  chains,  and  sent 
him,  along  with  his  brothers  also  fettered,  to 
Europe.  The  captain  of  the  ship  which  receiv- 
ed Columbus  on  board,  respectfully  offered  to 
take  off  his  fetters  ;  but  the  prisoner  indignantly 
refused  to  suffer  his  irons  to  be  removed  except 
by  the  express  command  of  his  sovereigns.  On 
his  arrival  in  Spain,  they  were  shocked  with  the 
idea  of  that  imputation  of  ingratitude  which  the 
Spanish  court  must  undergo  from  all  mankind, 
upon  such  unworthy  treatment  pf  so  great  a 
benefactor  to  the  nation.  He  was  instantly 
liberated,  presented  with  a  sum  of  money,  and 
invited  to  court,  where  he  was  received  with 
kindness  by  the  queen,  and  with  civility  by  the 
king.  Bovadilla  was  disgraced,  but  yet  Colum- 
bus  was  not  restored  to  his  former  dignity. 
And  so  deeply  did  the  injury  he  had  sustained 
sink  into  his  mind,  that  he  always  carried  about 
him  the  fetters  he  had  worn,  hung  them  up  in 
his  chamber,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should 
be  buried  with  him.  His  passion  for  discovery, 
however,  led  him  to  propose  another  voyage,  of 
which  the  leading  purpose  was  his  original  idea 
of  opening  a  new  tract  to  the  East  Indies, 
which  he  now  supposed  to  be  separated  from 
the  new  world  by  a  sea,  with  which  there  might 
probably  be  a  communication  by  means  of  some 
strait. 

On  this  fourth  voyage,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Bartholomew,  and  his  80»  Ferdii^and, 
and  furnished  with  only  four  small  barks,  he 
sailed  from  Cadiz  in  May,  1502.  On  arriving 
off  St.  Domingo  he  found  eighteen  loaded  ships 
preparing  to  depart  for  Europe.  As  from  certain 
tokens  he  discerned  the  approach  of  a  hurricane, 
he  requested  permission  to  enter  the  harbour,  and 
at  the  same  time  warned  the  fleet  not  to  sail. 
Both  his  requc'st  and  his  warning  were  disregard- 
ed. The  hurricane  came  on.  By  proper  precau- 
tions he  escaped  its  fury  ;  but  it  fell  with  such 
destructive  violence  on  the  fleet,  that  only 
two  or  three  ships  were  saved,  and  Bovadillai 
Roldan,  and  several  others  of  his  most  invete- 
rate enemies,  perished,  with  all  their  wealth. 
It  happened  too,  that  among  those  vessels  which 
escaped  was  that  on  which  the  wrecks  of  Co- 
lumbus's property  were  embarked*      In  these 


incidents,  while  some  discovered  the  distribu- 
tions of  divine  justice,  others  fancied  they  saw 
proofs  of  magical  arts  exercised"  by  the  man 
whom,  whatever  else  they  thought  of  him,  they 
could  not  but  regard  as  a  very  extraordinary 
character.  Columbus  proceeded  on  his  voyage, 
and  traced  all  the  coast  about  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  in  search  of  his  imagined  strait.  He 
left  a  small  colony  under  the  command  of  his* 
brother  on  the  river  Belem,  and  then  sailing 
homewards  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica. Here  he  underwent  great  distress 
from  the  mutiny  and  desertion  of  his  men, 
and  the  suspicions  of  the  natives,  who  with- 
held their  supplies  of  provisions,  till,  by  the 
prediction  of  an  eclipse,  he  obtained  an  irresis- 
tible authority  over  their  minds.  At  length  he 
was  delivered  by  a  squadron  sent  from  Hispa- 
niola  J  and  after  a  short  stay  at  St.  Domingo, 
he  embarked  with  two  ships  for  Spain.  One 
of  these  was  obliged  by  storms  to  return,  arid 
in  the  other, 'with  great  difficulty  and  danger, 
he  reached  St.  Lucar  in  December,  1504,  and 
thus  finished  his  last  disastrous  voyage. 

He  had  the  mortification  of  finding  his  best 
friend,  Isabella,  dead  \ '  and  Ferdinand,  always 
prejudiced  against  him,  was  little  disposed  to 
redress  his  injuries.  Though  received  with, 
cold  civility,  his  repeated  memorials  for  restitu- 
tion to  tlie  dignities  and  emoluments  to  which 
by  treaty  he  was  entitled,  were  neglected  or 
evaded  j  and  he  was  even  insulted  with  the 
proposal  of  renouncing  them  for  a  pension. 
These  mental  sufferings,  added  to  a  declining 
state  of  bodily  health,  brought  his  life  to  a  clbse 
at  Valladolid,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.*  He  went  dirough 
the  last  scene  with  the  piety  and  composure  he 
had  displayed  in  all  the  trying  emergencies  of 
his  life.  The  .king,  who  seems  to  have  repent- 
ed his  hard  treatment  of  this  eminent  person, 
bestowed  due  funeral  honours  on  his  remains, 
and  confirmed  to  the  sons  their  hereditary 
rights^  Don  Diego,  the  eldest  son,  was  put  in 
possession  of  all  his  father's  posts,  in  1508  j 
and  his  brothers  lived  honoured  and  distinguish- 
ed, as  became  sharers  in  the  blood  of  the  great 
Columbus.  Th  It  another  person  should  supplant 
him  in  the  glory  of  giving  name  to  that  new  world 
which  he  discovered,  appears  a  singular  caprice 
of  fortune,  or  rather  of  human  justice;  and 
may  be  regarded  as  completing  that  train  of 
calamities  and  indignities,  which  rendere<l  him 
much  less  a  happy  than  a  famous  man.  ^ST/Vj- 
boschi.     Robertson^s  Hist,  of  Jmerica.-^K.^ 

COLUMBUS  (Colombo),Realdus,  an  emi- 
nent  anatomist,  was  a  native  of  Cremona,  and 
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a  disciple  first  of  Anton.  PlatJuf,  a  surgeon, 
and  then  of  the  celebrated  Ve^alius.  He  suc- 
ceeded the  latter  in  the  anatomical  chair  at  Pa- 
dua in  154I,  which  he  filled  three  years  with 
reputation.  He  was  afterwards  professor  at 
Pisa,  and  some  say  at  Ferrara,  and  finally  at 
Rome,  where  he  lived  several  years.  His  death 
is  placed  in  1577.  He  was  a  diligent  dissector, 
as  well  of  human  bodies,  as  of  those  of  brutes  5 
and,  by  his  experiments  on  living  animals,  made 
various  discoveries.  He  published,  in  15591 
dedicated  to  pope  Paul  IV.  a  work  entitled 
**  De  Re  Anatomica, Lib.  X V."fol.  several  times 
reprinted.  This  is  a  valuable  performance,  con- 
taining many  useful  observations,  though  he  is 
charged  with  claiming  some  discoveries  which 
do  not  belong  to  him,  and  of  being  too  fond  of 
exposing  the  errors  of  Gakn  and  others,  in- 
cluding his  own  master,  Vesalius.  He  ranks 
among  those  anatomists  who  made  the  nearest 
approaches  to  the  true  doctrine  of  the  circula- 
tion before  Harvey.  He  saw  that  the  heart  was 
contracted  when  the  arteries  were  dilated,  and 
vice  versa.  He  had  a  true  notion  of  the  effects 
of  the  valves  of  the  heart  in  directing  the  course 
of  the  blood  ;  and  he  traced  the  passage  of  this 
iuid  through  the  lungs  and  pulmonary  vessels 
.with  more  accuracy  than  Servetus  had  done ; 
but  he  denied  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
beart,  and  in  other  points  retained  the  ancient 
triors.  In  his  last  book  he  gives  severSl  obser- 
yations  relative  to  morbid  anatomy,  dcriv^ 
from  his  own  dissections.  Ttraboschi,  ilaller* 
£ihl.  Afiatom, — A. 

COLUMELLA,  Lucius  Junius  Modera- 
TUS,  was  a  native  of  Cadiz  in  Spain,  and  lived 
at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 
He  wrote  a  celebrated  work  on  agriculture,  en- 
titled "  De  Re  Rustica,"  in  twelve  books, 
which  are  come  down  to  our  times,  and  are  the 
most  valuable  relic  of  antiquity  on  that  subject. 
They  ajre  written  in  the  style  of  the  Augustan 
age,  and  contain  rules  concerning  the  culture 
0?  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  the  managc- 
in<^nt  of  domestic  animals,  drawn  up  from  per- 
•onal  experience  and  observation.  The  tenth 
book  is  an  elegant  poem  on  gardens.  A  sepa- 
rate book,  "  Dc  Arboribus,"  is  annexed  to 
these*  Pliny  likewise  attributes  to  him  a  work 
en  ancient  sacrifices  for  obtaining  the  fruits  of 
Hbt  earth ;  but  this  is  lost.  Some  writers  dis- 
tinguish two  Columellas,  one  a  Roman  orator, 
the  other  a  Greekphilosopher ;  the  last  of  whom 
is  cor  author.  The  works  of  Columella  have 
many  times  been  edited,  both  separately,  and 
with  the  other  ancient  agriculturists.   The  best 


edition  is  that  in  Gesncr's  cdlection  of  the  "  Rei 
Rusticse  Scriptorcs,"  Leips.  1735-  Pliny.  AIo^ 
reri.     TiraocsM.     Haller.  BibL  Botan,-^A. 

COLUTHUS,  a  Greek  poet,- was  a  native 
of  Lycopolis,  in  the  Thebaid,  and  lived,  accord- 
ing to  Suidas,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Ana- 
stasius,  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  His 
vfork  on  *'  The  Rape  of  Helen*'  is  come  down 
to  modem  times,  ft  is  ,a  narrative  piece,  writ-  ' 
ten  in  a  manner  not  superior  to  the  taste  of  the 
age,  wjicn  poetry  was  much  declined.  It  was 
edited  at  Basil,  1555,  8vo.  aud  Frankfort,  1600, 
8vo.  -,  and  a  French  translation  of  it  was  givetl 
by  M.  du  Molard,  in  1742.  Suidas  mentions 
the  "  Calydonics"  and  '*  Persies"  of  the  same 
author.     Fossius  de  Poet.  Grac.     A/f?rrri.— A. 

COLVIUSi,  Andrew,  of  Dort,  in  Holland, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1594,  and  died 
in  167 1  ;  after  having  officiated  as  minister  in 
difiFerenc  Wallooa  churches  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, was  fixed,  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  as  pastor  of  the  Walloon  church  in  his  na- 
tive city.  In  thp  year  i6ao  he  visited  Venice, 
in  the  capacity  of  chaplain  to  the  embassador 
from  their  high  mightinesses ;  in  which  city  he 
cultivated  an  acquamtance  with  the  celebrated 
father  Paul,  vi^hose  treatise  on  the  Inquistdon  he 
translated  from  the  Italian  into  the  Latin  Ian* 

fuage.  This  transladon  was  printed  at  Rotter* 
am  in  165 1.  Cotvius  wa^  intimately  connect- 
ed with  many  other  literary  characters ;  and  to 
him  Saumaise  addressed  his  Letter  on  the  £le« 
'  venth  Chapter  of  tjie  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, whi9h  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1644, 
and  translated  intoHemish  in  1645.  He,  like- 
wise, made  considerable  progress  in  astronomical 
and  philosophical  knowledge,  and  was,  at  the 
same  time,  a  good  poet,  both  in  the  Latin  and 
Flemish  languages.  He  was  also  an  industrious 
and  curious  collector  of  rarities  of  every  descrip- 
tion, as  appears  from  the  catalogue  of'^his  cabi- 
net, which  he  printed  in  the  year  1655,  under 
this  title,  "  Catalogus  Musaji  Andrex  ColviL" 
Moreri.-^^* 

COLVIUS,  Nicholas,  the  only  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born,  at  Dort,  in  1634,  and 
became  colleague  with  his  father  in  the  Walloon 
church  in  that  place,  in  the  year  1655.  After- 
wards he  exercised  his  ministerial  talents  at  Am- 
sterdam, for  the  long  term  of  fifty-five  years. 
In  the  year  1 706  he  composed  a  sermon  on  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry,  which  vras  printed 
at  Amsterdam,  with  the  title  of  "  The  Jubilee 
of  Mr.  Colvius."  In  the  same  yeai:  be  publish- 
ed, in  8vo.  *^  A  Collection  of  the  Regulations 
established  by   the    iSynod   of   the    Walloon 
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CfiUrchcs  in  the  Low-countrieg/*  He  died  in 
1717,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  eighty- 
fourth  year.     Moreri. — M. 

COMBEFIS,  Francis,  a  learned  French  dor 
minican  monk  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
born  at  Marmande,  in  Guienne,  in  the  year 
^  1605,  and  pursued  his  studies  at  first  under  the 
.  instructions  of  the  Jesuits  at  Bourdeaux,  and 
•  afterwards  in  the  convents  of  the  order  ioto 
which  he  entered  at  that  city  and  at  Paris.  His 
principal  attention  was  devoted  to  Greek  litera- 
ture, and  particularly  to  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  historians.  So 
high  was  the  reputation  which  he  acquired,  that 
he  was  fixed  upon  by  the  French  prelates,  at  an 
assembly  held  at  Paris  in  1655,  as  the  most  pro- 
per person  to  be  employed  on  new  editions  and 
vtrsions  of  several  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  re- 
ceived from  them,  in  honourable  reward  of  his 
literary  diligence,  a  pension  of  a  thousand  livres. 
That  pecuniary  rccompence  was  of  greater  mag- 
nitude than'  had  before  been  conferred  by  the 
French  clergy  on  any  individual  of  the  regular 
orde|:s :  a  proof  of  the  great  respect  and  esti- 
mation in  which  his  talents,  were  held.  Among 
other  works,  he  published  those  of  Amphilo- 
chus,  Methodius,  Andreas  Cretensis,  Maximus, 
Basil,  &c.  and  some  pieces  of  Chrysostom,  for 
the  first  time  selected  from  MSS.  in  the  king's 
library.  He-likewise  published  a  "Collection  of 
Lives  of  different  Fathers,  Popes,  and  Martyrs;*' 
additions  to  the  **  Bibliotheca  Grxcorum  Pa- 
tfum,"  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  three  volumes 
folio  }  "  A  Library  of  the  Fathers,  for  the  Use 
of  Preachers,'*  in  eight  volumes  folio  j  "  His- 
toriae  Bysatjtinae  Scriptores,  post  Theophanem," 
in  folio,  undertaken  by  order  of  the  minister 
Colbert,  &c.  Father  Combefis  died  in  the  year 
1679,  **  worn  out,'*  as  his  biographers  express 
themselves,  **  by  the  austerities  of  the  cloister, 
the  labours  of  the  study,  and  the  agonies  of  the 
stone."  Our  author's  style  in  his  Latin  ver- 
sions^ cannot  be  commended  for  its  perspicuity 
or  pjurity.     Moreru     Nouv,  Diet.  Hist, — M. 

COMBER,  or  Cumber,  Thomas,  a  respect- 
able English  divine,  and  strenuous  defender  of 
the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  national 
church  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at 
Wcsterham,  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1645.  Hav- 
ing received  a  classical  education  in  his  native 
place,  he  was  admitted  into  Sydney-Sussex  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1659.  In  that  society  he 
made  coitemendable  proficiency  in  literary  and 
theological  studies;  and  took  his  degrees  of 
B.A.  in  1662-3,  and  of  M.A*  in  1666.  He 
was  afterwards  created  doctor  in  divinity,''  be- 
tween the  years  1^76  and  1679,  accordmg  to 

VOL.  III. 


the  most  probable  surmise,  bv  a  diploma  from 
Lambeth.  In  the  year  1677,  "^  ^^^  collated  by 
archbishop  Sterne  to  the  prebend  of  Holme,  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  York ;  which,  in  168 if 
he  quitted  for  the  prebend  of  Fenton,  in  the 
same  church.  In  the  year  1683-4  he  was  also 
collated  to  the  praecentorship  of  York ;  which 
he  resigned  on  being  nominated  to  the  deanery 
of  Durham,  in  1691.  Dr.  Comber  had  also 
the  honour  of  being  chaplain  to  the  princess 
Anne  of  Denmark,  and  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary.  To  these  successive  preferments 
the  principal  recommendations  appear  to  have 
been  the  respectability  and  excellence  of  his 
character,  and  the  zeal  of  his  labours  in  defend-  . 
ing  or  in  illustrating  the  principles  and  formu- 
laries of  the  established  church.  Dr.  Comber 
maintained  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
Tillotson,  Sharp,  Burnet,  Hicks,  Cave,  Lake, 
and  other  eminent  contemporary  divines )  of 
which  an  interesting  and  entertaining  account 
and  specimens  are  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  his 
Life  and  Writings,  lately  published  by  his 
great-grandson  and  namesake.  He  died  in 
1699,  i*^  ^he  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  his  publications:  "  A  Scho- 
lastical  History  of  the  primitive  and  general 
Use  of  Liturgies  in  the  Christian  Church,  to- 
gether with  an  Answer  to  Mr.  David  Clafkson's 
late  Discourse  concerning  Liturgies,"  in  1690; 
**  A  Companion  to  the  Temple,  or  a  Help  to 
Devotion  in  the  Use  of  the  Common  Prayer, 
&c."  in  1679,  in  two  volumes  8vo. ;  •*  A  Com- 
panion to  the  Altar,  or  a  Help  to  the  worthy- 
receiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  Discourses 
and  Meditations,  &c."  in  1673-45  "  A  brief 
Discourse  upon  the  Ofiices  of  Baptism,  Cate- 
chism-, and  Confirmation,'^  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Companion  to  the  Altar  j  •*  A  Discourse 
oft  the  occasional  Offices  in  the  Common  Prayer, 
viz.  Matrimony,  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  &c.'* 
in  1676,  8vo. ;  "  A  Discourse  upon  the  Man- 
ner and  Forn\  of  making  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons,**  in  1679,  8vo.  •,  "  Short  Discourses 
upon  the  whole  Common  Prayer,  designed  to 
inform  the  Judgment,  and  excite  the  Devotion 
of  such  as  daily  use  the  same,"  in  1684,  8vo. } 
"  Roman  Forgeries  in  the  Councils  during  the 
first  four  Centuries,  together  with  an  Appendix 
concerning  the  Forgeries  and  Errors  in  the  An- 
nals of  Baronius,"  in  1689,  4to. ;  **  Triendly 
and  seasonable  Advice  to  the  Roman-catholics 
of  England,  by  a  charitable  Hand,"  in  lamo.; 
the  fourth  edition  of  which  contains  •/  An  Ad-  " 
dition  of  the  most  convincing  Instances  and  Aui 
thorities,  and  the  Testimony  of  their  own  Writ- 
ess  for  the  same.**  He  likewise  edited  ^*  Christus 
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TriumpIianS}  Comcedia  Apocalyptica,  Autorc 
Johanne  Foxo>  Adglo.  Edita  est  olim  Basilise, 
anno  1556,  nunc  denud  edita,  et  ScholarchU 
Ivdique  literarii  Moderatoribus  dedlcata^  ob  in- 
signem  Styli  Elegantiam  in  Scholas  utilissime 
admittendti,  &c.'*  dated  in  1672.  Biog.  Brit. 
Comber^ s  Memoirs  (f  ^bi  Life  cmd  Writings  of 
Thotnas  Comber^  D.D. — M. 

C0MENIU8,  John  Amos,  a  gramoiarian, 
and  German  protestant  divine,  was  born  in  Mo- 
ravia, in  the  year  1592.     After  pursuing  his 
studies  at  different  places,  particularly  at  Her- 
bom>  in  the  Wetteraw,  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country,  in  which  he  was  successively  ap- 
pointed rector  of  a  college,  minister  of  the 
church  at  Fulnec,  and  director  of  a  school  in 
that  tovm.     In  this  situation  he  employed  him- 
self in  formhig  the  plan  of  a  new  and  more  ex- 
peditious method  of  teaching  languages,  than 
those  generally  followed  j  but  the  greater  part 
of  his  writings  on  this  subject  were  destroyed, 
wjien  the  Spaniards  took  that  town  in  1671,  and 
ptundertd  his  library.      The   persecutions  to 
which  the  protestant  ministers  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  were  stibjected,  in  consequence  of  their 
proscription  by  an  edict  of  the  year  1624,  ^ 
liied  him  to  retire  to  Lesns^  a  city  of  Pobnd» 
Dwerc  he  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  employed 
ia  instructing  young  persons  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage.   At  mat  place  he  published,  in  the  year 
1 63 1,  his   *^  Janua   Linguarum   reserata,''  or 
*'  The  Gate  of  Languages  unlocked  *,"  a  wo^k 
which  Mras  so  wcU  received  by  the  world  as  to 
be  translated  into  not  only  twelve  European, 
but  also  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Mo- 
gul languages.     So  great  was  the  reputation 
which  Comenius  acquired  by  this  work,  that  he. 
wjis  invited  into  Sweden,  in  the  year  1638,  and 
was  pressed  to  undertake  a  commission  for  re- 
fomiing  all  the  schools  in  that  kingdom.     After 
having  declintd  tliat  oiFer,  he  resumed  his  atten* 
tion  to  his  new  method  of  instructir^g  youth, 
of  which  he  published  a  specimen,  under  the 
title  of  "Pansophix   Prodromus,'*   or   "The 
Forerunner  of  Universal  Science."    The  addi- 
tional fame  which  he  obtained  by  this  publica- 
tion, occasioned  his  invitation  to  rlngland,  in  the 
year  1641,  where  the  parliament  were  desirous 
of  employing  him  in  introducing  a  better  system 
of  education  into  the  schools  of  that  country. 
But  the  civil  war,  which  was  then  raging,  ea- 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  parliament  fo  other  ob- 
jects.    In  the  following  year  he  returned  to 
Sweden,    encouraged    by    private    patronage, 
which  secured  to  him  a  liberal  maintenance) 
81^^  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  the  compk- 
^Mk  of  his  fevourite  work.    After  a  coofereoce 


with  chancellor  Ozenstiem,  he  was  induced  t0 
retire  to  Elbispi  where  he  employed  himself 
fof  six  years  in  perfecting  his  new  methods^ 
which,  however,  at  the  expiration  of  that  pe- 
riod, did  not  obtain  for  the  author  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  engage  him  to  commit  it  to  the 
press.   In  the  year  1648,  Comenius  was  invited 
to  the  court  ot  Sisisruund  Ragotski^  prince  of 
Transylvania;    wnere,   during  four  years,  he 
appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  devising  and 
proposing,  regulations  for  the  college  of  ratak, 
upon  the  plan  of  his  Pa^isophia.    Afterwards  he 
returned  to  Lesna,  where  he  continued  till  the 
year  165$^  when  that  town  was  burnt  during 
the  war  between  the  Swedes  and  Poles,  and  ij^ 
it  all  his  manuscripts,  exceptikig  what  he  had 
written  on  the  Pansophia,  and  some  Apocalyp* 
tic  treatises.     From  Lesn^,  Comenius  fled  to 
Silesia,  whence  he  removed  into  Braodenburgy 
afterwards  to  Hamburg,  and  at  last  to  Amster- 
dam, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  hb  days. 
In  that  city  he  received  encouragement  and  li- 
beral support  from   some  opuknt  mercha^tSy 
who  expected  great  advantages  to  their  childrea 
from  the  application  of  his  proposed  new  me- 
thod of  instruction;    and,   in  the  year  1657, 
published  tlie  di£ferent  parts  of  his  ^  New  Me« 
thod  of  Teaching,"  at  the  expence  of  Lawrence 
de.Qeer,  the  son  of  that  gentlenaan  to  whom  he 
was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  support  in  Sweden^ 
and  at  Elbing.     ^^  It  is.  a  book  in  folio,"  says 
Bayic,  ^^  divided  into  four  parts,  which  cost  the 
author  watchful  hours,   and  much  nioney  to 
others,  and  from  which  the  republic  of  letters 
drew  no  manner  of  profit ;  neither  do  I  believe 
that. there  is  any  thing  usefully  practicable  ia 
the  author's  scheme.''  In  this  opinion  he  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  general  verdict  of  the  learned 
world;  and  the  name  of  the  author  is  now 
added  to  those  of  many  other  scholars,  respect- 
able for  erudition,  and  the  most  upright  gene*- 
Tous  intentions,  but  who  have  been  fundameivr 
tally  deficient  in  judgment,  and  whose  talents^ 
have  been  sadly  misapplied.     But  our  author's 
deficiency  in  judgment  was  not  confined  to  his 
labours  on  the  subjects  of  education  and  gram-  . 
mar.     After  his  settlement  at  Amsterdam^  he 
revived  his  attention  to  the  Apocalypse  of  St. 
John,  which  had  occasionally  employed  his  stu- 
dies in  the  earlier  part  of  life ;.  and,  heated  by  a 
fervid  inuigination,  embraced  the  wild  notions 
entertained  by  enthusiastical  writers  in  Holland, 
and  among  some  French  protestants,  about  the. 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  respecting 
the  immediate  fall  of  Antichrist,  and  the  speedy 
commencement  of  the  ipillennium.     Under  the 
iniipressi^ii^  M^ch  theie  whim^cre^tedj  he  care- 
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ffilly  collected  the  Visions  of  Kottcttis,  of  Chris- 
tina Poniatovia,  and  of  Drabricius,  and  puWiish- 
ed  chem  at  Amsterdam.     Gustavos  Adolphus, 
Charies    Gustavus,   Cromwell,    and   Ragotski, 
were  in  these  reveries  pointed  out  as  the  dis- 
tinguished characters  selected  by  Heaven  to  ful- 
fil the  prophecies  of  scripture,  by  exterminating 
the  house  of  Austria,  arid  overturning  the  throne 
of  the  popes.     When  the  events  of  the  world 
had  contributed  to  dissipate  a  considerable  part 
of  the  illusion,  our  author  was  led  to  acknow- 
ledge the  vanity  of  much  of  what  he  had  writ- 
ten ;  but  he  was  not  cured  of  his  fanaticism. 
With    the   celebrated   Madame   Bourignon  he 
united  closely  in  friendship  and  sentknent ;  and 
on  his  death-bed  he  exclaimed,  **  All  the  know* 
ledge  and  learning,  that  I  have  had,  are  only  the 
productions  of  reason  and  the  human  mind,  and 
the  effects  of  human  study  •,  but  she  has  a  wis- 
dom and  a  ^ight  that  proceed  immediately  from 
God  alone,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"     He  died  at 
Amsterdam   in   the   year    167 1.     Besides   the 
^ork^  already  mentioned,  Comenius  published 
••  Commentaries  oh  the   Apocalypse-,"    softie 
treatises  In  the  socinian  controversy,  occasioned 
by  the  Irenicum  Ircnicorum,  seu  reconciliatoriS 
Christianorum  bodiernorum  jhJorma  triplex,  &c. 
a  work  published  by  Daniel  Zuikerus,  a  native  of 
Dantzic;  and  ••  Historia  Fratrum  Boheniorum,"  ^ 
in  4to.    Bayle.  Aforeri.  Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — M. 
COMES,'  Natalis,   whose  real  nariic  wai 
Natal  Conti,  was  bom  at' Milan,  of  Venetian 
parentage,  in  the  sixteenth  century.   He  appeart 
to  have  resided  much  at  Milan,  and  is  said  also 
to  have  been  a  professor  at  Padua,  but  his  name 
is  not  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  that  tini* 
versity.    He  was  a  man  of  great  classical  learn- 
ing, and  distinguished  himself  as  a  writfer.    He 
translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  the  Deipno* 
sophists  of  Athenaeus,  the  Rhetoric  of  ilcrmo- 
gencs,  and  other  works.    He  wrote  poems  botK 
Greek  and  Latin.    Of  the  latter  a  collection 
was  published  at  Venice  in  Kjo.  He  composed 
«  history  of  his  own  times,  worn  1545  to  1572^ 
m  Latin,  printed  at  Venice  in- 158?,  and  after-' 
wards  enlarged  by  the  author,    iut  the  work' 
ty  which  he  is  best  knowri  is  a  system  of  an- 
€Y^i  mythology,  entHled  "  Mythologi«e,6iveEx- 
jrticationis  Fabiilarutti,  Libr.  JL"  first  published 
between  1561  and  1564,  dedicated  to  Charles 
I^.  of  France.    It  is  a  learned  compilaftidn ;  but 
<lie  author  is  too  fontl  of  pursuifi^  allegorical  and 
mystical  senses  •,   whence  Joseph  Scaliget  ha^ 
called  liim  **  homo  futilissimus.      It  has,  how-, 
ever,  been  much  consulted,  and  has  been  pilhged 
6y  those  who  have  decried  it.     He  cHed  some' 
tbaoe  before  rySy.     llratfoscii.    AAreri.^A. 


C6MITbLO,  Paul,  of  ]?eit)use,  in  Italf, 
a  Jesuit,  and  one  of  the  ablest  casuists  belong- 
ing to  that  society,  acquired  considerable  repu- 
tation by  his  instructions  in  morality  and  positives 
theology,  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  seven- 
teenth century.  He  died  at  his  native  placd, 
in  1626,  at  tlie  age  of  eighty  years.  Among 
the  publications  of  which  he  was  the  Author, 
besides  several  treatises  in  support  of  the  causte 
•of  pope  Paul  V.  against  the  spirited  and  tri- 
umphant opposition  to  his  edicts  and  bulls  by 
the  republic  of  Venice,  are  **  Catena  illustriunfi 
authorum  in  Librum  Job,"  translated  frorfl 
the  Greek  into  Latin  5  "  Concilia,  sen  re^ 
yponsi  moralia,"  in  4to.  /*  Doctrina  de  Con*- 
tractji  universo,  &c.**  Moreri.  Nouv.  Did, 
HfSi.-^M.- 

COMMANDINE,  Frederick,  mathema- 
tician, was  bom  at  Urbino  in  Italy,  in  the  year 
1509.  To  a  great  depth  and  just  taste  in  the 
mathematics  he  joined  a  critical  skill  in  the 
Greek  language.  He  translated  and  etplained 
the  writings  of  several  of  the  Greek  mathema*^ 
ricians.  He  studied  medicine  at  Padua ;  and  re- 
ceived a  doctor's  degree  at  Ferrara.  The  time 
of  his  death  was  September  3>  1575,  being  sixty*- 
five  years  of  age. 

Of  his  own  works  Commandinc  publiihed 
the  following:  i.  "  Commcntaritis  in  Planis* 
ph^rium  Ptolemsei,"  iJjfS,  in  ito.  2.  **  De 
Centro  Gravitatis  Solidotumj"  nonon.  1565,  iti 
4to.  3 .  *•  Horoiogiorurti  Descriptio,"  Rom,  1 561, 
in  4to.  He  translated,  illustrated  wifli  notes, 
the  following  works,  most  of  them  beautifully 
printed  in  4to.  by  the  celebrated  printer  Aldus  : 
I.  **  Archimedis  Circuli  Parabolas,  de  Conoidi* 
bus  &  Sphaeroidibus,  de  Arena  Numero,^*  ^5S^' 
.i2.  ^  Ptolomtei  Planispharium,  &  Planisphse- 
riuni  Jordani,"  1558.  3.  **  Ptolomaci  Analem- 
nia,'*'  1 562.  4.  **  Archimedis  de  lis  quas  vehun- 
tur  in  aqua,'*  ij^j.  5.  **  ApoUonii  Pergsei  Co* 
nicorum  libriquatuor,  una  cum  Pappi  Alexan* 
drini  Lemmatibus  5c  Cotnnientariis  £utocii  As** 
calonitse,"  &c.  1566.  6.  "  Mjithometes  Bag* 
dadinus  de  Superficierum  EHvisiohibus,"  1570* 
7.  «ElementaEucliais,"i572.  8.  **  Aristarchu^ 
de  Magnitudinibus  &  DistantiisSolis  &  Luna,'* 
IC7«.  9.  *'  Heronis  Alexandrini  Spiritualium 
Kber,"  1583.  10.  **  Pappi  Alexandrini  Collec- 
tiOnes  Mathetnaticx,"  1588.  Moreri.  HuttoH^i 
Bict.^VT.  N. 

COMMENDONE,  Gianprancesco,  cardii 
nal,  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  Romish  church. 
Was  bom  at  Venice  in  1524.  His  fsither,  An- 
tonio, a  physician  and  man  of  letters,  came  ori-*^ 
ginaily  from  Bergamo.*  Glanfrancesco  begarf 
to  compose  Latin  verses  aft  twl*  years-  of  age/ 
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and  at  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  study  at  Padua, - 
where  he  obtained  great  distinction.     Visiting 
Rome  in  1550,  he  became  known,  by  his  vcxscs, 
to  the  pope  Julius  III.  who  made  him  his  cham- 
berlain ;  and  finding  in  him  qualities  of  more  im- 
portance than  writing  poetry,  employed  hirti  in 
public  business.     He  was  sent  first  to  Urbino  j 
and  in  1553  he  accompanied  the  legate,  cardinal 
Bandino,  to  Flanders,  by  whom  he  was  sent 
secretly  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  enquir- 
ing into  the  state  of  religion  under  the  new 
queen  Mary.    He  was   employed  in  various 
other  commissions  to  foreign  states  during  this 
pontificate.     Paul  IV.  nominated  him  ^  to  the 
bishopric  of  Zant,  and  sent  him  as  legate  to 
the  different  states  of  Italy,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  join  him  in  a  common  league.     Pius 
IV.  raised  him  to  the  cardinalate  in  1565,  at 
which  time  he  was  nuncio  in  Poland.     He  was 
afterwards  present  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  in 
which,  after  the  accession  of  Pius  V .  he  con- 
tinued to  assist  as  legate*     He  acted  with  zeal 
for  his  church,  in  causing  the  ^decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent  to  be  received  in  Germany, 
and  in  opposing  all  indulgences  of  toleration  to 
the  Lutnerans.    He  was  in  Poland   as  legate 
at  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
tQ  which  he  contributed.     Gregory  XIII.  was 
irejudiced  against  this   cardinal,  and  sufiered 
lim  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  imperial  faction, 
who  accused  him  of  partiality  towards  France* 
Some  of  the. principal  cardinals,  however,  de- 
clared in  his  favour ;  and  upon  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness of  the  pope,  they  projected  to  raise  Com- 
mendone  to  the  pontincal  chair ;  but  the  pope 
recovered,  and  the    cardinal  died  at  Padua, 
whither  he  had  retired  in  December  1584.   He 
3Hras  generally  reckoned  one  of  the  ablest  men 
of  his  time  in  political  affairs,  as  well  as  a  man  of 
learning,  and  a  patron  of  literature.    He  was  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  many  of  the  most  emi- 
pent  scholars  then  in  Italy ;  and  several  of  the 
letters  of  Annibal  Caro  are  addressed  to  him; 
He  left  no  printed  writings,  but  some  Latin 
poems  among  those  of  the  Academy  of  Occulti, 
of  which  he  was  patron,  and  some  letters  in- 
serted in  the  notes  to  those  of  Julio  Poggiano. 
JHoreri*     TirabdscbL — A. 

COMMERSON,  Philibert,  a  naturalist  of 
extraordinary  zeal  and  ability,  was  born  in 
1727  at  Chatillon-les-Dombes,  in.Bresse.  After 
finishing  his  academical  course,  he  pursued  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  became  a  doctor  of  phy-* 
sic,  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Montpd- 
lier.  He  made  that  city  his  residence,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  opportunity  it  gave  him,  by 
Bieans  of  the  royal  botanical  garden^  of  gratis 


hi 


fytng  his  ardour  for  exartiining  and  colkccinjt 
plants.      This    passion   he  indulged   without 
bounds  or  moderation,  making  no  scruple  of 
plundering  the  garden  of  its  rarest  treasures  for 
the  sake  of  enriching  his  herbal ;  and  when  by 
this  conduct  he  hid  excluded  himself  from  ad- 
mission, he  used  to  scale  the  wails  by  night  in 
order  to  continue  his  depredations.     His  repu- 
tation as  a  naturalist,  however,  was  probably 
rather  promoted  than  injured  by  this  irregu- 
larity ;  and  after  he  had  resided  but  four  years 
at  Montpellier  he  was  selected  by  Linnaeus  as 
the  fittest  person  to  form  a  collection  for  the 
queen  of  Sweden  of  the  fishes  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   This  task  he  executed  with  so  much 
assiduity  as  to  produce  a  complete  idithyology ;    - 
and  his  labours  were  rewarded  as  well  by  an  m- 
crease  of  fame,  as  by  other  recompences.     In 
1755  he  undertook  an  extensive  herborisation 
in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy  | 
and  in  1758  he  formed  a  botanical  garden  at  hit 
native  place,  Chatillon,  which  at  length  contain- 
ed above  3000  exotic  plants.  He  also  assisted  in 
forming  other  gardens  of  the  like  kind.    No- 
thing  could  exceed  the  ardour  with  which  he 
pursued  the  bewitching  study  of  botany.     It 
occupied  him  solely  for  days  and  weeks,  scarce- 
ly allowing  him  the    necessary  intervals  for 
sle^p  and  refreshment*      He  often    returned 
from  his  botanical  excursions  emaciated  with 
hunger  and  fatigue,  and  full  of  bruises  from 
falls   among  the  rocks  an'd  precipices.     The 
warmth  of  his  constitution  had  from  his  youth 
rendered  him  highly  sensible  to  propensities  of 
a 'more  tender  kind.     These  he  gratified  in  a 
regular  way  by   marriage,  in  1760,  with  an 
amiable  woman,  whom  he  bad  the  misfortune 
of  losing  in  childbed  within  two  years.     He 
felt  his  calamity  with  extreme  sensibility,  and 
soothed  his  regret  by  perpetuating  her  memory 
in  the  name  of  a  plant,  which  he  called  P«/- 
cheria  Commersonia,     He  had  planned  some  con^ 
siderable  works  in  natural  history,  when,  visit- 
ing Paris  in  1764,  he  formed  a  connection  with 
all  the  learned  botanists  of  that  capital,  and  was 
recommended  to  the  duke  de  Praslin,  minister 
for  the  marine,  as  a  person  excellently  qualified 
for  the  post  of  naturalist  to  an  expedition  for 
discovery  then  preparing  under  M.  Bougain- 
ville.    The  appointment  ^was  conferred   upon 
him,  and  he  sailed  about  the  close  of  l^66. 
The  places  he  particularly  visited  were  the  river 
La  Plata,  Brazil,  the  straits  of  Magellan,  the 
numerous  islands  scattered  over  the  Bouth  sea^- 
and  the  Moluccas.     In  allthese  places  he  made 
the  best  use  of  every  opportunity  for  examining 
and  collecting  the  stores  of  nature.    At  the  Isle 
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of  France,  where  the  expedition  reposed  some 
time  after  crossing  the  Pacific  ocean,  Com- 
merson  formed  the  plan  of  an  academy  i  but 
he  wanted  the  coolness  and  steady  prudence 
necessary  to  render  schemes  of  this  kind  suc- 
cessful ;  besides,  it  appears  that  he  had  fallen 
into  some  discredit,  for  his  appointments  were 
suppressed  at  this  time,  though  he  afterwards 
recovered  his  pension.  From  the  Isle  of  France 
he  went  in  1770  or  1771  to  Madagascar;  and 
though  his  health  was  now  much  impaired,  he 
made  considerable  additions  to  his  discoveries 
in  that  island,  which  he  calls  the  land  of  promise 
to  a  naturalist.  So  much  extended,  indeed, 
were  his  ideas  of  the  riches  of  nature  by  his 
voyages,  that  in  a  letter  from  Madagascar  he 
speaks  with  a  sort  of  contempt  of  all  the  efforts 
made  to  arrange  them  systematically.  He  ob« 
sbrves  that  Linnaeus  had  described  no  more  than 
7  or  8000  species  of  plants,  whereas,  says  he, 
"  I  can,  myself,  exhibit  25,000  species  n*  and 
dare  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  exists  at  least 
four  or  five  times  that  number  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth."  He  transmitted  hence  a  very 
extraordinary  account  of  a  nation  of  dwarfs  in- 
habiting the  mountains  in  the  central  parts  of 
Madagascar,  which«  if  .correct,  exhibits  the  im- 
mediate connecting  link  between  the  human 
race  and  the  brute  creation.     This  has  been 

fublished  by-^M.  de  la  Lande  at  the  end  of  the 
aris  editipn  of  the  voyage  of  Messrs.  Banks  and 
Solander.  From  this  island  Commerson  pro- 
ceeded to  that  of  Bourbon,  where  he  made 
many  curious  observations  on  the  volcano  burn- 
ing in  its  centre.  Thence  he  returned  to  the 
Isle  of  France,  where,  exhausted  by  the  fa- 
tigues of  his  studies,  and,  as  it  is  hinted,  debili»> 
tated^  by  another  species  of  intemperance,^  he 
died  on  March  13,  i773-  His  character  was 
that  of  impetuous  ardour  and  vivacity,  prone  to 
excess  in  every  thing,  except  in  eating  and 
drinkine,  full  of  imagination,  active,  desultory, 
and  turbulent.  He  left  to  the  king's  cabinet  all 
his  botanical  collections,  which  even  before  his 
voyage  amounted  to  above  200  volumes  folio. 
The  collections  made  during  the  voyage,  with 
his  papers,  filled  thirty-two  cases,  which  were 
brought  to  PaVis  in  1774,  and  deposited  in  the 
royal  garden,  for  the  examination  of  some  of 
the  first  naturalists.  So  much  may  be  done  by 
one  man,  in  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  a  favourite 
object  I  Eloge  de  M<,  Commerson  par  JH,  de  la 
Lande. — A. 

*  CXDMMINES,  Pmup  de,  lord  of  Argenton, 

'a  celebrated  historian  of  his  own  times,  was 

born  of  a  noble  family  in  Flanders  in  1445. 

He  passed  his  you^  in  the  court  of  Charles  the 


Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  great  familiarity ;  but,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  he  iefc  his  service,  and  went  over,  in 
1472,  to  that  of  Lewis  XL  king  of  France,  by 
whom  he  was  made  chamberlain  and  senechal 
of  Poitou.  This  prince  was  greatly  attached 
to  Commines,  and  employed  him  in  variokit 
important  tiegociations }  he  even  trusted  him. 
so  far  as  sometimes  to  cause  him  to  sleep  with 
him,  a  great  proof  of  confidence  in  so  suspi- 
cious a  character.  Commines  possessed  various- 
qualities  which  fitted  him  for  public  life.  He 
h^d  a  good  person  and  a  quick  understanding  ^ 
he  spoke  several  modem  languages,  and  had 
such  a  power  of  memory  and  comprehension,, 
that  he  could  dictate  at  once  to  four  secretaries* 
He  married  an  heiress  of  a  noble  house  in  An«^ 
jou,  by  whom  he  acquired  several  manors.  He." 
was  present  with  Lewis  in  many  of  his  journiesv 
and  expeditions,  and  he  accompanied  his  suo- 
eessor,  Charles  VIU.  to  the  conquest  of  Naples** 
But  his  favour  undet  that  prince  was  short- 
lived.. Upon  an  accusation  of  attachment  to* 
the  party  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  was  ar— 
>  rested,  and  confined  at  Loches  eight  months,, 
in  one  of  those  iron  cages,  which  his  former* 
master  made  use  of  as  instruments  of  his  ty*- 
ranny-—  Thence  he  was  transferred  to  a  prisons 
at  Paris,  where  he  remained  eighteen  month*' 
longer  before  he  cOuld  obtain  a  trial.  He  wa^^ 
at  length  declared  innocent,  and  set  at  liberty- 
When  the  duke  of  Orleans  became  king,  b)^> 
the  name  of  Lewis  XIL  it  was  thought  extra- 
ordinary that  he  took  no  notice  of  Commines  \* 
which  circumstance  seems  to  shew  that'  Lewi»^ 
XIL  could  forget  the  services,  as  well  as  the  in- 
juries, done  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  died* 
at  his  seat  of  Argenton  in  Toitou,  in  ijop* 
The  work,  which  has  rendered  him  celebrated: 
is  his  '*  Memoirs,''  containing  an  account  ofi 
the  principal  events  of  the  reigns  of  Lewis  XI.. 
and  Charles  VIII.  during  a  period  of  thirty-fouc' 
years.  This  work  is  peculiarly  valuable,. as  be-^ 
ing  written  by  one  personally  acquainted  with« 
most  of  the  transactions  he  records,  and  pos** 
sessed  of  a  sincere  and  candid  disposition,  with: 
a  sipiple  and  unaffected  style.  He.  intenhises* 
his  narration  with  reflections,  generally  solidf 
and  judicious.  He  is  supposed  rather  too  fa* 
vourable  to  the  memory  of  Lewis  XL  yet  not. 
so  as  to  falsify  facts*  The  learned  Lipsius  does^. 
not  scruple  to  equal  him  with  the  historians  of. 
antiquity,  and  recommends  his  book  as  the. 
pocket  companion  of  princes.  Many  editions-. 
have  been  published  of  it,  with  notes  and  illus^ 
trations  by  different  learned  men.  The  best  is^t 
that  of  tlxe  abbe  Lenglet  du  Fresnoi,.  17,47 j^ 
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4  vols.   4to.  printed  at  Paris  with  London  in 
the  title.     MorerL     Nouv,  Diet.  Hist. '^ A. 

COMMIRE,  John,  a  Jesuit,  celebrated  for 
his  skill  in  writing  Latin  verse,  was  bom  in 
1625  at  Amboise,  where  his  father  kept  a  ten- 
nis-court. He  applied  with  great  assiduity  td 
classical  literature,  and  acquired  much  reputa** 
tion  as  a  poet,  by  a  collection  of  pieces  in  the ' 
Latin  language,  which  first  appeared  in  1678* 
He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  proper  busi- 
tiess  of  his  profession,  but  taught  theology  seve- 
ral years,  and  officiated  as  a  director.  He  was  of 
an  open  and  upright  disposition,  and  had  a 
great  dislike  to  worldly  aifeirs.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1702.  The  poems  of  Commire,  of 
whidi  a  further  collection  appeared  after  his 
death,  consist  of  paraphrases  on  the  scriptures, 
odes,  idylls,  fables,  epigrams,  &c.  of  which  the 
general  character  is  facility,  copiousness,  and 
amenity.  Abundant  reading  had  given  him  a 
rapid  now  of  expression,  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  poetic  warmth,  but,  perhaps,  was. 
little  more  than  memory ;  a  common  case  in 
modern  Latin  versifiers,  who  frequently  have 
displayed  nothing  of  vigour  or  fancy  when 
tricing  in  their  own  tongue.  "  Father  Com- 
mire,** says  Baiilet,  "  has  given  some  speculat- 
i^s  room  to  suppose,  that  he  possessed  a  snuff- 
box full  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Lucan,  Statius,  and 
dlaudian,  powdered  and  mingled  together." 
He  ia  said  to  have  succeeded  best  in  his  odes, 
probably  because  custom  has  allowed  a  mixture 
cjf  all  styles  and  subjects  in  that  specfes  of  com- 
position* On  the  other  hand,  his  fables  are 
said  to  have  the  elegant  simplicity  of  Phaedrus* 
He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  had  an  extraordinary 
facility  in  adopting  the  manner  of  any  ancient 
.author  he  chose  to  imitate.  An  edition  of  all 
his  poems  was  published  in  1  vols.  1 2mo.  1 754. 
Gommire  had  planed  a  history  in  Latin  of  the 
wafts  between  France  and  England,  in  which  he 
had  made  some  progress.  He  also  communi- 
CTbted  critical  remarks  on  ancient  authors  to 
80me  men  of  learning  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected. Bcnttet  Jugem.  des  Savans,  Moreri. 
thuv.  Diet.  Hist.— A. . 

GOMMODUS,  LuciTTS  AuRELras  Anto- 
Niifus,  Roman  emperor,  the  only  son  of  the 
•emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  was 
born  A.D.  161.  He  was  a  memorable  instance 
how  little  that  branch  of  education  which  may 
be  called  the  preceptive  or  didactic  is  able  to 
CJontro!  the  infltience  of  either  an  originally  bad 
.  ^Msposition,  or  of  external  circumstances  and 
iSitttation.  The  royal  philosopher  had  taken  all 
possiUe  care  to  educate  his  son  in  virtue  and 
Jonowledge,  by  placing  round  him  tutors  of  the 


highest  reputation  5  but  from  the  first  opcninp;s 
oihis  mind  young  Commodus  displayed  a  most 
untoward  disposition  towards  serious  study,  and 
a  strong  propensity  to  improper,  gratifications. 
He  likewise  early  manifested  a  passionate  and 
cruel  temper,  if  the  story  be  true,  that  at  the 
age  of  twelve  he  ordered  a  slave  who  had  not 
heated  his  bath  sufficiently,  to  be  thrown  into  a 
glowing  furnace,  and  that  his  preceptor  was  ob^ 
Hged  to  deceive  him  as  to  the  performance  of 
the  order,  by  the  smell  of  a  burning  sheep's-skin. 
But  it  is  surely  improbable  that  the  wise  .Marcus 
Aurelius  would  at  so  early  an  age  give  his  son 
the  power  of  doing  such  horrid  mischief.  Yict 
the  wisdom  of  the  father  was  proved  defective 
by  the  premature  honours  and  prerogatives 
which  he  bestowed  on  Commodus  not  long 
after,  who,  in  his  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year, 
was  made  full  partaker  of  the  sovereign  power. 
He  probably  thought  by  this  elevation  to  en-^ 
gage  his  son  in  the  serious  occupations  of  go- 
vernment ;  but  in  reality  he  only  furnished  him 
with  more  unrestrained  licence  of  pursuing  a 
course  of  gross  debauchery.  The  prince  turn- 
ed the  palace  into  a  brothel,  and  associated  with 
gladiators,  and  persons  of  the  vilest  condition  j  - 
and  the  emperor  was  forced  to  wink  at  disor- 
ders which  it  was  too  late  to  cure.  In  the  year 
180,  at  the  aee  of  nineteen,  Gommodus  suc- 
ceeded peaceably  to  the  empire.  He  soon 
quitted  the  command  of  the  army,  then  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  and,  making  a  hasty 
treaty  with  the  Marcomanni,  returned  triumphant 
to  Rome.  He  was  received  with  all  the  incon- 
siderate applause  and  affection  usually  bestowed 
upon  the  voung  heir  of  a  throne  5  and  during 
the  three  nrst  years  of  his  reign  the  influence 
of  his  father's  virtuous  counsellors  prevented 
any  acts  of  tyranny  towards  his  subjects.  He 
even,  on  the  discovery  of  ManiKus,  secretary  ta 
Avidius  Gassius,  a. rebel  in  the  late  reign,  re- 
fused to  see  him,  and  burnt  his  papers  without 
reading  them.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  his 
private  vices  were  ripening.  He  gave  himself 
up  to  the  most  infamous  pleasures,  in  which  h^ 
violated  all  decency  and  moderation  j  and  he  in- 
ured himself  to  crueky  by  the  inhuman  sports 
of  the  amphitheatre,  and  by  personal  combats 
with  gladi^ors  armed  so  as  to  be  incapable 
of  resisting  or  hurting  him.  A  conspiracy* 
against' his  life,  excited  by  his  sister  Lucilla,  a 
proud  and  abandoned  woman,  impatient  of  her' 
inferiority  of  rank  to  the  empres8>  was  the  first 
circumstance  that  awaked  the  fears  and  jealou- 
sies of  Gommodus.  The  assassin  employed  on' 
this  occasion  cried,  as  be  aimed  die  blow» 
^ The  senate  sends  you  this."  His  purposewai 
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prevented  i  but  the  emperor  was  indelibly  im- 
pressed  with  hatred  and  suspicion  of  that  Body. 
That  odious  class  of  men,  tlie  delators^  or  in- 
fbrmers>  always  the  instruments  of  tyrants^ 
were  again  encouraged,  and  numbers  oi  emi* 
nent  persons  fell  victims  to  false  accusations. 
Perennis,  a  minister  to  whom  he  had  given  all  his 
confidence,  and  who  is  represented  in  very  dif- 
ferent colours  by  the  historians  Dion  and  Hero- 
dian,  lost  his  life  under  a  charge  of  aspiring  to 
the  empire.  He  was  succeeded.by  one  Cleander, 
originally  a  slave,  who  had  risen,  by  the  basest 
arts.  He  became  all-powerful,  and  amassed 
more  wealth  than  any  imperial  freedman  before 
him ;  when,  in  a  furious  sedition,  occasioned  by 
a  famine,  the  affrighted  emperor,  who  had  in 
vain  attempted  to  quell  it  by  means  of  the  pre- 
torian  guards,  caused  his  head  to  be  thrown  out 
among  the  enraged  populace.  To  such  persona 
were  all  the  cares  of  government  confided ;  for 
Commodus  himself  was  solely  occupied  by  his 
pleasures,  and  bv  the  achievements  of  the  am- 

fhitheatre,  whicn  was  his  great  scene  4>f  action, 
laving  by  long  practice  attained  uncommon 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  other  weapons, 
it  was  his  delight  and  pride  to  exhibit  his  talents 
before  the  assembled  people;  and  animals  of 
the  rarest  species  were  collected  from  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  empire  in  order  to  serve  as> 
marks  for  the  imperial  archer.  For  the  merit 
of  delivering  the  world  from  these  monsters^ 
he  assumed  the  title  and  insignia  of  Hercules, 
in  which  character  he  frequently  appears  on  his 
medals.  One  mode  of  his  acting  the  Roman 
Hercules  singularly  displayed  his  cowardice  and 
cruelty.  He  assembled  all  the  unfortunate 
vrretches  in  the  city  who  had  lost  the  use  of 
their  legs  by  accident  or  disease,  and  causing 
them  to  be  wrapt  up  in  fantastical  habits,  like 
dragons  or  monsters,  and  armed  with  sponges 
instead  of  stones^  he  rushed  upon  them  with 
his  club,  and  laid  them  all  dead  at  his  feet.  His 
mock  combats  as^  a -gladiator,  solemnly  recorded 
in  the  public  acts  as  the  most  heroic  exploits, 
amounted  in  the  whole  to  the  number  of  735  ; 
in  which  he  always  obtained  a  victory,  blood- 
less to  himself,  but  frequently  fatal  to  his  anta- 
gonists. He  at  length  made  a  mere  diversion 
of  killing  and  mutilating  the  wretches  who 
came  in  his  way,  and  seemed  to  propose  for  his 
imitation  the  most  extravagant  and  ferocious 
deeds  of  the  frantic  CaUgula.  Meantime  he 
was  continually  sacrificing  to  his  political  sus- 
picions the  senators  most  distiiiguished  for  rank 
and  dignity ;  and  he  sought  out  with  peculiar 
anxiety  as  his  viqtims,  all  who  were  connected, 
even  the  most  remotely,  with  the  blood  of  thd 


Antonioes*  At  length  his  mad  and  detestabl9 
career  caijie  to  its  merited  end.  Meeting  with 
some  opposition  to  his  bloody  and  infamous  de- 
signs from  his  bosom  counsellors,  Marcia  his 
favourite  concubine,  Eclectus  his  chamberlain» 
and  Letus  his  pretorian  prefect,  he  resolved  to 
put  them  to  death,  and  entered  their  names  im 
a  long  list  of  others  destined  to  the  same  fate* 
He  was  thoughdes^  enough  to  leave  the  tablets 
iu  which  this  was  written,  upon  a  couch  in  hf$ 
apartnient,  while  he  went  to  bathe.  A  little 
child,  kept  about  his  person  as  a  favourite,  hap- 
pened to  take  them  up,  and  Marcia  found  then^ 
in  his  hand.  From  curiosity  she  opened  them, 
and  discovered  her  own  name  at  the  head  of 
the  fatal  list.  She  immediately  sent  for  the 
chamberlain  and  prefect,  and  apprised  them  of 
tlieir  common  danger.  It  was  resohred^  to  anti^ 
cipate  the  stroke;  and  Marcia,  mixing  some 
poison  in  wine,  presented  it  to  him  as  he  came 
out  of  the  bath.  He  soon  fell  asleep;  but 
awaking  from  the  operation  of  the  poison,  he 
was  persuaded  to  try  to  dispel  the  stupor  he 
felt  by  exercise.  A  strong  athlete,  named 
Narcissus,  was  called  in,  who,  as  he  vras  di- 
rected, contrived  witli  very  little  difficultpto 
strangle  him  while  they  wrestled.  Such  was 
the  end  of  Commodus,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  192,  after  he  had  reigned  near  thirteen 
years.  His  mtmory  was  by  me  senate  declared 
execrable,  his  monuments  were  defaced,  ^txki 
his  body,  after  being  buried  by  his  successes 
Pertinax)  was  disinterred,  burnt,  *  and  its  ashes 
scattered  in  the  wind.  Herodian.  DUn*  Lam*- 
pridius.     Crevier.     GMon»-»—A» 

COMNENA,  see  Anna. 

COMNENUS,  see  Alexius,  AnvRomcvSf 
Isaac,  &c. 

COMPTE,  Lewis  le,  a  native  of  Bour** 
deau«,  and  d  the  order  of  Jesuits,  was  sent 
by  them  to  China,  in  tlie  united  charactei's  o€ 
missionary  akid  mathematiciafi,  in  the  year  1685* 
On  his  return  home,  he  published,  in  the  epis- 
tolary form,  two  volumes  of  *'  Memoirs  on  the 
present  State  of  China,  &c."  which,  before  the 
appearance  of  Du  flalde's  History,  were 
considered  as  containing  the  mpst  autlientic  in- 
formation  relative  to  that  country  within  the 
reach  of  European  readers.  But  father  le 
Compte-has  been  accused  of  too  great  partiality 
for  the  character  of  the  Chinese,  and  of  attri- 
buting to  them  earlier  advances  in  civilisatioa 
and  improvement,  than  his  document,  or  pro  ^ 
bability,  will  warrant.  For  he  asserts  that  they 
had  entertained  just  notions  respecting  the 
Deity,  during  a  period  of  2000, years,  and  had 
practised  the  purest  lessons  of  mPiality^  al  » 
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time  ^hcn  the  rest  of  the  world  was  involved 
in  error  and  vice.  The  method,  however, 
which  the  clergy  adopted  of  refuting  his  asser- 
tions, by  proscribing  them,  and  that  of  the  par- 
liament, by  condemning  his  book  to  the  flames, 
were  not-  the  proper  means  of  exploding  their 
fallacy.  Father  le  Compte  died  at  his  native 
place,  in  the  year  1729.   Nouv:  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

COMPTE,  Nicholas  le,  a  French  monk  of 
that  branch  of  the  benedictine  order  called  Cc- 
lestines,  was  a  native  of  Paris,  where  he  died 
in  1689*  He  was  a  man  of  respectable  talents, 
find  pleasing  accomplishments,  and  is  known  to 
the  public  as  the  author  or  editor  of  different 
works,  which  have  met  with  a  favourable  re- 
ception. Among  other  articles,  he  published  at 
Paris,  in  1662  and  1664,  "The  remarkable 
Travels  of  Peter  della  Valle,  a  Roman  Gentle- 
man, translated  from  the  Italian,"  in  4  vols. 
4to. ;  and  **  A  new  and  interesting  History  of 
the  Kingdoms  of  Tonking  and  Laos,"  in  4to. 
translated  from  the  Italian  of  father  Marini,  in 
1666.  He  likewke  completed,  and  published, 
in  1665,  the  third  volume  of  father  Lewis  Cou- 
lon's  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  which  was  left 
in  to  imperfect  state  among  the  author's  manu- 
scripts.    Moreru — M. 

COMPTON,  Henry,  an  English  prelate  of 
•distinguished  worth,  was  the  sixth  and  young- 
est son  of  Spencer,  the  second  earl  of  North- 
ampton, and  born  in  the  year  1632.  '  Although 
by  his  father's  death,  when  he  was  but  ten  years 
of  age,  he  was  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  his 
paternal  care  and  instructions,  due  attention  ap-i 
pears  to  have  been  pa4d  to  his  education.  After 
the  preparatory  learning  of  the  grammar 
schools,  he  was  entered  a  nobleman  of  Queen's 
college,  Oxford,  in  the  year,  1649,  where  he 
prosecuted  his' studies  till  about  1652;  after 
which  he  spent  some  time  in  foreign  countries, 
examining  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polities, 
and  perfecting  himself  in  their  languages.  On 
the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  he  returned  to 
England,  and  accepted  a  comet's  commission  in 
a  regiment  of  horse  raised  for  the  king's  guard ; 
but  soon  relinquished  the  military  profession, 
with  a  determination  to  devote  him'self  to  the 
^rvice  of  the  church.  After  having  made  this 
<ihoice,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A. 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  and,  entering 
into  orders,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  next  vacant 
canonry  of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  of  which 
college,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Fell,  then  dean, 
he  was  admitted  canon-commoner  in  the  year 
1666.  At  Oxford  he  was  incorporated  M.A. 
according  to  his  standing  at  Cambridge  j  about 
which  time  he  possessed  the  rectoty  of  Cotten- 


ham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  worth  above  jool. 
a-year.  In  the  year  1667  he  was  constituted 
master  of  St.  Crosse's  hospital,  'near  Winches- 
ter, and  in  1669  installed  canon  of  Christ 
church.  These  promotions  were  after  no  long 
intervals  of  time  followed  by  higher  dignities. 
After  having  taken  the  degrees  of  B.D.  and 
D.D.  in  1669,  he  was  nominated  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Oxford,  in  the  year  1674  ;  made  dean  of 
the  royal  chapel  in  1675  r  ^"^  *"  ^^  same  year 
translated  to  the  see  of  London.  In  his  ap- 
pointments to  these  successive  preferments,'  Dr. 
Compton's  very  respectable  character,  and  ar- 
dent attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  church  of 
England,  seem  to  have  had  considerable  weight, 
as  well  as  his  family  and  political  connections. 
In  the  year  1675-d,  Dr.  Compton  was  swora 
of  bis  majesty's  privy-council ;  and  had  the 
superintendency  of  the  religious  education  of 
the  king's  two  nieces,  the  princesses  Mary  and 
Anne,  afterwards  queens  of  England,  entrust- 
ed to  his  care,  whom  he  had  the  honour  of 
confirming,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  narional 
church,  and  of  uniting  in  marriage,  at  subse- 
quent periods,  to  their  respective  consorts. 
Their*  zealous  attachment  to  the  protestant 
establishment  of  this  country,  may,  in  a  consi- 
derable degree,  be  attributed  to  the  labours  of 
our  prelate;  which  was  remembered,  and  re- 
sented, during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL  and  after  the  accession  of  his  bigot- 
ted  successor.  In  the  years  1679  ^"^  1680, 
bishop  Compton  was  active  in  devising  methods 
of  reconciling  the  protestant  dissenters  with  the 
established  church ;  for  which  purpose  he  held 
different  conferences  ^ith  his  clergy,  the  sub- 
stance  of  which  was  published ;  and  also  wrote 
to  different  foreign  divines  of  the  reformed 
communion,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  their 
friendly  interference.  Their  answers  were  such 
as  would  have  terminated  all  matters  in  debate, 
if  the  question  had  depended  on  ecclesiastical 
decision,  without  any  relation  to  the  important 
points  of  the  right  ot  free  enquiry,  and  private 

1'udgment.  But  in  the  conduct  of  this  business 
lis  lordship  took  a  most  unwarrantable  step, 
under  the  pretence  of  guarding  the  church 
ajgainst  the  encroacliments  of  heresy,  by  ob- 
taining a  royal  letter  to  prohibit  the  introduce 
tion  and  use  of  new  terms  on  the  subject  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Such  a  measure  was 
equally  indefensible,  on  the  principles  of  ge- 
nuine protestantism,  with  the  tyrannical  pro- 
ceedings of  James  II.  against  which  he  was 
afterwards  led,  both  by  conscience  and  interest, 
to  make  a  firm  stand.  Bishop  Compton,  how^ 
ever,  although  not  a  consistent,  was  a  weU-in« 
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tentioned  and  decided  friend  to  thc'protcstant 
reformation,  and  encouraged  bis  dcrgy  to  de- 
fend it  in  their  pulpits,  and  by  their  pens,  when 
it  was  beconfing  fashionable  to  embrace  the 
tenets  of  popery^  or  to  affect  an  indiffinrence  to 
their  prevalence,  towards  the  close  of  the  rei^n 
of  Charles  II.  For  this  commendable  and  spirit- 
ed discharge  of  his  duty,  he  was  marked  out  as 
one  of  the  first  vicdms  of  the  new  system  in- 
tended to  be  established  after  the  accession  of 
-James  XL  Soon  after  that  event  he  was  remov- 
ed from  the  \:ouncil-table ;  and,  in  the  year 
x68^,  deprived  of  the  office  of  dean  of  the 
royal  chapel.  In  the  year  1686  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  king,  enjoining  him  to  suspend 
Dr.  John  Sharp  from  farther  preaching  in  any 
parish  church  or  chapel  in  his  diocese,  until  he 
had  given  the  kin^  satisfaction,  for  having  dar- 
ed, in  some  of  his  sermons,  to  vindicate  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  England  in  opposi« 
tion  to  popery.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
this  conduct  of  Dr.  Sharp,  for  which  he  is 
highly  to  be  commended,  was  in  direct  disobe- 
dience to  a  letter  of  the  king  to  the  archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  prohibiting  all  preach- 
ing upon  controverted  points  :  a  parallel  instru- 
ment of  tyranny  with  that  of  which  bishop 
Compton  tnought  fit  to  avail  himself,  in  his  at-^ 
tempts  to  exterminate  the  heresies  of  schisma- 
tics. In  the  present  instance,  however*  our  pre- 
late nobly  determined  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man ;  and,  after  endeavouring  to  defend  him- 
self by  legal  objections  to  the  king's  order,  and 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion, which  attempted  to  enforce  submission ; 
after  being  tyrannically  harassed  by  their  scan- 
dalous proceedings,  for  an  account  of  which  we 
must  refer  to  the  history  of  the  times,  or  to  the 
abstract  given  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  ;  he 
chose  to  be  suspended  from  his  episcopal  office, 
rather  than  violate  his  conscienpe,  or  ratify  the 
king's  unconstitutional  measures.  Under  this 
suspension  he  remained,  until  the  ^Iread  of  the 
prince  of  Orange's  expedition,  in  the  year  16889 
induced  the  court  to  attempt  to  regain  the 
estranged  a£Fections  of  the  clergy,  by  restoring 
bishop  Compton  and  other  deprived  dignita- 
ries to  the  possession  of  their  functions.  But 
the  injuries  received  had  been  too  systematical 
and  inveterate  to  admit  of  reconciliation.  Out 
prelate,  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
others  of  the  bench,  waited  on  the  king,  in  the 
month  of  October  of  that  memorable  year,  and 
suggested  such  advice  as  they  deemed  prudent 
in  the  exigency  of  afiairs.  But  the  greater 
part  of  them  nad  determined,  in  connection 
with  the  leading  people  of  the  country,  to 

VOL*  III* 


favour  the  enterprise  of-  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Upon  his  landing,  the  bishop  of  London  em« 
braced  an  early  opportunity  of  fulfilling  the 
engagements  into- which  he  had  entered,  with 
the  other  friends  of  the  revolution,  by  joining 
rfie  earl  of  Dorset  in  conducting  princess  Anne 
of  Denmark  from  London  to  Nottingham  ;  by 
signing  the  association  begun  at  Exeter,  on  his 
return  to  the  metropolis  5  by  waiting  on  the 
prince  of  Orange,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy,  to 
thank  him  for  his  interference  in  preserving  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation  ;  and  by  the  votes 
which  he  gave  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  placing 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  on  the  abdi- 
cated throne.  When  that  event  had  bep n  de» 
cided  upon,  he  was  restored  to  his  seat  in  the 
privy  council,  and  to  the  office  of  dean  in  the 
royal  chapel,  and  had  the  honour  of  performing 
the  ceremony  of  king  William  and  queen 
Mary's  coronation,  on  the  refusal  of  atrchbishop 
Sancroft  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  govern- 
ment. In  the  year  1689,  he  was  appomted  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  reviewing  the  liturgy, 
and  president  of  the  convocation  in  which  their 
proposed  amendments  were  to  be  discussed,  to- 
gether with  the  interesting  subject  of  the  com- 
prehension of  the  protestant  dissenters.  In 
these  situations  he  at. first  actively  joined  the 
moderate  party,  who  were  for  introducing  such 
alterations  in  the  service  and  discipline  of  the 
church,  as  might  lead  to  the  reconciliation  of 
scrupulous  consciences ;  but  afterwards,  either 
from  a  conviction  that  the  opposition  made  by 
the  high-church  zealots  in  the  lower  house  of 
convoj;ation  would  entirely  frustrate  their  inten- 
tions, or  partaking  in  the  alarm  which  they 
propagated,  that  the  proposed  comprehension 
must  prove  fatal  to  the  rights  of  the  church,  and 
introduce  ruinous  innovations,  he  united  him- 
self with  those  members  who  advised  and  ob- 
tained the  discontinuance  of  the  convocation 
session.  Soon  afterwards  king  William  nomi- 
nated commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations, 
and  appointed  the  bishop  of  London  for  the 
time  being  one  of  them,  on  account  of  his  su- 
perintendency  of  ^1  the  churches  in  the  plan* 
tations.  In  this  capacity  Dr.  Compton  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  assiduous  in  selecting  and 
sending  over,  at  no  small  expence,  such  clergy- 
men as  were  well  adapted,  by  their  talents  and 
by  their  manners,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
church  of  England.  In  the  year  1 690-1,  he  at- 
tended the  ktng„  at  bis  own  expence,  to  the 
.celebrated  congress  at  the  Hjague,  w)iere  the 
grand  alliaiKe  against  France  was  concluded. 
About  this  period  he  appears  to  have  united 
himself,  more  closely  than  before,  to  the  tory 
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and  high-chutch  party,  whose  sentiments  were, 
on  the  whole,  more  congenial  with  his  own 
than  those  of  the  whigs  and  moderate  church- 
men. And  this  union  was  confirmed  on  the 
deadi  of  Dr.  Tillotson,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, yrhcn  Dr.  Tennison  was  preferred  to  our 
prelate,  as  the'successor  to  that  see.  From  this 
cvcntj  durine  the  remaining  part  of  the  reign 
of  king  William,  and  in  that  of  queen  Anne, 
die  ecclesiastical  and  political  measures  which 
he  favoured  and  supported,  were  such  as  were 
countenanced  by  die  high-church  party.  In 
king  William's  reign  his  influence  at  court  was 
at  an  end,  in  conseqnence  of  this  choice  of  con- 
nections, as  well  as  during  a  considerable  part 
of  queen  Anne's ;  but  towards  the  close  of  her 
reign,  when  his  principles  again  became  fashion- 
able, he  recovered  much  of'  hi«  former  power 
and  interest.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that 
he  took  -an  active  part  in  any  public  polidcal 
measures,  excepting  in  the  year  1709-10,  when 
he  opposed  the  prosecution  carried  on  against 
Dr.  Sacheverel,  gave  hid  vote  in  favour  of  his 
being  not  guiky,  and  protested  against  several 
of  the  steps  taken  in  diat  indiscreet  business : 
we  call  it  indiscreet*  because  it  was  unworthy 
of  the  dignity  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Bri- 

'  tain,  to  prefer  an  impeachment  against  such  an 
insignificant  and  hot-brained  enthusiast;  and 
because  the  solemn  pomp  and  parade  in  which 
he  was  held  up  to  public  notice,  ^ve  to  his 
person  and  cause  a  temporary  importance, 
which  neither  could  have  obtained  if  left  to 
merited  neglect  and  contempt.  It  may  be  im- 
proper to  omit  noticing,  that  in  the  year  170a 
JDr.  Compton  was  sworn  of  his  majesty's  privy- 
council  ;  that  in  the  same  year  he  was  put  m 

.  the  commission  for  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland,  but  left  out  of  the  new  commission, 
issued  in  1706;  diat  he  was  assiduous  in  ob- 
taining the  act  for  augmenting  small  livings,  by 

*  the  grant  of  first  (ruits  and  tenths ;  and  that  he 
maintained  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the 
foreign  protestant  churches,  and  the  imiversitv 
of  &meva,  endeavouring  to  impress  them  witn 
favourable  sentiments  towards  the  church  of 
England,  and  to  obtain  their  disapprobation  of 
those  who  should  dissent  froqfi  its  discipline. 
As  his  lordship  advanced  in  life,  he  was  sub- 
ject to  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout  and  stone, 
followed  by  a  complicadon  of  distempers,  which 
sent  him  to  his  grave  at  Fulham,  in  1713,  in 
die  eighth-first  year  of  his  age.  On  the  whole, 
bishop  Compton  appears  to  have  possessed 
great  excellence  of  character,  and  to  be  deserv- 
ettty  remembered  as  aniomament  to  the  bench 
M  vhich  he  sat.    He  was  highly  exemplary  in 


his  moral  conduct ;  and  in  his  manners  modesty 
afl&ble,  and  unafl^ctedly  polite.  He  was  a 
warm  friend,  a  beneficent  patron,  and  singularly 
generous  and  charitable.  His  literary  acquire- 
ments may  have  been  respectably,  but  we  have 
no  evidence  to  satisfy  us  that  they  were  emi- 
nent. His  character  as  a  statesman  will  be 
sufficiendy  understood  ftom  the  circumstances 
of  his  life  above  detailed.  In  the  discharge  of 
his  episcopal  functions  he  appears  to  have  been 
carefully  attentive  to  the  improvement,  the  in- 
terests, and  convenience  of  his  clergy.  And  he 
manifested  his  attathment  to  the  establishment 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  not  only  by  the 
circumstances  which  have  been  already  enume- 
rated, but  by  purchasing  many  advowsons  out 
of  lay  hands ;  by  giving  considerable  sums  of 
money  for  the  rebuilding  of  churches ;  and  by 
expending  still  greater  sums  in  the  buying  in  a£ 
impropriations,  and  settling  them  on  the  poor 
vicars.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  few 
things'  which  he  published :  ^*  The  Life  of 
Donna  Olympia  Maldachini,  who  governed  the 
Church  during  the  Time  of  Innocent  X.  which 
was  from  the  Year  1644  to  1655/'  published  in 
i^<$7,  translated  from  the  Italian  of  abbot 
Gualdi,  which  was  privately  printed  at  Paris  ; 
•*  The  Jesuits'  Intrigues,  with  the  private  In- 
structions of  that  Societv  to  their  Emissaries,'^ 
in  1669,  translated  from  tne  French ;  "  A  Trea- 
tise of  the  Holy  Communion,"  in  1677,  8vo.  ^ 
difierent  letters  to  the  clergy  of  the  dio- 
cese of  London,  dated  in  1679,  1680,  1682, 
1683,  1684,  and  1685,  concerning  baptism, 
the  lord's  supper,  catechising,  the  half  com- 
munion^  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,  prayers 
to  saints,  confirmation,  visitation  of  the  sick» 
and  upon  die  54th,  11 8th,  and  i3di  canons, 
which  were  reprinted  together  in  1686,  in 
I  amo.  under  the  title  of  "  Episcopalia,  or  Letters 
of  the  Right  Reverend  Fadier  in  God,  Henry, 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  to  the  Clergy,  &c.'* 
There  is  also  **  a  letter  of  his  to  a  clergyman  in 
his  diocese,  concerning  non-resistance, '  written 
soon  after  the  revolution,  and  inserted  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  life  of  Mr.  John  Ketdewell. 
Biog.  Brit.  TindaPs  Gmt.  of  R^hy  vol.  I. 
Burng^s  own  Tifftts,  vol.  //.— M.  * 

CON  ANT,  John,  a  learned  and  pious  &ig- 
lish  divine  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bora 
at  Teatenton,  a  small  village  in  Devonshire,  in 
the  year  i6o8.  After  a  diligent  application  to 
classical  learning,  under  dimrent  masters,  he 
was  entered  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  in  the 
ftit  1626.  In  that  seminary  he  studied  with 
such  assiduity,  while  he  maintained  at  the  same 
time  die  most  regular  and  irreproachable  man- 
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fitts,  that  he  conciliated  the  eiteem  and  respect 
pf  his  superiors;. and  soon  distinguished  him- 
self as  one  of  the  most  able  disputants  in  the 
public  schools.    Dr.  John  Prideanx,  the  rector 
of  his  college,  and  king^s  jfirofessor  of  divinity, 
expressed  me  high  opinion  which  he  enter- 
tained of  his  talents  in  the  following  pun,  of 
which  the  force  would  be  lost  in  a  translation  % 
^  Conanti^  nihil  est  difficile."    As  a  linguist,  he 
was  remarkable  for  the  purity  and  perspicuity  of 
his  Latin  style,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  language;  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Oriental 
tongues.    We  find  no  account  of  the  times 
when  he  took  his  earlier  degrees,  but  are  tn*- 
formed,  that,  without  any  other  interest  than 
what  his  merit  secured,  Ke  was  id  1632  chosen 
probationer,  and  in  the  following  year  fellow,  of 
£xeter  collie  ^  where  his  fame,  as  a  tutor, 
procured  him  pupils  from  the  best  families  in 
ius  native  country.    Upon  the  commencement, 
however,  of  the  civil  war  between  the  king  and 
parliament,  the  greater  part  of  his  pupils  left 
the  university;  and  he  thought  it  most  expe- 
dient himself  to  retire,  after  having  first  ob- 
tained deacon's  orders,  and  quaUfied  himself  by 
the  more  appropriate  studies  for  the  useful  dis- 
charge of  the  ministerial  function.     He  first ' 
officiated  at  the  living  of  Lymington^  in  Semer*. 
setshire,  bdonrin^  to  his  uncle  and  namesake ; 
whence,  after  being  rifled  and  imprisoned  by 
scpme  of  Ae  contending  parties,  he  followed 
lum  to  London,  whither  hn  relation  bad  before 
iled,  and  asristed  him  for  some  time  m  the  dis- 
cfaargeof  thepastoraldtttiesinaparishof  that  city. 
Whue  he  was  at  Lymington,  he  was  appoint*' 
ed  bv  the  parliament  a  member  of  the  assembly 
of  divines.    But,  if  he  ever  sat  among  them,  he 
was  adverse  to  ikt  measores  wUch  they  pursued, 
and  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  th^  co» 
venant.  So  conscientiotts  was  he  in  his  objections 
to  the  new  form  of  church  government  and 
discipline  introduced  by  the  paniament,  that  he 
ffefiosed'  sevetal  good  otters  of  preferment,  and 
contented  himself  with  the  situation  of  domes* 
tic  chaplam  in  the  family  of  lord  Chandos,  at 
Harefield,or  Harvill,  near  Uxbridge,  in  Middle* 
sex.     The  same  objections  obliged  him  to  re* 
«gn  bis  fellowship,  on  the  parliamentary  visita- 
tioa  of  the  imiversity  of  Oxford,  in  the  year 
1647.    While  he  oontinued  in  his  reti^at  at 
knrd  Chandos's,  he  preached  a  gratuitous  lecture 
at  Uxbridge,  upen  a  week-day,  to  numerous 
aadiences,  witli  very  great  acceptability  and  re* 
pWition.    In  <he  year  1649,  the  society  4n 
which  he  had  been  educated  gave  him  a  strong 
ffoof  of  thtis  r«5fea*attid  -esteemi  by  unani- 


mouslyelectingkim  rectorof  Exetercollege.  That 
honourable  office,  however,  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  rendered  it  delicate  and  difficult 
for  him  to  hold,  in  consistency  with  his  princi- 
ples, and  the  regulations  of  tne  ruling  powers.' 
Soon  after  his  settlement  in  it  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  again  driven  into  retirement,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  parliament's  enjoining  subscrip- 
tion to  the  engagement;  as  it  was  called,  by 
which  a  promise  was  given  to  be  true  and  faith- 
ful to  the  commonwealth  of  England,  without 
kin?  or  House  of  Lords.    The    manner  in 
which  he  was  permitted  to  subscribe  with  art  . 
explanatory  declaration,  after  having  been  re- 
peatedly indulged  with  time  for  deliberating  on 
the  subject,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  great  esti- 
mation in  which  his  character  was  held ;  and 
is,  at  the  same  time,  an  honourable  instance  of 
moderation  and  liberality  in  the  conduct  of  the 
parliamentary  commissioners.    In  his  office  of 
rector,  Mr.  G^nant  applied  himself,  with  great 
diligence  and  success,  to  restore  to  credit  the 
revenues  of  his  college,   which,  by  sums  of 
money  advanced  for  the  assistance  of  die  king, 
and  different  misfortunes,  had  become  exceed- 
ingly involved  and  embarrassed.    What  was  of 
still  higher  importance,  however,  was  the  re- 
storation  and  maintenance    of   proper  disci* 
pline  :  to  whidi  object  he  devoted  himself  with 
vnwearied  vigour,  watchfulness,  and  prudence, 
until  he  had  secured  to  his  college  so  high  a 
reputation  in  that  fundamental  point,  tfiat  it 
oirarflowed  with  students  from  every  pkrt  of  the 
nation,  and  even  from  foreign  countnes;  many 
of  whom  became  eminent  for  literary  attain- 
ments, or  afterwards  filled'  respefotable  situa- 
tions in  the  state  and  in  die  church.    In  the 
year  1(554  he  was  admitted  to  the  de^ee  of 
doctor  in  divinity^  and  appointed  divinity  pro* 
fessor  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  numerous  and  learned  audi^rs 
who  attended  his  lectures ;    and  in  the  year 
1657  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  vice-chancel- 
lor of  that  university,  vmich  he  held  till  the 
year  1660.   Dunng  tne  time  which  had  elapsed 
after  his  being  chosen  rector  of  Exeter  coUege, 
nntil  his  appomtment  to  the  vice-chancellor- 
ship, Mr.  Conant  acted  with  great  honour  and 
liberality  in  the  instances  of  a  large  vicarage^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  connected 
with  the  former  station,  and  of  an  appropriate 
rectory,  in  Denbighshire,  accepted  by  him  as 
some  satisfaction  for  the  benefices  formerly  an- 
nexed to  the  divinity  chair,  which  he  was  not 
permitted  to  enjoy.     He,  likewise,  was  a  fre- 
quent preacher,  on  week-days  as  well  as  Sun* 
dayS)  at  difierent  churches  in  Oxford,  without 
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accepting  any  compensation  fdr  his  services- 
In  the  honourable  office  which  he  now  fiUed, 
he.  distinguished  himself  by  the  correction  of 
abuses ;  the  regulation  of  the  public  exercises,  in 
a  manner  that  proved  highly  serviceable  to  the 
interests  of  solid  learning  ;  by  being  instruitien- 
tal  in  procuring  Mr.  Selden's  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  books  for  the  public  library  ;  and 
by  vigilance  and  firmness  in  his  attention  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  university.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  had  a  considerable  share  in 
defeating  a  project  for  erecting  an  university  at 
Durham,  to  which  the  protector  Oliver  nad 
given  his  consent.  In  this  instance  of,  his  con- 
duct, however,  we  conceive  that  his  prejudices 
in  favour  of  the  body  over  which  he  presided, 
and  of  the  sister  university,  led  him  to  obstruct 
a  measure  which  might  have  proved  greatly 
beneficial  to  the  northern  counties  of  England. 
Their  distance  from  the  present  grand  seats  of 
learning  occasions  such  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pjence,  that  we  are  persuaded  numbers  are  de- 
prived of  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education« 
whoj  if  an  university  existed  at  Durham,  or  some 
more  central  spot,  might  prove  ornaments  to  lite- 
rature^ and  highly  useful  to  their  country.  Upon 
the rfstorationoir Charles II. Dn  Conant came  up 
to  London,  attended  by  the  proctors,  and  many 
of  the  most  illustrious  and  learned  members  of 
the  university,  to  present  a  congratulatory  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty ;  by  whom  he  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  commissioners  for  reviewing  th^ 
book  of.  Common  Prayer,  and  also  for  con- 
ducting the  conferences  at  the  Savoy.  In  these 
situations  he  embraced  the  side  which  true-  por 
licy  dictated,  and  recommended  moderation  and 
condescension  towards  scrupulous  consciences, 
in  order  to  presetve  the  peace  of  the  church* 
And  when  the  intolerant  party  had  prevailed, 
and  the  act  of  uniformity  had  passed^  as  he 
could  not  conscientiously  submit  to  the  terms 
which  that  act  prescribed,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  xectory  of  ^eter  college,  and  disabled  from 
the  public  exercise  of  his  ministerial  duties.  In 
this  state  of  disqualification  he  continued  for 
eight  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  had 
surmounted  his  diiS(^ulties  on  the  subject  of 
conformity,  and  was  reordained  in  the  year 
1670,  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married.  After  tliis 
event  Dr.  Conant  had  different  preferments 
offered  him  ;  but  fixed  his  choice  on  the  vicar- 
age of  All  Saints,  in  Northampton,  in  which 
town  he  had  for  several  years  resided,  much  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  the  inhabitants.  Of 
Jus  activity  and  zeal  in  tne  discharge  of  the  pas- 
toral office^  as  well  as  of  his  disinterestedness 


and  generosity,  the  narratives  of  his  life,  and  die 
histories  of  his  times,  record  some  striking 
instances.  In  the  year  1676  he  was  instituted 
into  the  archdeaconry  of  Norwich,  by  the 
bishop,  who  paid  him  this  singular  compliment 
when  he  offered  it  to  him :  *M  do  not  expect 
thanks  from  you,  but  I  will  be  very  thankful  to 
you  if  you  will  accept  of  it."  In  1681  he  was 
appointed  by  the  kix^^  one  of  the  prebendaries 
of  Worcester,  on  the  application  of  an  old 
friend,  the  earl  of  Radnor,  in  the  following 
terms :  *^  Sir,  I  come  to  beg  a  preferment  of 
you  for  a  very  deserving  person,  who  never 
sought  any  thing  for  himself."  In  the  year 
1686  he  had  the  misfortune  entirely  to  lose  his 
sight,  which  had  been  for  some  time  decaying  ; 
but  he  bore  that  afBiction,  and  the  infirmities  of 
increasing  age,  with  exemplary  resignation  and 
chearfulneas  until  his  death,  in  the  year  1693. 
Dr.  Conant's  literary  attainments  were  consi- 
derable ;  but  his  great  modesty  prevented  him 
from  gratifying  the  republic  of  letters,  by  com* 
mitting  any  of  his  learned  labours  to  the  press. 
The  services,  however,  which  he  renderod  to 
his  country,  in  situations  of  much  difficulty  and 
responsibihty,  his  conscientiousness  and  dilif 
gence  in  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties* 
and  the  uniform  moderation,  integrity,  and 
piety,  which  marked  his  character,  entitle  his 
memory  to  that  respect  with  posterity,  which 
they  secured  to  him  among  his  contemporaries^ 
The  only*  remains  of  Dr.  Conant  which  have 
been  preserved  and  made  public  are,  "  Practi- 
cal Sermons,"  of  which  a  volume  was  publish- 
ed in  the  h^t  year  of  the  author's  life,  nodtv 
the  care  of  Dr.  John  Williams,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Chichester^  four  additional- volumes* 
by  tb?  same. editor,  in  the  years  1697,  i6g^^ 
1703,  and.i7Q8^  and  a. sixth  volume,  hy 
Mr.  Coates,  principal  of  Magdalen  hall,  in 
1722 ;  all  in  8vo.     Biog,  Britan.^-M.    . 

CONCINA,  Daniel,  an  Italian  dominican 
monk,  was  bom  in  the  Venetian  Friuli,  about 
the  year  1686.  He  was  distinguished  by  the 
popularity  of  his  pulpit  talents.,  which  drew 
after  him  numerous  admirers  in  the  priricipal 
cities  of  Italy,  and  in  Rome  itself.  He  was 
also  considered  as  an  able  writer  in  support  of 
the  dogmias,  usages,  and  institutions,  of  the  pi^al 
church,  and  ^  powerful  opponent  to  the  senti- 
ments and  reasonings  of  lax  casuists.  '  By.  pope 
Benedict  XlV.r  he  was  frequently  consulted^ 
and  his  judgment  followed,  in  nice  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  questions.  He  died  at  Ve- 
nice, in  the  year  1-756.  Fathej  Conqina .  wa^ 
the  author  of  numerous  publications,  ijk  the 
Latin  and  Italian  languages,^  of  which  the  fol« 
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lowing  were  the  principal:  ^'  Commeiftarius 
Historico^polo^ticus  in  duas  diss.  trib.  quarum 
akera    anti-criticis   animadyersionibus    refellit 
quae  adversus  paupertatis  disciplinam  Sec  pro* 
dierunt  continuatores  Bollandi ;  altera  eandem 
disciplinam  a  laiioribus  P.  Rafaelis  de  Poma- 
sio  interpretamentis  vindicat/'  1736,  in  4to. ; 
"  Disciplina    Apostolico-monastica    Disserta- 
tionibus  Theologicis  illustrata,  &c.''  I739>  '^ 
4to. ;  *^  Epistolae  Theoiogi€o»morale8  advcrsum 
Librum  in8criptuni9  Dissirtatio  in  Casus  reser^ 
vatos  Venetit  Diaceseos^^  1 744,  4to* ;    '^  In  Re- 
Bcriptum  Bened.  XIV,  Pont.  Max.  ad  postulata 
septetn   Archiep.   Compostellae  jejunii  Legem 
Spectanda,  &c."  1745,  4to.  j  "  Defensio  Con- 
cilii  Tridentiniy  &  Apost.  Const.  £ccl.  Rom.  in 
Causa  paupertatis  Monasticx^  &c."  in  the  same 
jear,  in  4to. ;  <'  In  Eptstolam  encyclicam,  Be- 
ned. XIV.    adversus  Usaram  Conimentariusy 
&c.'*   1746,  4to.;    "  Usura  Contractus  trini 
Dissertationibus  Hist-theol*  Deroonstrata,  &c." 
in  the  same  year,  4to. }  ^<  De  Spcctaculis  Thea^ 
tralibus  Chrisdano  cuiquam,  tum  Laico,  tum 
Clerico,  votitis,  &c."  1752,  4to. ;  "  De  Sacra- 
mentali  Absoludone  impertienda  aut  difierenda 
recidivis   consuetudinariis,    &c."    17559    4to.  $ 
'*  Theologia   Christiana^    dogmatico-moralis," 
1746,  in  12  vols.  4to. }   transladons  into  Ita- 
lian of  some  of  the  preceding  pieces ;  *^  The 
ancient  and  modem  Discipline  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  relative  to  the  Fast  of  Lent,  &c.  with 
Historical,  Critical,  and  Hieological  Observa^ 
tions,"  1742,  4to. ;  "  Theological,  Moral,  and 
Cridcal  Dissertations,"  relative  to  the  logic  of 
probability,    with  supplementary   observations 
and  defences,  1743  and  1745,  4to.  5  "  Instruc- 
tions to  Confessors  and  Penitents,  with  regard 
to  the  Administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  Pe- 
nance/'  1753,  4to.j  and,  "  A  Defence  of  re- 
vealed Religion  against  Atheists,  Deists,  Mate- 
rialists, and  the  Unconcerned,"  1754,  in  4to, 
MorerL     Nouv.  Diet*  Hist.'^M. 

CONCINO  CONCINI,  Marshal  d'Ancre, 
a  remarkable  example  of  a  court  favourite's, 
great  exaitadon,  and  sudden  and  terrible  fall, 
was  a  nadvc  of  Tuscany,  and,  with  his  wife, 
Leonora  Galigai,  accompanied  Mary  de  Medi- 
cis,  queen  of  Henry  IV.  into  France,  in  i6oo* 
By  means  of  his  own  intrigues,  and  the  un- 
bounded! influence  of  liis  wife  over  the  queen, 
he  rose  to  the  highest  fortune;  became  first 
gendeman  of  the  bedchamber,  governor  of 
5[onnandy,  and  marshal  of  France,  without 
ever  having  drawn  a  sword.  During  the  mino- 
rity of  Lewis  XIIL  he  was  all-powerful,  and 
acted  as  piime-mioistqr^  though  ignorant  of  the 


laws  and  constitudod  of  the  realm.  Though 
of  a  good-humoured  and  liberal  disposition,  thp 
immense  wealth  he  accumulated,  joined  with 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  stranger,  and 
the  insolence  of  his  wife,  rendered  him  the  ob- 
ject of  envy  among  the  great,  and  hatred 
amoi^  the  people.  The  young  king,  who 
never  loved  him,  was  at  length  influenced,  by 
his  favourite  Luynes,  to  give  an  order  for  arrest- 
ing the  marshal,  and  killing  him  in  case  of  resist- 
ance. The  captain  of  the  guard,  Vitri,  demand- 
ed his  sword  as  he  was  passing  the  drawbridge 
of  the  Louvre,  and  upon  his  hesitadon,  shot 
him  dead  with  a  pistol.  His  body,  after  being 
interred,  was  taken  up  by  the  enraged  populace, 
who  dragged  it  through  the  streets,  and  hung  it 
by  the  feet  on  a  gibbet.  Parts  of  it  were  cut 
off  and  sold,  and  a  man  tore  out  his  heart, 
broiled  and  eat  it}  the  remainder  was  burnt. to 
ashes.  Such  was  the  atrocious  ferocity  of  the 
Parisian  mob;  a  character  they  have  always 
displayed  when  dieir  passions  were  inflamed  by 
party  rage.  His  wife,  Galigai,  was  afterwards 
tried,  and  condemned  to  the  flames  as  a  sorce- 
ress- Her  answer,  when  asked  by  her  preju- 
diced and  ignorant  judges  what  sorcery  she  had 
used  to  capdvate  the  oueen,  is  well  known: 
**  My  sorcery  has  only  been  the  influence  of  a 
strong  mind  over  a  weak  one."  This  tragedy 
happened    in    161 7.       Moreru      Millot    Ele^ 

COND AMINE,  Charles-Mart  de  la,. 
knight  of  St.  Lazare,  an  eminent  traveller  and 
natural  philosopher,  was  born  at  Paris  in  i7oi. 
He  entered  young  into  the  military  service, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  that  intre- 
pidity and  spirit  .of  observation  which  always 
characterised  him.  Quitting  that  profession  in 
order  to  indulge  his  curiosity  and  love  of 
science,  he  travelled  into  the  countries  bordering 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  Lesser  Asia, 
Egypt,  and  Turkey,  and  diligently  surveyed  the 
relics  of  antiquity.  Becoming  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  he  proposed  to  that 
body  a  voyage  to  the  equator  in  order  to  mea- 
sure a  degree  of  the  meridian.  In  1736^  he 
was  joined  to  Messrs.  Godin  and  Bouguer  in  ^ 
commission  for  that  purpose  sent  to  Peru ;  and 
in  promoting  the  success  of  this  philosophical 
expedition  he  displaved  all  the  Zealand  ardour 
of  his  character.  On  his  return  he  descended 
the  famous  river  of  the  Amazons,  in  which  enj- 
tcrprise  he  incurred  numerous  hardships- and 
dangers,  but  was  repaid  by  the  many  navelti^j 
afforded  by  regions  so  remold,  and  so  fruitful 
of  the. wonders  of  nature.    Of  lus.. travels  i^ 
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ihest  parts  of  the  world  he  published  accotittti 
on  Ws  return,  in  his  **  Relation  abteg6e  d*uii 
Voyage  fait  dans  llnterieur  de  ^.^eriqntt 
IWcridionalc/*  1745*  8vo.  j  and  his  "  Journal 
du  Voyage  fait  par  Ordrc  du  Roi  i  r£<)uatciir^ 
avec  un  Supplement,  en  deux  parties,"  1751^ 
4to.  These  contain  many  curious  facts  and 
bbserrations  in  natural  history,  geography,  &c« 
After  having  for  some  time  reposed  at  home,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Italy,  where  he  was  received 
with  distinction  by  pope  Benedict  XIV.  who 
gratified  his  dearest  wishes  by  a  dispensation 
tor  marrying  his  niece.  This  union,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  of  aee,  proved  to  him  a 
source  of  much  comfort  and  Aappiness*  He  p«d>- 
lished  his  remarks  on  the  curiosities  of  art  and  na* 
tufe  he  had  observed  in  his  Italian  tour,  in  ij6x] 
He  afterwards  m^de  a  journey  to  England,  and 
tntking  up  his  lodgings  in  London  at  a  house 
of  no  good  reputation,  an  attempt  was  made 
either  to  intimidate  him,  Or  to  exact  money 
from  him,  by  a  counterfeit  warrailt*  Not  hc^ 
ing  able  to  obtain  any  judicial  redress  for  this 
afflront,  he  thought  proper  to  address  a  ktter  to 
the  English  nation  on  die  subject,  in  At  publie 
|)apers.  Though  this  extraordinary  step  is  at- 
tributed hf  his  eulogists  to  his  uncommon  zeal 
i'or  justice,  it  was  unfortunately  regarded  by  the 
j^nelish  rather  as  a  proof  of  singular  vanity  and 
ifclNimportance.  However  discontented  he 
might  l^  with  England,  he.  brought  from  it  a 
^cat  attachment  to  the  salutary  practice  of  ino* 
cuhtlon,  which  he  endeavoured  to  support  in 
France  against  the  prejudices  under  whi<£  it 
Saboured,  by  several  memoirs,  composing  two 
volumes  lamo.  As  he  joined  the  study  of 
^helles-lettres  with  that  of  nature,  and  composed 
«bihe  agreeable  Verses,  he  was  made  a  member 
-of  the  French  academy.  He  also  obtained  the 
llonour  of  association  to  sevtral  foreign  learned 
foeietics,  as  those  of  London,  Berlin,  Petersburgh, 
and  Bologna.  At  the  latter  part  of  life  he  was 
snuch  incommoded  with  deafness,  which  was 
peculiarly  irksome  to  one  who  greatly  loved 
conversation^  and  was  alike  eager  to  hear  and 
16  speak.  He  died  of  the  tonsequences  of  an 
Aperafioft  for  a  hernia,  in  February,  1774,  The 
acqubitions  ^{  M.  de  la  Condamine  were  more 
^extensive  ^han  profound;  and  he  possessed 
father  an  ardour  for  making  researches  on  a 
great  variety  of  objects,  than  patience  com- 
pletely to  investigate  any.  His  curiosity  was 
insatiable,  add  often  trouolesome,  inducing  him 
to  violate  the  tommon  rules  of  good  manners, 
^o  man  had  more  acquaintances,  correspon- 
4enccs^  add  di^putesj  ^an  he.    He  Nivrote  in 


almost  all  journals,  replied  to  alt  criticisms,  an<I 
was  flattered  with  all  ptuisrs.  £Ugt  deAf.de 
la  Condamifu,  in  tie  Itecrologe.  Nauv.  Did. 
Hut.— A. 

CONDE',  Lfiwis  I.  DE  BotraBOM,  prince  of, 
bom  in  1530,  was  the  son  of  Charles  de  Bour- 
bon, dttke  of  Vendome.  ^e  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Henry  11.  but  after  his  death 
was  induced,  in  consequence  of  discontent,  to 
join  the  party  of  the  reformed.  He  was  sup- 
posed^ to  have  been  the  chief  contriver  of  th* 
cons]Mracy  of  Amboise,  and  beinc  apprehended 
on  that  account,  justified  himself  by  oflering 
single  combat  to  any  one  who  shouM  accuse 
him.  He  was  set  at  liberty  5  but  aftervrards 
^ppng  •"  another  plot,  would  probably  have 
SQJIered  capital  punishment,  had  not  the  death 
of  Francb  11.  produced  a  change  in  the  state 
of  aiahrs.  Being  set  at  liberty  by  Charics  IX* 
he  put  himself  openly  at  the  head  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, and  shared  their  confidence  with  ad- 
miral Coligny.  He  was  excellently  fitted  for 
the  active  leader  of  a  party,  by  his  enterprtsmg 
courage,  add  engaging  manners,  which  made 
him  adored  by  his  soldiers.  A  remarkable  in- 
itanee  of  his  influence  over  them  was  once 
shewn,  when  the  Gernian  auxiliaries  in  his 
army  threatened  to  quit  him  for  want  of  pay. 
He  ventured  to  propose  to  his  own  troops,  who 
were  also  unpaid,  to  raise  among  themselves 
the  sum  due  to  the  Germans ;  and  his  whde 
army,  down  to  the  common  soMiers,  made  a 
contribution  for  the  purpose.  Such  zeal,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  justly  observed,  could  exist 
only  in  a  religious  war.  After  several  sue* 
cesses,  he  was  wounded  and  taken  in  die  battle 
of  Drcux  in  156a.  He  lost^that  of  St  Denyt 
in  1567,  and  was  kifled  at  that  of  Jamac  m 
1569.  At  that  battle  he  charged  widi  his  arm 
in  a  sling,  and  with  his  leg  much  hurt  by  the 
kick  of  a  horse.  He  pushed  the  enemy  with 
vigour,  but  was  at  length  constrained  to  sur- 
render to  two  gentlemen,  who  treated  him  with 
humanity.  But  Montesquiou,  captain  of  the 
duice  of  Anjou's  g^uards,  coming  up,  shot  him 
dead  with  a  pistol  in  cold  blood,  in  revenge  of 
a  private  quarrel.  This  prince  was  little  and 
hump-backed,  but  his  wit  and  vivacity  rendered 
him  a  great  favourite  of  the  ladies.  His  morals 
gave  sufficient  reason  to  suppose,  Aat  he  en- 
gaged in  the  cause  of  an  austere  sect  more  as  a 
party-man  than  as  a  religionist.  Nvuv.  Dia. 
Hist.     MUht  Ekmem.^K. 

CONDE',  Lewis  II.  de  BotTRBOM,  prince  of, 
duke  of  Enguien,  usuaDy  called  the  Oreat  QmJI^ 
soil  of  Henry  IL  priaot  of  Conde,  was  borp  at 
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Pam  m  i62t.  He  early  duiplayed  a  superio- 
rity of  talents,  vhich  led  the  cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu to  predict  his  future  greatness.  Being  en- 
trusted at  the  age  of  twenty-two  with  the 
command  of  the  army  opposed  to  the  Spaniards 
who  had  invaded  France,  apd  attacked  Rocroi, 
he  fou^t  with  them,  contrary  to  the  orders  of 
the  court,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  ruin- 
ed that  famous  Spanish  infantry  which  possess- 
ed the  first  military  reputation  in  Europe.  The 
success  of  this  battle,  fought  in  May,  1643, 
was  entirely  due  to  Conde  himself,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  acquired  the  talents  of  a  con- 
summate general,  by  native  genius^  anticipating 
experience.  Such  was  his  coolness,  that  on  the 
night  preceding  the  battle,  after  he  had  made 
all  the  proper  dispositions,  ^e  slept  so  soundly 
that  it  was  necessary  to  awake  him  when  it  was 
time  to  begin  the  attack.  The  reduction  oi 
Thionville  and  other  places  followed;  and  in 
the  next  year  he  marched  into  Germany,  and 
attacking  general  Merci,  who  was  entrenched 
at  Friburg,  after  three  successive  combats, 
forced  him  to  decamp.  In  9ne  of  these,  Conde 
threw  his  general's  staff  into  the  ene^iy's 
trenches,  and  led  on  a  regiment  sword  in  hand 
to  recover  it.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  left  Tu- 
renne  in  the  command,  who  was  surprised  and 

'  beaten  at  Mariendal.  Conde  flew  back,  attack*- 
ed  Merci  in  the  plaixis  of  Nordlingen,  August, 
1645,  ^^^  totally  defeated  him^  that  great  gene- 
ral being  killed  in  the  battle.  He  then  took 
Dunkirk  in  sight  of  the  Spanish  army.     But 

'  these  brilliant  actions  excited  die  jealousy  of 
the  cdurt,  and  he  was  sent  from^  the  scene  of 
his  glory  to  besiege  Lerida  in  Catalonia,  with 
an  inadequate  force,  where  he  failed.  Being 
recalled  to  Flanders  in  1648,  where  the  arch- 
duke Leopold  was  besieging  Lens,  Conde  did 
not  hesitate,  with  inferior  forces,  to  attack  the 
eacmy.  ''  Friends,"  said  he  to  his  soldiers  as 
they  matched,  *'  remember  Rocroi,  Friburg, 
and  Nordlingen  !"  Thus  animated,  they  over- 
threw, all  that  opposed  them,  and  the  arch- 

,  duke's  army  was  entirely  destroyed  or  dispers- 
ed. Turenne  had  a  great  share  in  this  victory. 
'After  peace  was  restored  abroad,  the  discon- 
tents against  the  ministry  of  cardinal  Mazarin 
produced  a  civil  war  at  home.  Conde  was  first 
engaged  on  the  side  of  the  court,  and  with  a 
amaU  body  of  men  brought  back  to  Paris  the 
young  king,  the  queen-mother,  and  the  cardi- 
nal, who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  it.  Dissa- 
tisfied, however,  with  his  recompence,  and  de- 
spising the  minister,  he  braved  the  queen,  m« 
suited  the  government,  and  united  with  the 
malcontents* .  In  consequence,  he  was  arrested 


in  i6co,  tfnd  detained  a  year  in  prison.    Soc||< 
after  his  liberation,  he  broke  out  into  open  r&r 
volt.     As  a  proof  of  the  levity  with  which 
arms  were  then  taken  up,  and  the  little  public 
principle  there  was  in  the  conduct  of  the  party- 
leaders,  it  is  said  that  the  queen  sent  a  courier 
to  Conde  with  certain  favourable  terms  of  ac- 
commodation,  which,  from  a  mistake  in  the 
name  of  the  place  where  he  then  was,  did  not 
reach  him  at  the  proper  time.     Afterwards,  be- 
inginformed  of  the  contents,  he  said,  that  had 
he  received  the  proposals  soon   enough,    he 
should  have  accepted  them,  but  that  now,  hav- 
ing got  so  far  from  Paris,  it  was  not  wbrth 
while  to  return.    A  civil  war  followed,  attend- 
ed with  various  success.     Conde  displayed  all' 
the  enterprise  and  activity  of  his  character,  and 
would  probably  have  proved  too  hard  for  the 
court,  h4d  he  not  been  opposed  byTurenne*- 
The  two  great  chiefs  met  in  die  suburbs  of  St* 
Antoine,  where  Conde's  party,  being  inferitx-^. 
would  havdibeen  defeated,  had  not  mademoi-» 
selle,  daiqgbter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  caused 
the  cannon  of  the  Bastille  to  be  fired  against  the 
king's  troops.    Paris  afterwards  received  the^ 
king,  and  a  temporary  peace  was  restored ;  but 
the  prince  of  Conde  rjcf used  to  enter  into  it^ . 
and  took  refuge  in  the  Low-countries.    There 
he  was  seen  fighting. against  his  ootfntry  in  the 
service  of  those  Spaniards,  its  inveterate  foes,, 
whom  he  had  obtained  so  much  glory  in  resist- 
ing. The  splendor  of  his  character,  so  congenial 
to  the  spirit  of  his  nation,  has  periiaps  obtained 
for  him  too  easy  a  pardon  for  a  conduct,  whicfay 
in  a  sober  estimate,  must  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
delible stain  on  his  mdmory.    He  sustained^, 
however,  his  military  reputation  in  this  un- 
happy warfare ;  and  die  actions  of  saving  Cam- 
bray  by  throwing  himself  into  it,  and  of  raising 
the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  are  reckoned  among 
ilkc  most  glorious  of  his  exploits.    He  could 
not  prevent  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  the  Dunes^ 
near  Dunkirk  in  1658,  in  which  his  rival  Tu- 
renne  was  completely  victorious.    At  the  peace 
of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1659,  the  re-establishment 
of  the  prince  of  Conde  was  made  a  condition*  • 
The  unwilling  consent  of  Mazarin  was  obtain- 
ed by  a  threat,  that  in  case  of  refusal,  the  Spa- 
niards would  give  the  prince  an  establishment , 
in  the  LowH:ountries.     In  1668  be  materially^ 
contributed  to  the  conquest  of  Franche-Ccmitfe. 
He  took  a  part  in  the  invasion  of  Holland  in. 
KS72,  and  received  a  wound  at  the  famous  pas- 
sage of  the  Rhine.    In   1674  be  foupht  the 
bloody  battle  of  Senef  against  the  pnnce  of  ^ 
Orange,  in  which,  after  three  attacks,  the  vic- 
tory remained  undecided.    In  no  action  was^ 
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'Cbnde  so  lavish  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers. 
He  had  three  horses  killed  under  htm,  and 
would  have  led  on  to  a  fourth  attack,  but,  as 
«n  officer  observed,  "  No  one  but  the  prince 
■of  Conde  seemed  desirous  t)f  ,fighting  any 
longer,"  After  the  death  of  Turenne  in  1675, 
-Conde  -was  sent  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
imperial  general  Montecuculi,  in  Alsace ;  and 
In  opposing  this  able  commander  he  exercised 
us  much  caution  and  patient  skill,  as  he  had 
before  displayed  of  ardour  and  impetuosity. 
He  obliged  the  enemy  to  cross  the  Rhine  by 
his  manoeuvres ;  and  then  resigning  the  mili- 
tary profession,  to  the  fatigues  of  which  re- 
peated attacks  of  the  gout  rendered  him  un- 
equal, he  retired  to  Chantilly,  and  spent  the  re  • 
mainder  of  his  life  in  cultivating  letters  and  the 
fine  arts,  to  whicli  he  had  always  been  attach- 
ed. He  was  fond  of  the  conversation  of  men 
of  genius  in  every  walk,  and  judged  of  their 
performances  with  great  discernment.  He  read 
with  avidity  books  of  controversy  o&^  kinds  ; 
and  from  the  freedom  of~  his  enquitdim  and  the 
liberal  sentiments  which  he  occasionally  deli-^ 
vered  on  subjects  of  religion,  he  excited  suspi- 
cions concerning  his  faith ;  yet  it  is  affirmed, 
that  he  never  had  any  real  doubts  on  the  au« 
thenticity  of  revelation.  His  faculhes,  bodily 
and  mental,  declined  towards  the  close  of  life ; 
and  during  the  last  two  years  nothing  remained 
of  the  Great  Conde.  He  died  at  Fontainbleau 
in  1686,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  leaving  by  his 
wife,  niece  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  two  sons. 
The  composition  of  Conde  was  full  of  fire, 
which  broke  out  in  all  his  words  and  actions. 
His  physiognomy  resembled  that  of  an  eagle,  by 
a  very  aquiline  nose,  and  piercing  eyes,  capable 
of  disconcerting  those  upon  whom  his  looks 
were  intently  directed — an  effect  he  was  flatter- 
ed in  observmg  (see  abbe  Boileau).  His  genius 
was  perhaps  rather  fitted  for  great  and  sudden 
emergencies,  than  for  affairs  requiring  steady 
and  continued  exertions  -,  and  though  his  name 
is  usually  joined  with  that  of  Turenne,  yet  as  a 
complete  commander  he  certainly  was  surpass- 
ed by  that  great  man.  Voltaire  Steele  de  Louis 
XIV.     MUlat.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.— k. 

CONDILLAC,  Stephen  Bonnet  de,  abbe, 
an  ingenious  and  philosophical  writer,  was  a 
native  of  Grenoble.  He  entered  into  the 
church,  and  became  abbot  of  Mureaux;  and 
the  reputation  he  acquired  by  his  writings 
caused  him  to  be  appointed  preceptor  to  the  in- 
fant Don  Ferdinand,  prince  of  Parma,  and  also 
to  be  elected  member  of  the  French  academy, 
and  that  of  Berlin.  He  died  at  his  estate  of 
Flux  near  Beaujenci,  in  1780.    The  abbe  Cor- 


dillac  was  characterised  by  solid-  sense,  sound 
judgment,  clearness  of  ideas,  and  choice  and 
extensive  literature.      He  was  grave  without 
austerity,  somewhat  sententious  in  discourse^ 
and  wrote  with  more  facility  than  he  spoke* 
The  work  by  which  he  was  first  known  was  his 
"  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Human  Knowledge,'* 
2  vols.  i2mo.  1746.     In  this  he  gives  a  natural 
history  of  the  functions  of  the  soul,  and  the 
successive  evolution   of  its  faculties.      In   his 
**  Treatise  on  Sensations,"  a  vols.  lamo.  i754» 
he  adopts  the  conception  of  a  statue,  provided 
at  first  with  a  single  sense,  and  successively 
with  the  rest,  and  shews  the  origin  of  memory, 
judgment,  and  the  mental  afK^ctions,  and  the 
gradual   formation  and  correction  of  sensible 
ideas.     In  his  *' Treatise  on  Animals,'*   lamo. 
1755,  he  refutes  the  notions  of  Descartes  and 
Buffon,  concerning  the  merely  mechanical  na- 
ture of  brutes,  and  endeavours  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  their  faculties  are  acquired. 
These  pieces  abound  with  just,  luminous,  and 
new  ideas,  derived  from  profound  metaphysical 
researches;  not,  however,  without  some  boldcon- 
jecture*,  and  are  written  in  a  clear  and  unaffi^ted 
style.    Many  of  the  notions  in  them  are  contain- 
ed in  his  great  work,  "  A  Courseof  Study  drawn 
up  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Prince  of  Parma/* 
16  vols.  lamo.  1776.   This  begins  with  a  prefa- 
tofy  discourse  on  the  different  modes  of  conunu* 
nicatinginstruotpn,  of  which  he  prefers  the  gra* 
dual  advance  from  fact  to  fact,  up  to  general  prin- 
ciples, instead  of  making  the  latter  take  the  lead» 
He  proceeds  to  some  preliminary  metaphysi* 
cal  lessons,  a  general  philosophical   grammar^ 
a  course  of  rhetoric,  the  art  of  reasoning,  and 
nature  of  evidence,  and  the  art  of  thinking, 
with  the  nature  and  causes  of  our  ideas.    Hav- 
ing thus  grounded  his  pupil  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  mind,  he  introduces  him  to  the  study  of 
history,   an  excellent  abridgement  of  which, 
ancient  and  modem,  is  given  in  the  next  eleven 
volumes ;  and  the  work  closes  with  a  volume 
of  political  reflections.      The  sentiments  de- 
livered in  this  performance  are  all  favourable  to 
humanity,    and    inculcate    the    most    liberal 
maxims  of  government.    The  abbe  Condillac 
also  wrote  a  work  entitled,  <'  Commerce  and 
Government    considered     relatively    to    each 
other,"  lamo.  in  which  the  ideas  of  the  modern 
economists  are  supported.     It  is  temarked,  that 
in  several  of  his  writings  he  displays  a  high  no- 
tion of  his  own  merit  \  but  his  claims  to  inge- 
nious and  profound  views,  on  important  topics, 
seem,  to  be  justified  by  the  public   esteem. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hijt.     Haller  Bibl.  Anatom.-^A. 
CONDORCET,  John-Anthoot,  Nicho^ 
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vi'titeV  atid  poJWcil'  chafactci^,  'dweeri^cdf  ;fr5^ 
an  ancteiit  femUy  origtnaBy  from  thtf  pHnctpi^ 
Tity  of  Orange,  ^9n.%  bom  at  Ribemoi*  in  TC- 
cardy,  in  1743*  He  "was  cdaeaterf  at  Ae^  col- 
lege of  Navarre,  Wfccne  lie  early  dhtirtgttiishcd 
himself  for  his  attachment  to  nrathewiatieal  and 
physical  science.  On  entetinginto life  he  cion«- 
nccted  himself  with  VtJJtaire,  TV  AtextiBert,  and 
others  of  similar  sentftncntsi  who  fowned  t 
powerful  party  among  the  men  of  letters. tt 
France,  and  whose  cfF(Jtts  to  promote  their  opi- 
nions ^n  religion,  and  politics  liarc  been  rCgarfi. 
ed  with  applause  or  detcsifatibn,  according  t^ 
the  different  principles  of  thc/^ci. who' have  passV 
ed  their  judgment  ojoh  them.**  It  xi^a$,  jdbw^ 
ever,  as  a  n^^thematicran  that  Gcndorcet  -fir^ 
made  himself  known  to  the  public.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  he  wrbte  a  work  **  On  In^ 
tcgral  Calculations,*'  which  was  much  applaud^, 
ed.  This  was  followed  in  1767  by  his  **  Solu- 
tion of  the  Problem  of  the  three  Bodies  ;'*  and 
in  1 7(^8  by  the  first  part  of  his  •*  Essay  on 
Analysis.**  In  1769  He  was  admitted  into  th^ 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Memoirs  of  which 
he  enriched  with  several  papers  in  the  profound 
mathematics.  During  the  administration  of 
M.  Tur^bti  his  reputation"  caused  him  to  be 
joined  with  J5* Alenwert  and  Bossut,  in  aiding 
the  operations  of  that  eminent  financier  "by 
.arithmetical  calculations.  In  the  mean  time  he 
applied  closely  to  metaphysical  and  political 
studies ;  and  he  defended,  in  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  the  philosophical  sect  in  which  he 
was  enrolled,  from  an  attack  made  upon  them 
in  the  Trois  Siecles  ;  aijd  wrote  an  answer  to 
Necket's  Essay  on  Corn  Laws.  In  1773  he 
was  ap4)omted  secretary  to  the  Academy  of 

.  Sciences,  in  which  capacity  he  wrote  eulogies 
of  several  deceased  members  omitted  by  ^onte- 
nelle.  *  Having  united,  like  D'Alembert  and 
some  others,  the  character  of  an  elegant  writer 
with  that  of  a  man  of  science,  he  was  received 
in  1782  into  the  French  Academy,  on  which 
occasion  he  pronounced  ^  harangue  concerning 
the  influence  of  philosophy,  whicli  was  printed. 
From  the  time  of  IVAlembert's  death  in  1783,. 
Condorcet  occupied  the  place  of  secretary  to 
that  academy,  in  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  eulogies  on  several  eminent  persons. 
That  of  his  **  philosopher  and  friend,'*  IVA- 
lembert,  was  one  whicn  he  laboured  with  pecu- 
liar care  j  and  though  on  the  whole  an  apologe- 
tical  performance,  it  is  esteemed  to  be  consi- 
derably candid,  and  to  afford  a  just  view  of  the 
scientific  merits  of  that  celebrated  writer.     His 

'Culogy  oh  the  great  mathematician  Euler  also 
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^W^fi&>ft  an  0|^f««nfi€y  df  making  a  efeat  ml 
ii<*ietltifie  ststemefit  <A  the'  specific  improv€^ 
ffMM«  ttA  i^ventioni  ifttrodueed  into  a  pectilMr 
l>F;bich  of  knowledge  by  ofie  man ;  an  import* 
fint  part  of  biogrftpnical  writing  in  w&ich  Con- 
dorcet seems  to  havt  etedted.  His  *^  Life  of 
Turgot,**  published  in  r7S6,  wis  much  read 
and  adiftired  by  those  Who  apprdvtd  the  plans 
«f  govemnient  and  finance  Mtov^d  by  that 
mhmterl  Iii  the  next  year  appeared  his^  Life 
of  Vdtafirc,*^  composed  in  a  strain  of  high  and 
elaborate  panegyric,  and  therefore  very  differ^ 
mtly  estimated  by  persons  of  dig^reat  princi- 
ples. An  eillogy  whkh  he  pronounced  on 
yrankfin,  in  lypoj  completed  the  lisC  of  his 
^ibates  to  the  memory  of  eminent  m<!fi.  These 
perfcrmances  are  not  all  equal  in  pomt  of  stylci 
which  in  some  is  negligent  and  incorrect  \  and 
doubtless  many  faults  of  other  kinds  would  be 
found  in  them  by  one  not  disposed  to  favour 
the  school  of  philosophy  to  which  he  be^ 
tonjed. 

'fhe  gi^at  evttit  of  (he  Frencli  rervcJotion, 
which  the  writings  of  Condorcet  andhia  friends 
liad  so  much  contributed  to  bring  on,  could  not 
but  warmly  interest  his  feelings,  and  engage  his 
active  services.  But  the  conduct  of  the  sererad 
parties,  and  of  their  leaders,  during  this  tumul* 
tuous  period,  is  at  preient  viewed  through  suck 
^  mist  of  prejudice,  and  is  painted  in  su^h  op^ 
posite  colours  by  the  supporters  of  difierent  in- 
terests, that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  appreciate 
ft.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  relating  this  part  of 
Coiidorcet*s  history,  confine  ourselves  to  a  few 
-acknowledged  facts,  and  leave  our  readers  to 
make  their  own  conclusions. 

He  early  devoted  his  pen  to  the  promotion  of 
iJiose  reforms,  as  he  thought  them,  which  were 
to  usher  in  a  new  order  of  things.  He  was  the 
principal  conductor  of  a  work  entitled,  **  La 
Bibliotheque  de  THomme  Public,**  intended  as 
an  analysis  of  all  the  most  esteemed  political 
writers.  He  was  the  editor  of  a  newspaper 
called  **  I^  Chronique  de  Paris,"  said  to  be  re- 
plete with  declamations  against  royalty ;  and 
had  a  considerable  share  in  the  **  Journal  de 
Paris,**  a  paper  written  on  the  same  principles. 
At  the  time  of  the  king's  flight  to  Varennes  he 
projected  a  paper  called  "  Le  Republicam,** 
the  tendency  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  it* 
title.  He  was  an  assiduous  member  of  the  Jaco- 
bin aub,'and  a  frequent,  though  not  a  power- 
ful, speaker  in  it.  At  the  dissolution  of  tht 
Consituent  Assembly  he  was  elected  a  deputy 
for  Paris,  and  pursued  the  general  political  ca- 
reer of  the  Brissotines.  He  was  employed  16 
draw  up  a  plan  for  public  inatructioti,  ^ind  pro- 
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dttced  two  elaborate  memdrs  on  this  imfortant 
object^  which  were  allowed  to  contain  some 
▼erj  enlarged  ideas^  but  perhaps  too  extensive 
for  practice.  He  also  drew  up  the  manifesto 
fiddressed  by  the  French  people  to  the  powers 
of  Europe,  on  the  upproacn  of  a  war.  When 
president  of  the  assembly,  he  wrote  an  expostu* 
latorylettertothe  king,  wnich  has  been  accounted 
indecently  severe  and  imceremonious.  He  also 
justified  the  unmanly  insult  offered  by  the  Pari* 
sians  to  the  king  in  presenting  to  him  the  red 
cap  at  the  TuiUeries.  It  is  affi^ned,  that 
while  he  was  thus  degrading  royalty,  he  was 
intriguing  for  the  office  of  preceptor  to  the 
dauimin,  which,^  indeed,  he  might  consider  as 
thenceforth  a-  kind  of  public  office.  The  king^ 
however,,  was  so  shocked  at  Condorcet*s  avow- 
ed in:eUgion»  that  he  would  not  hear  of  the 
proposal*  An  attempt  to  stain  his  memory 
"wim  the  blackest  ingratitude,  by  insinuating 
ibat  he  was  instrumental  in  the  murder  of  the 
duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,^'a  nobleman  to  whom 
lie  had  been  particularly  obliged,  and  from  whose 
£unily  he  had  received  his  wife  with  a  fortune^ 
appears  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  poli- 
tical .difierence.  When  the  trial  of  the  king 
came  under  consideration,  Condotcet  was  one 
bf  those  who  thought  that  he  could  not  legally 
be  brought  to  judgment ;  his  conduct,  however, 
with  respect  to  the  sentence  was  equivocal,  and 
betrayed  that  timidity  and  irresolution  which 
characterised  his  public  life.  The  opinion  of 
Mad.  Roland,  respecting  his  moral  constitution, 
is  perhaps  as  impartial  as  any  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. **  The  genius  of  Condorcet,"  says  she, 
**  is  equal  to  the  comprehension  of  the  greatest 
truths  ;  but  he'  has  no  other  characteristic  be- 
sides fear.  It  may  be  said  of  his  understand- 
ing, combined  with  hi^  person,  that  It  is  a  fine 
essence  .  absorbed  in  cotton.  The  timidity 
which  forms  the  basis  of  his  character,  and 
which  he  displays  even  in  company,  on  his 
countenance  and  in  his  attitudes,  does  not  re- 
sult from  his  frame  alone,  but  seems  to  be  in- 
herent in  his  soul,  and  his  talents  furnish 
him  with  no  meaiis  of  subduing  it.  Thus, 
after  having  deduced  a  principle  or  demonstrat- 
ed a  fact  in  the  assembly,  he  would  give  a  vote 
decidedly  opposite,  overawed  by  the  thunder  of 
the  tribunes,  armed  with  insults,  and  lavish  of 
menaces.  '^The  properest  place  for  him  was  the 
Jiecretaryship  of  tlie  academy.  Such  men 
should  be  employed  to  write,  but  never  permitf- 
ted  to  act."  After  the  king's  death  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Girondists  to  frame  a  new  con- 
slitutioo.  His  plan  for  this  purpose  was  pre- 
KOted.tt  the  Convention^  and  approved  ^  but  it 


met  with  Uftle  concirrencefrom  the  natioo  at 
large;  and  has  been,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  de- 
Bominated  *<  a  mass  of  metaphysical  absurd!- 
des.^'  purlng  die  contest  between  the  Giron« 
dists  and  the  Mountain,  he  kept  aloof,  both 
through  timidity  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
state  of  afiairs.  He  was  not  included  among 
those  victims  who  fell  witli  their  leader  Brissot ; 
but  afterwards,  haying  written  against  the  prp- 
ceedinss  of  the  triumphant  party,  he  incurred 
die  unforgiving  animosity  of  the  tyrant  Robe- 
spierre, and  a  decree  of  accusation  was  issued 
against  him  in  July,  I793«  He  made  lus 
escape  from  the  arrest,  and  laiy  concealed  in 
Paris  for  nine  months.  At  length,  the  appre- 
hension of  a  domidjiary  visit  d>liged  him  ta 
auit  his  retreat;  and  passing  undiscovered 
irough  the  barriers,  he  went  to  the  house  of  a 
friend  on  the  plain  of  Mont-Rouge*  Unfor- 
tunately this  person  was  then  in  Paris,  and 
Condorcet  was.  obliged  to  pass  two  nights  in 
the  fields  exposed  to  cold  and  hunfi;er.  On  the 
third  day  he  had  an  interview  with  his  friend, 
who  could  not  then  venture  to  take  him.  to  his 
house,  so  that  he  was  still  forced  to  wander  in 
the  fields.  Exhausted  at  length  by  fatigue  and 
want  of  food,  he  went  to  a  public-house,  and 
calling  for  an  omelette,  devoured  it  with  great 
eagerness.  His  squalid  appearance  and^vora*^ 
city  excited  suspicions  in  a  municipal  officer 
who  chanced  to  be  present,  and  who  put  some 
interrogatories  to  him.  From  the  hesitatlim  ot 
his  answers,  it  was  thought  proper  to  appre«> 
hend  him.  He  was  cononed  in  a  dungeon  in 
order  to  be  sent  to  Paris  next  day,  but  in  the 
morning  he  was  found  dead.  As  it  is  known- 
that  he  always  carried  a  dose  of  poison  about 
him,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life  by  its  means.  In  this  wretched  manner 
was  the  career  of  a  man,  who  had  sustained  a 
brilliant  part  on  the  stage  of!  life,  terminated  on 
iMarch  28th,  1794.  He  was  a  man  of  polished 
manners,  and  as  amiable  in  society  as  one  could 
be  who  seems  to  have  had  the  radical  defect  of 
wanting' a  heart.  He  lived  on  afKctionate  terms 
with  his  wife,  by  whom  he  left  one  Jaughtctr 
Not  long  after  his  death  appeared  his  "  Sketch: 
of  a  Historical  Draught  of  the  Progress  of  the 
Human  Mind,"  a  work  of  method  and  rcr 
search ;  in  which,  considering  man  as  he  has 
been,  as  he  is,  and  as  he  may  be,^  he-,  forcibly  ^ 
inculcates  his  favourite  idea  ot  the  p/^rfectibility 
of  the  human  species,  and  of  its  actual  advance 
towards  perfection.  Though  some  of  his  no-^ 
tions  appear  chimerical,  yet  the  work  is  upon^ 
tlic  whole  powerfully  written ;  and  when  it  is . 
known  that  he  composed  it  while  in  circumT^, 
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staficcs  of  t!  IS  tress  and  danger,  aitd  that  the 
conviction  of  a  progress  of  his  fcllorw^-crcaturcs 
towards  improvement  in  virtue  and  happiness 
was  his  consolation  under  present  suBerings 
and  discouragements,  some  credit  may  be  given 
him  for  more  fortitude  and  right  feeling  than  his 
general  character  would  perhaps  indicate.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  mentioned,  he  publish- 
ed "  Letters  to- Frederic  King  pf  Prussia,"  with 
whom,  as  likewise  with  the  imperial  Catharine, 
he  corresponded.  He 'left  behind  him  in  ma- 
nuscript a  "  Treatise  on  Calculation,"  and  an 
"  Elementary  Treatise  on  Arithmetic."  Notice 
sur  la  Fiey  is^c.  de  Condorcet^  par  Lalande,  Biogr, 
Anecdotes  of  the  Founders  of  the  French  Repub. 
Biogr.  Memoirs  of  the  French  Revolution. — A. 

CONDRENy  Charlf^s  de,  a  French  eccle- 
siastic of  much  repute  among  his  contempora- 
ries, and  <second  general  of  the  congregation  of 
the  Oratory,  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Soissoni,  in  the  year  1588.  He  was  designed 
by  his  father,  wlio  was  a  favourite  of  Henry 
IV.,  to  be  placed  in  some  station  at  court,  or  to 
be  devoted  to  the  military  profession.  But  his 
early  inclination  for  theological  pursuits,  and 
the  apprehensions  entertained  by  his  father  for 
his  life,  during  an  illness  said  to  be  occasioned 
by  an  opposition  to  it,  produced  an  acquiescence 
in  his  wishes,  and  he  was  sufiered  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  mmd.  After  prosecuting  his  studies  in 
the  college  of  the  Soibonne  at  Pans,  he  was  or- 
dakied  a  pri«st|  iand  admitted  a  doctor  of  that  so- 
ciety in  the  year  1614.  In  the  year  i6i7hebecame 
a  member  ot  the  congregationof  the  Oratory  \  and 
was  the  founder  of  lour  of  the  principal  houses 
belonging  to  that  order.  So  hign  was  his  repu- 
tation for  piety,  integrity,  and  prudence,  that  he 
was  afterwards  fixed  upon  byMary  de  Medicss»as 
the  fittest  person  to  be  confessor  to^the  duie  of 
Orleans,  only  brother  of  Lewis  XIII.  In  that 
situation  his  abilities  as  a  statesman,  as  well  as 
confessor,  were  successfully  employed  in  pro- 
moting political  reconciliations  between  the  duke 
and  the  king ;  once  after  the  duke  had  quitted 
the  kingdom^  with  the  design  of  retiring  into 
Lorraine,  and  another.time  when  he  had  fonn- 
ed-the  determination  of  again  breaking  witb  the 
court._  For  the  first  of  these  services  he  was 
offered  a  cardinal's  hat;  and  for  the  second  car- 
dinal Richelieu  was  desirous  of  recompensing 
him  with  the  archbishopric  of -Rheims,,  or  of 
Lyons.  But  he  was  as  disinterested  as  he  was 
virtuous,  and  would  accept  of  no  office  of  ho- 
nour or  emolument,  eicepting  that  of  general 
of  his  order,  to  wUch  he  was  elebted  in  1629, 
and  in  which  his  whole  tinfie  vras  devoted  to 
pious  and  benevolent  acts,  in  conformity  to  the 


principles  of  the  institution.  Had  he  possessed 
less  of  the  superstition  of  the  times,  and  less 
mysticism,  he  might  have  proved  a  more  useful 
and  shining  character.  He  died  in  the  year 
1641.  Father  Condren  left  behind  him  differ- 
ent controversial  and  moral  treatises,  published 
under  the  title  of  *<  Discourses  and  Letters, 
&c."  2  vols.  lamo.  in  1648;  and  ^  An  Ex- 
planation of  the  Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ," 
which  was  published  in  1(^77,  by  father  Ques- 
nel,  in  i2mo.  In  his  life,  drawn  up  by  father 
Amelote,  there  is  a  collection  of  his  opinion  s« 
letters, -and  maxims.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.—M. 

CONECTE,  Thomas,  a  French  carmelite 
monk,  and  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  for  reforming 
the  world,  was  a  native  of  Bretagne,  who  ren- 
dered himself  conspicuous,  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the- fifteenth  century,  as  the  most  ad- 
mired and  attractive  preacher  of  his  time.  His^ 
discourses,  however,  were  not  confined  to  sub- 
jects of  religion  and  morality,  but  comprdiend-^ 
ed  the  foibles  and  extravagant  fashions  of  the 
female  sex,  and,  in  particular,  the  immoderate' 
high  head-dresses  which  .were  then  in  vogue. 
So  powerful  was  his  eloquence,  seconded  by 
hootings  and  peltings,  which  he  discourteously 
excited,  that  wonderful  changes  took  place  in 
^  modes  of  female  ornament  wherever  he  ap- 
peared* But  whether  he  aimed  at  vice  or  folly, 
he  was  such  an  impressive  pulpit  orator,  that 
the  largest  churches  could  not  contain 'the  nu« 
merous  crowds  who  flocked  after  him ;  to  whom 
he  preached  in  the  public  squares,  or'  other 
open  places,  in  which  altars  for  saying  mass 
were  erected  on  large  scafiblds,  and  adorned 
with  all  possible  magnificence.  The  circum* 
stance  last  mentiimed  carries  in  it  more  of  the 
appearance  of  stage  trick  than  of  spiritual  humi* 
lity ;  with  wkich  also  his  manner  of  proceed* 
ing  fn>Ai  place  to  place,  and  the  reception 
wnich  he  permitted  to  be  give«  him  in  the  dif- 
ferent towns  whither  he  resorted,  ^erq  no  less 
incompatible.  <<  When  he  travelled  he  was 
mounted  on  a  little  mule  ;  many  monks  of  his 
order,  and  many  priests,  following  him  on  foo^ 
together  with  numbers  of  secular  priests.  And 
when  he  came  into  any  town,  commonly  the 
most  noble  and  the  most  considerable  person 
holding  the  bridle  of  his  mule  on  foot,  conduct 
ed  him  to  his  lodging,  whicfk  was  generally  got 
ready  for  him.  in  the  best  house."  From  France 
-he  went  to  the  Netherlands,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  in  the  same  manner,  and  excit- 
ing similar  attention  as  in  his  native  country. 
At  Mantua  he  reformed  the  order  to  which  he 
belonged ;  and  at  Venice  he  acquired  such  f4* 
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(utationt  that  the  embassadors  from  that  re* 
public  to  pope  Eugenius  IV.  encouraged  him  to 
accompany  them  to  Rome,  ahd  warmly  reccnn- 
mended  him  to  the  patronage  of  that  ponti£F. 
But  the  freedom  of  his  declamations  against 
the   corruptions  of  the  clergy   and  cour^  of 
p.ome ;  his  openly  Insisting  on  the  unpalatable 
truths,  th^t  the  church  stood  in  need  of  reforma* 
tion,  that  die  pope's  exconununications  were 
not  to  be  feared  when  the  people  serve  God, 
that  the  monks  might  eat  flcshi  and  the  clergy, 
who  had  hot  the  gift  of  continency,    might 
marry  \  so  far  aroused  the.  jealousy  and  resent* 
ment  of  the  papal  see,  that  he  was  tried  and 
condemned  for  neresy,  and  burnt  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1434*     He  was  an  enthusiasti  but  pos- 
sessed of  good  intentions ;  and  gave  proof  of 
his  sincerity  and  constancy  by  submitting  to  the 
flames,  rather  tkan  retract  his  spirited  and  manly 
charges  against  the  profligacy  and  abominations  * 
of  the  Romish  hierarchy.    Morert,  Bayif^^^M. 
CONEI,  or  Cawme,   GEOitGE)   a  Scotch- 
man by  bktb,  and  a  catholic  in  reUgion,  remov- 
ed at  an  early  age  from  his  native  country  to 
Italy,  where,  after  having  made  $ome  stay  at 
Modena,  he*  settled  at  Rome,  during  the  ponti- 
licate  of  pope  Paul  V.    His  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  and  Latin  laneuagesy  and  the  excel- 
lence of  character  which  he  maintained,,  rccooir 
xncnded  him,  in  the  first  iASJtaace,'tojhe:{ntro* 
V2^  of  cardinal  Montana,  whQ  took  luv  tm 
^side  in  hb  palace ;  and  aftef  hi^  death  to.  that 
of  cardinal  Francis  'Bari>erini,  nephew  of  pope 
Urban  VQL    With  th^t  Pontiff  he  obtained 
4ttch  favour  and  confldence,  as  to  be  entrusted 
fwith  the  delicate  oftceof  nuncio  to  Marian 
Henrietta,  queen  of  England,  whsdi.^  £a- 
dbai^d  in  a  imakiner  that*  proved  higUy:«atis- 
iMtory  to  the  papal  court.    After  an  absence 
^  thm  years  be  retur^ad  to  Rome,  >i^bere  he 
fdicii  in  1640^  at  about  fortf«two  yeara  of  a^ge, 
mben  the  pope  was  on  the  point  .o£  besWwiag 
4ipon  him  a  cardtsiafs  hat,  in  lewaxd  for  his 
servicesi  and  as  a  tribdte  to  his.  merit    The 
morlu  of  wliicli'he  was  the  author  were,  ^*  The 
life  (d  Mary  Stwuct ;''  "  De  Insritutione  Pria- 
cipis  'yV  ^  De  JD^ptiei  Stain.  Religionia  apud 

jScOtOS,  &€.'*     ,J|MrfW»~M. 

CQNFUCIU8,  or  IUno^it-tsb,  the  moat 
•distkigutshed  and  venerated  of  thc'Ghinese  phi- 
losophers, and  a-  Ascendant  from  the  imperial 
family  of  the  dynasty  of  Shang]|..was  b<ttn  in 
Ae  kincdoin  of  Lu,  nov.tfae  province  of  Shang- 
•tong,  about  550  years  B^C*  According' to  this 
.date,  which  is  suflported  by.^  most  probable 
authorities,  he  must  have  ibeen  contemporary 
laith  l^ythagocas  and  Solo%  and  some  time 


earlier  than  Socrates*    While  he  \vas  yet  very 
youn^,  he  afibrded'  indurations  of  extraordinary 
abilities,  which  weie  cultivated  with  Uncommon 
application  under  the  direction  of  able  instruc- 
tors.    Almost  as  soon  as  he  had  arrived  at  the 
years  of-  manhood,  he  had  made  astonishing 
proficiency  in  all  the  learning  of  his  time,  and 
was  particularly  conversant  in  th&  ancient  ca- 
nonical, and  classical  books,  attributed  to  tho 
legislators  Yao  and  Chun,  which  the  Chinese 
call,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  five  volumes^  and 
consider  to  be  the  source  of  all  their  science 
and  morality.     His  natural  temper  was  ex- 
cellent, and  nis  conduct  irreproachable  and  ex- 
emplary. He  was  particularly  praised  -for  his  hu- 
mility, sincerity,  temperance,  disinterestedness^ 
and  contempt  of  riches.    The  reputation  winch 
Confucius  ac<|iiired  by  his  accomplishments  and 
virtues,  occasioned  ms  being  appointed  to  dif- 
ferent places  of  eminence  in  the  magistracy  of 
Jiis  country;  which  he  filled  with  honour  to 
himself,  and  signal  benefit  to  the  kingdom.  The 
public  situations  in  which  he  had  officiated, 
enabled  him  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  cC 
.the  state  of  morals  among  his  countrymen^ 
•which  had  become  deplorably  corrupt  and  vi- 
.cious,  and  induced  him  to  form  the  scheme  of 
a  general  reformation,  both  in  manners  and 
policy.    This  scheme  he  endeavoured  to  carry 
rinto  execution,  by  ^aching, up  aatrict  and 
.pure  morality,  and  usi'n^  all  the  influence  of  ins 
.^ithority  and  of  his  vurtues  in  lecommending 
it.    Such  success  attended  his  eflbrts  for  some 
:tiiiie,  that  jxe  deservedly  became  an  object  of 
l^ublic  reverence  and  gratitude,  and  was  raised 
10  a. place  of  the  highest  trust  in  the  kingdom 
of  Lu.    In  this  situation  his  councils  and  ad- 
vipe  produced  the  happiest  effects,  by  the  mtro- 
.duction  of  order,  justice,  o:>ncoid,  and  decorum, 
jibroughout  the  whole  kindom,  and  rendering  it- 
the  subject  of  admiration,  and  unfortunately 
also  of  envy,  in  the.  dominions  of  the  neiglw 
bouring  prmces*    According  to  general  repre- 
sentation, the  king  ofTsi,  dreading  that  the 
king  of  Lu  would  become  too  powerful  if  he 
.continued  to  be  directed  by  the  wisdom  and 
•goo4poUcy  of  Confucius,  devised  the  expedient 
of  sezKUng  to  him  and  his  nobles  a  present  of 
beautiful  young  girls,  who  had  from  their  in* 
fancy  been  trabed  up  in  every  oapdvadng  ac- 
complishment :  when  the  consequence  was,  an 
entixe  abandonment .  of  <the  business  of   the 
state,,  and  an  universal  efioninaey  and'disso- 
'  luteness  of  mamiers.  .  To  whatever  cause  it  was 
owing,  a -sad  degeneracy  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  court  and  Jcingdom.  of  Lu,  which 
determined  ConfuciuSj^  after  repeated'  inefln^c* 
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tual  struggles  against  it,  to  quit  Lis  employ, 
jnent,  and  to  retire  to  some  other  kingdom, 
where  his  endeavours  to  promote  reformation 
'    might  prove  more  successniL    After  traversing 
different  kingdoms,  in  which  the  confused  state 
of  public  affairs,  and  the  predominancy  of  the 
worst  vices  afforded  him  little  hopes  of  success 
in  hisr  grand  scheme^  and  exposed  him  also  to 
many  inconveniences  and  mucn  personal  danger, 
&e  devoted  himself  to  the  business   of  more 
private  instruction  an  philosophy^  and  morality. 
His  fame  and  his  virtues  soon  procured  him  a 
great. number  of  dbciples,  who  continued  firmly 
.attached  to  his  person  and  doctrine,  of  whom 
be  sent  600  into'difierent  parts  of  the  empire,  for 
the  purpose  of  enlightening  and  reforming  the 
people.    Seventy*two  of  his  disciples  were  dis- 
tii^uished  from  the  rest,  and  are  celebrated  in 
the  Chinese  annals  on  account  of  th^  superiority 
of  their  attainments;  and  ten  of  these  above 
the  others,  for  their  complete  knowledge  of  the 
'  principles  and  doctrines  of  their  master.    They 
.were  divided  by  him  into  four  classes.    The 
.more  immediate  province  of  the  first  class  >^as 
:the  study  of  the  moral  virtues ;  of  the  second, 
.that  of  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  eloquence  ;  of 
the  third,  that  of  the  rules  of  good  government, 
and  the  duties  of  the  magistracy ;  and  the  ap- 
^propriate  business  of  die.  fourth  was,  what  we 
may  call  public  preaching,  or  the  delivery  of 
.correct-  and  polished    popular    discourses   on 
moai  subjects.    But  great  and  unwearied  as 
were  the  exertions  of  this  philosopher  for  pro- 
moting the  reformation  of  his  countrymen,  the 
.task  was  too  mighty  to  be  accomplished  by  his 
powers ;  which  sensibly  affected  his  mind  as  he 
advanced  in  life.     During  his  last  sickness  h/t 
.acknowledged  to  his  disciples,  that  his  heart 
was  overpowered  with  grief,  on  beholding  thie 
disorders  which  prevailed  in  the  empire  ^  aod  lie 
mournfully  exclaimed,  *^  immense  mountain,*' 
alluding  to  that  edifice  of  perfection  which  he 
had  been  endeavouring  to  rear,  **  how  art  thou 
fallen  ?  The  grand  machine  is  demolished,  and 
the  wise  and  the  virtuous  are  no  more.^'    Anjl 
he  afterwards  added,   *^  The » kings  will  not 
follow  my  maxims  $  I  am  no  longer  useful  00 
earth  j  it  is  therefore  time  that  I  should  quit  it." 
These  words  were  followed  by  a  lethargy,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.    He  died  in  the 
seventy- third  year  of  his  age,  in  his  native  king- 
dorOf  whither  he  had  returned,  accompanied  by 
his  disciples.   After  his  death,  he  was  lamented 
.by  the  whole  empire,  in  which  innumerable 
edifices  have  been  raised  to  his  honour,  with 
such  inscriptions  as  the  following :  '<  To  the 
Great  Master  i''  ^*  To  the  Chief  Doctor  i"  «  To 


the  Saint  ;** «  To  the  Wise  King  of  Literature  /* 
**  To  the  Instructor  of  Emperors  and  Kings.'* 
And  so  high  is  the  respect  paid  to  his  memory 
in  the  present  day,  tha^  his  descendants  enjoy 
by  inheritance  the  honourable  title  and  office  of 
mandarins,  and  are  allowed  the  privilege,   in 
common  with  the  princes  of  the  blood,  of  ex- 
.  emptton  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  to  the 
Emperor*     And,  moreover,  it  is  requisite  before 
any  person  can  be  admitted  to  the  title  of  doctor, 
that  a  present  shall  have  been  made  by  him  to 
a  mandarin  of  the  race  of  our  philosopher.  The 
works  which  Confucius  composed  for  the  use 
of  his  disciples,  and  the  preservation  of  his  phi- 
losophy, are  looked  upon  by  the  Chinese  as  of 
the  first  authority,  next  to  the  ancient  classical 
books.     So  great  was  the  author's   modesty, 
however,  that  it  led  him  to  disclaim  all  preten- 
sions in  them  to  originality,  and  to  declare  him- 
self indebted  for  the  information  and  wisdom 
which  they  convey,  to  the  jfive  flumes.    These 
works  are  :  i .  Tay-^hiOi  L  e.  The  grand  Sciencey  qr 
School  of  Adults^  designed  principally  for  tlie  ii^ 
struction  of  princes  and  magistrates,  and  en- 
forcing the  duties  of  self-government,  and  of 
perseverance  in  the  chief  good,  or  an  uniform 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  right  reason.     2.  The 
Chong-^ongy  or  The  immutable  Medium^  the  prac- 
tice of  which,  in  the  exercise  of  the  passions,  is 
! illustrated  by  examples,  and  shewn  to  be  the 
true  method  of  arriving  at  perfection  in  virtue. 
3.  Luftg-yu,  or  Moral,  and  pithy  JDiscourses^  con- 
taining a  view  of  the  actions,  sentiments,  ^.i)d 
maxims,  of  Confucius   and  his  disciples.     4. 
Meng'tse^  or  Tl^e  Book  of  Afencius,  so  called  from 
a  disciple  of  Confucius,  who  is   supposed   fo 
have  completed  it  from  his  master's  writings. 
The  preceding  articles  are  considered  as  enti- 
tled to  die  highest  estin^ation,  next  to  thefiye 
volumes:   to  which  are   to   be  added,     5.  T^^ 
HyaU'ting,  which  treats  of  the  reverence  due 
from  children  to  parents  i  and,  6.  ,The  Syan-hyp, 
or  The  School  or  Science  of  Children^  consisting  of 
sentences  and  examples*taken  from  ancient  and 
modern  authors.      The  religious  principles  6( 
Confucius,  when  fairly  cohsidered,  appear. tid 
amount  to  pure  and  rational  theism.     He-^^s 
been  accused  by  some  critics  on  the  writings  qf 
^the  missionaries  of  China,  of  having  maintain- 
ed, and^  covertly  propagated,  atheistical  notion^. 
JBut  siich  a  conclusion  can  only  have  ^beeh  un- 
warrantably deduced  from  some  ds^rk  expre$«- 
sions  in  his  writings,  which  seem  to  connect 
the  idea  of  i^teriality  with  that  of  Deity.    It  i^^ 
totally  irreconcileable  with  his  language,  that 
the  Tyeni  or  Deity,  is  the  most  pure  and  per- 
fect essence,  principle,  and  fountain  of  all  things  } 
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«that  he  is  independent  and  alnughty,  and 
watches  over  the  government  of  the  universe, 
so  that  no  event  can  happen  hut  by  his  orders  $ 
that  he  is  possessed  of  such  infinite  knowiedgei 
that  our  most  secret  thoughts  are  not  hidden 
■from  him  5  that  he  is  holy  without  partiality,  and 
of  such  boundless  goodness  and  justice^  that  he 
cannot  possibly  let  virtue  go  unrewarded,  or 
vice  unpunished.  With  regard  to  his  senti- 
ments respecting  the  human  soul,  and  a  state  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  no  precise  and 
determinate  ideas  can  be  derived  from  any  of 
the  accounts  which  the  missionaries  have  trans- 
mitted to  us.  His  moraBty  Is  rational  and  ex- 
'  .cellent>  and  often  sublime.  It  may,  without 
disadvantage,  challenge  comparison  with  that  of 
'the  Grecian  sages,  and  is  inferior  only  to  thit 
of  divine  revelation.  It  may  not  be  improp  .  ro 
.  add,  that  although  the  Chinese  profess  t[c  ^, 
est  veneration  for  the  person  and  wrirj  ,  » 
'Confucius,  few  of  them,  excepting  the  lUwiati, 
take  him  for  their  guide  in  religious  maucrs. 
^Their  predominant  system  comprehends  a  mix- 
ture of  the  ancient  -pagan  idolatry,  and  of  the 
fables  and  superstitions  of  Indian  mythology, 
constituting  the  worship  of  Fo,  or  Foe,  which 
-was  introduced  into  China  within  die  first 
century  of  the  christian  era.  Moreru  Anc* 
Univers.  Hist.  vol.  XX.  Mod.  Univers.  Hist, 
vol.  FII.—M. 

CONGREYE,  William,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish dramatic  writer,  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  the  county  .of  Stafford,  which 
traces  its  lineage  beyond  the  Norman  conquest* 
His  father  had  a  command  in  the  army,  which 
circumstance  long  rendered  the  place  of  his 
'  actual  birth  a  matter  of  doubt ;  for  while  there 
was  the  authority  of  Tiis  own  assertion  that  he 
was  born  at  Bardsa,  near  Leeds,  where  a  rela- 
tion of  his  mother  possessed  an  estate,  the 
testimony  of  his  most  familiar  acquaintance 
concurred  in  favour  of  Ireland,  as  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  having  given  him  birth.  Mr.  Ma- 
lone,  howevcTj  in  his  life  of  Dryden,  has  finally 
settled  the  dispute,  by  producing  the  entry  of  his 
^baptism  at  Bardsa,  or  Bardsey,  in  February, 
1669  :  but  if  his  birth  and  origin  were  Englisn^ 
his  education  was  Irish ;  for  his  father's  mili- 
tary employment  carrying  him  to  the  sister- 
island,  where  he  had  also  the  management  of  a 
large  part  of  the  Burlington  estate,  he  fixed  his 
residence  there,  at  least  as  early  as  the  infancy 
of  his  son.  William  received  his  first  instruc* 
tion  at  the  public  school  of  Kilkenny,  whence  he 
was  in  due  time  transferred  to  the  university  of 
Dublin.  After  acquiring,  in  a  short  stay  there, 
«  correct  taste  in  classical  learning,  he  was  sent 
to  England}  and  entered  as  a  law  student  at  the 


Middle  Temple.  He  proved,  however,  one  of 
the  numerous  deserters  from  a  profession,  the 
initiatory  studies  of  which  form  a  very  unfa- 
vourable comparison  in  the  mind  of  a  sprightly 
youth, with  the  pursuits  of  light  and  elegant  litc- 
ratmre*  He  was  yet  very  young  when  he  made 
his  srppearance,  though  under  a  reigned  name,  ifi  ^ 
a  novel.  Of  this  performance,  entitled,'**  Incog- ' 
nita,  or  Love  and  Duty  reconciled,*'  it  cannot 
be  necessary  to  say  much.  It  is  characterised 
as  sprightly  in  diaJogue,  intricate  in  plot,  and 
unnatural.  In  his  next  work  he  suddenly 
blazcH  out  with  those  excellences  on  which  hifi 
gr  j?^  reputation  is  founded.  This  was  his 
come^iy  of  **  The  Old  Batchelor,**  produced 
when  h',s  age  did  not  exceed  twenty-K)nc; 
atui  f  ♦"  ich  Dryden  remarked  **  that  he  never 
?  first  play  in  his  life."    To  him  and 

veterans  it  was  submitted  for  re- 
'?ptation  for  the  stage,  but  the  wit 
•11  d  cliai  i  vv  reCongreve'sown.  Its  success 
::c4U*r'.  d  for  the  author  the  notice  of  that  Me- 
caeius  of  the  time,  lord  Halifax  ;  who,  if  over- 
rated by  temporary  adulation  as  a  proficient  and 
judge  in  polite  literature,  certainly  deserves  the 
praise  of  having  bestowed  more  public  patron- 
age on  the  muses  than  they  have  perhaps  ever 
received  before,  or  since^  in  this  country.  He 
immediately  made  Congreve  a  commissioner  for 
licencing  hackney  coaches;  soon  after,  gave 
him  a  place  in  the  pipe-office ;  and  finally  con- 
ferred on  him  a  lucrative  office  in  the  customs. 
His  next  play  viras  **  The  Double  Deakr,** 
which,  notwithstanding  a  greater  degree  of  re* 

Sularity  than  was  usual  on  the  English  stage^ 
id  not  excite  much  applause  from  the  audience. 
Queen  Mary  honoured  the  representation  of 
this  and  the  former  piece  with  her  presence  $ 
and  at  her  death,  which  happened  not  long 
aftenvards,  Congreve  displayed  his  gratitude  by 
a  poetical  tribute  to  her  memory  in  the  pastoral 
strain,  which  was  then  frequently  employed  on 
like  occasions.  Betterton  having  opened  a  new 
theatre  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  Cbngreve,  who 
espoused  his  cause,  gave  him,   in    1695,  the 

Cwerful  aid  of  his   comedy   of    **  Love  for 
►ve,**which  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and 
f  roved  one  of  the  most  popular  of  his  pieces. 
le  wrote,  in  the  same  year,  an  irregular  ode  to 
king  William  on  the  taking  of  Namur ;  a  sub- 

1'ect  better  calculated  to  display  his  loyalty  than 
lis  poetry.  Not  contented  with  his  high  and 
just  reputation  as  a  comic  vmter,  he  next  ven- 
tured to  try  his  powers  in -tragedy  ;  and  after  a 
proper  interval  of  study,  brought  out,  in  1697^ 
his  **  Mourning  Bride."  The  reception  this 
met  with  was  extremely  favourable,  and  he 
might  enjoy  the  uncommon  StUisfaction  of  pos- 
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sessing  at  the  same  time  the  palm-  of  comedj 
and  tragedy;  though  posterity^  has  not  con> 
firmed  his  claim  to  exeellence  in  the  latter,  as 
It  has  in  the  former..  The  composftion:  of  four 
'  such  plays  before  he  had  passed  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  is  (Dr.  Johnson  obsepres)'  an  instance 
of  the  efforts  of  early  genius,  than  which  nothing 
recorded,  in  literary  history  seems  more  tp  sur- 

5 ass  the  common  limits  of  nature,  1  he  won- 
er  is  somewhat  lessened  by  the  discovery,  that 
for  twcntv-five  years  should  be  subtituted 
twenty-eight.  Aliout  this  period  he  incurred 
the  penalty  paid  by  eminence  in  being  joined 
with  Dryden,  Vanbureh,  and  others,  in  the  at- 
tack made  hy  Jeremy  Collier  fife  bis  life  J  upon 
the  immorahty  of  the  English  stage.  Though 
Collier  wa».a  coasse  and  angry  controversialist,  • 
and  dfsposed  to  aggravate  die  faults  he  censured, 
yet  no  one  will  now  deny  that  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  dranutic  writers  of  that  age  was 
scandalous  to  the  national  character  ;  and  Con- 

freve  was  certainly  no  less  an  offender  than  his 
rcthren.  He  did  not  choose,  however,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  charge  in  silence,  but  wrote  a  reply, 
entitled  "  Amendments  of  Mr.  Collier's  fake 
;knd  imperfect  Citations,  &c."  which.  Dr.  John- 
son says,  *'  has  his  antagonist's  coarseness,  but 
not  his  strength.''  He  was  angry  and  contemp- 
tuous, and  combined  atucks  upon  his  critic, 
with  defence  of  the  charges  whieh  he  had 
brought  against  him.  Yet  though  he  might 
successfully  palliate  the  alleged  enormity  of  par- 
ticular passages,  it  was  impossible  to  justify  the 
general  character  and  tendency  of  his  pieces. 
Collier  replied,  and  Congreve  seems  to  have 
found  it  best  to  say  no.  more*  He  gave  but 
little  additional  oflfence  to  his  rigorous  .censurer, 
for  he  soon-  after  concluded  his  career  as  a  dra- 
matic writer  with  the  comedy  of  "  The  Way 
of  the  World."  This  piece,  though  composed 
with  much  eare,. and  reckoned  by  several  critics 
the  most  perfect  of  his  comedies,  was  very  coldly 
received  oi^  the  stage ;  and  it  was  probably 
resentment  of  such  an  injustice  that  induced 
him  so  early  to  relinquish  a  species  of  writing  lii 
which  fie  had,  ,upon  the  whole,  been  eminently 
successful)  even  with  respect  to  temporary  ap- 
plause.. A. masque,  entitled  **'  Thfe  Judgment 
of  Paris/*  and.  •'  Semele,*'  an  opera,  the  first 
of  which  only  was  ever  represented,  Irniish'es 
die  list  of  his  works  for  the  stage.  Congreve 
continuicd  to.  write  copies  of  verse  upon  parti- 
cuhr  occasions,  public  and  private..  In  1 710 
he  published  a  eohectioaof  his  pbys  and  mis- 
cellaneous poems,  dedicated"  to  his  earliest  pa- 
tron, lord  Halifax,  to  whose  person  and  party 
ifi  remained  attached'  in  all  fortunes.     Such 


was  the  general  respect  he  inspired,  as  well  by^^ 
his  private  character  as  his  genius,  that  in  the 
|preat  political  change  which  brought  the  tories 
into  power,  his  places  remained  untouched  Ss 
and  amid  the  fierce  contentions  of  party  which' 
kindled  open  war  among  the  principal  writers 
of  the  time,  he  was  allowed  to  maintain  a  dig-»^ 
nified  neutrality,  praised  and  complimented  on 
both  sides*   Steele  dedicated  to  him  his  Miscel- 
lany ;  and  Pope  passed  over  all  his  great  ac- 
quaintance, in  order,  by  the  dedication  of  his 
noble  translation  of  the  Iliads    **"  to  have  the 
honour  and  satisfaction  of  placing  together  his 
own  name  and  that  of  Mr.  Congreve."    It  does  • 
sot  appear  that  any  peculiar  moral  excellences,  or' 
any  remarkable  talents  for  social  intercourse^, 
obtained  for' him  these  singular  marks  of  at- 
tachment and  regard  ;  but  he  lived  in  an  easy 
independence  ^  and  by  the  exercise  of  a- poKsked 
good-nature,  pleased  and  flattered  those  who 
approached  him,  without  ofiending  any.    On 
the  return  of  his  friends  to  power,  his  emolu- 
ments were  increased  by  the  sinecure  place  of 
secretary  ta  the  island  of  Jamaica,  which  ad- 
dition raised  his  public  income  to  at  least  laooL 
a-year.     Indolence,  mental  and  corporeal,  was 
the  result  of  this  affluence..    He  not  only  ceased' 
to  make  any  literary  exertions,  but~  seems  with- 
some  affectation  to  have  declined  the  character- 
of  2,  man  of  letters.     A  story  is  told  by  Vol- 
taire of  a  visit  He  paid  Congreve  when  in  the - 
decline  of-  liffe,"  which  has  engaged  the  discus- 
sion of  various  moral  critics,    llie  topic  of  his 
writings*  being  naturally  introduced  in  a  comn* 
plimentary  way  by  the  visitant,  Congreve  spoke 
of  them  as  trifles  beneath  him,  and  hinted  diat 
he  expected  to  be  visited  onlv  as  a-^entleman^ .' 
who  led  a  life  of  plainness  ana  simplicity.  Vol- 
taire replied,  that  had  Mr.  Congreve  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  a  mere  gentleman,  hb 
should  never  have  been  desirous  of  seeing  him-; . 
and  felt  much  disgusted  at  whath%  considered. 
as  a  display  of  triflihg .vanity..   Perhaps,  in  or-' 
dcr  to  judge  of  •C<)ngreve's  behaviour  on  this 
ocoasion,  it  wouU .  be  necessary  first  to  know 
whether  he  expected  or  desired  these  vbits  of 
respect  from  strangers.    If  he  did,,  he  certainly 
ought  to  have  remembered  that-his  only  title  to-^ 
public  notice  was  his  Kterary;  eminence  ;  -  and  to  > 
undervalue  tlie  profBssion   by  which  he  rose,, 
would  clearly  indicate  a  little  and  vulgar  mind. 
But  if  he  really  wished  to  discourage  the  visits 
of  a  forward '  and  petulant  foreignerj-  upon-  the 
watch  to   note  down  all  his  literary  opinions, . 
and  to  make  them  matter  of  disputation,  he  may- 
perhaps  be  justified  for  his  reserve,  especially 
i£  he  had  ceased  to  reflect  with  pleasure  uppa^ 
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N-tvriujBffs,  |hc  tchdenoy  of  wliich,  after  ill  his 
:  apologies,.. hjg  probably  could  hot  approve  to 
himseirr  The. latter  years  of  Congreve's.lifc 
were  clouded  with  sickness  and  infirmity*  Ca- 
taracts in  his  eyes  at  length '  brought  on  totd 
Jiiindness;  and  repeated  attacks  of  the  goiit 
gradually  undertnined  all  the  vigour  of  his  con- 
stitution*  •  He  sought  relief  from  Bath ;  but 
.tlie  accident  ^f  being  overturned  in  his  carriage 
•left  a  durable  pain  in -his  side,  and  pnibably 
hastened  his  death,. which  took  place  at  London, 
in  January,  1728-9,  in  the  6othyear  of  his  age. 
He  was  interred  with  great  funeral  solemnity  in 
.Westminster -abbey,  where  a  monument,  was 
erected,  to  his  memory  by  Henrietta  duchess  of 
Marlborough.  To  this  lady,  who  is  said  to  have 
.entertained  a  most  romantic  regard  for  him,  he 
left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune ;  and  by  this  tribute 
to  rank  and  title,  in  preference  to  the  claiAis  of 
kindred  or  humbler  friendship,  he  appears  in 
some  measure  to  have  confirmed  the  charge  of 
•;^ein£;  swaj ed  by  trivial  -vanity*  Cpngrevc 
.stands  pcrliaps  first  on  the  list  of  English  writers 
©f  comedy.  For  this  distinction  he  is  indebted, 
jiot  to  such  a  lively  and  humorous  delineation 
jof  natural  characters  as  delights  and  instructs 
an  the  scenes  of  Moliere,  but  to  a  perpetual  re- 
.cipi;ocation  of 'wit  and  repartee  in  tJie  dialogue, 
joined  .with  originality  of  plot,  and  often  of 
.character.  His  personages,  being  almost  all 
witty,  lose  a  partof  theirjdiatinction j  and  Pope 
.hasjustly  saidy 

Tell  me  if  Congrcve*a  f«K>ls  arc  fo6l«  indeed. 

•Yet  they  haive- other  discriminations,  which  arc 
strongly  .marked  and  well  supported ;  and  in 
;that  sense  of  humour  which  makes  it  the  repre* 
sentation  of  what  is  ridiculous  in  character, 
♦whethu'  natural  or  artificial,  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  Congreve  is  an  humorous  as  well 
ras  a  witty  writer.  Tliat  he  did  not  draw  much 
.from  the  scenery  of  common  life,  is  generally 
lidmitted  ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  hoped,  for  the 
^credit  of  the  age,  that  his  groups  of  sharpers 
',and  coquettes,  of  men  without  principle,  and 
-women  without  delicacy,  are  not  just  portrai- 
,  tures  of  the  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  day. 
,His  superabundance  of  wit  is  a  fault  which  may 
i>e  pardoned, -as  an  excess  of  a  good  thing,  in 
^bich  modem  prodigality  is  not  to  be  feared. 
•One  or  tWo  ot  the  comedies  of  Congreve  are 
still  occasionally  brought  out,  and  are  beheld 
•with  pleasure,  th6ugh  so  little  resembling  the 
v-prodoctions  of  the  present  age.  The  sole 
vttagedy  of  .this  writer,  "  The  Mourning  Bride,'* 
lias  had  the  fate  of  being  treated  with  more 
rpraise  and  more  contempt  than  most  works  of 


its  cfasi.  lis  story  is  acknowledged  t6  be  in- 
teresting*, and  its  principal  charactfcrs  well  con- 
trasted ;^buf  thafflbrid  elevation  of  the  language 
which  has  gratified  Some  readers  with  the  per-  ^ 
ception  of  poetical  beauty,  has  to  others  appear- 
ed an  unnatural  bombast,  destructive  of  reality 
and  character.  It  is  no  small  praise,  however, 
that  pr.  Johnson  has  selected  from  this  piece 
a  descriptive  passage  which  he  thinks  second  to 
none  in  the  whole  mass  of  English  poetry;  and 
that  lord  Kaimes  has  instanced  from  it  the  finest 
example  of  the  progress  of  a  recognition'.  This 
tragedy  still  occasionally  calls  forth  the  powers 
of  our  principal  performers.  The  miscellane- 
ous poems  of  Congreve  appear  once  to  have 
possessed  a  reputation  which  they  have  not  been 
able  to  support ;  and  his  strains,  whether  pas- 
toral, heroic,  Pindaric,  Ovidian,  pr  Horatian, 
may  now  be  considered  as  fairly  consigned  t© 
-  oblivion,  unless  their  being  reprinted  in  collec- 
tions of  the  English  poets  can  be. accounted  a 
relic  of  vitality.  If  any  of  them  surpass  medi- 
ocrity in  their  species,  it  is  some  of  tlie  songs, 
and  some  short  efiiisions  of  gaiety  or  satire. 
Biogr,  Britafu  JohHson*s  Lives  of  ^Evglisb 
Poets.— h. 

CONNOR,  Bernard,  an  ingenious  physi- 
cian and  writer,  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Kerry  in  Ireland,  in  1666.  His  family  being 
Roman-catholic^  he  had  not  the  benefit  of  an 
education  in  /the  established  seminaries  of  the 
kingdom  ;  but  having  determined  upon  the 
study  of  physic,  he  went  for  that  purpose  to 
France  in  1686,  and  resided  for  some  time  in 
the  university  of  Montpellier,  and  afterwards 
at  Paris.  He  distingirished  himself  by  his  pro- 
ficiency in  anatomy  and  chymistry  ;  arid  being 
desirous  of  travelling,  he  was  thought  a  proper 
person  to  conduct  home  the  two  sons  of  the 
high-chancellor  of  Poland,  then  in  France*  He 
travelled  with  them  to  Warsaw,  where  the 
king,  John  Sobiesky,  then  kept  his  court  j  and 
through  the  recommendation  of  flie  Venetian 
embassador,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  that 
monarch.  This  appointment,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  merely  honorary  •,  for  in  the  same 
year,  1694,  he  attended  the  king's  daughter, 
who  had  espoused  the  elector  of  Savaria,  from 
Warsaw  to  Brussels ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1695  he  came  to  England.  Proceeding  to  Ox- 
ford, he  read  lectures  there  upon  the  animal 
economy  with  .great  applause.  He  also  pub- 
lished at  that  piace  his  **  Dissertationes  Medi- 
co-physicae/'  8vo.  1695,  containing  some  cu- 
rious observations,  anatomical  and  physical. 
During  the  course  of  that  year  he  settled  in 
London,  where  he  repeated  his  lectures,  and 
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became  t  meiaber  of  th^  College  df  Pbysidanv 
and  of  the  Bioyal  Society,  in  1^96  be*  gare  a> 
oDurse  of  public  lectures  in  Cambridge-  A  work 
whicbbe  pubiished  in  1697  was  the  subject  of 
considerable  discussion,  and  threw  some,  suspi- 
cion opoii  fais  faith.  It  wa»  entitled  <^  Evange- 
lium  Medici;  sen  Mediciaa  Mystica  de  Sus- 
pensis  Naturse  Lepbus^  sive  de.Miraculis»  reli^ 
quisque  sv  rd/^  ^^Kioig  m^moratis,  ^uae  medi-' 
cse  indaginl  subjici  possunt,"  &c.  &c.  8vo.  and 
12010.  This  iar  an  attempt  to  account  for  the 
production  of  supernatural  eiFects  upon  natural 
principles;  but  it  does  not  seem  clear. liow  far 
he  meant  to  preserve  the  essential  character  of 
a  mirade  \  and  indeed  fais  notions  on  tlie  sub* 
jfcsot  a«e  fay  no  means  solid  and  perspicuous; 
Soon  after,  be  began  to  pat  in  order  his,x>b6er« 
▼:srtions  relative  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  ra- 
ther, perhapS)  as  being  a  papular  subject  at  the 
time,  a  new  electidn  to  the  Polish  throne  then 
impending,  than  because  his  short  stay  in  that 
country  could  have  given  him  much  original  in- 
formation telatiYC  to  its  natural  and  political 
state.  Of  this  wodc,  entitled  <*  The  History  of 
Poland,"  in  the  form  of  letters,  he  lived  topubKsh 
only  one  vohime,  the  second  not  appearing  till 
9fter  his  death.  It  seems  to  haye  been  well  re- 
ceived, aa  the  best  account  of  dnt  country  then 
published  in  Englatul ;  yet  it  is  a  hasty  and  ra- 
ther confused  compilation.  Dr.  Connor  died 
in  1698,  as  he  was  rising  into  reputation  and 
practice.  Whatever  his  religious  sentiments 
mi^  have  been,  he  made  an  exj^icit  profession 
of  christian  faith  on  his  d^th-bed,  though  it 
remains  doubtful  wchether  he  died  in  the  pro- 
testant  or  catholic  communion.  Bicgr*  Brk* 
Holier,  BikL  Mei.^K. 

CONON,  a  distinguished  Athenian  ^om-* 
mander  in  .the  Peleponnesian  war,  was  one  of 
those  who  succeed^  AlciUades  in  the  conn- 
inaiid  of  the  fleet  after  that  general  had  fallen 
under  the  suspicion  of  his  countrymen.  Conon 
eng^ed  Callicratidas  the  Spartan  commander, 
-and  was  defeated ;  but  the  A^nian  fleet  after- 
wards gained  a  victory,  in  wiiich  Callicratidas 
tost  his  life.  In  the  next  year,  B.C*  405,  Co- 
non and.  PhilocleS' lying  with  the  fleet  at  the  ri- 
ver j£goe5  in  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  were 
attacked  by  Ae  i3paf  tan  Lysander>  and  so  com- 
pletely defeated,  that  Conon  alone  made  his 
escape  with-eight  galleys,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
isle  of  Cyprus.  The  M/bjugation  of  Athens^ 
and  the  ruin  of  its  constitutioaj  w^ere  the  coti'^ 
^«equence{|ef  this  misfortude.  Cdnon  remained 
in  Cypnisy  -whev^  he  employed  himself  in  pro- 
jecting the  restoration  of  his  eountty  to  its  for^ 
mer  6lSate'<»f  prosperity.  ^  By  applicjMlfmtto  Av- 
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tuceczes  Lmg  of  Pema,  he  peeauaded  that  1 
narch  that  the  superiority  of  the  lioeedemoniane 
was  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  his  dominions^ 
and  that  it  could  be  effectually  opposed  only  by 
enabhng  the  Athenians  once  mote  to  become 
deir  rivals.  In  consequence,  Conon  was  made 
;dmir^  of  a  Persian  fleet,  which  was  sent  to 
succour  the  Athenians,  and  other  Greek  statesi,' 
who  iiad  taken  up  arms  against  the  Spartans* 
The  fleet  having  mutinied  for  want  of  pay>  Co- 
non tepatted  to  the  court  of  Persia }  but  refus- 
ing to  submit  to  the  customary  adoration  of  the 
king,  he  was  not  adnutted  to  his  pvesenee/  Hi» 
remonstrances,  however,  produced  their  prp^ 
efiect.  Tissaphernes,  against  whom  he  complain* 
ed,  was  removed ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  no* 
qiinate  his  own  treasurers  for  die  fleet. .  Re* 
turning  to  his  command,,  he,  with  the  Persian 
satrap  Pharnabazus,  attacked  the  Spartan  ad« 
miral  Pisander,  near  Cnidos,  and  UtiK  an^ob* 
stinate  engagement,  in  which:  Conon  boarded 
the  ship  of  Pisander,  and  killed*  liim  with  hie 
own  hand,  the  Spartans  were  defeated' wsbh  the 
loss  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  Beet,  ^i^ia 
event  is  dated  B.C.  398'.  The  ruin  of  the  La^ 
cedemonian  interest  in  the  cities  and  islands  of 
Lesser  Asia  immediately  followed,  with  a  tvansfelr 
of  the  empire  of  the  sea.  Conon  nowretumed  to 
Attica,  where  he  employed  his  saibrs  and  a^minsl 
ber  of  workmen  in  restoring  the  fortifloations  #f 
Athens,  and  rebuilding  the  long  wsils»  ^Burthb 
envy  and  hatred  of  tbe  Lacedemonians  caosed 
them,  when  negocii^fing  a  peace  "u^h  thelPtft 
sians,  to  accuse  Conon,  beifare  Tiribaaus,  «cf^ 
vemor  of  Sardis,  of  misemploying  the  kiag^ 
money  and  forces,  and  plottsi^  thfe  deUviery  dF 
Ionia  and  .£olia  to  his  countrymen.  Crao<i 
was  thereupon  apprehended,  and,  accordiq^  tA 
some  authors,  sent  to  Susa,  and  there  .put  te 
death;  others  assert  tha^t  he  made  hss  oscap^ 
from  prison ;  but  it  appears  uncertain  \icm  his 
life  concluded.  Plutarch*  Xirttfh^n,  Umvtf^* 
Hist. — A. 

CONON,  of  Samos,  a  mathematician  and 
philosopher,  lived  in  the  i2odi  olympiad^ 
about  the  year  300  before  Christy -in  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus  an^  Evergetes. 
He  made  observations  of  the^eeUpeds  of  the  suit 
and  moon,  and  was  the  namer  of  the.  i^onstelki 
tion  Coma  Serenices.  He  was  «tbe  friend  of 
Archimedes,  who  spoke  highly  of  bis  abiHtUas^ 
and  greatly  lamented  his  death.  Catullus  speakis 
of  him  in  his  poems,  and  he  is  alfo  mentiosied 
by  Propertius  and  Virgil.— W-  N. 

CONONy  bishop  of  Tarsus  to^vaMs  the  dogni 
elusion  of  the  sixth  century,  after  whom<  a 
branch  of  ttie  sect  of  Trifthcists  were  called  (£o| 
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nonites/  ctecamd  at  first  witti  Philoponns,  the 
ablest  advocate  for  that  sect,  in  m^taining  the 
ootton  that  in  the  deity  there  are  three  natures, 
or  substancesi  absolutely  equal  in  all  respects^, 
and  joined  together  by  no  conunon  essence. 
He  afterwards  appears  to  have  diflfered  from  Phi- 
loponus,  on  the  subject  of  the  equality  of  theso 
natures  \  whence  a  division  arose  among  their 
disciples,  who  were  caUcd  Philoponists  or  Co« 
nonttes,  as  they  severally  embraced  the  opinions 
of  their  respective  leaders.  At  a  later  period 
the  breach  between  them  was  still  farther  wi- 
dened,  on  the  subject  of.  the  resurrection  of  the 
)»ody.  Philiponus  held  that  the  form,  as  well 
as  matter,  or  all  bodies,  was  generated  and  cor- 
rupted, and  that  both  therefore  were  to  b<:  re- 
stored in  the  resurrection.  Conon,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintained  that  the  body  never  lost  its 
form  'f  that  its  matter  alone,  was  subject  to  cor- 
ruption and  decay,  and  was  consequently  to  be 
restored  when  the  mortal  shall  put  on  im- 
mortality. What  important  topics  to  engage 
the  talentSf  and  to  agitate  the  resentments,  of 
learned  and  grave  divines  and  philosophers  t 
What  serious  grounds  foir  factions  and  disputes 
in  the  christian  churchl  Moreri.  Moth*  EccL 
Hui.  S^.  FL—M. 

CONON,  pope,  was  by  birth  a  Thfacian, 
hilt  educated  in  Sicily,  whence  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  vras  ordained  presbyter.  After  the 
death  of  John  V.  the  papacy  was  vacant  nearly 
thiee  months,  in  consequence  of  disputes  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  army  in  favour  ot  two  op- 
posing candidates,  neither  of  whom  would  yield 
to  Uf  rival.  At  length  the  bishops  and  clem 
fixed  upon  Conon,  as  a  third  candidate,  who 
pcofcd  acceptable  to  all  parties,  and  mounted 
the  pontifical  throne  in  the  vear  686.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  entitled  to  high  respect  for  his 
piety,  his  learning,  his  love  of  justice,  the  pu- 
rity and  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  temper.  But  he  did  not  enjoy 
his  dignity  long  enough  for  the  church  to  de- 
rive much  benefit  fmn  his  good  qualities,  as 
ke  died  in  the  twelfth  month  of  his  pontificate. 
Ptatina  de  Kk.  Pomt.     Mortri.     Bcwer.^M. 

CONON,  cardinal,  bishop  of  Freneste,  or 
in  modens  hngnage  Pajestrina,  was  a  native  of 
Germany,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Arro- 
sian  congregationt  a  branch  of  the  augustine 
order.  He  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  car- 
dinal by  pope  Pascal  II.  in  the  year  1 107  ^  after 
ivhich  be  appears  to  have  mamtained  the  cha- 
racter of  a  bold  and  intrepid  defender  of  the 
high  claims  of  the  Roman  see,  however  ob- 
noaious  or  unwarrantable.  .  This  character 
pointed  him  out  as  a  proper  person  to  preside 


at  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  Henry  V« 
emperor  of  Germany  was  excommunicated  foe 
not  submitting  to  the  pqpe's  assumed  right  to 
the  investiture  of  bishops  and  abbots ;  which  ex- 
communication was  confirmed  in  assemblies 
held  in  difierent  kinsddms  of  Europe,  and  in  a 
council  in  the  churm  of  I#ateran.  Gelasius  II. 
who  succeeded  Pascal,  also  fixed  upon  him  as 
his  legate-a-latere  to  the  German  electors  and 
princes ;  who,  by  his  arts,  and  the  terrors  of 
the  church*  were  induced  to  revolt  from  die 
emperor,  whom  our  cardinal  again  excommn* 
nicated  at  the  council  of  Cologne*  and  at  Fritz- 
lar.  He  afterwards  attended  as  pope^s  legate  at 
the  council  of  Soissons,  an  the  year  iiai,  in 
which  the  treatise  of  the  celebrated  Abehdrdt 
op  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity,  was  condemned  to  the  flames.  By  these 
and  other  services,  he.^so  far  recommended 
himself  to  the' Roman  see,  that  Gelasius,  sen- 
sible of  hb  approaching  dissolution,  strongly 
recommended  him  to  the  cardinals  for  his  suc- 
cessor. When  Gelasius  expired,  the  college 
was  desirous  of  raising  Conon  to  the  tiara  ^  but, 
from  motives  not  now  apparent,  he  declined 
that  dignity,  and  g^ave'his  vote  for  Guj,  arch- 
bishop of  Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  who,  after  he 
was  elected  pope,  took  the  name  of  Callixtus  II. 
Cardinal' Conon  did  not  outlive  his  pontificate. 
MorerL     Dupin*     Mosb.  &rr.  XIL—M,. 

CONRAD  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  was  duke 
of  Franconia  and  Hesse,  when,  on  the  death  of 
Lewis  king  Of  Germany,  last  of.  the  race  of 
Charlemagne,  in  91a,  the  German  nobles  as- 
sembled at  Worms  for  the  dioice  of  a  succes- 
sor. They  first  oflS:red  the  imperial  crown  to 
Otho  duke  of  Saxony,  who  declined  it  on  ac- 
count of  his  gresit  age,  and  generously  recom- 
,  mended  Conrad,  though  his  enemy.  He  was 
accordingly  elected,  but  not  with  universal  con- 
sent. The  Lorrainers  in  general  acknowledged 
Charles  the  Simple  for  their  sovereign  \  and 
while  Conrad  was  employed  in  supporting  his 
authority  in  that  country,  Henry  duke  of  Sax- 
ony, son  of  Otho,  revolted,  and  was  joined  by 
the  dukes  of  SuaUa  and  Bavaria,  and  other 
noblemen.  Henry  defeated  the  emperor's  lieu- 
tenant )  and  Conrad  being  unable  to  face  the 
coiifederacy  in  the  field,  employed  art  to  de- 
tach some  members  of  it.  He  aiterwards  over- 
threw in  a  pitched  battle  Arnold  duke  of  Bava- 
ria, who  received  a  mortal  wound  ;  and  he  vao* 
?uished  the  dukes  of  Lorrain  and  Suabia*  The 
lungarians  making  a  violent  irruption  into 
Germany,  Conrad  was  obliged  to  purchase 
peace  from  them  on  disgraceful  conditions; 
Pallinff  Intn  2  <l*»<*H«t«ir  state  of  ^*^^1>^*-  in  con* 
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sequence  of  a  wound  he  had  received,  he  re- 
commended  his  enemy,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  as 
his  successor,  and  thus  returned  the  generosity 
of  Otho  to  himself  in  the  person  o?  his  son. 
Ht  sent  to  Henrv  all  the  regal  insignia  by  the 
hands  of  his  bronier,  and  died  in  718.  Mod. 
Umvers,  Hist*    Moreri.^^^A. 

CONRAD  H.  emperor  of  Germany,  sur- 
named  tie  Salic^  duke  of  Franconia,  was  elect* 
ed  in  1024  *o  succeed  Henry  11.  The  nobles 
of  Italy  reJFusing  to  concur  in  the  choice,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  in  his  favour  of  Heri- 
bert  archbishop  of  Milan,  Conrad,  who  had 
first  quieted  some  disturbances  in  Germany  and 
Ix>rrain,  marched  into  Italy,  and  procured  him«" 
self  to  be  crowned,  according  to  ancient  usage, 
at  Monza.  He  then  held  a  diet  in  the  plain  of 
Roncalia,  at  which  he  promulgated  several  new 
laws.  Afterwards,  obliging  Pavia,  which  had  re- 
volted, to  surrender,  he  proceeded  toRome,where 
he  was  crowned,  in  1027,  by  pope  John  XIX 
in  presence  of  Canute  king  of  England  and  Den- 
mark, and  Rodblph  king  of  Burgundy.  Being 
recalled  to  Germany,  on  account  of  a  rebellion 
raised  by  the  dukes  of  Suabia,'  Carinthia,  and 
Worms,  he  suppressed  it  by  his  activity,  and 
caused  the  defaulters  to  be  deprived  of  their  do* 
minions  by  a  decree  of  the  empire.  He  then 
marched  against  the  king  of-  Poland,  whom  he 
brought  to  submission,  and  made  a  division  of 
th€  country  into  three  parts,  leaving  the  king 
in  possession  of  onronly.  He  next  repelled  an 
invasion  of  the  pagans  of  Mecklenburg,  who 
had  penetrated  into  Saxony,  and  pursued  them 
with  great  slaughter  into  their  own  country.  A 
war  succeeded  with  Stephen  king  of  Hui^ry, 
in  which  Conrad  entered  that  country,  and 
compelled  the  king  to  submit  to  a  treaty,  of 
which  he  imposed  the  conditions.  Equal  good 
fortune  attended  him  in  a  dispute  with  Eudes 
count  of  Champagne,  who  contended  for  a  share 
of  the  inheritance  of  Transjurane  Burgundy, 
which  had  b^n  bequeathed  to  C6nrad  oy  the 
king  Rodolphus,  whose  sister,  Gssela,  Conrad 
4iad  married.  Eudes  was  slain  in  a  battle  at 
Bar*le-dttc  in  1037,  and  Conrad  obtained  peace- 
able ,possessioni»  his  inheritance*  Meantime 
a  general  revolt  apinst  the  German  dominion 
was  planned  in  Italy,  and  foment  by  many 
leadii^  persons,  particuhily  by  Conrad's  6rst 
^rtisan,  Heriben  irchbishop  of  Milan.  Ttie 
emperor  pa$se4  into  that  country,  and  seizing 
several  of  the  malcontents,  sent  ^m  prisoners 
to  Germnny.  He  besieged  Milan,  b«t  n^hovt 
success:;  and  severely  chastised  Parma.  He 
•pvocured  the  deposition  and  excommnnieatton 
of  Heribert*    Being  tcfiiested  by  the  monks  of 


Cassino  to  protect  them  against  the  violences  of 
Pandulph  prince  of  Capua,  he  marched  to  Ca- 
pua, expelled  the  prince,  and  seized  his  coun- 
trjr.  Returning  to  CStermany,  he  died  of  a  fit 
01  the  gout  at  Utrecht  in  1039,  after  a  reign  of 
nearly  fifteen  years^  in  which  he  displayed  great 
vigour  and  ability,  and  proved  successful  in  al» 
most  all  his  undertakings.  He  was  interred 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Spires,  which  he 
had  himself  founded.  Mod.  Univers*  Hist.  Mo^ 
reri. —  A. 

CONRAD  III.  emperor  of  Germany,  duke 
of  Franconia,  and  nephew  of  the  emperor 
Henry  V.  was  elected  at  Coblentz  in  1 138-9,  as 
successor  to  Lothaire  II.  His  election  was  dis- 
puted by  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  duke  was  divested 
of  his  dominions,  and  died  soon  after  of  cha- 
grin. His  brother  Guelph  was  incited  by  Ro- 
?^er  king  of 'Sicily  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the 
orfeited  duchies,  and  a  war  ensued,  one  of  the 
events  of  which  was  the  siege  of  the  castle  of 
Wcinsbcrg,  celebrated  in  story  for  the  conjugal 
fidelity  of  the  ladies,  who,  being  permitted  to 
leave  the  place  with  whatever  they  could  carry, 
marched  out  each  with  her  hu(band  on  her 
back.  This  instance  of  afiection  so  moved  the 
emperor,  that  he  made  an  accommodation  with 
Guelph  and  his  partisans.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  m  this  war  that  the  adverse  designations  of 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  took  their  orinn. 
These  disturbances  in  Germany  gave  several  of 
the  towns  of  Italy  an  opportiinity  of  throwing 
off  the  sovereignty  of  the  empise,  and  forming 
themselves  into  independent  republics.  A  cru- 
sade against  the  Saracens  being  warmly  pro^ 
moted  by  pope  Eugenius  III.  Conrad  was  influ- 
enced to  join  it,  and  took  the  cross  from  the 
hands  of  the  zealous  Bernard.  Having  caused 
his  son  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  and 
settled  the  ^emment  during  his  absence,  he 
poceeded,  in  1147,  to  die  Roly-land,  at  tfie 
head  of  50,000  horse  and  great  number  of  foot, 
and  accompanied  by  his  nephew  and  several 
nobles  of  distinction.  The  expedition,  however, 
proved  imfertunate.  One  hatf  of  bis  troops  pe- 
rished tlurough  sickness,  occasioned,  it  is  said,' 
by  unwholesome  provisions,  ftimished  through 
the  treachery  of  the  Greek  emperor  Manuel 
Comnenus.  Conrad,  with  theiemainder,  joined 
Lewis  the  Young,  king  of  France,  in  the  siege 
4)f  Damascus  \  but  notwithstanding  the  prowess 
he  is  reported  to  have  displayed  in  cutting  a 
Turk  through  the  middle,  he  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  with  great  loss.  Returning  to 
Germany,  he  vadt  widi  some  .trouble  f«om4i  te- 
cond  revolt  of  duke  Guelph,  and  uoderweot  a 
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mat  afflicdon  in  the  death  of  bis  eldest  son. 
Fuiding  hia  health  decline^  he  recommended 
foe  hU  successor  his  nephew  Frederic,  duke  of 
Sttabia»  and  soon  after,  in  iica,  expired  at 
the  castle  of  Lautrech,  and  was  Duried  at  Bam- 
berg*    Mod,  Univers*  Hist,     Moreru-^A* 

CCMNfRAD  IV.  duke  of  Suabia,  son  of  the. 
emperor  Frederic  II.  was  created  king  of  the 
Romans  at  an  early  age,  and  governed  the  em-: 
pirn  with  ability  during  his  father's  absence. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Otho  king  of  Bava- 
ria. Having  been  defeated  by  Henry  of  Thurin- 
Eia,  he  narrowly  escaped  assassination  from  the 
ishop  of  Ratisbon,  at  an  abbey  whitlier  he  had 
retired.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1250, 
he  caused  himself  to  be  declared  emperor ;  but 
jpope  Innocent  IV.  instead  of  confirming  the 
eleetioo>  preached  a  crusade  against  him  and 
his  bastard-brother  Mainfroy.  Conrad  marched 
into  Italy,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the 
kingdom  gf  the  two  Sicilies,  which  his  father 
had  bequeathed  him.  He  took  the  city  of 
Naples  after  a  siege  of  eight  montlis,  and  after* 
wards  Capua  and  Aquino.  Falling  sick  soon 
a£MBr,  he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  in  1254, 
kating  an  only  son«  Conradin,  then  an  infant. 
This  unfortunate  youth  was  beheaded  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  by  the  orders  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
and  in  him  ended  the  line  of  Suabia.  Mod^ 
iinivers.  HisU     Materu-^A. 

CONRAD,  a  German  abbot  of  the  bene* 
dictine  order,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury) was  the  author  of  '^  A  Continuation  of  the 
History  of  France }"  which  has  led  some  persons 
into  the  mistake  of  classing  him.  with  the  writers 
of  the  latter  country.  He  has  also  been  some* 
times  confounded  with  another  Conrad,  of  Bru* 
wtler,  or  Broel,  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne,  who 
Kved  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  eleventh 
Century,  and  wrote  the  life  of  S.  Wolphemius, 
abbot  of  a  monastery  in  that  town.  Moreru-^yi. 
CONRAD,  a  German  by  birth,  and  bishop 
of  Utrecht  in  the  eleventh  ceiitury,  was  raised 
to  that  dignity  in  the  year  1075,  ^7  ^^  emperor 
Henry,  who#e  preceptor  he  had  been.  He  was 
chiefly  di^tingiiished  by  his  spirited  defence  oiF 
tbe  imperial  ri^ht  on  t^  subject  of  investitures, 
against  the  clatma  of  pope  Gregory  VIL  His 
principal  production  is  entitled  ^'  Apologia  de 
Unkate  Ecclestss  conservanda»  &  Schismate  lif- 
ter Henricum  IV.  Imp.  ac  Greg.  Vlil.  Pont. 
Max/'  which,  with  some  other  writings  on 
that  suhject,  are  to  be  (bund  in  a  collection  of 
apologetical  treatiaes  in  favour  of  that  emperor, 
^uUishedat  Menta  in  1520,  and  at  Hanover 
■Wk-  161U.    Bishop  Cbnrad  was  assassinated  in 


his  pahce  in  the  year  1090 ;  according  to  soma 
writers  by  a  Friedand  architect,  out  of  revenge 
for  having  been  instructed  by  him  in  a  secure 
method  or  erecting  massy  buddings  on  a  swampy 
soily  and  afterwards  employing  another  person 
in  die  construction  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  of  which  the  bishop  was  the 
founder.     Mortri.     Nouv-  Did*  Hist-'^iA. 

CONRAD,  of  Si^rnt  sumamed  the  Philo- 
sopher, a  German  monk,  who  lived  in  the 
middle  of  die  thirteenth  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  ^'  A  Chronicle,"  and  more  than  fifty 
volumes  on  historical  and  other  subjects,  of 
which  John  Aventine  acknowledges  that  he 
made  considerable  use  in  composing  the  last 
volume  of  his  Annals*  It  is  not  improbable 
that  he  is  the  same  person  with  an  author  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Conrad,  prior  of  Sci« 
ren  in  Bavaria,  who  is  referred  to  the  saixie 
period,  and  to  whom  are  ascribed  *^  A  Chro- 
nicle" of  his  monastery,  and  other  historical 
works.     Moreru — M. 

CONRAD,  of  JUchtenau^  known  also  by  the 
name  of  Abbot  of  Ursberg,  in  the  diocese  of 
Augsburg,  was  a  German  monk  of  the  Prc« 
montre  order,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  A  chronological  History," 
commencing  with  the  reign  of  Belus  king  of 
Assyria,  and  extending  to  die  year  1449.  This 
history  was  afterwards  continued,  by  an  anony- 
mous hand,  from  the  above  pepod  to  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.  It  was  printed  at  Strasburg  in 
1537  9  ^i^d  afterwards  reprinted,  with  the  con- 
tinuation, at  Basil,  in  15  ($9,  folio.  To  the 
zealots  of  the  high  claims  of  the  Romish  see 
this  work  gave  much  offence,  by  the  reflections 
contained  in  it  on  the  motives  and;  conduct  of 
the  wars  between  some  of  the  German  empe- 
rors and  the  sovereign  ponrifis,  and  by  th^  free- 
dom with  which  the  author  treated  the  charac- 
ters of  popes  Innocent  III.  and  Gregory  IX. 
At  the  beginoiug  of  it  the  author  states»-that 
he  had  composed  the  Lives  of  the  Ssdnts,  in 
twelve  books.  That  they  have  not  mad^  their 
Appearance,  we  will  venture  to  assert  is  no  loss 
to  the  worlds     Mortri. — M. 

CONRAD,  of  MentXf  known  by  the  name 
of  Conrad  the  bishop^. lived  ini  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  ^'  Chronicon 
.Rerum  Moffuntianarutii,''  from  the  year  114P 
to  1250, 'which  was  first  published  by  Horva- 
sius  in  i'535i  and  has* since* undergone  diflSsrent 
imprcfiMStMS.  .  The  author  h^s  by  sonie  modem 
writers  be€n  misuben^  for  moodier  Conrad,  whp 
was  a  cardinal  and  archbisb<^  of  JMtcnt?,  in  die 
latter  part  of  the  twelfthand  the  hegianingof  tl^e 
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tVurteendi  centuries.  The  la&Nmentbned  cha-* 
racter  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  cardinal  who 
bad  been  appointed  to  that  dignity  without  evev 
having  bera  at  Rome,  or  even  in  Italy.  He 
partook  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  joined  the  multitude  of  crusaders 
in  the  east,  where  he  placed  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  Leo  king  of  lArmenia.  He  died  in  the 
year  1202.  There  was  also  another  Conrad, 
who,  like  the  former,  was  a  German  by  birth, 
and  created  a  member  of  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals in  die  year  1219.  He  commenced  his  ec- 
clesiastical career  among  the  cisterttan  monks, 
at  an  abbey  in  Brabant;  and,  after  passing 
through  different  offices  of  honour  and  trust, 
was,  in  the  year  1221,  sent  as  papal  legate  to 
France,  where  he  joined  in  the  base  and  mur- 
derous crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  Mo^ 
reri.     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. — M. 

CONRAD,  of  Marpurgy  or  Marbuch^  who 
lived  in '  the  thirteenth  century,  was  the  first 
person  in  Germany  who  received  the  commis* 
sion  of  inquisitor  from  the  papal  see.  That 
office  he  executed  with  such  cruelty  and  brutal 
ferociousness,  that  he  deservedly  fell  k  sacrifice 
to  the  indignation  and  vengeance  of  the  public. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  The  Life  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,"  who  ranks  among  the 
saints  of  the  Roman  calendar,  and  to  whom  he 
was  almoner.  Cov^s  Hist.  Lit.  Vol.  U.  Mesh. 
Bcc.  Hist.  Sac.  XIII.     Mor$n.^M. 

COHRASy,  of  Heiberstadt.  There  were  two 
Dominican  monks,  both  natives  of  Saxony,  who 
bore  that  name :  one  of  whom  was  a  member  of 
the  chapter  of  his  order  in  that  province,  in  the 
year  1321 ;  and  the  other  appointed  by  pope 
'  Clement  VL  vicar-general  of  Saxony,  in  the  year 
1350.  The  former  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
most  celebrated  for  his  talents,  and  to  have  com«* 
posed  different  works  $  among  which  ai^,  ^  A 
Concordance  to  the  BiWe ;"  "  A  Commentary 
on  the  Book  of  Job  5"  <*  The  Student's  Dream, 
6rc."  and  "  A  Common-place  Book,  for  the 
Use  of  Preachers,  in  alphabetical  Order."  M^* 
reri. — M. 

CONRAD,  &f' Jfsifil,  a  Piedmontese  domi^ 
nican  monk,  was  chosen  thirtieth  general  !of  his 
ordet  in  the  year  r462  ;  but  ^)ope  PauML  dis* 
approving  of  his  election,  he  volumarily  itlin-» 
quished  that  office,  and  retited  to  his  convent 
at  Asti,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1470..  He 
was  the  author  of  Comqoentatia  in  "  Jils  'Cano^ 
nicum;**  "Summa  Cksuuni  Coifscienttm  s'\  and 
other  picees,  which  yet  remain  in  MB&41 '  M$^ 
^m.— M.  '  .  .  .   ,  . 

'  CONRAD,  Leontorius,  a  learned  Germah 
dstertian  moric  in  the  sixteenth- centpry,    I|t 


appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  tho 
best  writers  in  profane  and  sacred  Uteratture, 
and  to  h^ve  maintained  an  intimate  intercourse 
with  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  With 
Amerbach,  the  celebrated  printer  of  Basil,  h^ 
was  on  particular  terms  of  friendship  ^  and  also 
with  the  learned  Reuchiin,  among  whose  letters 
will  be  found  several  written  by  Leontorius,  and 
a  recomiaeadatory  letter  prefixed  to  his  treatise 
"  De  Arte  cabalistica/'  In  the  year  1507,  Le- 
ontorius published,  at  Basil,  **  Nicholas  de  Ly- 
ra's Commentary  on  the  Bible,  with  margin 
nal  Notes,"  which  was  afterwards  reprinted  at 
Lyons  in  1520.    Aform^-^M* 

In  addition  to  the  individuals  already  no- 
ticed under  this  naqcie,  it  may  be  improper  en- 
tirely to  overlook  the  following:  Conrad  of 
Esterhachy  -  a  cistertian  monk,  who .  wrote  a 
history  of  his  ord^r,  and  is  supposed  to  hav^ 
lived  about  the  year  1230 ;  Conrad  of  Mur^  or 
Muhry  canon  of  the  church  of  Zurich,  who 
lived  about  the  year  1273,  ^^^  wrote  a  trea^- 
tise  on  the  sacraments,  the  lives  of  the  popes, 
and  other  pieces;  and  Conrad  of  Saxony,  a 
priest,  and,  according .  to  Vossius,  the  same 
whom  George-Fabricius  calls. Conrad  Lauter*- 
berg,  who  wrote  a  chronicle,  and  some  other 
historical  works,  and  to  whom  no  precise  period 
is  assigned.     Atorrri.^^lA* 

CONRI,  Florbncc,  an  Irish  franciscan  friar 
of  the  more  rigid  branch,  and  for  som^  years 
provincial  of  his  order  in  Ireland,  was  born  in 
the  province  of  Connaught,  about  the  year  1560. 
He  was  sent,  when  very  young,  into  Spain^  to 
apply  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
theology ;  whence  he  went  into  the  Low-coas> 
tries,  where  he  acquireil  considerable  reputattoii 
among  zealous  cSitholici,  by  his  labours  in  ilr 
lostrating  and  defending  the  doctrines  of  St» 
Augustine.  When  Philip  III;  attempted  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  during  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  he  was  fixed  upon  as  a  proper  \n*- 
strument  to  conciliate  his  countrymen  ro  that 
'  measure,  and  was  appointed ,  by  -pope  Cl^ 
mcnt  yill.  to  the  archbishopric  of  Tuam.  *  On 
the  faikire  of  that  enterprise,  he  had-the  good 
fortune  to  escape  out  of  the  country,  and.  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life,  supported. by  the. Spanish 
court,  partly  in  the  Low^ountries,  and  pastiy 
«t  Madrid,  where  he  died,  in  the  year.  16291k' 
iiis  works  were,  ^^  De  S.  AugusttniSefisu  area 
Bt.  iMariae  Conceptionem,"  ^r/ttvet:fiMf'%(^g^ 
KiTractatus  de  Statu  Parvulorum  iinc  Bafikisi^ 
decedefttium  ex  hac  Vita,  juxta  Sensum'  B.  irav 
<gustini,'^  Lovamiy  .16244  ?*;rUe  Mirror,  of  tne 
CHristiani  Life,"  an  Irish  catetihismj  printed*  vk 
^uraiiHin  i6%6  ^  '<<  Peregnnus  jeriohontiikas^ 
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hoc  est,  De  Natura  Humana  feliciter  instituta, 
tnfelicitet  lapsa,  miserabilitcr  vulnerata,  mise- 
ricorditcr  restaurata/*  Patisiis^  1^34;  "  Dc 
Flageliis  Justorumijuxta  mentem  S.  Augustini/' 
ParisiiSf  1 644.  Tne  dates  of  the  two  last  ar- 
ticles shew  them  to  have  been  posthumous  pub- 
lications.    Moreri. — M. 

CONRING  (CoNRiHGius),  Herman,  a  very 
learned  physician,  jurist,  and  antiquarian,  was 
bom  in  1606,  at  Norden  in  East  Friseland, 
where  his  father  was  pastor  of  the  church.  He 
studied  -at  Leyden,  and  in  1636  took  his  doc- 
tor's  degree  at  Helmstadt,  on  his  marriage-day. 
He  was  first  made  professor  of  physics,  and 
srfterwards  of  medicine,  in  that  university ;  and 
rising  to  great  reputation  in  his  profession,  he 
hccame  first  physician  of  Christina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  and  successively  of  several  other  sove- 
reign princes  and  electors.  Turning  his  studies 
to  law  and  history,  he  was  made  professor  of 
politics  in  the  same  university,  and  acquired 
great  fame  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Germanic 
constitution.  He  had  the  title  of  counsellor  to 
most  of  the  northern  princes,  and  enjoyed  seve- 
ral considerable  salaries.  He  died  senior  of  his 
university  in  1681.  The  writing  of  Conring 
are  extremely  numerous  and  various*  In  phi- 
losophy he  was  attached  to  the  peripatetic  sys* 
tern;  and  his  works,  <'  De  Calido  innato;** 
'•«  De  Vita  &  Morte  5"  "  De  Origine  Forma- 
cum ;"  **  De  Motu  Animalium,*'  are  composed 
ttpoa  the  Aristotelic  principles.  Some  of  his 
most  oomiderable  medical  works  are:  **De 
Germanicorum  corporum  habitus  antiqui  & 
novt  camsis )"  *'  De  Hermetica  ^gyptiorum 
vcterc  &  Paraceliica  nova  medicina ;''  and  *<  In- 
trodttcdo  in  universam  Artem  medicam }''  this 
is  the  substance  6f  his  medical  lectures.  These 
contain  niuch  curious  learning,  and  many  use- 
ful and  jttdicaous  observations.  In  law,  his^ 
tory,  and  antiquities,'  hit  principal  works  are ; 
«  De  Origine  J4iris  Geiananicir  *'  De  Fmibus 
Imperii  Germanici ;"  "  Opera  juridtca,  politica, 
^^ilosophica  *,'*  '<  De  Capitulatbttc  Cacsarea;'' 
''  De  Urbibus  Germanicis  *,"  <*  De  Antiqutta- 
tibus  Academicis."  In  these  and  his  other 
pieces  on  similar  topics,  he-displays  aH  the  fmv 
round  erudition  and  industrious  research  whioh 
characterise  the  German  literati,  joined  with  a 
portion  'Of  credulity,  and  strong  national  prej»- 
idice*  All  his  works  cbllected  were  printed  at 
Brunswick,  in  7  vols,  folio,  1730.  AtcrerL 
Vandir  LiMdtm.      HaUtr  BiU.  Med.  \sf  Anen 

>  'HWS."^— A» 

CONSTABLE,  PAutt  a  native  of  Ferrara» 
and  .general  of  the  dominican  order  in  the  lal- 
Icrpait^  the  sineenth century*  .Having ac- 


quired considerable  reputation  in  his  province, 
as  a  professor  of  philosophy  and  the^ogy,  be 
was  constituted  inquisitor  of  the  city  of  Fer- 
rara,  and  afterwards  appointed  master  of  the 
holy  palace,  by  pope  Gre^ry  XIII.  In  diaC 
office  of  honour  and  confidence  he  continued 
for  seven  years,  until  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
order  in  15  So.  Within  two  yeats  after  that 
event,  the  excessive  fatigue  occasbned  by  visit- 
ing the  monasteries  under  his  government  on 
foot,  brought  on  an  illness  which  terminated  in 
his  death,  at  Venice.  He  wrote  a  work  of 
some  interest  in  the  history  of  the  horrible  tri- 
bunal invented  by  the  founder  of  his  order, 
which  is  entitled,  **  De  Causis  in  sancto  Offi- 
cio cognoscendis."     Moreri. — Ml 

CONST ANS  I.  Flavius  Julius,  third  son 
of  the  emperor  Constantine  the  Great  by 
Fausta,  was  bom  about  310.  He  was  created 
Csesar  by  his  father  at  six  years  of  age,  and  at 
his  deatti  in  337  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  western  Olyricum,  as 
his  share  of  the  empire.  Three  years  after- 
wards, the  dominions  of  Constans  were  invad- 
ed by  his  eldest  brother  Constantine.  Con- 
stans, who  then  resided  in  Dacia,  sent  an  imny 
against  his  brother,  who,  being  drawn  into  an 
ambuscade  near  Aouileia,  was  defeated  and 
slain.  Constans  tnen  became  possessor  of 
GauH  Spain,  and  Britain,  his  remaining  brothelr 
Constantius  confining  -himself  to  die  eastern 
share  of  the  empire.  He  made  an  expedition 
against  the  Franks,  whom  he  brought  to  terms 
o?  agreement*,  and  another  against  die  ScotSt 
the  result  of  which,  not  being  mentioned  by 
his  paneeyrists,  was  probably  utde  to  his  ho- 
nour. He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  an  in- 
d<dent  and  vKriuptuous  prince,  unfit  for  the 
cares  of  government ;  and  while  he  is  spoken 
of  widi  great  disapprobation  and  contempt  by 
die  heathen  historians,  he  is  praised  by  the 
christian  onlv  for  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy.  H^ 
patronised  tne  cause  of  the  great  Athanasiuti 
and  wrote  in  his  favour  a  menacing  letter  to 
his  brother  Constantius,  which  miffht  have  pro* 
duced  a  rel^ious  war,  had  not  the  latter  cotk^ 
sented  to  recal  that  ardd>ishop.  In  return  Atha- 
nasius  always  mentions  Constans  with  great  re- 
spect, giving  him  the  title  o(  the  BUsstd*  The 
discontents  excited  in  the  army  by  the  ignoble 
character  of  Constans  at  length  produced  a  re- 
bellion beaded  by  Magnentius,  who  assumed 
the  puiple  at  Autun.  At  the  news.  Constant, 
throwing  off  the  imperial  r<^s»  ifed  towards 
Spain ;  but  before  he  could  reach  the  sea-pou 
where  he  intended  to  embark,  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  party  of  cavatry  at  Helena  |(now  Ehie)  at 
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At  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  put  to  death, 
A.D.  ICO.     UnvofTf.  Hist.    GiWwi.— A. 

CONbTANS  II.  emperor  of  the  East,  grand- 
son of  Heradius,  and  son  of  Constantine  III. 
was  raised  to  the  purple  in  641,  after  the  se- 
nate had  deposed  the  usurper  Heracleonas  and 
his  mother  Martina.    Constans  was  a  Mono- 
thelite,  and  to  his  patronage  of  this  heresy  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  impute   the  misfortunes 
and  crimes  of  his  reign.     In  647  the  Saracens 
overran  the  imperial  dominions  in  Africa,  and 
afterwards  took  Cyprus  and  Rhodes.    The  em- 
peror in  person  was  defeated  by  them  in  a  naval 
engagement,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  in  dis- 
guise to  Constantinople.     He  obuined  some 
success  in  a  war  against  the  Sclavoaians ;   and 
the  Saracens,  in  consequence  of  divisions  among 
themselves,  made  peace  with  him,  and  even 
consented  to  become  tributary.    The  emperor 
had  a  brother,  Theodosius,  whom,  incited  by 
jealousy,,  he  compelled  to  take  deacon's  orders, 
and  he  received  the  sacramental  cup  from  his 
hand.  .  But  not  thinking  himself   sufficiently 
secure  while  Theodosius  lived,  he  soon  after 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.    The  execra- 
tions of  the  people,  and  his  own  remorse,  how- 
ever,   severely  punished  this  fratricide.      He 
could  no  lon^r  bear  to  reside  in  his  capital } 
and  embarking  for  Greece,  diq>Iayed  the  hatred 
.which  he  fek,  and  was  conscious  he  inspired, 
:by  spitting  against  the  walls  of  Constantinople 
at  he  kit  them.    He  passed  the  winter  at 
Adiens,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Sicily,  conti- 
nually haunted  with  the  image  of  his  murdered 
brother,  whom  he  thought  he  saw  presenting  to 
him  a  cup  of  blood,  and  urging  him  to  drmk. 
He  appears  to  have  designed  to  transfer  the 
•eat  ot  emj[>ire  to  Syracuse,  but  the  people  of 
.Constantini^le  prevented  this  intention  bv  de- 
taining his  wife  and  children*    Constans,  now- 
ever,  did  not  resign  the  cares  of  government.; 
iat  a  war  breaking  out  between  the  Franks  and 
Lombards,  he  tMught  it  a  good  opportunity 
Jbr  expelling  the  latter  from  Italy*     He  accord- 
.ingly  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  sailing  to  Tarentum, 
.|nroceeded  to  lay  siege  10  Beneventum.    But 
GrimoaM,  its  duke,  after  having  defeated  the 
Pranks,  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  the 
emperor  raised  the  siege,  and  retired  to  Naples. 
He  thence  made  a  progress  to  Rome,  which  he 
.catered  with  great  pomp,  having  been  met  at 
some  distance  by  the  pope  Vitalianus,  and  all 
his  clergy,  in  procession*    The  return  he  made 
so  this  mark  of  respect  was  to  plunder  Rome 
oi  many  of  its  most  valuable  ornaments,  which 
lie  sent  to  Cbsstantinople.    He  then  returned 
so  Syracuse,  where  he  resided  for  five  years 


longer,  oppressing  by  exactions  all  the  people 
within  the  influence  of  his  authori^v,  and  not 
sparing  the  riches  of  the  sacred  edifices.  At 
length  domestic  treason  ,  put  an  end,  to  his 
odious  and  unhapp]^  reign.  As  he  was  using 
the  bath,  a  servant  struck  him  violently  on  the 
head  with  the  vessel  which  contained  the  warm 
water.  He  fell  stunned,  and  was  sufibcated. 
This  catastrophe  happened  in  668,  after  Con- 
stans had  reigned  near  twenty-seven  years.^ 
Umvers.  Hist.    Moreri.    Gibban.'^A 

CONSTANT,  David,  a  protestant  divine, 
and  professor  of  theology  at  Lausanne  m 
Switzerland,  was  bom  at  mat  place  in  the  year 
1638.  After  acguirinff  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  classics  and  philosophy,  ia  his  native 
country,  he  studied  theology  at  Herbom  in* 
Germanv ;  whence  he  successively  resorted  for 
larther  improvement  to  Groningen,  Leyden,. 
and  Paris.  In  the  latter  pBice  he  embraced  die 
opportunity  of  forming  respectable  connections 
among  the  tiiembers  of  the  reformed  commu«- 
nion,  particularly  with  Messrs.  Dailie,  M6rus» 
and  Moses  Amyraut.  In  the  year  1658  he  re* 
turned  to  Switzerland,  and  was  ordained  mints^ 
ter,  according  to-  the  calvinistic  form,  and  set- 
tled as  p^tor  of  the  'church  at  Copet ;  which 
situation  was  preferred  by  hihs  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  philosophy  at  Herbom,  to  which  he 
had  been  invited.  While  at  Copet  be  cultivat-* 
ed  a  literary  intimacy  with  Messrs.  Mestrezat^. 
Turretin,  and  Troncnin,  who  were  celebrated 
professors  in  the  university  of  Geneva,  zni, 
with  Bavie,  who  was  at  that  time  tutor  in  the*  \ 
family  ot  count  de  Donha,^  baron  of  Copet,  and 
the  patron  of  Constant.  On  a  vacancy  taking 
place  in  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  first  class  in 
the  college  of  Lausanne,  Mr.  Constant  was  ap« 

E minted  to  that  place  by  the  magistrates  of 
erne;  and  was  afterwards  made  professor  of 
moral  philosophy,  and  of  the  Greek  tongue. 
The  duties  of  these  stations  he  discharged  m  Ith 
eminent  reputation,  and  employed  such  time  as* 
his  professional  avocations  permitted,  in  editing 
different  classical  works,  or  on  original  compo- 
sit&Oill,  which  are  enumerated  below.    His  lite* . 
rary  acqufrements  were  very  respectable,  his 
judgment  solfd,  and  his  taste  correct.    About    , 
the  year  lyocrhe  was  chosen,  professor  of  theo- 
logy, which  situation  he  retained  until  he  had 
reached  his  eighty-ninth  year,  when  a  successor 
was  appointed,  with  .the   reservation  to  Mr*. 
Constant  of  his  former  salary,  his  rank  in  the 
academy,  and  the  right,  whenever  convenient 
to  him,  of  giving  his  assistance  and  advice  at^ 
the  public  meetings  of  that  body..    He  died  ia. 
X733»  when  turned  of  ninety-five  years  of  ag^^ 
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His  works  were ;  ^*  An  Abridgment  of  Pofi- 
tics,**  publislied  in  i686|  and  in  an  enlarged 
fdrm  in  16875  edftions  of  "  Florus/*  of  Ci- 
cero's treatises  **De  Officiis,"  **  De  Senectute,* 
•**  De  Amicitia,"  his  **  Paradoxa  8c  somnium  Sci- 
pionis,"  and  "Eraspii  Colloquia/*  with  notes 
and  'remarks,  those  of  Cicero  pubKshed  at 
Geneva,  in  1688,  i2mo. ;  dissertations,  "  De 
TJxore  Lothi,  rubo  Mosi«,  &  Serpenfte  aereo,*' 
and  "  On  the  Passage  thrpogh  the  Red  Sea,* 
published  at  difiSrent  rimes  in  1690  and  169  J, 
•410. ;  and  **  Systema  cfhico  theologicum,  &e." 

f5rinted  atr  Lausanne,  1695,  4to.  Bayle,  in  his 
etters,  mentions  also  a  treatise  by  our  author, 
^*  De  Juraroentis,"  publiAed  about  the  year 
1689;  and  another  "  On  Providence/'  the  ma- 
riuscript  of  which  he  had  tead.     Moreri, — M. 

CpNSTANTINE  I.  I^lavius  Valerius 
CoN^TANTiNUS,  surnamed  the  Greats  first  chris- 
tian emperor  of  Rome,  the  son  of  Constantius 
Chlorus  by  Helena,  was  born,  probably  at  Nais- 
sus  in  Dardania,  about  the  year  274.  He  was 
brought  up  to  arms,  and  was  but  slightly  tinc- 

,  turca  with  lettetsl  Yet  his  taH  and  noble 
figure,  his  dexterity  in  aM  manly  exercises,  his 
courage  and  activity,  joined  with  prudence, 
temperance,  and  affability,  early  raised  him  to 
reputatioil,  and  rendered  him  a  favourite  with 
the  army  and  people.  He  was  in  his  eighteenth 
year  when  his  fatlier  was  created  Caesar ;  but 
this  elevation  of  the  family  was,  in  some  mea- 
sure, counterbalanced  to  him  by  tjie  divorce  of 
his  mother,  a  wonian  of  mean  origin,  in  order 
to  make  way  f6r  the  second  wife  of  Constan- 
tius, who  was  of  imperial  kindred.  Young 
Constantine  remained  in  the  service  of  Diocle- 
tian, and  signaljsing  his  valour  in^  the  wars  of 
Egypt  and  Persia,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
tribune  of  the  first  order.  When  Galerius  and 
'Constantius  received  the  title  and  authority  of 
Augusti,  Constantine  was  excluded  from  the 
expected  rank  6i  Caesar;  and  finding  himself 
endangered  by  the  suspicions  of  Galerius,  and 
jat  the  same  time  being  sent  for  by  his  father, 
who,  was  in  a  decKning  state  of  health,  he  sc- 
"cretly  fcft  Nfcpmedia,  and  with  incredible  dili- 
[^ence  travelled  post  as  far  as  Boulogne  in  Gaul, 
'where  Constantius  was  preparing  to  embark  for 
'Britain.  In  this  journey,  it  is  said,  that  Con- 
staqtind  'caused  aft  the  post  horses '  to  be  ham- 
strung after  he  had  used  them,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  pursuit.  His  father  died  at  York  m 
,306,  and  Constantine,  who  was  pteSent,  was 
jproclaimed  emperor  by  the  arnfy.  He  affected 
to  resist  their  choij:^  till  he  should  teceive  the 
"consent  of  Galerius,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  re- 

..  Sj^tful  letter  acquainting  him  with  the  event. 


Valerius,  though  ranch  exasperated,  did  not . 
choose  to  conte^  hie  succession  to  the  sovcr 
rcignty  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  bu 
conferred  on  him  only  the  title  of  Caesar,  giv* 
ing  the  rank  of  Augustus  to  his  owa  favourite 
Severus.  Constantine  for  some  years  employ- 
ed himself  in  governing  and  securing  the  do- 
minions fallen  to  his  share.  He  repneasod  an 
incursion  of  the  Franks  into  Gaul,  aad  made 
prisoners  of  two  of  their  kings,  whom  he  ex- 
posed to  wild  beasts  in  the  aynpbitheatre  ni 
Treves.  He  afterwards  crossed  the  Rhine^ 
and  penetrating  into  the  country  of  die  Bruc- 
teri,  carried  fire  and  swor<l  through  the  vriiole 
region,  sfparin;^  neither  sex  nor  age.  The  cap- 
tives were  only  reserved  for  tlic  more  crud 
^eath  of  the  ampliitheatare.  He  seems  to  have 
^hotigtit,  that  against  a  barbarian  foe,  the  most 
"barbarous  kind  of  warfare  was  allowable.  He 
employed  his  cares  less  exccptionably  in 
strengthening  the  natural  barrier  of  the  Rhine 
with  fortresses  and  a  navy,  and  in  exacting  hos- 
tages from  the  neighbouring  German  tribes. 
He  remitted  part  of  the  oppressive  tribuie 
which  had  been  levied  from  the  Gauk,  ami 
studied  to  render  his  subjects  flourishing.  He 
did  not  interfere  in  tliose  civil  contentions 
which  ^used  tlie  deadi  of  Severus  at  Rome, 
and  the  elevation  of  Maxentivs  \  but  Maximian, 
who  had  reassumed  the  purpk,  wished  to  enf- 
gage  him  in  his  interest)  by  ofiering  him  hiis 
daughter  Fausta  in  nrcirriage.  This  union  took 
place  with  great  pomp  at  Aiies  in  307 ;  and 
Maximian  by  his  authority  conferred  the  ttifc 
of  Augustus  on  his  new  son-in-law.  Whether 
Constantine  imitated  his  father  in  dsvorckig  his 
former  wife  to  make  room  for  this  splendid 
alliance,  or  whether  Minervina  the  mother  itf 
Crispus  was  first  deceased,  is  ikot  known;  Not- 
withstanding this  connection,  Constantine  pruf^ 
demly  forbore  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Maximian  and  Galerius,  the  latttr  of 
whom  invaded  Italy,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat 
with  disgrace.  Maximian  afterwards  attempt- 
ed to  dispossess  his  own  son, '  Maxentiiis,  of 
the  sovereignty;  and  on  his  failore^  took  re- 
fuge at  the  court  of  his  son-in-lsw,*  Constan- 
tine, and  again  resigned  the  purple,  and  affi*di- 
ed  to  live  as  a  private  person*  But  the  absence 
of  Constanrine,  on  occasion  of  another  incur- 
sion of  the  Franks,  revrred  ambitious  projects 
in  the  breast  of  the  old  mail.  He  again  re- 
sumed the  purple,  and  seized  on  tt«;.  imperial 
treasures  at  Afles.  The  expeditious  rdturn  '^i 
Constatitine  on  hearing  the  newis,  obliged  him, 
however,  to  fly  to  Marseilles.  Gonstantine  faU 
lowed,  *tind' made  an  unsuceessful  iitieixkpt4o 
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Kak  the  walls  of- the  town.  It  wad  soon  after 
surrendered  tohini^  and  Maximian  was  deliver- 
ed into  his  hands*  He  did  not  long  survive : 
4>ut  that  he  gave  an  additional  pretext  for  his 
death  bv  an  attempt  on  his  son-in-law's  Ufe,  in 
which  ne  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  daughter's 
.aid}  is  probably  a  story  invented  to  palliate 
CTonstantine's  severity.  The  choice  of  his  death 
.was  the  sole  favour  allowed  him^  and  Maxi- 
mian terminated  his  latter  inglorious  and  rest- 
less course  by  strangling  himself.  This  hap- 
pened in  310. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  civil  war  broke  out 
.between  the  two  masters  of  the  West,  Constan- 
tine  and  Maxentius.  The  latter,  who  had  add- 
ed Africa  to  his  domain  of  Italy,  and  whose 
tcharacter  was  a  compound  of  debauchery  and 
xrruelty,  affected  great  resentment  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  treated  all  the  statues  and 
monuments  of  Constantine  within  his  domi* 
nions  with  the  same  indignity  which  had  been 
-displayed  towards  those  of  the  guilty  Maxi- 
mian. He  also  openly  avowed  his  pretensions 
to  the  monarchy  of  the  whole  West,  and  made 
preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Gaul.  Con- 
stantine, relying  on  his  own  superior  civil  and 
military  talents,  and  on  the  secret  hatred  enter- 
tained against  Maxentius  by  most  of  his  sub- 
jects, resolved  to  anticipate  this  attack.  With 
a  much  inferior,  but  tried  and  well-disciplined 
army,  he  set  out  on  his  march  from  Gat\f  to 
Italy.  It  is  this  period,  A.D.  312,  that  eccle- 
siastical writers  assign  as  the  date  of  Constan- 
tine's  conversion  to  Christianity ;  and  a  splen- 
did miracle  is  <  recorded  as  the  immediate  instru- 
.  ment  of  this  change.  Eusebius,  in  hit  life  of 
this  emperor,  relatesj  that  in  some  part  of  his 
march,  as  the  day  was  declining,  there  appear- 
ed to  the  sight  of  Constantine,  and  all  his  army, 
a  luminous  cross  above  the  sun,  with  the  in- 
scription. By  this  conquer ;  that  the  emperor,  not 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  this  sign,  was 
further  instructed  in  the  ensuing  night  by  a 
vision  of  Christ  himself  bearing  his  cross,  and 
directing  him  to  form  a  similar  standard,  under 
which  he  might  assuredly  march  to  victory; 
and  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  famous 
labarum^  afterwards  borne  in  the  armies  of  Con- 
stantine. But  Eusebius,  who  published  this 
account  twenty-^ix  years  after  the  alleged  event, 
neither  particularises  the  place  of  the  appari- 
tion, nor  cites  any  witness  to  it  but  the  testi- 
mony of  the  emperor  himself,  who,  in^  private 
i:onversation,  related  the  circumstance  to  him, 
and  confirmed  it  by  an  oath.  Nor  do  any  of 
the  fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
maJce  the  lc^«t  aUusion  to  this  prodigy  in  their 
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writings.  Its  evidence,  then^  entirely  depends 
upon  the  veracity  and  accuracy  of  Eusebius  and 
Constantine,  which  virill  operate  on  difFererit 
minds  according  to  the  degree  of  proof  pre- 
viously required  to  substantiate  a  miraculous 
relation.  With  respect  to  the  conversion  of 
Constantifie,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  gradual 
process.  From  the  beginning  of  his  power  he 
protected  his  christian  subjects  in  Gaul  from 
persecution,  but  he  was  long  ignorant  of  the 
ver^  elements  of  their  religion,  and  practised 
various  pagan  superstitions. 

Constantine  passed  the  Alps,  stormed  Susa, 
and  presented  himself  before  Turin,  where  an 
army  under  the  lieutenants  of  Maxentius  op- 
posed him.  This  he  defeated,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Verona,  and  laid  siege  to  it.  Pom- 
peianus,  an  able  general,  endeavoured  tx>  save 
the  city  by  a  battle,  but  he  was  completely  de- 
feated and  slain  in  the  field:  Verona  surrender- 
ed, and  all  the  north  of  Italy  followed  its  fate. 
Constantine  rapidly  marched  onward  towards 
Rome ;  whence  his  rival,  at  length  roused  from 
his  voluptuous  indolence,  proceeded  to  the  dis- 
tance of  nine  miles,  at  the  head  of  numerous 
remaining  troops,  to  meet  him.  The  bloody 
battle  which  ensued  terminated  in  the  total  rout 
of  Maxentius,  who,  flying  with  the  throng, 
across  the  Milvian  bridge  over  the  Tyber,  was 
precipitated  into  the  river  by  the  breaking  of 
the  bridge,  and  drowned.  Constantine  entered 
the  capital  in  triumph,  and  the  use  he  made  of 
the  rights  of  conquest  was  comparatively  mode- 
rate. He  appears  to  have  destroyed  the  family 
of  his  rival,  who  had  then  ^t  least  one  son  liv^ 
ing,  and  perhaps  other  descendants ;  but  he  re- 
sisted the  demand  of  other  victims,  whom  the 
Romans  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  to  their 
abhorrence  of  the  late  tyranny.  He  entirely 
broke  the  band  of  prastorian  guards,  which  had 
so  often  made  and  murdered  emperors  ;  and  if 
'he  thus  impaired  the  external  security  of  Rome, 
he  promoted  its  internal  tranquillity.  He  re-^ 
called  the  banished  and  restored  their  estates, 
discouraged  informers,  augmented  the  senate, 
embellished  the  city,  entertained  the  people 
with  public  spectacles,  and  made  various  useful 
regulations.  The  senate,  from  gratitude,  pass- 
ed a  decree  conferring  upon  him  the  first  rank- 
among  the  three  Augusti.who  then  governed  the 
Roman  world }  Liciniiis  and  Maximin  were 
the  other  two*  A  triumphal  arch  was  likewise 
erected  in  Rome  to  his  honour,  wliich  stiU  sub- 
sists, and  by  the  poverfy  of  its  sculpture  attests 
the  decline  into  x^rhich  the  fine  arts  weise  now 
fallen.  Africa  willingly  followed  Italy  in  ro^ 
cognising  the   sovereignty  of  the  conqueror. 
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After  a  short  seaf  at  Rome^  Gonstantine  pro* 
ceeded  to  Mihn^  vdiere  he  had  an  interview 
with  liicinius,  with  ^om  he  cemented  an 
alliance  by  giving  his  sister  Constanfla  in  mar- 
riage to  that  emperor.  From  this  place  the 
two  emperors  jointly  issued  an  edict  of  general 
toleration  in  religious  matters  within  their  do- 
minions, the  latitudinarian  language  of  which 
has  given  some  offence  to  the  omkodox,  who 
are  obliged  to  opnfess  tliat  at  this  time  Gonstan- 
tine eimer  did  not  well  understand  the  decided 
spirit  of  Christianity,  or  carried  too  far  his 
complaisance  for  his  colleague.  Constantine 
was  called  from  Milan  by  the  advice  of  a  new 
attempt  of  the  Franks  to  cross  the  Rhine.  He 
flew  to  the  spot,  and  having  decoyed  the  enemy 
into  an  ambuscade,  cut  in  pieces  a  great  num- 
ber of  them,  and  made  many  prisoners,  whom, 
as  before,  he  exposed  to  wild  beasts.  Meantime 
a  civil  war  arose  between  Maximin  and  Lici- 
nius,  which  terminated  ia  the  defeat  and  death 
of  the  former^  and  the  extirpation  of  his  whole 
family. 

'The  two  remaining  masters  of  the  empire 
did  not  long  continue  united.  Either  some  un- 
welcome proposals  from  Q>n5tantine  of  a  new 
division  of  territories,  or  the  perfidy  of  Licinius 
in  favouring  a  conspiracy  against  his  colleague, 
occasioned  an  enmity  which  broke  out  mto 
open  war  in  314.  'Iliey  met  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  armies  at  Cibalis  in  Panaonia, 
where,  sifter  a  conflict  which  lasted  the  whok 
day,  Constantine  proved  victorious.  A  second 
battle  at  Mardia  in  Thrace,  though  undecided 
in  the  field,  had  a  similar  result.  Licinius 
found  it  necessary  to  treat ;  and  he  purchased 
peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  Valens,  whom  he  had 
created  Cauar,  and  the  cession  of  Pannonia, 
Dacia,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece.  Two 
of  the  sons  of  Constantine,  .and  the  son  of 
Licinius,  were  raised  to  the  .rank  of  Cgesars. 
This  peace  lasted  eight  years,  during  which  the 
Roman  empire  recruited  from  the  shocks  it  had 
undergone.  Constantine  employed  himself  in 
kigislation,  and  passed  a  number  of  laws  which 
hul  for  their  object  the  reformation  of  morals 
and  improvement  of  police.  His  son  Crispus, 
in  320,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  sienalised 
Ikis  valour  and  conduct  by  several  victories  over 
the  Franks  and  Alemanni}  and  the  emperor 
himself,  two  years  aftervrards,  fought  agunst 
thei  Goths  and  Sarmatians  in  Pannonia  and 
Moesia  ;  and  crossing  the  Danube,  penetrated 
into  Dacia,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  submit 
So  tonditions  of  peace  which  he  dictated.  In 
323  a  second  war  ensued  between  Constantine 
and  Lidoius.    The  htter  emperor  had  Jong 


shewn  a  hbWile  disposition  towinds  the  Qiti»* 
tians  in  his  dominicNis,  and  had  thereby  alienat- 
ed a  great  number  of  his  subjects,  w1k>  looke<l 
to  Constantine  as  their  patron,  and  the  head  of 
their  religion.  It  seems  probaUe  that  Constaft- 
tine,  relying  on  this  circumstance,  and  on  his 
military  superiority,  was  the  aggressor  in  this 
quarrel.  Under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and 
accompanied  by  bishops  and  the  other  mtnistcrr 
of  religion,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  130,000 
well-disctplined  men  against  his  rival,  who 
awaited  him  near  Adrianople  with  a  more  nu- 
merous, but  less  warlike,  host.  By  superior 
generalship,  Constantine  obtained  a  complett 
victory.  Licinius  fled  to  Byzantium,  the  siqe 
of  which  was  immediately  commenced  by  Ccn- 
stantine ;  and  in  the  mean  rime  Crispus,  after 
a  fight  of  two  dajrs,  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
&e  enemy's  fleet,  in  the  entrance  of  the  Helle* 
spont.  Licinius,  despairing  of  the  defence  of 
Byzantium,  withdrew  to  Chalcedon ;  and  hav- 
ing declared  Martinianus,  Ciesar,  collected  a 
new  army  in  Bithynia.  Constantine  followed 
him;  and  near  Chrysopolis,  now  Scutari,  a 
second  battle  determined  the  fate  of  Licinius* 
He  fled  to  Nicomedia,  and  there,  through  the 
intercession  of  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Constan- 
tine, obtained  a  solemn  promise  of-  his  life,  on 
condition  of  renouncing  all  claims  to  sove- 
reignty* He  met  his  brother-in-law  as  a  pri- 
vate man,  and  was  soon  after  sent  into  confine^ 
ment  at  Thessalonica.  Hiis  reunion^  of  the 
Ronum  empire  under  a  single  head  took  place 
in«3a4,  thirty-seven  years  after  Diocletian  had 
divided  it  with  Maximian.  Licinius  was  not  long 
after  strangled  by  command  of  Constantine. 
A  pretext  for  diis  useful  violation  of  a  sacred 
engagement^ was  found  in  a  supposed  treason- 
able correspondence;  but  some  even  of  dbe 
friends  to  the  emperor's  memory  have  called 
the  action  perfidv.  The  life  of  the  young  li- 
cinius viras  sacrinoed  in  326,  and  die  house  of 
Constantine  was  thus  delivered  from  its  only 
remaiainff  rival.  This  housed  however,  soon 
became  the  scene  of  domestic  tragedies.  Cris- 
pus, the  son  of  Constantine  by  his  first  vrife,  a 
brave  and  popular  prince,  was  viewed  by  his 
modier-in-law,  Fausta,  as  the  principal  Obstacle 
to  the  future  greatness  of  her  three  sons.  She 
was  aUe  to  mfiise  suspicions  of  his  loyalty  in 
the  jealous  mind  of  his  father ;  and  is  said  also 
to  have  brought  a  charge  against  him  of  a  more 
delicate  nature,  that  of  attempting  her  own 
chastity.  What  the  accusations  precisely  were, 
was  never  known  ;  for,  after  a  short  and  pri-^ 
vate  examination,.  Qrispus  was  sent  under  con- 
fiaeownt  to  Fob  i&  Istsisi  irhevs  he  was  sooa 
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after  put  lo  deaths  A.D.  32^  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantinet  lamoitifig  the  fate  of 
her  grandson,  whom  she  beliered  innocent,  re* 
solved  to  rev^ge  it  upon  the  empress^;  and  she 
was  soon  after  convicted  of  an  adulterous  con- 
nection with  a  slaye  of  the  palace.  Her  irritat- 
ed husband,  who  probably  was  also  convinced 
that  his  son  had  been  a  sacrifice  to  her  guilty 
arts,  caused  her  to  be  suffocated  in  the  steam 
of  a  hot  bath.  These  trastcal  incidents  affixed 
a  stain  of  cruelty  on  the  character  of  Constan- 
tine ;  and  the  contempt  he  shewed  of  the  pa- 
gan rites,  fay  re&sing  at  a  great  solemnity  to 
ascend  the  capitoly  ami  ofier  the  usual  sacrifices 
to  Jupiter,  further  alienated  from  him  the  afiec- 
tions  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people.  As  he 
had  no  personal  attachment  to  the  .ancient  me- 
tropolis, he  was  naturally  inclined  by  this  aver- 
sion to  make  his  residence  elsewhere  j  and  the 
ambition  of  perpetuating  his  name  by  the 
foundation  of  a  new  city,  joined  with  plausible 
reasons  for  preferring  a  difierent  situation  fior 
the  seat  of  empire,  were  aiI<&tiottal  motives  to 
the  great  undertaking  which  now  began  to 
occupy  him.  Turning  his  views  towards  the 
confines  of  Europe  and  Asia  as  the  moet  eligi- 
ble position  of  an  imperial  metropolis,  he  first 
b^an  to  build  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ancient  Ilium  ^  but  a  more  deliberate  surfoy 
caused  htm  to  prefer  d»e  site  of  that  Byzaa* 
tmm  which  he  mul  once  besiegod*  The  adml* 
rafale  beauty  of  this  situation*  ramhincd  widi 
mmierous  advantages  fiur  commJerce,  oomnunfi- 
cation,  and  defience,  fixed  his  choice  %  and  he 
soon  gave  it  such  an  enlargement  of  caEfeeat, 
such  magnificence  of  building,  and  such  splen- 
dor of  diecoration,  as  justly  entitled  hsm  to  be 
'ffcgarded  as  its  founder,  and  to  disdnguisfa  it  hf 
its  Greek  name  of  the  city  of  Comtantim^  He 
also  wished  to  have  it  called  New  or  i^cand 
R$mi\  and  he  raised  it  to  a  rivalry  with  that 
^pital  by  eaual  privileges,  and  by  the  intro* 
Action  of  me  Roman  law  and  fdrm  of  civil 
gofetnmeat.  It  was  embellished  at  the  es- 
pence  of  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  empise» 
Statues,  and  exquisite  works  of  aadent  art  wese 
brought  from  all  quarters ;  but  the  rdigion  of 
the  emperor  would  not  suffer  any  of  that  vene- 
ntion  to  accompany  them  which  liad  soienmis- 
cd  their  former  seats.  Indeed,  he  took  efectaai 
care>that  his  new  metropolis  should  be  a  chris- 
tian ^ne.  He  converted  the  pq^an  temples  of 
Bysanrium  into  churdies,  eroded  acw  and 
splendid  ri^gioos  edffioes,  and  strictly  prohibit- 
ed the  performance  of  any  idobiraus  rites, 
within  its  preoKta.    The  date  «f  the  dcdica^ 


tion  of  Constantinopk  is  assigned  by  dUcMU 
authority  to  the  years  330  and  3^4. 

In  331  the  protection  of  the  Roman  power 
was  implored  by^the  Sannatians,  who  were  op- 

gessed  by  the  Goths.  The  interference  of 
mstantine  involved  hini  in  a  war  wiA  the  lat« 
ter  peoole,  who  crossed  the  Danube,  and  laid 
waste  the  province  of  Mcesia.  The  emperor 
himself  marched  against  the  izvraders,  l|ut  the. 
flight  of  his  troops  at  first  compiled  him  to, 
make  an  ignominious  retreat  The  Romaic 
arms  were  noore  successful  in  a9otber  action 
under  the  conduct  of  his  eldest  son  1  the  Ggths^ 
were  driven  back  across  the  Rhine,  and  were 
compelled  to  agree  to  a  treaty  advantageous  to 
the  empire.  A  Jarge  body  of  the  Sarmatiana 
afterwards,  expell<^  from  their  settlements! 
was  permitted  to  settle  in  Thrace  and  Btscodo* 
nia,  and  enrolled  among  the  troops  of  the  em« 
pire.  Though  Constantino  in  his  advanced 
years  indulgd  m  imperial  pomp,  and  relaxed 
from  the  severity  of  a  martial  lite,  there  seeme; 
no  just  ground  tor  the  charge  of  slothi  and  efe* 
minacy,  brought  against  mm  by  Us  nephew. 
Julian.  After  a  youth  and  manhood  spent  im 
the  most  vigorous  action^  it  was  time  to  enjoy  a 
dignScd  rq>ose ;  and  he  never  seenu  to  have, 
arandoned  that  care  of  the  state  whidi  wae  the. 
proper  appendi^e  of  his  high  station.  The 
ttumenNis  laws  and  regulations  which  disrin^ 
nish  all  the  difierent  periods  of  his  reign,  attest 
his  contimied  attention  to  the  great  business  of 
legislation.  Manv  of  these  laws  breuho  the 
humane  ^irit  of  Christianity,  fiome  of  them 
are  too  iq^orous  in  their  penalties  against  cers 
tain  moral  offences ;  but  it  tqppears  that  the  knitjr 
of  die  emperor  relaxed  them  in  the  exeeurion^ 
He  likewise  tiew  modelled  the  political  conati*^ 
tttrion  of  the  empire.  It  was  divided  into  fottr 
great  portions,  ^e  civil  authority  over  which 
was  committed  to  as  many  officos  fcalled  pre* 
fects^prastorio.  They  were  suhdividod  latn 
fourteen  dioceses,  each  of  whioh  had  its  lieiile** 
nant  or  vicar;  and  these  comprehended  lao 

Kivmces,  each  administered  by  its  pfcfeet. 
e  capitals  ^f  Rome  and  Coostantinopie  had 
their  sqMurate  prefects.  He  likewise  made  a 
new  distribution  of  the  military  force,  and  he 
has  heen  blamed  for  weakening  the  empire  byt 
removing  the  legions  quartered  at  the  ganisona 
along  the  great  boundary  rivert,  and  ^peratng 
thea  through  the  provinces.  The  spirit  of  hia 
iriiole  policjt  indeed,  seems  to  have  been,  ta 
prevent  the  domestic  danger  from  poarcrfai 
bodies  tx  leaders,  by  dividmg  and  anbdividiiig. 
1^  ndigimis  seal  ioood  ahuodant  ^ccHpati^a 
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in  the.  study  of  the  christian  system,  and  in  un- 
wearied eflfbrts  to  promote  its  interests.  He 
even  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  a  public  ia- 
ctructor,  and  composed  religious  discourses  and 
addresses  to  his  people,  in  which  his  good-will 
to  the  cause  was  more  conspicuous  than  his 
theological  knowledge.  He  was  extremely  de- 
sirous of  attaining -and  propagating  the  true 
faith,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  settled  his  no- 
tions concemine  it ;  and  while  the  orthodox 
extol  him  for  the  fervour  with  which  he  sup- 
ported-the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice,  they 
lament  that  unsteadiness  which  afterwards 
threw  him  into  the  arian  party,  and  made  him 
the  persecutor  of  Athanasius.  But  an  unedu- 
cated soldier  might  be  excused  '•£  he  did  not  see 
his  way  clearly  amid  the  subtle  disputes  of  the 
time,  when  the  church  itself  had  not  decidedly 
shewn  to  which  side  the  mass  of  authority  in- 
clined. Constantine's  general  respect  and  re- 
verence for  his  episcopal  guides  are  a  favourite 
topic  of  praise  with  his  panegyrists.  From, 
some  superstitious  notions  of  the  expiatory  vir- 
tue of  the  water  of  baptism,  he  did  not  receive 
that  rite  till  he  was  on  his  death-bed  ;  a  delay, 
which,  although  it  throws  no  suspicion  on  the 
reality  of  his  christian  f^ith,  yet  implies  a  hesi- 
tation in  adopting  its  morals.  He  maintained 
to  the  last  the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired 
among  foreign  nations ;  and  embassadors  from 
Ethiopia,  Persia,  and  the  remote  regions  of 
Mifldia,  congratulated  the  prosperity  of  his  go- 
vernment. A  rebellion  raised  in  the  isle  of 
Cyprus,  by  one  Calocerus,  was  soon  suppressed ; 
and  the  emperor  celebrated  the  thirtieth  anni- 
versary of  nis  reign  in  perfect  tranquillity. 
Not  long  after,  the  decline  of  his  health  induced 
him  to  retire  to  his  palace  in  the  suburbs  of 
Nicomedia,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and  the 
vrarm  baths.  There,  after  a  short  illness,  he 
died  in  May,  337,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 
His  remains,  which  were  treated  with  the  most 
leverential  respect,  were  interred  in  the  city  of 
his  foundation. 

On  the  most  impartial  estimate,  Constanrine 
will  appear  one  of  the  splendid  cliaracters  in  the 
catalogue  of  Roman  emperors.  A  brave  sol- 
dier, an  able  general,  temperate  in  his  pka- 
^nres,  indefatigable  in  business,  courteous  and 
aflable,  liberal  and  magnificent,  he  made  his 
iRray  by  superior  merit  Arom  a  private  conctition 
to  the  first  monarchy  of  the  world,  and  filled 
the  highest  station  with  adequate  dignity.  He 
was  ambitiousj  but  in  his  progress  he  long 
aeemcd  to  have  justice  on  his  side.  As  he  ad- 
lonced^  however^  bfi  became  less  scrupulous^ 


and  the  period  of  his  greatest  prosperity  wai 
that  of  his  greatest  crimes.  His  splendid  edi- 
fices, and  the  ostentatious  grandeur  of  his 
court,  )ve];e  supported  by  heavy  taxes  on  his 
people  ;  and  his  old  age  was  charged  with  be- 
ing equally  prodigal  and  rapacious.  Eutropius 
has  summed  up  his  character  by  saying,  ^<  that 
in  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he  might  be 
compared  to  the  best  princes,  in  its  conclusion 
to  the  indiflerent  ones,"     Crevier.    Gibbon. — A« 

CONST ANTINE 11.   sumamed  the  Toungy 
the  eldest  of  the  three  surviving  sons  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  316,  and  at  an  early 
age  was  created  Csesar,  and  sent  to  hold  his 
court  in  Gaul.     At  his  father's  death,  in  337, 
he  succeeded  to  his  allotted  portion  of  the  em- 
pire, Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  and  also  obtain- 
ed possession  of  Constantinople,  with  a  certain 
superiority  of  rank  above  the  rest.    During  a 
reign  of  three  years  nothing  is  heard  of  him^ 
except    that    he    favoured    Athanasius,    who* 
had   been  banished   into   his   dominions,  and 
sent  him  back  to  his  church.     At  length,  di9» 
satisfied  with  bis  proportion  of  the  spoils  of  his* 
massacred  kinsmen,  be  urged  his  brother  Con- 
stans  to  yield  him  the  provmces  of  Africa ;  and 
finding  himself  amused  by  a  fruitless  negoci-' 
ation,  ne  was  led  by  his  impatience  to  make  an. 
irruption  into  the  dominions  of  Constans,  by 
way  of  the  Julian  Alps.    He  laid  waste  the 
country  about  Aquileia ;  but  being  decoyed  into 
an  amouscade  with  a  few  attendants,  was  sur- ' 
rounded  and  slain,  A.D.  340.    He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  prince  of  great  accomplishments^ 
and  he  had  gained  glory  during  his  father's  life 
by  his  victories  over  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians  ^ 
but  his  s^gression  of  his  brother  is  not  to  be 
vindicated,  and  his  fate  seems  to  have  been  un.-* 
piried.  .  Univers.  Hist*     Gibbon^^^A^ 

CONSTANTINE  III.  son  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  by  Eudoxia,  succeeded  his  father  in- 
641.  His  half-brother  Heracleonas  had  been 
associated  with  him  in  the  empire  by  his  father's 
testament^  and  Martina,  his  mother,  also  as- 
sumed a  diare  in  the  sovereignty ;  but  the  Con- 
stantinopolitans  insisted  on  the  sole  right  of 
Cbnstantine  to  the  succession.  He  enjoyed  the 
throne,  luiwever,  little  mone  than  three  months^ 
dying  in  his  30th  year^  either  from  the  efiects 
of  an  originally  weak  constitution,  or  those  of 
poison,  supposed  to  have  been  administered  by^ 
nis  step  •mother.     Universe  Hist*     Gibbon.-^A^ 

CONSTANTINE  IV..  sumamed  Fogoaa^ 
tuff  or  tie  Bearded^  the  son  of  Constans  IL 
succeeded  his  father  in  668«  He  made  an  e}&^ 
pcdition  to  Sicily,  in  order  to  punish  his  fatbec^ 
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murderers  there,  and  depose  the  usurper  whom 
they  had  set  up.  In  these  attempts  he  succeed* 
ed ;  and  upon  his  return^  to  Constantinople  with 
his  beard  grown,  which  waa  only  downy  when 
he  left  it,  this  trifling  circumstance  gave  him  the 
appellation  by  which  he  is  distinguished.  A 
fancy  taken  by  some  of  his  troops,  that  his  two 
brothers  ought  to  be  admitted  to  an  equal  share 
of  power  with  him,  from  the  example  of  the 
three  persons  in  the.  Trinity,  caused  a  sedition, 
which  he  suppressed  by  tne  execution  of  the 
mutineers;  and 'on  its  renewal^  he  cut  off  the 
noses  of  his  brothers,  that  the  deformity  might 
disqualify  them  for  the  empire.  The -Saracens 
in  his  reign  invaded  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Cilicia ; 
and  at  length  laid  siege  to  Constantinople  itself. 
They  were  opposed  with  courage  and  vigour ; 
and  though  they  renewed  their  attempt  several 
successive  years,  they  were  finally  obliged  to 
relinquish  it  after  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of 
men.  The  caliph  Moawiyah  afterwards  made 
a  treaty  with  the  emperor,  by  which  several 
provinces  they  had  seized  were  left  to  the  Sara« 
censj  on  condition  of  their  paying  tribute  for 
them.  The  Bulgarians  next  made  an  irruption 
into  Thrace,  and  having  defeated  the  emperor's 
lieutenants,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  purchase 
their  retreat  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  pen- 
sion, and  the  assignment  of  a  settlement  in 
Lower  Mcesia.  In  680  an  oecumenical  council, 
called  the  sixth,  was  held  at  Constantinople,  in 
which  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites  was  con- 
demned. This  prince,  who  is  favourably  spoken 
of  as  an  obedient  son  of  the  church,  but  appears 
to  have  possessed  little  courage  or  abilities,  died 
in  685.     Univers.  Hist.     Gibbon."^ A. 

CONST  ANTINE  V.  sumamed  Copronymusr 
son  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian,  was  bom  in 
7 1 9,andcrowned  in  his  infancy..  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  752  ;  and  as,  like  him,  be  was  an  enemy 
to  the  worship  of  images,  the -catholic  church, 
which  has  approved  and  finally  esublished  that 
worship,  regards  his  memory  with  the  utmost 
detestation.  His  name  of  Coprbnymus  was  an 
opprobrious  appellation  given  him  from  the" 
circumstance  ot  his  defiling  the  font  at  his  bap- 
tism ;  and  the  bigotted  Greek  historians  of  the 
time  have  exhausted  their  invention  in  absurd 
calumnies  respecting  his  person  and  character. 
It  appears,  however^  that  he  undoubtedly  ex- 
ercised much  CTueUy  towards  the  party  which 
resisted  his  attempts  for  the  abolition  of  image- 
worihip,  and  that  several  ecclesiastic^  were  put 
death,  and  others  mutilated,  under  his  perse- 
cution. Civil  injuries,  indeed^  were  added  to 
religious  opposition.  Soon  after  his  accession 
he  marched  agaiast  the  Saracens^  who  bad  made 


an  irruption  into  Asia.    During  his  absence, 
Artavasdes,  his  brother-in-law,  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  orthodox  faction,  procured 
himself  to  be  declared  emperor,  and  Constan- 
tine  to  be  deposed.      A  civil  war  ensued,  in 
which  Constantine,  aided  by  the  Isaurians,  de- 
feated the  usurper,  and  at  length  besieged  him 
in  Constantinople.     The  capital;  was  compelled 
by  famine  to  surrender,  and  Artav^wdes  and  his 
son  Nicephorus  were  deprived  of  their  sight  by 
the  victor,  wTio  severely  punished,  all  the  prin- 
cipal promoters   of  the  rebellion.     He  again 
made  war  on  the  Saracens,  entered  Syria,  re- 
covered several  places  from  the  enemy,  and  en- 
tirely destroyed  their  fleet  in  Cyprus.  These  ad- 
vantages, however,  were  interrupted  by  earth- 
quakes, a  pestilence,  and  other  intestine  calami- ' 
ties.    From  a  sucdessful  expedirion  which  he 
afterwards  made  into  Armenia,  he  was  recalled 
by  an  irruption  of  the  Bulgarians,  who  laid 
waste  the  indiole  country  of  Thrace.    The  em- 
peror advancing  aeainst  them  received  a  total 
defeat,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  his 
capital.    On  a  new  irruption  of  the  Bulgarians, 
he  entirely  cut  ofi^  the  invaders,  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.     At  home,  he  continued  to  display 
his  religious  zeal  in  violent  persecutions  of  the 
image-worshippers ;  and  finding  the  monks  con- 
stant fupporters  of  this  superstition,  he  dissolved 
their  communities,  confiscated  their  property, 
and  abolished   the   profession.     After  this,  it 
mav  be  conceived  in  what  terms  he  is  mention- 
ed by  the  monkish  historians.     As  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  a  new  cfxpedition  against  the  Bul- 
garians, he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  died  at 
Strongylum  in  775.     Univ.  Hi^.  Gibbon — A. 
CONSTANTINE  VI.  son  of  the  emperor 
Leo  IV.  by  Irene,  an  Athenian,  was  bom  in 
770,  and  at  five  years  of  age  was  associated  in 
the  purple  with  his  father.     At  Leo's  death,  in    > 
780,  Constantine  succeeded  under  the  guardian-  ^ 
ship  of  his  mother.    She  was  able  and  ambitious^  t , 
and  kept  her  son  as  long  as  possible  in  a  state 
of  nonage,  while  she  administered  public  afl[airs  *- 
with  sovereign  authority.      The  contests  for 
power  between  the  mother  and  soa  form  the  v 
principal  events  of  this  reign.     A  conspiracy^ 
soon  after  his  accession,,  to  raise  his  uncle  Nice-  * 

Ehorus  to  the  empire  in  iiis  stead,  was  quelled  / 
y  the  vigilance  of  Irene,  who  obliged  all  the  * 
brothers  of  the  hte  emperor  to  enter  into  holy  ' 
orders.     It  had  been  des^ned  to  marry  Con- 
stantine to  a  daughter  of  Charlemagne  \  but  it 
suited  the  purposes  of  his  mother  better  to  give 
him  for  wife  Mary,  an  Armenian,  of  private 
condition.    When  die  emperor  arrived  at  ma- 
turity! some  of  bis  favourites  persuaded  him  ta  : 
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throw  ofF  the  tnatemal  yoke.  She^rai ^  bewtirery 
infonntd  of  the  intention^  urd  prevented  its 
e^tecution  by  the  banishmeqt  of  the  conspira- 
tora;  and  with  her  own  hands  she  inflicted 
chastisement  on  her  undutiful  son :  she  after- 
wards exacted  from  the  senate  -and  soldiery, 
an  Otfth  of  fidelity  to  herself  cidnsively ;  but 
some  Armeni«n  legions  refused  compliance, 
and,  joined  by  the  rest/  declared  Constantine 
th(ur  sole  sovereign.  Upon?.thii  change,  he  as* 
sumed  the  government,  sent  hb  mo^bo^'s  prime 
nunister  into  esnie,  and  punished  her  odier  fa« 
vourites*  Irene  herself  was  respectftilly  dis- 
miaaed  to  a  private  tile  at  one  ot  her  palaces* 
Her  artful  conduct,  however,  toffcdier  with  a 
Bdgarian  invasbn^  caused  her  to  oe  recalled  to 
court,  and  restored  to  a  degree  of  authority. 
The  emperor  was  defeated  by  the  Bulgarians ; 
after  which  misfortune,  being  led  to  suspect  a. 
new  insurrection  in  Savour  of  Nicephorus,  he 
caused  his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  the  tongues 
of  his  four  brothers  to  be  amputated.  *rhey 
w«re  exiled  to  Athens,  where,  on  the. discovery 
of  a  plot  for  their  deliverance,  they  were  put  to 
death.  Irene  afterwards  had  the  art  to  engage 
her  son  to  break  and  disperse  the  Armenian 
legions,  on  occasion  of  a  mutiny.  He  next  of- 
f^ed  the  clergy  and.  people  by  divorcing  his 
wifie,  and  marrying  one  of  her  attendants. 
Some  sikccss  against  the  Saracen^  and  Bul- 
garians suspended  for  a  time  the  cfiects  of  a 
conspiracy  formed  by  Irene  for  deposing  him. 
JAa  length,  becoming  suspicious  of  hb  danger, 
he  alAempted  to  make  his  escape  to  the  provinces, 
'but  he  was  seized  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  and 
carried  to  the  palace.  There,  in  the  very  cham- 
ber in  which  he  was  bom,  the  emissaries  of  his 
unnatural  mother  assaulted  hii^  in  Us  sleqi, 
and  plunged  tfadr  daggers  into  his  eyes*  This 
catastrophe  happened  in*  79a.  ^He  survived 
many  years  in  obscurity,  and  Irene  ascended 
the  mrone  in  his  stead.  With  him  ended  the 
line    of   Leo    the    Isaurian.      Untvers.  Hist. 

CX)NSTANTINE  VIL  sumamed  Porphy^ 
gemiius^  or  bom  in  the  purple,  was  the  son  of 
the  emperor  Leo  VI.  hj  Zoe,  first  his  concubine, 
and  afterwards  his  wife.  At  the  death  of  his 
uttde  Alexander,  in  9i2>  young  Constantine,  at 
the  age  of  seven,  was  declared  emperor,  under 
the  tutehure  [of  his  mother  and  a  council  of  re- 
gency. Quarrels  among  the  repents,  and  .#ar8 
with  the  Bulgarians,  occupied  hss  minority ;  and 
.  at  ienethi  in  919,  Romanus  Lecapenus,  a  suc- 
cessful general,  got  possession  of  the  emperor's 
penon,  persuaded  hun  to  marry  his  daughter, 
aal^sDOftnedZoctp  a  mooastery.    He  then  .ac« 


sumed  the  title  of  Augustus)  and  the  fall  im- 
perial authority,  in  which  he  successively  as- 
sociated his  tluree  sons,  degrading  Constantine 
to  .the  fifth  rank  among  the  titular  princes- 
With  unusual  demency,  however,  he  sufiered 
'him  to  live  unmolested ;  and  the  time  of  Con- 
staiifeine  was  spent  in  studyt  and  in  the  practice 
of  music  and  painting.  At  length*  ^omanus 
was  deposed  by  his  own  sons,  Constantine 
(crikd  the  VIIL)  and  Stephen;  but  they  them- 
selves aoon  after,  by  the  contiivanoe  pf  their 
sister  the  empress,  and  the  adherents  of  the  im- 
perial house,  were  seized,  and  sent  -to  the  same 
monastery  in  which  they  had  confined  their 
father.  Constantine,  in  745,  recovered  his  origi- 
.nal  rights  as  sole  emperor  i  but  his  habits  of 
sloth  and  indulgence  prevented  him  from  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  uie  government,  which  he 
entrusted  to  his  wife  Helena,  and  his  favourite 
BasiL  He  took  pains,  however,  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  son  Romanus,  .for  whose  use  he 
drew  up  various  treatises,  some  .of  which  have 
come  dowp  to  our  times.  His  ffcnerals,  Pho- 
cas  and  his  sons  Leo  and  Nicephorus^  fought 
with  various  success  against  the  Saracens ;  but 
one  of  his  chamberlains  whom  he  sent  to  com- 
mand in  Crete,  was  totally  defeated  by  them. 
Romanus,  impatient  to  reign»  is  charged  with 
attemptmg  to  poisonhie  £rther,vwho  fortunately 
happenddi  to  qpiil  the  greatest  part  of  the  potion^ 

Iet  drank  enough  to  m-ing  his  life  into  danger. 
a  the  aametybur,  959,  however,  either  from  the 
etketn  of  pdson«or  disease,  he  died'at  Constan- 
tinople, to  the  great  r^ret  of  his  subjects,  who 
were  much  atbiched  to  him.  The  works  com- 
^posed  by  this  emperor,  or  collected  by  his  or- 
ders, are,  '*  A'Treatiae  on  the  Ceremonies  of 
.the  Church  and  Palace  of  Constantinople;" 
*'  An  Account-of  the  Themes  or  Provinces  in 
Europe  and  Asia  j'^  «  A  System  of  Tactics  •," 
'**  An  Account  of  the  Policy  of  the  imperial 
Court,  with  respect  to  foreign  Nations  i^  <^  Ba- 
silica, or  the  Code  and  Pandects  of  Greek  Law  i** 
<<  Geoponics,  or  the  Art  of  Agriculture ;''  tiul 
^<  Historical  Collections.*'  Though,  some  of 
thescare  valuable  as  records  of  the  times,  yet 
on^die  whole  they^are  trifling  and  defective,  void 
of  all  originatity,  and  poor  in  style  and  method. 
Univers.  Hist,     GMom. — A. 

C(»ISTANTIN£  IX.  «bn  of  the  emperor 
Romanua  by  Theophano,  succeeded  to  the  em- 
pire in  cooj^onctioa  with  his  brothor  Basil  II.  oa 
thedeathof  JphnZimisoss^in  076.  But  during^ 
the  long  perbd  of  the  life  of  Basil,  the  tide, 
without  die  authority^  of  emperor,  was  alone 
possessed  by  Constantine.  ,  AJfter  the  death  of 
.  Basil  he  reigned  three  ycars^  urhich  he  qpent  in 
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&doIeiice  ind  anqtonenty  ddegatfi^  to  fait  fii^ 
Touritet  all  the  cares  of  goveriuneht»  and  t^ 
gardless  of  the  opprtstions  of  hU  peopk.  He 
ended  his  inglorious  life  in  1028,  at  th^  age  of 
seventy*     Umvers,  Hist.    GMon^-^A, 

CONST ANTINE  X.  sumamed  iMmofrijtf&r/^ 
or  the  Gladiator,  a  Greek  of  noble  extractbn 
and  comely  presence,  was  recalled  from  exile 
in  Le«faos  at  the  deposition  of  die  emperor 
Michael  v.,  was  married  toZoethe  daughter  of 
Cbnstantine  IX.  then  the  widow  of  two  em- 
perors, and  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  104a. 
He  brought  with  him  a  fair  widow,  Ac  sister 
of  Romanus  Sclerus,  whom  he  made  his  de- 
clared concubine,  with  the  title  of  Augusta ; 
and  Zoe,  who  was  advanced  in  years,  consextted 
to  this  kind  of  partnership.  Consuntine's  reign 
was  disturbed  by  various  revolts,  in  which  he 
had  the  eood  fortune  to  remain  victor,  though 
one  of  the  rebels,  Leo  Tomitius,  besieged  him 
in  his  capital.  He  had  also  some  success  against 
foreign  enemies;  but  his  indolence  or  avarice 
^  gave  opportunity  to  the  Turks,  then  a  new  foe 
'  to  the  empire,  to  gain  a  footing  in  Lesser  Asia. 
He  died  in  1054.     Vntvers.  Hist,    Gibbm. — A. 

CONSTANTINE  XL  named  Ducas^  of  a 
noble  Greek  family,  was  chosen  by  the  emperor 
Isaac  Comnenus  at  his  voluntary  abdicatbn  in 
^059,  as  the  fittest  person  to  succeed  4im. 
Cbnstantine  had  obtained  reputation  as  an  orator 
and  a  judge,  but  he  was  by  no  means  quafiiied 
to  govern  an  emjpire,  then  threatened  by  nume- 
rous barbarian  roes.  He  governed  at  home 
with  equity  and  moderation;  but  his  avarice 
having  induced  him  to  neglect  the  maintestance 
of  the  garrisons  on  the  frontier,  a  body  of  tke 
Uxiana,  a  people  of  Scythia,  conristing  of 
500,000  peNons,  passed  the  Danube,  and  laid 
-waste  the  country.  They  penetrated  even  into 
Greece,  and  defeated  the  imperial  generals  who 
kad  been  sent  against  them.  The  emperor  in 
vain  offered  to  purchase  peace  of  them  by  rich 
presents  and  a  tnbute  *,  but  at  length  a  great  part 
*of  the  host  were  destroyed  by  the  plague,  and 
'riie  remainder  were  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Bul- 
garians. Several  cities  of  the  empire  were  much 
injured  by  an  earthquake  durine  ^is  disastrous 
.leign.  Constant ine  Ducas,  whose  mlt  care 
was  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  Unree  sons, 
died  in  1067,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  One  of  his 
fions  ranks  in  the  imperial  catalogue  as  CoK-- 
'STAKTiNE  XIL  though  he  enjoyed  no  m<»re  than 
the  title  under  his  elder  brother  Michael.  Univ* 
Hitt*    Gthbon»''^ri.'  ■  

CONSTANTINE  XIIL  son  of  the  emperor 
Manuel  Pal«ok>gus,  succeeded  his  brother  John 
IB  1448,  at  a  period  wlien  the  eastern  enpire 


was  almost  tedneed  to  tbe  Kmks  «/ Ae 
His  second  brodier^  who  had  nsviped  dbe 
in  his  absence,  vras  oUieed  to  res^  t^hWf 
and  to  be  contented  wim  a  settkaient  in  dit 
Morea.  Constantine,  who  wasted  the  small  to- 
maining  lesouroes'of  his  dominm  in 
ostentation,  soon  found  himself  t\ 
tbe  faostOtty  of  hb  potent  w6i^mmiwn^ 
Mahomet  iL  Thai  hau^itty  prmce  etecled  ^ 
fortress  on  the  Bo^onit,  whidi  vaa  juidy 
considered  as  a  dcioaratbn  of  his  inteiitioQS 
against  Constantinople.  He  eageriy  seiaed  tbe 
first  occasion  of  qnarxel,  and  t^  fatal  siege  of 
the  capita]  was  tormed  in  1453*  Constantine» 
who  pUantly  determined  to  resist  to  the  last, 
and  share  the  fate  of  his  |>eople,  applied  to  die 
christian  princes  of  the  West  for  succour.  And, 
as  his  brother  John  had  renounced  the  union 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  he  sent 
embassadors  to  the  pope  Nicholas  V.  with  assur- 
ances of  his  spiritual  obedience.  Cardinal  Isidore 
ivas  in  consequence  sent  as  the  papal  legate  to 
renew  and  confirm  die  union ;  but  such  were 
the  religious  jpoqudices  of  the  Creeks,  that  in 
their  utpoost  danger  and  distvess  they  expressed 
abhorrence  of  the  measure,  asid  the  emperor  be- 
came unpopular  from  promodng  it.  The  aid  he 
obtained  was  small  and  tardy^  and  the  Turicish 
arms  soon  encompassed  the  city  close  to  its 
walls.  Constantine  in  this  extremity  fulfiJIrd 
the  part  of  a  hero.  When  the  final  assault  was 
prepared,  he  took  leave  of  his  people  in  a  pa- 
thetic speech,  received  the  sacrament  in  the 
chuvch  of  St.  Sophia,  and  repaired  to  the  vralls. 
After  exertbg  every  duty  of  a  general  ^nd  a 
tioidier,  he  was  overwhelmed  in  the  storm  of 
urar,  and  vras  eidier  killed  on  the  spot  where 
be  stood,  or  trampled  by  .the  press  of  the  flyiiig 
multicttde.  This  final  catasttophe  of  the  Greek 
empire  and  emperdr  happened  on  May  29,  I45S> 
the  fifty-^g^ith  day  of  the  siege.  Uaivers.  Hist. 
G/^ioi».— A. 

CONSTANTINE,  Flavius  Julius,  was  a 
private  soldier  in  the  legions  of  Britain,  when, 
upon  their  levoh  from  the  emperor  Honoriusj 
in  407,  he  was  raised  to  the  purple,  merely  on 
account  of  his  name.  Immediately  after  his. 
elevation  he  passed  over  into  Gaul  with  all  the 
fences  he  could  assemble,  and  made  himself 
master  of  that  country.  He  next,  by  means 
of  his  general  Gerontius,  and  his  own  son  Con- 
stans,  whom  he  had  caused  to  quit  the  monasdc 
life,  reduced  Spain,  after  vanquishing  four  bro- 
thers of  the  Theodosian  family,  the  kinsmen  of 
Honorius.  He  conferred  upon  Constans  die 
title  of  Augustus,  and  compelled  the  weak  em- 
peror to  acknowledge  bis  own  right  toajnrt^- 
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^lUttMpy  fa  '^dig  empire.  C6iistaiuine  fixed  his 
3«lift>tie'^at 'Af)e»i  and  when  the  Gotha  under 
.Marftf  had  taken  possession  of  Italy,  he  march- 
2^d  fts  far  as  the  Po,  on  the  pretence  of  eflfecting 
-Ift  4*i}iYcratice,  though  probably  to  share  in  the 
*4^pdil.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  his  general, 
^V5ffrAntius,  revolted  in  Spain,  and  declared.onc 
«WJit4mw8  emperor  5  and  crossing  the  Pyrenees, 
•-'he  besieged  Conatans  'in  Viennc,  took  him  pri- 
^  sorter,'  and  put  him.  to  death.  He  then  advanced 
'to  Aries,  anU  elosely  invested  the  city,  whither 
Cbnstantia*  had  returned  in  haste  from  his  Ita- 
•Han  exj^fedition.  But  both  parties  were  alarmed 
,  by  the  approach  of  an  imperial  army  under 
t  Constantius,  a  successful  general,  faithtully  at- 

•  tached  to  Honorius-     Gerontius,  abandoned  by 

•  his  troops,  fled  to  the  borders  of  Spain,  ^here 
'  he  lost  his  li^.  Constantine  obtained  assistance 
'from  Edobic,  a  general  of  the  Franks,  who 
•raised  a  numerous  army  of  barbarians  for  his 

relief.     This,  however,  was  defeated  by  Con- 
stantius, and  the  siege  of  Aries  was  resumed. 
Constantine,  now  despairing  of  further  succour, 
'  made  offers  of  surrender,  upon  promise  of  per- 

-  sonal  security  for  himself  and  his  son  Julian. 
The   terms   were  granted;   and  Constantine, 

'  having  divested  himself  of  the  purple,  and  as- 
sumed the  eCQlesiastical  character,  delivered  up 
the  city.  He  was  sent  into  Italy,  where,  in 
violation  of  the  agreement,  he  and  his  son  were 
put  to  death  by  the  emperor's  orders,  in  reta- 

'  liation,  il  was  said,  for  a  similar  breach  of  faith 

-  by  Constantine,  in  putting  to  death  two  of  the 
.  cousins  of  Honorius.    This  event  happened  in 

411.     Univers»HisU    XUbbon.-^h.     ^ 

CONSTANTINE,  pope,  a  native  of  Syria, 
'  was  raised  to  the  Roman  see  inth&year  708,  and 
held  it  rather  more  than  seven  years.  He  is 
much  commended  for  his  charity  to.  the  poor ; 
^t  of  his  other  virtues,  if  such  he  possessed, 
.we  find  no  mention  madehy  his  historians.  Of 
his  ambition  he  afforded  ample  proof,  i>y  the 
measures  which  he  took  to  engage  the  agency 
of  the  tyrant  Justinian,  in  subjugating  the  in- 
dependent see  of  Ravenna  tojthe  yoke  of  Rome. 
Platina  de  ViL  Pont,     Moreru     Bower, — M. 

Con  STAN  TINE,  pope,  or  antipope,was 
placed  ^n  the  pontifical  throne  on  the  deat|i  of 
Paul  I.  iiL the. year  767,  by  the  intrigues  and 
arms  of  his  brother  Toto  duke  of  Nepi,  in  Tus- 
cany. When  the  Roman  see  became  vacant, 
he  was  only  a  layman  \  hut,  by  the  influence  of 
his  brother,  was  ordained,  consecrated  a  bishop, 
and  enthroned,  withia-  the  space  of  a  few  days. 
His  honours,  however,  were  not  of  long  dura- 
tion :  for  some  of  the  principal  oflSicers  of  the 
papal  see,  either. exasperated  by  their  loss  of 


-power, , or  c indignant  at  such  ah  uncanonicd 
•usurpation,  concerted  an  insurrection  in  which 
his  protector  lost  his  life,  and  which  led  to  his 
deposition  from  his  dignity,  after  he  had  en- 
joyed it  little  more  than  one  year.  Under  the' 
.pontificate  of  the  new  pope,  he  was  exposed  to 
the  insults  and  cruel  treatment  of  an  infuriated 
populace,  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  condemned 
to  be  imprisoned  in  a  monastery  for  life.  Mo^ 
reri.     Bower*  "^M, 

CONSTANTINE,  abbot  of  St.  Symphorien, 
.at  Metz,  in  the  eleventh  century, '  has  his  name 
inserted  in  the  History  of  French  Literarture,  . 
on  account  of  his  being  the  author  of  "  The 
Life  of  Adalberon  II."  bishop  of  that  city, 
which  has  been  published  by  father  Labbe,  in 
the  first  volume  of  hi&  Bibliotheca  Nova.  Mo^ 
reru — M.  ' 

CONSTANTINE, .  Acropolita  Logothb- 
TEs,  a  Greek  moiik,  •  was  distinguished  by  his 
vnritings  in  the  thirteenth  century,  against  John 
Veccus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  -was 
an  advocate  for  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.     Du  Pin.     Moreri, — M. 

CONST ANriNE,  surnaraed  the  J/ricany  a 
learned  man  and  medical  writer  of  the  eleventh 
century,  was  a  native  of  Carthage.    He  resided 
.long  at  Babylon,  where  he  acquired  a  great 
knowledge  or  Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  other  ori- 
ental languages,  and  was  instructed  in  medicitie 
.  and  other  sciences.     Returning  to  Carthage, 
after  an  absence  of  thirty^nine  years,  his  extraor- 
dinary learning  rendered  him  suspected  to  his 
countrynocn,  whose  designs  against  his  life  ob- 
;liged  him 'to  escape  secretly  to  Salerno.     He 
was  there. known,  and  recommended  to  the  no- 
rtice  of  duke  Robert  j  but  he  preferred  to  court 
favour  a  quiet  retreat  from  the  world ;  and  en- 
/  tering  into  the  religious  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
^  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Agatha  in  Aversa,  em- 
'. ployed  himself  in  composing  those  medical  works 
which  have  perpetuated  his  name.     He  died  in 
1087.     Of  his  works,  many  are  translations  or 
collections  from  the  Arabian  writers,  and  none 
appear  the  r^ult  of  his  own  experience.    They 
are  not  without  science,  but  abound  in  super- 
stition. .  They  were  published  at  Basil  in  1536 
and   1539,  folio.     Moreri,     Holier  BibL  Med. 
Pract. — A. 

CONSTANTINE,  de  Medids,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  illustrious  house  indicated  by  his  suXf 
name,  and  bishop  of  Orvieto,  was  bom  at  Flo- 
rence, towards  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenUi 
century.  He  was  a  member  of  the  dominican 
order  of  preaching  friars,  and  acquired  much 
celebrity  by  his  pulpit  talents,  and  by  his  adroit-, 
ness  in  illustrating  obscure  subjects  in  catholic 
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theol<^«  After  his  eleTatien  to  tke  eptseofial 
dignity,  he  was  appointed  legate  from  po|)e' 
Alexander  IV.  to  Theodore  Lascaris,  fhe  Gre- 
cian emperor,  with  the  design  of  promoting  an 
union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ) 
or  rather  Of  persuading  the  emperor  and  his  clergy 
to  submit  to  the  Roman  see.  That  prince,  how- 
ever, underthe  pretence  of  being  obliged  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies  against  the  Bul- 
garians, caused  him  to' be  civilly  detained  in  his 
progress,  when  he  had  arrived  at  Berea,  in  Ma* 
cedoni^,  where,  or  in  some  neighbouring  part 
of  Greece,  he  died  in  the  year  1257.  Con- 
stantine  was  the  author  of  **  The  Life  of  St. 
Pominic  'f'  of  ^  Additions  to  the  Chronicle  of 
joi^rdan  of  Saxony  j"  and,  according  to  some 
writers,  of  ;tke  "  Ofl&ce"  in  honour  of  their 
founder,  which  the  dominican  iponks  are  accus- 
tomed to  chant  on  his  festival.     Moreri. — M. 

CONST  ANTINE,  AUleteniota,  contemporary 
with  Cp^STAMTiNB  Acrop$Hta  Logctbetes^  and 
archdeacon  of  Veccus,  employed  himself  in  the 
defence  of  that  patriarch  against  his  antagonist. 
He  lef(  b^ind  him  two  treatises ;  one  "  On  the 
Union  of  the  Greeksand  Latins ;"  the  other  '^  On 
the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit;"  ^hich  ^re 
preserved  by  AUat^s  in  tne  second  volume  of 
Orthodox  Greece.  Du  Pin.  ffUt.  Ecc.  Cent* 
21:111.     Moreri.^M. 

CONST ANTINjE,  Robert,  a  physician  and 
man  of  learning,  was  a  natiye  of  Caen  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  for  some  time  taught  the  belles- 
lettres  IP  its  university.  He  graduated  in  physic 
tbiave  u^  15640  He  is  spoken  of  by  some  of^his 
I  CQnte^p9;t>u:ies  ^s  profoundly  learned  in  the  lan- 
guages^ in  medicUie,  jbotany,  &c.;  but  Joseph 
bcahg^-treal^  him  with  the  same  contempt  that 
h^  bestows  on  so  many  others.  Constantine 
ipesided  some  tii^e  with  Julius  Cxsar  Sc^iger, 
and  published  a  p^rt  of  that  critic's  comment^* 
ries  on  Theophrastus.  De  Tho^  attributes  to 
Constantine  a  life  of  die  extraordinary  length  of 
^03  year^;  but  another  apcoiint  abridges  it 
tp  75*  He  pn^served  his  memory  and  other  far 
<;ulties  almost  to  his  death,  which  was  caused 
liy  a  pleurisy.  This  author  is  best  kno^n  as  a 
lexicographer.  His  ^'  Lexicon  Grxco-Latinum'' 
was  first  published  at  Geneva  in  15629  in  two 
volumes  folio,  and  an  improved  edition  in  isp.a. 
The  alphabetical  order  in  which  he  ranged  Ibe 
W€ff4s  £ave  it  the  pr^erei><;e  in  u^fulnfcss  to 
thf^t  of  ^tepIv»n^s,  ik4io  ranged  them  according 
t9  th^  r^G^.  His  9ther  pubUcptioxis  are,  '^  Sup.- 
pjei^eiitiun  Xinm^  Latinp^,  seu  Dictionariuvn 
Ab^fusorum  Vocabuloriim,"  Gerun^^  1573  5 
<*  Gsee^  and  Rpman  Antiquities  ^"  an  edition 
with   annotations  of   ^'  Celsus,    Serenus,  and 

VOL.  III. 


Rhemmius }"  ''  Annotations  and  Corrections 
on  Pioscorides ;"  *'  Annotations  on  Theophras- 
tu9  i'*  •*  Nomenelator  Insignium  Scriptorum-** 
Moreri.  Nouv.  Vict.  Hist.  Halhr  Bibl.  Bq- 
tan.  i^  Med.^-h^ 

CONST ANTIUS  CHLORUS,  Fwvios 
V^LE&ius,  a  partner  in  the  Roman  empire,  ^ 
was  the  son  of  Eutropius,  a  Dardanian  noUe, 
by  a  niece  of  the  emperor  Qaudius  IL  His 
education  was  miTitary,  and  he  was  but  slightly  - 
tinctured  with  letter^.  He  learned  the  art  of 
^ar  in  service  under  the  emperors*  Aurelian  aq^ 
Probus,  and  seems,  during  the.  life  of  the  fir^t 
of  these,  to  have  attained  to  a  considerable  com- 
niiai\d,  as  a  victory  obtained  over  a  Qerman  na- 
tion in  274  is  attribHted  to  his  conduct.  Under 
the  emperor  Carus,  in  %%x  or  aSj,  he  ,wa« 
made  governor  of  Dalm^tia*  Thoii^  a  bx^ive 
soldier,  his  character  was  gentle  and  hiuxt^ane^ 
and  his  morals  regular*  When  It  i^a;)  t^pu^ht 
advisable  by  the  emperors  Diocletian  an4  M^xir 
mi?n  to  associate  two  Caesars  in  the  cajres  of 
of  government,  Constanti^s  and  Qalejriiis  werp 
the  persons  appointed,  ii\  292,  tQ  the  important 
charge.  Constantius  was  particularly  joined  by 
adoption  to  Maximian,  whose  daughter-in-l^w 
Theodora  he  was  obIige4  to  marry,  ?ifter  ^ir 
vorcing  Helena,  the  mother  of  }ms  re?iQ.wned  . 
son  Constantine.  To  Constantius  >vere  a^ignei).- 
the  provinces  of  Qaul,  Britain,  and  perhaps  pf 
Spain.  He  soon  found  employment  from  th< 
revolt  of  Carausius,  who  had  assumed  the  ini- 
perial  authority  in  Britain,  and  had  established^ 
his  power  by  his  vigour  and  abilities.  QpQr 
$tantius  began  the  war  by  an  enterprise  ^^in^ 
Boulogne,  of  which  port  the  British  emperor 
had  taken  possession.  By  means  of  a  mole 
raised  across  the  harbqur,  ne  obliged  thi§  town 
to  suncnder,  and  with  it  a  considerable  part  of 
the  naval  strength  of  Carausius  fell  into  his 
hands.  While  Constantius  was  making  prepa- 
rations for  an  invasion  of  Britain-,  he  employed 
hi5  arms  in  expelling  the  Franks  from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Bataviai^s,  and  strengthening  the 
Germs^n  frontier.  He  also  repeopled  the  city 
gf  Aut^n,  and  restored  it  to  its  lormer  splen  • 
dour.  Before  his  preparations  were  finished, 
he  received  intelligence  from  Britain  tliat  Al- 
Ijectjus  had  succeeded  to  the  power  there,  by  the 
murder  of  his  masf^r  Carayisius.  (See  Allec- 
Tus  and  Carausius.)  In  29(5  Constantius  set 
s^il  for  Britfiin,  having  divided  his  Jleet  into, 
two  squadrons,  one  of  which  he  commanded 
himself,  wliile  the  other  ^vas"  entrusted  to  the 
prefect  Asclepiodatus.  The  bttcrfirst  reached 
the  island,  having  escaped  the  fleet  of  Allectus 
by  favour  pf  a  thick  fog  ;  and  the  usurper  being 
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thereby  drawn  to  the  western  part  of  the  coast, 
Vrhere  he  was  soon  defeated  and  killed,  Con- 
stantius  was  enabled  to  land  without  opposition 
on  the  Kentish  shore.  The  submission  of  the 
whole  island  immediately  followed,  and  Con- 
stantius  had  only  occasion  to  display  his  politi- 
cal abilities  in  restoring  regular  government, 
and  his  clemency  in  overlooking  past  offences. 
Returning  to  Gaul,  he  obtained  further  suc- 
cesses against  the  Franks  and  other  German 
tribes,  whom  he  pursued  into  their  ovm  coun- 
try. He  transplanted  a  number  of  captives  into 
his  own  dominions,  and  dispersed  them  as  co- . 
lonists  through  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  victories  he  obtained  wr^ 
over  the  Alemans,  near  Langres,  where,  having 
been  surrounded  by  a  great  multitude  of  the 
enemy,  he  defended  himself  till  succours  arrived, 
"Cvhen  he  became  the  assailant,  and  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter.  He  governed  his 
people  with  mildness,  and  was  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  oppress  them  with  taxes ;  whence  his 
treasury  was  slenderly  furnished  :  but  in  the  af- 
fection and  prosperity  of  his  subjects  he  pos- 
sessed a  fund  on  which  he  could  Tely  upon  any 
emergence-  His  court  was  distinguished  from 
that  of  his  partners  by  simplicity  and  frugality ; 
and  it  is  affirmed  that  he  was  even  obliged  to 
borrow  a  service  of  plate  when  he  gave  an  en- 
tertainment. Averse  by  temper  from  persecu- 
tion, and  personally  esteeming  the  Christians, 
many  of  wnom  filled  the  principal  offices  in  his 
palace,  he  shielded  them  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  severities  exercised  by  Diocletian  and 
Maximian,  though  his  station  as  Caesar  did  not 
permit  him  entirely  to  disobey  their  edicts ;  and 
some  christian  churches  were  demolished,  and 
some  martyrs  made,  within  his  limits.  But 
when  he  rose  to  the  supreme  station  of  Augus- 
tus, the  persecution  entirely  ceased  in  his  pro- 
vinces. That  event  took  place  in  305,  when 
Constantius  and  Galerius  became  the  two  Au- 
gusti,  on  the  resignation  of  their  predecessors  ; 
and  Maximin  and  Severus  were  created  Cassars. 
Constantius  still  retained  under  his  peculiar  go- 
vernment the  provinces  he  before  ruled,  leaving 
die  rest  in  his  moiety  to  Severus.  Finding  his 
health  decline,  he  sent  for  his  son  Constantinc 
to  join  him  at  Boulogne,  and  with  him  took  a 
voyage  into  Britain,  where  the  Picts  had  made 
an  incursion  into  the  northern  part  of  the  Ro- 
man province.  He  easily  repelled  them,  and 
died  at  York  in  306,  declaring  Constantine, 
Caesar.  He  left,  besides,  three  sons  and  three 
daughteiB  by  his  second  wife.  Univers.Hut.  Cre^ 
vier.     Gibbin.'^A. 


CONSTANTIUS  11.  Flavitts  JuLnrs,  se- 
cond son  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  by  Fausta, 
was  bom  at  Sirmium  in  317.  He  was  declared 
Caesar  in  his  childhood  j  and  when  he  grew  up 
the  care  of  the  East  was  committed  to  him.  At 
his  father's  death,  in  337,  he  repaired,  the  first 
of  the  brothers,  to  Constanrinople,  where  a  cbn- 
spiracy  had  been  formed  by  the  soldiery  to  ex- 
clude from  the  succession  any  of  the  collateral 
kindred  of  the  deceased  emperor,  and  to  admit 
his  three  sons  alone.  Constantius,  by  a  solemn 
oath,  assured  to  his  kinsmen  the  safety  of  their ' 
fives ;  but  he  is  accused  of  secretly  inflaming 
the  minds  of  the  soldiers  against  them,  and  of 
making  use  for  this  purpose  of  a  forged  testa- 
ment, in  which  his  father  affirmed  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  by  his  brothers,  and  conjured  his' 
sons  to  revenge  nis  death.  It  is  certain,  at  leasts 
that  Constantius  did  not  interpose  to  prevent 
the  shocking  massacre  which  followed,  in  which 
his  two  uncles  (the  daughter  of  one  of  whom  he 
had  married)  and  seven  of  his  cousins  were  put 
to  death.  Of  this  numerous  and  flourishing  fa- 
nSily,  Gallus  and  Julian  alone,  the  sons  or  Ju- 
lius Constantius,  were  saved.  The  three  impe- 
rial brothers  had  an  interview  in  Pannonia  in 
338,  at  which  they  made  a  new  division  of  the 
empire;  and  Asia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Thrace, 
were  allotted  to  Constantius.  He  was  soon  in- 
volved ill  a  war  with  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  who 
made  an  incursion  into  Mesopotamia,  and  laid 
siege  to  Nisibis.  Constantius  marched  to  its 
relief ;  and  in  the  long  war  which  ensued,  many 
bloody  battles  were  fought,  generally  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  Romans.  Yet  Nisibis  de- 
fended itself  in  three  different  sieges;  and  at 
the  battle  of  Singara,  in  348,  the  Romans  gained 
possession  of  Sapor's  camp,  but  from  want  of 
discipline  were  driven  out  with  great  loss* 
While  Constantius  was  engaged  in  the  Persian 
war,  a  civil  war  broke  out  between  his  two 
brothers,  in  which  Constantine  II.  lost  his  life ; 
and  ten  years  afterwards  the  survivor,  Constans, 
was  put  to  death  in  the  revolt  of  Magnentius. 
(See  their  articles.)  This  usurper,  together 
with  an  aged  general  Vetranio,  assumed  the 
purple  in  350,  and  took  possession  of  all  the 
western  part  of  the  empire.  Constantius  re^ 
fused  to  acknowledge  them;  and  leaving  the 
care  of  the  East  to  his  lieutenants  and  his  ne- 
phew Gallus,  he  marched  with  a  powerful  army 
against  them.  By  policy  he  detached  Vetranio 
from  the  cause  of  Magnentius ;  and  soon  after^ 
in  an  harangue  to  the  assembled  troops  at  Sar- 
dica,  so  wrought  upon  their  loyalty  to  the  bouse 
of  Constantine,  that  they  unauimously  deposed 
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the  simple  Vetranioi  and  declared  Constantius 
their  sole  emperor.  He  had  the  generosity  to 
treat  his  late  rival  with  kindness,  and  dismiss 
him  to  an  honourable  private  station.  Con- 
stantiusy  now  master  of  all  the  province  of  II- 
lyricum,  and  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, 
proceeded  against  Magnentius,  having  in  the 
•mean  time  declared  his  nephew  Gallus,  Cxsar,' 
aad  married  him  to  his  sister  Constantina,  widow 
of  the  massacred  Annibalianus.  The  Lower  Pan- 
Aonia  was  the  theatre  of  the  war  between  Con- 
stantius and  Magnentius.  The  latter  was  most 
successful  in  the  first  part  of  the  campaien^  and 
Constantius  tliought  it  advisable  to  make  pro- 
posals of  peace,  and  a  partition  of  dominions, 
which  the  usurper  haughtily  rejected,  and  in- 
sultingly proposed  abdication  to  Constantius. 
The  emperor,  who  had  found  means  to  detach 
from  his  rival  a  Frank  named  Sylvanus,  with  a 
considerable  body  of  cavalry,  resolved  to  com- 
mit the  decision  to  Heaven  and  a  good  cause; 
and  upon  an  attack  being  made  by  Magnentius 
Aipon  Mursa,  the  modern  Essek,  he  hastened  to 
its  relief.  This  movement  brought  on  a  decisive 
engagement,  the  conduct  of  which  Constantius 
committed  to  his  general,  while  he  passed  the 
clay  in  prayer  at  a  neighbouring  church.  The 
battle  was  extremely  bloody  oti  both  sides,  but 
it  ended  in  the  entire  defeat  of  Magnentius, 
who  with  difficulty  escaped  into  Italy.  Con- 
stantius spent  the  winter  at  Sirmium,  and  in 
the  spring  of  352  passed  the  Julian  Alps,  and 
proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  Italy.  This 
proved  ho  difficult  task,  on  account  of  the  de- 
testation which  the  cruelties  of  Magnentius  had 
excited,  and  the  attachment  of-  the  military  to 
the  house  of  Constantine.  Magnentius  now  in 
.vain  attempted  to  treat.  He  retired  into  Gaul, 
and  made  his  last  stand  at  Lyons.  In  the  mean 
time,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  declared  for  his 
rival.  The  imperial  army,  following  Magnentius, 
gained  a  victory  over  his  remaining  troops  in 
the  Cottian  Alps;  and  the  usurper,  now  re- 
duced to  despair,  escaped  the  ignominious  pu- 
nishment that  awaited  him  by  falling  on  his 
€woi:d*  His  brother  Decentius,  who  had  been 
cteated  Caesar,  soon  after  strangled  himself; 
and  thus  Constantius,  in  353,  became  sole  mas- 
ter of  the  Roman  empire.  His  conduct  towards 
the  vanquished  is  differently  represented;  but 
upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  a  very  severe 
inquisition  was  carried  on  against  all  who  were 
involved  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion,  and  that  there 
were  many  victims. 

The  character  of  ihis  emperor  was  too  weak 
to  enable  him  to  manage  so  mighty  a  machine, 
aod  be  was  too  suspicious  to  commit  it  to  vigor- 


ous hands.  The  great  objects  of  his  confi- 
dence were  the  eunuchs,  with  which  his  throne 
was  surrounded,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
reign  was  in  fact  theirs.  They  had  the  dis^ 
posal  of  offices  of  h(Hiour  and  profit,  and  even 
the  sale  of  justice.  The  provinces  were  op- 
pressed with  heavy  taxes  to  satiate  their  ava- 
rice, and  individuals  were  punished  to  gratify 
their  resentment.  The  most  powerful  of  this 
body  was  the  chamberlain  Eusebius,  to  whose 
malignant  suggestions  the  unfortunate  end  of 
the  Caesar  Callus  is  attributed,  though  it  was 
not  undeserved.  That  prince,  in  his  govern- 
ment of  the  East,  had  displayed  a  degree  of 
frantic  violence  and  cruel  tyranny,  which  ren- 
dered him  an  object  of  general  hatred  and  ter- 
ror. He  had  even  procured  the  murder  of  the 
imperial  ministers,  and  had  given  suspicions  oif 
an  intention  to  assume  independent  sovereignty. 
Constantius,  justly  irritated  at  these  proceed- 
ings, resolved  to  deprive  him  of  his  power.  By 
friendly  letters  he  enticed  him  to  leav,e  Antioch^ 
and  visit  the  imperial  court.  His  wife  Con- 
stantina,  on  whose  influence  with  the  emperor, 
her  brother,  he  greatly  relied  for  impunity,  and 
who,  indeed,  had  urged  him  to  most  of  his 
violences,  died  on  the  road.  As  Gallus  ad- 
vanced, he  fell  more  and  aiore  into  the  hands 
of  the  emperor's  creatures,  who  were  sent  to 
meet  him ;  and  at  Adrianople  he  was  ordered 
to  leave  behind  him  all  his  retinue,  and  proceed 
in  post-carriages  to  Milan,  the  emperor's  resid- 
ence. By  the  way  he  was  taken  into  cus« 
tody,  stripped  of  the  Caesarian  ensigns,  anj 
hurried  to  a  prison  at  Pola  in  Istria,  where  he 
underwent  a  rigorous  examination  from  his 
enemy  Eusebius.  Soon  after,  the  emperor  wag 
persuaded  to  sign  an  order  for  his  execution, 
and  he  was  beheaded  in  prison.  Notwith- 
standing his  demerits,  it  was  thought  that  a 
brother-in-law  and  cousin  might  have  treated 
him  with  more  lenity ;  but  to  sacrifice  the  ties 
of  kindred  to  suspicion  seems  to  have  been  tiie 
received  maxim  of  that  family.  The  surviving 
brother  of  Gallus,  Julian,  afterwards  emperor, 
was  kept  seven  months  under  confinement,  and 
probably  owed  his  life  to  the  friendship  of  tlxe 
empress  Eusebia. 

Some  time  after  this  tragcdy>  Sylvanus,  the 
Frank,  by  false  accusations  was  driven  into  re- 
bellion, and  assembled  an  army  at  Cologne,  but 
he  was  soon  assassinated  through  the  treachery 
of  the  general  Ursicinus.  To  revenge  his 
death,  the  barbarian  tribes  of  Germany  burst 
into  the  province,  destroyed  many  cities,  and 
among  the  rest  Cologne,  and  reduced  the  em^ 
pire   to  great  danger.     Against  them  Julian, 
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tib#  ti%iied  C^bifi^i  was  stn^^  who  fiiiti^  e^fe^ 
ral  succcssfiH  cahjfiklgns  in  Oiaul,  6f  Which  an 
iiccourit  ^\\\  m6re  prbJ>eWy  be  given  ifl  the  lift 
T)f  that  ehipeitoi-.  In  ^5^  Constantius  paid  k 
VisVt  to  Rohie,  V'hich  he  had  never  befote  seen. 
He  entered  it  with  a  most  splendid  train)  ^nd 
was  received  with  the  highest  honours.  He 
displayed  his  regatd  for  the  ancient  capital  by 
•adding  to  its  omamenfr,  an  obelisk  of  granite  in 
a  single  piece,  brought  from  Egypt,  and  set  up 
in  the  Circus  Maximus.  The  merit  of  iht 
succd^ses  of  Julian  against  the  Germans  wa», 
through  vatiity,  assumed  to  himself  by  the  em^ 
peror;  but  he  made  an  expedition  in  person 
^inst  the  Quadi  in  Germany,  whom  he  ol>- 
liged  to  sue  for  peace.  He  then  marched 
agtiinst  the  Limigantes,  or  slaves  of  the  Sarma- 
tians,  who  on  his  approach  pretended  to  sub^ 
mit.  But  when  he  had  declared  his  intentions 
bf  transporting  them  to  a  distant  land,  in  de- 
spair they  suddenly  rushed  upon  his  tribunal, 
and  were  near  seizing  his  person.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  attempt  was  their  utter  extirpa- 
tion; and  Constantius  restored  their  country 
to  tlve  Sarmatians,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
itk  A  negociation  with  Sapor  in  358  failed  of 
producing  peace  between  the  two  empires,  and 
the  Persian  king  again  invaded  Mesopotamia. 
He  took  Amida  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  and 
titteily  destroyed  it»  and  afterwards  itduced 
Bingara  and  Bezabde.  Constantius  himself 
then  marched  into  Mesopotamia,  but  the  cam^^ 
|>aign  closed  with  nothing  further  memorable 
bn  «idier  side. 

The  rising  ireptltation  of  Julian  now  began 
to  excite  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  Constantius  \ 
tad  with  a  view  either  of  weakening  him,  or 
fftrengthentng  his  own  army,  he  sent  an  order 
in  360  for  a  large  body  of  Julian's  troops  to 
teiarch  into  the  East.  Tne  particulars  of  those 
tvents  which  resulted  from  this  step  will  be  re- 
lated in  the  life  of  Julian  ;  it  is  enough  now  to 
mention,  that  the  discontents  it  excited  among 
fte  soldiers  terminated  in  their  elevation  of  the 
prince  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  which,  after  a 
decent -resistance,  he  accepted  as  through  com- 
pulsion. The  embassy  he  sent  to  give  mforma^ 
tion  of  this  event  was  extremely  ill  received, 
and  the  emperor  indignantly  refused  to  acknow- 
led^  him  as  a  partner.  Constantius  marched 
agam  into  Mesopotamia  ;  and  on  his  return  to 
Antioch,  married  a  second  wife,  by  name 
Maxima  Faustina.  The  dangers  from  Sapor 
induced  him  the  next  vear  idso  to  march  to 
the  Persian  frontier,  while  in  the  mean  time  he 
was  making  hostile  preparations  against  Julian. 
But  that  active  pribce  anticipated  him^  and  was 


tilready  master  of  Illyriciimi  when  CoAStitititit 
fir^t  heard  of  his  adtance.  The  tetreat  of  SApotr 
1^  him  at  liberty  to  oppose  his  J>iVal  |  and  di6«- 
^atehing  a  strong  detachment  to  st^cute  thfe 
pksses  ihto  Thrace,  he  himself  followed  with 
the  fest  of  the  army.  On  his  arrival  f&Tar^ 
sUs  in  Cilicia  he  was  seized  With  a  f^erish  in«- 
disposition,  which,  however,  did  nbt  prtVMit 
his  advance  \  but  it  increased  so  rapidly,  thut 
he  sunk  under  it  ^t  the  toWn  of  Mopsucrene^ 
twelve  miles  further  oh  the  road,  and  thus  de^ 
livered  the  empire  from  the  calamities  of  a  nevr 
civil  ivar.  He  died  in  November,  361,  in  the 
fiorty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-fonrth  of 
his  reign.  To  the  circumstances  of  his  lift 
above  related,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  hii 
conduct  with  respect  to  religion.  He  was  a 
very  zealous -Christian,  and  by  many  edicts 
hastened  the  overthrow  of  paganism,  the  public 
rites  of  which  he  greatly  discouraged,  tnough 
hie  did  not  absolutely  a)x>lish  them.  He  built 
many  churches,  testined  the  greatest  veneration 
for  uie  clergy,  and  interested  himself  in  all  the 
niceties  of  theological  controversy.  But  it  is 
lamented  by  the  otthodos,  that  through  the  in<* 
fluence  of  eunuchs  and  Women,  he  was  sttonely 
prejudiced  in  favout  of  Arianism^  whidi  lie 
promoted  by  vigorous  persecutions  of  the  Oppo^ 
site  party,  and  the  decrees  of  packed  and  ovei^- 
awed  councils.  Though  he  began  his  reign  by 
recalling  the  banished  Athanasius,  he  aftetw 
watds  caused  him  to  be  deposed,  and  never 
ceased  to  persecut<e  him.  (See  Athanasius.) 
Hence  the  ecclesiastical  writers  have  treated  his 
Rtemory  with  great  severity  (  and,  indeed,  ^ 
union  of  pride  and  weakness,  superstition  and 
cruelty,  in  his  character,  seems  to  justify  the 
sentence,  <^  that  he  inherited  the  defects,  with^ 
but  die  abilities,  of  his  father.''     Umvers.  HUt% 

CONSTANTIUS,  a  priest  of  Lyons,  in  the 
fifth  century,  is  highly  commended  by  his  con- 
temporaries for  his  extensive  literature,  his  per* 
suasive  eloquence,  and  his  extraordinary  piety 
and  humility.  He  was  the  patron,  or  rather 
friend,  to  whom  Sidonius  Ajiollinaris,  bishop  of 
Clermont,  thought  fit  to  dedicate  the  first  book 
of  his  Letters.  We  do  not  learn  that  he  was 
the  author  of  any  work,  excepting  *'  The  Life 
of  St.  German,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,''  which,  in 
the  estimation  of  catholic  writers,  entitles  him 
to  a  respectable  rank  among  ecclesiastical  his* 
torians.  CeUlier  Hist.  Gen.  Ant.  Sac.  vol.  XV^ 
Du.  Pin.  Hist.  Ecc.  Cent.  V.     Moreri.'^M. 

CONTARINI,  Gaspard,  cardinal,  an4 
bishop  of  Belluno,  in  the  Venetian  territories,  in 
^  sixteenth  ccnturyi  was  an  acute  and  i^ikn 
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vopLlcal  caAoIic  drrinei  and  intimttdT  conver* 
ttmt  in  the  politics  of  his  time.  His  aoilities  as 
a  statesman  determined  the  repubiic  to  nominate 
him  cmbasssdoT  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. } 
in  which  tharacter  he  acquitted  himself  so  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers,  that  on  his 
retam  he  was  appointed  to  a  goverf\jnent  of 
considerable  importance.  Soon  afterwards  he 
was  sent  embassador  to  Rome  j  and,  when  pope 
Clement  VII.  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
imperial  army,  which  besieged  and  plundered 
his  capital,  was  entrusted  with  a  commission  to 
Terrara,  in  order  to  negociate  for  the  liberty  of 
that  pontiff.  On  both  these  occasions,  and  in 
other  diplomatic  sendees,  his  conduct  met  with 
much  approbation.  In  the  year  1535,  pope 
iPaul  in.  created  him  a  cardmal;  in  the  year 
'i54i»  appointed '  him  his  legate  to  Germkny; 
and  nominated  him  to  preside,  with  his  other 
legates,  at  the  general  council  which  was  after- 
Wards  held  at  Trent.  During  the  intrigues  of 
the  Rom^n  court,  cither  to  prevent  the  meeting 
of  that  council,  or  to  obtain  complete  command 
of  its  votes,  cardinal  Contarini  was  sent  legate 
to  Bologna,  where  he  died,  in  154a,  at  the  age 
-  of  fifty-nine  years,  when  about  to  be  employed 
on  a  new  mission  to  the  emperor.  His  works 
were  **  De  Immortalitate  Anim«,  contra  Pon» 
.  ponacium  •,**  *•  Dc  septem  Ecclcst«  Sacrameii- 
tis  f  •«  De  Optimi  Antisiitis  officio  j"  "  Scholia 
Ml  Epist.  D.  rauli  •,"  "  Summa  Conciliorum  •,'* 
•*  Confutatb  Articulonim  Lutheri  ;"  **  De  Po^ 
testate  Pap«;'*  ««DcPrcdcstinatione-,**  "De  libero 
Arbitrio  j**  "  A  Treatise  on  Magistracy,  and 
4ie  Republic ;"  and  various  other  pieces  in 
controversial  theology,  phflosophy,  and  .  civil 
policy,  which  were  published  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1571.  Cardinal  Contarini's  works  were 
highly  valued  when  they  pade  their  original  ap- 
pearance ;  and  they  are  certainly  deserving  of 
praise  for  the  ability  which  they  discover,  to- 
gether, with  a  degree  of  taste,  in  point  of  per- 
sbicuity  and  precision  of  style,  in  vi^iich  he  is 
rivalled  by  few  of  his  contemporaries.  They, 
likewise,  evince  a  manly  superiority  of  mind 
over  many  of  the  reigning  prejudices  of  the 
limes,  smd  an  extent  of  liberality  which,  among 
die  bigorted  members  of  his  comm'Xinion,  ex- 
posed the  author  to  the  charge  of  entertaining 
too  favourable  sentiments  towards  the  protest- 
ants.  Du  Pin  Hist.  EccL  Cent.  XVL  Landi. 
Hist,  de  la  Lit.  d'balie^  torn.  IF.  Moreri, — M< 

CONTARINI,  Vincent,  bom  at  Venice  in 
1577,  pursued  with  success  the  studies  of  das- 
rical  literature  and  antiquities.  In  1603  an  ex- 
traorcUnary  chair  was  appointed  for  htm  at  the 
^miversity  of  Padua>  as  professor  of  die  Greek 


and- Latin  languages*  Re  continued  in  posses* 
sion  of  it  till  1 014,  after  which,  upon  some 
cause  of  dissatisfaction,  he  retired  to  Rome. 
Taking  a  journey  into  Istria,  he  fell  ill,  and 
died  at  Venice  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  i6i7« 
He  published  various  works,  among  which  are 
two  treatises,  '^  De  Frumentaria  Romanoruui 
largitione/'  and  **  De  Mtlitari  Romanorum 
stipendio,"  written  principally  to  refute  the 
opinions  of  Lipsius  (  and  a  book  <<  Variorum 
Lectionum."     Mortri,     Tirahscbi.^^A. , 

CONTENSON,  Vincent,  a  French  do- 
minican  monk,  was  born  in  the  diocese  of  Con* 
dom,  in  1640,  and  died  in  that  of  Beauvais,  in 
1674.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  popularity 
of  his  pulpit  addresses  ;  and  has  left  behind  him 
a  theological  performance,  pronounced  by  one 
of  his  biograpners  to  be  a  pleasing  and  useful 
compilation  from  the  works  of  the  fathers,  in 
which  piety,  morality,  judgment,  and  taste,  are 
happily  blended.  It  is  entitled  *^  Theologia 
mentis  &  Cordis,  &c.''  in  %  vols,  folio,  or  9 
vols.  lamo.  and  has  undergone  various  impres- 
sions.     Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

CONTI,  GiusTO  de',  a  Roman,  of  the  family 
of  Falmontone,  is  celebrated  among  the  early 
Italian  poets.  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  ex- 
cept that  in  1409  he  fell  in  love  at  Rome  with 
the  object  of  his  verses,  that  he  was  an  orator 
<and  lawyer,  and  that  he  died  in  1449  at  Rimini, 
where  he  was  counsellor  to  the  lord  of  the  place. 
His  amorous  poems  appeared  under  the  title  of 
**  Bella  Mano,''  because  the  fair  hand  of  his 
mistress  is  so  often  praised  in  them.  They 
were  first  published  at  Venice  in  1492 ;  and 
editions  have  since  been  given  at  Paris  in  I595» 
by  Corbinelli;  at  Florence,  by  Salvini,  in  1715  & 
and  at  Verona,  in  1753.  He  is  reckoned  to 
have  approached  the  nearest  of  his  age  to  Pe« 
trarch  in  liveliness  of  imagery,  and  poetical 
warmth  of  language,  but  he  has  much  that  is 
laboured  and  feeole.  Moreri.  Tiraboscbi.'^A. 
CONTZEN,  Adam,  a  Jesuit,  and  native  of 
Montjoy,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  was  .a  pro- 
ficient in  the  learned  languages,  particularly  the 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Greek,  which  he 
taught  with  much  reputation  in  the  college  of 
Munich.  By  some  Catholics,  he  has  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  their  ablest  advocates  in  their 
controversies  with  the  Protestants ;  and  he  re- 
ceived the  complimentary  acknowledgments  of 
cardinal  Bellahnine  for  his  services :  but  by 
others  of  the  same  communion,  his  talents  as  a 
disputant  have  been  less  higlily  estimated.  He 
died  at  Munich  in  the  year  1635,  after  having 
published  **  Commentaria  in  Evangelia,  in  £p. 
1).  Pauli  ad  Romaoos  &  ad  Corinthos/'  2  vols. 
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folio;  '^  Dcfensio  Lib.  Card.  Bellarmmi  de 
XSratia  primi  Hominis,  &  dc  Peccato ;"  "  De 
Hxresium  Incrcmento ;"  **  De  Pace  Ger- 
manise;''  "  Jubilaeum  Jubilseorum  politicorum. 
Lib.  X;"  Disccptatio  dc  Secretis  Societatis 
Jcsu,  &c."     Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  uttV/.— >M. 

CONYBEARE,  John,  a  learned  English 
prelate*  was  born  at  Pinhoe,  near  Exeter,  in  the 
.year  169 1-2.  His  classical  education  he  re- 
.ceived  at  the  free  school  of  Exeter  ;  where  he  had 
for  school-fclJows  Mr.  Joseph  Hallet,  afterwards 
a  dissenting  minister  in  that  city,  well  known  by 
h^s  learned  and  valuable  notes  on  scripture,  and 
>Ir.  afterwards  the  celebrated  Dr.  James  Foster^ 
Jn  l']o^-Z  he  was  admitted  a  battler  of  Exeter 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  with 
such  diligence  to  his  studies,  and  maintained  so 
excellent  a  character,  that  in  the  year  17 10  he 
fWas^hosen  probationary-fellow,  upon  sir  WiU 
•Ham  Petre's  foundation.  To  the  degrees  of 
B.  A.  and  M. A.  he  was  admitted  in  1713  and 
.1716;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1714,  and  priest 
.in  17 16:  soon  after  which,  the  state  of  his 
health  requiring  some  relief  from  his  intense 
application,  he  undertook,  for  about  a  year,  xht 
-curacy  of  Fetcham  in  Surrey.  Upon  his  return 
from  that  place  to  Oxford,  he  became  tutor  in 
his  own  college,  and  received,  as  a  nominal 
pupil,  Mr.  Secicer,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  entered  himself  a  gentleman- 
commoner  of  Exeter,  with  the  view  of  taking  a 
•degree  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  During 
the  course  of  some  succeeding  years  he  attracted 
sunususal  notice  in  the  university  as  a  preacher  j 
and  also  published  aome.discourses,  which  wer^ 
soiavourably  received,  that  they  gave  to  his  re- 
j>utation  a  much  wider  diffusion.  It  is  probable 
.that  to  these  he  was  indebted  for  his  appoint- 
ment, by  Dr.  Gibson,  bishop  of  London,  to 
the  situation  of  one  of  his  majeil/s  preachers 
at  Whitehall ;  and  for  his  presentation  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  Clement's  in  Oxford,  by  the  lord 
chancellor  Macclesfield,  in  the  year  1724.  His 
.celebrity  in  this  line  was  afterwards  consider- 
ably extended,  by  the  publication  of  JifFerent 
■sermons  preached  on  public  occasions.     In  the 

Jear.1728  Mr.  Conybeare  took  .the  degree  of 
achelor,  and  in  1729  that  of  doctor  in  di- 
vinity. In  the  year  1 730,  a  vacancy  arising  in 
the  headship  of  Exeter  college,  he  waff  elected 
to  that  honourable  station.  In  the  same  year 
Dr.  Tindal's  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Crea- 
tion, &c.  had  appeared,  and  employed  the 
j>ens  of  some  of  the  ablest  divines  belonging 
•to  the  church  of  England,  and  to  the  body  of 
protestant  dissenters.  Among  others.  Dr.  Cony- 
ipeare  was  encouraged  by  the  bishop  .of.London 


to  undertake  the  task  of  answering  that  work* 
That  task  he  performed  with  pre-eminent  ability, 
and  with  proportionate  credit  to  himself  and  to 
his  cause,  in  "  A  Defence  of  revealed  Religion 
against  the  Exceptions  of  a  late  Writer,  in  his- 
Book,  entitled,  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation^ 
Isfc'*  published  in  1732,  8vo.  This  book, 
which  Dr.  Warburton  called  "  one  of  the  best 
reasoned  books  in  the  world,"  and  wliich  is  as 
temperate  and  candid  as  it  is  argumentative, 
seems  to  have  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
bishop  of  London,  that  it  engaged  him  to  exert 
himself  with  much  vigour  on  tlie  author's  be- 
half; and  with  such.eflFect,  that,  in  the  year 
1732,  he  .was  appointed  to  the  dignity  of  dean 
of  Christ  church,  Oxford.  On  that  occasion, 
he  resigned  the  headship  of  Exeter  college; 
and,  soon  afterwards,  the  rectory  of  St.  Cle- 
ment's. After  his  appointment  to  the  deanery 
of  Christ  church,  in  the  year  1734,  Dr.  Conjr- 
beare  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  at  his 
apartments  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange, 
during  their  visit  to  Oxford,  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  places,  and  of  receiving  the  especial 
thanks  ot  queen  Caroline,  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  on  the  occasion* 
From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  resigned  him- 
self to  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  the  enr 
joyments  of  domestic  life,  into  which  he  entered 
-with  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Juckes,  in  the 
year  1733,  until  he  received  a  severe  shock  by 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  in  the  year  1747.  During 
the  same  period,  likewise,  and  until  the  year 
1750,  in  consequence  of  the  deaths  of  the  pa- 
trons who  had  been  active  in  recommending 
him,  he  attained  no  additional  ecclesiastical  pro- 
motion. But  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  upon 
the  translation  of  Dr.  Butler  to  the  see  of  Dur- 
ham. This  promotion,  however,  owing  to  the 
slender  revenues  of  his  bishopric,  and  the  in- 
crease of  expences  which  that  dignity  occasion- 
ed, proved  injurious,  rather  than  otherwise,  to 
Dr.  Conybeare's  fortune.  And  it  was  soon 
followed  by  a  decay  of  his  health,  and  repeated 
attacks  of  the  gout,  which  proved  fatal  to  hinx 
in  the  year  1755.  After  his  death,  some  friends 
published,  in  the  year  1757,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family,  two  volumes  of  his  sermons;  to 
v^chich  the  author's  abilities  and  excellent  charac- 
,  ter,  together  with  their  own  intrinsic  merit,  se- 
cured such  a  numerous  list  of  subscribers  as 
scarcely  ever  appeared  to  any  publication.  The 
subjects  of  them  are  chiefly  practical ;  and  tliey 
are  distinguished,  as  well  as  his  other  dis- 
courses which  made  their  appearance  separately, 
by  perspicuity  of  arrangement,  justness  and  force 
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of  reasoning,  and  neatness  and  simplicity  of 
style.  Dr.  Conybeare's  character  appears  to 
have  been  estimable  and  praiseworthy,  not 
only  in  a  literary,  but  in  every  other  point  of 
view.  His  piety  was  chearful,  his  morals  ex- 
emplary, and  his  patriotism  zealous  and  disin* 
terested.  Good  temper,  moderation,  and  libe- 
rality, vi^ere  predominant  qualities  in  bis  mind, 
and  were  commendably  displayed  in  his  con- 
duct towards  the  protestant  dissenters  from  the 
established  church,  and  his  occasional  -corre- 
spondence with  some  of  their  eminent  ministers. 
On  the  whole,  he  was  an  ornament  to  the 
church  of  which  he  was  a  prelate,  and  reflected 
credit  on  the  religion  of  which  he  made  pro- 
fession.    Bicgr.  Briton, — M. 

COOK,  James,  a  man  of  whom  his  country 
may  justly  boast,  as  the  ablest  and  most  prac- 
tised navigator  and  discoverer  upon  record,  was 
bom  in  1728,  at  Marton,  a  village  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  of  parents  in  the  humblest 
condition  of  life,  but  distinguished  for  sobriety 
and  honest  industry.  He  enjoyed  no  other 
school-education  bnt  that  of  reading,  writing, 
and  a  little  arithmetic.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
put  apprentice  to  a  shop-keeper  in  a  fishing- 
town  upon  the  Coast ;  but  the  sea  presented  to 
him  an  object  so  much  more  interesting,  that 
he  shewed  a  dislike  of  his  business,  which  pro- 
duced a  discharge  from  his  indentures.  He 
soon  after  bound  himself  to  two  brothers  at 
Whitby,  quakers,  and  owners  of  shipping  in  the 
coal  trade.  On  board  of  oiie  of  their  vessels  he 
served  the  greatest  part  of  his  seven  years'  ap- 
prenticeship ;  and  after  he  was  out  pf  his  time, 
he  continued  to  go  to  sea  in  the  coal  and  coast- 
ing trade,  as  a  common  sailor,  till  at  length  he 
rose  to  the  station  of  mace  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  John  Walker,  one  of  the  brothers  above 
mentioned.  Steadiness  and  diligent  attention 
are  qualities  commonly  met  with  in  that  excel- 
knt  school  of  practical  navigation  to  which  he 
belonged ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
remarkably  distinguished  for  them  or  other  en- 
dowments beyond  his  fellows,  at  that  period  ; 
but  he  was  doubtless  silently  forming  that  habit 
of  cool  resolution,  and  patient  observation, 
which  constituted  the  solid  foundation  of 
his  professional  character.  Happening  to  be 
with  his  ship  in  the  Thames  at  the  beginning  of 
1755,  the  commencement  of  a  French  war,  he 
found  himself  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
pressed  into  the  navy  \  and,  upon  due  consider- 
ation, he  judged  it  best  to  enlist  as  a  volunteer. 
The  ship  into  which  he  entered  was  the  Eagle  of 
sixty  guns,  first  commanded  by  captain  Hamer, 
and   soon    after    by  captain    (afterwards  sir 


Hugh)  Palliser*  Here  he  presently  obtained 
notice  as  an  able  and  active  seaman  ;  and  being 
also  particularly  recommended  to  his  captain  by 
the  member  of  parliament  for  Scarborough,  he 
obtained  a  warrant  for  the  post  of  roaster  in 
May,  1759.  With  this  he  sailed  in  the  Mer- 
cury, which  was  appointed  to  join  sir  Charles 
Saunders's  fleet,  employed  to  assist  in  the  te« 
duction  of  Quebec.  During  that  enterprise,  he 
was  recommended  by  captain  Palliser  to  per- 
form the  necessary  service  of  taking  the  sound* 
ings  of  the  channel  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
between  the  isle  of  Orleans  and  the  north 
shore,  opposite  the  French  encampment.  In  this 
business  he  was  engaged  several  successive 
nights^  and  he  effected  it  completely,  though  at 
last  he  very  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  by 
the  Indians.  It  is  thought  that  before  this  time 
he  had  never  used  a  pencil  in  drawing ;  but  it 
was  his  talent  to  acquire  in  a  short  time  any 
thing  on  which  he  bent  his  attention.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  fleet  in  that  station, 
Cook  was  employed  by  the  admiral  in  the  am* 
pier  task  of  makmg  a  chart  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence below  Quebec;  which  he  executecl  in 
such  a  manner,  that  no  other  survey  has  since 
been  found  necessary.  After  the  reduction  of 
Quebec,  he  was  made  master  of  lord  Coivill's 
ship,  the  Northumberland,  in  which  he  remain- 
ed at  Halifax  during  the  winter.  This  leisure 
he  employed  in  the  stndy  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  ;  and  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  read 
Euclid.  Attending  lord  Colvill  to  the  recap- 
ture of  Newfoundland,  he  employed  himself  in 
surveying  the  harbour  of  Placentia,  and  the 
surrounding  coast, .  in  which  he  attracted  the 
notice,  and  on  further  enquiry  into  his  charac- 
ter gained,  the  esteem,  of  captain  Graves,  the 
governor  of  Newfoundland. 

At  the  end  of  1762  Cook  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  that  year  he  married  at  Barking,  in 
Essex,  an  amiable  and  deserving  young  woman, 
with  whom  he  ever  after  continued  united  in 
tender  aflection.  In  1763  captain  Graves  went 
out  again  as  governor  of  Newfoundland ;  and 
as  a  survey  of  its  coasts  was  an  object  cf  his 
care,  he  was  led  by  his  knowledge  of  Cook  to  ' 
wish  for  his  assistance.  The  proposals  he  made 
were  accepted,  and  Cook  went  with  him  in  the 
capacity  of  surveyor,  and  in  a  month  finished 
a  survey  of  the  islands  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon^ 
before  they  were  delivered  to  the  French  ac- 
cording to  treaty.  He  returned  to  England, 
but  the  next  year  accompanied  in  the  same 
quality  sir  Hugh  Palliser,  appointed  governor 
of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  A  schooner 
was  allotted  him  to  assist  his  examinatioiis  of 
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liie  coasts  of  diote  coitntiies,  ivUch  he  per- 
fermed  in  a  maimer  highly  creditabk  to  bis 
skill  and  accuracy.  He  also  made  researches 
into  the  inland  parts  of  Nrwfoundland  farther 
than  had  before  been  done.  During  his  abode 
in  this  island,  he  became  known,  as  an  astrono- 
mer, to  the  Royal  Society^  by  the  communica- 
tion of  an  observation  of  a  sokr  eclipse  in  17669 
with  the  longitude  of  the^place  deduced  from  it* 
He  was  occupied  (with  occasional  returns  to 
England)  in  nis  surveys  of  these  parts  till  the 
autumn  of  1767. 

The  reign  of  George  IIL  was  early  dis- 
tinguished fay  the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery^ 
so  laudable  m  itself,  and  so  peculiarly  suitable 
to  die  character  of  die  first  naval  and  commer- 
cial power  on  the  globe.  In  1763  two  voyages 
roand  the  world  had  been  undertaken,  conduct- 
ed by  the  captains  Byron,  Wallis,  and  Carteret ; 
the  last  of  which  was  not  yet  concluded  before 
a  mew  expedition  was  resolved  upon.  The  ap- 
'proaching  transit  of  Venus  in  1769,  caused 
the  Royal  Society  to  .present  a  memorial  to  the 
king,  requesting  that  a  vessel  might  be  fitted 
out  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  observation 
of  that  important  astronomical  phenomenon^ 
at  one  of  the  islands  in  the  South  sea.  The 
request  was  granted,  and  die  person  first  pitch- 
ed upon  to  conduct  the  design  was  Alexander 
Dalrymple,  esq.  a  gentleman  distinguished  for 
his  geographical  and  astronomical  knowledge. 
But  a  di:fficulty  occurred  nrfiich  proved  insuper- 
able. He  insisted  upon  having  die  command 
of  a  king's  ship  to  be  appointed  for  the  service, 
which  sir  Edward  Hawke,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  admiralty,  would  not  permit,  as  being  de- 
rogatory to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  navy. 
In  this  emergence,  Mr.  Stephens,  secretary  to 
the  admiralty,  recommended  Cook,  and  sir 
Hugh  Falliser  very  strenuously  joined  in  the 
yeoommendation.  Ck>ok  was^  inconsequence, 
appointed  to  the  command,  having  been  first 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant  of  the 
royal  navy.  A  vessel  lying  in  the  Thames  of 
370  tons  burden  was  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
and  named  the  Endeavour.  Mr.  Green,  an 
osMStant  at  the  Observatory  of  Greenwich, 
was  associated  with  Cook  in  die  astronomical 
bart  of  the  business ;  and  Mr.  Banks  (now  sir 
Joseph,  and  president  of  the  Royal  Society),  to- 
^ther  with  Dr.  Solander,  an  eminent  Swedish 
-naturalist,  obtained  permission  to  take  the 
^voyage  as  passengers.  Besides  the  direct  ob* 
ject  of  the  expedition,  that  at  farther  discovery 
kk  the  Pacific  ocean  was  annexed  to  it. 

We  shall  not  protract  this  article  by  entering 
kita  a  detaU  of  tbe  -circumstances  attending  the 


▼oyages  of  capttin  Cookf  or  a  description. of 
the  people  and  countries  he  diseovered*  These 
topics  more  properlj  belong  to  the  geogranher. 
and  historian ;  and  tt  is  to  the  peculiarly  bio* 
graphical  matter,  as  elucidating  the  conduct 
and  merits  of  the  great  character  we  are  eom«* 
memorating,  that  w«  shall  principally  confine 
Qursdtes,  preserving  only  such  a  sketch  of  the- 
general  subject  as  may  suffice  for  the  eleamess^ 
of  narration.  On  Ai^st  x6,  1768^  the  En* 
deavour  sailed  from  F[ymout|iHK>und.  After 
touching  at  Madeira^  she  put  in  for  fresh  pro«> 
visions  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  Keutonant 
Cook  was  obliged  to  excrdse  bodi  spirit  and. 
discretion  in  a  contest  with  a  Tieeroy,  a  man 
of  a  narrow  and  jealous  disposition.  Proceed-: 
itig  on  his  voyage,  he  passed  the  strait  of  Le 
Mahre  in  January,  and  entering  the  Pacifie 
ocean,  steered  for  Otaheite,  then  called  George's, 
island,  the  place  which  captain  Wallace  had 
recommended  as  the  best  station  for  viewing 
die  expected  transit.  The  ship  anckqred  in 
Matairat  bay  in  that  island,  on  April  13,  17694 
and  the  liewtenant  before  landing  drew  up  a  set 
of  regulations  for  die  behaviour  of  his  people 
towards  die  natives,  which  displayed  equal  hu- 
manity and  good  sense.  Some  disturbances^ 
however,  occurred,  from  the  never^ailing  cause 
of  mischief  in  the  interoourse  of  navigators 
with  uncivilised  people,  a  pilfering  disposition 
in  the  latter,  punished  with  brutal  and  dispro^ 
portioned  severity  by  the  fi>rmer.  Iieutei)aiit 
Cook,  however,  made  every  cKcrtion  to  pre- 
serve a  mutual  friendslup,  by  a  spirit  of  conci* 
liation,  and  strict  justice  in  his  dealings  with 
the  islanders;  and  no  interruption  was  giyen 
to  the  grand  business  of  preparing  for  the  obi- 
servation  of  the  transit,  which  was  happUy 
effected  on  the  3d  of  June.  Alter  this  event, 
die  lieutenant,  accompanied  :by  Mr.  Banks^ 
made  a  circumnavigation  of  the  .island ;  and 
every  attention  was  paid  to  the  collecting  oE 
'  curious  and  useful  information  relative  to  that 
remote  part  of  the  globe.  On  July  13th  he 
left  Otaheite,  and  proceeded  to  visit  several 
other  neighbouring  islands,  making  part  of  a 
group  to  which  he  gave  the  genend  name  of 
the  Society  islands.  To  the  particular  islands 
lieutenant  Cook  sensibly  and  properly  left  the 
names  which  were  given '  them  by  the  inhabit 
tants ;  the  only  method  of  avoiding  confusion 
in  the  narrations  of  different  navigators,  who, 
through  vanity  or  adulation,  have  frequently 
affixed  arbitrary  appellations  to  their  discove*- 
ries,  derived  from  themselves  or  their  friends 
and  patrons.  Jt  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that 
Cook,  iniiisii|fiercnt  voyages,  .has  always  fbr<» 
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borne  tbis' practice.  Steering  again  routfiwards, 
h^  made  land  on  October  6th,  which  proved  to 
be  New  Zealand.  Here  he  anchored  \  and"  a 
complete  survey  of  this  tract,  which  he  first 
proved  to  be  no  part  of  a  southern  continent, 
but  consisting  of  two  large  islands  separated  by 
a.  narr6w  strait,  wafr  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able task^  performed  in  this  voyage.  The 
people  were  ferocious  and  intrepid  ;  indeed,  it 
was  found  in  the  sequel  that  they  were  real 
cannibals.  They  stole  witliout  fear  or  shame ; 
and,  during  their  intercourse  with  the  crew  of 
the  Endeavour,  many  disagreeable  incidents  oc- 
curred, in  which  lives  of  the  natives  were  sacH- 
iiced.  Though  lieutenant  Cook  was  always 
distinguished  froni  his  officers  and  men  by  su- 
perior humanity  and  forbearance,  yet  his  con- 
duct was  not  free  from  precipitation  and  vio- 
lence in  an  attempt  to  surprise  some  of  the 
natives,  which  proved  fatal  to  four  of  them.  It 
might  also  have  been  wished  that  here,  and  in 
'  other  inhabited  places,  he  had  avoided  the  so* 
iemn  mockery  of  right  and  justice  in  taking 
f  Qssession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  king 
-—a  ceremony  worthy  of  the  times  when  it  was 
first  practised,  but  inconsistent  with  the  charac- 
ter of  an  enlightened  age.  But  in  this  he  pro- 
bsibly  acted  according  to  orders ;  and  the  sole 
meaning  might  beto  precludethe  posterior  claims 
of  any  European  nation.  Several  imminent  dan- 
gers to  the  ship  occurred  during  the  examination 
of  tlie  coasts  of  New  Zealand,  which  occupied 
six  months^  and  made  large  additions  to  the 
knowledge  of  gcogfaphy  and  navigation.  On 
March  31,  1770,  he  took  his  departure  from 
New  Zealand,  and  steering  westward,  came  in 
sight  of  New  Holland  on  April  19th.  He 
ranged  along  the  eastern  coast  of  this  extensive 
country,  and  from  the  researches  made  on  this 
occasion  afterwards  resulted  the  English  settle- 
ment of  Botany  Bay,  which  has  already  con- 
duced greatly  to  the  advancement  of  natural 
knowledge,  and  may  hereafter  be  attended  with 
important  political  consequences.  During  the 
course  of  the  very  dangerous  and  difficult  navi- 
gation in  these  unknown  seas,  many  hazards 
were  incurred,  and  the  ship  was  once  in  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  foundering,  from  the 
effects,  of  striking  upon  a  bidden  rock.  It  was 
^terwards  discovered,  that  a  piece  of  the  broken 
rock  sticking  in  the  sliip's  bottom  alone  pre- 
vented such  an  entrance  of  water  as  naust  have 
proved  ineivitably  fiitah  The  vessel  was  vrith 
difficukyt^  brought  to  a  harbour  to  refit,  after 
whidi  it:proved  a  nM>st  arduous  task  to  get  her 
through  a  labyrinth  of  shoals  out  to  sea  again. 
In  all  these  emergencies,  the  self-collection  and 
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nautical  skill  of  the  commander,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  crew,  were  eminently  conspicuous; 
and  it   may   with   the  highest   probability '  be 
affirmed,   that   English   mariners   alone   could 
have  extricated  themselves  from  such  accumu- 
lated difficulties.     As  the  scurvy  began  to  ap- 
pear among  the  crew,  it  was  an  essential  point 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  procuring  fresh 
provisions  ;  in  the  distribution  of  which,  lieu-  • 
tenanr  Cook  displayed  the  most  evjUrtaWe  re-- 
gard  for  his  men,  the  meanest  of  whom  *  re- 
ceived  a   portion  equal  to  that  of  the   com-; 
mander  himself.    Quitting  at  length  the  coast 
of  New  Holland,  named  by  Cook,  New  South 
Wales,    the    Endeavour    protceded    to    New^ 
Guinea,  which  was  in  sight  on  the  3d  <5f  Sep--* 
tember.     Thence,  by  a  track  which  gave  the 
lieutenant  an   opportunity  of  correcting  some 
errors  and  deficienciesin  the  charts  of  former  na-- 
vigators,  he  sailed  to  Batavia.    He  had  the  morti- 
fication of  losing  several  of  his  crew  by  disease,' 
at  that  fatal  place,  and  many  more  in  th^  run- 
thence  to  England^  where  he  arrived  on  June 
1 2th,  1 77 1.     The  merit  of  lieutenant  Cook  in- 
this  circumnavigation  was  rewarded  by  his  pro-^ 
motion,  in  August,  to  the  rank  of  a  command-' 
er  in  the  navy.     An  account  of  the   voyage,- 
composed  from  his  journals  and  the  papers  oP 
Mr.  Banks,  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  was  publish- 
ed   under    the   auspices  of  government^    and 
greatly  interested  the  curiosity  of  the  public.^ 
Still,  however,  it  was  remarked,  that  the  great 
geographical  question  of  the  existence  of  a 
southern  continent  was  left  undecided  ;  and  as 
the  spirit  of  discovery  was  tpw  active,  a  titw 
expedition  was  planned  for  the  direct  purpo^e^ 
of  determining  this  point.     No  person  could  be^ 
thought  of  so  proper  to  conduct  it,  as  he  who 
had  givefi  such  proofs  of  his  nautical  talents  «nf 
the  last ;    and  captain  Cook  himself  had  ixk> 
much  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  discovery  to  re- 
fuse his  further  services.     On  this  occasion  It 
was  resolved  to  send  out  two  ships  in  company; 
and  accordingly  a  purchase  was  nttide  by  the 
admiralty  of  two  vessels  built  at  Whitbyv  o£ 
the  burden  of  46a  and  336  tons,:  the  larger  of 
which  was  named  the  Resolution,  the  smaller,' 
the  Adventure.     Captain  Cook  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  first,  and  captain  Fur- 
neaux  of  the  second.     They  weno  most'Iibe^ 
rally  supplied  with  every  article  that -could  cdn^ 
duce  to  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  tho 
crews ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  science,  Mf ; 
Hodges,  a  painter^  Mr.  Reinhold  Fofster  an^ 
his    son,    naturalists    and    philosophers,  'AtmI 
Messrs.  Wales  and  Bayley,  astronomers^  were 
engaged  in  tbd. expedition.         •      .     ..     , ;  r  ^^ 
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■^On  July* 1 3th,  177a,  the  ships  tailed  from 
Plymouth,   and  on  October  joth  anchored  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     After  takii^  in  the 
necessary  refreshments,  they  proceeded  thence 
on  November  22d  for  the  great  object  of  the 
voyage*     Ice  islands  were  met  with  before  they 
reached  the  fifty-first  degree  of  south,  latitude. 
I^ruggling  through  many  impediments  from 
this  cause,  and  suffering  under  severe  cold,  the 
navigators  arrived  on  January  17th,  1773,  as 
far  as  67°  15'   south  latitude,   without  seeing 
any  land}    and  fu>t  being   able    to    advance 
further,  they  turned  back  iiorthwards.    Soon 
ajEteri  the  ships^  parted  by  accident ;  and  captain 
Cook  having  run  eastwards  some  weeks  about 
the  siittictik  degree  of  latitude  without  any  signs 
of  land,  at  length  shaped  his  course  for  New 
Zealand,  where  he  anchored  on  March  26th  in 
Dusky  bay*     Here  he  recruited  his  men,  took 
in  wood  and  'water,  and  made  la^rge  additions 
to  hia  knowledge  of  the  country.    By  wise  and 
bomane*  conduct,  the  intercourse  of  the  crew 
with    the    natives,  was     rendered    uniformly! 
friendly,  kind  every  opportunity  was  taken  06 
-  enrichii^  the  country  with  the  useful  products 
of  other  lands.    The  Resolution  then  proceed* 
ed  to  QfUeen  Charlotte's  sound,  where  the  cap- 
tain had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the  Adven- 
ture.    Both  ships  put  to  sea  agiin  on  June  7th ; 
and. the  sickly  state  of  theicrew  of  ithe  Adven-* 
ture  rendering  a  complete  refreshment  oeces^ 
sary,  they  r^aired  to  the  friendly  island  of- 
Otaheite>  where  they  arrived  in  the  middle  o£ 
August.     Hek'e  their  Wants  were  supplied,  and 
the  lick  soon  recovered.     They  sailed  on  Sep- 
tember lat ;  and  aftct  visiting  seveioil  others  of 
the  Society  islofida^  and  the  fertile  and  po^)  al- 
iens isks'ofMiddieburg  and  Amsterdam,  they 
f  HDceeded  for  New  Zealand.  OaptainCook  arriv<> 
ed  ft  Qdeen  Charlotte's  sound  on  N  ovember  yA ; 
but  his  consort  was  separated  in  a  storm,  and 
never  again  jo&ted  him  during  the  whole  voyage. 
On    November    26th,    the   Resolution    sailed 
upon  af  further  8e»rch  for  the  supposed  southern 
qontiiieilt.  '  During  all  the  summer  months  of 
diat  climate  (our  wintet)  the  navigators  were 
aasiRiuously  employed  in  penetrating  as  far  as 
diey  could  towards   the  antarctic  circle,   be- 
tween  New  .Zealand  and    the   esti^mity  of 
Soildi  America  ^  and  on  January  3oth^  17741 
they  had  rea<$hed  as  far  as  71 ""  10'  south  iati- 
|ude.    Her^  fiaed  ice  apprently  stretching  to 
the  pole   barred  their  further  progress,    and 
tstuned  thefn  tf  the  inutility  of  any  additional 
Moreh  in  Chia  dfatetion. .« The  cnptuin  thertfore 
ileeved  northwards  agifin ;  and,  after  touchhif^ 
H  Easter  isiand^  made  sail  for  the  Mun{cie8«s^ 


at  which  he  arrived  in  April.    Of  this  gv«ttf 
he   ascertained  the    position   more  accuratelf 
than  had  been  done  before,  and  then  repaired 
to  the  favourite  j^ce  of  refrediment,  Otaheite. 
After  some  stay  here,  and  at  the  other  neigh- 
bouring Society  islea,  i\t  sailed  to  the  nest 
group  westward,  which  he  named  the  Friendly 
isles.     Proceeding  thence  further  to  the  urest, 
be  fell  in  with  the  iskinds  first  discovered  by 
Quiros,  and  visited  next  by  Bougainville.    Cap- 
tain Cook   spent  some  time  in  surveying  thi» 
archipelago,  in   which  he  made  vario«i)i  new 
discoveries;  and  he  so  greatly  addedto  the  know- 
ledge before  possessed  concerning  them,  that  he 
thought  himself  entitled  to  give  them  a  name,  . 
that  of  the  New  Hebrides.     Leaving  thes^  on 
the  1st  of  l^ptember,  he  discovered  and  ex- 
amined a  large  island  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  New  Caledonia.     Southward  of  this 
he  fell  in  with  an  uninhabited  isle,  which  he 
called  Norfolk,  where  an  English  settlement 
has  since  been  made.     After  touching  at  New 
Zealand,   he   again  proceeded  in  search  of  a 
soudierA  continent;    and,  penetruted'  without 
success  to  55^  48^  south  latitude.*    Thence  he 
steered  due  cast  for  Terra  del  Fuego^  Which  he 
reached  on  December  17th.     He  examined  the 
country  about  this  desolate  region,   and  then 
passing  round  Cape  Horn,  and   touching  at 
Staten  Land,  sailed  still  eastward,  till  he  disco- 
vered, on  January  17th,  1775,  a  eonsidet-able 
inland,  dreary  and  unink^ited,  which  he  named 
Georgia.     Of  this  undesirable  spot,  buried  in- 
frost  and  snow,  though  only  in  latitude  fifty- 
four  or  fifty-five,   he  took  tormal  possession. 
Thence  he  proceeded  as  far  as  the  sixtieth  de- 
gree of  south  latitude,  and  in  his  course  came 
in  sight  of  several  points  of  coast,  which  he 
supposed  br  be  parts  of  islands,  and  the  aspect 
ef  which  was  too  uninviting  to  tempt  a  further 
examination.     Being  now  Well  Cdit^nced  of  the 
non-existence  of  any  southern  continent,   at 
ka»t  within  a  climate  fit  for  the  habitation  ^t 
man,  he  thought  it  time  to  put  a  period  to  his 
long  navigation*     He  searched  in  vain  for  a 
knd,  supposed  so  be  discovered  by  the  French^ 
to  the  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and 
storing  at  length  -for  that  ptDmontory,  he  an« 
chored  in  Table  bay  on  March  a2d.     trom  the 
time  of  leaving  it,  to  his  feturn,  he  had  sailed 
5to,ooo  leagues,  for  the  most  part  in  unknowti 
seas,  and  in  rigorous  cUnMates.     After  refitHng 
at  rife  Cape,  he  pursued  his  voyage  homewards^ 
and  came  to  iftiCfhoT  at  SpiAcad  on  Jiiiy  30th^ 
1775,  three  ye^ts  and  eighteen  day s^ 'from  the 
time  of  his  leaving  £nglafnd. 
TkM>  grand  voyage  was^not^niy  highly  use« 
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ful  to  scicncfi  and  navigiitionf  but  exhibited  a 
fiact  of  in4!6liroable  value  in  the  preservation  of 
human,  life }  for  such  vas  the  success  of  the 
means  employed  by  captain  Cook  to  keep  his 
crew  in  health,-  that  out  of  a  company  of  1 1^ 
men  in  the  Resolution,  only  one  died  of  disease 
^tLrk\g  the  whole  com-se  of  the  expedition. 
Tliese  means  were  not  only  the  liberal  use  of 
vuch  antiseptics  as ^ould. be  carried  to  sea,  of 
vrhich  swoetrwort  was  one  of  the  most  effica- 
cious, but  a  constant  atteat?ion  to  the  comfoit 
pf  the  men  in  j>rotectiiig  them  from  cold,  wet, 
and  over-fatigue,  and  the  frequent  application 
of  &e  ansd  smok^  to  keep  the  ship  dry,  and 
porrect  putjrid  air.  Cleanliness  and  exercise 
.w<ere  also  particularly  enjoined  \  and  every  op* 
portaiMty  was  t^ik^n  of  obtaining  a  supply  of 
£:esfa  water^  and  of  green  vegi(jtsa>les  and  iteeh 
Animal  food.  Captain  Cook  has  g^v^n  a  detj^il 
of  these  methods  in  a  paper  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society,  of  which  body  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member ;  and  of  such  iitiUty  did  his  €x« 
ertioiis  m  this  point  aj^ar,  that  the  aa^oual 
^M  medal  was  adjud|ed  to  him  in  1776^  with 
^universal  applause.  Other  rewards  for  iiis  46r- 
"vices  were  not  wanting.  He  was  raised  lo  the 
rank  .of  post*captain,  and  «n  -easy  and  bonoor- 
ajsle  repose  was  secured  to  hkn  by  the  suipoint- 
inent  of  captain  in  Greefuwicfa  hospital*  To 
him  also  was  committed  the  task  of  drawing 
■up  the  authenticated  narration  of  the  voys^ ; 
iind  ^ough  his  habits  were  far  from  those  q£ 
an  author,  he  acquitted  himself  in  a  very  re- 
putable manner.  The  aetrononncal  observa- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Wales  and  Mt.  Bayley 
appeared  separately;  and  Messrs. Pocster,  fa- 
ther and  son,  each  published  a  work  rdative 
to  the  vopge  and  the  discoveries  it  had  af- 
-iofded* 

Our  eminent  navigator  might  now  have  sat 
-down  content  with  his  fame,  ai^d  the  con- 
.sciousness  of  past  utility ;  but  his  skill  and  en- 
terprise were  destined  to  a  further  trial.  Zeal 
ifbr  mavittme  disoovcry  still  actuated  the  admi* 
rvaky  board;  and  it  was  determined  fiiUy  tx> 
ascertata  -the  disputed  point  of  a  commnnicauoo 
:betweeii  the ;Allaii»cand Paciic  Dccana  fay  Ac 
.|K>i:tfidrn  pasts  .of  the  globe.  Though  captain 
Cook  wDidd  tiaturally  fe  preferred  to  aU.  tuui 
tSoft  the  OHidoct  of  .soch^an  expedition,  .yet  it 
-waa  thought  uafair  to  solicit  him  with  a  'direct 
ipioposal.  iHe  was,  rhowev^,  consulted  afafivt 
;>ihe  tesiecittion  of  the  sGhekne ;  and  at'a.dinoer 
ijgntu  by  load  Sandwich  to^  the  captain,  .and  hfs 
.intimite  friends  sir  Hugh  FaHiser  ;and^:Mr. 
JStebl^ni^  tts':iii^artaace  nnas  dwek.  apQtifiin 
iitiflnr<fwn»>tjyi  aBiriKrd  fayvth^  Hlca>;lifi  atnljed 


up,  and  voluntarily  offered  to  undertake  tthc 
direction  of  it  in  person.  All  difficulties  yrpXP 
Jiow  removed :  two  ships,  the  Resolutiop 
and  the  Discovery,  were  put  into  commission 
for  the  purpose,  and  most  amply  supplied 
with  every  necessary.  Captain  Cook  was  ap^ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  tlie  fir^t,  with  hi^ 
former  complement  <>f  men,  and  captain  Q\^i\^ 
to  the  second.  An  astronomer  and  a  draughty 
man  were,  added  to  the  usual  establishmant, 
but  the  department  of  natural  history  was  <fr^^ 
iidcd  to  Mr.  Anderson,  surgeon  of  the  Sl^fy^ 
liitlon.  Omaij  a  native  of  the  Society  ]^UHid%, 
who,  at  his  own  request^  had  been  braugbit  to 
England  in  the  last  voyage,  was  .en^barked  for 
<his  return  home. 

On  July  12,  1776,  c^cainK^ook  sailed.f^fw 
Plymouth  on  his    final    voyage ;  .and^  -aft^ 
touching  at  To^ier^e^  proceeded  to  the  C|if^^ 
Good   Hcipe,   where  be  arrived  m  October. 
The  Discovery,  which  sailed  sq>arately,  did 
Jiot -reach  that  |»k^:e  till  jMovember.     TtiiQy.-Je^ 
nthe  Cape  at  t^  end  of  that  month,  and  ste«f iiig 
to  the  south-east,  aaohored  at  Qhfiitmas  la  a 
Jaarbour  <)f  the  sterile  Island  di£C0y;ered  by  M. 
Kerguelen,  and  caUed  -by  Cook  the  i«le  of  De- 
solation.    Hence  ^y  ran  to  Van  DieoieaiiS 
JLaad,  whore  they  stopped  -some  di^ys ;  and- 091 
February  la,    1777,  they  came  to  anchor  in 
New  Zealand.    A  Curther  progress  was  ma^e 
in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  mis  country  and 
its  inhabitants ;  and  two  youtha  of  the  nativea,  ^ 
at  their  own  request,  were  taken  on  board  1^ 
cs^tain  Cook.     Putting  again   to    sea,    thqr 
touched  at  several  islands,  and  at  length  boK 
away  for  the  FriendW  isles  for  a  $upply  of 
.those  refreshments  ^of  which  thev  began  to 
stand  greatly  in  need.  .  M  Tongataooo,  a  tboft 
of  the  inhabitants  induced  captain  Cook  lo 
practise  an  expedient  .which  Mroogly  oaaxks  the 
assumed  superiority  of  European    naTigatots 
bver  the  savag^es  (as  they  ane  called)  whom  th«y  , 
visit.    :He  seised  the  rluQg.  of  the  ieland  and 
several  ehiefsy  and  hept  Mem  «nder  guard  tiU 
the  stolen  nKticks  nvw  restored.    The  captain 
:has,  Jiowcvei:,  iixprciHed.Jbiniaelf  ijerith  asmdi   ' 
'casidottr,  respecting  ^  thievish  .propensities  0f 
ipecfik  /in;^ta  jsttta-  idF  eqpiety,.  aM  rbd  al«»]B 
.took,  those  metbada.  ol  repressing  them  whieh 
.weoc,  attend^ Madt&'kaae  mischief..  Ajter:'a 
taonsidcmble  stay  in^theae  i^iea^  .which  he  en- 
'riched  With  gifts  of  iVdrious  useful  aninonlsy  be 
ipaoceeded  to^Otahette*    At  die  tieiglibf^ttitng 
iiatend  of  Huabeind.ffae  .setdedrOmjo,  who  «mis 
finado  a  vsih[  aicbrrhian^faf'tfaerpteMMfidhc  had 
^teoehod  in.£fi(glaiid»^d  ij^oeeifiinihivrbeatoio- 
icd  ufWB  li^flqc.lu62.naral  {vi{9nis...'ir]id  fUgf^ 
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sailoi  from  Bolabola,  one  of  the  Society  isles, 
on  December  8th,  and  steering  almost  directly 

•north,  fell  in,  on  January  i8th,  1778,  with  a 

^ftumerous  group  of  inhabited  islands  in  north 
latitude  twenty-one  and  twenty-two,  to  which 
the  captain  gave  the  namJe  of  the  Sandwich 
isles.     After  receiving  some  refreshments  here, 

*and  making  an  acquaintance  with  the  natives, 
they  proceeded  for  the  western  coast  of  North 

'America,   which   they   made   on    March  7th. 

-They  put  in  to  a  sound  called  Nootka  by  the 
inhaoitants,  in  latitude  49°  33',  and  gave  the 

•ships  the  necessary  repairs.  Thence  they  took 
their  departure  for  the  most  important  part  of 
the  voyage,  consisting  of  the  examination  of  all 
the  north-western  side  of  America,  and  the 
ifttfalts  by  which  that  continent  is  separated 
from  Asia.  Though,  from  the  state  of  the 
weather,  considerable  parts  were  left  unexplor* 
ed,  yet  much  was  done  to  improve  the  gco- 
•grapny  of  those  regions.  An  inlet  was  disco- 
vered from  which  great  expectations  of  a  com- 
ttiunication  were  derived,  but  it  proved  only 
the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  to  which  the  name 
of  Cook  has  been  given.  Without  particu- 
larising the  circumstances  of  this  difficult 
•voyage  among  islands,  and  through  straits,  in  a 
sea  encumbered  witb  ice,  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention,  that  upon  reaching  latitude  74°  44',  a 
solid  mass  of  ice  was  found,  which  baffled  all 
attempts  to  get  through  it.  Turning  south- 
wards, therefore,  the  navigators  spent  a  consi- 
derable time  in  examining  the  seas  and  coasts 
both  on  the  Asiatic  and  American  side  of  the 
straits.  After  having  put  in  at  the  isle  of 
Oonalashka,  the  shfps  proceeded  for  the  Sand- 
wich islands,  which  they  made  on  November 
a6thr     The    largest    of    thh  group,    named 

♦Owhyhee,  was  afterwards  discovered,  and  cap- 
tain CocAi  passed  some  weeks  in  sailing  round 
it,  and  examining  its  coasts.  Into  a  bay  of  this 
island,  named  Karakakooa,the  ships  were^arried 
for  a  thorough  refittitig  and  supply  ;  and  in  no 
place  which  ^ur  navigators  had  visited  were 
they  received  with  more  friendliness,  or  were 
thenr  wani^  supplied  with  more  abundance  and 
-liberality*  The  pebp)e«are  in  many  respects  of 
a  superior  diaractef^  and  wet)  versed  in  several 

'  of  the  arts  of  life.  Captain  Cook  appears, 
'from  his  journal,  to  have  thouglit  his  disco- 
very of  the  Sandwich  islea  one  of  the  most 
important  which  had.  been  made  in  all  the 
voyages  thfoagh  this  ocean.  He  was  treated 
here  with  high  respect,  and  upon  one  occasion 
kecehred  honours  approaching  to  the  adoration 
of  a  superior  being.  Previously  to  the  depar- 
tare  ofr  the  ship,  a  mag;nificeat  ptetent  was 


made  the  captains  of  doth,  hogs,  and  vege- 
tables. On  February  4th,  17799  they  set  sail, 
intending  to  proceed  to  Kamtschatka,  and  re- 
sume their  examination  of  the  seas  in  that  part 
of  the  globe  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  foremast 
of  the  Resolution  was  sprung  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  which  obliged  the  captain  to  return  to 
Karakakooa  bay.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  ships» 
'from  the  moment  of  their  return,  experienced 
a  reception  from  the  natives  much  less  cordial 
than  that  they  had  before  met  with.  Whether 
suspicionsofhosttleintentionsaroseintheirmindsy 
or  they  were  simply  apprehensive  of  an  additional 
burden  from  supplying  the  wants  of  the  crews^ 
cannot  be  ascertained  $  yet  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose,  that  they  entertained  any  premedi- 
tated design  of  breaking  the  former  friendship. 
Daring  thefts,  however,  were  soon  committed 
by  them;  quarrels  ensued,  and  symptoms  of 
unusual  ferocity  were  manifested  by  the  island- 
ers. At  length  they  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
carry  off  the  large  cutter  belonging  to  the  Re* 
solution.  This  was  a  theft  of  such  importance^  • 
that  it  could  not  be  submitted  to.  In  order  to 
compel  restitution,  captain  Cook  ordered  twa 
boats  to  station  themselves  so  as  to  intercept 
all  canoes  which  might  attempt  to  get  out  of 
the  bay,  and  if  necessary  to  firt  upon  them.  He 
himself  went  ashore  with  an  arnied  force^  in 
order  to  secure  the  person  of  the  krngy  bis  former 
practice  on  similar  occasions.  He  was  receive 
ed  by  the  natives  with  the  usual  respect ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  had  got  possession  of  the  king, 
and  began  to  insist  upon  his  accompanying 
him  on  board,  a  crowd  gathered  round,  and 
began  to  arm,  and  use  menacing  gestures. 
During  this  interval,  word  was  brought  to  the 
people  that  one  of  their  chiefe  had  been  killed 
by  the  fire  from  a  boat.  This  greatly  aggra- 
vated the  tumult ;  and  such  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance was  shewn,  that  the  captain  renounced 
his  intention  of  carrying  off  the  king,  and 
only  considered  how  he,  with  his  men^  could 
get  away  in  safety.  But  this  beeame  a 
matter  of  more  and  more  difficulty.  The 
crowd  rushed  on,  stones  were  thrown,  the 
marines  iired^  the  savages  closed  with  them : 
through  some  mistake,  a  protecting  boat  in  wait- 
ing dxew  further  off  instead  of  approaching  ;  the 
marines  were  knocked  down,  a|)d  four  of  them 
killed  ;  and  in  this  scene  of  horror  and  confo^ 
•ion,  captain  Cook,  who  remained  the  last  tmj^ 
on  shore,  and  appears  to  have  preserved  all  his 
presence  of  mind,  received  a  blow  with  a  club 
which  staggered  him.  He  fell  on  one  knee> 
and,  as  he  was  rising,  received  a  stab,  and  feU 
again  into  the  water«    He  sfiruj^dsone  tin& 
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against  the  $ayages,  who  held  him  down,  till  a 
blow  with  a  club  dispatched  him.  Daggers 
were  plunged  from  all  parts  into  his  body, 
which  was  carried  oiF  in  triumph. 

Such,  on  February  I4th9  J779,'Was  the  me- 
lancholy fate  of  this  great  navigator,  a  fate 
peculiarly  to  be  lamented,  as  it  was  inflicted  by 
a  people  who  had  shewn  him  the  greatest 
friendship*  and  cannot  be  denied  to  have  been 
in  some  measure  provoked  by  his  own  rashness^ 
and  disregard  to  the  common  feelings  of  man- 
kind. For  in  what  country,  civilised  or  sa- 
vage, would  it  not  be  accounted  base  in  a 
people  tamely  to  su£fer  their  sovereign  to  be 
dragged  away  captive,  in  order  to  answer  for  a 
crime  which  he  had  no  share  in  committing  i 
Great  eflTorts  were  made  to  recover  his  re- 
mains ;  but  the  principal  pajt  of  his  bones 
could  only  be  procured,  the  flesh  having  proba- 
bly served  for  a  repast  to  the  islanders,  who  are 
known  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their  ^lain  ene- 
mies. 

Captain  Cook  was  tall  and  athletic,  of  a  firm 
,and  vigorous  constitution,  with  a  countenance 
strongly  expressive  of  sense,  and  somewhat 
austere.  His  appearance  and  address  were 
plain,,  his  manners  simple  and  modest.  ,  In 
temper  he  was  rather  hasty,  but  his  heart  was 
excellent,  and  he  possessed  a  fund  of  bcnevo- 
.  lence,  and  a  strict  regard  to  equity.  His  quali- 
ties of  mind  have  been  sufficiently  displayed  in 
the  narrative  of  his  actions ;  it  may  be  added, 
that  no  man  was  ever  more  fitted  to  inrpire 
attachment,  confidence,  and  veneration,  in  those 
.  under  his  command^  to  whose  welfare  he  was 
ever  most  attentive,  and  whom  he  treated  as 
•  his  children.  -His  reputation  was  extremely 
high  all  over  Europe,  and  he  was  universally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  age. 
In  his  own  country,  various  honours  were  paid 
to  his  memory,  among  which  was  a  medal 
struck  in  gold  and  silver  by  the  Royal  Society, 
bearing  his  profile  on  one  side^  and  Britannia 
with  a  globe  on  the  other.  He  was  likewise 
the  theme  of  several  poets  ;  and  his  merits  re- 
ceived the  substantial  reward  of  pensions  set- 
tled upon  his  widow  and  three  surviving  sons.  ' 
Abroad,  his  eulogy  was  pronounced  in  t>.e  Flo- 
rentine Academy,  and  was  made  a  prize-subject 
in  one  of  the  literary  societies  of  France.  That 
nation  had  previously  given  a  testimony  of  re- 
spect to  captain  Cook,  and  regard  to  the  object 
of  his  voyage,  equally  honourable  to  itself  and 
to  the  navigator.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  between  the  two  nations^  M.  Sar- 
tinej  the  minister  of  the  marine,  issued  an 
ord^r  to  all  commanders  of  French  ships^  if 


they  should  meet  with  captain  Cook,  to  treae 
him  as  a  commander  of  a  neutral  and  allied 
power.  This  liberal  measure  originated  with 
M.  Turgot.     Biog,  Britan. — A. 

COOPER,  Anthont- Ashley,  first  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  a  statesman  of  great  eminence  in 
the  reign  of  Charles   11.  was  the  son  of  sir 
John  Cooper  of  Rockbom,  Hampshire,  by  the 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  sir  Anthony  Ash- 
ley of  Winborn  St.  Giles,  Dorsetshire.     At 
the  latter  place  he  was  born  in  i(S2t>  and  he 
was  educated  with  all  the  care  and  tenderness 
usually  bestowed  upon   the  heir  of  a  great 
estatCj  to  which^  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
became  entitled  in  his  tenth  year.     He  was  en* 
tered  as  a  fellow-commoner  of  Exeter  college, 
Oxford,  at  the  age  of  fifteen ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  during  the  short  stay  of  two  years  at  the 
university,  he  obtained  a  character  of  extraoir- 
dinary  genius.    Thence  he  removed   to  Lin- 
coln's Inn  for  the  study  of  the  law :  but  he 
was  early  brought  from  speculation  to  action  ; 
for  before  he  had   completed  his  nineteenth 
year,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  burgesses'  for 
Fewksbury,   in   the  parliament  of  1640.     At 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  appears  to 
have  adhered  to  the  king's  party,  though,  like 
lord    Falkland,  he  was  a  friend  to  peace,  and 
thought  concessions  ought  to  be  made  on  both  * 
sides  in  order  to  procure  it.     To  this  purpose,  it 
is  related  by  Locke  (Works,  vol.  IIL)>  probably 
from  the  earl's  own  authority,  that  he  went  to 
the  king  at  Oxford,  and  proposed  a  method  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  war  5  which  was,  that  he 
should   receive  a  power  of  treating  with  the 
parliamentary   garrisons,   and  promising  them 
amnesty  for   the    past,   and   fuU  security   for 
liberty  m  the  future*    It  is  added,  that  he  went 
down  into  his  own  county,  Dorsetshire,  with 
these  conditions,  which  produced  the  surrender  . 
of  one  garrison ;  but  that  the  rough  proceed- 
ings of  prince  Maurice,  who  gave  up  the  place 
to  pillage,  ruined  the  scheme.     V/hat  is  cer- 
tain is,  that  upon  tlie  surrender  of  Weymouth,, 
sir  Anthony    was   appointed   governor   of    it, 
through  the  influenos  of  the  marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, in  opposition  to  that  of  prince  Maurice^ 
and  not  without  much  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  king.    Soon  after,  finding  that  he  waa 
not  trusted  by  the  court,  and  that  his  person 
was  in  some  danger,  he  went  over  to  the  par- 
liament party,  by  whom  he  was  very  cordiayy 
rvCCivcd.     He  took  a  coiiunission  from  the  p-r- 
liamen^t    in    London,    with   v/hich  he   raised 
forces  in  Dorsetshire ;  and  in  1644  he  stormed 
Wareham,  and  reduced  all  the  adjacent  parts. 
He  had  some  concern  in  a  private  negociation 
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Vtweeri  tlielcing  and  Denzil  lord  {tbfiis,  at  thfc 
fruitless  treaty  of  Uxbrid^e;   artd  aftfcr  the 
battle  of  Nascby,  he  is  said  to  liave  been  the 
principal  Contriver  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
club-men,   intended  to   check   the  overgrown 
power  of  the  army  leaders,  and  prdcUVfc  an  ac- 
commodation :  he  was  too  wary,  however,  to 
involve  himself  in  the  fate  of  thosfe  people.    \tL 
1646  he   wa>j  sheriff  of    Wiltshire.      Wheh 
Cromwell  turned  out  the  long  parliament,  sit 
Anthony  was  one  of  thfe  members  of  iht  con- 
ventron  <ivhich  succeeded  it.     He  was  ^ho  a 
member  of  the  parliament  of  1654,  aYid  vvas 
ohe  of  the  subscribers  of  the  ptotestation  which 
charged   the   protector  with  arbitrary  govern- 
ment.   On  otha:  occasions,  likewise,  ne  is  said 
to  have  opposed  the  tyrannical  measutes  of 
^Cromwell  y  yet  that  usurper  made  him  one  of 
his  privy-council ;  and  sir  Anthony  is  charged 
.with  1i  design   of  becoming   his    son-in-lat^. 
After  the  deposition  of  Richard  Cromwell,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Rump  parliament  one  of 
the  council  of  state>  arid  a  commissioner  for 
managing  the  army ;  yet  he  was  at  that  tiAc 
engaged  in  a  plan  01  insurrection  for  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  11.    For  this  correspond- 
ence, he,  together  with  Whitelocke,  Was  ac- 
cused before  the  council ;  but  by  means  of  his 
influence,  and  strong  protestations  of  iiiUocfencfc, 
he  obtained  a  vote  of  acquittal.    Like  many 
others  of  the  same  party,  he  took  cire  to  se- 
cure a  claim  of  merit  in  the  restoration,  which 
he  promoted  by  ail  the  means  in  his  potver  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  tendency  to  that  event.     He 
was  a  member  of  the  Healing  parliament   of 
1660,  and  was  one  of  the  twelve  who  carried 
the  invitation  to  the  king.     Soon  after,  he  was 
made  a  privy-councillor,  and  a  commissioner 
for  the  trial  of  the  regicides  j    and  thus   all 
past  stains  were  wiped  off.      He  was  raised 
to  the  peerage   in  1661,  by  the  style  of  ba- 
ron   Ashley    of   Winborne    St.   Giles  j    was 
mader  chancellor  and   under-treasuter   of  the 
exchequer  5  and,  upon  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Southampton,   one  of  the  lords-commissioners 
of  the  treasury.     He  was  a   member  of  the 
famous  cabal  ministry,  and  from  hig  superior 
'  parts  and  eloquence,  took  a  leading  share  in  it. 
But  how  far  he  was  concerned  in  the  XrOrst 
measures  of  that  period,  is  diffetcritlv  repre- 
sented.    Some  historiaifs  directly  attribute  to 
.  him  the  arbitrary  counsel  of  shutting  up  the 
exchequer,  while  otheirs  assert  that  he  opposed 
"it  with  all  his  )>ower,  and  'dreiHv  up  a  paper  of 
reasons  agaimst  it.    'He  promoted  ihfe  declara- 
tion for  liberty  of  conscience,  which,  though 
Jlitehded  to  favoilk' the  papists,  ]^f6bslbiy  agreed 


Wirfi  his  real  judgment,  as  a  decided  itietii  to 
religious  toleration.  With  respect  to  Charles's 
disgraceful  treaty  in  1576  with  Lewis  XIV. 
the  object  o^  which  was  to  make  him  a  pcn- 
"sioner  upon  that  king,  on  the  condition  of  pro- 
moting the  popish  religion  in  England,  attd  thb 
^tnfeitiouS  designs  of  the  Ywnch  monatt^K,  it 
seems  aHowed  that  lord  Ashley  wa«  not  en- 
trusted with  the  seeret ;  'and  it  h  equally  ad- 
mitted, that  he  neither  then  nor  afterwards  «- 
ceived  bribes  from  France,  as  %o  many  of  boih 
parties  in  that  reign  are  known,  to  have  JoiK. 
Yet  he  Undoubtedly  supported  the  measifie  <tf 
a  Dlitch  ^at;  had  an  that  occaiHOVi  made  U 
fa^nrous  speech,  in  "trhich  he  applied  >o  Hottand 
'th»  sentence,  "  <de!enda  *est  Carthago.**  He 
Was  also  gtiilty  bf  Ac  illegal  measure  of  iis^i- 
ing  tvrits  u)r  the  election  trf  membets  -df  pt»- 
liament  during  a  reetess,  imd  abusing  the  te- 
fluence  of  the  crown  to  procure  return  i^i 
favour  of  the  court.  From  those  facts  *  Kp- 
pears  that  as  a  minister  he  was  little  scrupuleu^, 
yA  cither  some  latent  princip/le,  or  the  warft  of 
due  supjiort,  made  Jiirh  fluctuate  and  vafy  ill 
some  parts  of  his  conduct.  In  the  progress  'Of 
lionours  he  was  created  earl  of  Shaftesbury^ 
and  in  November,  1672,  was  raised  to  the  poit 
of  lord  high-chanedlor.  His  conduct  on  the 
bench  tvas  upright  and  iinparttal,  and  ktfs 
recdved  praises  from  his  greatest  enemies* 
But  he  had  not  been  more  llhan  a  year  in  office, 
when  by  a  court  intrigue,  -so  common  in  that 
teign,  he  was  turned  out.  Perhaps  he  himsdf 
foresaw  the  danger  of  the  sehemes  df  polii:^ 
which  were  then  pirrsuing,  and  t:haaged  hb 
party  to  save  himself.  ]^rom  tiib  period  he  ^- 
came  the  most  violent  and  powerful  of  all  -the 
leaders  of  opposition  ;  and  it  is  this  pint  of  his 
public  life  which  has  drawn  upon  him  such  a 
weight  of  obloquy  from  aU  the  friends  of  the 
Stuart  family  and  their  principles.  There  i^, 
indeed,  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
motives  were,  for  the  most  part,  factious  attd 
self-interested;  yet  he  must  have  known  the 
characters  jof  the  king  and  his  brother,  and  of 
their  ministers,  too  well  not  to  be  sensible,  ihkt 
the  prospects  with  resjpcct  to  religion  and 
liberty  were  truly  alarming.  Fbr  his  warmth 
in  supporting  'the  opinion,  that  a  prorogation 
of  parliament  for  fifteen  months  was  in  reality 
a  dissolution,  he  was  committed  to  the  Towe¥, 
and  not  enlarged  rill  he  had  undergone  a  coA- 
finement  Of  thirteen  months,  anii  made  a  ftfll 
submission.  The  popish  plot  in  1678,  if  not'a 
fiction  of  his  oWn  contrivance,  was,  however, 
urged  by  hhn  with  the  utmost  vchemcnee 
>^i»st  the  court*  patty,  *atid  it  enabled  htm'fo 
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tUTD  out  eke  earl  of  Dafiby*$  mrnWtxyi  and- 
fcaune  a  new  one  in  1679,  10  which  he  nad  the 
post  of  lord  president  of  the  council*  Amid 
manf  violent  and  unjust  party  pioceedinffs  at 
this  time,  he  was,  however,  the  author  oT  one 
signal  national  bene6t,  the  passing  of  the  Ha* 
bea«  Corpus  bill.  PIj's  new  employment  was 
short-lived ;  he  was  dismiased  after  holding  it 
little  more  th^n  five  months*  The  party  had 
injured  iheir  cau&e  fav  oyer^violence  ^  and  the 
earl  of  Shaftesbury  had  pafticulariv  incurred 
the  enmity  of  the  duke  pf  York,  by  his  earnest 
and  unreaittiog  endeavours  to  promote  a  bill 
for  his  exclusion  from  the  succession.  Soi|ie 
of  his  own  practices  in  respect  to  the  prosecu- 
tiona  on  the  gvouod  of  the  popish  plot  were 
now  tinned  against  him.  An  informer  charged 
him  with  aB  attempt  to  suborn  him  as  a  wit- 
ness. The  earl  was  apprehended  in  July,  168 1, 
and  cojnmitted  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained 
four  months,  and  was  then  tried  for  high-trea- 
son. Besides  the  witnesses  produced  against 
him,  who  were,  however,  men  of  infamous 
characters,  great  stress  was  .laid  upon  the 
draught  of  an  association  found  in  his  study. 
But,  in  conclusion,  tb^  jury  brought  in  a  ver- 
dict of  ignorafft^f,  an^  the  earl  was  acquitted, 
with  prodigtouf  acclamations  of  the  people. 
A  medal  was  struck  on  the  occasion,  which 
was  the  cause  of  a  very  bitter  satirical  poem 
from  the  pen  of  Dryden,'  who  had  before  pet- 
sonified  iihaftebburya$ .  ^  gteat  couofieliocpf 
rebellioB  in  his  Absalom  and  AchitopheK  The 
"earl  not  long  after  chose  to  withdraw  himself 
from  further  atta;cks  by  a  retreat  into  Holland, 
where  he  arrived  in  November,  i<38a.  For  se- 
cnri^  he  applied  to  be  made  a  bursher  of 
Amsterdam,  on  which  occasion  it  is  said,  that 
his  "  delenda  eat  Carthago**  was  brought  to  his 
Tocolleetion.  He  died  in  that  city  of  the  gout 
io  his  stomach  on  January  22,  1683,  in  the 
sbty-rsecond  year  of  hb  age.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  lengthen  this  article  by  copying  the  various 
characters  which  have  been  given  of  this  cclc* 
bnited  person  by  historians ;  his  actions  speak 
more  to  the  purpose  than  party  representations* 
They,  agree,  however,  in  aacribing  to.hun  un- 
cemmoa  powers  of  mihd,  together  with  a  dar- 
ing, turbulent,  and  restless  spirit.  He  was  .elo- 
quent, but  rather  subtk  in  argument,  than  solid 
in  judgment ;  indefatigable  in  bu&inless,  hiH: 
ckmgeabie  in  kb^  schemes.  Wkh  respect  to 
his  private  character,  we  shmild  be  led  to.  judge 
v«ry  unfavourably  of  it,  frorti  an  anecdote,  re* 
la^  of  Charles  II.  It  is  said  of  tkitiRidrry 
monarch,  who  loved  «o  converse  iamiliavlywith 
men  of  wit,  diough  hi^  political  adversaries^ 


that  ^  Q^o  day  at  covrt  jocularly  said,  <<  I  be- 
lieve, Shaftefbury,  thou  art  the  wickedest  fet> 
low  in  my  dominions }"  to  which  the  earl,  with 
a  Jew  hginr,  replied,  "  Please  your  majesty,  of 
^/ufy'ectf  Ibelievp  I  may."  The  story,  whether 
true  or  false,  seems  to  prove,  that  he  was  gene* 
rally  regarded  as  a  dissolute  character ;  and  if 
sp,  his  regularity  in  the  offices  of  domestic  re* 
ligion  was  only  adding  hypocrisy  to  his  other 
vipes*  Yet  he  seems  to  have  been  aincejely 
esteemed  by  Locke,  and  other  men  of  virtue. 
He  married  three  wives,  but  left  one  only  son. 
Nothing  of  his  writing  has  been  published  ex* 
cept  some  speeches ;  but  he  left  in  manuscript 
a  History  ox  his  own  Times,  and  an  Essay  on 
Toleration,  which  was  the  basis  of  Locke's 
treatise  on  that  subject.     Bisg.  Britati* — A. 

COOPER,  Anthony  Ashley,  third  earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  and  a  celebrated  philosophical 
and  moral  writer/  was  born  in  London,  in  the 
year  1670-71.  The  care  of  his  early  education 
was  undertaken  by  his  grandfathc^r,  who  fixed 
upon  a  learned  iemak  of  the  name  of  Birch, 
who  was  intimately  conversant  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues,  for  the  purpose  of  initiating 
him  in  his  literary  progress.  Under  her  in- 
structions he  made  such  rapid  advances,  thst  he 
could  read  with  ease  both  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  when  he  was  only  eleven  years  old. 
At  that  a^e  he  was  placed  in  a  private  school,v 
where  he  continued  till  his  grandfather's  death. 
In  the  year  1683  he  was  taken  to  Winchester 
school,  where  he  met  with  such  insults  and  ill 
u^age  from  his  youthful  companions,  on  account 
oi  the  detestation  in  which  his  grandfather's 
memory  was  held  by  the  zealots  for  arbitrary 
power,  that  his  removal  from  that  seminary 
was  determined  upon,  and  his  desire  of  going 
abroad  consented  to  by  his  father.  His  traveb 
were  commenced  in  die  year  1686,  under  the 
care  and  instructions  of  an  able  and  wdi-quali* 
fied  tutor,  with  whom  he  spent  a  consider^dsle 
time  in  France  and  Italy,  improving  himself  in 
the  ianguages  aixl  accomplishments  of  those 
countrsesi  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
knowljsdge  and  taste  in  the  polite  arts  display^ 
in  his  subsequent  writings.  Upon  his  return 
to  England,  in  16^9,  he  was  offered  a  aeat 
in  parliament  -,  but  declined  that  {>roposai  for 
various  .reasons,  atid  chiefly  as  incompatible 
with  a  resolution  which  he  had  formed  of  de* 
voting  himself  for  some  time  to  a  strict  course 
of  iStttdy,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  lite- 
rary and  general  kaowleilge.  After  pursuing 
the  bent  of  his  mind,  wid^  uncommon  ardour 
and  diligence,  for  nearly  five  years,  he  entered 
into  puUic life  as  oneof  the  burges^es^for  Poole 
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in  Dorsetshire.  Sodn  after  he  became  a  member 
of  parliament,  lord  Ashley  had  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  expressing  that  attachment  to- 
the  interests  of  liberty  which  he  preserved 
through  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  of  conciliat- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  house  to  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view.  The  occasion  was  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  for  regulating  trials  in 
cases  of  high-treason ;  and  his  object  the  very 
important  one  of  granting  counsel  to  prisoners' 
in  such  cases,  •  He  had  prepared  a  speech  in 
support  of  that  measure  j  but  when  he  came  to 
dehvcr  it,  the  novelty  of  his  situation  so  far  in- 
timidated him,  that  his  recollection  was  con- 

•  fused,  and ,  he  was  rendered  incapabl .?  of  pro- 
ceeding. After  being  allowed  some  time  to  re- 
cover himself,  he  v/as  loudly  called  upon  to  go 
on;  when,  with  admirable  ingenuity,  he  thus 
addressed  the  speaker:  "  If  I,  sir,  who  rise 
only  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  bill  now  de- 
pending, am  so  confounded,  thut  I  am  unable 
to  express  the  least  of  what  I  proposed  to  say, 
what  must  the  condition  of  that  man  be,  who, 
without  any  assistance,  is  pleading  for  his  life, and 
underapprehensionsof  being  deprived  of  it?"This 
happy  turn  of  thought  made  a  most  powerful 
impression  upon  the  house,  and  is  believed  to 
have  contributed  more  than  any  of  the  argu- 
ments which  were  urged  in  obtaining  the  justice 
for  which  he  pleaded.  During  the  remainder 
of  that  parliament,  lord  Ashley  was  indefati- 
gable in  the  support  of  every  measure  in  favour 
of  liberty,  by  whomsoever  it  was  introduced, 
influenced  solely  by  a  regard  to  the  public  good, 
vithout  suffering  his  mind  to  be  narrowed  by 
the  intrigues  of  party  politics.  His  health,  how- 
ever, suffered  so  much  by  his  attendance  on  his 
parliamentary  duties,  that  on  the  dissolution  in 
1698,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  decline  the 
honour  of  resuming  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  Ashley  being  now  more  at  li- 
berty to  devote  his  time  to  sucn  pursuits  as  were 
best  suited  to  his  inclination,  went  to  Holland, 
where,  under  the  assumed  character  of  a  stu- 
dent in  physic,  he  spent  more  than  twelve 
months  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and 
in  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  Bayle, 
.  .-Le  Clerc,  and  other  literary  men.     Before  he 

-quitted  that  country,  he  made  himself  known 
to  his  new  friends  by  his  real  name,  which  did 
not  prevent  the  continuance  of  his  intimacy 
with  them,  and  the  increase  of  it  with  Mr. 
Bayle,  until  the  death  of  that  celebrated  writer. 
During  his  lordship's  absence  from  England, 
an  imperfect  edition  of  his  '^  Enquiry  concern- 
ing Virtue"  was  published  in  a  very  unhand- 
some manner,  without  the  author's  knowlcd^ 


from  a  rough  draught  which  had  been  surrepti- 
tiously obtained  by  Mr.  John  Toland.  That 
treatise  was  afterwards  given  to  the  world  in  a 
much  more  complete  and  perfect  form.  Soon 
after  lord  Ashley's  return  to  England,  he  suc- 
ceetled  to  the  earldom  of  Shaftesburv,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  father's  death ;  but  lie  did  not 
make  his  appearance  xn  the  house  of  lordsimtil 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1 700-1,  when  he  was 
apprised  by  his  friend  lord  Somers*  of  the  neces- 
sity of  his  presence  on  the  important  discussion 
of  the  partition  treaty.  While  that  session  lasted 
he  attended  in  his  place  whenever  his  health 
permitted,  and  zealously  supported  the  mea- 
sures of  king  William,  who  was  then  negociat- 
ing  the  grand  alliance.  That  monarch  consi- 
dered his  support  to  be  of  so  great  importance, 
atid  entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  carles 
abilities  and  character,  that  he  offered  to  him 
the  post  of  secretary  of  state.  His  declining 
health,  however,  would  not  permit  him  to  ac- 
cept of  that  offer ;  but  it  did  not  prevent  him« 
from  giving  his  advice  to  his  majesty,  who  often 
consulted  him  on  affairs  of  the  utmost  importr 
ance.  On  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  the 
carl  of  Shaftesbury  once  more  took  his  leave  of 
public  life.  Not  being  on  good  terms  with  some 
statesmen  among  the  ruling  party,  and  being  re- 
moved _by  them  from'  the  vice-admiralty  of  the 
county  of  Dorset,  which  had  been  in  his  family 
for  three  successive  generations,  he  retired  again 
to  studious  privacy ;  and  afterwards  spent  nearly 
two  years  in  Holland,  among  the  learned  con-. 
nections  which  he  had  formed  in  that  country.  - 
Soon  after  this,  the  French  prophets  having  ex- 
cited a  considerable  ferment  in  the  nation  by. 
their  fanaticism  and  extravagances,  different 
methods  were  recommended  for  suppressing 
them,  and  among  others  prosecutions  and  per- 
sonal punishments.  Lord  Shaftesbury  wisely 
considered  that  such  measures  were  the  most 
impolitical  that  could  be  devised,  and  would 
rend  to  increase  rather  than  to  cure  the  disease. 
On  this  occasion  he  wrote  his  **  Letter  con- 
cerning Enthusiasm,'*  which,  after  meeting  with 
the  approbation  of  lord  Vomers,  and  of  other 
gentlemen  to  whom  it  was  shewn,  was  pub- 
lished in  1708.  In  I7090ur  noble  author  pub- 
lished his  **  Moralists,  a  philosophical  Rhap- 
sody ;  being  a  Recital  of  certain  Conversations  > 
on  natural  and  moral  Subjects ;"  and  in  the  fol- 
lowiag  year  his  **  Sensus  Comniunis ;  an  Essay 
upon  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour  *,  in  a 
Letter  to  a  Friend.**  In  the  same  year  lie;  en- 
tered into  the  marriage  state  with  Mrs.  JaneEwer^ 
to  whom  he  was  related;  but  more,  as  appears 
from  his  extraordinary  letters  preserved  in  the 
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BTograpliia  Britatinica,  out  of  a  compliance  with 
the  wishes  and  solicitations  of  his  friends,  than 
from  inclination,  or  high  expectations  of  the 
happiness  of  that  state.     In  the  year  17 lo  lord 
Shaftesbury  published  his  "  Soliloquy,  or  Ad- 
vice to  an  Author :"  after  which  his  health  de- 
clined so  rapidly,  that  it  became  necessary  for 
Wm  to  try  the  eflects  of  a  warmer  climate. 
With  this  view,  in  the  year  171 1,  he  passed 
through   France  and  Piedmont   to  Italy,    and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Naples.     In  that  city  he 
died,  in  the  year  1712-13,  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  his  age,    without  having  experienced 
any  benefit  by  his  change  of  country.     After 
our  noble  autnor's  arrival  at  Naples,  he  finished 
his  "  Judgment  of  Hercules,"  and  the  <•  Letter 
concerning  Design,"  which  was  added  to  the 
edition  of  the  Characteristics  that  appeared  in 
1732.     In  the  year  171 1,  the   first  edition  of 
his  different  pieces  then  finished  was  published 
in  a  collective  form,  and  in  the  order  in  which 
they  now  stand.     But  that  publication  not  bc- 
bg  entirely  to  his  lordship's  satisfaction,  he  em- 
ployed the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  preparations 
for  a  more  elegant  edition,  which  was  published 
in  1713,  soon  after  his  decease.     That  impres- 
sion of  the  "  Characteristics  of  Men^  Manners, 
Opinions,  and  Times,"  in  three  volumes  8vo. 
contains  the  whole  of  his  works^  which  he  in- 
tended to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  public, 
and  is  decorated  with  a  variety  of  prints,  in- 
vented by  himself,  and  designed  under  his  im- 
mediate inspection.     To  render  it  as  free  from 
mistakes  as  possible,  his  lordship  even  under- 
went the  drudgery  of  correcting  the  press.    In 
the  year  1716,  some  of  his  private  letters  upon 
philosophical  and  theological  subjects  were  pub- 
fished  in  8vo.  under  the  title  of  "  Several  Let- 
ters written  by  a  noble  Lord  to  a  young  Man  at 
the  Universitv  i*'  and  in  172 1  another  collection 
of  the  same  kind  appeared,  entitled  **  Letters 
from  the  Right  Honourable  the  late  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  ,toRobertMole8worth,Esq.now  Lord 
Viscount  of  that  name;  with  two  Letters  written 
by  the  late  Sir  John  Cropley  :  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed, a  large  Introduction  by  the  Editor."  That 
editor  was  Mr.  Toland,  who  a  second  time  took 
a  liberty  with  his  lordship's  papers  which  fell 
into  his  hands,  at  least  irrcconcileable  with  good 
manners,  if.it  did  rfbt  amount  to  a  breach  of 
private  confidence.  Lord  Shaftesbury  also  wrote 
a  preface  to  a  volume  of  Dr.  Whichcote's  Ser- 
OKm??,  published  in  16985  and,  in  his  Letters  to  a 
young  Man  at  the  University,  expatiates  on  the 
merits  of  Bamet,  Hoadly,  Tillotson,  Barrow, 
ChillingwoTth,  and  Hammond,  as  the  chief  pil- 
hrs  of  the  church  against  fanaticism.  But  what* 
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ever  might  be  his  regard  for  the  writings  of 
some  of  our  divines,  his  principal  admiratioa 
was  directed  to  the  writings  of  antiquity. 
These  were  the  constant  subjects  of  his  study, 
and  on  these  his  philosophy  wa§  built,  which 
was  of  the  civil,  social,  and  theistic  kind.  As 
a  writer,  he  has  received  from  some  critics 
such  extravagant  applause,  and  from  others 
such  indiscriminate  condemnation,  that  preju- 
dice and  prepossession  seem  to  have  had  consi- 
derable influence  in  determining  their  respective 
judgments.  Perhaps  general  remarks  on  the 
prominent  merits  or  defects,  and  the  tendency 
of  his  different  pieces,  may  lead  to  the  fairest 
appreciation  of  his  claims  in  the  ranks  of  litera- 
ture. Lord  Shaftesbury's  "Letter  concerning 
Enthusiasm"  was  written  from  the  best  of  mo- 
tives, and  contains  many  just  remarks,  delivered 
in  a  lively  strain ;  or,  to  borrow  the  aider's 
words  in  reference  to  it,  •*  in  a  genteel,  polite, 
open,  and  free  way,"  not  unmixed  indeed  vrith 
exceptionable  passages ;  but  as  a  philosophical 
piece,  it  is  wanting  in  precision  and  informa- 
tion. The  same  may  be  said  of  his  **  Essay  on 
the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour,"  designed  to 
defend  the  application  of  ridicule  to  subjects  of 
speculative  enquiry,  and  among  others  to  reli- 
gious opinions,  ihis  work  provoked  consider- 
able discussion,  and  was  alternately  attacked 
and  defended  with  much  learning  and  inge* 
nuity  by  different  writers.  On  the  whole,  wc 
are  disposed  to  concur  with  those  advocates  for 
his  lordship  who  maintain,  that  he  has  been 
either  misrepresented  or  misunderstood  j  and 
that,  by  the  ridicule  for  which  he  contended, 
he  meant  no  more  than  **  the  chearful  and  fa* 
cetious  exercise  of  reason,  as  a  preservative 
from  the  gloom  lof  superstition,  and  the  extra- 
vagancies of  enthusiasm.'*  But  from  the  same 
want  of  precision  which  he  before  displayed, 
and  his  unguarded  manner  of  expression,  he 
laid  himself  open  to  the  severe  animadversions 
of  his  censurcrs.  His  **  Soliloquy,  or  Advice 
to  an  Author,"  met  with  more  general  approba- 
tion ;  and,  notwichstanding  that  it  is  sometimes 
too  desultory,  deserves,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
commended  for  the  valuable  matter  which  it 
contains,  the  result  of  *•  its  author's  knowledge 
and  refined  taste  in  books,  life,  aivd  manners-** 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  *«  Enquirjr  concerning  Vir- 
tue" was  received  with  still  higher  praise.  A% 
a  composition  it  is  ably  and  finely  written,  arvA  - 
maintains  with  great  force  the  important  truth, 
that  virtue  is  the  greatest  happiness,  and  vice 
the  greatest  misery,  of  men.  It  has  not,  how- 
ever, escaped  criticism  j  more  particularly  from 
the  plulosophical  school  in  which  the  obUgatioii« 
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to  virtue  arc  tesolved  solely  into  the  will  of 
God.  In  his  ^^  Moralists^  a  philosophical  Rhap«> 
sody,"  the  noble  author  adopts  the  diaiogisticaL 
form  of  reasoning,  in  imitation  of  the.  ancients, 
and  particularly  of  Plato.  This  piece,  whe- 
ther considered  in  point  of  composition  or  mat- 
ter, possesses  great  claims  to  excellence.  In 
the  former  respect  it  is  classed  by  bishop  Hard, 
whose  judgment  in  this  instance  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  controvert,  among  the  best  productions 
of  the  kind  which  the  English  language  affords. 
Its  matter,  with  some  few  exceptions,  and  a 
little  too  much  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Plato- 
nic school,  is  "highly  valuable  and  important, 
and  presents  us  with  a  truly  argumentative  and 
eloquent  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  a  deity  and 
a  providence.  Lord  Shaftesbury's  **  Miscella- 
neous Reflections  on  the  preceding  Treatises^ 
and  oUier  critical  Subjects,"  are  intended  as  a 
sort  of  defence  and  explanation  of  what  he  had 
before  written.  That  they  present  us  with  a 
variety  of  just  and  ingenious  remarks,  and  much 
fine,  writing,  cannot,  we  think,  fairly  be  denied. 
Butive  think  also,  that,  considered  on  the  whole, 
they  have  been  as  fairly  characterised  by  the  late 
worthy  editor « of  the  Bsographia  Britannica, 
ilvhen  he  pronounced  them  to  be  written  in  a 
desultory  manner,  abounding  in  exceptionable , 
passages,  especially  with  respect  to  revelation^ 
and  not  deserving  of  any  great  applause.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  incidental  observations  already  in- 
troduced relative  to  lord  Shaftesbury's  style,  we 
shall  insert^  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Blair,  as 
quoted  in  tlie  Biographia,  which  appear  to  us 
to  be  accurate  and  judicious.  '*  His  language 
hasnxany^beauties.^  It  is  firm,  and  supported 
'  in  an  uncomn^on  degree ;  it  is  rich  and  musi- 
cal. No  English  author  has  attended  so  much 
to  the  regular  construction  of  his  sentences, 
both  with  respect  to  propriety,  and  with  respect 
to  cadence.  All  this  gives  so  much  elegance 
and  pomp  to  hi^  language,  that  there  is  no 
wonder  it  should  have  been  sometimes  highly 
admired.  It  is  greatly  hurt,  however,  by  per- 
petual stiffness  and  affectation.  This  is  its  ca^ 
pital  fault.  His  lordship  can  express  nothing 
with  simplicity.  He  seems  to  have  considered 
it  as  vu]gar>.and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man 
of  quality,  to  speak  like  other  men.  Hence  he 
is  ever  in. buskins;  full  of  circumlocutions  and 
artificial  elegance.  In  every  sentence  we  see 
the  marks  of  labour  and  art ;  nothing  of  that 
ease  which  expresses  a  seiitiment  comii^  natu- 
val  and  wann  from  the  heart."  In  all  his  writ- 
mg$  he  appears  the  zealous  advocate  for  liberty, 
the  warm  friend  of  virtue,  and  a  pious  believer 
Wk  tke  f ttodamemal  doctrines  af  natural  xeligioiu 


He  also  professed  to  be  a  believer  in  Christian* 
.ity,  and  sometimes  speaks  of  it  in  the  most  re- 
spectful terms  ;  but  from  numerous  passages  in 
his  writings,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing him  at  least  sceptical  with  regard  to 
revelation ;  and,  from  the  manner  in  which 
some  of  his  reflections  and  insinuations  relative 
to  it. are  introduced,  not  quite  so  ingenuous  and 
candid  as  might  have  Seen. expected  in  a  serious^ 
but  doubting,  and  unpi^ejudiced  enquirer  after 
truth.  While  indulging  to  his  passion  for  hu- 
mour, he  has  sometimes,  on  the  subject  of  re-r 
velation,  lost  sight  of  decorum,  and  transgress- 
ed the  rules  of  philosophical  justice.  As  a  pa-»- 
triot,  his  character  may  be  collected  from  what 
has  been  already  mentioned  relative  to  his  poli- 
tical life ;  and  as  a  man,  the  uniform  excellence 
of  his  moral  conduct  corresponded  with  the  at* 
tachment  which  he  avowed  to  the  interests  of 
virtue.  The  united  sufiraees  of  those  who  knew 
him  justify  the  opinion  which  he  expressed  of 
himself,  in  the  following  passage  of  one  of  his 
letters  to  a  fnend  :  ^*  I  am  persuaded  to  think 
that  no  vice  will  grow  upon  me ;  for  in  this  I 
have  been  ever  sincere,  to  make  myself  as  good 
as  I  was  able,  and  to  live  for  no  other  end." 
Biogr.  Brit, — M. 

COOPER,  John-Gilbert,  a  polite  writer 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  born  in  1723,  was 
the  son  of  a  Nottinghamshire  gentleman,  and 
resided  at  Thurgarton  priory  in  that  county, 
the  ancient  mansion  of  ther  family.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  in  Tri* 
nity  college,  Cambridge.  He  married  early, 
and  appears  to  have  been  amiable  and  happy  in 
domestic  life.  He  first  commenced  author  in 
1745,  by  publishing  a  poem,  entitled  "  The 
Power  of  Harnaony,"  which  was  formed  on 
the  model  of  Akenside^s  Pleasures  of  the  Ima* 
gination.  Several  poems  and  essays  followed 
in  Dodsley's  Museum  ;  and  in  1749  he  made 
himself  known  by  a  more  considerable  work, 
**  The  Life  of  Socrates,  collected  from  the  Me- 
morabilia of  Xenophon,  and  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato,  &c/'  8vo.  Learned  notes  were  added, 
which  were  chiefly  contributed  by  the  author's 
friend,  the  rev.  J.  Jackson,  of  Leicester.  Thia 
performance  met  with  -a  favourable  reception, 
being  written  in  a  spk-ited  and  lively  manner, 
though  with  no  depth  of  philosophical  research* 
With  the  confidence  of  a  young  writer,  Mr* 
Cooper  indulged  in  severe  censures  of  preceding 
writers,  who  had  expressed  opinions  diflering 
from  his  own.  Among  these  he  incautiously 
attacked  the  redoutable  Warburton^  who,  in  his 
notes  on  Pope,  retaliated,  by  bestowing  on  the 
work,  one  of  tbo&e  aentences  of  extieme  conn 
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tempt  ^hich  no  man  could  give  with  more 
force.  Tlie  Life  of  Socrates  is  not' at  present 
held  in  much  esteem.  In  1754  Cooper  pub- 
Itshed  **  Letters  on  Taste,"  8vo.  an  elegant 
work,  but  more  admired  for  its  style  and  viva- 
city of  description,  than  for  accuracy  of  think- 
ing. He  assisted  Moore,  by  writing  some  num- 
bers in  his  periodical  paper  of  The  World, 
commenced  in  1756.  Cooper's  other  works  are 
all  poetical.  The  principal  are,  **  The  Tomb 
of  Shakcspear,  a  Vision;"  *^  Epistles  to  the 
Great,  from  Aristippus  in  Retirement ;"  "  The 
Call  of  Aristippus,  an  Epistle  to  Dr.  Akensidci" 
and  a  translation  of  Gresset's  '*  Ver  Vert.'* 
Cooper  chiefly  excelled  in  the  Hght,  easy,  epis- 
tolary vein ;  though  his  imitation  of  the  French 
manner  of  disposing  the  rhimes  at  random, 
withoot  any  system  of  regular  return,  rather 
produces  disappointment  to  the  ear,  than  the 
happy  air  of  negligence  at  which  he  aimed. 
His  sentiments  have  considerable  sameness,  be- 
ing derived  from  that  Shaftesbarian  school  of 
philosophy,  of  which  he  was  a  disciple.  No 
piece  of  his  is  now  so  mtich  remembered  as  his 
pleasing  song  of  *•  Winifreda,"  which  he  seems 
to  have  written  from  his  own  conjugal  and  pa- 
rental feelings.  Mr.  Cooper  was  an  active  ma- 
gistrate, and  a ,  respectable  country  gentleman. 
Ht  died  of  the  stone  4n  London,  in  April,  1769. 
J^hgr.  Brit — A. 

COOPER,  SAWtTEL,  a  painter  of  great  ex- 
cellence in  the  particulai^ranch  which  he  prac- 
tised, was  born  at  London  in  1609.  He  was 
taught  his  art  by  his  uncle  John  Hoskins,  with 
whom  he  entered  into  partnership  *,  but  his  su- 
perior merit  exciting  the  uncle's  jealousy,  the 
connection  was  dissolved.  It  was  in  miniature 
portrait  that  Cooper  cxdelled,  and  few  have  at- 
tained a  higher  degreevof  reputation.  The  study 
of  Vandyke's  picttfres  principally  formed  his 
manner;  and.  such  was  the  spirit  and  freedom 
with  which  he  touched  his  pieces,  that  they 
possessed  in  little,  much  of  the  characteristic 
merit  of  that  great  painter.  The  colouring  of 
his .  flesh  was  admirably  tenfler  apd  lively, 
and  the  looseness  he  gave  to  the  hair  was  truly 
natural  and  graceful.  But,  probably  from  an 
original  defect  of  instruction,  hc^as  extremely 
Gdnfined  in  hisf  powers,  and  was  so  exclusively 
a  painter  of  heads,  that  his  drawing  even  of 
Ac  neck  and  ghouiderswas  stiff  and  incorrect. 
Hence  many  of  his  pieces  are  left  unfinished. 
His  pottratt  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was  one  pf  his 
capital*  performances ;  and  he  painted  minia- 
tures of 'Oharies  IL  and  his  queen,  and  most  of 
his  c6uft«  His  reputation  caused  him  to  be  in- 
xruA  to  France,  wmre  he  painted  icvcral  piecear 


larger  than  his  ijsual  jize,  for  which  his  widow 
received  a  pension  from  the  French  court.  He 
also  resided  for  some  time  in  Holland.  Cdopcr 
was  a  man  of  polished  manners,  spoke  several 
languages,  and  practised  music.  He  was  inti- 
mate with  Butler,  the  celebrated  author  of  Hu- 
dibras,  and  gave  him  instructions  in  his  art. 
He  died  in  London  in  1672,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  Wa!pole*s  Anecdotes  of  Painivig,  Biogr. 
Brit.— A. 

COOPER,  or  CoaPER,  Thomas,  a  learned 
prelate  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  bom  at  Oxford  about  the 
year  15 17,  where  he  received  his  grammar 
learning  in  the  school  adjoining  to  Magdalen 
college,  of  which  he  was  a  chorister.  The  pro- 
ficiency which  he  made  in  that  seminary  pro- 
cored  him  such  countenance  and  support,  that 
he  was  first  chosen  demy,  and  afterwards  pro- 
bationer,^ and,  in  the  year  1540,  perpetual  fel- 
low of  that  college.  After  regularly  taking  his  . 
degrees  of  B.A.  arid  M.A.  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated, some  time  in  the  year  1543.  In  1546  he 
qoitted  his  fellowship,  probably  on  account  of 
his  entering  into  the  married  fife  j  and  on  the 
accession  of  queen  Mary,  as  he  was  inclined  to 
the  protestant  religion,  he  chose  physic  for  his 
profession.  In  that  faculty  he  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor,  in  1556,  and  practised  for  some 
time  in  his  native  city.  But  when,  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  popery  was  once  more  dis<* 
carded,^  he  returned  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
which  was  xftost  congenial  to  his  inclinations, 
and  became  a  preacher  of  considerable  celebrity. 
In  the  year  1565-7,  he  accumulated  the  degrees 
of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity;  and  about 
that  time  was  appointed  to  the  deanery  of 
Christ  church,  in  Oxford.  ^  For  several  years 
afterwards  he  filled  the  office  of  vice-chancellor 
of  the  university'.  In  1569  he  was  made  dean 
of  Gloucester;  and  in  1570  consecrated  bishop 
of  Lincoln.  After  his  elevation  to  the  episco^ 
pal  dignity,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  queqn, 
in  the  year  1577J  to  suppress  in  his  diocese  the 
meetinga.of  the  clergy,  which  were  held  under 
the  name  of  prophecyings,  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures  and  divinity,  under  the  pretence  of 
their  being  seminaries  of  puritanism.  They 
ceftainly  were  seminaries  in  which  enquiry  and 
discussion  on  ecclesiastical  and  religious  topics 
were  liberally  indulged,  and  there  was  danger 
of  puritanism  from  the  frequent  repetition  of 
such  exercises.  In  the  year  157^;  there  was  a  ^ 
design  entertained  of  translating  our  prelate  to 
the  diocese  of  Norwich;   but  such  a  change 
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would  have  been  attended  with  no  advantage, 
and  with  considerable  trouble  and  cxpencc,  and 
was  therefore  prudently  declined  by  Dr.  Coo- 
per. His  great  abilities,  however,  and  the  ser-' 
vices  rendered  by  him  to  the  established  church, 
having  secured  to  him  the  favour  and  esteem 
of  the  queen,  he  was  translated,  in  the  year  1 584, 
to  the  rich  bishopric  of  Winchester,  whither  he 
went  to  reside  soon  after  he  had  rendered  the 
customary  homage  to  his  sovereign.  *  On  this. 
occasion  ne  carried  with  him  an  ecclesiastical 
comijiission,  empowering  him  to  exercise  a 
strict  authority  over  popish  recusants  j  and  soon 
afterwards  petitioned  the  privy-council  to  sup- 
press the  boldness  of  the  papists  in  the  county 
of  Southampton.  One  measure  which  he  re- 
commended for  that  purpose,  reflects,  little  ho- 
nour on  his  liberality  or  humanity.  It  was, 
**  that  an  hundred  or  two  of  obstinate  recusants, 
lusty  men,  well  able  to  labour,  might,  by  some 
convenient  commission,  be  taken  up,  and  sent 
into  Flanders,  as  pioneers  and  labourers ;  where- 
by the  county  would  be  disburthcned,  and  the 

.  rest  that  remained  be  put  in  some  fear."  Bi- 
shop Cooper  died  at  Winchester  in  the  year 
1594.  His  learning  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms 
by  tie  different  writers  who  have  descanted  on 
his  character;  and  ,their  commendations  arc 
justified  by  the  works  which  he  left  behind  him. 
They  appear  likewise  to  have  attributed  to  him, 
with  equal  truth,  great  gravity,  and  sanctify  of 
manners.  Of  his  eloquence  he  exhibited  such 
specimens  as  in  that  age  were  highly  prized,  in 
his  university  discourses,;  in  a  sermon  preached 
at  S^  Paul's  cross,  in  the  year  1572,  designed 
to  vindicate  the  church  of  jEngland  and  its  li- 
turgy ;  and  in  another  sermon  preached  at  the 
same  place,  in  1588,  on  a  day  of  public  thanks- 
giving for  the  queen's  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  tor  the  signal  yictorv  obtained  over  the  Spa- 
nish armada.  The  booKS  which  he  published 
were,  "  The  Epitome  of  Chronicles  from  the 
17th  Year  after  Christ  to  1540,  and  thence  af- 
terwards to  the  Year  1560,"  in  1560,  4to.  partly 
composed  by  Thomas  Lanquet,  but  chiefly  by 
our  author ;  *'  Thesaurus  Linguae  Romanx  & 
Britannicae,  &c.  5c  Dictionanum  Historicum 
&  Poeticum,"  in  1565,  folio;  "  A  brief  Expo- 
sition of  such  Chapters  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  usually  are  read  in  the  Church  at  Common 
Prayer,  on  the  Sundays  throughout  the  Year," 
in  1573,  4to. }  *'  A  Sermon  at  Lincoln,*'  1575, 
8vo.i  "Twelve  Sermons,"  on  different  texts, 
1580,  4to. ;  "  An  Admonition  to  the  People  of 
England ;  wherein  are  answered  not  only  the 

•slanderous  Untruths  reproachfully  uttered  by 
Martin  the  libeller,  but  also  many  other  Crimes 


by  some  of  his  Brood,  objected  generally  against 
all  Bishops,  and  the  chief  of  the  Clergy,  Sec,'* 
1589^  4to.  The  last-mentioned  work  was  writ- 
ten in  reply  to  a  scurrilous  puritanical  pamphlet, 
published  under  the  name  of  Martin  Mar-pre- 
late ;  and  provoked  answers  in  two  ludicrous 
pamphlets,  entitled  Ha'  ye  any  Work  for  a 
Cooper  ?  and  More  Work  for  a  Cooper.  Bhgr. 
Brit.—M. 

COPERNICUS,  Nicolas,  a  celebrated  ma- 
thematician, physician,  and  astronomer,  whose 
name  is  immortalised  as  the  inventor  or  reviver 
of  the  true  system  of  the  world,  was  bom. 
at  Thorn  in  Prussia  on  the  19th  of  January, 
147a.  His  father's  name  was  Nicolas,  and  his 
mother  was  sister  to  Lucas  Watzclrode,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Warmia.  He  was  taught  the 
Latin  and'  Greek  languages  partly  at  home,  and 
partly  in  the  university  of  Cracow,  where  he 
studied  philosophy,  and  sometimes  medicine, 
in  which  last  he  took  his  doctor's  degree.  -The 
mathematics  formed  a  principal  object  of  his 
studies ;  to  acquire  which  he  attended  the  lec- 
tures, both  private  and  public,  of  Albertus 
Brudzevius,  professor  in  the  same  university. 
This  professor  taught  him  the  use  of  the  astro- 
labe, and  the  general  principles  of' astronomy, 
which  he  pi^rsued  with  great  earnestness  from 
emulation  of  the  fame  ot  Regiomontanus.  He 
also  paid  particular  attention  to  painting,  and 
the  art  of  perspective  in  both  which  he  be- 
came a  great  proficient.  In  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  age,  he  returned  to  Thorn,  and  after 
a  short  stay  set  out  for  Italy,  where  he  remained 
for  several  years.  His  first  stay  was  at  Bo- 
logna, for  the  advantage  of  conversing  with  the 
learned  Dominico  Maria,  who  had  taught 
astronomy  at  that  place  for  twelve  years  with 
great  applause.  From  Bologna  he  proceeded  to 
Rome,  in  which  city  the  reputation  of  his  know- 
ledge was  soon  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics. 

After  several  years'  residence  at  Rome,  he 
returned  to  his  own  country,  where  Lucas; 
Watzclrode  gave  him  a  canonicate  in  the  cathe^ 
dral  of  Warmia..  It  was  some  time  before  Kc 
could  obtain  peaceable  possession  of  this  ap- 
pointment; but,  when  settled,  he  determined, 
to  devote  his  life  to  three  objecta :  the  first  was, 
the  performance  of  die.  ecclesiastical  duties  of 
his  place ;  the  second,  to  attain  so  much  medi- 
cal knowledge  that  he.  might  be  able  to! assist 
the  poor  on  all  occasions  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  cm- 
ploy  the  remainder  of  his  time,  in  study.  For 
this  purpose  he  always  chose  solitude*  and  ne- 
ver willingly  engaged  in  business  unless  when 
the  afiaiis  of  his  chapter  required  iu    TVhexu 
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cmc  this  was  the  case,  bis  judgment  command- 
ed the  greatest  respect.  He  was  representative 
of  the  college  of  canons  in  the  assembly  of  the 
states  at  Grodno,  where  his  talents  proved  of 
great  utility,  particularly  in  drawing  up  certain 
canons  or  rules  for  reducing  all  the  monies  then 
current  throughout  the  kingdom  to  one  certain 
standard. 

But  the  objects  respecting  which  the  present 
age  is  more  particularly  interested  are  his  astro- 
nomical researches.  When  he  examined  the 
systems  of  that  time  in  use,  he  could  not  sa- 
tisfy  himself  that  the  disposition  of  the  universe 
was  in  fact  agreeable  to  what  was  then  taught. 
The  phenomena  were  in  part  rightly  stated  as 
to  the  relative  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ( 
but  the  deductions  of  the  absolute  motions  by 
which  those  positions  were  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced appeared  to  him  to  be  too  intricate  and 
confused .  He  did  not  attempt  to  establish  a  new 
hypothesis  upon  the  ground  of  immediate  con- 
jecture, but  determined  to  peruse  all  that  had 
Defore  been  written  on  that  subject,  from  which 
he  hoped  he  might  obtain  a  theory  more  closely 
adapted  to  the  harmony  of  the  celestial  motionsj 
and  the  symmetry  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
universe.  In  the  course  of  this  research  he  ob* 
served,  that  the  Pythagoreans  had  removed  the 
earth  from  the  centre,  m  which  they  had  placed 
the  sun;  that  Nicetas,  Ecphantus,  Heraclides, 
and  others,  had  accounteci  tor  the  supposed  mo- 
tion of  the  primum^  mobile,  by  ascribmg  a  rota- 
tory movement,  like  a  wheel,  to  the  globe  of  the 
earth ',  and  that  Fhilolaus  had  not  only  given 
a  diurnal  but  an  annual  motion  to  the  earth  } 
whence  it  happens,  that  in  traversing  the  zodiac, 
.under  whatever  sign  it  is  found,  me  sun  must 
appear  in  the  opposite  sign.  He  extended  this- 
induction  to  the  whole  of  the  planetary  system. 
It  was  about  the  year  1507  that  he  had  satisfied 
his  mind  with  regard  to  this  arrangement  of  the 
celestial  bodies.  But  he  did  not  think  it  su£Ei- 
cient  that  he  should  depend  altogether  upon  the 
pbservations  of  others ;  he  was  desirous  of  con- 
stituting tables  of  greater  accuracy  than  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Alphonsine  tables.  For  this 
purpose  he  made  a  quadrant  for  meridional  ob* 
servations  of  the  sun's  altitude,  by  means  of  the 
shadow  of  a  cylindrical  pin  in  its  centre.  He 
also  constructed  a  paralactic  instrument  of  fir- 
wood,  the  limb  of  which  was  divided  into  14 14 
smair  parts  or  portions,  which  were  thousandth 
parts  of  the  radius,  whose  absolute  length  was 
four  cubits.  These  small  parts,  marked  with 
ink)  were  intended  to  complete  the  quadrantal 
arc,  as  my  author  affirms.  But  as  the  num- 
bers do  not  correspond  with  that  condition,  I 


suppose  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  narrative, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  of  importance 
enough  for  discussion.  It  was  with  these  in-* 
strumcnts  that  he  made  a  great  number  of  ob- 
servations, which  he  afterwards  digested  into 
six  books  **De.  Revolutionibus  orbiiim  celes- 
tium." 

The  first  book  is  divided  into  two  parts :  in 
the  latter  he  treats  the  doctrines  of  sines  or 
chords,  which  he  judged  necessary  in  solving 
triangles,  both  plain  and  spherical ;  but  in  the 
former  he  has  exhibited  a  general  idea  or  de- 
scription of  the  world,  agreeable  to  his  own 
hypothesis,  in  which  motion  is  attributed  to  the 
earth.  In  this  he  teaches  that  the  world  is  of  a 
isphericai  form,  and  assigns  this  reason  for  it ; 
because  the  sphere  is  the  most  perfect  of  all 
^gures,  and  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  space 
within  it  than  an^  other.  He  observes  farmer, 
likewise,  that  fluid  bodies  naturally  put  on  the 
.figure  of  a  sphere;  that  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
planets,  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  of  that 
figure  'f  and  therefore  he  concludes  at  once, 
that  the  figure  of  the  visible  world,  or  universe, 
must  be  such  likewise.  In  this  book  he  very 
much  insists  on  the  spherical  figure^of  the  earth, 
and  its  circubr  motion  about  the  sun.  He  con- 
siders the  reasons  offered  by  the  ancients  for 
placing  the  earth  immoveably  in  the  centre  of 
the  system,  and  very  learnedly  and  rationally 
confutes  them  -,  and,  having  settled  this  point, 
and  plainly  proved  the  sun  to  possess  the  centre 
of  the  system,  he  then  treats  of  the  celestial  or- 
bits which  the  planets  describe  about  the  sun, 
and  illustrates  the  same  by  a  diagram,  which 
since  his  time  has  been  called  the  Copernican 
systeni  of  the  world.  He  then  treats  of  the 
twofold  motion  of  the  earth,  viz.  the  diurnal 
motion  about  its  axis,  and  its  annual  motion 
about  the  sun  y  and  having  dispatched  the  doc- 
trine of  plain  and  spherical  trigonometry,  he 
proceeds  to 

The  second  book.  In  this  he  considers  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  sphere,  with  a  descriptioa  of 
the  various  circles,  great  and  small,  that  com- 
pose the  same,  with  their  intersections  and  in- 
clinations. He  considers  the  doctrine  of  right 
and  oblique  ascensions,  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun  and  stars,  the  parts  of  time,  and  par- 
ticularly the  days  and  nights ;  and  afterwards 
gives  an  account  of  the  instruments  made  use 
of  for  observing  and  correcting  the  places  of  the 
stars.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  us  a  new  ca-* 
talogue  of  the  stars  found  in  the  several  signs 
and  jconstellations,  with  the  latitude,  longi* 
tude,  and  magnitude  of  each  particularly  spe* 
cified. 
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!«•  the  third  book  he  treats  c^the  equinoxes 
afnd  soistkes,  and  gtres  a  history  of  observa- 
tions proving  the  inequality  and  precession  of 
the  same.  He  then  treats  of  the  ▼ariation  of 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  shews  that  it 
has  been  continually  changing,  and  how  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Ijbration  of  the  earth's  axis. 
The  quantity  of  this  motion  is  then  computed, 
and  digested  in  tables.  The  times  of  the  equi- 
noxes are  more  panicularly  enquired  into,  and 
investigated  ;  the  magnitude  of^  the  solar  year, 
and  the  difference  cAserved  in  the  same ;  and 
tables  of  the  equal  and  mean  motion  of  the 
earth  are  computed  for  years,  days,  and  sexa- 
gesimal parts.  He  then  accounts  for  the  ap- 
parent inequalitjr  of  the  sun*s  motion  in  all  its 
varieties.  In  tne  next  place  he  treats  of  the 
various  epochas,  or  times,  from  whence  the 
ancient  astronooders  began  to  compute  the  mean 
motion  of  the  sun;  and  having  largely  con- 
sidered the  nature  and  anomaly  of  the  sun*s 
motion,  he  gives  a  table  of  the  prosthaphaeresis 
or  equation ;  so  that^e  difierence  between  the 
true  and  mean  anomaly  is  knbwn  for  every  part 
of  the  orbit — and  consequently  when  one  was 
given  the  other  might  be  from  thence  known. 
After  this  he  discourses  on  the  nychthemeron, 
or  the  nature  and  difference  of  the  natural  day 
of  twenty-four  hours,  which  concludes  this 
book. 

In  the  fomth  book  he  treats  of  the  Imiat 
motions,  and  considers  the  various  hypotheses 
of  the  ancients  concerning  them  :  he  corrects 
the  errors  of  their  grosser  observations,  and 
gives  us  a  more  particular  and  exact  account  of 
these  motions,  with  new  tables  of  the  same. 
After  this  he  very  particularly  enquires  into  the 
various  differences  and  inequalities  of  the  lunaf 
motion.  He  further  shows  how  they  are  to  be 
accounted  for  according  to  the  hypothesis  of 
cycles  and  epicycles,  which  in  those  tinies 
they  weri  obliged  to  make  use  of  for  want  of 
knowing  the  true  theory  of  gravity ;  of  which, 
however,  we  find  several  intimations  in  the  works 
of  this  excellent  writer.  He  compounds  the 
doctrine  of  the  lunar  prosthaphxresis,  and  gives 
tables  by  which  the  apparent  motion,  or  place  of 
the  moon,  is  found  from  the  mean  or  equal 
motion  given.  He  then  considers  the  motion 
of  the  moon  in  latitude,  or  the  quantity  of  the 
angle  which  the  mo6n's  orbit  makes  with  the 
ecliptic,  -and  afterWards  gives  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  construction  of  his  parallactic  in- 
strument for  finding  the  horizontal  paraHax  and 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  with  much 
more  accuracy  than  had  been  done  before. 
Hence^  likewisej  he  was  able  to  measure  the 


diameter  of  th^  moon  and  of  the  shadow  of  the 
earth  at  the  moon's  orb,  and  to  determine  trf 
some  measure  the  distance  of  the  sun,  with  the 
comparative  magnitudes  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  earth  ;  which,  though  very  inaccurate, 
were  ftill  much  nearer  the  truth  than  any  thing 
that  had  before  this  time  been  advanced  upon 
the  subject.  Having  insisted  largely  on  these 
subjects,  he  proceeds  to'  his  observations  on  the 
apparent  diameters  of  the  '  sun  and  moon,  with 
the  various  changes  they  undergo  at  different 
times.  He  states  the  several  dimensions  of  the 
shadow  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  apogee  or 
perigee  of  the  'luminaries,  and  illustrates  tfic 
same  by  proper  diagrams.  He  insists  htfgely  oft 
the  doctrine  of  parallaxes  of  the  sun  and  moofi, 
both  in  htitude  and  longitude,  and  gives  taUes 
of  the  same,  and  treats  of  the  conjunctions  2rnd 
oppositions  of  the  sun  and  moon  with  regard  ta 
their  mean  and  true  times  and  places.  Thent 
follows  the  doctrine  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  produced,,  the  times  in  which  they  happen, 
the  quantity  of  duration,  and  the  method  of 
foretelling  tnem.-  * 

In  the  fifth  book  he  considers  the  planetary 
motions  and  their  various  affections.  He  gives 
their  number,  their  distances  from  the  sun,  and 
the  times  of  their  revolution,  together  wiA 
tables  of  their  mean  motions  for  years,  days, 
hours,  and  minutes*  After  this  the  particular 
theories  of  each  planet  are  taught  and  illustrated 
by  proper,  figures.  He  gives  an  account  of  the 
distance  of  those  planets  from  the  earth ;  the 
apsides  and  eccentricities  of  dieir  orbits ;  die 
mean  motions  and  anomalies,  with  the  times  or 
epochas  from  whence  they  have  been  computed 
for  each  planet,  with  the  quantity  of  the  same, 
in  proper  tables  of  the  prosthaphcresis  peculiar 
to  the  orbit  of  each  ;  and  having  accounted  for 
the  various  appearances  and  inequalities  of  their 
motions  in  regard  to  their  direct  and  retrograde 
motions  and  stations,  he  concludes  his  fifth  book. 

The  sixth  book  is  entirely  taken  up  with  en^ 
quiring  into  and  ascertaining  the  latitude  of  the 
planetary  orbits,  or  the  inclination  which  they 
make  with  the  ecliptic,  their  eccentricities,  mt 
places  of  their  nodes,  See.  and  concludes  with 
tables  of  the  latitude  of  each  planet. 

This  work  was  finished,  accordmg  to  Gas* 
sendi,  about  the  year  1530,  though  it  did  not 
appear  till  many  years  afterwards. 

About  the  year  1515,  at  t^ie  time  when  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar  was  agitated  hi  the 
Latcran  council,  he  madtf  researches  to  stibject 
the  variation  of  the  lunar  motion  to  calculattoti. 
He  was  impelled  to  this  research  by  the  request 
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of  Paul  of  Middkburg,  bishop  of  Sempronis^ 
president  of  a  committee  of  that  council.  The 
mathematicians  who  were  afterwards  appointed 
by  Gregory  XIII.  for  the  eroendatioiv  of  the 
calendar  pursuaot  to  the  decree  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  made  use  of  his  works»  as  is  evident 
from  that  chapter  to  which  Christopher  Clavius 
in  his  explanation  of  the  calendar,  gives  the 
titled — Of  the  period  of  the  Anomaly  of  the 
Equinoxes  and  the  Inequality  of  the  i  ears,  ac- 
coording  to  the  Doctrine  of  Nicolas  Copermcus." 

It  is  an  honourable  testimony  of  the  con- 
temporary fame  of  Copernicus,  that  George 
Joachim  Rheticus,  well  known  to  mathematicians 
for  his  tables,  who  was  at  that  time  a  young 
man,  and  teacher  of  the  mathematics  at  Wit- 
temberg,  quitted  his  profession  and  went  into 
Prussia,  in  order  to  become  the  disciple  of  this 
great  man.  In  a  letter  from  Rheticus  to  Schoner 
at  Nuremberg,  the  learning  and  astronomical 
knowledge  of  Copernicus  are  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms.  When  Rheticus  returned  out 
c{  Prussia,  he  brought  with  him  a  treatise  of 
Copernicus  on  plain  and  spherical  trigonometry^ 
which  contained  a  table  of  sines.  He  had  it 
printed  at  Nuremberg.  This  small  piece  was 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  book  "  De  Revolu- 
tionibus." 

The  publication  of  his  great  work  was  not 
Ksolved  upon  tiU  near  the  close  of  his  life.  He 
j^pears  to  have  been  aware  of  the  clamours  it 
might  probably  produce,  on  which  account  it 
was  not  till  after  much  persuasion  of  his  friends 
that  he  was  prevailed  on  to  consent  to  its  ap«- 
pearance.  He  addressed  his  work  in  a  preface 
to  the  pope,  in  which  he  declares  the  reasons 
which  made  him  so  reluctant  to  the  request  of 
his  friends,  and  by  what  arguments  be  was  in- 
duced to  attribute  motion  to  the  earth ;  at  the 
same  time  that  he  expresses  his  confidence  that 
the  ingenious  and  leatndd  mathematicians  would 
join  in  his  opinion,  after  proper  attention 
and  consideration  of  the  proofs*  The  wqujl 
was  put  into  the  bands  of  the  learned  Gysius, 
to  act  with  regard  to  it  as  he  thought  proper* 
Gysius  committed  it  to  Rheticus,  with  whose 
industry  and  afiection  to  the  author  he  was  weU 
acquainted.  Rheticus  considered  Nuremberg  as 
the  best  place  for  the  performance  of  the  print- 
ingv  where,  though  he  could  not  be  present 
himself,  he  ihad  some  friends  eminent  for  their 
learning,  particularly  Schonerus,  Osiander,  and 
others,  who  would  willingly  undertake  the  care 
of  auperiniendiog  it.  Osiaindcr  readily  undeN 
took  that  office,  and  wrote  a  short  preface  respect- 
ing the  hypotheses  contained  in  the  work.  In  the 
xoean  time>  the  cdifooaJbeing  finished^  Rheticus 


sent  a  copy  (o:  the  author  $  but  at  th^t  pt^oA 
be  was  rapidj^ergin^  u>  the  terininatfon  of  bif 
life.  A  blo^^  flux  followed  by  a  palsy  in  ^f 
right  side^  attended  with  a  failure  of  memory^ 
were  too  certain  indications  that  a  maa  of  b^ 
advanced  age  could  not  long  survive.  It  was 
on  the  very  day,  and  a  few  hours  before  hp 
breathed  his  last,  tbat  he  received  a  copy  of  his 
work.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  May,  1543^  in  hi3 
seventy-first  year. 

Wie  are  informed,  frorn  contemporary  writerSf 
that  the  person  of  Coperni<:us  was  beautifuL 
From  his  works  he  is  entitled  to  rank  amour 
those  powerful  minds  who  have  enlightenea 
the  human  race ;  and  from  the  incidents  of  his 
life,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  of  a  placid,  calm 
disposition,  little  disposed  to  suffer  his  tran-^ 
quUlity  to  be  interrupted  by  the  ordinary  cares 
and  pursuits  of  men.  Aforeri.  Martin's  Livet^ 
supposed  to  be  translated  from  Gassendi.^ — ^W.  N. 

COPPENiUS,  or  Coffin,  Bartholemew^ 
a  German  protestant  divine,  bom  at  Rostoch, 
in  Mecklenberg,  in  the  year  1565.  He  pro- 
secuted his  studies  at  Basil,  Geneva,  and  other 
places ;  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by' 
the  proficiency  which  he  made  in  the  learned 
languages,  particularly  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek,  and  in  the  other  branches  of  literature 
connected  with  theology.  The  reputation  that 
he  gained  recommended  him  to  a  professor's 
chair  in  the  university  of  Heidelburg  \  which 
was  filled  by  him  for  a  long  time,  until  has 
death,  which  took  place  suddenly,  in  the  vear 
1617.  He  was  the  author  of  a  translation  from 
the  Greek  into  Latin,  of  ''  CEcumenius's  Com^ 
mentary  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,"  published  in. 
his  life-time,  and  of  ^*  Notes  on  the  Psalms,'^ 
which  were  posthumous.     Mcreri. — M. 

COQ,  Petee  lik,  a.  French  priest,  of  dip 
congregation  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  or  more  eoov 
monly  known  by  the  denomination  of  EudisteSj. 
was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Caen,  in  the  yeat 
1728*  After  becoming  a  member  of  his  order, 
be  was  fixed  upon  at  a  proper  person  for  the 
office  of  theological  tutor,  and  sUperintendant  of 
the  candidates  for  ordination.  He  was  succcft- 
aively  head  of  the  principal  seminaries  of  the 
Eudistes,-  al  Rennes,  and  Rouen^  and  elected 
superior-general  of  their  congregation,  in  the 
y«ar  1773.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  was  terminated  by  a 
paralytic  stroke  in  the  year  1777 ;  when  he  left 
behind  him  a  character  respectable  for  virtue^ 
unostentatious  humility,  and  studious  applica« 
tion;  He  was  die  author  of  "  A  theological  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Usury  of  commercialLoans,  &C,?* 
.published in  1767,  i2mo.  5  "  Letters  on  certaia 
Points  4)£  ecclesiastical  JUim^xici*  published 
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in  1769,  lamo. ;  "  A  Directory  for  Conscience, 
in  the  Case  of  Estates  withou^^lmants,  on 
the  Principles  of  the  French  ^w,  and  the 
Customary  Law  of  the  Province  of  Normandy/' 
published  in  i779»  in  2  vols.  lamo..}  **  A 
Treatise  on  different  Kinds  of  Property/*  pub- 
lished in  1 778  J  arid  "  A  Treatise  on  Funds/* 
published  in  the  same  yeac  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.-^M. 

CORASi  John  db,  a  very  learned  French 
lawyer,  was  bom  in  I5f3»  at  Realmont^  in  the 
diocese  of  Albi.  He  studied  law  at  Toulouse^ 
and  such  was  his  progress,  that  he  gave  public 
lectures  in  it  before  he  was  eighteen.  After 
displaying  his  talents  in  several  universities  in 
France  and  Italy,  he  was  presented  to  the  pro- 
fessor's chair  in  Toulouse,  where  he  taught  with 
Such  applause,  that  he  is  said  to  have  had  4000 
auditors  at  a  time.  The  que^n  of  Navarre 
made  him  her  chancellor ;  and  Henry  II.  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  place  of  a  counsellor  in  the 
parliament  of  Toulouse.  He  embraced  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  he  was  suspected  of  being 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  conspiracy  in  1562,  to 
deliver  Toulouse  into  the  power  ot  the  Calvin- 
ists.  His  life  was  with  difficulty  preserved  on 
this  occasion ;  but  he,  with  the  other  protestant 
officers  of  the  parliament,  was  interdicted  from 
his  functions.  He  was,  however,  re-establish- 
ed through  the  influence  of  his  friend,  the 
chancellor  de  I'Hopital.  When  the  war  of  re- 
ligion broke  out  again  in  1568,  he,  with  the 
ouer  counsellors  of  his  party,  took  refuge  at 
Realmont,  where,  under  a  commission  from  the 
prince  of  Conde,  they  erected  a  sovereign  cham- 
ber. For  this,  and  other  alleged  offisnces,  he, 
with  two  other  eminent  counsellors,  was  appre- 
hended in  1572-  The  parliament  instituted  a 
process  against  them;. and,  in  the  mean  time, 
two  citizens  of  Toulouse  were  sent  to  court  to 
learn  the  king's  pleasure  concerning  them. 
They  brought  back  secret  orders,  that  all  the 
religionists  who  had  been  imprisoned  should  be 
put  to  death.  The  parliament,  convened  to  de- 
liberate on  the  matter,  shewed  an  aversion  to 
this  sanguinary  proceeding.  During  this  state 
of  hesitation,  a  few  armed  assassins  repaired  to 
the  prison  doors  before  day-break,  and  having 
ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  brought  out, 
butchered  them  without  mercy,  to  the  number 
of  two  or  three  hundred.  Among  these  were 
Coras  and  his  twt>  colleagues,  whose  bodies 
were  afterwards  dressed  in  their  robes  of  cere- 
mony, and  hung  at  the  vestibule  of  the  courts* 
8ome  affirm  that  the  sdiobrs  were  the  perpe- 
trators of  this  barbarity.  The  works  of  Coras, 
consisting  of  interpretatloitt  of  the  civil  law. 


were  printed  at  Lyons  in  1556-58,  in  a  vols, 
fol.  Several  other  pieces  of  his  on  the  civil  and 
canon  law  were  printed  separately.  Morm* 
hiouv.'Dict.  tfisi. — A. 

CORBARUS,  or  Die  Corberia,  Pbtbr, 
antipope,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  a  native 
of  a  small  village  of  Abruszo,  whence  he  de- 
rived the  name  by  which  he  is  more  commonly 
distinguished  than  his  family  one  of  Raynal- 
ducci.  He  was  a  franciscan  friar  in  the  con- 
vent of  Ara  Caeii,  at  Rome,  when  Lewis  of  Ba^- 
varia,  king  of  the  Romans,  was  crowned  em- 
peror in  that  city,  by  some  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Gibbeline  party,  notwithstanding  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  thundered  against  him  by 
pope  John  XXII.  who  then  resided  at  Avignon. 
Out  of  resentment  to  the  papal  sentence,  the 
new  emperor  issued  an  edict,  in  which  he  de- 
claied  John  a  notorious  heretic  and  rebel  against 
his  lawful  sovereign,  and  divested  of  his  pon- 
tifical, and  every  other  ecclesiastical  dignity. 
This  edict  was  followed  by  an  assembly  of  the 
people  and  clergy,  convened  by  the  emperor's 
order,  in  the  year  1328,  for  the  election  of  z 
new  pope ;  when  our  friar  was  selected  for 
that  dignity,  by  the  imperial  recommendation, 
seconded  by  the  popular  voice,  and  took  the 
name  of  Nicholas  V.  After  his  consecration, 
at  which  the  emperor  himself  placed  the  crown 
upon  his  head,  he  imitated  the  former  pos- 
sessors of  the  Roman  see  in  the  creation  of  car- 
dinals ;  the  appointment  of  his  friends  to  lucra- 
tive benefices;  and  the  splendor  and  magni- 
ficence of  his  court,  supported  by  the  customary 
funds  which  power  and  superstition  provided. 
He,  likewise,  re-crowned  the  emperor  Lewis, 
some  of  whose  subjects  were  not  quite  satisfied, 
that  an  acknowledged  successor  of  St.  Peter 
was  not  engaged  in  the  first  ceremonial ;  de- 
posed those  bishops  and  governors  who  would 
not  submit  to  him  as  lawful  pope  ;  issued  his 
fulminations  against  his  rival  at  Avignon  ;  and 
burnt,  as  heretics,  fome  bold  men  who  main- 
tained that  John  Mras  the  true  pope,  and  himself 
an. antipope,  and  apostate.  The  emperor's  af- 
fairs, however,  uking  an  unfavourable  turn,  and 
obliging  him  to  retire  into  Germany,  a  revolu- 
tion took  place  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  the 
legate  of  pope  John  received  the  submission  of 
the  Roman  people  to  his  master.  In  these  cir« 
cumstances  Nicholas,  who  had  before  retired 
to  Pisa,  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor, 
not  being  permitted  to  follow  him  to  Germany, 
fled  for  concealment  to  the  castle  of  a  friendly 
nobleman,  who  pitied  his  condition,  and  v^g 
desirous  of  preventing  him  from  falUng  into  die 
hands  of  persons  who  had  oideri  to  seize  him, 
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mid  tend  hint  to  Avignon.  When  liis  asylum 
was  diseoveted,  he  thought  it  the  safest  policy 
to  have  recourse  to  the  generosity  and  mercy  of 
his  rival.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  him  a  most 
submissive  letter,  in  which  he  accused  himself 
of  an  enormous  crime  in  assuming  and  exer« 
cising  the  pontifical  rights,  and  offered  to  re* 
nounce  them  for  ever  at  whatever  place  his 
holiness  should  appoint,  and  in  the  most  hu- 
miliating strains  solicited  his  forgiveness  and  his 
mercy.  Pope  John,  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  claims  of  his  competitor, 
wrote  to  him,  congratulating  him  on  his  repent- 
ance ;  absolved  him,  on  his  abjuration  before 
his  nuncio,'  from  all  the  censures  'which  he  had 
incurred  j  and  engaged  for  the  safety  of  his 
person,  and  his  enjoyment  of  a  liberal  yearly 
income.  On  Nicholas's  arrival  at  Avignon, 
prostrating  himself,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck> 
at  the  feet  of  pope  John,  he  was  re-admitted  to 
the  communion  of  the  churchy  and  received  the 
'kiss  of  pe^ce.  Prom  that  event,  until  his  death 
in  1333,  he  lived  in  the  papal  palac^f  in  a  state 
of  honourable  confinement,  **  treated  as  si 
friend,  but  guarded  as  an  enemy.''  Moreri. 
Bower. — M. 

CORB£IL,  Peter  de,  a  learned  and  emi- 
nent French  ecclesiastic  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  was  successively  canon  of  Paris,  bishap  of 
Cambray,  and  archoishop  of  Sens.  His  litera- 
ture, talents,  and  virtues,  entitled  him  to  disr 
tinguised  rank  in  the  judgment  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  induced  pope  Innocent  III.  who 
had  studied  theology  under  his  instructions,  to 
confide  to  his  management  several  important 
negociations.  He  died  in  1222,  leaving  behind 
faim  different  works ;  of  which  no  remains  have 
reached  modern  times,  excepting  some  frag- 
ments of  his  **  Synodal  €)rdinances,"  which  can 
be  of  no  farther  use  than  to  illustrate  the  eccle- 
siiistical  discipline  of  his  age.  Morerh  Nouv, 
Diet.  Hist.^M. 

CORBULO,  Cn.  DoMiTirrs,  a  distinguished 
Roman  commander  under  the  early  emperors, 
was  first  employed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  as 
i>uperintendant  of  the  highways  in  Italy,  which, 
through  neglect,  were  fallen  to  decay.  He  ex- 
ercised this  charge  with  rigour,  and  levied  fines 
upon  many  delinquents  to  the  ruin  of  their  for- 
tune. He  was  supported  by  Caligula ;  but 
Claudius  annulled  his  adjudications,  and  caused 
restitution  to  be  made  to  the  families  of  those 
who  were  the  principal  sufierers.  The  firm  and 
spirited  character  of  Corbulo,  however,  caused 
him  to  be  engaged  in  the  military  service ;  and 
in  the  year  47  he  was  sent  to  command  the 
orniy  in  Lower  Germany^  where  the  Chauci 
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hdd  taken  up  arms.  Corbulo  began  by  revlv* 
ing  the  ancient  discipline  among  the  legions  in 
^11  its  severity.  He  strictly  prohibited  any  de- 
parture from  the  ranks  for  pillage  or  combat ; 
and  prdered  that  on  every  occasion  the  soldiers 
should  appear  armed.  It  is  related,  that  he 
punished  with  death  one  ijian  for  working  at 
the  ramparts  without  his  side-arms,  and  another 
for  wearing  his  dagger  only.  Though  these 
stories  might  be  exaggerated,  they  prove  his 
general  character  for  rigid  discipline.  He  pur- 
sued the  enemy  through  the  estuaries  and  canals 
of  the  country  (the  modern  Dutch  provinces), 
and  by  straugem  procured  tlie  assassination  of 
their  leader.  He  brought  the  nation  of  the 
Frisians,  who  had  rebelled,  to  submission,  and 
settled  them  in  lands  assigned  for  them,  under 
the  authority  of  niagistrates,  and  a  garrison* 
As  he  was  preparing  to  encamp  in  the  enemy's 
country,  he  was  recalled  across  the  Rhine  by 
an  order  from  the  emperor.  He  expressed  his 
mortification  solely  by  exclaiming,  *^  Happy 
were  the  Ronian  generals  of  former  times  T* 
and  made  the  signal  for  retreat.  To  keep  his 
men  in  action,  he  caused  them  to  make  a  dyke  • 
twenty-three  miles  in  length  between  the  Maes 
and  the  Rhine,  as  a  barrier  against  inundations 
from  the  sea.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  with  that  called  the  Vliet,  running 
from  Leyden  to  Geerflict.  3y  the  emperor 
Nero,  Corbulo,  in  54,  was  sent  to  com-* 
mand  in  Armenia,  which  was  invaded  by  the 
Parthians*  He  had  at  first  a  joint  command 
with  the  legate  Quadratus,  and  a  dispute  took 
place  between  them  on  occasion  of  the  hostages 
which  king  Vologeses  was  compelled  to  give  | 
but  Corbulo's  superior  reputation  decided  it  in 
his  favour.  He  employed  the  leisure  of  two  or 
three  years*  succeeding  tranquillity  in  restoring 
the  discipline  of  the  legions  whom  the  luxury 
of  Syria  had  enervated.  It  was  one  oi  Cor- 
bulo's military  maxims,  ^^  that  an  enemy  was  to 
be  conquered  with  the  pick-ax,"  alluding  to 
the  labours  of  fortification  and  entrenchment 
for  which  the  Roman  armies  were  so  much 
distinguished.  He  tlierefore  kept  his  troops  in 
the  field,  even  during  a  winter  so  severe,  that 
many  centinels  were  frozen  to  death  on  their 
posts,  and  others  lost  their  limbs  from  the  ef- 
fects of  cold.  He  himself,  lightly  clad,  and 
with  his  head  bare,  went  his  rounds,  encourag- 
ing some  by  praises,  others  by  assistance,  and  aU 
by  his  example.  He  was  inexorable  in  his 
punisluTicnts,  and  always  put  deserters  to  deatli^ 
which  rigour  answered  the  end  of  rendering 
desertion  very  rare  in  his  camp.  The  war  being 
at  length  renewed  with  vigour  in  Armenia,  <J 
u' 
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which  Tiridatcs,  supported  by  Vologcscs  king 
of  Parthia,  endeavoured  to  gain  possession,  Cor- 
bulo  displayed  all  the  talents  of  a  great  general 
in  conducting  it.  He  obliged  the  city  of  Ar- 
taxata  to  surrender,  and  burnt  and  rased  it,  as 
being  too  extensive  to  defend  by  a  garrison.  He 
then  made  a  very  difficult  march  through  a  de- 
sert country  to  Tigranocerta,  which  submitted 
without  a  siege,  and  was  admitted  to  friendship. 
Armenia  was  at.  length  entirely  subdued  ;  and 
Nero  sent  Tigranes,  a  sort  of  phantom  of  royalty, 
to  govern  it.  This  was  about  the  year  595 
and  Corbulo  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Syria.  It  is  to  the  praise  of 
this  leader,  that  he  not  only  extended  the  Ro-^ 
man  dominion  by  conquest,  but  by  his  diligent 
researches  into  the  natural  history  of  these  re- 
mote regions,  rendered  them  much  better  known 
to  his  countrymen  (Plsnsi  Hist.  Nat.)  In  the 
year  62,  Vologeses  renewed  the  war  in  Ar- 
menia, and  determined  to  restore  his  brother, 
Tiridates,  to  the  throne.  Corbulo,  upon  this 
intelligence,  sent  two  legions  into  that  country, 
and  himself  marched  to  the  banks  o(  the  £u«- 

Jhrates,  where  he  erected  several  fortresses. 
Ic  also  wrote  to  the  emperor,  requesting  that  a 
general  might  be  sent  into  Armenia  with  a  par- 
ticular command.  In  the  mean  time  he  entered 
into  a  ten\porary  treaty  with  Vologeses,  by 
which  both  the  Romans  and  Parthian s  should 
withdraw  their  troops  from  that  province.  The 
new  general,  Csesennius  Psetus,  on  his  arrival, 
renewed  hostilities,  with  great  boasts  of  obli- 
terating the  glory  of  Corbulo.  Through  his  de- 
fect of  military  skill  he  was  soon  reduced  to  a 
very  hazardous  state,  and  was  obliged  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  Corbulo.  This  general,  who 
was  probably  not  displeased  with  the  event,  de- 
layed so  long  as  to  make  him  feel  the  necessity, 
and  theft  marched  to  his  relief.  He  met  Psetus 
on  his  return  with  his  army  after  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  ignominious  conditions  from  the 
enemy.  In  the  ensuing  year  it  was  determined 
at  Rome,  that  warlike  operations  should  be  re- 
sumed, and  the  care  of  them  was  committed  to 
,  Corbulo,  who  was  invested  with  the  supreme 
authority  over  all  the  armies  of  tlie  East,  and 
with  a  power  almost  equal  to  that  formerly  con- 
ferred upon  Pompey  in  the  Mithridatic  war. 
He  crossed  the  Euphrates  vylth  a  powerful  army, 
and  his  appearance  was  so  formidable,  that  the 
Parthians  were  desirous  of  an  accommodation. 
He  had  an  interview  with  Tiridates,  who  con- 
tented to  go  to  Rome  and  receive  the  diadem 
from  the  hands  of  Nero.  This  ceremony  after- 
wards took  place  with  great  pomp,  and  (Jorbulo 
obtained  much  glory  from  bis  success  in  ter- 


minating this  difierence  so  honourably  fbrliitt 
empire.  But  he  was  now  become  too  great  not 
to  excite  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  such  % 
prince  as  Nero ;  and  though  he  preserved  his 
fidelity  inviolate,  and  sent  his  son-in-law  to  re- 
side at  court  as  a  kind  of  hostage,  the  emperor, 
who.  thought  his  throne  insecure  while  such  a 
man  lived,  resolved  upon  his  death.  He  sum- 
moned him  to  his  presence  by  a  letter  filled 
with  kind  and  flattering  expressions,  among 
which  were  those  of  benefactor  and  father.  But 
no  sooner  was  Corbulo  arrived  at  Cenchreae,  the 
port  of  Corinth,  than  he  met  an  order  to  die. 
Sensible  of  his  imprudence  in  putting  himself 
into  the  power  of  such  a  monster,  "  I  have  de- 
served it,"  he  cried,  and  plunged  his  sword  in 
his  body.  This  event  happened  in  the  year 
67.  Corbulo  was  of  a  large  stature,  mag- 
nificent in  his  language,  and  prepossessing 
in  his  manners  \  he  was  no  less  versed  in  the 
arts  of  policy  than  of  war ;  and,  notwithstanding 
his  severity,  he  seems  to  have  been  capable  of 
attaching  to  himself  those  under  his  command.. 
He  left  behind  hhn  memoirs  of  the  wars  ia 
which  he  had  been  engaged.  Tadii  Jurudi 
Dio.  Cr^viVr.— A. 

CORDEMQI,  Gerard  de,  a  Parisian  of  a. 
good  family  from  Auverghe,  was  brought  up  to 
the  bar  i  but  having  a  greater  inclination  for 
the  study  of  philosophy,  he  attached  himself  to 
that  of  Descartes,  and  wrote  several  treatises  in 
its  principles.  Becoming  known  by  their  means 
to  Bossuet,  he  was  made  reader  to  the  Dauphin. 
He  was  engaged  by  the  duke  de  Montausier  to 
compose,  for  the  instruction  of  that  prince,  a 
history  of  Charlemagne  \  and  for  this  purpose 
he  applied  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the 
study  of  the  history  of  'the  two  first  races  of 
French  kings,  the  contradictions  and  perplexities- 
in  which  he  was  the  first  writer  who  elucidated. 
The  fruit  of  his.  labours  vira^,  **  A  general 
History  of  France,"  2  vols,  folio,  1685,  1689, 
containing  that  of  the  two  first  races.  Though, 
it  is  slightly  spoken  of  by  father  Daniel,  it  de- 
serves much  praise  for  the  depth  of  its  re- 
searches. It  is  written  in  a  pure,  though  dif- 
fuse, style,  abounds  in  digressive  discussions^- 
and  is  not  free  from  fabulous  narrations.  M.  de 
Cordemoi  was  admitted  into  the  French  academy 
in  1675,  and  died  in  1684.  His  other  works 
were  printed  together  in  1 702,  in  4to,  His  son^ 
Leivis  Gtrard^  assisted  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  history  of  France.  Moreri.  Nouv*  Dict^ 
Hist.    Voltaire  Siecle  de  Louis  XIK—A.. 

CORDEMOI,  Lewis  Gerard  de,  son  of 
the  preceding,  a  licentiate  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
abbot  of  tlie  Cis^crtian  monastery  at  Fcnicres^ 
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ih  t^  diocese  of  Clermont,  in  Aiivergiie,  was 
iiorn  in  the  year  165 1.  Among  catholic  writers 
!he  is  considered  as  a  very  able  advocate  for 
their  tenets,  against  the  attacks  of  the  protes- 
tant  controversialists.  The  conversion  of  here* 
tics  to  the  Romish  church,  or  the  refutation  of 
the  arguments  of  its  opponents,  was,  indeed, 
the  principal  object  of  his  life;. and  induced 
him  to  undertake  missions  into  such  parts  of 
France  as  were  suspected  to  be  infected  with 
heresy,  and  to  embrace  every  opportunity  that 
offered  for  maintaining  public  or  private  dispu- 
•tations.  Among  other  works  which  he  pub- 
lished w^re,  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Invocation  of 
the  Saints,"  1686,  lamo. ;  "A  Letter  to  the 
jiew  Catholics  of  the  Isle  of  Arvert  in  Sain- 
jtongc,  in  Answer  to  the  twenty-first  Letter, 
written  by  the  Minister  Jurieu,  against  the 
History  of  the  Differences  among  the  Protes- 
tant Churches,"  1689,  4to.  ;  "A  Treatise 
against  the  Socinians,  or  the  Practice  adopted 
by  the  Church  during  the  first  three  Centuries, 
when  discussing  the  Subject  of  the  Trinity,  or 
,the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,"  1696,  i2mo. ; 
y  The  Eternity  of  Hell  Torments,"  1697, 
i2mo. ;  "  The  Veneration  of  Holy  Images  de- 
fended from  Scripture  and  Tradition,  in  Oppo- 
sition to  modem  Iconoclasts,"  izmo.;  '*  Re- 
flections deserving  Consideration,  on  the  An- 
swey  of  the  Lutheran  Doctors  of  Helmstadt  to 
the  Question  proposed  to  them  by  the  Em- 
press, vVhether  it  be  possible  for  a  Person  to 
.be  saved  in  the  Communion  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ?"  *'  A  Dissertation  on  the  Marriages 
«of  the  newly  Reconciled,"  lamo^j "  A  Treatise 
in  Defence  of  holy  Relics,  by  an  Appeal  to 
Scripture  and  Tradition  against  the  Reason- 
ings of  the  Protestants,"  17 19,  i2mo. ;  and 
•*  An  Account  of  the  Conference  between  the 
Devil  and  Luther,  translated  from  tlie  Latin, 
with  Remarks,''  published  in  i(58i,  in  8vo. 
^nd  some  years  afterwards  in  Latin,  French, 
and  German,  with  new  remarks.  Arc  we  to 
attribute  father  Cordemoi's  labours  on  the  last- 
mentioned  publication  to  his  own  credulity,  or 
to  the  dishonest  trick  of  calling  in  the  credu- 
lity of  the  times  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  catholic 
cause  ?  M.  Cordemoi  assisted  his  father  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  «*  General  History  of  France," 
and  wrote  that  part  which  extends  from  about 
the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  V.  to  the 
end  of  the  work.  He  likewise  continued  that 
history  from  the  time  of  Hugh  Capet  until  the 
year  1060,  by  order  of  Lewis  XIV. ;  but  that 
.performance  is  yet  unpublished.  He  died  in 
jthe  year  172^-  M^eri. — M. 
.    CORDES,  or  Corde&ius^  Balthasar,  a 


Flemish  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  in  the 
year  1592,  an4  afterwards  became  dpctor  in 
theology  at  Vienna;  in  which  place  he  for 
several  years  sustained  the  charge  of  professor 
in  that  faculty,  with  considerable,  reputation. 
He  was  intimately  conversant  in  the  learned 
languages,  and  more  particularly  the  Greekf 
which  he  had  cultivated  with  great  assiduity^ 
And  that  he  possessed  a  respectable  share  of 
critical  skill,  appears  from  tho  notes  which  he 
has  added  to  the  different  publications  of  which' 
he  was  the  editor.  He  dfed  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1650.  Father  Corderius  published,  "  S. 
Dionysii  Areopagitse  opera  omnia,  Gr.  £c  Lat^ 
cum  Scholiis  Maximi  &  Paraphrasi  Pachy- 
merae/*  in  2  vols,  folio,  at  Antwerp,  1634; 
**  Catena  LXV.  Gnecorum  Patrum  in  S.  Lu- 
cam,"  1628,  folio  s  "  Catena  Gracorum  Pa^ 
trum  in  Johannem,"  1630,  folio;  "  Johannis 
Philoponi  in  Cap.  I.  Genes,  de  Mundi  crea- 
tione.  Lib.  IV. ;"  "  Expositiones  Patrum  Grx- 
corum  in  Psalmos,*'  Antwerp,  1643,  in  3  vols, 
folio;  "Job.  Elucidatus,"  1646,  folio;  and 
•*  S.  Dorothei  Doctrinae  spiritualis,  &c.'*  Mo^ 
reri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

CORDES,  John  de,  a  learned  French  eccle- 
siastic, and  collector  of  valuable  books,  was 
born  at  Xrimoges,  in  the  year  1750.  He  disco- 
vered an  early  inclination  for  literary  pursuits  i 
but  the  death  of  his  father  taking  place,  his  re- 
lations obliged  him  to  renounce  his  studies,  and 
to  apply  himself  to  trade.  It  was  not  before 
he  was  thirty  years  old  that  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  relinquish  business,  and  to  indulge  to 
his  original  propensity.  Soon  after  that  time 
he  entered  among  the  Jesuits  at  Avignon  ;  but 
was  obliged  by  his  ill  state  of  health  to  quit 
their  seminary  before  the  expiration  of  his 
noviciate,  and  to  become  a  private  student* 
He  afterwards  obtained  a  canonry  in  his  native 
place,  and  applied  himself  to  the  publication  of 
the  different  pieces  mentioned  below,  and  to 
the  formation  of  one  of  the  most  choice  libra- 
ries in  the  kingdom.  After  his  death,  in  the 
year  1(^42,  tliat  hbrary  was  purchased  by  car- 
dinal Mazarine.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
different  works  of  which  he  was  the  author,  or 
editor  ;  "  A  Collection  of  the  Works  of  Hinc- 
mar.  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  of  Pope  Nicholas 
I.  &c."  161  J,  8vo. ;  ^*  The  Works  of  George 
Cassander,'\  16 16,  2  vols,  folio  ;  **  A  Transla- 
tion of  the  History  of  the  Differences  between 
Pope  Paul  V.  and  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
written  in  Italian,  by  Father  Paul,"  i<)55,  8vo.; 
"  A  French  Translation  from  the  Italian  of 
Camillo  Portio,  containing  the  History  of  the 
Troubles  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  under  Fer^ 
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jOntndL  Set.**  1627,  Svo.j  tnd,  according  to 
some  authorities,  a  French  veraion  of  '^  Maria- 
na's Discourse  on  the  great  Defects  in  the 
Form  of  Government  belonging  to  the  Society 
of  Jesuits,"  1625,  8yo.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hirt.^M. 

•  CORDUS,  Atjlus  Cremutius,  a  Roman 
senator  and  historian,  lived  in  the  reiens  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  composed  m  La- 
tin the  history  of  the  civil  wars,  and  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus*  An  expression  in  this 
work  was  the  occasion  of  his  death*  Tacitus 
thus  relates  the  matter  :  "  In  the  consulship  of 
Cornelius  Cossus  and  AsiniusAerippa(A.D.25.}> 
^  Cremutius  Cordus  was  impeadied  for  a  crime 
hitherto  unheard  of,  that  of  having,  in  his  annals, 
where  he  gives  the  eulogy  of  M.  Brutus,  called 
C*  Cassius  the  last  of  tie  Romans.  His  accusers 
were  Satrius  Secundus  and  Pinarius  Natta,  de- 
pendants of  Sejanus  ;  which  circumstance,  and 
the  severe  countenance  with  which  the  .empe<» 
ror  heard  his  defence,  were  fatal  to  the  cul- 
prit." Tacitus  then  proceeds  to  giye  the 
exculpatory  speech  of  Cordus,  which  is  a 
strong  and  spirited  assertion  of  historical  li- 
berty. It  concludes,  ^  Posterity  will  pay  to 
every  man  his  due  honour ;  nor,  if  I  am  con- 
demned, will  there  be  wanting  those  who  wiU 
cherish  the  memory,  not  only  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  but  of  me  also.**  To  this  noble  con- 
fidence he  was  entitled  by  his  virtue  and  ta* 
]ents.  Seneca,  in  a  treatise  on  consolation  ad- 
dressed to  M^rcia,  the  daughter  of  Cordus,  has 
preserved  several  memorials  of  him,  which 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  had  particularly 
ofiended  Sejanus  by  some  free  expressions  con- 
cerning him,  one  of  which  was  uttered  on 
occasion  of  the  decree  for  placing  the  statue  of 
that  detestable  favourite  in  Pompey's  theatre, 
when  rebuilt  after  being  burnt  down.  **  Now," 
exclaimed  Cordus,  "  the  theatre  has  indeed 
perished !"  Finding  that  he  should  probably  be 
condemned,  he  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life  by  abstinence ;  but  as  he  wished  to  conceal 
his  intention  from  his  beloved  daughter,  he 
made  use  of  the  warm  bath,  and  ordered  his  food 
to  be  set  in  his  bedchamber,  which,  when 
:alone,  he  threw  out  of  window.  On  the  fourth 
day  of  his  abstinence,  feeling  himself  much  de- 
bilitated, he  sent  for  his  daughter,  and  em- 
bracing her,  apologised  for  keeping  this  only 
secret  from  her  •,  adding,  "  lam  now  half  way 
en  the  road;  you  neither  ought  to  call  me 
back,  nor  can  do  it."  He  then  caused  the' 
lights  to  be  taken  away ;  and  while  his  accusers 
were  debating  what  yi^as  to  be  further  done  in 
the  <:wc,  he  quietly  escaped  by  death  from  their 


persecution.  The  servile  senate  odiemf  hfir 
books  to  be  burnt,  but  many  copies  were  con* 
cealed ;  and  his  daughter  afterwards  honoured 
herself  by  her  pious  cares  to  make  them  as 
public  as  possible.  From  Seneca's  chaiacter  c^ 
them,  their  loss  to  modem  times  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted.  **  You  have  well  deserved,"  he 
says  to  Marcia,  "  of  Roman  literature,  and  of 
posteritv,  to  whom  will  descend  a  faithful  re- 
cord 01  events,  which  cost  its  author  so  dear  ^ 
you  have  well  deserved  of  himself,  whose  mp- 
mory  will  live  and  flourish  as  long  as  it  is 
thought  worth  while  to  know  the  histoff 
of  Rome;  as  long  as  there  shall  remaia 
any  one  who  shall  wish  to  recur  to  the  acts 
of  his  ancestors  s  any  one  who  shall  be  de« 
sirous  of  knowing  what  a  Roman  once  was  y 
what,  when  all  necks  were  bowed  beneath  die 
Sejanian  yoke,  was  the  character  of  an  uncon- 
querable spirit,  free  in  his  head,  his  heart,  his 
hand/*  The  only  remain  of  Cordus  is  an  eu- 
logy of  Cicerb,  preserved  in  the  iSuasoria  of 
M.  Seneca.  He  is  referred  to  by  Suetonius, 
and  Pliny  the  Elder.  Tadti  AnnaL  L  iv^ 
Seneca  ConsoL  ad  Marciam.  Vossius  de  Histor^ 
Latin. — A. 

CORDUS,  EuRicius,  whose  real  name  waft 
Hehry  Urban,  was  born  at  Simmershuys  ia 
Hesse.  After  studying  in  the  principal  Germanr 
universities,heemployed  himself  in  the  education 
of  youth :  and  a  letter  on  this  subject  to  him  fron% 
Erasmus  is  extant.  In  1521  he  went  to  Italy^ 
and  studied  medicine  at  Ferrara,  where  he  gra- 
duated. Returning  to  Germany,  he  resided  at 
Erford  and  Marpurg ;  and  was  at  length  invited 
to  Bremen,  where  he  died  in  1535,  or  1538^ 
He  was  a  man  of  various  learning,  and  particu- 
larly attached  to  the  study  of  botany.  He  pub- 
lished a  " Botanologia,"  Co/at?.  1534,  Bvo.  Paris, 
155 1,  i2mo.  in  which  he  displayed  a  consi- 
derable knowledge  of  plants  for  the  age,  and 
compared  those  which  he  had  examined  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  with  those  described  by  Dios- 
coridcs.  He  translated  into  Latin  verse  the 
"  Theriaca  and  Alexipharmica  of  Nicander." 
He  also  wrote  "  De  Abusu  Uroscopise,"  Frankf. 
1546;  "  On  the  English  Sweating  Sickness  ;"^ 
**  On  the  Stone  and  Plague."  He  engaged  in 
religious  controversy  in  favour  of  Lutheranism> 
and  composed  various  Latin  poems,  which  arc 
published  in  the  Delicix  Poetar.  German,  torn.  2.. 
as  well  as  separately  in  an  odtavo  volume,  se« 
veral  times  reprinted.  Mortru  Haller,  BibL 
Botan, —  A. 

CORDUS,  Valerius,  eldest  son  of  th«  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  15 15-  He  was  educated 
first  under  his  father,  and  afterwards  at  Wittea* 
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berg  and  other  uniyeiBities.  He  deroted  him- 
self entirely  to  the  study  of  the  materia  medica 
and  botany,  in  whiph  he  made  such  a  profit- 
ciency,  that  he  would  probably  have  been  the 
ablest  botanist  of  his  time,  had  he  not  died 
young.  He  collected  plants  with  great  assiduity 
m  Hesse,  Thuringia,  and  the  mineral  tracts  oft 
Saxony,'  and  was  the  first  discoverer  of  a  great 
number.  In  1542  he  took  a  botanical  journey 
into  Italy,  and  visited  Padua,  Pisa,  Lucca,  and 
Fbrence.  At  length  he  proceeded  for  Rome ; 
and  having  on  the  journey,  by  walking,  much 
inflamed  a  wound  on  his  leg,  received  from  the 
kick  of  a  horse,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and 
died  in  that  metropolis  in  1544,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine.  He  wrote  "  Dispensatorium,  seu 
Pharmacorum  Conficiendorum  Kmo/'  NoriBerg, 
1535,  and  many  times  reprinted  $  >*  Adnota- 
tionum  in  Dioscoridem,  Lib.  V.''  printed  with 
the  Dioscorides  of  Rivianus,  1549,  and  reprint- 
ed, with  many  additions  and  emendations,  bv 
Gesner,  in  1561 ;  **  Historias  Plantarum, 
Lib.  IV.''  edited  by  Gesner,  in  1561,  fol. 
Argentor  \  with  it  is  published  a  **  Sylva  Obser- 
vationum,''  made  in  his  tiavels,  containing 
many  mineralogicai  as  well  as  botanical  re- 
Inarks ;  **  Stirpium  Descript.  Lib*  V."  written 
in  Italy,  and  published  at  Strasburg,  1563.  foi. 
reprinted  in  Nuremberg  in  1752*  Moreri. 
Holler  BihL  Sotan.^A. 

COR£LLI,  Arcangglo,  a  musician  of  great 
eice Hence,  was  born  at  Fubignano  in  the  Bo- 
lognese,  in  i653«  He  received  his  first  in- 
structions in  music  from  Simonelli,  of  the  pa- 
pal chapel,  and  was  afterwards  a  disciple  of 
Bassani,  master  of  the  chapel  at  Bologna.  Me 
early  applied  to  the  violin,  and  greatly  laboured 
to  attain  a  proficiency  on  that  instrument.  In 
1672  he  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  where  a  royal  aca- 
demy of  music  had  been  established ;  but  it  is 
said,  that  the  jealousy  of  Lully  drove  him  hack. 
He  afterwards  visited  Germany,  and  was  for 
some  time  in  the  service  of  the  elector  of  Ba- 
Taria.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  settled  at 
Rome,  where  he  'was  particularly  patronised 
by  cardinal  Ottoboni.  In  1683  he  published 
his  first  twelve  sonatas.  A  second  set  appeared 
in  16SS9  which  involved  him  in  a  musical  con- 
troversy vnth  Paulo  Colonna.  His  reputation, 
however,  rose  so  high,  that  he  led  the  band  as 
first  violin  at  the  opera,  which  was  now  in  a 
flourishing  state  in  Rome.  His  two  other  sets 
of  sonatas  were  published  in  1690  and  1694. 
His  solos,  by  which  he  obtained  his  greatest 
fame  during  his  life-time,  did  n6t  appear  till 
1700.  He  was  no^  in  high  esteem  throughout 
Europe  y  andj  besides  prclesdional  scholars^  he 


gave  occasional  mstructtons  on  the  yioSil  tO'per&» 
sons  of  rank  from  foreign  countries.     His  pri- 
vate character  was  mild  and  modest.     He  wore 
plain  clothes,  and  lived  in  ^  frugal  manner* 
He  was  not  insensible,  however,  to  the  regards 
due  to  his  merit ;  and  once,  when  playing  n 
solo  at  cardinal  Ottoboni's,  having  discovered 
the  cardinal  in  conversation  with  another  petw 
son,  he  laid  dawn  his  instrument,  *^  for  fear/' 
he  said,  **  lest  the  music  should  interrupt  con- 
versation**'   The  king  of  Naples,  having  a  de* 
sire  to  hear  him,  invited  him  to  his  court.    Go- 
relli  obeyed  with  some  reluctance,* and  unde^- 
went  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  majesty, 
who  probably  had  no  great  taste  for  musie, 
leave  the  room  tired,  as  he  was  playing  9  so- 
nata.    He  was  also  foiled  in  attempting  to  exie- 
cutc  a  passage  which  the  Neapolitan  ^rformera 
went  through  readily ;  and  these  disgraces  ao 
afiected  his  timid  and  modest  temper,  diat  be 
stole  away  privately  from  Naples,  and  returned 
to  Rome.    Jiis   qpncertos  were  publidied  in 
17 12,  in  a  beautiful  edition,  engraved  at  Am- 
sterdam.   Soon  after,  on  January    iS,  1713, 
he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  Rotunda  church, 
die  ancient  Pantheon.     A  monument,  with  his 
bust,  was  erected  to  his  honour,  at  the  expence 
of  Philip*William,  count  palatine  of  die  Rhine. 
He  left  his  property,  amounting  to  doool.  with 
a  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  to  his  patron, 
cardinal  Ottoboni.     His  eminence  accepted  the 
pictures,  but  properly  distributed  the  money 
among  Corelli  s  poor  relations,  as  be  ought  to 
have  don^.     It  is  a  proof  as  well  of  attachment 
to  the  man,  as  of  admiration  of  the  musician, 
that,  for  many  years  after  his  death,  its  anni- 
versary was  solemnis^  by  the  performance  of 
some  of  his  select  pieces  at  the  Pantheon,  by  a 
numerous  band,  many  of  whom  had  been  his 
pupils. 

For  the  character  of  the  works  of  this  great 
master,  we  shall  transcribe  the  opinion  given  by 
that  able  and  candid  judge.  Dr.  Bumey.  "  With 
regard  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of.  his  tour  books 
oi  sonatas  at  present,  notwithstanding  die  ex* 
quisite  pleasure  they  may  have  aflforded  mysdf 
and  others  of  my  age  during  youth,  it  is  .very 
much  diminished  by  the  general  improvement 
of  melody,  knowledge  of  the  bow,  and  boldness 
of  modulation,  which  have  freed  invention,  from 
fonner  shackles,  and  generated  new  ideas  and 
effects.*'     «  Corelli's  solfis^  as  a  clasi^ical  book 
for  forming  the  hand  of  a  young  practitioner  on 
the  violin,   has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  most 
useful  and -valuable  work  by  the  greatest  masters 
of  diat  instrument......-..^A^artini  formed  all  his 
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'  fcas  told  me,  that  of  any  two  pupils  of  equal  age 
•and  disposition^  if  the  one  was  to  begin  his  stu- 
•<!ics  by  Corelli,  and  the  other  by  Gcminiani, 
•or  -any  other  eminent  master  whatever,  he  is  , 
sure  that  the  first  would  become^  the  best  per- 
former/'    **  The  concertos  of  Corelli  seem  to 
have  withstood  ail  the  attacks  of  time  and  fa- 
shion with  more  firmness  than  any  of  his  other 
works.    The  harmony  is  so  pure,  so  rich,  and 
-so  grateful ;  the  parts  are  so  clearly,  judiciously, 
•and  ingeniously  disposed ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  from  a  large  band  so  majestic,  solemn, 
and  sublime,  that  they  preclude  all  criticism, 
and  make  us  forget  that  there  is  any  other  mu- 
sic of  the  same  kind  existing."     It  may  be  add- 
ed, that  CorelH's  productions  continued  longer 
in  favour  in  England  than  in  his  own  country, 
or  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.     They  were 
found  equally  intelligible  to  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned,    made  strong  and  durable  impres- 
sions, and  appeared   like  the  simple  music  of 
nature.     Burners    Hist,    of   Musics    voL  III. 
Haiukin^s  Ditto ^  voL  IV* — A. 

CORESSIUS,  George,  a  Greek. priest  of 
the  island  of  Chios,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
who  appears  to  have  received  his  education  in 
Italy,  but  upon  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
^try  to  have  become  a  zealous  and  active  cham- 
pion in  defence  of  the  Greek  against  the  Latin 
church.  He  wrote  a  variety  of  treatises  in  that 
controversy,  which  must  have  been  considered 
as  of  no  small  importance  from  the  notice  taken 
of  them  by  Allatius,  in  his  work  On  a  perpetual 
Algreement  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  \  and  by  father  Simon  in  his  Be- 
lief of  the  Eastern  Church  on  the  Subject  of 
Transubstantiation.  By  the  latter  he  is  pointed 
out  as  the  author,  in  part,  of  **  The  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Theology  of  the  Greeks," -published 
by  Gregory,  proiosyncellus,  or  first  vicar,  under 
the  patriarch  of  the  great  church  at  Chios.  ^/^ 

CORINNA,  a  celebrated  Grecian  poetess, 
was  a  native  of  Tanagra  in  Beotia.  She  flou- 
rished in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  and  was  con- 
temporary with  Pindar,  along'  with  whom  it 
is  said  that  she  studied  poetry  under  Myrtis,  a 
female  distinguished  in  the  art.  It  is  affirmed 
by  Plutarch,  that  she  gave  Pindar  the  advice  of 
attending  more  to  fable,  or  invention,  as  the  es- 
sence of  poetry ;  and  that  when  he,  in  confor- 
mity widi  this  advice,  had  written  an  ode, 
consisting  of  a  medley  of  fiction  of  all  kinds, 
she  smiled,  and  told  him,  that  he  ought  to  sow 
with  the  hand,  and  not  with  the  sack.  Thi^ 
may  give  an  advantageous  idea  of  her  taste.  She 
is  related  lo  have  obtained  the  poetical  victory 


over  Pindar  five  several  timesi  for  which  sfcc 
was  indebted  less  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  her 
poems,  than  to  her  beauty,  and  to  the  circum- 
stance of  her  using  the  Eolic  dialect,  which  wa« 
more  intelligible  to  the  auditors  than  the  Doric 
of  Pindar.  The  time  of  Corinna's  death  is  un- 
certain. Her  countrymen  the  Tanagrans  erect- 
ed to  her  honour  a  tomb  in  the  most  conspi^ 
cuous  part  of  their  city,  which  was  subsisting 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  together  with  her  por- 
trait, in  which  her  head  was  decorated  with  a 
fillet,  in  token  of  her  victories.  She  composed 
a  number  of  works  in  .different  species  of  poe- 
try, of  which  a  few  fragments  only  are  remain- 
ing.    Vossius  de  Poet,  Grac.     Aforeri.^^A, 

CORIOLANUS,  Caius  Marcius,  a  cele- 
brated Roman  commander,  was  descended 
from  the  ancient  patrician  family  of  the  Marcii. 
Losing  his  father  in  his  infancy,  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  mother  Veturia,  and  early 
displayed  uncommon  courage  and  nobleness  o£ 
mind,  joined  with  strong  passions,  and  the 
haughtiness  of  high  birth.  He  first  served  in 
the  war  against  the  expelled  Tarquin,  in  which 
he  obtained  a  civic  crown  for  saving  the  life  of 
a  citizen.  In  a  subsequent  war  with  the  Vol- 
scians,  when  their  capiul,  Corioli,  was  besieged 
by  the  Roman  consul,  Cominius,  the  enemy 
made  a  sally,  and  drove  the  Romans  back  to 
their  entrenchments.  Marcius,  who  was  upon 
guard,  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  not  only  reco- 
vered the  lost  ground,  but,  entering  the  gates 
with  the  flying  Volscians,  made  himself  master 
of  the  town.  He  then  led  away  his  soldiers  to 
join  the  consul's  army  which  was  upon  the 
point  of  engaging  with  a  body  of  Volscians 
who  came  to  raise  the  siege,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  victory.  For  this  double  success 
he  was  puWicly  praised  by  the  consul,  and  pre- 
sented with  a  fine  horse  with  rich  furniture, 
and  a  tenth  part  of  the  spoil.  ]Marcius  accept- 
ed the  steed,  but  refused  any  greater  share  of 
thp  booty  than  his  common  lot.  He  requested 
only,  as  a  further  favour,  the  release  of  a  Vol- 
scian  prisoner  who  was  connected  with  him  by 
the  tie  of  hospitality.  This  was  readily  grant- 
ed, with  much  admiration  of  his  generosity; 
and  the  surname  of  CorioLnus  was  unanimously 
conferred  upon  him,  as  a  memorial  of  his  ser- 
vices. The  capture  of  Corioli  is  dated  B.C. 
493.  At  this  period  great  dissensions  prevailed 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  which 
.  were  continually  fomented  by  the  tribunes^  the 
new  magisti*ates  obtained  by  the  latter.  In  one 
of  these  contests,  the  people  of  Antium  made 
incursions  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  encou- 
raged by  the  opposition  given  by  the  tribunes 
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to  die  raising  of  levies.  Coriolanus,  unable  to 
bear  this  insult,  collected  a  body  of  his  friends 
and  dependants,  and  after  driving  back  the 
enemy,  followed  them  into  their  own  country, 
gave  them  several  defeats,  and  brought  home  a 
rich  booty.  He  now  openly  headed  the  patri- 
cian party,  and  supported  the  severest  measures 
against  the  plebeians.  As  a  scarcity  at  this  time 
prevailed  in  Rome,  a  quantity  of  com  was  sent 
tor  from  Sicily.  On  its  arrival,  some  friends  to 
the  popular  cause  proposed  distributing  it  gratis 
among  the  poor.  Coriolanus  not  only  opposed 
this  largess,  but  inculcated  the  necessity  of 
abolishing  the  tribunitial  office,  and  annulling 
the  conditions  made  with  the  people  at  the  time 
of  their  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer.  The 
tribunes,  regardirig  thi3  as  a  hejnous  offence, 
summoned  Coriolanus  before  them.  He  at  first 
despised  the  summons,  and  a  great  tumult  en- 
sued between  the  tribunes  and  their  adherents, 
who  attempted  to  seize  him,  and  the  patricians 
who  defended  him.  He  was  at  length  per- 
suaded to  appear  before  the  people ;  but  in- 
stead of  softening  them  by  submission,  he  ag- 
gravated their  displeasure  by  the  haughtiness 
and  contempt  of  his  behaviour.  A  more  fu- 
rious tumult  thereupon  arose,  in  which  the 
tribunes  condemned  him  to  be  thrown  from 
fhe  Tarpeian  .rock,  but  the  resolute  opposition 
of  the  patricians  saved  him  from  that  fate*  It 
was  at  length  agreed  that  he  should  be  tried  by 
the  people ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  noble  de- 
fence, in  which  he  made  a  considerable  im- 
pression upon  the  assembly  by  shewing  the 
scars  he  had  received  in  fighting  for  his  coun- 
try, and  calling  upon  many  individuals  whose 
lives  he  had  saved  in  battle,  the  machinations 
of  the  tribunes  procured  a  sentence  of  perpe- 
tual banishment  against  him.  With  a  manly 
composure  he  took  leave  of  his  mother,  his 
wife  and  children  j  and,  accompanied  to  the 
gates  by  a  number  of  the  senators  and  other 
patricians,  he  witlidrew  in  silence.  But  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  country  rankled  at  his  heart, 
and,  determined  upon  revenge,  he  repaired  to 
Antiom,  a  principal  city  of  the  Volscians,  the 
inveterate  foes  of  Rome.  The  leading  man  of 
jhe  nation  at  that  time  was  Attius  Tullus,  or 
Tullus  Aufidius.  He  received  Coriolanus  with 
hospitality  and  respect ;  and,  soon  after,  taking 
occasion  to  quarrel  with  the  Romans^  he  pro- 
cured the  levy  of  a  powerful  army,  of  which , 
himself  and  the  exile  were  made  joint  com- 
manders. They  took  many  towns  from  the 
Romans,  and  at  length  encamped  within  five 
miles  of  Rome  itself.  The  greatest  consterna- 
tion prevailed  in  tlie  city  ^  and  the  changeable 


people  now  loudly  demanded  the  repeal  of  the 
decree  for  the  banishment  of  their  adversary. 
It  was  agreed  to  send  a  deputation  to  him, 
consisting  of  those  senators  who  had  been  hi* 
firmest  friends.  He  received  them  with 
haughtiness,  and  gave  them  no  hopes  of  peace 
except  upon  the  conditions  of  restoring  to 
the  Volscians  all  the  territory  the  Romans  had 
taken  from  them,  and  granting  them  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  A  second  and  a  third  deputa-  ' 
tion  was  sent,  the  last  consisting  of  the  whole 
sacerdotal  body  in  their  habits  of  ceremony,; 
but  he  appeared  more  and  more  inexorable* 
At  last,  through  the  persuasion  of  the  matrons^ 
Veturia  the  mother,  and  Volumnia  the  wife, 
of  Coriolanus,  with  his  two  young  children, 
went  to  the  Volscian  camp.  The  stem  Roman 
was  unable  to  resist  the  entreaties  and  lamen- 
tations of  these  beloved  pleaders,  and  the  sight 
of  his  venerable  mother  on  her  knees  before 
him.  He  raised  her  up,  and  saying  to  her, 
**  You  have  saved  Rome,  my' mother,  but  you 
have  destroyed  your  son ;"  he  retired  with 
them  into  liis  tent.  He  there  agreed  upon 
conditions ;  which  were,  that  he  should  peace- 
ably withdraw  his  army  from  the  Roman  terri- 
tory, and  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Volscian* 
to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  upon  rea- 
sonable terms,  in  failure  of  which,  he  should 
resign  his  command.  He  observed  his  agree- 
ment by  beginning  his  retreat  the  next  day  ^ 
and  when  he  had  brought  back  the  troops  to 
the  Volscian  country,  he  divided  all  the  booty 
among  the  soldiers,  reserving  nothing  for  him- 
self. By  this  disinterested  conduct  he  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  the  men,  who  excused  him 
for  the  pliability  he  had  finally  shewn  in  favour 
of  his  country.  But  a  party,  neaded  by  Tullus, 
upbraided  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  Volscians, 
which  obliged  him  to  appeal  to  a  general  coun- 
cil of  the  nation  for  his  justification.  There  it 
is  said  that  he  was  assassinated  in  a  tumult 
excited  by  his  enemies  \  it  is  added,  that  the 
soldiers  who  had  served  under  him,  gave  him  a 
magnificent  funeral,  and  that  Antium  raised  a 
monument  to  his  memory*  The  ancient  histo- 
rian, Fabius^  however,  asserts  that  he  lived  to 
a  great  age.  The  services  of  his  mother 
and  wife  were  honoured  by  the  erection  of  a 
temple  to  Female  Fortune  ;  but  Rome  has  not 
reckoned  among  her  heroes  the  man  who 
fought  against  his  country,  distinguished  as  he 
was  for  valour  and  military  talents,  and  great 
as  were  his  former  deserts.  Liviij  /.  it.  Plu* 
tarch  Fit.  CorioL     Dionys-  Hallc^ — A. 

CORNARO,  Francis,  cardinal  and  bishop 
of  Brescia  in   the    sixteenth    century,   corn- 
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jncnccd  his  public  life  in  the  character  of  a 
warrior,  during  the  contests  in  Italy  created  by 
the  rival  interests  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I. 
in  which  the  Venetian  republic  was  involved. 
When  his  country  had  obtained  peace  by  a 
final  agreement  with  the  emperor,  he  quitted 
his  military  life,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  literature  and  politics.  The  progress 
which  he  made,  occasioned  him  to  be  fixed 
upon  as  a  proper  person  for  the  station  of  em- 
bassador from  the  republic  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V. ;  at  whose  court  he  attended  in 
Germany,  in  Spain,  and  in  the  Low-countries. 
In  the  year  1527,  pope  Clement  VII.  raised 
Km  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  in  connection 
with  the  bishopric  of  Brescia,  to  which  he  had 
been  before  nominated.  After  his  admission 
into  the  sacred  college,  he  seems  to  have  con- 
fined his  labours  to  the  deliberations  of  that 
body,  where  his  learning  and  experience  always 
carried  much,  weight,  and  to  his  episcopal 
duties.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was 
very  infirm,  and  much  afflicted  with  the  gout. 
He  died  in  1543,  when  he  had  attained  his 
sixty-fifth  year.     Aforeri.'^M. 

CORNARO,  Geokge  Basil,  cardinal  and 
bishop  of  Padua,  in  the  seventeenth  centiuy, 
was  another  Venetian  who  began  his  career  in 
the  military  employment  of  his  country,  and 
finished  it  in  the  ecclesiastical  line.  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  1658,  and,  after  becoming  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Malta,  was  admitted  to 
the  dignity  of  grand  prior  of  Cyprus,  which 
was  heteditaty  in  his  family.  His  subsequent 
application  to  philosophy  and  jurisprudence, 
And  the  accomplishments  which  he  acquired  by 
foreign  travel,  occasioned  his  designation  by 
the  republic  to  offices  of  considerable  trust  and 
Confidence.  He  was  first  appointed  intenc^ant 
of  the  marine,  in  1685  >  ^"^  ^^^  designed  to 
have  been  sent  embassador  to  France.  But  hav- 
ing determined  on  embracing  the  ecclesiastical 
•  life,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  entrusted 
with  different  commissions  which  led  him  to 
high  dignities  in  the  church.  In  the  year  1692 
he  was  sent  embassador  to  Peter  11.  king  of 
Portugal,  and  made  titular  archbishop  of 
Rhodes.  For  his  services  in  that  embassy  he 
t«ras,  on  his  return,  created  cardinal  by  .pope 
Innocent  XII.  and  nominated  a  short  time 
afterwards  to  the  bishopric  of  Padua.  He  died 
In  the  year  1722.     iWi?rm.— M. 

CORNARO,  Lewis,  a  noble  Venetian,  ce- 
lebrated for  a  long  life  procured  by  strict  temper- 
ance, was  born  in  1467.  ■  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  spurious  offspring  of  the 'great  Cornaro 
family,  since  it  is  said  that  from  a  defect  in  his 


birth  he  was  excluded  from  the  honours  and 
employments  of  the  state.  He  possessed  a  large 
property,  and  married  a  lady  of  the  house  of 
Spilemberg  at  Udina,  by  whom,  when  both 
were  advanced  in  years,  he  had  an  only  daugh-  % 
ter.  Ii^  the  younger  part  of  life  he  lived  freely, 
and  brought  himself  into  a  bad  state  of  health, 
which  he  corrected  by  a  steady  adherence  to 
regimen.  This  he  carried  to  such  a  degree  of 
rigoinr,  as  to  allow  himself  no  more  than  t^vclve 
ounces  of  food  and  fourteen  of  wine  daily. 
By  this  means  he  perfectly  recovered  a  sound 
state  of  body  $  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
efforts  of  reason  and  philosophy,  he  subdued  a 
natural,  propensity  to' anger  and  impatience  in 
his  temper.  He  employed  his  fortune  in  im- 
proving his  estate  by  the  draining  of  marshes, 
and  erecting  buildings,  and  in  the  cnco^rage- 
ment  of  literature,  and  the  arts  of  music, 
painting,  and  sculpture.  *  At  a  very  advanced 
age  he  wrote  several  works  concerning  regimen 
in  ^neral,  and  the  particular  mode  of  living  he 
himself  followed,  which  appear  tp  have  been 
collected  in  his  '*  Discorsi  dcUa  Vita  sobria,*' 
Pad.  1558,  Fenrt,  1562,  &c.  &c*  a  work  which 
has  undergone  a  great  number  of  editions,  and 
has  been  translated  into  most  European  lan- 
guages. Many  of  its  rules  are  well  deserving 
of  attention ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he 
does  not  recommend  to  all  the  severity  of  regi>. 
men  he  himself  pracrised.  He  was  likewise  an 
author  upon  another  subject,  and  wrote  **  Trat- 
tato  delle  Acque,'*  Fad,  i56o{ATreatiseonthc 
Waters,  &c.),  in  which  he  treats  of  the  lagunes 
surrounding  Venice,  and  the  means  of  repair- 
ing the  injuries  they  had  sustained  from  neg- 
lect and  accidents.  Cornaro  died  at  Padua  m 
1 565 ,  in  his  ninety-eighth  year.  His  wife  sur- 
vived him,  and  lived  to  nearly  the  same 
age.  Thuani  Hist.  Tiraboschi.  Holier  BibL 
Med.^A. 

CQRNARO-PISCOPIA,  Lucretia  He- 
lena, an  illustrious  Venetian  lady,  daughter  of 
a  procurator  of  St.  Mark,  became  extremely 
celebrated  in  her  time  for  her  learning  and  ac- 
complishments. She  was  born  at  Venice  in 
1646 ;  and,  feeling  early  a  strong  propensity  to 
devotion  as  well  as  to  literature,  she  took  the  vow 
of  chastity  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  firmly  re- 
fused every  offer  of  marriage  afterwards  made 
her,  though  a  dispensation  from  her  vow  had 
been  obtained  without  her  knowledge.  Her 
acquaintance  with  languages  comprehended  not 
only  the  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  Latin, 
but  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  with  a  tincture  of 
the  Arabic.  She  composed  verses,  which  she' 
sung  to  her  instrument  \  could  discourse  team- 
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edly  on  die  most.abstruse  qaestions  relative  ta 
all  the  scholasdc  sciences,  'and  obtained  such  a 
reputation,  that  the  universit]^  of  Fadua  would 
have  granted  her  a  seat  amonff  the  doctors  in 
theoloey,  had  it  not  been  for  the  oppositioh  of 
the  bishop.  She  was,  however,  honoured  with 
the  cap  of  doctor  in  philosophy,  wh^ch  she 
received  in  1678  in  the  cathedral  of  Padua,  na 
other  building  being  able  to  accommodate  the 
vast  confluence  of  persons  of  rank  of  both  sexes 
who  assembled  to  this  splendid  and  extraordinary 
ceremoniah  She  was  aggregated  to  most  of 
the  principal  literary  academies  in  Italy,  and 
scarcely  any  person  of  distinction  visited  the 
^lintry  without  paying  his  respects  to  a  lady 
whose  fame  extended  throughout  Europe. .  She 
l)ad  a  great  desire  to  enter  into  ^ome  religious 
society  j  but  from  the  entreaties  of  her  father 
was  content  to  reside  in  his  house,  wearing  the 
habit  of  the  benedictine  nuns,  and  observing 
the  rules  of  the  order.  She  died  in  1684,  at 
ibe  age  of  thirty-eight.  Many  funeral  eulogies 
Ifj  the  learned  were  pronounced  in  her  honour* 
Her  works  were  published  by  the  abbot  Bac« 
cbini-,  in  8vq.  Parmay  1688  :  they  consist  of 
ftcademkal  discourses  in  Italian,  Latin  eulogies 
in  th^  lapidary  style,  .some  Latin  letters,  and 
nn  Italian  translation  of  a  devotional  work  of 
XAnspergius.  The  merit  of  these  pieces  i^ 
found  not  to  corresppnd  with  the  high  repjuta- 
tio^  of  the  fuithoress  during  her  life ;  the  sin*- 
gularity  of  whose  attainments  appears  to  have 
Seen  the  principal  cause  of  the  sKlmiration  be- 
stowed upon  her.  '  Morm.     Tiraboschi.—^AM 

CORNAZZANIj  Antont,  an  eminent  Ita- 
lian poet,  was  bom  ac  Placentia  in  the  fifteenth 
icenturf.  He  lived  long  at  Milan ;  and  being 
obliged,  in  the  troubles  which  followed  the 
'deaUi  of  Francis  Sfarza^  to  take  refuge  at 
Venice,  he  was  honourably  entertained  by  the 
£imous  general  Bartholomew  CoUeone, .  whose 
life  he  afterwards  wrote.  He  resided  some 
tim^e  in  France,  and  finally  settled  in  Ferrara, 
where  ^e  was  patronised  by  duke  Hercules  I. 
and  his  duchess,  i<ucretia  Borgia.  He  proba- 
bly died  at  Ferrara^  but  the  time  is  not  known. 
He  w^s  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  worksj 
v-erse  and  prose,  Latin  and  Italian.  In  the  lat- 
ter, he  composed  the  lives  of  the  Virgin  M^pry 
and  of  Christ,  both  in  t^r^  rima,  and  also  a 
poem  on  the  art  military;  but  his  sonnets 
icanaopi,  apd  other  lyric  poems,  are  most  va,- 
hied,  and  are.  »aid  by  Qf^ailriQ  to  be  the  most 
perfect  of  their  kind  in  the  la^gnage*  He 
wrote  in  Latin»  boiides  t^ue  life  c^  CoUeone,  9 
treatiise  <^  Ih  MLi^lkrihitf  94ix%Mrs«di$  i''  a^^  w-' 
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other^  *'  pe  cxeellcBtum  Virorum  principlboa 
ab  origine  mundi."     Tiraboschu — A. 

CORNEILLE,  Michael,  a  pointer  of  merit» 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1642.  His  father,  of  the 
same  name  and  profession, .  gave  him  the  first 
instructions  in  his  "art ;  and  a  prize  which  he 
gained  at  the  academy  caused  him  to  be  sent  to 
Rome  as  one  of  the  royal  pensioners.  He 
studied  some  years  in  Italy,  and  particularly 
formed  himself  upon  the  taste  of  the  Carracci. 
He  made  himself  master  of  clair*obscure,  per* 
spective,  and  landscape,  drew  correctly,  and 
cav^  a  noble  and  graceful  air  to  his  heads.  On 
his  return,  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy 
in  1663,  where  he  afterwards  became  a  pro« 
fessor.  While  employed  on  works  of  his  own, 
he  always  spent  part  of  his  time  in  copying- 
those  of  the  great  masters,  which  gave  hii(^ 
great  facility  In  drawing ;  and,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Italians  tliemselves,  no  French  paintejr 
succeeded  bettepin  imitating  their  manner.  By 
his  frequ^  copying  of  the  Carracci,  whose 
pictures  were  blackened  by  time,  he  acquired  a 
dark  cast  of  colouring,  inclining  to  the  violet^ 
His  assiduous  labour  gave  him  the  stone,  for 
which  he  was  cut,  but  without  lasting  relief. 
Lewis  XIV.  was  fond  of  his  performances  ^ 
and  '  the  dauphin,  perceiving  that  he  was  not 
among  the  artists  employed  in  the  Invalid^ 
^ave  him  a  chapel  to  paint  in  that  churcl^ 
lyhich  he  finished  in  fresco,  notwithstanding 
his  sufierings.  He  died,  unmarried,  at  Paris 
in  X708,  aged  sixty-six.  He  was  of  a  mil4 
;md  amjajble  character,  and  by  his'  politeness 
acquired  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him... 
His  principal  works  are  in  the. churches  of. 
Paris,  and  at  Versailles  and  Fontain'b.leau.  A 
picture  of  his  at  Chantilly  is  celebrated,  in  which 
h^  has  represented  the  Historic  Muse  tearing 
from  a  book  which  records  the  actions  of  ^  , 
Great  Conde  those  leaves  which  relate  to  th^ 
civil  wars  when  he  bore  sgrms  against  his  coun<- 
try.  Conieille  himself  etched  several  plates^ 
and  engravings  have  been  made  by  other  apos^ 
ters  from  several  of  his  pieces. 

His  brother,  John-Baptist,  was  adso  a 
painter,  and  a  member  of  the  acsulemy.  D*4r* 
genvilU  Vks  <Us  Peintres. — A. 

CORNEILLE,  Peter,  a  sublime  genius, 
at  the  'head  of  dramatic  poetry  in  France, 
born  at  Rouen  in  1606,  was  tlio  eldest  son  of 
Peter  ComeiUc^  warden  of  the  forests  and 
waters  in  the  viscounty  of  Roven.  He  was 
brovght  up  to  the  bar,  and  /or  some  time  apt* 
ed  ^s  advocate  at  his  native  city,  without  disco* 
vermg  itpy  taJ(Ci»t  for  poctiy.    At  length,  a  Jbv^ 
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^venture  awalcened  his  dormant  genius,  and 

Save  him  the  subject  of  **  Melite,"  a  comedy, 
is  first  dram;itic  piece,  which  was'acted  with 
prodigious  success.     At  that  period  the  French 
^tage  was  nearly  in  a  barbarous  state,  possess- 
ing only  cold  and  unnatural  tragedies,,  and  farc- 
ical comedies.    Corneille,  pursuing  his  career, 
wrote  severer  other  pieces,  chiefly  comic,  and 
at  length  blazed  out  in  the  **  Cid,"  represented 
in  1636.     Cardinal  Richelieu,  though  a  pro- 
tector of  literature,  had  not  taste  enough  to 
distinguish  its  real  merits,  and  had  also  the 
weakness  of  desiring  himself  to  take  the  lead 
among  writers,   as  he  did  among  statesmen. 
While,    therefore,    he   kept   in   pay   a   num- 
ber of  subaltern  and  adulatory  authors,  he  was 
jealous  of  a  rising  genius  like  Corneille.     He 
endeavoured  to  damp  by  criticism  the  public 
admiration  with  which  die  Cid  was  received, 
and  he  engaged  Scudery  to  compose  an  elaborate 
critique  on  the  pie.cc.    The  French  Academy 
was  at  length  called  in  to  decide  on  its  merits, 
and  shewed  itself,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
too  complaisant  to  its  founder  and  patron.     It 
was  not  difficult  to  point  out  great  faults  in  the 
Cid,  but  it  possessed  many  beauties,  and  of 
a  kind  peculiarly  qualified   to  strike  on   the 
theatre ;  whence  it  triumphed^  in  the  public 
favour  over  the  minister  and  his  critics.    This 
piece  was  followed  by   **  The  Horaces,"  by 
**  Cinna,'^  by  **  Polieucte,**'  all  considered  as 
master-pieces  of  the  French  theatre,  and  cer- 
tainly beyond  comparison  superior  to  all  the 
works  of  former  French  dramatists*    His  cha- 
racter is  elevation  of  sentiment,  force  and  dig- 
nity of  expression,  and  a  striking  display  of  the 
great  passions  which  agitate  the  mind.     In  the 
soft  and  tender  he  is  less  happy ;  and  an  Eng- 
lish critic  would  say  in  general,  that  he  is  more 
an  orator  than  a  poet,  and  rather  surveys  the 
opeVations  of  the  soul  as   a  spectator,   than 
adopts  them  as  an  actor.     He  peculiarly  excels 
in  his  Roman  personages,  the  artificial  gran- 
dear  of  whose  sentiments  he  had  well  studied 
in  their  historians.     In  versification  he  is  rec- 
koned excellent  in  some  of  his  best  passages, 
but  unequal  and  without  any  decided  system. 
Besides  the  works  above  mentioned,  his  **  Pom- 
pee,"    "  Rodogune,"   and    «  Sertorius,"    are 
esteemed  ;  but  too  many  of  the  performances  of 
his  declining  years  attest  the  gradual  declension 
of  his  genius,  which  retained  its  fertility,  after 
it  had  lost  the  qualities  which  had  distinguish- 
ed its  flourishing  period.     His  comedy  of  **  Lc 
Menteur,**    imitated   from   the  Spanish,    was 
superior  to  those  of  bis  contemporaries^  and 


"^as  regarded  as  a  model  till  the  appearance  of 
Moliere.  He  wrote  also  £ome  religious  pieces, 
particularly  a  translation  in  verse  of  the  work 
**  On  the  Imitation  of  Jetus  Christ,"  which, 
Voltaire  says,  was  printed  thirty-two  times, 
but  cannot  be  read  once. 

Corneille  was  elected  into  the  French  Aca- 
demy in  1647.  He  lived  long  to  enjoy  his  re- 
putation, which  was  such,  that  the  name  of 
the  Great  Corneille  has  been  appropriated  to  him 
among  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Lotdis  le  Grand\ 
yet  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  a  rival, 
Racine,  rising  to  the  place  which  he  could 
scarcely  maintain.  He  seems  to  have  been 
little  favoured  by  fortune,  for  we  are  told  by 
d'Alembert  (Eloge  de  Despreaux),  that  **  after 
the  death  of  Colbert,  the  pension  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  given  to  Corneille  was  suppressed, 
though  this  great  man  was  poor,  old,  sickly, 
and  dying/'  A  gratuity  of  200  louis  which  he 
then  obtained  from  the  icing  is  attributed  to  the 
generous  interference  of  Boileau,  who  offered  to 
resign  his  own  pension,  provided  Corneille's 
might  be  restored.     He  died  in  1684. 

The  foUovring  portrait  of  this  illustrious 
writer  is  given  by  his  nephew,  Fontcrielle : 
''  Corneille  was  of  a  good  size,  with  a  simple 
and  ordinary  presence,  always  negligent  and 
careless  of  nis  appearance.  His  countenance 
was  agreeable ;  he  had  a  large  nose,  handsome 
mouth,  eyes  full  of  fire,  lively  expression,  and 
strongly  marked  features.  His  pronunciation 
was  rather  indistinct.  He  was  acquainted  with 
polite  literature,  history,  and  politics,  but  he 
chiefly  regarded  them  in  their  connecrion  with 
dramatic  writing}  for  other  parts  of  know- 
ledge he  had  neither  curiosity  nor  much  tsteem* 
He  spoke  little,  even  upon  the  topics  with 
which  he  was  best  acquainted,  and  gave  so 
little  relief  to  what  he  said,  that  to  discover 
the  Great  Corneille  it  was  necessary  to  read  him. 
His  temper  was  hasty,  and  occasionally  some- 
what rough;  but  essentially  he  was  easy  to 
live  with,  a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  a 
kind  and  tender  friend.  His  constitution  was 
inclined  to  love,  but  not  to  libertinism,  and  his 
attachments  were  seldom  deep.  He  had  a 
proud  and  independent  soul ;  no  suppleness^ 
no  management,  which  rendered  him  very  fit 
to  paint  Roman  virtue,  but  very  little  so  to 
make  his  fortune.  He  did  not  love  the  court ; 
he  presented  t6  it  a  face  little  known,  a  great 
name  which  inspired  nothing  but  bare  applause^ 
and  a  species  of  merit  not  suited  to  the  climate. 
His  incapacity  for  business  was  only  equalled 
by  his  aversion  to  it  \  and  he  had  more  love  for 
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money  than  ability  ta  amass  it.  By  being 
accustomed  to  praises,  he  was  not  rendered  in- 
different to  them  ;  but  though  sensible  to  fame^ 
he  was  free  from  vanity.  Sometimes  he  relied 
too  little  on  his  singular  merit,  and  too  readily- 
admitted  the  idea  of  rivals."  Comeillc  left 
three  sons,  two  of  whom  entered  into  the  army, 
and  one  became  an  abbot.  Of  his  dramatic 
works,  the  best  edition  was  that  of  Joly,  lo  vols, 
lamo.  1738)  till  the  capital  one  published  by 
Voltaire  in  12  vols.  8vo.'  1764,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  grand-niece  of  Comeille,  whom  the 
modem  jpoet  had  besides  g^erously  educated, 
and  advantageously  placed  in  the  world.  This 
contains  a  commentary  on  all  the  best  pieces, 
and  other  valu^le  additions,  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  taste  of  the  editor.  It  has 
been  reprinted  both  in  4tol  and  1 2mo.  Moreri. 
Nauv.  Diet.  Hist.  Voltaire  SiecU  de  flouts 
XIV.— h. 

CORNEILLE,  Thomas,  brother  of  J^eter, 
born  at  Rouen  in  1625,  also  a  poet,  "  would," 
says  Voltaire,  "  have  enjoyed  a  great  reputa- 
tion, had  he  been  without  a  brother/'  He 
distinguished  himself  while  studying  rhetoric 
at  the  Jesuits'  school  at  Rouen,  by  composing 
a  theatrical  piece  in  Latin,  which  the  master 
substituted  to  that  which  was  meant  for  repre- 
sentation by  the  scholars.  He  appeared  as  a 
writer  in^  various  walks,  but  was  principally 
known  for  his  cbmpositions  for  the  stage,  of 
which  he  wrote  no  fewer  than  thirty-four. 
Some  of  his  tragedies  obtained  considerable 
applause,  and  kept  a  place  on  the  theatre, 
chiefly  from  the  merit  of  the  plot,  and  some 
"^  passages  happily  versified.  **  He  had  not,'* 
says  Voltaire,"  ''the  strength  and  compass  of 
genius  of  his  elder  brother ;  but  he  spoke  his 
language  with  more  purity,  though  more  fee- 
bly." He  composed  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
••  Ariane,"  one  of  his  most  successful  pieces, 
cost  him  only  seventeen  daysj  and  "  The 
Earl  of  Essex  only  forty.  The  memory  of 
Thomas  G)rneille  was  so  powerful,  that  he 
could  recite  his  plays  from  beginning  to  end. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  private  wortli,  modest, 
candid,  favourable  to  the  merit  of  others,  even 
his  rivals,  giving  and  receiving  advice  with 
good-will,  and  extremely  polite  even  in  an  ad- 
vanced age.  It  is  said  he  never  made  an 
enemy.  He  lived  in  perfect  union  with  his 
brother.  They  married  two  sisters,  and  had 
just  the  saxne  number  of  children,  who  all  com- 
posed one  harmonious  family.  They  had  not 
^ivided  the  portions  of  their  wives  when  Peter 
died,  after  they  had  been  twenty-five  years 
Aiarri^d*      Thomas   was    %  jpcmber  of   the 


French  Academy,  and  of  that  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles-lettres.  He  became  blind  toward^ 
the  close  of  life,  but  still  employed  himself  ia 
literary  concerns,  which  the  slenderness  of.  his 
circumstances  probably  rendered  necessary. 
He  died  in  1709.  His  dramatic  works  were 
republished  by  Joly  in  1738,  in  5  vols.  i2mo. 
He  published  besides  a  "  Translation  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,"  and  of  some  of  his  other 
pieces,  into  French  verse  j  a  "  Dictionary  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,"  2  vols,  folio ;  an  ^  Uni- 
versal Gcographicat  and  Historical  Dictionary,** 
3  vols,  folio ;  and  *'  Observations  on  Vaugelas.** 
Aforeri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CORNELIA,   an   illustrious   Roman   lady, 
was  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder, 
and  married  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  who 
was  consul  B.C.  177.     He  left  her  a  widow  with 
twelve  children,  to  whose  education  she  devot- 
ed all  her,  time  and  attention.     Plutarch  afiirms 
that  Ptolemy  king  of   Egypt  offered  her  hi^ 
hand  and  throne,  which  she  refused.     None  of 
her  children  came  to  maturity  except  the  two 
famous   democratical   tribunes,   Tiberius    and 
Caius  Gracchus,  and  a  daughter,  married  to 
Scipio  the  Younger.     Her  sons  were  greatlj 
indebted  to  her  for  those  qualities  which  raised 
them   to  such  distinction.     She  formed  their 
language   and  manners,    presided   over    their 
studies,  and  engaged,  the  ablest  Greek  masters 
to  instruct  them  in  eloquence,  and  the  literature 
of  their  country.    She   regarded   their  profi- 
cience  with  laudable  pride.     It  is  related  Uiat  a 
Campanian  lady,  who  was  a  guest  in  her  house, 
having  displayed  before  her  all  her  jewels  and 
other  decorations,    Cornelia   brought  in    her 
children,  and  shewed  them  to  the  stranger  as 
her  most  precious  treasure.     She  was  herself 
well  versed  in  letters;   and   Cicero  mentions 
that  he  had  read  some  of  his  epistles,  whence 
it  appeared,  that  her  sons  were  educated  not. 
only  on  the  bosom,  but  in  the  language  of  tlieir 
mother.     It  seems  probable,   that   she   urged 
them  to  the  career  of  ambition  which  proved 
in  the  end  so  fatal  to  them  ;  for  it  is  said,  that 
she  reproached  them  in  their  youth  that  she 
was  still  known  as  the  niotlier-in-law  of  Scipio, 
not  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.    She  bore  with 
magnanimity   their  unhappy  death,  regarding 
them  as  victims  to  a  great  public  cause..     She. 
spoke  of  tlie  consecrated  places  in  which  they 
fell,  and  said,  "  they  were  monuments  worthy 
of  them ;"  and  being  once  condoled  with  on 
their  account,  she  gravely  replied,  that  "  tliq 
woman  who  had  had   the  Gracchi  for  sons 
ought  not  to  be  esteemed  unfortunate."    She" 
retiM  to  a    country-house    near  Miscnuni| 
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wllCTC  sKc  lived  in  a  KospitaUe  manner,  enter- 
taining her  friends,  and  always  keeping  in  her 
house  some  learned  Greeks,  and  other  persons 
of  a  fitcrary  character.  The  kings  in  alliance 
il^ith  Rome  testified  their  veneration  for  her 
father's  memory  and  her  own  virtues,  by  pre- 
sents, to  which  she  made  suitable  returns.  The 
subject  of  her  conversation  was  frequently  her 
father,  of  whom  she  related  many  interesting 
anecdotes.  She  often  spoke  of  her  sons  with- 
out a  sigh  or  a  tear,  and  recounted  their  actions 
with  as  much  tranquillity  as  if  she  had  been 
speaking  of  some  ancient  heroes.  This  appa- 
rent insensibility  made  some  persons  imagipe, 
that  the  greatness  of  her  loss  had  affected  her 
understanding  ;•  not  knowing  (says  Plutarch 
generously)  how  far  a  noble  mind,  aided  by 

ijood  instructions,  can  support  itself  under  ca- 
amity.  The  Roman  people 'erected  her  statue 
in  the  portico  of  Metellus^  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  the  inscription,  **  To  Cornelia  mother  of 
the  Gracchi."  Plutarch^  ViU  Gracch.  Gcero  de 
clar.  Orat.  Plinii  lib.  xxxfv,  Faler*  Maxim. 
lib,  iv.     Tacit t  Dta',  de  Orator, — A. 

CORNELIUS,  pope;  or  bishop  of  Rome,  in 
die  third  century,  was  a  native  oi  that  city,  and 
elected  to  Kis  office  in  the  year  251,  by  a  vast 
majority  of  the  Christians  at  Rome,  on  account 
of  his  extraordinary  integrity,  peaceable  temper, 
great  modesty,  and  many  other  eminent  virtues ; 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  opposed  by  Nova- 
tian,  a  presbyter  of  that  church,  who  was  a  man 
of  uncommon '  learning  and  eloquence,  but  of 
an  austere  and  rigid  character.'  One  of  the 
principal  circumstances  which  disturbed  his 
peace  ^during  the  short  space  of  fifteen  months, 
oetween  his  election  and  his  death,  was  a  divi- 
sion in  his  church,  occasioned  by  die  opposi- 
tion above  mentioned,  and  which  gave  rise  to 
the  sect  of  the  Novatians.  The  chief  difference 
between  the  latter  and  their  brethren  was,  their 
refusing  to  readmit  to  the  communion  of  the 
church  those  who,  after  baptism,  had  fallen 
into  the  commission  of  heinous  crimes.  But 
the  measure  resorted  to  by  Cornelius  of  excom- 
municating and  anathematising  his  opponent, was 
tmworthy  of  his  character,  and  a  sure  means 
of  establisl^ing  the  schism  which  took  its  date 
from  that  period.  Had  he  taken  counsel  from 
his  own  meekness  and  prudence,  instead  of  the 
intemperate  advice  of  his  brother  bishops,  the 
Novatians,  as  a  distinct  sect  of  Christians,  would 
probably  not  have  survived  his  own  time.  On 
the  revival  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
under  th^  emperor  Gallus,  Cornelius  was  se- 
parated from  nis  flock,  and  banished  to  Centum^ 
stlU,  now  CWita-vecchiay  where  he  appears  to 


have  died  a  natural  death,  in  the  fear  n^t. 
Euseb.  Hist.  JSccL  lib.  vL  cap.  €•  Mosh,  EccL 
Hist.  Sac.  III.     Moreri.     Bower.-^^M* 

CORNER^S,  Christopher,  a  German 
protestant  divme,  was  born  at  Fach,  in  the  circle 
of  Franconia,  in  ici8.  He  most  probabty  was 
educated  at  Frankfort,  where  he  became  a  pro- 
fessor in  theology  y  and  afterwards  was  appoint- 
ed minister  and  superintendant  of  the  churches 
in  the  Marche  of  Brandenburg.  He  died  ia 
1594,  leaving  behind  him,  ampng  other  worigiy 
**  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms ;  "  Commen- 
taries on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  ta  the  Ro- 
mans, and  to  the  Galatians ;"  "  Cantica  Sa- 
cra;*' "  Symbola -^cumenica  5'*  **  Notes  on 
Cicero's  Orations,"  &c.     MorerL — M* 

CORNETO,  Adrian,  cardinal,  and  sur- 
named  Castellesi,  from  the  place  of  his  birth 
in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  recommended  . 
himself  so  far  by  his  talents  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  that  pope  Innocent  VIL  sent  him  in  the 
quality  of  nuncio  to  England  ;  where  he  became 
so  acceptable  to  Hemy  VII.  that  he  obtained 
from  that  prince  the  bishoprics  of  Hereford,  and 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  afterwards  resided  as 
papal  nuncio  at  the  court  of  France.  On  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  successively  appointed 
clerk  and  treasurer  to  the  apostolic  chamber^ 
and  secretary  to  pop6  Alexander  VI.  from 
whom  he  received  a  cardinal's  hat  in  the  year 
1503.  A  few  months  after  his  elevation  to  that 
dignity,  he  nearly  escaped  being  poisoned  at  a 
supper  to  which  ne  was  invited  tor  that  purpose 
by  the  infamous  C^sar  Borgia, '  natural  son  of 
that  pope.  The  pontiff  himself,  however,  fcH 
a  victim  to  the  nefarious  scheme,  by  drinking 
the  wine  which  had  been  prepared  for  dispatch- 
ing cardinal  Corneto.  When  Julius  II.  was 
advanced  to  the  papacy,  he  found  so  many  ene- 
mies in  the  party  possessed  of  power,  that  he 
considered  himself  to  be  no  longer  safe  at  Rome, 
and  fled  for  concealment  to  the  mountains  in 
the  bishopric  of  Trent.  On  the  accession  of 
Leo  X.  to  the  tiara,  he  was  recalled  to  court ; 
but  engaging  in  criminal  intrigues  against  the 
government  of  that  pontiflT,  and  resenting  the 
terms  on  which  his  pardon  was  to  be  purchased, 
he  once^more  privately  fled  from  Rome,  in  the 
year  15 1 7.  No  certain  account  exists  of  his 
subsequent  fortunes.  This  cardinal  was  one  of 
the  first  reformers  of  the  barbarous  Latin  style 
which  obtained  in  his  time,  and  formed  nis 
taste  on  the  model  of  Cicero,  and  the  best  au- 
thors of  the  auffustan  age,  with  whose  writings 
he  appears  to  have  been  intimately  conversant. 
His  equiries  relative  to  the  purity  of  the  Latin 
language  were  tomposed  by  hun  during  his 
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letreat  among  the  Aip8»  and  were  puUIshed  un- 
der the  title  ^*  De  Sermone  Latino,"  &c.  with 
a  dedication  to  Charles  V.  when  prince  of 
Spain.  He  also  wrote  a  wort  *^  De  Vera  Phi- 
losophia,''  which  was  published  at  Cologne  in 
15^8.'  And  diat  he  was  an  admirer  of  the 
muses  may  be  collected  from  his  treatise  *•  De 
Poetis/'  his  poem  "  OntheChace,"  his  "Iter 
Julii  II.  Potibcis  Romania"  and  other  pieces,  of 
which  a  collection  was  published  at  Lyons  in 
1^48.  MarerL  Ncuv.  Vict.  Hist*  Landi  Hist» 
de  la  Liu  dUtal'u^  W.  IT.— M. 

CORNUTUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  an 
African  by  birth,  flourished  at  Rome  under  the 
emperors  Claudius  and  Nero,  by  the  latter  of 
whom  he  was  put  to  death,  in  the  fifty- fourth ' 
year  of  the  christian  a^ra.  He  was  the  precep- 
tor of  the  poet  Persius,  and  is  himself  also 
classed  among  the.  poets  and  grammarians^  as 
well  as  philosophers.  By  Aulus  Gellius,  Euse- 
bius,  Suidas,.  and  the  author  of  the  Life  of. 
Persius,  he  is  frequently  quoted.    Moreri.^M. 

CORONEL,  Paul,  a  learned  Spanish  eccle- 
siastic, and  a  natire  of  Segovia,  flourished  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
principally  disringuished  himself  by  his  profi- 
ciency in  the  oriental  languages,  ana  by  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sacred  scriptures  and  theo- 
logy,''  which  he  displayed  in  the  office  of  pro- 
fessor at  the  university  of  Salamanca.  But  his 
name  is  chiefly  deservmg  of  being  remembered 
by  posterity,  on  accoihit  of  his  having  been  one 
of  the  learned  men  seleeted  by  cardinal  Xime- 
nes  to  be  employed  in  publishing  his  magnifi^ 
cent  edition  of  the  polyglot  bible.  To  him  like- 
wise has  been  ascribed  an  addition  to  the  work 
of  Nidxoias  de  Lyra,  "  De  Translationum  Dif- 
ferentiis*"  He  died  in  the  year  1524*  Jfo- 
-M.  * 


rert.- 


CORONELLI,  ViNCBNT,  a  most  copious 
and  industrious  writer,  deserves  commemora- 
tfion  for  his  geographical  labours.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Venice,  entered  young  among  the  mi- 
nor conventuals,  and  having  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  matKematician,  was  made  cosmogra* 
pher  to  the  republic  in  1685.  He  was  after- 
wards public  professor  of  geography,  and  be- 
came general  of  his  order  in  1 702.  He  died  in 
1 7 18.  Few  writers  have  composed  with  so 
much  fertility  and  velocity*  A  folio  cost  him 
no  more  than  a  pamphlet  would  another  man. 
He  undertook  an  "  Universal  Library,**  which 
was  to  consist  of  forty  volumes  folio ;  but  seven 
only  appeared,  and  th^se  did  not  finish  the  third 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  The  undistinguishing 
mixture  of  matter,  good  and  bad,  in  them,  does 
not  inspire  much  regret  for  the  want  of  the  re- 


'mainder.  He  published  more  than  fowhun^ 
dred.  maps,  witn  explanations  of  them  in  many 
volumes,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  ^'  The 
Venetian  Atlas,"  13  vols,  and  «  The  Theatre, 
of  the  War,"  24  vols.  Such  was  his  reputa- 
tion, that  he  was  applied  to  by  the  cardinal 
d'Estrees  to  make  globes  for  X^wis  XIV.$  and 
he  finished  two  in  1683,  ofthe  diameter  of  ele- 
ven feet  eleven  inches  and  six  lines,  vety  cu« 
riovsly  ornamented  with  emblems,  inscriptions, 
&c.  /^They  were  placed  in  the  royal  library  in 
Paris ;  and  M.  de  la  Hire  published  a  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  1704.  Coronetli  seems  to  have 
been  .an  enthusiast  in  his  favourite  studies.  He 
founded  at  Venice  a  cosmographical  academy, 
the  members  of  which  took  the  title  of  Argo- 
nauts.    Moreri.     TirahsM.^A, 

CORRADINI  DE  SEZZ  A,Pe^erMarcel- 
utNUS,  cardinal,  received  his  surname  from  tht 
place  of  his  birth,  which  was  anciently  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  colony  in  the  country  of  the  Vol- 
sci.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  chiefly  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  un« 
til  he  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  advo- 
cates at  Rome.  .His  abilities  and  character  re* 
commended  him  to  the  notice  and  esteem  of 
pope  Clement  XL' who  appointed  him  his  au- 
ditor, and  afterwards  gave  him  other  honours- 
able  and  colifidential  offices.  But  the  jealousies 
and  intrigues  of  the  courtiers  determmed  him 
to  relinquish  his  employments,  and  to  retire  to 
Montefiascone,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  his 
time  to  literary  studies*  In  that  retreat  he  con- 
tinued till  he  was  created  cardinal  by  pope  In* 
nocent  XIII.  in  the  year  1721.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  2743,  when  he  had  nearly  completed 
his  eighty-third  year.  Cardinal  Corradihi  was 
the*  author  of  a  learned  and  curious  work,  en- 
titled <'  Vetus  Latium,  profanum  &  sacrum/' 
in  two  volumes  folio,,  and  afterwards  reprinted 
at  Rome,  1704,  and  1736,  in  seven  volume^ 
quarto ;  and  of  a  well-written  history,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  of  his  native  place,  entitled  *<  De 
Civitate  &  Ecclesia  Settina,"  Rome,  1702^ 
quarto.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been/the  author 
of  3^  treatise  relative  to  the  rights  contested  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  pope,  entitled  "  De 
Jure  Precum  Primariarium,  and  printed  in 
1 707,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Conrad  Oli^ 
gemus.     Moreri^    Nouv.  Did*  Hist, — M. 

CORREA,  Ema-nuel,  a  learned  Poitugueae 
ecclesiastic  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was^a  i|a- 
tive  of  the  city  of  Elvas,  in  the  province  of 
Alcntejo.  He  was  a  doctor  of  canon  lawj  rec-  . 
tor  of  St.  Sebasti^,  and  synodal  examiner  at. 
Lisbon ;  and  is  spoken  oi^  as  a  proficient  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.    He  was 
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<(51itempoVary  with  the  celebrated  Lewis  de  Ca- 
moens,  and  was  the  first  who"  wrote  notes  and 
illustrations  on  the  Lusiad  of  that  poet,  which 
were  printed  at  Lifbon  after  the  death  of  their 
author. 

There  was  another  Emanuel  Cokrea,  of 
Portuguese  Extraction,  who  was  bom  at  Loan- 
da,  the  capital  cf  Angola,  in  Africa.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  different  professorships  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Evora,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor in  theology ;  and  afterwards  became  provin- 
cial of  the  Jesuits,  and  assistant  to  the  general  of 
,  the  order  ,at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
1708.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
**  Idea  Consiliarii,  &c."     Mbreru — M. 

CORREGGIO,  Antonio  Allegri  da,  a 
famous  painter,  was  born  at  Correggio  in  the 
Modenese,  in  1 494.    His-  father  was  Pellegrino  • 
Allegri,  a  person  of  a  reputable  condition,  ori.5 
ginally  from  Castello  di  Campagnola.     It  is  not 
certainly  known  who  was  Antonio's  master  in 
his  art.    Mantegna  and  Bianchi  arc  mentioned ; 
but  he  had  so  little  of  their  manner,  that  he 
may  be  reckoned  self-taught.     What  is  more 
extraordinary,  he  acquired  his  excellence  with- 
•    out  ever  visiting  Rome  or  Venice,  or  studying 
the  works  of  the  great  masters.     He  appears  to 
have  lived  in  comparative  obscurity,  burdened 
with  a  numerous  family,  and  very  meanly  paid 
for  works  on  which  he  spent  much  time,  and 
^  which  have  been  the  admiration  of  posterity. 
He  was  peculiarly  excellent  as  a  colourist ;  and 
no  painter  perhaps  ever  equalled  him  in  the  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  his  flesh,  in  the  harmony,  na- 
ture! and  brilliancy  of  his  tints.     His  figures 
have  an  angelical  grace,  and  a  charming  expres- 
sion of  joy.     His  ideas  are  great  and  uncom- 
mon; his   invention  flowed  with  facility:  he 
often  patntM  without  previous  designs,  and,  as 
•he  himself  said,  his  thoughts  were  at  the  end 
of  his  pencil.     He  was  ^  the  ^  first  who  painted 
figures  suspended  as  it  were  in  the  air,  and 
.  gave  to  ceiltnes  that  foreshortening  which  is  so 
essential  to  their^eflfect.     It  is  faid,  that  even 
Raphael  had  no  other  idea  of  a  painted  ceiling 
•than  a  piece  of  tapestry  nailed  over  it.     Cor- 
reggio had  also  a  perfect  knowledge  of  clair- 
.  obscure,  which  he  wonderfully  exhibited  in  his 
'famous  picture  called  La  Notte^  representing 
the  nativity,  as  a  night-scene,  where  the  light 
proceeds  from  the  body  of  the  child  Jesus.    For 
/  -this  piece,  done  for  the  church  of  St;  Prosper 
nin  Rcggio,-hc  received  only  the  value  of  about 
eight  pistoles.     He  was.  a  modest  man,  of  -a  ti- 
•  mid  disposition,  and  pot  quklified  to  bring  him- 
i«clf  forwards  accordiiig  to  his  merits.    Yet  that 
«iie  was  not^insensible  of  his  own  value,  appears 


from  his  often-quoted  exclamation,  after  view- 
ing with  astonishment  a  capital  piece  of  Ra- 
phael:   "I  too  am  a  painter!"     There  was 
only  wanting  to  his  excellence  somewhat  more 
correctness  in   his  drawing,   and  firmness   of 
outline,  and  a  greater  variety  in  the  airs  of  his 
heads ;  but  his  deficiency  in  these  respects  may 
be  attributed  to  his  want  of  the  advantages  of 
education.     The  cause  of  his  death,  according 
to  Vasari,  was  very  singular.     Having  received 
at  Parma  a  payment  of  sixty  crowns  in  copper 
money,  he  was  so  impatient  to  carry  it  to  his 
family,  that  he  walked  four  leagues  with  the 
bag  upon  his  back,  in  the  heat  of  the  day.     A 
draught  of  cold  water,  which  he  took  to  refresh 
him^f,  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  proved 
fatal.     This  story  is  doubted ;  because  it  ap- 
pears that  he  died  at  the  beginning  of  March, 
when  the  weather  was  not  likely  to  be  hot ;  yet 
violent  exercise  and  fatigue  might  readily  have 
produced  the  effect  assigned.     His  death  took 
place  at  Correggio  in  1534,  when  he  was  only 
forty  years  of  age — a  short  period  of  life  in 
which  to  have  earned  immortal   fame !     His 
greatest  works  are,  the  dome  of  the  cathedral 
in  Parma,  and  several   other   pictures   in  the 
churches  of  that  city ;  and  many  of  his  pieces 
form  some  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
Dresden  gallery,  that  of  the  duke  of  Parma, 
and  the  collections  of  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain.     Many  of 
them  have  been  engraved.     A  noble  testimony 
to  the  merit  of  Correggio  is  given  in  two  let- 
ters written  from  Parma  by  Annibal  Carracci^ 
in  which  he  speaks  of  his  works  with  ecstacy^ 
and  expresses  the  utmost  astonishment  that  so 
great  a  man  should,  during  his  life-time,  be  so 
little  known,  and  so  poorly  recompenced.  lyAr^ 
genville,    ^irahoschu — A. 

CORSINI,  Edward,  a  learned  Italian  monk 
of  the  EcoIeS'PieSj  was  born  at  Fanano,  in  the 
year  1 702.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he 
chiefly  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy ;  and  when  he  was  little  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  produced  an  able  and  judi- 
cious work,  entitled  "  Philosophical  and  Ma- 
thematical Institutions,"  in  six  volumes  octavo^ 
in  which  the  principles  of  true  philosophy  were 
maintained  in  opposition  to  the  fancies  of  the 
Aristotelian  school.  Encouraged  by  the  fa- 
vourable reception  which  that  work  met  with, 
he  published,  in  1735,  a  new  course  of  **  Ele- 
mentary Geometry,"  distinguished  both  by  pre-* 
cbion  and  perspicuity.  The  above  treatises 
were  some  years  afterwards  republished  by  the 
author,  with  considerable  corrections,  and  with 
the  addition  to  the  latter  of  ^'  Elements  of  prac-» 
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tical  Geometry."  After  the  publication  of  these 
works,  the  author  having  applied  himself  for 
some  years  to  the.  study  of  the  ancient  classics^ 
and,  in  particular,  of  the  Greek  writers,  un- 
dertook a  work,  entitled  "  Fasti  Attici,  in  qui- 
bus  Archontum  Atheniensium  Scries,  Philoso- 
phorum  aliorumque  illustrium  Virorum  Mtzs, 
atquc  praecipua  Atticatfttlistorix  Capita  descri- 
buntur."  This  valuable  and  important  per- 
formance appeared  at  different  periods,  in  four 
volumes  quarto;  the  first  volume  in  1734,  and 
the  last  ten  years  afterwards.  In  the  year  1 746 
he  was  appointed,  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  meta- 
physics in  the  university  of  Pisa.  On  that  oc- 
casion he  followed  the  bent  of  his  genius,  and 
composed  **  A  Course  of  Metaphysics,"  which 
was  aftervirards  published  at  Venice,  in  the  year 
1758.  Very  soon,  however,  his  learned  friends, 
Muratori,  Gorio,  MaSei,  Quirini,  and  Passio- 
nei,  persuaded  him  to  relinquish  his  philoso- 
phical for  critical  and  classical  pursuits.  In  the 
year  1747  be  published  "  Four  Dissertations,** 
m  quarto,  on  the  sacred  games  of  the  Greeks, 
in  which  he  has  given  an  exact  list  of  the  victors 
In  the  athletic  contests  5  and,  two  years  after-» 
wards,  an  accurate  and  valuable  work  on  the 
abbreviations  to  be  met  with  in  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, under  the  title  **  De  Notis  Graecorum,"- 
ice. :  which  were  followed  by  a  variety  of  dis- 
sertations on  curious  and  learned  subjects.  The 
high  esteem  which  he  acquired  among  his  bro- 
ther monks,  by  his  labours,  and  by  his  virtues, 
proved  the  occasion  of  no  small  interruption  to 
his  studies;  which  was  particularly  increased 
-by  his  appointment  to  be  general  of  his  order, 
in  the  year  1754-  Whatever  «pare  time  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties  left  at  his  disposal, 
was  sedulously  employed  by  him  in  increas- 
ing his  acquaintance  with  ancient  literature ; 
and  when  the  term  of  his  appointment  expired, 
he  retujned  to  the  university,  and  resumed  his 
professional  functions.  In  connection  with 
these,  he  prosecuted,  with  renewed  ardour,  his 
literary  investigations,  and  produced  several 
hew  "  Dissertations"  oh  interesting  subjects, 
and  especially  an  excellent  work,  one  of  the 
best  of  his  performances,  entitled  "  De  Prae- 
fectis  Urbis."  The  lattdr  part  of  his  life  was 
entirely  devoted  to  "  A  History  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pisa,"  of  which  he  had  been  appointed 
historiographer.  Of  this  work  he  was  on 
the  point  of  publishing  the  first  volume, 
when  his  life  .was  terminated  by  an  apoplec- 
tic stroke,  in  the  year  1765.  Nauv.  Dkt.  HuU 
Moreri. — M. 


CORSINI,  Peter,  cardinal,  and  bishop  of 
Florence  towards  the  close  <if  the  fourteenth 
and  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  a  native  of  that  city,  and  a  desendant  from 
the  ancient  and  illustrious  house  pointed  out  by 
his  surname.  After  arriving  at  the  university 
honour  of  doctor  of  laws,  he  was  first  made 
auditor  of  the  sacred  pakce,  and  afterwards  bi- 
shop of  Volterra.  In  the  year  1363  pope  Ur- 
ban V.  sent  him  legate  to  Germany,  and  on  his 
return  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Florence.  The 
same  pope  created  him  cardinal  in  1370.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  made  bishop  of  Porto  by 
pope  Gregory  XI.  During  the  great  schism 
which  took  place  in  the  church  after  the  death 
of  the  last-mentioned  prelate,  cardinal  Cor$ini 
embraced  the  interests  of  Clement  VII.  in  op- 
position to  Urban  VI.*  and  joined  the  court  of 
the  former  at  Avignon,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  1405-  He  was  the  author  of  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  popes,  which  are  referred  to  bj 
ecclesiastical  writers ;  and  of  a  treatise  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  means  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  that  contest  under  which  ftwo  vi- 
sible heads  of  the  church  existed  at  the  same 
time,  with  equal  pretensions  (o  canonical  obe- 
dience, and  to  the  indivisible  honours  of  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter.  MorerL  Bowery  voLVIL 
sub  Urban  FL—M. 

CORTASSE,  Peter  Joseph,  a  learned 
French  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Apt  in  Provence, 
in  the  year  1681.  For  some  time  he  officiated 
as  professor  of  positive  theology  and  the  Hebrew 
language  at  the  university  of  Lyons ;  but  after- 
wards devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  a  public 
preacher,  in  which  he  continued  till  his  death, 
in  the  year  1740.  He  was  the  author  of  *«  A 
Treatise  on  the  Divine  Attributes,  or  Divine 
Perfections,  a  Work  (according  to  his  judgment) 
of  S.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  calculated  to 
aiFord  the  most  sublime  Ideas  of  God,  and  to 
suggest  the  noblest  Sentiments  of  Religion,'' 
translated  frbm  the  Greek,  with  notes,  critical, 
theological,  and  dogmatic,  and  printed  at  Lyons 
in  1739J  quarto.     Moreri. — ^^M. 

CORTES,  Ferdinand,  the  conqueror  of 
Mexico,  was  born  in  ii:^85,  at  Medellino,  a  town 
of  Estremadura.  His  father,  Martin  Cortesj 
was  a  gentleman  of  family,  but  of  small  fortune. 
Ferdinand  was  destined  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  was  sent  to  study  at  the  university  of 
Salamanca  ;  but  his  disposition  was  little  suited 
to  an  academic  and  literary  life.  He  quitted 
the  university,  and  employed  himself  solely  in 
active  sports  and  martial  exercises  \  at  the  same 
time  he  was  60  dissipated  and  unmanageable^ 
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that  ki8  hther  was  glad  to  comply  with  his  de^ 
&ire  of  entering  into  the  military  profession. 
His  first  intention  was  to  senre  in  Italy^  under 
Gonsalvoy  the  great  captain  i  but  an  indispo- 
sition having  prevented  him  from  embarking 
with  a  reinforcement  sent  to  Naples,  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  new  world.  Ovandoy 
governor  of  Hispaniola,  was  his  kinsman,  and 
the  young  Cortes  intended  to  have  accompanied 
him  to  his  government  in  1502,  but  was  de- 
tained bv  an  accident  which  shews  the  charac- 
ter he  then  supported.  As  he  was  attempting 
«  one  night  to  climb  up  to  the  bed-chamber 
window  of  a  lady  with  whom  he  had  an  in* 
trigue,  an  old  wall  which  he  had  scaled  gave 
WdVi  and  he  was  severely  bruised  by  the  falL 
In  1504  he  landed  at  St.  Domingo,  and  was 
favourably  received  by  Ovando,  who  employed 
him  in  several  honourable  and  lucrative  posts. 
His  enterprising  spirit,  however,  incited  him, 
in  15 II,  to  accompany  Diego  Velasquez  in  hi# 
expedition  to  Cuba.  Under  that  leader  he  dis- 
played so  much  courage,  prudence,  and  military, 
skill,  that  he  obtained  a  general  reputation 
among  the  Spanish  adventurers,  and  was  re- 
ward^ by  Velasquez  with  a  large  grant  of  land. 
He  married  Frances  Suarez-Pacheco,  and  was 
/jnade  alcade  of  the  town,  of  San-Jago.  When 
it  was  determined  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
the  newly-discovered  country  of  Mexico,  Cortes 
was  the  person  fixed  upon  to  conduct  the  enter- 
prise. Hq  entered  into  it  with  all  the.  ardour  of 
his  character,  and  staked  all  his  private  fortune 
upon  its  success.  He  left  St.  Jago  in  Novem- 
ber, 15 1 8,  and  proceeded  first  to  Trinidad^  an4 
then  to  theHavanna,  in  order  to  raise  more  levies, 
and  complete  the  equipment  of  his  fleet.  la 
the  mean  time,  that  demon  of  jealousy  which 
seems,  like  an  avenging  spirit*  to  have  pur- 
sued the  Spaniards  through  all  their  new  acqui- 
sitions, took  possession  of  the  breast  of  Ve- 
lasquez, and  induced  him  to  make  attempts  to 
deprive  Cortes  of  his.  command.  But  this  leaderj 
forewarned,  defeated  his  schemes ;  and  by  the 
influence  he  h^d  acquired  over  his  foUowero, 
together  with  their  thirst  for  plunder,  effectually 
ve^gag«d  them  to  support  his  authority.  He  set 
sail  from  Cuba  in  February,  15 19,  having  col- 
lected a  ieet  of  eleven  vessels,  o£  which  the 
.largest  was  only  too  tons  burden,  and  some 
were  mere  open  barks  \  and  a  body  of  617  men, 
soldiers  and  sailors.  ^^  Only  thirteen  of  the 
aoldiers  were  arm^'wuh  muskets,  b^t  they 
hdd  ten  stiall  field-pieces,  aod  fpur  falconets  j 
and  they  took  with  then(i  sixteen  horses.  This 
was  the  armai^ent  with  which  Cortes  proceeded 
to  attack  the  rich   and  populous  empire  of 


Mexico ;  bat  lus  smaH  train  was  animated  by^ 
the  strongest  of  passbns-— avarice,  the  love  ofT 
glory,  and  religious  enthusiasm ;  and  they  fol- 
lowed the  banner  of  the  cross,  with  full  con- 
fidence of  divine  protection.  Cortes  first  landed 
at  Tabasco,  and  compelled  the  natives,  after 
several  bloody  defeats,  to  submit  ta  the  Spanish 
dominion.  Then,  stee^Bg  westward  to  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  he  landed  at  St. 
Juan  de  Ulva,  where  he  was  met  by  envoys 
.  from  the  governors  of  the  province  under 
Montezuma,  the  Mexican  emperor.  With 
these  he  was  enabled  to  converse  by  means  of 
Aguilar^  a  Spaniard,  and  Marina,  an  Indian 
slave,  whom  he  bad  p1^cured  at  Tabasco,  and 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Mexican 
tongue,  as  Aguilar  was  with  hers.  Marina  was 
afterwards  baptised,  became  the  mistress  of 
Cortes,  and  performed  many  essential  services 
for  the  Spaniards.  After  he  had  encamped  his 
men,  Cortes  \/^$  visited  by  the  governors  them- 
selves, to  whom  he  represented  himself  as  em- 
bassador from  the  king  of  Castile  to  the  enu>eror 
of  Mexico,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  ic 
was  necessary  for  him  to  deliver  his  message  to 
Montezuma  m  person,  and  that  he  intended  to 
march  to  his  capital  for  that  purpose.  The 
governors  in  vain  attempted  to  dissuade  Cdrtea 
from  this  design.  A  friendly  negociation,  how- 
ever, was  opened  with^the  Mexican  court,  an4 
the  emperor  sent  some  rich  presents  of  silver 
and  gold,  which  onlv  served  further  to  stimu- 
late tl^e  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards.  And  though 
he  refused  his  consent  for  the  advance  of  Cortes 
to  his  capital,  the  general,  in  a  more  peremp^ 
tory  manner,  insisted  upon  a  personal  inter- 
view with  him.  Montezuma,  ip  appears,  though 
extremely  haughty  and  tyrannical  whh  respeot 
to  his  own  suQects,  was  intimidated  at  the  ap- 
proach of  these  strangers,  concerning  whom  a 
superstitious  notion  seems  to  have  generally 
prevailed,  that  they  were  destined  to  overthrow 
the  Mexican  empire.  He  fluctuated  ahd  teoif 
porised  for  some  time  longer,  but  at  length  he 
broke  off  all  communication  between  his  sub-* 
jects  and  the  Spaniards.  The  view  of  the  danger 
of  commencing  hostilities  with  so  powerful  a 
stete,  now  began  to  affect  several  in  the  camp  of 
Cortes,  and  a  party  ventured  to  represent  to 
him  the  necessity  of  returnii^g  to  Cuba  for 
fr<«h  succours.  Cortes^  like  Agamemnon\of 
old,  aiFected^  to  be  convinced  b v  their  arguments, 
and  issued  orders  for  re-emDarking.  At  the 
same  time  he  secretly  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
most  zealous  of  the  adventurers  with  a  sense  of 
the  disappointment  of  their  hopes;  and  their 
violent  protestations  against  the  disgrace  of  such 
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«  medsure,  joined  with  strong  asmitmices  of  ad-«' 
hering  to  *tlieir  general  tliFough  all  fortunes, 
gave  him  a  plausible  pretext  for  proceeding  in 
his  enti  tprisc.  He  formed  a  colonial  settlement 
on  the  coASt,  which  he  named,  TJi^e  rich  io<tvn  of 
the  true  cross^  since  knowa  by  the  abbreviated 
name  of  la  Vera  Cruz.  Here  he  established  a 
civil  government  \  and  into  its  supreme  council, 
which  he  took  care  to  have  composed  of  persons 
devoted  to  him,  he  solemnly  resigned  the  com- 
mission which  he  had  received  from  Velasquez. 
The  council,  by  their  unanimous  vote,  re-in- 
stated him  in  authority  as  chief-juftice  and 
captain-general  of  the  new  colony  ;  and  by  this 
political  manccuvre  he  got  rid  of  all  dependence 
upon  the  governor  of  Cuba,  and  assumed  un- 
controUed  ^ower.  The  adherents  of  Velasquez, 
who  opposed  this  extraordinary  proceeding, 
were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  ;  but  Cor- 
tes^ who  perceived  the  importance  of  gaining 
them  over,  treated  them  with  a  lenity  and  con- 
sideration which  effectually  made  them  his 
friends* 

He  soon  after  received  overtures  of  friendship 
from  the  Zempoalians,  a  people  subject  to 
Montezuma,  but  become  disafl^cted  through 
his  tyranny.  Cortes  marched  to  Zempoalla, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  respect,  and 
he  concluded  an  alliance  with  several  of  the 
neighbouring  caziques.  At  the  same  time  he  dis- 
patched a  vessel  to  Europe  with  a  request  to  be 
confirmed  in  his  new  authority,  backed  by  a 
rich  present  to  his  kjng,  by  way  of  sample  of 
the  wealth  that  might  be  expected  from  these 
regions.  He  then,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing conspiracies  and  desertions  among  his  mc^n, 
and  adding  tlie  sailors  to  his  small  army,  took 
the  daring  step  of  destroying  his  fleet ;  and 
such  was  the  influence  he  had  acquired  over  his 
followers,  that  they  chearfully  consented  to  be 
thus  shut  up  in  the  midst  of  unknown  and  hos- 
tile nations,  relying  on  their  own  valour  and 
their  leader's  conduct,  for  safety  and  victory. 
His  religious  zeal,  however  (for  such  zeal  he 
possessed,  alloyed  as  it  was  with  avarice  and 
cruelty),  "caused  him  to  offend  his  allies,  the 
^empoallans,  by  the  unjustifiable  action  of 
overthrowing  the  idols  in  their  great  temple, 
and  placing  a  crucifix  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  their  stead.  This  profanation  excited 
a  tumult,  which,  by  his  ascendancy,  was  ap- 
peased without  bloodshed.  From  Zempoalla 
he  set  out  on  his  march  up  the  country  with  a 
body  of  500  Spaniards,  having  fifteen  horses  and 
six  field-pieces,  and  a  small  number  of  Indian 
allies.  Arriving  at  the  confines  of  the  Tlasca- 
lans^  a  warlike,  and  tolerably  civilised  people, 
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he  r^quefted  leare  to  pass '  through  tliei/  tCttrloi 
tories;  but  though  they  were  implacabk  enemie* 
of  the  Mexicans,  thty  resolved'  to  oppose  th«* 
advance  of  these  formidable  strangers.  A  wai' 
ensued,  in  which  the  Tlnscalans,  in  great.nurh-; 
bers,  made  various  bold  attacks  upon  the: 
Spaniards,  but  were  always  I'cpelled  with  mucl^ 
slaughter.  The  difl^irence  of  armour  and 
weapons  was  such,  that  though  many  Spaniards 
were  wounded  in  these  encounters,  not  one  was 
killed.  Cortes  displayed  much  military  skill  in 
conducting  his  march ;  and  by  his  Success  in 
finally  defeating  the  Tlascalans  in  a  nocturnal 
attack,  he  brought  them  to  sue  for  pjace.  He 
had  employed  both  lenity  and  Severity  in  his 
conduct  towards  them :  he  dismissed  the 
prisoners  he  took  in  battle  unhurt,  and  often 
with  presents ;  but  he  cut  off^  the  hands  of  fifty 
Tlascalans  who  had  brought  provisions  to  his 
camp,  on  suspicion  of  their  being  spies.  With 
the  mingled  sentiments  concerning  the  Spaniards 
which  this  treatment  inspired,  the  deputies  of 
the  nation  thus,  addressed  them  :  "If  you  are 
cruel  gods,  here  are  five  slaves,  whose  blood  yoii 
may  drink,  and  on  whose  flesh  you  may  feed  : 
if  you  are  mild  deities,  here  are  plumes  and  in- 
cense ^  if  you  are  men,  here  are  fruits  and  pro- 
visions to  nourish  you."  Cortes  accepted  thd 
latter,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
Tlascalans  surrendered  themselves  as  vassals  to 
the  crown  of  Castile.  Among  this  people,  also, 
the  religious  zeal  of  ihs,  Spanish  chief  was  near 
producing  mischievous  effects ;  for  finding  him- 
self unable  by  argument  to  convince  the  Tlas- 
calans of  the  superiority  of  the  christian  wor- 
ship over  theirs,  he  was  preparing  by  violence 
to  overturn  their  altars,  and  was  restrained  from 
the  attempt  only  By  tlie  ^ober  and  liberal  re- 
monstrances of  his  chaplain,  Barthol.  dcOlmcdo^ 
Accompanied  by  6000  of  his  new  allies,  Cor* 
tes  next  marched  to  Choiula,  a  place  subject  to 
the  Mexican  empire.  He  was  received  with 
apparent  friendship  into  the  town ;  but,  as  it  is 
asserted,  discovered  that  a  Conspiracy  was 
planned  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  Spaniards. 
This,  at  least,  is  made  the  excuse  for  a  horrible 
massacre  of  the  Cholulans,  upon  whom,  wheiji 
assembled  in  a  friendly  manner,  at  a  signal  given> 
the  troops  were  kt  loose,  and  several  thousands 
of  them  were  slaughtered,  amid  the  conflagra- 
tion of  their  temples.  As  Choiula  was  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  Mexican  superstition,  and 
particularly  of  the  detestable  rite  of  human 
sacrifice,  which  in  no  country  was  ever  carried 
to  a  more  -shocking  excess,  it  is  probable  tliat 
so  much  of  the  cdtastrophc  as  consisted  in  the 
burning  of  the  temples,  and  the  priests  shut  up 
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10  Aem^  "sTrs  dictated  by  reKpieiis  liniRKMitr^ 
m  tliis  iostance  not  wholly  inexcusable.  The 
Spaniards  thence  adtanced  to  Mexico  iuelfyand 
they  were  almost  at  its  gates  before  the  iM- 
solute  Montezuma  had  determined  in  whatmtn* 
ner  to  receive  them.  At  length,  he  came  forth 
ki  ail  the  splendor  of  his  imperial  dignity  to 
give  them  an  amicable  welcome^  and  the  Spanish 
historians  employ  the  loftiest  terms  in  descrtb*' 
ing  the  barbaric  grandeur  of  his  appearance. 
The  first  interview  passed  with  mutual  polite- 
nesS}  and  the  Spaniards  were  conducted  to 
quarters  assigned  them  in  one  of  the  imperial 
mansions.  This,  Cortes  took  care  immediately 
to  fortify  «o  as  tx>  be  impregnable  by  the  Mex- 
icans i  and  he  caused  the  same  watchful  di»* 
cipUjie  to  be  observed^  as  in  a  camp  surrounded 
by  enemies.  He  soon  found  cause,  indeed,  to 
be  alarmed  with  hii  situation.  He  learned  diat 
the  govembr  wh6m  he  had  left  at  Vera  Cmz, 
in  supporting  some  peopl^  who  had  revolted 
against  the  Ife^dcan  ^temment,  had  been 
moruHy  wounded,  with  seven  o^his  men ;  and 
^  that  one  Eqpaniard  who  had  been  taken  prisoner, 
bad  been  pat  to  death,  and  his  head  shown 
about  in  triumph,  and  finally  sent  to  Mexico. 
'  Not  doubting  that  some  blow  was  meditating, 
he  resolved  to  anticipate  it,  by  the  bold  and 
even  audacious  measure  of  seizing  the  person 
of  the  omperor.  With  the  approbation  of  his 
chief  officers,  this  was  put  in  execution.  Cor^ 
tea,  accompanied,  by  five  chosen  officers  and  as 
many  soldiers,  repaired  to  the  palace,  as  if  to 
pay  nis  usual  respects  to  Montezuma  i  and  after 
sternly  charging  him  with  being  the  author  of 
the  assault  upon  the  Spaiuards,  proposed  to  him 
a  removal  to  the  Spanish  quarters.  The  emperor, 
struck  with  horror  ^^nd  astonishment,  long  re- 
ttsted  the  extraordinary  proposal  \  but  at  length 
was  intimidated  into  a  compliance.  By  means 
of  the  skilful  dispositions  of  Cortes,  he  was  car- 
ried off  without  resistaiKC  i  and  thus  a  potent 
monarch,  in  the  midst  of  his  capital,  was  made 
prisoner  by  a  handful  of  strangers  whom  he  had 
received  as  guests.  History  cannot  parallel  an 
action  of  such  daring  insolence ;  nor  can  a  com- 
parison be  easily  found  for  the  situation  of  Cor- 
tes and  his  soldiers  in  Mexico,  unless  that  of 
Julius  Caesar  in  Alexandria  be  thought  to  re- 
ecmble  it.  Montezuma  was  next  subjected  to 
the  humiliation  of  ordering  his  faithful  officers, 
who  had  been  engaged  against  the  Spaniards, 
to  be  brought  prisoners  to  the  capital,  and  de- 
livered into  their  hands  j  and  Cortes  had  the 
cruelty  to  cause  them  to  be  burnt  alive.  In 
order  completely  to  overawe  the  spirit  of  Monte- 
j(uma,  he  put  fetters  upon  him  ^  and  that  weak 


pfinte  cxpresaed  the  utmost  gratitude  whes 
they  were  taken  off*  During  six  months  the 
aiiairs  of  the  empire  were  quiedy  administered 
in  the  name  of  the  captive  emperor,  and  Cortes 
exercised  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  abject 
nation.  He  procured  a'  solemn  acknowledge 
ment  from  Montezuma  of  his  being  a  vassal  of 
the  king  of  Castile,  and  holding  his  crown  uhcter 
him,  with  the  oUigadon  of  paying  tribute* 
Above  all,  Cortes  employed  the  audiority  of 
the  royal  slave  in  collecting  as  much  gold  and 
silver  as  possible;  and,  though  the  amount  did 
not  equal  the  expectations  of  the  Spaniards,  it 
was  a  considerable  sum  for  the  time.  In  sharing 
it,  the  discontents  inseparable  from  avarice 
broke  out 'among  the  plunderers,  and  the  fa* 
vourites  of  Cortes  were  diarged  with  making 
unjust  concealments.  An  insult  which  Cortes 
unidvitedly  ofiered  to  the  religion  of  the  coun^ 
try  at  this  time,  seems  to  h^ve  inspired  tb^ 
Mexicans  with  new  intentions  for  the  destruc* 
tion  of  die  Spaniards;  and  Montezuma  re^ 
sumed  courage  enough  to  insist,  in  a  perenap* 
tory  manner,  upon  their  departure*  Bat  a^ 
greater  danger  now  impended  ovor  Cortes  Hem 
his  own  countrymen.  Velasquez,  indignant  at 
the  affront  his  authority  had  received^  and  the 
independence  assumed  by  a  commander  whom 
he  had  commissioned,  sent  out  a  considerable 
armament  under  Narvaea,  whom  he  <prdered  tA 
sdze  Cortes  and  his  principal  officers,  and  send 
them  to  him  as  prisoners;  Nanraex  landed,  and 
summoned  Vera  Crux  to  surrender,  but  without 
efiect.  In  the  mean  time  ^klvtce  was  sent  of  this 
alarming  invasion  to  Cortes,  who  was  thrown, 
by  it  into  extreme  embarrassment.  At  length 
he  embraced  a  resolution  worthy  of  his  courage  i 
and  leaving  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  with  150  men, 
to  secure  Mexico,  and  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror, he  mardied  with  the  rest  of  his  force  t<v 
meet  his  rival.  He  was  able  to  muster  no  more 
than  a  body  of  250  men,  whereas  Narvaex  had 
more  than  treble  tlie  number^  but  many  hi 
that  army  were  better  affected  to  Cortes  than  td 
their  own  general,  and  there  was  no  comparison 
between  the  two  leaders  in  point  of  military 
talents.  After  some  fruitless  attempts  at  ne« 
goczation,  Cortes  determined  upon  a  nocturnal 
atuck  on  the  camp  of  Narvaez.  This  was  exe-^ 
cuted  with  gteat  skill,  and  with  complete  suc- 
cess. With  the  loss  only  of  two  men,  Cortes 
made  prisoners  of  the  whole  adverse  army ;  and 
by  his  liberal  and  prudent  conduct,  he  induced 
almost  the  entire  body  to  enter  themselv^  un-^ 
der  his  command.  Thus,  when  his-  affairs  ap« 
peared  almost  desperate,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  a  most  important  addition  to  his  foxce^ 
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His  absence  irom  Bfczico^  short  as  it  was»  had 

produced  fatal  consequences.    Alvaradoi  alarm- 
ed at  the  consuhations  held  among  the  Mexican 
chiefsi  had  been  induced  by  the  brutality  of  his 
chaxaaer,  to  massacre  a  number  of  them  who 
Mrere  assembled  at  a  rcli^ous  festiTsL    The  ab» 
borrence  excited  by  this  treachery  burst  into 
open  war.      They  attacked  the  Spaniards   in 
their  quarters,  killed  several,  wounded  more, 
and  burnt  iheir  magazines*     Cortes^  on  receiv* 
ing  this  intelligencet  instantly  marched  back, 
and  was  suffered  unmolested  to  return  to  his 
former  station  in  the  city.     Confiding  in,  his 
additional  force»  he  expressed  an  imprudent 
eontempt  for  the  Mexicansi  who  resumed  their 
arms  widi  greater  furv  than  before.  They  made 
a  regular  attack  on  tne  Spanish  quarters  $  and 
diough  die  artillery  swept  them  off  by  hundreds, 
their  onset  was  so  vigorous,  diat  the  utmost  ef- 
forts of  the  defenders  could  scarcely  repel  it^ 
Cortes  the  next  day  made   a  sally  wim  his 
choicest  .troops,  but  after  a  long  engagement  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  twelve 
men  killed  and  fixty  wounded,  himself  being 
among  the  latter.     As  a  final  effort  to  restore 
peace,  he  prevailed  upon  the  unfortunate  Monte* 
suma  to  appear  upon  the  battlements,  in  his 
royal  robes,  and  harangue  his  subjects.     But 
their  former  reverence  was  now  turned  to  fury. 
They  answered  Wi  with  a  volley  of  arrows  and 
stones,  by  which  he  was  morully  wounded. 
After  the  death  of  the  emperor,  nothing  re* 
mained  fof  the  Spaniards  bnit  a  retreat  ^  this, 
however,  became  more  and  more  difficult  from 
the  operations  of  the  Mexicans  in  barricading 
the  stieets,  and  breaking  down  the  causeways. 
At  length  it  was  undertaken  at  midnight,  and, 
as  the  Spaniards  hoped,  in  secrecy;   but  the 
Mexicans  were  instantly  apprised  of  the  attempt,  . 
and  assembling  from  all  parts,  by  land  and  water, 
made  a  ftfirious  attack  upon  the  retreating  army, 
ms  it  was  passing  one  of  the  great  causeways 
ever  the  lake  which  connect  die  city  with  tne 
adjacent  land.     All  was  sooii  confusion :  tor- 
rents of  btood  were  shed  ;  aiid  after  prodigious 
efforts,  Cortes,  with  less  tlian  half  his  men, 
i«aehed  die  land ;  the  remainder,  with  theTlas- 
ealan  allies,  being  killed,  or  made  pri^ners,  to 
be  afterwards  sacrificed  at  the  altars  of  the  gods. 
All  the  artiUery,  ammunition,  and  baega^e,  to- 
gether with  tne  greatest  part  of  the  ill*got 
treasure,  was-  lost.    With  nis  shattered  host  it 
was  neccssapy  for  Cortes  to  make  good  a  further 
retveat  to  Tlascala,  at  the  distance  of  six  davs' 
march.     By  the  way,  they  were  continually 
assailed  by  the  Mexieans,  who,  at  length,  col- 
leoted  m  such  muabers  as  to  fill  up  a  spacious 


valley.  Qortes  diarged  them  with  inesisdble 
impetuosity,  and  by  seizing  the  imperial  stand- 
ard,  totally  routed  this  vast  body.  This  de- 
cisive action  is  called  the  battle  of  Otumba.  The 
Spaniards  then,  without  fardier  molestadon^ 
entered  the  Tlascalan  territories. 

Undismayed  by  his  disasters,  Cortes  sdll  fos« 
tered  the  great  design  of  conquering  the  Mexi** 
can  emjpire.  With  this  view  he  recruited  his 
troops  from  various  quarters,  in  whith  he  was 
favoured  fay  several  fortunate  accidents.  He 
dismissed  some  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  of  Nar« 
vaex,  revived  the  courage  of  the  others  b^  a  sue* 
cessful  expedition  against  an  Indian  tnbe,  and 
at  length,  having  assembled  a  force  of  550 
Spanish  infsmtry,  and  forty  horsemen,  with 
10,000  Tlascalans  and  other  friendly  Indians^ 
he  set  out  on  his  march  for  Mexico  In  Decem- 
ber, 1520.  Guadmozin,  8on-in*law  of  Monte* 
zuma,  a  brave  and  active  young  man,  vras  now 
sovereign  ;  and  as  th^  return  of  the  Spaniards 
had  been  expected,  every  suitable  preparation 
was  made  to  resist  them.  Cortes  proceeded 
with  caution.  He  took  possession  of  Texeuco, 
the  second  city  of  the  empire,  and  graduaily 
made  himself  master  of  the  other  towns  situated 
upon  the  lake  all  round  Mexico.  By  conciliating 
behaviour  he  converted  many  of  the  inhabitants 
into  allies.  He  prepared  a  fleet  of  thirteen 
brigandnes,  which  were  to  be  conveyed  over 
land  to  the  lake.  In  the  midst  of  these  cares, 
he  narrowly  escaped  assassinadon*  from  a  con^ 
spiracy  formed  in  his  own  arniy,  but  which  was 
disclosed  to  him  on  the  eve  of  execution,  and 
prevented  by  the  seizure  of  the  ringleader.  On 
this  occasion  he  only  made  a  victim  of  this  one 
man,  and  prudentlv  dissembled  his  knowledge 
of  the  other  conspirators.  He  received  from 
Vera  Cruz  a  reinforcement  of  2oq  mfen,  with 
arms,  ammunition,  and  horses  i  and  thebrigan* 
tines  being  now  launched,  he  commenced  the 
siege.  Without  attempting  to  relate  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  transaction,  which  was  attended 
widi  variety  of  fortune,  and  no  small  loss  to  the 
assailants,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the 
Spaniards  made  a  regular  progress,  which  at 
length  induced  Guatimozin  to  attempt  an 
escape.  He  was  taken  in  a  canoe,  and  instantly 
the  Mexicans  ceased  to  resist.  On  August 
I  ^th,  1521,  this  famous  capital  fell  under  the  do- 
mmion  of  Spain,  and  the  empire  of  Mexico 
came  to  a  period.  The  booty  acquired  was  so 
iaconsideraUe,  that  the  avarice  of  the  captors 
nccived  a  severe  disappointment.  To  appease 
dieir  discontent,  Cortes  consented  to  a  measure 
which  alone  would  indelibly  have  stained  his 
memory.    He  subjected  (he  unhappy  monarch 
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to  the  torture  in  order  to  force  a  discovety  of 
concealed  treasures.     Guatimozin  bore  it  with 
invincible  firmness;    and  Cortes^  ashamed  of 
his  own  barbarity,  rescued  him  from  further 
§ufFerinjr,     He  then  employed  himself  in  se- 
curing his  new  conquests ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
the  complaints  made  against  him  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  produced  a  commission  to  Christoval  de  ^ 
Tapia  for  superseding  him  in  the  command, 
and  even  seizing  his  person  and  sequestering  his 
property.     But  this,  by  his  policy  and  influence, 
he  was  enabled  to  elude ;  and,  by  a  new  .appli- 
cation to  the  Spanish  court,  enforced  by  the 
splendor  of  his  success,  he  obtained  from  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  the  appointment  of  captain- 
general  and  governor  of  New  Spain^   As  he  en-, 
tertained  enlarged  ideas  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  these  acquisitions,  he  began  to  re- 
build Mexico- upon  a  magnificent  plan,  made 
accurate  researches  after  the  mineral  treasures 
of  the  provinces,  and  settled  his  principal  of- 
ficers  as   colonists   in   different    parts   of  the 
country.     But  these  projects  ail  tended  to  the 
oppression  of  the  poor  natives,  who  were  pro- 
voked to  insurrections,  which  only  augmented 
their  calamities.     They  were  punished  with  the 
greatest  severity  as  rebels  by  their  masters  ;  and, 
on  one  occasion,  Sandoval,  a  Spanish  captain  of 
distinction,  after  a  consultation  with  Cortes, 
committed  to  the  flames  in  one  execution  sixty 
caziques  and  400  nobles,  compelling  their  child- 
ren and   relations  to  be  the  spectators  of  the 
'  jiorrid  scene.     Guatimozin  himself,  with  the 
two  greatest  caziques  of  the  empire,  on  a  slight 
suspicion  of  conspiracy,  was  hanged  without 
trial  by  the  orders  of  Cortes ;    and  by  these 
cruelties,  the  Spanish  name,  however  illustrious 
for  deeds  of  valour,  has  been  rendered  execrable 
to   posterity    throughout  both   worlds.      The 
xnind  of  Cortes  was  far  from  losing  its  vigour 
tn  the  possession  of  wealth  and  dignity.     The 
revolt  of  one  of  his  officers,  Christoval  de  Olid, 
settled  in  a  remote  district,  engaged  him  in  a 
long  expedition,  during  which  he   underwent 
more  hardships,  and  displayed  more  fortitude 
and  perseverance,  than  in  any  other  emergence 
of  Ihs  life.     He  was  engaged  in  it,  when  a  new 
commission  arrived  from  Spain  to  make  a  rigo- 
rous  enquiry   into  his   conduct  and   designs, 
which  had  been  represented  by  his  enemies  as 
dangerous  to  the  authority  of  the  crown.  Indig- 
nant at  this  return  for  his  signal  services,  he  re- 
solved in  person  to  plead  his  cause  before  his 
sovereign  \  and  he  arrived  in  Spain,  with  a  great 
part  of  his  wealth,  in  1528.     His  appearance 
dissipated  the  suspicions   raised  against   him; 
and  Charles  decorated  him  with  the  order  of 


St.  Jago,  and  the  title  of  marquis,  and  bestow^ 
ed  on  him  an  ample  grant  of  territory  in  Nevir 
Spain.  He  returned  to  Mexico  in  1530,  with  in- 
creased honours,  but  with  diminished  authority^ 
His   active   disposition   engaged   hkn   in   new 
schemes  ;  and  adopting  the  notion  of  Colum- 
bus, of  a  communication  between  the  two  ^eas, 
he  caused  various  researches  to  be  made  along 
the  isthmus  of  D.trien  and  the  coast  of  Florida 
for  a  passage.      He  also  fitted  out  several  small 
squadrons  for  voyages  of  discovery  ;  and  being 
dissatisfied  with  their  success,  he  himself  took 
the  command  of  an  armament,  with  which  he 
discovered  the  peninsula  of  California,  and  made 
a  survey  of  great  part  of  the  gulf  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  New  Spain.     Were  not  his  name 
so  distinguished  as  a  conqueror,  these  spirited- 
attempts  would  deservedly  have  perpetuated  it 
among  the  class  of  navigators  and  discoverers. 
He  returned  to  Spain  in  1540,  and  had  the  mor-< 
tification  of  being  treated  with  coldness  by  th&- 
emperor,  and  neglect  by  his  ministers.      He 
consumed  his  latter  years  iq  irksome  and  fruit- 
less attendance  upon  the  court,  which  disre- 
garded his  applications  ;  and  he  died  in  1 547; 
at  the  age  of  sixty-three.     He  left  an  ennobled 
legitimate  posterity,  and  also  illegitimate  child- 
ren by  his  Indian  mistresses,  Marina,  and  ai 
daughter  of  Montezuma.    His  actions  have  been 
celebrated  by  various  writers,  and  his  name  is 
immortalised  in  the  records  of  his  country.   Ro^ 
hertsoiis  Hist,  of  America.     Moreri* — A. 

CORTEZ,  or  Cortesio,  Gregohy,  cardi- 
nal, was  a  descendant  from  an  ancient  family 
at  Modena,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  early 
distinguished  himself  by  an  assiduous  applica- 
tion to  die  studies  most  valued  in  his  time,  and 
particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
civil  and  canon  law.  His  proficiency  excited 
the  notice  of  cardinal  John  de  Medici,  after- 
wards pope  Leo  X.  who  erKouraged  and  availed 
himself  of  his  abilities,  and  gave  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  auditor*  to  the  causes  which  fell 
under  his  cognisance.  But  conceiving  a  dislike 
to  the  business  of  that  employment,  and  desir- 
ous of  devoting  himsdf  to  the  study  of:  divinity, 
he  took  the  habit  of  the  bencdictine  order,  in  a 
monastery  at  Padolirone,  near  Mantua.  In 
that  order  he  successively  rose  to  .different  ho- 
nourable offices  and  governments,  the  rewards 
of  the  excellent  character  which  he  sustained 
for  learning,  prudence,  ijumility,  and  piety, 
until  pope  Paul  III.  nominated  him  to  the  car- 
dinalate  in  the  year  1542.  The  warm  strains 
in  which  he  was  congratulated  on  that  event, 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  sacred  coUegej  and 
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Btahy  other  cljetinpiished  characters,'  is' a  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
his  talents  and  virtues  were  held ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded tohi^  praise,  that  in  no  instance  was  his 
subsequent  conduct  unworthy  of  his  former  re- 
potation,  or  of  the  dignity  to  which  he  had  been 
elevated.  He  died* at  Rome  in  the  year  1548. 
His  works  were,  "  Dc  Theologica  Insdtutione 
Liber  j"^*De  Potestate  Ecclesiastica  7>acta- 
tus-,"  ".  Hymnorum  Sc  Carminum  Liber;" 
"  ^J>actatus  S.  Basilii  de  Virginitate,  e  Graeco 
in  Latinum  versus ;"  and  **  Epistolarum  Fami- 
Kariun>  Liber,"  printedat  Venice,  1573,  quarto. 
The  last-mentioaed  work .  contams  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  learned  men  of  his  age^  and 
affords  abundaht  evidence  of  his  zeal  in  pro- 
moting; the  interests  of  literature  j  together  with 
criticism^,  anecdotes,  and  facts>  which  may 
prove  useful  to  the  literary  historians  of  the 
times.  From  some  of  them  it  appears,  that  he 
had  also  employed  himself  in  translating,  or  in 
projecting  translations  of,  different  pieces  by 
S.  Gregory  de  Nazianzen,  and  S.  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  in  preparing  a  paraphrase  on  the  mo  • 
rals  of  Adstotle,  together  with  a  grand  work  in 
theology ;  but  there  is  no  notice  of  any  such 
pieces  in  the  list  of  his  remains.  His  Latin 
style  is  highly  commended,  as  worthy  of  the 
augustan  age,  and  that  of  Leo-  X.  Moreri, 
Landi  Mist,  de  la  Lit.  £ Itdlie.-^hl. 
.  CORTI,  Matthew  (Lat.  Curtius),  an 
eminent  Italian  physician  and  professor,  was 
born  in  1475  atPavia,  of  an  honourable  family. 
He  began  to  teach  medicine  in  the  university  of 
his  native  city  in  1497;  and  after  filling  the 
chair  there  for  eighteen  years,  he  accepted  the 
professorship- at  Pisa  in  15 15.  In  1524  he  re- 
pioved  to  Padua,  and  iii  1530  he  exchanged 
the  chair  of  medicine  in  that  university  for  that 
of  anatomy.  His  reputation  caused  him  to  be 
invited  by  pope  Clement  VII.  to  be  his  first  phy- 
sician, •  on  which  account  he  removed  to  Rome. 
He  accompanied  that  pontiff  to  Marseilles^ 
when  he  conducted. thither  his  neioe  Gatha;:ine 
to  be  married  tO'  the  dauphin  of  France.  ,  Cotti* 
seems  to  have  been  in .  great  favour  with  tbc^ 
pope,  who  nevertheless,  in  his  last  illness  ex7 
pressed  dissatisfaction  with  his  physician's  treat- 
ment of  his  disorder.  In  1 538  Corti  was  elected 
professor  of  miedicine  at  Bologna.  He  was  af- 
^rwards  appointed  physician. to  the  grand  duke 
Cosmo  I.  who,  in  15439  placed  him  as  pro- 
fessor at  his  new  univei*sity  of  Pisa,  with  a  salary 
of  a,  thousand  gold  crowns.  Corti  died  at  that 
city  in  1544;  and  the  duke,  several  years  after, 
erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  honour. 
Corti  puhlisbed  works  »bothi  ux  the,  practice  of 


physic 'and  in  anatomy.  Of  the  former  are,  **  De 
curandis  Febribus,"  1521,  4tot ;  a  compilation' 
from  the  ancients;  "  De  Vcnas  Sectione,  turn 
in  aliis  AfFectibus,  turn  st\  maxime  in  Pleuri- 
tide,"  1532,  8vo.;  several  times  reprinted:  the 
arguments  in  this  piece  turn  merely  upon  the 
authority  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  ;  he  decided- 
for  bleeding  on  the  aflFected  side,  yet  it  is  said, 
that,  when  he  himself  was  attacked  with  the 
pleurisy,  he  caused  himself  to  be  blooded  on- 
the  opposite  side  :  "  Dosandi  Methodus,"  1579$ 
.8vo. :  and  other  works.  As  an  anatomist,  he  had 
the  merit  of  recalling  the  study  of  the  Greeks- 
into  the  schools,  in  preference  to  the  Arabs  j 
and  he  published  "  In  Mundini  Anatomen  Ex* 
plicatio,"  which  contains  a  few  observations  of 
his  own";  and  "  De  Musculis,  eorumque  par- 
tibus,  motibus,  &c."     Vander  Lindefj.-    Tira" 

boschi.     Holier  Bibl.  Med,  to"  Anat A. 

CORTICELLI,Salvatore,  an  eminent  Ita-- 
lian  philologer  of  the  last  century.  He  was  a^ 
Bolognesc,  and  a  Bernabite  monk.  In  the  ear- 
liest part  of  his  life  he  was  professor  of  belles- 
lettres  in  the  college  of  St.  Paul  in  Bologna,  and' 
a  fellow  of  the  academy  of  Crusca.  He  rose 
by  degrees  to  the  dignity  of  provincial  of  his 
order.  In  the  year  1 745  he  published  his  cele- 
brated '*  Italian  Grammar,"  accounted  the  best 
work  of  the  kind  in  Itajy,  as  he  was  the  first 
who  gave  a  methodical  treatise  on  composition,- 
never  touched  upon  before,  either  by  Buommat*' 
tei  or  by  others.  His  next  publication,  *^  L'Elo-r 
.  quenza  Italiana,"  was  intended  to.  illustrate  the> 
'  superior  department  of  the  belles-lettres  •,  but  it 
never  met  with  considerable  successes,  owing  to 
the  revplution  which  the  philosophy  of  rhetorio 
had  already  undergone,  through  the  superior 
genius  of  Condi llac,  Batteux,  and  others.  Cor-^ 
ticelli  enjoyed  the  highest  esteem  of  the  cele* 
brated  pope  Benedict  XIV.  his  townsman. .  Al- 
luding to  the  bad  pronunciation  of  the  inhabi-t 
tants  of  Bologna,  the  immortal  pontiff  said,  ii^ 
a  letter  to  the  author,  of  the  2ist-  Decemberf 
1754,  with  one' of  those  amiable  jests  40"aoitn 
gepial  tQ  him,  "  It  is  strange  that  'our  country^ 
should  speak  Italian  so  ill,  and  tcjachi  it^.soiweli  P' 
Corticelli  died  about  the  year  1770.  Nmv^ 
Giornale  de*  Litterati^  Modejia^  I773* — D.  .  x 
.  CORTONA,  Peter  de,  see  Berettini.  t 
COSIN,  John,  a  learned  English  prelate  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  w^s  the  sou  of  a  rcspeqt-t 
able  citizen  of  Norwich,  where  he  was  bori% 
in  the  year  1594.  After  receiving  his  gram-* 
mar  education  at  the  free  school  in  that  city,  .he* 
was  entered  at  Caius  college,  Cambridge,  in 
i6io>  of  which  he  became  successively  scholar 
a|id  feUoW}  and  where  he  took  his  degrees  in 
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•fti.  h  tliat  seminary  he  to  finr  recommended 
Umsclf  by  hb  diligence  and  ingenuity^  that» 
vhen  he  was  about  twenty  vears  of  age,  he  ob* 
taaned  ftom  Dr.  Overall,  bishop  of  Lichfield 
ttid  Corentryt  the  appointments  of  librarian 
and  secretary  to  his  lordship.  On  the  death  of 
dut  prelate,  in  i6iq,  he  was  patronised  by 
Dr.  Neile,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  took  him 
&r  his  domestic  chaplain,  and,  in  the  year 
1624,  conferred  on  hitn  a  prebend  in  his  colle- 
ghte  church.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding  . 
in  the  church  of  York;  and,  in  1626,  present- 
ed by  his  patron  to  the  rich  rectory  of  Brans- 
peth,  in  tne  diocese  of  Durham.  In  the  same 
year  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  in  drrinity. 
About  this  time  he  cultivated  particular  inti- 
macy with  Dr.  Laud,  then  bishop  of  Bath  and- 
Wells,  and  other  divines  who  were  obnoxious 
to  the  puritanical  party  -,  and  became  an  advo* 
cate  for  the  same  peculiarities  relative  to  church 
discipline,  and  the  externals  of  religion,  which, 
if  they  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  expose  those 
who  maintained  them  to  the  ch^ge  of  being 
favourable  to  popery',  shewed  thV  n  to  pos* 
aess  much  of  that  spirit  of  domination  and 
superstition  which  may  not  improperly  be 
termed  protestant  popery.  A  "  Collection  of 
private  Devotions,"  which  he  published  in  the 
Year  1627,  wore  so  much  of  the  appearance,  in 
Its  construction  and  decorations,  of  a  popish 
manual  in  diguise,  that  it  might  well  occasion 
Aejealottsy  and  animadversions  to  which  the 
author  laid  himself  open  among  those  of  his 
#wn  communion  who  had  not  the  least  tincture' 
of  puritanism*  In  the  year  16a 8  Mr.  Cosin 
was  concerned,  with  other  members  of  the 
ehurch  of  Durham,  in  the  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Peter  Smart,  a  brother  prebendary,  for  preach* 
ing  a  severe  and  bitter  sermon  in  that  cathedral, 
against  the  advances  towards  popery,  which  de- 
fived  countenance  from  the  strange  conduct  of 
some  of  the  clergy.  His  share  in  the  conduct 
ef  this  business,  which  terminated  in  the  de- 
nrivation  of  Mr.  Smart,  corresponded  with  the 
mipression  made  by  his  book  of  devotions,  in 
lendering  Mr.  Cosin  the  object  of  suspicion 
and  resentment  to  the  puritans.  About  this 
time  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity. 
In  the  year  1634  he  was  elected  master  of  Pe- 
ter-house; and  in  the  year  1640  he  exercised 
Ae  office  of  vice*chancellor  of  the  university,* 
and  was  made  dean  of  Peterborough,  as  well 
at  chaplain  to  the  king.  But  he  soon  felt  the 
effects  of  the  storm  which  involved  in  it  the 
fate  of  his  master.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  kst  mentioned,  in  consequence  of  a  peti* 


Uon  to  the  House  of  Commont  \j  Mr*  Smarts 
oomplaimng  of  the  doctor's  soperstitioos»  and  in-i 
sovadons  in  the  church  at  Durham,  and  of  the 
prosecution  of  which  the  petitioner  had  been  the 
victim.  Dr.  Cosin  was,  by  a  vote  of  the  whoh 
house,  se<|uestered  from  his  ecclesiasdcai  hem^ 
ficesy  and  unpeached  before  the  House  of  Lorda 
in  one-and-twenty  different  articles*  The  matet 
part  of  the  chaises  in  theae  arddea  aflbrd  suffix 
cientevidence  ofthe  superstitious  tendency  of  the 
doctor's  mind,  and  of  his  desire  to  assimilate 
the  ceremoniab  of  the  church  of  Engbnd  to 
those  of  the  church  of  Rome  %  but  ther  were 
not  considered  vreighty  enough  to  justify  the 
harsh  measures  to  which  the  doctor  had  been: 
Sttlnected^  and  he  was  diachaigcd,  after  putting 
in  bail  for  hb  appearance,  wiuout  bdng  sent 
for  again  by>  that  tribonaL  From  the  House  of 
Commons,  about  the  same  time,  he  met  widi 
cruel  and  oppressive  treatment,  on  a  chaise 
preferred  against  him  that  he  had  enticed  a 
young  schohr  to  popery.  After  an  expensive 
Hnprisonment  of  fifty  days  .before  he  was 
brought  to  a  hearing,  when  at  last  he  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  on  his  defence,  and  satisfac- 
torily proved  his  innocence,  that  house  had  the 
injustice  barely  to  grant  him  his  liberty,  with- 
out any  compensation  for  the  trouble  and  in« 
conveniences  which  he  had  suffered.  His  suf- 
ferings, however,  did  not  diminish  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  royalty  and  the  church  of  England. 
In  the  year  1642,  he  was  concerned  with  others 
in  sending  the  plate  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge to  king  Charles  I.  then  at  Yoilc.  This 
circumsunce,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
drew  on  his  head  the  vengeance  of  the  parlia- 
ment, by  whose  votes  he  was  declared  ineapable 
of  holdmg  any  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and 
ejected  from  his  mastership  of  Peter»hoase>  in 
the  year  1642-3*  Being  apprehensive  of  still 
severer  effects  of  their  resentment,  he  thought 

f  roper  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  to  withdraw  to 
^ans,  in  the  same  year.  When  at  Paris,  Dr. 
Cosin,  by  order  of  trie  king,  officiated  as  chap- 
lain  to  such  of  queen  Henrietta  Maria's  house- 
hold as  were  protestants  \  and  formed  a  con- 
gregation of  English  exiles,  in  which  he  kep^ 
up  the  English  church  discipline,  and  the  form 
of  worship  appointed  in  the  Common-prayer. 
He,  likewise,  in  that  trying  situation,  when  re- 
duced to  considerable  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
when  great  offers  are  said  to  have  been  made  to 
him  if  he  would  turn  catholic,  gave  strong  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the  pro- 
testant religion,  by  the  zeal  which  h<  shewed 
in  confirming  some  of  his  countrymen  in  their 
principlesi  who  weve  in  danger  of  becoming 
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to  iSbt  popish  faith;  by  the  disputes 

ind  controversies  which  he  ably  maintained 
with  difiSnrent  Jesuits  and  Romish  priestS}  in 
defence  of  the  reformed  religion  (  and  by  the 
books  which  he  composed  agamst  the  church  of 
Rome^  mentioned  below.  He  also  kept  up  a 
friendly  intercourse  and  correspondence  with 
the  French  protestant  ministers  at  Charenton, 
and  sometimes  officiated  in  their  churches,  but 
according  to  the  rites  prescribed  by  tlie  book  of 
Common-prayer.  The  indulgence  which  they 
shewed  to^himi  in  consenting  that  his  differ* 
ence  of  opinion  respecting  points  which  did  not 
affect  the  essence  of  religion,  should  not  prove 
any  bar  to  his  admission  into  their  pulpits,  bears 
honourable  testimony  to  the  truly  christian  spii- 
rit  of  those  foreign  divines,  and  was  an  admir- 
able lesson  to  himself  and  his  sufiering  brethren 
of  the  English  church.  At  length,  on  the  re- 
storation of  king  Charles  IL  Dr.  Cosin  was  en- 
abled, after  fifteen  years'  exile,  to  return  to  his 
Aative  country,  where  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
former  preferments  and  dignities,  and  soon  af- 
terwards obtained  higher  promotion.  In  thp 
vear  1660,  the  king,  m  reward  for  his  sufier- 
uigs  in  the  royal  caiise,  and  his  active  services 
on  behalf  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  nominated  him  to  the  rich|sce  of  Dur- 
ham. After  his  elevation  to  this  dignity,  bi- 
shop Cosin  distinguished  himself  bv  his  gene- 
rous and  hospitable  temper,  and  by  nis  uncom- 
mon munificence  and  charity.  He  expended 
very  considerable  sums  in  repairing  or  rebuild- 
ing the  several  edifices  belonging  to  his  bishop- 
ric, which  had  been  demolished  or  neglected 
during  the  civil  wars  ;  he  also  built  and  endow- 
ed hospitals  and  a  library ;  extended  his  benefi- 
cence to  the  college  of  Peter-house,  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  to  the  university,  in  which  he 
founded  eight  scholarships ;  and  employed  a 
hrge  share  of  his  ample  yearly  revenues  in  other 
pious  and  charitable  uses.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  any  active  part  in  the  politics  of 
his  times  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  ex- 
cepting on  one  occasion,  when,  with  little  li- 
berality, he  opposed  the  privilege  which  the 
freeholders  of  nis  palatinate  claimed  of  sending 
lepresentatives  to  parliament.  We  can  see  no 
mjury  chat  could  possibly  accrue  to  the  riehts 
and  privileges  of  his  bishopric  by  his  yielding 
to  such  a  reasonable  claim,  which,  soon  after 
his  death,  was  allowed  and  sanctioned  by  an  act 
ot  the  legislature.  For  the  last  two  years  of  his 
Jife,  bishop  Cosin  enjoyed  but  an  indifferent 
State  of  health,  being  much  afflicted  with  the 
Stone  and  a  pectoral  dropsy,  to  which  he  fell  a 
victim  in  167X-2J  when  he  had  just  entered. 


on  his  se  vent  j^igbA  year*  ^  Thf  in  wffl  lie  o9* 
queathed  large  sums  of  momcf  for  benevolent 
purposes,  similar  to  tho#e  on  wUm  he  hud^ 

during  his  life,  expended  a  considerable  pn>* 
portion  of  his  income.  That  Dr.  Cosin  was  % 
man  of  learning,  integrity,  and  piety,  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  the  works  which  he  left 
behind  hiiA,  and  from  the  circumstances  enu- 
merated in  the  preceding  narrative.  To  the 
same  testimonies  may  an  appeal  be  made  in  evi* 
dence  of  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  protestantism,  and  of 
his  zealous  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
church  of  England.  His  principal  fault  was  an 
undue  zeal  for  vain  and  insignificant  ceremo** 
nies,  and  a  fondness  for  maintaining  a  pomp  in 
religious  worship,  inconsistent  wjth  the  simpli* 
city  of  the  christian  religion.  His  works  were, 
besides  his  Collection  of  Devotions  alreadv  no* 
ticcd,  "  A  Scholastical  History  of  the  Canon 
of  the  Holy  Scripture,  or  the  certain  and  indu- 
bitable Books  therof,  as  they  are  received  in  the 
Church  of  England,"  1657,  4to. ;  *'  A  Letter 
to  Dr.  Collins  concerning  the  Sabbath,"  printed 
in  the  Bihliotheca  Lkiraria^  flee* }  "  A  Letter 
to  Mr.  Cordel,"  printed  at  die  end  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Tht  Judgment  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Case  of  Lay  Baptism,  and  of  Dis* 
senters'  Baptism  \  ^<  Rerai  Anglifte  Religio  Ca- 
tholica,  prisca,  casta,  defoecata,  omnibus  Chris* 
tianis  Monarchis,  Principibus,  Ordinibus,  os- 
tensa,"  1652  \  ''  Historia  Transubstantattonis 
Fapalis ;  cui  praemittitur,  atque  opponitur,  turn 
S.  Scriptune,  tum  veterum  patrum,  &  reform- 
atarum  Ecclesiarum  Doctrina  Catholica,  de  sa- 
oris  Symbolis,  &  prsesentilChristi  inSaerametw 
to  Eucharistise,"  published  by  Dr.  Durell,  ill 
1675  ;  "  The  Difference  in  the  chief  Points  of 
Rdigion  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  ill 
of  the  Church  of  England,  &c."  printed  at  dM 
end  of  The  Oorruptims  of  the  Church  tf  Romt^ 
by  bishop  Bull ;  **  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Com^ 
mon-prayer,"  published  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Nl- 
cholls's  Comment  on  the  Book  of  Common* 
prayer  \  and  an  **  Account  of  a  Conference  iif 
Paris,  between  Cyril,  Archbishop  of  Trapczond^ 
and  Dr.  John  Cosin,"  printed  in  the  book  hat 
mentioned.  Bishop  Cosin  also  wrote  some  other 
controversial  pieces,  chiefly  relative  to  pointi 
in  debate  between  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
which  were  never  printed.     Bhg.  Brit. — ^M. 

COSME,  Frerb,  a  Fcuillanf,  whose  secuhr 
name  wa^  John  BaseillaCf  was  bom  in  the  A\o* 
ccse  of  Tarbes  in  the  year  1703.  His  fathetf 
was  a  surgeon,  and  he  himself,  though  of  a  re-^ 
ligious  fraternity,  became  very  eminent  as  a  U- 
thotomist.    He  is  said  to  have  practised  extrac 
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tied  of  Ac  stone  ^bove  the  pubis  in  a  new  me- 
thod;, but  he  ft  best  known  for  the  •  invention 
of  his  HthAofne  cachcy  for  dividing  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  in  the  lateral  operation.  His  instru- 
ment was  first  described  in  the  Journal  des  Sa- 
vans  for  1 748.  It  consisted  in  a  kind  of  hol- 
lo^ir  probe,  concealing  a  blade,  which,  by  a 
spring  in  tjie  handle,  might  be  raised  from  the 
:Canula  at  pleasure.  It  performed  its  task  effec- 
tually, but  was  apt  to  occasion  a  dangerous 
haemorrhage.  The  invention  was  attacked  by 
Le  Cat,  and  an  acrimonious  controversy  en- 
sued, in  which  many  pieces  appeared  on  each 
side,  which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  enumerate. 
Several  surgeons  used  Frere  Cosme's  instru- 
ment, but  it  appears  to  be  now  entirely  laid 
aside.  He  also  invented  a  forceps  to  break 
stones  of  a  size  too  large  to  be  safely  extracted. 
With  a  rude  exterior,  he  is  said  to  have  had  a 
kind  and  beneficent  disposition ;  often  refusing 
money  from  patients  in  low  circumstances, 
and  sometimes  requiring,  as  a  reward  from  the 
rich,  that  they  shoiild  relieve  some  distressed 
object  whom  he  pointed  out.  The  jealousy  of 
the  surgeons  induced  them  meanly  to  solicit  a 
letter  under  the  royal  seal  to  banish  him  the 
kingdom.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1781.  Nouv, 
Diet.  Hist.     HaUer.  Bibl.  Cbirurg.—A, 

COSMO,  Father  of  his  Country,  see  Me- 

SICI. 

COSMO  I.  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  son  of 
John  de  Medici,  a  descendant  of  the  brother  of 
the  first  Cosmo,  was  born  in  1 5 1 p.  On  the 
assassination  of  Alexander,  chief  01  the  house 
of  Medici,  Cosmo,  then  eighteen  years  of  age, 
repaired  to  Florence,  and  concerted  measures 
with  hid  mother,  of  the  house  of  Salviati,  and 
with  cardinal  Cibo,  for  succeeding  to  the  su- 
preme authority.  While  the  senators  were  de- 
libemtiijg,  he  introduced  the  general  VitclH, 
yritli  a 'body  of  troops,  who  surrounded  the 
senate-house,  and  soon  produced  his  unanimous 
election  as  chief  of  the  republic.  A  party  was, 
however,  formed  without  the  city,  headed  by 
^me  persons  of  high  rank,  and  joined  by  the 
Florentine  exiles,  which  aimed  at  subvert- 
ing tliis  order  of  tilings,  and  new-modelling  the 
state.  They  took  possession  of  a  fortress  near 
Florence  i  but  being  unexpectedly  attacked  by 
Vitelli,  tlif  y  were  completely  routed,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  leaders  were  taken  prisoners,  who 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  attempt  with  their 
lives.  The  cause  of  Cosmo  was  favoured  bjc 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  by  means  of  his 
marriage  with  Elcanora  de  Toledo,  daughter  to 
the  viceroy  of  Naples,  he  was  permanently  fixed 
in  tJie  imperial  interest.  At  the  revolt  of  the 
JBiennese  from  the  emperor  in  1553,  in  which 


they  were  supported  by  ]?rancc,  Cdsm6  agisted'' 
the  imperialists  with  his  troops,  and  took  a^ 
leading  part  in  the  reduction  of  Sienna,  Under' 
promise  of  receiving  the  possession  of  it.  After 
its  surrender,  this  promise  was  fulfilled  by 
Philip  II.  and  Sienna,  with  its  district,  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Florentine  dominion.  Cosmo  in- 
stituted the  military  order  of  th^  knights  of  St. 
Stephen  for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  and  allot- 
ted them  a  noble  palace  at  Pisa  for  their  re- 
sidence. Several  conspiracies  were  formed 
against  him  by  the  Florentines,  who  wore 
not  yet  broke  to  servitude;  but,  by  hit  .vigi- 
lance and  good  fortune,  he  defeated  thrm  all* 
By  the  magnificence  of  his  disposition,  he 
showed  himself  worthy  of  a  crown  ;  and  no 
prince  of  his  time  signalised  hims.  if  so  greatly 
in  the  encouragement  of  letters  and  tLe  fine 
arts.  Early  in  his  reign  he  restored  the  uni- 
versity of  Pisa,  invited  to  it  learned  professors 
from  all  parts  wiih  large  stipends,  and  founded 
in  it  a  new  college  for  the  free  education  of 
forty  students  of  his  own  subjects.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Florentine  Academy,  and  be- 
stowed upon  it  ample  favours  and  privileges. 
He  made  large  additions  to  the  Laurontian 
library,  and  opened  it  for  the  public  benefit. 
He  gave  a  commencement  to  the  famous  gal- 
lery of  Florence,  and  furnished  it  at  a  great  ex- 
pence  with  the  relics  of  antiquity,  and  excel-' 
lent  works  of  art.  He  drew  to  his  capital  the 
most  celebrated  painters,  sculptors,  and  archi- 
tects, from  all  parts  of  Italy,  who  were  sure  of 
meeting  with  munificent  rewards  in  his  employ. 
The  ablest  printers  were  invited  by  him  to* 
Florence,  and  engagtd  in  the  publication  of 
important  works.  He  promoted  astronomy," 
navigation,  and  agriculture ;  and  established 
botinical  gardens  in  Florence  and  Pisa.-  The 
knowledge  of  medicinal  simples  was  indeed  a 
favourite  object  of  his  pursuit,  and  he  per- 
sonally practised  distillations  and  other  pro- 
cesses belonging  to  the  materia  medica.  Mi^ 
leisure  time  was  much  occupied  in  reading  and 
conversing  with  literary  men,  and  he  wa^  par-^ 
ticularly  fond  of  historical  discussions,  whence 
there  never  was  a  period  in  which  Florence 
possessed  so  many  eminent  historians.  From 
these  features  of  princely  greatness,  and  al5o  in 
consideration  of  the  confirmed  authority  which 
he  had  acquired,  and  which  rendered  him  a 
powerful  neighbour,  pope  Pius  V.  in  1569  gra- 
tified him  with  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, and  crowned  him  as  such  at  Rome  with 
his  own  hands.  Several  of  the  potentates  of 
'  Europe  remonstrated  against  this  new  honour, 
biit  at  length  all  acquiesced  in  it. 

Fortunate  as  Cosmo  was  in  every  thing  that 
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conduces  to  external  glory  and  prosperity,  his 
own  family  was  the  scene  of  a  tragedy  which 
has  seldom  been  paralleled  in  the  lives  of  mo- 
dern sovereigns.  It  is  thus  related  :  He  had 
two  sons,  John  and  Garcia ;  the  first  created  a 
cardinal  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  a  lover  of 
letters.  John  was,  however,  regarded  with  pe- 
culiar rancour  by  Garcia,  who  was  of  a  violent 
and  vindictive  disposition.  One  dav,  being 
hunting  together,  it  happened  that  tney  were 
left  alone  in  a  retired  spot.  Garcia,  \^ho  was 
then  only  fifteen  years  old,  took  occasion  to 
stab  his  brother  to  the  heart,  and  then  joined 
the  company  with  an  air  of  perfect  tranquillity. 
The  return  of  John's  horse  without  his  rider 
excited  a  suspicion  of  some  disaster,  and  upon 
a  search,  the  murdered  body  was  discovered. 
It  was  brought  to  the  palace,  and  the  duke  was 
informed  of  the  circumstance,  who  ordered  that 
the  murder  should  be  concealed,  and  the  death 
of  the  young  cardinal  should  be  attributed  to 
an  apoplectic  fit.  He  was,  however,  too  well 
convinced  from  what  hand  the  stroke  pro- 
ceeded; and  sending  for  Garcia,  he  charged 
him  vtrith  the  crime.  The  youth  warmly  denied 
the  fact )  but  on  beine  taken  to  the  apartment 
where  the  body  lay,  he  threw  himself  on  his  ' 
knees,  and  confessed  the  bloody  deed.  The 
unhappy  father  solemnly  ordered  his  son  to 
prepare  for  suffering  the  punishment  he  de- 
served •,  and  then  drawing  Garcia's  dagger, 
the  instrument  of  his  guilt,  from  his  side,  he 
plunged  it  into  the  criminal's  bosom,  and  laid 
him  dead  by  the  corpse  of  his  brother.  Such 
is  the  story  then  secretly  whispered,  and  since 
credited,  though  their  deaths  were  publicly 
ascribed  to  a  pestilential  disease  then  raging  in 
Florence-  The  mother  survived  but  a  few 
days  the  loss  of  her  sons.  _ 

Cosmo  had  a  numerous  progeny  besides,  and 
after  enjoying  the  supreme  power  with  great 
reputation  for  thirty-eight  years,  he  died  in 
1574,  aged  fifty-five.  Mod.  Univers.  Hist, 
Uiraboschi.     Moreri. — A. 

COSMO  II.  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father  Fer- 
dinand I.  m  1609.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  IL  111  health  and  a 
quiet  disposition  caused  him  to  confine  his  at- 
tention chiefly  to  internal  affairs ;  and  by  his 
lenient  administration  he  rendered  his  subjects 
flourishing  and  happy.  So  well  did  he  manage 
his  finances,  that  he  was  enabled,  in  1 6 1 7,  to  send 
an  army  of  ^0,000  men  to  the  assistance'  of  the 
duke  of  Mantua  against  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
without  laying  any  additional  impost  upon  his 
subjects.    Yel  he  Inherited  the  family  passion 
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for  tlie  fine  arts,  and  expended  large  sums  in 
the  completion  of  the  chapel  of  San  Lorenzo, 
which^  contains  the  superb  mausoleum  of  the 
Medici.  He  died  in  162 1.  Mod.  Univers. 
Hist.     Moreri. — A. 

COSMO  III.  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  bom 
in  1642,  was  the  son  of  Ferdinand  IL  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1670.  He  married  Margaret- 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Gaston  duke  of  Orleans, 
which  alliance  was  the  source  of  much  domes- 
tic uneasiness,  on  account  of  the  diversity  of 
manners  between  the  French  princess  and  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  great  austerity.  This  at  ' 
length  produced  a  separation,  and  the  grand- 
duchess  returned  to  Paris,  but  not  till  she  had 
borne  three  children.  Cosmo  afterwards  in- 
clined to  the  interest  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  France ;  and  he  ob- 
tained from  the  emperor  the  title  of  royal  high- 
ness, which  was  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and, 
after  much  opposition,  admitted  by  the  other 
powers.  Upon  a  visit  to  Rome,  at  the  jubilee 
of  1700,  the  grand  duke  displayed. a  fervour  of 
religious  zeal,  which  subjected  him  to  the  im- 

Eutation  either  of  weak  superstition,  or  of  deep 
ypocrisy.  Among  other  devotional  fancies,  he 
felt  a  violent  desire  to  touch  the  holy  handker- 
chief 5  and  being  told  by  the  pope' that  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  such  an  indulgence  should  be 
granted  to  one  who  .was  nol  a  canon  of  St. 
Peter's,  he  entered  into  priest's  orders  (being 
then  a  widower),  and  had  a  canonry  conferred 
upon  him,  after  which  he  obtained  the  desired 
gratification,  together  with  that  of  bestowing 
his  benediction  upon  the  surrounding  crowd. 
He  v.'as,  however,  by  no  means  so  absorbed  in 
spiritual  things  as  to  neglect  those  of  this  world. 
By  ecpnomy  and  impositions  upon  his  people 
he  became  one  of  the  richest  princes  in  Europe,, 
but  his  generosity  was  not  proportioned  to  his 
wealth.  He  had  a  peculiar  fondness  for  che- 
mistry, and  was  gratified  when  his  friends  sent 
for  medicines  prepared  in  his  laboratory.  His 
foreign  concerns  chiefly  consisted  in  differences 
with  the  Lucquese  and  Genoese,  which  were 
settled  by  compromise.  After  a  long  and  pro- 
sperous reign,  he  died  in  1723,  in  his  eighty- 
second  year.  Mod.  Univers.  Hist.  Mo* 
reri, — A.  . 

COSMO,  surnamed  the  Egyptian^  or  Indscop^ 
kutesj  lived  at  Alexandria,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury; where,  after  being,  engaged  for  some 
f rears  in  travelling,  for  the  purposes  of  traflic, 
nto  Ethiopia,  India,  and  other  countries,  he 
entered  into  the  monastic  life.  He  was  the 
author  of  •*  A  Christian  Topography,"  wliich 
father   Montfaucon  has  given   in  Groek   and 
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J^atiD,  in  his  Colkctio  nova  Patrum^s  &c. 
1726.  He  was  also  the  author  of  "  A  Cos- 
mojgraphy  of  the  southern  Parts  of  Africa^  from 
Alexandria  to  the  fouthcrn  Ocean  j"  of  **  As- 
tronomical Tables ;"  and  of  a  '*  Commentary  on 
the  Song  of  Songs*"     Morerl.     Nouv*  D'tct^ 

COSPEAN,  or  CosPEAU,  Philip  de,  a 
JPrcnch  prelate  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  a  native  of  lUinault,  and 
for  some  time  prosecuted  his  studies  under  the 
instructions  of  the  celebrated  Justus  Lipsius. 
Arriving  afterwards  at  Paris,  he  studied  philo- 
sophy and  theology  in  the  college  of  the  Sor- 
bonne^  of  which  he  ^  became  a  doctor  in  the 
year  1^04*  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  gf  his  time  ;  and  is  particularly  noted 
for  having  given  to  French  pulpit  oratory  a  new 
feature,  by  introducing  illustrative  citations  from 
the  sacred  scriptures,  and  the  writings  of  the 
fathers,  instead  of  profane  authors*  He  was 
made  bishop  of  Aire  in  1607,  translated  to 
Nantes  in  1622,  and  from  thence  jto'Liseux  in 
1636*  He  died  in  1646,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy-eight  years*  His  writings  consisted 
of  "  Catechetical  Instructions,"  and  other  re- 
ligious pieces  for  the  use  of  pious  catholics, 
and  some  treatises  in  (controversial  tlieology, 
written  in  defence  of  the  opinions  of  cardinal 
BeruUe,  the  founder  of  the  Congregadon  of  the 
Oratory.     Mortru     Nouv.  Dkt,  Hist. — M. 

COSSE^  Charles  de,  marshal  de  Bri^sac, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  lord  of  Brissac  in 
Anjou.  He  was  born  about  1506,  and  brought 
up  with  Francis  dauphin  of  Viennois  and 
duke  of  Britany,  of  whom  his  father  was  go- 
vernor. On  the  death  of  that  prince  he  devot- 
ed himself  solely  to  arms,  and  served  in  the 
wars  of  Naples  and  Piedmont*      He   distin- 

Jruished  himself  as  colonel-general  of  the  in- 
antry  at  the  siege  of  Perpignan  in  1541.  He 
was  afterwards  made  colonel-general  of  the 
light-horse  *,  and  his  reputation  as  a  commander 
rose  so  high,  that  princes  and  gentlemen  of  the 
£rst  rank  came  to  learn  the  ^rt  of  war  under 
him.  In  1543  he -threw  succours  into  Land- 
Tccy,  then  besieged  by  Charles  V.;  and,  though 
thrice  surrounded,  made  his  way  through  the 
enemy,  and  joined  Francis  I.  at  Vitri.  The 
king  received  him  with  the  greatest  distinction, 
and  created  him  a  knight  of  his  order.  He 
performed  many  other  important  servicesj  for 
which  he  was  successively  made  gfafid-master 
of  the  artillery,  governor  of  Piedmont,  and 
marihal  of  France  in  KSo*  On  arriving  at 
Turin  he  exerted  himself  with  sreat  vigour  in 
restoiing  military  discipline^  and  obtained  uni^ 


form  success  in  various  encounters  and  sieges 
in  that  part  of  Itsdy.  Returning  to  France,, he' 
was  made  governor  of  Pieardy,  and  contributed 
to  the  c;ipture  of  Havre  de  Grace  from  the  ' 
English,  and  to  the  victory  at  Chalons  over  the 
Calvinists.  He  died  of  the  gout  in  1563.  The 
marshal  de  Brissac  was  of  a  small  stature»  of  a 
very  delicate  complexion,  and  agreeable  fea- 
tures, so  that  the  ladies  always  called  him  '<  the 
handsome  Brissac/'  He  had,  however,  great 
energy  of  character,  and,  on  v^ious  occasions, 
displayed  an  independent  and  elevated  mind. 
When  commanding  in  Piedmont,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  king  complaining  in  strong  term^ 
of  the  want  of  proper  supplies.  The  luDg  im- 
prudently shewed  it  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  the 
omnipotent  favourite,  who  thereupon  sent  a 
person  to  induce  the  marshal  to  say^  that  he 
had  signed  the  letter  without  examining  ita 
contents*  *'  Friend,"  said  the  marshal  to  the 
agent,  "  I  know  no  protector  at  court  but  the 
king*  You  need  not  have  come  so  far  to  make 
me  such  a  proposal*  I  read  the  letter  before  I 
sent  it ;  I  recollect  what  it  contained,  and  I 
confirm  it/'  Jtle  was  a  stuct  discipUnarian ; 
and  having  once  refused  leave  of  absence  for 
the  winter  to  the  lieutenant  of  a  company  of 
men  at  arms,  on  his  departure  without  permis- 
sion, the  marshal  declared  him  incapable  of 
future  service,  and  degraded  from  his  nobi- 
lity. This  sentence  was  thought  too  severe  \ 
and  the  king  himself,  at  the  mstance  of  his 
courtiers,  solicited  him  to  revoke  it.  Brissac 
replied,  «*  You,  sire,  have  received  the  ofience, 
and  it  is  therefore  for  you  to  pardon  it.  If 
your  majesty  chooses  to  do  this  injury  to  your 
service,  I  cannot  oppose  it."  Notwithstanding^ 
this  explicit  declaration  of  his  opinion,  such 
was  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  officer  was  restored  to  his  plac^ 
and  rank.  When  the  victorious  army  in  Pied- 
mont was  disbanded,  the  men  began  to  exclaim 
in  a  mutinous  tone,  **  Where  fhall  we  get 
bread  ?"  "  From  me,  as  long  as  I  have  any,** 
said  the  marshal.  The  trades-people  who  had 
advanced  goods  to  the  soldiers  on  the  word  of 
Brissac,  entreated  him  to  save  them  from  ruin. 
He  gave  them  all  the  effects  he  had  by  him, 
and  made  them  accompany  him  to  the  court  of 
France.  The  Guises  not  being,  inclined  to  do 
any  thing  for  their  relief,  the  marshal  said  to 
his  wife — **  Here,  madam,  are  people  who 
have  ventured  their  property  upon  my  promises. 
The  ministry  will  not  pay  them,  and  they  are 
ruined.  Let  us  defer  the  projected  marriage 
of  our  daughter,  and  give  these,  unfortunate 
men  the  money  destined  for  her  portion."  The 
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hAj possessed  as  much  feelingand  elevation  of 
sentinient  as  her  husband. .  With  the  dowry 
and  what  money  he  could  borrow,  Brissac  paid 
half  the  debt,  and  gave  security  for  the  re- 
mainder. Thus  he  terminated  ten  years  of 
victory  !     Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hut. — A. 

COSTA,  George  da,  cardinal,  a  native  of 
Portugal,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  afforded  a 
lingular  instance  of  the  vast  accumulation  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices  and  dignities  on  an  in* 
dividual.  He  was  descended  from  a  poor  family, 
at  a  «maR  town  in  the  province  of  Beira  ;  but  by 
his  talents  recommended  himself  to  successive 
ecclesiastical  promotions,  until  he  was  appoint- 
ed archbishop  of  Lisbon.  Alphonsus  V.  king 
^f  Portugal,  sent  him  enibassador  to  the  king  of 
Castile ;  made  him  prime  minister ;  and  obtain- 
ed for  him  a  cardinal's  hat  from  pope  Sixtus 
IV.  in  the  year  1476.  The  envy,  however, 
which  followed  his  good  fortune,  and  the  per- 
sonal hatred  conceived  against  him  by  the  heir- 
apparent,  who  afterwards  reigned  under  the 
Ufame  of  John  IT.  determined  him  to  withdraw 
privately  to  Rome,  in  1490.  In  thaf  court  he 
was  entrtis*^  with  some  high  confidential  em- 
ployments, and  had  the  direction  of  the  affairs 
«f  Portugal ;  which  enabled  him  in  more  than 
one  instance  to  revenge  himself  on  king  John 
for  tfic  indignities  received  from  him  while 
pHnce.  Oflf  the  accession  of  king  Emanuel,  in 
(495,  he  was  invited  back  to  Portugal  to  pre- 
side in  the  royal'  councils ;  but  his  advanced 
^tate  of  life  would  not  admit  of  his  quitting 
Rfmie,  where  he  died  in  1508,  at  the  great  age 
irf  102  years.  He  enjoyed,  during  a  considerable 
part  of  his  Kfe,  besides^a  great  number  of  bene- 
fices which'  are  not  particulariy  specified,  the 
bishoprics  of  Albano,  Porto,  and  Veletri,  in 
oennection  with  the  deanery  of  the  sacred  col- 
lege ;  the  two  archbishoprics  of  Braga  and  Lis- 
bon, and  the  bishoprics  of  Oporto  and  Vizeu  in 
Pertugal,  together  with  that  of  Ceuta  in  Africa ; 
ei^  abbeys  of  the  bcnedictine,  two  of  the. 
augustine,  and  six  of  the  dsterciah  order  5  the 
deaneries  of  the  chapters  of  Braga,  Lisbon, 
Opofto,  Lamego,  Guarda,  Vizeu,  Silvas,  and 
Burgos  in  Old  Castile,  with  the  benefice  of  a 
chanter  in  the  cathedral  of  the  latter ;  an  abbey 
at  Venice,  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre, and  a  rich  secular  lordship  in  the  town 
of  ^rpamca.  But  we  have  not  met  with  any 
reoapftttladen  of  the  noble  and  liberal  actions 
which  he  might  have  performed  with  his  im- 
mense revemies^     Moreri.'^M. 

COSTANZO,  An(5«lo  de,  aw  eminent 
kalkm  writer,  <fcsccnded  from  a  Neapolitan 
femilf  of  distinettoti;  was  bom  about  1507.   He 


devoted  himself  td  the  pursuits  of  literature^ 
and  cultivated  an  intimate  friendship  with  San- 
nazaro  and  Poderino,  by  whom  he  was  urged 
to  write  the  history  of  his  country.  This  task 
occupied  a  great  part  of  his.  life.  After  the 
labour  of  forty  years  in  reading  the  ancient 
historians,  and  consulting  archives,  Ke  printed 
as  a  specimen  the  first  part  of  his  history  at 
Naples,  in  1572.  This  he  afterwards  retouched 
and  augmented;  and  in  1582  appeared  his 
•*  Istorie  del  Regno  di  Napoli,"  in  twenty  books 
folio,  comprehending  the  events  from  the  death 
of  Frederic  II.  in  1250,  to  the  year  1489, 
Though  it  is  not  without  considerable  errors, 
rt  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  best  history 
of  that  kingdom,  and  has  been  copied  by  later 
writers*  A  new  edition  of  it  appeared  in  i735- 
Costanzo  amused  his  leisure  with  poetry,  and 
was  accounted  the  most  elegant  and  perfect 
writer  of  sonnets  in  his  time.  His  *'  Rime," 
or  poetical  works,  have  been  published  in  various 
collections,  and  modern  editions  Bavebeen  made 
of  fhem  at  Bologna,  Padua,  «nd  Venice. .  He 
was  married,  and  had  two  sons  who  died  young, 
to  his  great  affliction.  He  survived  to  a  very 
advanced  age,  a  letter  of  his  being  extant,  dated 
in  1591.  '  Moreri,     Tiraboschi. — A. 

COSTA'R,  PETEk,  a  man  of  letters^  of  some 
distinction  in  his  time,  was  the  son  of  a  hatter 
in  Paris,  where  he  was  bom  in  1603.  He  was 
endowed  with  a  happy  memory,  by  means  of 
which  he  obtained  a  large  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek,.  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  authors, 
but  withoxit  proportional  taste  ^r  judgment. 
He  was,  however,  one  of  the  oracles  of  the  hotel 
de  Rambouiller,  where  the  love  of  literature 
was  mingled  with  no  small  portion  of  pedantry 
and  affectation.  He  acquired  the  friendship  of 
Balzac,  Voiture,  and  other  contemporary  wits, 
and  particulariy  made  himself  known  by  his  de- 
fence of  Voiture  against  the  strictures  of  Girac, 
written  in  1653.  For  this  performaucc  he  is 
said  to  have  received  500  crowns  from  cardinal 
Mazarin  •,  but  it  involved  him  in  a  controversy 
which  was  carried  on  with  indecent  warmth  by 
both  parties,  and  was  eventually  of  no  service 
fo  the  reputation  of  Cottar.  He  was,  indeed, 
much  given  to  dispute,  in  which  he  displayed 
little  modesty  or  moderation  •,  yet  he  is  said  to 
have  been  of  a  mild  and  obliging  disposition.  He 
entered  into  the  church,  and  obtained  several 
benefices,  and  was  also  a  bachelor  of  divinity 
of  the  Sorbonnc.  Though  he  dressed  well,  and 
frequented  good  company,  he  was  never  atle  to 
catch  its  air  and  manner.  Madathe  de  Logea 
said  of  hfan  ^  (hat  he  was  the  nwst  getttleman- 
Kke  pedant,  and  the  ftiosr  pedantic  ^etltlcifiiaH 
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(galant)  she  had  ever  seen.**  A  collection  of 
his  letters  appeared  in  2  vols.  4to.  1658,  59, 
which  contains  many  historical  and  literary 
anecdotes,  and  pieces  of  criticism,  but  affords  a 
bad -example  of  the  epistolary  style,  lie  died 
in  1660.     Aloreru — A. 

COSTARD,  George,  a  learned  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England,  was  born  about  the 
year  17 10.  He  was  educated  at  Wadhani  col- 
lege, Oxford,  wh^re,  in  1733,  he- took  the  de- 
Ercc  of  M.  A.  and  became  tutor  and  fellow  of 
is  college.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
**  Critical  Observations  on  some  Psalms,"  8vo. 
which  afford  honourable  testimony  to  the  dili-' 
gence  with  which  he  had  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  oriental  literature.  Soon  after  this 
tjme  he  appears  to  have  entered  into  orders, 
and  to  have  undertaken  the  curacy  of  Islip  in 
Oxfordshire.  In  the  year  1746  he  published 
"  A  Letter  to  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  concerning  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Astronomy  among  the  Ancients," 
8vo.  The  principal  object  of  this  ingenious 
and  learned  letter  is  to  prove,  that,  notwith* 
standing  the  observations  of  the  celestial  phe- 
nomena made  by  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians, 
what  is  properly  deserving  of  the  name  of  astro- 
nomy is  to  be  traced  only  to  the  Greeks,  after 
geometry  had  been  improved  by  them  into  a 
science,  and  applied  to  the  heavens.  In  the 
year  1747,  Mr.  Costard  published  "  Some  Ob- 
servations tending  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Job, 
&c."  Bvo.  \  to  which  he  does  not  assign  a  more 
ancient  date  than  the  period  pf  the  Jewish  cap- 
tivity at  Babylon.  In  the  year  1748  he  publish- 
ed "  A  fartner  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Pro- 
Sess  of  Astronomy  among  the  Ancients,  in 
rec  Letters  to  Martin  Folkes,  Esq."  8vo.  5 
'  one  of  which  contains  a  very  elaborate  enquiry 
concerning  the  constellations  spoken  of  in  the 
book  of  Job,  and  is  intended  to  prove,  among 
other  things,  that  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint 
version  did  not  understand  the  original  in  those 
passages  in  which  the  constellations  are  men- 
tioned, and  have  applied  to  them,  with  un- 
certainty and  confusion,  the  fabulous  names 
given  tnem  by  the  Greeks.  His  next  publi- 
cation, which  appeared  in  1750,  was  "Two 
Dissertations :  I.  Concerning  an  Enquiry  into 
the  Meaning  of  the  Word  Kesitahy  mentioned  in 
Job  xUi.i  I.  &c.;  II.  On  the  Signification  of  the 
w  ord  HermeSi  See."  Bvo.  5  including  some  curi- 
ous particulars  relative  to  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks.  In  the  year  1752,  Mr.  Costard  pub- 
lished "  Dissertationes  II.  Critico-sacrae,  qua- 
rum  prima  explicatur,  Ezek.  xiii.  18.  Altera 
Tcro,  a.  Reg.  Z.  22."  8vo.    The  next  work 


which  he  published  was  a  second  edition,  widh 
corrections,  of  Dr.  Hyde's  "  Historia  Religio&it 
Vcterum  Persarum,  eorumquc  Magorum,"  4to.  - 
1760.  By  these  publications,  and  numerous 
other  pieces  communigated  to  the  Royal  Society, 
and  printed  in  their  Transactions,  chiefly  on 
astronomical  and  chronological  subjects,  Mr, 
Costard  acquired  such  reputation  for  literature, 
and  diligent  enquiry,  that  he  engaged  the  notice 
of  lord ,  chancellor  Northington,  who,  in  the 
year  1764,  bestowed  on  him  the  vicarage  of 
Twickenham  in  Middlesex;  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  "  The  Use  of  Astronomy  in  History 
and  Chronology;  occasionally  exemplified  by 
the  Globes,"  410.  This  work,  which  was 
chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  students,  con- 
tains a  distinct  view  of  the  several  improvements 
made  in  geography  and  astronomy,  and  of  the 
gradual  steps  by  which  those  sciences  have  ad- 
vanced towards  their  present  state  of  perfection^ 
In  the  following  year  he  published  "  Astro- 
nomical and  Philological  Conjectures  on  a 
Passage  in  Homer,"  4to.  \  and  about  the  same 
time  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the 
learned  Jacob  Bryant  on  the  subject  of  the  land 
of  Goshen,  which  has  appeared  in  Mr.  Bowyer's 
Miscellaneous  Tracts.  In  both  the  last- 
mentioned  pieces,  the  author's  erudition  is  more 
conspicuous  than  the  solidity  of  his  judgmenti 
or  the  accuracy  of  antiquarian  research.  The 
last  work  of  our  author  was  "  A  Letter  to  Na- 
thaniel Brassey  Haihead,  Esq.  containing  some 
Remarks  on  his  Preface  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo 
Laws,"  8vo.  His  object  in  these  remarks  is  ta 
invalidate  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Haihead,  respect- 
ing the  great  antiquity  of  the  Gentoo  code,  and 
the  arguments  of  certain  writers,  intended  to 
prove,  that  the  world  is  far  more  ancient  than 
it  is  represented  to  be  by  the  Hebrew  chrono-- 
logy.  Mr.  Costard  died  in  the  year  1782,  not 
only  respected  for  his  great  learning,  but  much 
esteemed  for  his  humanity  and  benevolence 
and    his    amiable    private    character.      Biogr*, 

COSTE,  HiLARiON  DE,  a  French  monk  of 
the  order  of  minims,  and  a  voluminous  writer^ 
was  born  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1595.  After 
having  taken  the  vows  when  little  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  Nevers,  to 
study  philosophy  under  Marin  Mersennius, 
and  thence  to  a  convent  at  Vincennes,  to  be  in- 
structed in  theology.  He  was  afterwards  or- 
dained priest,  and  had  a  station  assigned  him  in 
a  convent  at  Paris,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  days,  until  his  death  in  his  sixty-sixth  year, 
in  the  discbarge  of  his  sacerdotal  functions,  and 
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the  composition  of  his  numerous  writings. 
Some  of  his  productions  are  curious  and  in« 
teresting;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
characterised  by  credulity-,  and  a  tedious  prolix- 
ness  of  style^  whith  has  already  consigned  them 
to  obJivion.  The  principal  of  those  which  con- 
tinue in  any  repute,  are  "  Histoire  catholiquci 
ou  sont  decrites  les  Vies,  Faits,  Actions,  he- 
roiques  &  signalees,  des  Hommes  &  Dames  illus- 
tres,  qui  par  leur  Piete  ou.Saintete  de  Vie,  se 
sont  rendu  recommendables  dans  les  scizieme 
Sc  dix-septieme  Siecles,"  folio,  1625  ;  **  Les 
Eloges  &  les  Vies  dcs  Reines,  des  Princesses,  & 
Dames  illustres,  en  Piete,  en  Courage,  &  en  Doc- 
trine, qui  ont  fleuri  de  notre  Temps,  8c  du 
Temps  des  nos  Peres,  8cc"  2  vols.  4to,  16305 
'^  Les  Eloges  des  nos  Rois,  Be  des  Enfans  de 
France  qui  ont  etc  Dauphins,  depuis  Andre  de 
Burgogne  &  Dauphin  de  Vienne  &  d'Albon 
(mort  en  1338)  jusqu'en  1643,"  4to.  5  "  La  Vie 
du  R.  P.  Marin  Mersenne,  Theoiogien,  Philo- 
sophe,  &  Mathematicien,  de  TOrdre  des  Peres 
Minimes,"  1 649,  8vo.  5  *'  Le  parfait  Ecclesias- 
tique,  -ou  I'llistoire  de  la  Vie  Be  de  la  Mort  de 
F.ran9ois  le  Picart,  Seigneur  d'Atilly  &  de  Vil- 
leron,  Docteur  en  Theologie,  &c."  1658,  8vo. 
Those  readers  who  wish  to  see  a  more  particular 
Bccount  of  his  writings,  we  refer  to  what  is  said 
of  them  by  Afe^rm.— M. 

COSTEf  Peter,  a  native  of  Usez  in  France, 
was  a  refugee  in  England  on  account  of  religion,, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1747-  He  was  an  exact 
and  laborious  writer^  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a  translator  and  editor.  He  translated  into 
French  "  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing/' and  his  ^<  Reasonableness  of  Christi- 
anity," and  "  Newton's  Optics."  He  gave 
editions  of  "  Montagne's  Essays,"  and  **  La 
Fontaine's  Fablcsj"  and  wrote  a  "  Defence  of  La 
Bruycre  against  the  Strictures  of  d'Argonne  5" 
and  a  "  Life  of  the  Great  Condc."  He  resided 
some  time  with  Locke  as  an  amanuensis  -,  and 
after  the  death  of  that  eminent  philosopher, 
published  a  character  of  him  in  terms  of  warm 
panegyric,  several  particulars  of  which  he 
thougnt  proper  afterward^  to  retract.  For  this 
he  was  reprehended  by  Des  Maizeaux,  who  re- 
printed the  character  entire.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
Biogr,  Brit, — A. 

COSTER.  There  were  three  Flemish  ec- 
clesiastics of  this  name,  of  some  celebrity  in 
their  time,  and  whose  labours  have  entitled 
them  to  be  noticed  among  the  writers  of  their 

Sriod.  I.  Francis,  a  Jesuit,  and  a  native  of 
echlin,  who  taught  Theology  with  much  re- 
putation at  the  university  of  Cologne,  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenm  century.    He  after- 


wards distinguished  himself  as  a  controversialisf 
against  the  protestants  in  the  Low-countries, 
where  he  died,  at  Brussels,  in  16 19,  aged 
eighty-eight  years.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  Enchiridion  Controversiarum,"  published  at 
Cologne,  159c,  8vo. ;  diflferent  defences  of  that 
work ;  «  Remarks  on  the  New  Testament,"  in 
Flemish,  16 14,  folio  ;  and  various  other  pieces* 
2.  John,  a  native  of  Louvain,  and  prior  of  the 
canons-regular  du  VaUSaittt-Martiny  in  that 
city,  who  died  in  1559.  He  published  "The 
Works  of  St.  Ambrose,  with  a  Commentary,'" 
5  vols.  J  "  Commentaries  on  the  Song  of  Songs," 
taken  from  the  works  of  the  same  father ;  and 
some  other  pieces.  3.  John,  a  native  of  Alost, 
and  rector  of  Oudenard.  He  died  in  the  year 
1580,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
"  Institutio  de  Exitu  Egypti,  &  Fuga  Baby-- 
Ion  is."     Moreri,     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

COSTER,  Laurence  Janssen,  a  native  of 
Haerlem  in  Holland,  has  the  honour  ascribed  to 
him  by  his  countrymen  of  the  noble  invention  ^ 
of  printing.     He  was  warden  of  the  palace  in  ^ 
this  city,  and  the  following  account  of  his  dis- 
covery is  given  by  Adrian  Junius  in  his  history 
of  Holland.     **  As  he  was'walking  in  the  wood 
contiguous  to  the  city,  he  began  to  cut  out  letters^ 
on  the  bark  of  the  beech-tree,  with  which  he  ^ 
enstamped  marks  upon  paper  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection in  the  manner  of  a  seal ;  until  at  length  - 
he  formed  a  few  lines  for  his  own  amusement|  , 
and  for  the  use  of  the  children  of  his  brother-  ^ 
in-law.    This  succeeding  so  well,  he  attempted  * 
greater  things  ;  and  being  a  man  of  genius  and 
reflection,   he  invented,  with  the  aid   of  his 
brother-in-law,  Thomas  Pieterison,  a  thicker 
and  more  adhesive  ink,  as  the  common  ink  was 
;  too  thin,  and  made  blotted  marks.'  With  this  ink 
he  was  able  to  print  blocks  and  figures,  to  which  - 

he  added  letters He  afterwards  substituted  ' 

leaden  types  to  those  -of  beech-wood,  and  to- 
those  succeeded  types  made  of  tin."  He  pro- 
ceeds to  state,  that  when  this  new  invention  - 
had  become  a  gainful  traffic^  a  workman,  onc^ 
Jart  Faust,  ran  away  with  all  the  materials,  and 
at  length  settled  at  Mentz.  This  account  has 
the  confirmation  of  an  inscription  upon  the 
house  of  Coster,  still  in  being  in  the  market- 
place of  Haerlem,  which  dates  the  invention 
about  1440.  In  the  stadthouse  of  the  city  is 
kept  with  great  care  the  first  book  said  to  be 
of  his  printing,  which  is  a  small  quarto  printed 
only  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  entitled, 
*•  Spiegel  onser  Behoudenisse" — ^The  Mirror 
of  our  Redemption.  It  is  without  a  date,  but  i^ 
supposed  to  have  been  printed  about  1422.  A 
second  edition  of  the  same  work  is  referred  to 
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1440.  A  very  voluminous  controversy  has 
arisen  concerning  the  origin  of  printing,  and 
the  claims  of  Coster  are,  by  the  Germans,  treat- 
ed as  fabulous ;  or  it  is  at  most  admitted  that 
he  invented  wooden  blocks  for  printing.  But,  ac; 
cording  to  Dr.  Cogan,  it  is  evident  that  the 
books  shewn  were  printed  with  mowaUe  typtsy 
as  appears  from  the  irregularity  of  the  lines,  and 
the  starting  or  depression  of  particular  letters> 
with  other  circumstances.  The  assertion  of 
Junius  concerning  his  use  of  metal  types  is,  how- 
ever, acknowledged  to  be  unfounded.  The 
learned  Meerman,.  in  his  "  Origines  Typo- 
graphicse,"  is  the  person  who  has  with  most 
success  laboured  to  support  the  claims  of  Coster 
and  Haerlem,  and  not  without  a  great  appear- 
ance of  truth.  The  era  of  his  discovery  is  most 
probably  referred  to  the  year  1430.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist,     Cogan^s  Rhine ^  v.  //. — A. 

COT  A,  Rodriguez,  of  Toledo,  flourished 
about  the  year  1540,  and  obtained  reputation  as 
a  writer  of  Spanish  poetry.  The  most  known 
of  his  works  is  the  *^  Tragicomedia  de  Calisto  y 
Melibea,'' which  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by 
Barthius,  and  intq  French  by  Lavardin.  It  is 
much  esteemed  in  Spain,  but  its  chief  merit  ap- 
pears to  consist  in  its  motal  sentiments,  which 
are  expressed  with  energy.  As  a  poetical  or 
dramatic  work,  it  would  probably  rank  very  low 
in  modern  estimation.     Moreri.-^^A. 

COTELERIUS,  John  Baptist,  a  learned 
French  author,  and  bachelor  in  diyinitv  of  the 
college  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  bom  at  Niscnes, 
in  Languedoc,  in  the  year  1628.  Such  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  on  his  early  education  by  his 
father,  that,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  asto- 
nished the  clergy  in  the  hall  of  the  general  as* 
sembly  at  Mante,  by  the  facility  with  which  he 
construed,  on  the  casual  opening  of  the  IxxAs, 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  and  the  Old 
Testament  in  Hebrew,  and  answered  difficult 
questions  put  to  him  relative  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  customs 
of  the  Jews.  At  the  same  time  he  acquired 
their  applause  by  several  mathematical  demon- 
strations, in  explaining  the  definitions  of  Euclid. 
The  progress  which  he  afterwards  made  in  lite- 
rature fully  answered  the  expectations-^  which 
this  early  exhibition  of  his  abilities  gave  rise. 
He  entered  into  the  college  of  the  SoibooiK^ 
where,  after  passing  through  the  inferior  de- 
gree^,  be  took  that  of  B.D.  in  1647,  and  was 
elected  fellow  in  1649.  ^hat  in  this  situation 
he  was  indefatigabje  in  his  application,  particu- 
larly to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities, 
and  the  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers,  both 
pointed  and  MS&t  hiu  subsequent  publicationi 


bear  ample  testimony.  In  the  year  1654  he 
accompanied  the  archbishop  of  Embrun  into  hit 
diocese,  and  remained  with  him  as  a  companion 
and  friend  for  four  years ;  but  afterwards  com- 
plained heavily  of  the  want  of  books  and  learned 
society,  which  he  experienced  during  that  pe-^ 
riod.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  resumed  his 
favourite  pursuits  with  fresh  ardour*,  and,  in 
the  year  1 661,  gave  to  the  public  the  first  fruits 
of  his  labours,  in  an  edition,  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin, of  "  Four  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom  on 
the  Psalms,  together  with  the  Commentary  of 
that  Father  on  the  Prophet  Daniel,"  4to,  Ivi 
the  year  16.67  ^^  "^^^  associated  with  M.  du 
Cange,  by  order  of  the  primc-minister  Colbert, 
in  the  taflc  of  examining  and  forming  a  cata-^ 
logue  and  summary  of  the  Greek  MSS.  in  tlie 
king's  library,  which  employed  him  for  the 
greatest  part  of 'five  years.  The  time  which  he 
was  obliged  to  devote  to  that  task  prevented 
him  from  publishing  hia  grana  work,  the  labour 
of  many  years,  before  1672,  when  it  appeaircd 
under  the  title  *^  SS.  Patrum  qui  Temporibus 
Apostolicis  floruerunt,  Barnabae,  dementis, 
Herm9e>  Ignatii>  Polycarpi,  Opera  edita  &  iur 
edita,  vera  &  suppositatia  ^  una  cum  Clementis, 
Ignatii,  Polycarpi,  Actisque  Martyriis.  J.  B. 
Cot.  Soc.  Sorb,  Theol.  ex  MSS.  i:^dicibas 
emit,  ac  correxit,  Versionibusque  &  Notis  il- 
lustravit,"  in  two  volumes  folio.  Tha^work  was 
afterwards  republished- from  the  Antwerp  preas> 
by  £1.  Le  Ci^c,  in  1698,  with  additional  notes 
and  dissertations  selected  from  the  labotira  of 
English  divines ;  and  since  that  in  Holland,  in 
1724*  It  is  a  work  which  displays  not  only 
^eat  labour  and  accuracy,  but  uncommon  leam- 
mg  and  ingenuity,  in  the  notifes  and  illustrative 
remarks.  In  the  year  1676  biftr  author  was  ap* 
pointed  professor  of  the  Greek  language*  in  the 
College  Koyal  de  France^  which  office  he  dis- 
charged with  equal  assiduity  and  reputation. 
Previously  to  this  appointment,  however,  he 
had  commenced  the  publication  of  a  new  woric, 
by  which  he  at  least  maintained  his  high  charac*- 
ter  for  erudition,  acuteness,  and  laborious  dilir- 
gence.  It  is  entitled  ^^  Eccltoise  Graece  Monu- 
menta,  Gr.  &  Lat.  &c."  quarto,  taken  from 
MSS.  in  the  royal  library,  and  that  of  M.  Col- 
bert. Of  this  work  the  first  volume  appeared 
in  1675,  the  second  in  168 1,  and  the  third  in 
{686.  It  was  intended  to  have  been  continued; 
but  the  aAithor  feU  a  sacrifice  to  the  intensenesa 
of  his  application,  in  the  year  \»SX  mentioned*. 
He  left  behiiMi  him  nine  volumes  of  MSS* 
which  were  deposited  in  the  king's  library. 
He  was  a  man  not  only  of  extraordinary  eru* 
ditioQ»  bat  of  ^teat  probity  and  caadour.    His 
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manners  were  unaflfected,  simple^  and  modest. 
From  his  great  love  of  retirement,  ho  was  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  of  a  reserved  and  melancholy 
temper;  bat  with  his  friends  he  was  open, 
chearful,  and  familiar.    Moreru     Nouv.  Diet* 

COTES/RoGBR,  an  excellent  mathematician 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Burbaee  in  Lei- 
cestershire, July  the  lodi,  1682,  of  which  place 
his  father  was  rector.  He  was  first  placed  at 
Leicester  school ;  and,  about  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  exhibited  so  much  ability  for  mathemati- 
cal studies,  that  his  uncle,  the  reverend  Mr. 
John  Smith,  was  desirous  of  encouraging  and 
assistine  him,  and  for  that  purpose  prevailed 
on  his  hither  to  send^'him  for  some  time  to  his 
house.  Here  it  was  that  he  acquired  the  ele- 
mentary part  of  those  sciences  for  which  he  af- 
terwards was  so  highly  esteemed.  From  his 
uncle*s  residence  he  was  sent  to  St.Paul^s  school 
in  London,  where  he  made  great  progress  in 
classical  learning  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Gale  \  and  at  the  same  time  found  sufficient 
kisure  to  maintain  a  constant  correspondence 
with  his  uncle^  not  only  on  mathematical  sub- 
jects, but  likewise  in  metaphysics,  philosophy, 
and  divinity  *,  a  fact  which  was  often  mentioned 
by  the  celeorated  professor  Saunderson.  From 
St.  Paul's  school  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge, 
where,  on  die  6th  of  April,  1699,  he  was  ad- 
mitted of  Triaity  coUeee,  and  at  Michaelmas, 

1705,  chosen  fellow.  He  was  at  that  time  tutor 
to  Anthony  earl  of  Harold  and  this  lord  Henry 
Ae  Gray),  sons  to  the  then  marquis,  afterwards 
duke,  of  Kent,  to  whose  family  he  was  related. 
In  January  following  he  was  appointed  Plumian 
professor  of  astronomy  and  experimental  philo- 
sophy, being  the  first  professor  on  tl>at  founda- 
tion.    H^  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in 

1706,  and  went  into  holy  orders  in  171 3.  In 
this  year  he  published  at  Cambridge  the  second 
edition  of  sir  Isaac  Newton's  Prihcipia,  in  which 
he  inserted  all  the  improvements  the  author  had 
made  to  that  time,  and  prefixed  a  preface,  ex- 
plaining the  true  method  of  philosophising,  and 
exhibiting  the  foundation  upon  which  the  New- 
toniin  philosophy  was  built.  This  added  greatly 
to  the  reputation  Mr.  Cotes  had  already  aoquired 
among  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  for  his  pro^ 
found  knowledge  of  the  most  abstruse  parts  of 
the  mathematics.  Other  publications,  which 
afterwards  appeared,  tended  to  increase  the  high 
opinion  which  the  public  had  conceived.  The 
only  paper  which  appeared  during  the  short  re- 
mamder  of  his  life,  was  an  account  of  the  great 
meteor  which  was  deen  in  June,  i7i<S.    It  ia 


inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions;  Hit 
Logometria  had  before  appeared  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  volume  of  that  work.  He  died  June  s% 
1 7 16,  extremely  regretted,  in  the  thfrty-diird 
year  of  his  age^  and  left  several  works  of  high 
value,  which  were  published  by  his  kinsman 
and  successor  in  the  professorship,  Dr.  Robert 
Smith.  The  mathematical  collection  published 
under  the  title  of  *<  Harmonia  Mensurarum,'' 
is  much  esteemed.  His  ^*  Hydrostatical  and 
Pneumatical  Lectures"  appeared  in  1737*  He 
also  wrote  *^  A  Compendium  of  Arithmetic ; 
of  Dioptrics,  and  the  Nature  of  Curves.'' 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  so  high  ^  opinion  of 
his  abilities,  that  he  used  to  say,  <<  If  Cotes 
had  lived,  we  had  known  something.*'  ^/fr» 
Brit.—W.  N. 

COTIN,  Charles,  a  person  unfortunately 
memorable  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  his 
name  in  the  Satires  of  fioileau,  was  a  native 
of  Paris,  and  an  ecclesiastic.  He  was  made  a- 
canon  of  Bayeux  in  1650 )  and  havings  resigned^ 
that  benefice,  because  he  did  not  choose  to  re- 
side upon  it,  he  came  to  Paris,  and  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  king.  He  preached  in 
the  best  pulpits  in  the  metropolis,  wrote,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  obtained  credit  as  a  man  of 
learning  and  a  wit,  was  received  into  the  m6st 
polite  and  literary  circles,  and  became  a  mem- 
oer  of  the  French  Academy  in  1G155.  But  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  displea^  both  Moliero 
and  Boileau.  The  fonner  brought  .him  upon 
the  stage  in  the  character  of  Trissotin,  in  the 
"  Femmes  S9avante8,"  where  the  scene  between 
this  personage  and  Vadius,  ending  in  a  quarrel 
about  a  sonnet,  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from 
an  actual  occurrence  which  took  place  betweea - 
Menage  and  Cotin^  at  the  house  of  Mad.  de 
Nemours,  to  whom  the  latter  read  his  **  Son- 
net on  the  Princess  Urania."  Boilean's  conw 
mencement  of  his  attacks  upon  Cotin  is  asserted 
to  have  taken  rise  from  the  want  of  a  rhyme* 
He  was  reciting  to  Furetiere  the  satire  in  which, 
are  the  lines 

Si  Ton  n'est  plus  a  Taise  a8»8  dans  un  festin^ 
Qu'aux  sermons  de  Cassaignc 

when  he  made  a  stop  at  the  hemistich.  Fure- 
tiere saw  his  hesitation,  and  i>id  him  fill  up  thtf 
verse  with  the  abbe  Cotin.  This  was  done» 
and  the  jest  took  so  well,  that  Cotin's  namo 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  poet's 
works.  The  story  well  enough  accords  with 
Buileau*s  levity  of  satire ;  yet  Cotin  had  given 
him  some  real  ofience.  These  unlucky  difier^ 
cnces  with  the  wia  depressed  Cotin  mIow  his 
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jbst  level  among  preachers  and  writers ;  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  his  works  have  been 
able  to  preserve  themselves  from  oblivion.  He 
died  in  1682.    Mor^ru    Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — A. 

COTTA,  John,  one  of  the  elegant  Italian 
scholars  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
was  born  of  a  mean  family  near  Verona,  about 
1583.  'He  became  eminent  in  classical  and  ma- 
thematical knowledge,  travelled  through  various 
parts  of  Italy,  taught  school  for  a  time  at  Lodi, 
%ndi  at  lengtli  attached  himself  to  the  Venetian 
commander  Alviano.  In  his  suite  he  was  taken 
by  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Ghiara  d'Adda, 
in  1509,  and  lost  part  of  his  writings.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  to  the  pope  at  Viterbo,  where 
he  died  of  a  pestilential  disease  in  15 10  or  i  ci  i, 
in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  Few  writers  have 
obtained  a  higher  reputation  by  so  small  a  num- 
ber of  productions.  His  poems  have  been  pub- 
lished at  various  times,  particularly  in  the 
iCarmina  quinque  Poetarum,  Venet,  1548; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  Cominian  edition  of  the 
works  of  Fracastorio.     Moreri.   Tiraboschi. — A. 

COTfll,  Robert  de,  an  eminent  French 
architect,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1656.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Architecture,  as 
a  director  in  1699.  When  his  brother-in-law 
Mansard  was  superintend  ant  of  the  royal  edi- 
fices, he  was  entr-ustcd  with  all  the  detail  of 
execution.  Still  rising  in  reputation,  he  was 
elected  vice-protector  of  the  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing \  and  at  the  death  of  Mansard,  in  1708,  he 
succeeded  him  as  first  architect  to  the  king, 
and  superintendant  of  the  buildings.  The  or- 
der of  St.  Michael  was  also  conferred  upon  him. 
tie  displayed  his  genius  in  numerous  great 
works  at  Paris,  Versailles,  and  other  parts. 
Among  these  were  the  grand  altar  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Paris,  the  fine  Ionic  colonade  of  Tri- 
anon, and  the  new  building  at  the  abbey  of  St* 
Denis :  he  finished  the  chapel  of  Versailles,  and 
the  church  of  St.  Roch,  and  conducted  the 
dome  of  the  Invalids ;  he  gave  designs  for  the 
Place  de  Louis  XIV.  and  other  edifices  at 
Lyons;  and  was  employed  by  several  German 
, princes  in  the  erection  of  palaces  and  country 
seats.  His  works  are^istinguished  for  elegance, 
and  exact  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  ancients, 
whom  he  surpassed  in  ornament,  and  in  the 
happy  distribution  of  his  edifices.  He  was  the 
introducer  of  the  fashion  of  mirrors  over  chim- 
ney-pieces, by  which  he  gave  them  a  lightness, 
and  relieved  the  massy  solidity  of  their  former 
construction.  He  died  at  Passy  in  1735.  De 
Cottc  was  a  man  of  simple  manners,  free  from 
ostentation,  obliging,  and  virtuous.     He   was 


succeeded  in  his  posts  by  his  son,  Jules  Robert. 
D* ArgenvilU  Vies  des  Archit. — A. 

COTFON,  sir  Robert,  an  eminent  anti- 
quary, was  descended  from  an  ancient  family, 
originally  of  Cheshire,  but  settled  in  Hunting- 
tonshire,  in  which  county  he  was  born  in  1570. 
He  was  educated  in  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  after  residing  some  time  with  his 
father,  was  induced,  by  his  taste  for  antiqua- 
rian studies,  to  repair  to  London,  where  he  was 
made  a  member  of  a  society  of  learned  and  in- 
genious persons  attached  to  similar  pursuits. 
He  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  diligent  col- 
lector of  records,  charters,  and  instruments  of 
all  kinds  relative  to  the  ancient  history  of  the 
country ;  and  as  the  late  dissolution  01  the  mo- 
nasteries had  caused  many  manuscripts  to  fall 
into  private  hands,  he  enjoyed  peculiar  advan- 
tages in  forming  his  collection.  He  was  inti- 
mate with  the  famous  Camden,  whom  he  ac- 
companied in  1600  in  an  excursion  to  CarlislCf 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  Picts'  wall, 
and  other  remains  of  antiquity.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  \  and,  during  the  whole  of  that 
reign,  he  was  consulted  by  persons  in  office 
upon  points  relative  to  the  constitution,  and  to 
ancient  usages.  He  drew  up  memorials  and 
discourses  upon  various  subjects  of  this  nature, 
some  of  real  and  national  importance,  others, 
perhaps,  only  interesting  to  antiquarians.  When 
the  prodigality  of  the  court  had  exhausted  the 
treasury,  he  employed  much  attention  on  the 
^'  manner  and  means  how  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land have  from  time  to  time  supported  and 
repaired  their  estates ;"  and  the  device  of  cre- 
ating baronets  was  principally  his  suggestion* 
He  himself  was  one  of  those  who  partook  of 
the  new  honour,  if  a  title  purchased  by  money 
can  be  called  such.  ,  Being  in  peculiar  favour 
with  James,  he  was  employed  to  refute  the  re- 
presentations given  of  his  mother's  conduct  by 
Buchanan  and  Thuanus ;  and  what  he  drew  up 
on  this  topic  is  supposed  to  be  interwoven  into 
Camden's  Annals  of  Elizabeth,  or  subjoined  to 
his  Epistles.  He  was  also  engaged  by  the  king 
to  enquire  into  the  subsisting  laws  for  the  sup- 
pression of  popery,  and  he  wrote  two  tracts  on 
this  subject.  When  the  Spanish  match  for 
prince  Charles  was  in  agitation.  Sir  Robert  was 
desired  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  draw  up 
an  historical  proof  of  the  bad  faith  of  the  house 
of  Austria  in  all  their  dealings  with  England, 
and  of  their  schemes  for  universal  monarchy. 
He  also  composed,  in  162 1,  '*  A  Relation  to 
prove  that,  the  Kings  of  England  have,  beea 
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pleased  tm  ootisuU  vitb  th^ir  P«inra  m  th^  gre^ 
Couiif:U,  and  Commons  in  Pariiamenty  of  Mar- 
fiagp,  Pe^ce,  and  War."    ThU  trapt  has  bpea 
reprinted  under  the  titk  of  ^'  The  Antiquity  and 
Dignity  of  parliaments/'     He  wrote  likewise 
''  A  Vindication  of  the  £ccle$ia9tical  Constitu* 
tion  of  England,  sigain^t  certain  Innovations 
moved  by  the  Puritan^/'    He  was  a  ippmber 
of  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  I.  ^nd  joined 
in  the  complaints  of  national  grievances,  though 
he  wished  to  redress  them  by  mild  measures 
only.     He  afterwards  inculcated  upon  the  king 
and  council)  when  consulted  by  them,  the  sound 
advice  of  resorting  to  parliament  alone  for  thp 
raising  of  money,  and  of  gaining  its  goQd-will 
by  removing  all  jealouBies  concerning  religion 
9nd  liberty.     He  had  the  credit  of  opposing 
with  all  bis  force  the  disgraceful  protect  of  en- 
hancing the  value  of  the  coin.  From  thesp  proofs 
of  attachment  to  the  constitution,  he  was  con- 
sidered as  no  friend  to  jexertiops  of  the  rpya} 
prerogative ;  which  circumstance,  together  with 
die  enmity  of  the  bishops  Laud  and  Neile,  were 
probably  the  occasion  of  a  singular  at^ck  upon 
ais  liberty  and  reputation,  which  embittered  his 
latter  days.     In  1^29  an  order  W93  sept  to  seal 
up  sir  Rjobert  Cotton's  library,  :ind  bring  him- 
self before  the  privyrcouncil*    This   mes^spre 
was  founded  on  a  charge  of  having  in  his  posr 
session,  and  disseminating,  a  >^  pestilent  tractate" 
io  MS.  the  purpose  of  which  if  a«  to  $hew  how 
a  pripce  might  make  himself  an  absolute  tyrant, 
ypoa  enquiry  it  appeared  tha^  thi$  tra,ct  had 
been  written  in  1613^  by  sir  Robert  Pudley, 
tiien  in  eu)e  at  Florence,  with  a  view  to  ingra- 
tiate iumself  with  king  J?mes,  and  was  eptitled, 
A  Proposition  fcff  bis  Majesty's  Service  to  bricUe 
the  Impertinency  of  Parliaments.    A  copy  of  it 
in  sir  Robert's  library  had  been  clandestinely  ^ent 
out  by  a  Mr.  James,  who  lived  with  him^  and 
bad  been  handed  about,  chiefly  among  xbe  pa- 
triotic party,  who  prdi>abLy  considered  it,  9s  some 
have  done  Machiavers  Prmce,  as  an  useful  warn- 
ing against  die  schemes  of  despotism.     Upon 
proof  of  the  real  state  of  the  matter,  sir  Robert 
was  released;  but  it  seems  as  if  he  never  again  had 
the  free  use  of  his  own  library ;  and  the  venation 
he  underwent  upon  this  account,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injury  his  honour  had  sustained  in 
the  suspicion,  so  a&cted  him,  that  he  entirely  lQ$t 
his  spirits  and  vigour.     He  told  bis  friends  that 
his  heart  was  broken,  and  he  died  at  hb  hou^e 
in  Westminster  on  May  6,  1631^  having  not 
long  completed  his-  sixtSetb  year*     Bcsidea  the 
works  published  during  his  life,  he  left  ji.pum- 
ber  of  treatises  in  MS.  nine  of  which  were 
printed  in  a  collection  of  pieces  written  by 
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eminent  antiquaries.  He  gave  assistance  to 
many  writers  of  his  time  in  the  compilement  of 
niaterii)ls  relative  to  English  history  and  anti- 
quities ;  ;»nd  he  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on 
posterity,  by  securing  bis  library  from  disper- 
sion* He  directed  in  his  will  that  it  should  not 
be  sold,  but  should  pass  on  entire  to  his  heirs. 
It  was  angniented  by  his  son  and  grandson ; 
^nd  after  ^ev^r^l  changes  of  place  and  owners, 
%%  ha9  at  length  become  a  very  valuable  part  of 
the  npble  cq]lectipn  in  the  British  ISIuseum* 
ttiogr.  Prjian. — A. 

COTTON,  Charles,  a  writer  of  §ome  name 
among  tfie  English  bi^rlesque  poets,  was  the 
son  of  Charles  Cotton,  esq.  of  Beresford  in 
Staffordshire,  where  he  was  born  in  1(530.  He 
yfa«  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  tra- 
velled ?brqa4  \  but  being  brought  up  to  no  pro- 
fessipn,  he  lived  with  bis  fauier^  w^o  was  in 
circnmjStances  too  nl^ch  encumbered  to  give 
him  a  separate  residence,  though  he  w^s  mar* 
ried.  Ife  succeeded  to  the  family  estate,  at  hif 
father's  death,  but  inherited  with  it  a  disposi- 
ti.on  to  hospitality  and  gay  czpence,  which  al- 
ways kept  hini  needy.  In  a  burlesque  "  Voyage 
to  Ireland"  he  introduces  himself  as  giving  the 
following  acconnt  of  his  condition  to  the  mayor 
of  Cbe$ter  : 

I  answered,  my  countrv  was  famM  Staffordshire  ; 
That  in  deeds,  biO^,  and  honds,  I  was  ever  writ 'squire ; 
That  of  iani  I  had  both  sorts,  some  good  aqd  some  etilt 
But  that  a  gceat  part  on't  was  pawn  d  to  the  devQ. 

At  the  f ime  of  jthis  Irish  expedition  bf  yr^z  ft 
captain  in  the  army;  b^t  he  had  before  com- 
menced author^  cbieHy  ao  the  way  of  jtr^nsla- 
tion,  and  prob^ly  for  ^  little  emolument.  His 
moat  celebrated  work  appeared  in  i/57$,  entitled 
^^  Scarronide^)  or  Virgil  Travestie  (  ^  Idocfc. 
Poem,  on  the  Fgrst  an|l  Fourth  Books  of  Virgil'f 
^neis,  io  English  Burlesque.'*  The  merit  ot 
such  a  Wiork  wpuld  not  h^ve  been  grea^,  had  it 
even  been  an  original,  instead  of  an  imitation 
from  ScaiTop's  larger  performance.  It  was, 
bx>wever,  extremely  pop.ular,  and  has  passed 
through  fifteen  editions.  He  next  tried  his  hu- 
mourous powers  upoa  JLaician,  and  published 
^  Purlesoue  Up9Q  gurjiesque  s  or,  the  Scorer 
$co^eds  being  .^Qn^e  qf  Lucian's  Dialogues, 
newly  put  i|itQ  ]Eng£sh  Fustian.''  It  is  not 
easy,  however,  to  conceive  how  wit  can  be  sue- 
eessfvUy  burlesqued ;  and  the  humour  found 
by  the  public  in  this  piece  w^^s  probably  rather 
that  of  the  original  than  oi  the  caricature.  A 
poem  published  by  Cptton  in  16.81,  entitled 
«  The  Wonders  of  die  P«k,"  shews  that  be  was 
sjbsglttiely  disqiisd^ed  for  des<;rii]^ing  the  subljme^ 
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or  beautiful  scenes  of  nature.  Of  his  transta* 
tions,  the  principal  and  most  valuable  was  one  of 
Montaigne's  Essays,  which  is  judged  to  possess 
a  good  deal  of  the  vigour  and  simplicity  of  the 
original.  Cotton's  abode  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Dove,  a  fine  trout  strean^,  gave  him  a 
fondness  for  the  recreation  of  angling,  and  in- 
spired him  with  great  friendship  and  respect 
for  Isaac  Walton,  the  well-known  angler  and 
biographer.  Cotton  built  by  the  side  of  the 
stream  a  small  fishing-house,  dedicated  to  bro- 
thers of  the  sport,  in  which  he  perpetuated  his 
intimacy  with  Walton.  He  likewise  added  a 
supplementary  piece  to  that  writer's  Complete 
Angler.  Cotton  married  for  a  second  wife  the 
countess  dowager  of  Ardglas,  who  had  a  join- 
ture of  1500I.  per  annum,  which,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  rescued  him  from  indi- 

Snce,  since  he  appears  to  have  died  insolvent.- 
is  death  is  supposed  to  have  happened  in 
1687.  A  collection  of  his  poems  appeared  in 
1689,  but  none  of  them  nierit  further  notice.  He 
was  of  a  sociable,  open,  and  generous  temper, 
but  imprudent  and  licentious.  Biog,  Brit, — A. 
COTION,  or  CoTQN,  Peter,  a  French  Je- 
suit, was  born  in  1654,  at  Neronde,  near  the 
Loire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  at  that  time 
governor.  When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he 
was  received  into  the  order  at  Arona  in  the  Mi- 
lanese ;  whence  he  was  sent  to  Milan  to  study 
philosophy,  and  afterwards  to  Rome,  to  com- 
mence his  theological  studies.  After  passing  a 
year  at  the  latlter  place,  he  was  ordered  bv  his 
Superiors  into  France,  where  he  completed  his 
Coorse  of  theology  *,  and  having  taken  priest's 
etders,  became  a  very  popular  preacher,  as  well 
^'distinguished  by  his  zeal  and  success  in  gain- 
-fng  converts  to  the  catholic  faith.  Among 
ethers  he  converted  M.  Lesdigueres,  who  was 
jifterwards  constable  of  France.  It  was  the 
character  which  that  nobleman  gave  of  him  to 
Henry  IV.  which  induced  the  king,  who  had 
,  determined  on  the  measure  of  recalling  the  Je- 
suits, to  send  for  father  Cotton  to  court,  where 
'  his  piety,  his  manners,  and  his  conversation,  so 
powerfully  recommended  him,  that  he  was 
made  confessor  to  his  majesty.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  became  so  great  a  favburite,  that  the 
king  would  have  made  him  archbishop  of  Aries, 
and  obtained  for  him  a  cardinal's  hat :  but  those 
honours  he  positively  declined,  and  chose  rather 
to  devote  his  time  to  preaching,  writing,  and 
other  labours  fwr  the  conversion  of  heretics. 
According  to  M.  Mercier,  our  Jesuit's  influ- 
ence with  Henry  was  so  great,  that  it  exposed 
him  to  public  reproach  among  his  subjects, 
with  whom  it  was  a  common  saying,  <<  Our 


prince  i»good,  but  has  Cotton  in  his  ears.''  It  19 
reported,  that  being  one  day  asked  this  question 
by  the  king,  •*  Would  you  reveal  the  confession 
^  ot  a  person  who  was  resolved  to  assassinate  me  ?" 
his  answer  was,  "  No  •,  but  I  would  place  mjr 
body  between  you  and  him."  This  artful  mode 
of  reply  infatuated  the  king,  and  rendered  him 
blind  to  the  dangers  with  which  the  doctrines 
ptopagated  by  such  casuists  threatened  him. 
After  the  murder  of  Henry  IV*  father  Cotton 
was  persuaded  by  queen  Mary  de  Medicis,  re- 
gent of  the  kingdom,  to  become  confessor  to 
the  young  king,  Lewis  XIIL  ;  which  office  he 
filled  for  seven  years,  when  he  obtained  leave 
to  retire  from  court  to  a  house  belonging  to  hiff 
society  at  Lyons.  In  the  year  162 1  he  was 
nominated  rector  of  the  college  at  Bourdeaux  ^ 
in  1623,  provincial  of  the  order  in  Aquitaine; 
and  in  1626,  provincial  in  the  Isle  of  France,. 
Soon  after  his  appointment  to  that  situation,  he 
was  summoned  before  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
who  were  justly  alarmed  by  a  publication  of  the 
Jesuit  Santarelli,  in  whicn  the  power  of  the 
popes  was  openly  and  boldly  exalted  above  that 
of  kings.  On  being  questioned  whether  the 
brotherhood  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  that  au- 
thor, he  delivered  such  answers  as  fully  justi- 
fied the  parliament  in  the  precautionary  edict 
which  they  issued  against  the  dangerous  so- 
ciety. Wnen  he  was  asked  whether  he  be- 
lieved that  the  pope  can  excommunicate  and 
dispossess  a  king  of  France?  **Ah!"  replied 
he,  <*  the  king  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  churchy 
and  he  will  never  do  any  thing  to  oblige  the 
pope  to  proceed  to  such  an  extremity."  When- 
the  first  president  said,  '<  Do  not  you  maintain 
the  same  opinion  with  your  father-general,  wha 
attributes  that  pqwer  to  the  pope  ?"  his  answer  . 
was,  **  Our  father-general  follows  the  opinions, 
of  Rome,  where  he  is,  and  we  tho^  of  France, 
where  we  arc.*'  These  answers  were  dictated 
by  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  society  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  need  no  comment.  The  morti- 
fication which  father  Cotton  felt  on  this  occa- 
sion, when  the  principles  of  his  order  were 
so  strictly  scrutinised  and  exposed,  produced 
an  illness  which  in  a  few  days  proved  fatal  to 
him,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  The 
works  which  he  composed  were,  **  A  Treatise 
on  the  Mass;"  "  L'Institution  Catholique ;'* 
"  Geneve  Plagiaire ;"  «  Le  Rechute  dc  Ge- 
neve Plagiaire  j"  some  other  controversial  pieces;, 
a  volume  of  "  Sermons ;"  and  *'  A  Declaratory 
Letter,"  intended  to  shew  the  conformity  o£ 
the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  Jesuits  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  council  of  Trent.  Moreri.  Nouv^ 
I)icU  Hisu—HL 
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COVARRTJVIAS,  Dibgo,  a  Spanish  pre- 
late, and  president  of  the  council  of  Castile,  in 
the  sixtenth  century,  was  bom  at  Toledo  in 
the  year  1512.  He  prosecuted  his  studies  in 
the'  university  of  Salamancay  where  he  made 
such  proficiency  in  the  learned  languages,  theo- 
logy, the  belles-lettres,  and  law,  that  his  meiits 
recommended  him  to  several  honourable  em- 
ployments in  different  provincial  courts.  After 
refusing  the  archbishopric  of  St.  Domingo  in 
the  island  of  Hispaniola,  to  which  he  was  no- 
ininatcd  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  he  accepted 
of  the  bishopric  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  from  his 
Son  Philip  n.  in  1559.  Some  time  afterwiards 
lie  was  selected  by  the  Spanish  court  to  take  a 
seat  in  the  council  of  Trent;  where  he,  was 
appointed  in  connection  with  cardinal  Buoa- 
compagno,  afterwards  pope  Gregory  XIII.  to 
jprepare  the  articles  of  reformation  with  which 
the  papal  legates  contrived  to  amuse  that 
iassembly,  and  the  catholic  world.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Spain  in^  1564,  he  was  nominated  to 
the  bishopric  of  Segovia,  which  he  continued 
to  hold  in  connection  with  the  presidency  of 
the  council  of  Castile,  to  which. he  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  death  of  cardinal  d'Espinosa,  in 
1572.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  1577,  just  after 
he  had  been  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Cuen9a.  He  was  the  author  of  various  works, 
which  have  been  collected  in  two  volumes  folio, 
but  are  little  known,  excepting  to  his  countryT 
men,  by  whom  they  are  held  in  consider- 
iible  estimation.  MorerL  Nouv,  Vict.  HisU 
— M. 

COUDRETrE,  Christopher,  a  French 
priest,  who  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1774.  He 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  fathers  of  the 
Port  Royal,  and  particularly  with  the  leamedabbe 
Boursier,  in  the  contests  which  they  held  with 
the  Jesuits,  and  partook  in  the;  sufferings  in- 
flicted on  the  party  that  was  condemned  by  the 
bull  Unigenitui.  The  boldness  with  whicn  he 
expressed  and  published  his  sentiments  in  that 
celebrated  controversy,  occasioned  his  being  im- 
prisoned at  Vincennes  in  1735,  and  his  farther 
confinement  to  the  Bastile  in  1738,  where  he 
remained  for  more  than  a  year.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Memoirs  relative  to  the  Formu- 
lary," in  2  vols.  i2mo. ;  of  "  A  History  and 
Analysis  of  the  Action  of  God  ^on  the  Crea- 
tures, &c.  proved  by  Reasoning,"  already  no- 
ticed under  the  article  Boursier  5  and  of  various 
polemical  pamphlets.  But  his  principal  work, 
was  **  A  Genial  History  of  the  Jesuits,'* 
1 761,  in  4  vols.  lamo.  to  which  was  added  a 
**  Supplement,"  in  2  vols.  1764.  The  labour,, 
information^  and  candour,  which  this  work  dis* 


playSf  have  given  it  no  small  share  of  reputa- 
tion, and  proved  of  considerable  use  in  the 
measures  adopted  against  that  society  in  the 
year  1762.     Notnu  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

COVEL,  John,  a  learned  English  divine,  in 
the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Homingshearth  in  Suf- 
folk, in  the  year  1638,  and  educated  in  gram- 
mar learning  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury.  In  1654 
•he  was  admitted  into  Christ's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  was  afterwards  chosen 
fellow.  After  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he 
entered  into  orders,  and,  in  1670,  was  appoint-' 
ed  chaplain  to  sir  Daniel  Harvey,  embassador 
from  king  Charles  II.  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  \ 
where  he  remained  in  that  capacity  under  sir 
Daniel,  and  his  successor  sir  John  Finch,  for 
seven  years.  After  his  return  to  England,  he 
was  created  doctor  in  divinity  in  1679;  ^^^  ^^ 
the  same  year  chosen  lady  Margaret's  preacher 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  In  1680  he 
was  instituted  to  the  sinecure  rectory  of  Little- 
bury  in  Essex  \  and  in  1687  installed  into  the 
chancellorship  of  York.  He  was  also  rector 
of  Kegworth  in  Leicestershire.  In  the  year 
.1688  he  was  elected  master  of  Christ's  college^ 
which  station  he  maintained  with  prudence  and 
respectability  until  his  death ;  and  in  the  year 
1708  he  was  honoured  with  the  office  of  vioe* 
chancellor  to  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He 
died  in  1722,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  While  Mr.  Covel  resided  at  Constanti- 
nople, he  embraced  the  opportunity 'which  he 
enjoyed  of  making  particular  enquiries  into 
the  ancient  and  present  state  of  the  Greek  . 
church,  and  collected  several  curious  observa- 
tions and  notices,  which  he  afterwards  digested 
at  his  leisure,  and  formed  into  an  useful  and  . 
entertaining  work,  published  not  long  before  his 
death.  It  is  entitled^  '^  Some  Account  of  the 
present  Greek  Church,  with  Reflections  on 
their  present  Doctrine  and  Discipline ;  particu- 
larly in  the  Eucharist,  and  the  Rest  of  their 
Seven  pretended  Sacraments,  cofnpared  with 
Jac.  Goar's  Notes  upon  the  Greek  Ritual,  or 
ETXOAOTION,'?  r722,  folio.  The  chief 
occasion  of  this  work  was  an  assertion  of  M. 
Arnauld,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  well- 
known  controversy  with  M.  Claude,  protestant 
minister  at  Charenton,  that  all  the  eastern 
churches  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,'  in  the  same  sense  as  it  was  defined  by 
the  council  of  Trent.  From  the  enquiries 
which  he  was  induced  to  make  on  this  subject, 
our  author  has  been  led  honestly  to  confess, 
that,  owing  to  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
Greek  clergy,  he  met  with  no  one  among  them 
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yvho  pretended  fully  to  understand,  hiUch  Ics^ 
ever  offered  to  clear  that  Vnatter.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  cliutch,  it  certainly  Will  not 
how  be  admitted  as  6f  the  most  trivial  imp6rt- 
ance  in  determining  the  qUeStioh  at  issue  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  iProteStants.  Oar 
Author's  work,  hoWevet,  aboorids  in  useful  in- 
formation, and  |usl  liberal  remarks*,  and  disco- 
veirs  a  spirit  of  christian  charity  and  candour 
Which  cannot  be  too  highly  e^ctpHed.  Dn 
XJbvel*^  character  Is  th\is  summarily  dr&wn  iA 
Mr.  Baker's  catalo^iic  of  preachers  at  Cam- 
bridge, prefixed  to  his  republication  of  lady 
Margaret's  funeral  sermon  :  he  Was  "  a  person 
noted  for  polite  ani  curious  learning,  singular 
bHmanity,  and  knowledge  of  the  Wotld."  ^iog* 
^Brtian, — M. 

COVERDALE,  RfiLES,  ^n  fenglish  prelate, 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was  born  in  York- 
shire, most  pr6bably  during  the  Veign  o'f  Henry 
VJl.  and,  bein^  educated  in  the  Romish  reli- 
gion, bfccame  an  augDSt;ine  tndnk.  When  tlie 
rcfoffaationtodk  place,  hoWcreri  lie  was  one  of 
the  first  who  embraced  it,;  and,  after  taking 
orders,  ^iras  adive  and  2ea1ous,  tts  a  jireacher 
^hd  *writrt*>  Hn  propagating  its  principles.  At 
the  ftmertil  m  queen  Catheriile  Parr,  to 
Vhdm  lie  was  almoner,  ^e  ddiVerddbfe  senti- 
ments xin  religion  with  a  freedom  Which  must 
haVe  bad  considerable  influence  «n  the  'minds 
of  his  hesirers.  In  15^  he  piiblished  Tindal'^s 
^English  version  of  the  Bible,  to  complete 
"which  he  had  given  his  aid  5  and  afterward^  re- 
vised and  corrected  another  edition  of  it,  with 
notes,  hi  1540.  In  the  year  1551  king  Edward 
appointed  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Exeter,  on 
iiccount--6f  his  extraordinary  knowledge  in  di- 
Vinity,  and  unblemished  tharacter.  ^^Vheh  the 
5.omish  religion  was  re-established  under  queen 
Mai'y,  he  was  ejected  from  his  6cc,  ^nd  com- 
mitted to  prison  J  but 'through  the  mediatidti  of 
the  king  of  Denikark,  vttls  permitted,  as  a  great 
favour,  to  retire  into  banishment.  Oh  the  ac- 
cession of  queen  Eliz'abeth  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  but  refused  to  be  restored  to 
his  bishopric,  on  account  of  conscientious 
IScruples  which  he  ehtertained  respecting  the 
terms  of  conformity  that  Were  then  enforced. 
The  terms  to  which  he  particularly  excepted 
were  those  which  enjoined  the  wearing  of 
habits,  and  the  observance  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies, which  many  pious  and  learned  divines 
of  the  church  of  Englahd  considered  to  be 
appendages  of  poperv,  and  therefore  scanda- 
lous and  sinful.  Xne  injudicious  zeal  with 
whidi  conformity  on  these  subjtcts  was  Tigor- 


oufeiy  required,  proved  tfic  Vttdahs  6f  feilehcing 
iome  of  the  Itfost  useful  ah'd  popular  among 
the  clergy,  and  ^as  one  principal  cause  of  the 
puritanical  secession ;  which  afterwards  Wat 
maintained  xi'^n  more  fehlar^e'd  ground's,  in- 
volving in  theiti  the  gteat  pHnciplei  of  civil 
and  religious  Kbettjr.  As  bishop  Coyef-^aic 
could  ndt  comply  Widi  \kt  t^Vms  of  conformity 
under  the  ireW  order  'bf  thihgs,  lie  was 
for  a  considerable  time  neglectSj,  and  left 
without  any  provision.  HoweVef,  when  tic 
was  becfome  both  old  and  poor,  Grindal,  bishop 
of  LondoA,  gave  him  the  small  living  of  St. 
Magnus,  at  the  ifoot  of  LoYidori  bridge.  In 
tbat  situation  he  exercised  his  Mnisterial  func- 
tions f6r  about  two  years,  bjr  connivance,  with- 
out vrearirig  the  offensive  habits,  but  the  po- 
pularity which  he  acquired  ^wakened  the  jea« 
lousy  off  his  ^uperidrs,  ahA  he  wis  compelled 
to  i^elinquish  his  professional  duties  a  little  be- 
fore his  death,  whidi  took  place,  ihdst  proba- 
bly, in  15^67,  When  he  was  eigbt'y-one  years  of 
kge.     Biog.  BVitattJ-^fA. 

COUraRiN,  a  distiiiguTshed  m'uiical  family 
in  Prahce,  were  hatiVe^  df  Chaume,  a  smalt 
tCvrti  in  Brie.  Th'f ec  brothers,  Lewis ^  Francis ^ 
%nA"Charles^  Vdre  all  etriincnt  as  performers  oir 
teachers  on  the  organ  and  harpsichord.  But 
the  'most  celebrated  of  the  family  was 

Francis  CdifpERiN,  the  son  of  Charles.  He 
was  an  ecfually  e^tcelleht  perforrfier  on  the 
organ  and  the  harpsidiord ;  and  Lewis  XIV. 
hiade  vhim  brganist  df  h^s  chapel,  and  harp- 
sichordist of  his  chamber.  He  composed 
**  Pieces  for  the  Harpsichord,**  collected  in 
4  vob.  folio.  One  6f  them,  entitled  "  Gouts 
reunis,  ou  PApothedse  die  Lulli  &  de  Corelli,'* 
hak  been  much  admired.  Dr.  Burney  says  of 
him,  "  his  instructions  for  fingering  in  his 
*  Art  de  Toucher  le  Clave9in,*  are  stUl  good; 
though  his  pieces  are  so  crowded  and  deformed 
by  beats,  triUs,  and  shakes,  that  no  plain  note 
was  left  to  enable  the  hearer  of  them  to  judge 
whether  the  tone  of  the  instrument  on  which 
they  Were  played  was  good  or  bad."  Francis 
died  in  1733,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  He  left 
two  daughters,  both  proficients  in  music ;  one 
a  nun,  the  other  appointed  harpsichordist  to  the 
king*s  chamber,  a  charge  before  always  confin- 
ed to  the  Other  sex.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist*  Bur'- 
ne^s  Hist,  of  Music. — A. 

COUPLET,  TniLtP,  a  Jesuit,  and  a  native 
df  Mecblin,  went  as  missionary  to  China,  in 
the  year  i65'9.  In  that  empire  he  appears  to 
have  applied  himself  With  great  zeal  and  dili- 
gence to  the  objects  6n  which  he  was  sent,  and 
in  madcing  himself  acquainted  witli  the  Ian- 
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gutg*,  the  customs,  and  tbc  fd?gi©n,  o^  tht 
^cnifttry.  In  the  year  i66t)  he  received  aft 
order  to  return  to  Europe,  to  give  informatloh 
^nftip^ting  the  Aate  df  thfe  misJnbn,  and  to  assist 
fti  fixih^  uf  oft  pfopct  ^tsons  to  be  joined  wkh 
Ilim  ih  th*  farther  prosectrtion  of  his  missionary 
la'bourt.  He  died  ift  1^693,  aftcir  lie  had  em*- 
l>arfced  oft  a  second  ttiyage  to  China.  While 
in  that  country  he  published  diflferent  theologi*- 
Tal  treatises,  in  the  Chtntse  language,  for  the 
"Use  of  Conterts  to  the  cathoHc  teligion.  But 
'he  16  entitled  to  tat^tice  in  our  pages  on  accoUftt 
tyf  Ms  having  been  the  author  of  other  works, 
•Useful  in  point  t>f  information,  or  IhtereStrng  to 
Tmriosity,  wlhrdi  •'^rere  printed  at  Pafis.  AmoT>g 
these  are,  ^  Tabuh  Chrbnofpgrca  Monardhi* 
Sinicae  juxta  Cjrdos  annorufti  LK.  ab  "anno  ante 
"Christum  295^2,  ad  annunn  post  Chri^uth 
1S83,  ^^'^  '^8'^»  f^^^y  "  Tabula  Chronolo- 
gica  Monatchi*  Sinicse,  ab  atmo  post  Christum 
*frimo,  usqtfe  nd  annum  prsesentis  secuh  1^83," 
tblio,  1688 ;  "  Corrfo^ius  Sinarum  Philosophus, 
^t  Scielitia  Sinensis  Latinfe  exposita,  ficcT* 
^8%  ToKo ;  artd  '**  Catalogus  P«rum  8oc.  Jes. 
^tft  p6$t  dWtum  S.  Frtnciyci  Xaverii,  ab  anno 
%5*8f ,  usque  ad  auftufti  i^8r,  in  Imperio  Sina- 
Turn  Jest  Chrrsti  Ftdfem  ^jropugnarunt,  dec.  h 
Btnico   Latihi    redditus,^*    1686,   8vo.     jMb- 

COtTRAYER,  Prteh  Francis,  a  learhed 
fteftch 'priest,  who  ^^as  long  resident 'in  Eng^ 
land,  inras  born  at  Vetnon  in  Normandy,  -in  the 
Tear  i6fti.  We  have  no  account  of  the  early 
^art  of  his  life,  arttetcdent  to  'his  becoming 
tanoft'ttgiilar  and  libtarianof  the  abbey  of  St. 
^Genevieve  at  Paris.  Among  other  subjects 
Vhich,  'in  the  course  of  his  enquiries,  engaged 
<hi8  attention,  was  that  of  the 'Validity  of  Eng- 
Itjh  ordinations,  whieh  he  undertook  to  defend 
in  a  work  entitled,  "Iiisscrtation*sur  hVali*- 
ditfc  des  Ordinations  des  Ang1o4s,*et  sut  la  Suo- 
te^ion  des  £vesques  de  l^glise  Anglicane; 
arte  Ics  Preovcs  jirstificatives  desFaits  avancex 
dahs  cfet  Ouvrage,",  2  vols.  8vo.  1723.  While 
Tie  was  preparing  this  work,  he  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Wake,  arclibiihop  of 
Canterbury,  from  whom  he  received  informa- 
tion respecting  several  particulars,  concerning 
'Which  he  could  not  obtain  satisfaction  from  the 
•prtrited  authorities  to  which  he  had  access. 
Not  being  able*  however,  to  obtain  the  cliai*- 
'cenor*s  seal  to  a  licence  for  its  ptiblication  in  ^ 
^France,  it  was  sent  forth  to  the  world  'as  a  pro- 
ihictibn  of  the  Brussels  press,  although  really 

C'fttedat  Naney.    On  its  appearance,  it  was 
mddiately  tkttaeked  by  several  popish  writers,, 
lomrhom-w  attdior  replied  in^a  *'  Defeuaede 


la  Dissertation  sur  la  Validite  et  cotltre  le$  dif- 
fercntes  Responses  qui  y  ont  ctfe  faits,  kc^  iH 
4  vols.  121110.  1726.  Both  these  treatises  were 
translated  into  English  ;.and  they  were  so  fa- 
vourably received  in  tkts  toimtry,  tiiat  In.  the 
year  1 727  the  utiivtt^Ay  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  the  author  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity. 
l&ut  in  France  they  not  oftly  excited  mueh  op** 
position  from  the  press,  but  drew  on  him  the 
censures  of  isevera!  episcopal  assemblies ;  which 
were  intended  to  be  foHowed  by  measures  for 
"compeftmg  nim  to  xecsfftt  ni6  optmoTts,  and  1!6 
«ign  ^ueTi  submissions  as  hh  consctcnec  <x>uld 
Hot  brook.  Under  these  circumstances  he  de*- 
termitwrd  to  withdraw  from  tlie  scene  of  petse- 
«ul5on,  and  to  -seek  an  asylum  in  England.  la 
i!hat  detcrminatk>rt  he  was  conBfitted  by  the  ad- 
Vice  of  ilhe  exiled  tr\gliA  bishop  Atterbury, 
*who  deserves  Tionounrble  notice  for  the  part 
which  lie  took  in  facilitating  father  Couraycr*s 
^escape,  and  the  manly  frankness  with  whicit 
!he  avowed  to  the  agents  of  the  Frenchjgovcm* 
•ment  the  steps  which  he  had  pursueu  in  thaft 
4>U8iness.  The  Tcception  wh'i A  our  father  met 
*with  in  England,  ^ere  be  arrived  in  1 728,  and 
the  support  and  encouragement  wTiichlie  cx- 
•pcrienced  during  flie  remaintier  of  ?ris  dife^ 
'Were  -sudi  as  abundantly  consoled  him  for  thfr 
sacrifice  he  had  made  to  conscience  and  libera- 
lity. Berides  presents  from  individuals,  immo- 
-diate  provision  was  made  for  him  by  a  pensioa 
of  lool.  a-year  from  the  court.  'In  1729  he 
published,  at  Amsterdam,  **  Relation  hrsto- 
Tique  ct  apologetique  des  Bentimens'  et  dc  la 
"Conduite  du  P.  le  Courayer,  Chanoine-TCgulier 
deSte."  Genevieve,*'  in  2  vols.  i2mo.  5  in  which 
lie  entered  mto  a  farther  vindication  of  his  opi* 
nions  and  conduct,  and  shewed  the  necessity 
that  he  was  under  of  quitting  France,  from  the 
wulenee  and  power  of  his  enemies.  In  Ae 
:year  11733  he  delivered  a  speech  in  the  theatre 
^f  Oxford,  at  the  pubUc  act,  which  was  sifter^ 
wards  published  both  in  Latin  and  English.. 
'In  the  year  1736  he  published  a  French  trans^ 
ktion  of  father  Paul's  '"  History  of  the  Coun- 
cil-of  Trent,  with 'Notes  critical,  historical,  and 
theological,"  in  2  vols,  folio.  This  work  he 
undertook  at  the  command  of  queen  Caroline ;, 
and  it  was  supported  by  an  honourable  list  of 
subscribers,  including  several  branches  -df  die 
TOyal  family,  and  many  persons  of  distiiictiont 
in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  life.  The  profits 
Artiich  he  derived  fromrfre  sale  of  ihis  work^ 
■and  an  increase  of  his  pension*  from  the  crown 
to  200I.  per  annum,  placed  him  itt  eafgp  circum* 
stances  •,  and  the  hospitable  friendly  manner  itt 
wiiidi  his  company  was  courted 'by  -penont-df 
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Tank  and  fortune,  who  were  charmed  with  his 
instructive  conversation,  and  his  chearful  temper, 
.rendered  the  remainder  of  his  days  agreeable 
.and  happy.     He  died  in  Westminster,  in  the 
year  1776,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five. 
Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  father 
tourayer  wrote  some  other  works  in  French, 
jand  translated   into   that    language  Sleidan's 
History  of  the  Reformation.     While  he  .resid- 
ed in  London  he  made  it  his  practice  to  go  to 
mass }  and  when  he  was  in  the  country,  where 
Jbe  had  not  that  opportunity,  he  attended  'the 
worship  of  the  church  of  England,  with  the 
pravers  of  which  he  at  all  times  declared  him- 
selt  greatly  satisfied.     In  his  will  he  declare^ 
^^  that  he  died  a  memberof  the  catholic  church, 
but  without  approving  of  many  of  the  opinions 
and  superstitions  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Romish  church,  and  tausht  in  their 
schools  and  seminaries,  and  which  they  have 
insisted  on  as  articles  of  faith,  thoueh  to  him 
they  appeared  to  be  not  only  not  tounded  in 
truth,  but  also  to  be  highly  improbable."     His 
deviations  from  the  orthodox   catholic  xireed 
^ay  be  collected  from  his  **  Declaration  ides 
mes    demiers    Sentimens    sur    les     difierens 
Dogmes  de  la  Religion,  &c."  of  which  the  ori^ 
ginal  manuscript  was  given  by  him  to  the  prin- 
cess Amelia,  who  left  it  by  will  to  Dr.  Bell, 
prebendary  of  Westminster,  by  whom  it  was 
published  in  1.787.    The  most  striking  of  them 
.are,  a  rejection  of  the  commonly-received  opi^np 
xiion   on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  and  an 
avowal  of  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ,  not  essentially,  if  at  all,  diflbr- 
ent  from  that  of  modern  Unitarians ;  a  rejec- 
tion also  of  the  popular  belief  relative  to  inspir- 
ation, which  ne  confined  to  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  contained  in  the  sacred  books,  wkhout 
extending  it  to  the  relation  of  facts  therein  de- 
livered ;  a  denial  of  the  church's  infallibility,  and 
.jnore  so  of  the  pope's,  whom  he  .distinguished 
only  from  other  bishops  by  the  pre-eminence 
of  his  see,  .and  a  more  extensive  jurisdiction ; 
jand  a  persuasion,  that  although  the  baptism  of 
-  infants  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  church,  it 
was   not  a  rite  prescribed  for  them  by  Jesus 
Christ,  or  his  apostles,  but  only  for  adults,  to 
reclaim  them  to  repentamce,  and  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  gospel     What  he  has  written  like- 
wise on  the  aubject*  of  the  eucharist,  confes- 
,sion,  imagoes,  and  relics,  is  so  moderate  and 
modest,  that  father  Courayer  seenis  to  have 
t^en  almost  persuaded  to  embrace  protestantism. 
.The  trulv  christian  spirit  which  pervades  the 
whole  of  bis  posthumous  work,  cannot  but 
-grcady  interest  the^  reader  in  favour  of  the 


frankness,  smceitty,  disinterested  love  of  truth* 
and  ardent  piety,  dT  the  worthy  author.  Biog^ 
£rit.—M. 

COURCELLES,  Stephen  de,  a  protestant 
divine,  descended  from  a  fainily  in  Picardy, 
was  bom  at  Geneva,  in  the  year  1586,  and 
.died  at  Amsterdam,  in  .the  year  1658.  For 
several  years  he  ofiiciated  as  minister  among 
the  reformed  in  France,  until  he  embraced  the 
.tenets  of  Arminius,  when  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire into  Holland.  At  Amsterdam  he  succeed- 
ed the  celebrated  Episcoptus  in  the  theological 
chair,  whose  works  he  published^  with  a  life  of 
the  author  prefixed  to  them.  He  also  publish- 
ed a  variety  of  theological  and  controver- 
sial treatises,  which  were  collected  together  by 
Daniel  Elzevir,  in  1675,  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  volume.  He 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  applied  himself  to  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  different  Greek  copies  of  the  New 
Testament,  of  which  he  gave  a  new  edition, 
with  various  readings  taken  from  different 
^ipanuscripts.  In  a  learned  preface  tp  that 
work  he  shews,  that  although  those  various 
readings  are  numerous,  and  supplied  by  the 
most  ancient  copies,  they  do  not  tend  in  the 
least  degree  to  affect  me  essential  principles 
which  are  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament 
writings.     MorerL     Nouv.  Diet.  HisU — M. 

COURT  DE  GEBELIN,  N.  a  French  pro- 
testant  minister  of  respectable  talents,  was  bom 
at  Nismes,  in  1725,  and  for  some  time  dis* 
charged  the  olencal  functions  among  the  re- 
formed at  Lausanne  in  Switzerland.  He  re- 
linquished.that  situation,  however,  and  removed 
to  Paris,  where  he  conceived  that  his  learned 
labours  would  be  niore  likely  to  meet  with  a 
favourable  reception.  In  that  city  he  produced^ 
at  different  periods,  eight  volumes  of  an  inge- 
nious work,  entitled,  **  The  primitive  World 
analized  and  compared  with  the  modern 
World,"  whidi  abounds  in  erudition,  and  use- 
ful researches,  not  unmixed  with  fanciful  and 
-chimerical  opinions.  This  work,  however,  did 
not  prove  sufficiently  pogiilar  to  procure  for 
the  author  that  solid  recompence  which  his 
flattering  expectations  had  presaged.  On  which 
account  the  French  academy,  sensible  of  his  in- 
tegrity and  worth,  liberally  decreed  him  a  gra- 
tification under  the  name  of  an  annual  prize. 
He  also  obtained  the  appointment  of  superin- 
tendant  to  one  of  the  museums  at  Paris.  Be- 
sides his  ardent  devotion  to  literary  pursuits, 
his  character  was  highly  estimable  for  the  do- 
mestic and  social  virtues,  for  modesty,  candour, 
and  good  temper.  To  the  great  he  was  always 
a  willing  visitor^  and  he  did  not  trouble  them 
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widi  any  interested-  applications.  In  the  htter 
part  of  his  life  he  was  so  weak  as  to  become  a 
convert  to  Ae  absurd  notions  which  we  recol- 
lect to  have  been  propagated  in  France,  and  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, on  the  supposed  efficacy  of  animal  mag- 
netism. To  the  effects  of  that  enthusiastical 
quackery,  and  the  unpleasant  circumstances 
produced  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  its  de- 
fence, he  is  said  to  have  fallen  a  victim*  in  the 
year  1784.  Some  time  after  .his  death,  the 
ninth  volume  of  his  Primitive  World,  &c. 
made  its  appearance.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  **  The  Natural  History  of  Language,  or  a 
Summary  of  Universal  Grammar,  which  is 
an  useful  extract  from  the  preceding  work. 
JVwv.  Diet.  Hist,—M. 

COURTl^ET,  William,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
fourth  son  of  Hugh  Courtney,  carl  of  Devon- 
shire, by  Margaret,  grand-daughter  of  king 
X  Edward  I.  was  born  in  the  year  1341-  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  assiduously  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  and  determined  on  embracing  the 
clerical  life.  After  he  had  entered  into  orders, 
by  means  of  his  family  connections  he  soon 
obtained  prebends  in  the  cathedral  churches  of 
Bath,  Exeter,  and  York;  and  when  he  was 
but  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  01  Hereford,  whence  he  was 
translated  to  that  of  London,  before  he 
had  attained  his  thirty-fourth  year.  In  the 
year  1736  he  distinguished  himself  by  the? 
spirited  part  which  he  took  in  a  synod  held  at 
London,  in  opposing  the  king's  demand  of  a 
subsidy,  before  a  promise  was  obtained  of  a 
redress  of  injuries  sustained  by  himself,  and 
William  Wickam,  bishop  of  Winchester.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  he  was  guilty  of  most 
unwarrantable  conduct,  in  direct  breach  of  the 
laws  of  the  land,  for  which  he  met  with  a 
much  gentler  sentence  than  his  offences  de- 
served. Pope  Gregory  II.  havmg  excommu- 
nicated the  Florentines,  directed, his  bull  to  be 
$ent  to  all  parts,  in  which  orders  were  given 
for  the  seizure  of  their  property.  That  bull 
bishop  Courtney  had  the  insolence,  without 
the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  king,  to  pub- 
lish at  Paul's  Cross,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
a  licence  to  the  populace  to  plunder  the  houses 
©f  such  Florentines  as  resided  in  the  city.  For 
these  gross  offences  he  was,  by  order  of  the 
king,  summoned  into  the  court  of  chancery  5 
where  the  lord  chancellor,  a  brother  ecclesias- 
tic, contented  himself  with  finally  adjudging 
that  -he  should  recal  the  words  which  he  had 
used,  or  forfeit  his  temporalities.    In  the  year 


1377,  out  of  obedience  to  the  pope's  maiidatc> 
he  cited  Wickliff^  to  appear  before  his  tribunat 
at  St.  Paul's  church;  on  which  occasion  he  be-' 
trayed  the  genuine  arrogance  of  the  priestly- 
character,  and  would  have  made  that  eminent* 
reformer  feel  the  severity  of  his  persecuting; 
hand,  had  he  not  been  accompanied  and  sup- 
ported by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  lord  mar- 
shal Piercy,  and  other  noble  characters.  In 
consequence  of  their  manly  interposition^  he' 
proceeded  no  farther  against  Wicklifi^  at  that- 
time,  than  to  enjoin  him  and  his  followers* 
silence.  In  the  year  I3'8i  bishop  Cotirhiej? 
was  appointed  lord  high-chancellor  of 'Eng-- 
land  *,  and  in  the  same  vear  was  transkttd  to^ 
the  metropolitan  see  0/  Canterbury*  Soon 
after  he  was  invested  with  that  dignity,,  he  ma«^ 
nifested  his  tyrannical  spirit  towards  oik  Ri-* 
chard  Ismonger  (who  in  the  exercise  of  his  lay* 
authority  had  encroached  on  that  assumed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  court),  in  a  manner  that  re- 
flected little  honour  on  the  humanity  of  his 
temper.  After  having  excommunicated  him» 
he  would  not  grant  him  absolution,  but  on  the 
cruel  terms  of  submitting  to  be  beaten  with 
a  cudgel,  naked,  three  successive  market  days^.* 
in  the  open  market-place  of  West  Mailing, 
and  to  have  the  same  punishment  repeated  in- 
the  market-places  of  Maidstone  and  Canter-* 
bury.  In  the  year  1382  the  archbishop  held  » 
synod  at  London,  in  which  several  of  Wick-' 
liflPs  propositions  were  condemned  as  heretical^ 
or  erroneous,  and  many  who  embraced  them* 
were  obliged  to  recant,  or,  on  their  refusal,  im- 
prisoned, and  treated  widi  very  great  severity. 
in  the  year  1383  he"  held  a  synod  at  Ox« 
ford,  where,  after  a  subsidy  had  been  granted 
to  the  king,  strict  inquisition  was  made  after* 
persons  suspected  of  heresy,  and  all  the  gra-* 
duates  were  obliged  by  oath  to  renounce  the 
tfenets  condemned  by  the  synod  of  London.. 
In  the  year  1384  he  suffered  his  resentmcnl? 
of  an  offence  committed  against  his  rights  to 
carry  him  so  far,  as  to  order  a  sentence .  of  ex-- 
Communication  to  be  passed  on  some  servants  # 
of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  whom  he  styled  sacri- 
legious persons,  and  violators  oi  the  church  of 
Canterbury,  for  robbing  one  of  his  fish  ponds. 
In  the  year  1386  he  was  ccHistituted  the  first 
of  eleven  comiAissioners,  to  whom  vras  en- 
trusted the  direction  of  government,  and  the 
power,  for  one-  year,  to  make  what  reforma- 
tions in  the  kingdom  they  thought  fit.  For  the 
subsequent  circumstances  of  archbishop  Court- 
ney's life,  when  he  attended-  his  parliamentary 
duties,  or  presided  at  synods,  *  or  exercised  his 
visitorial  authority  in  the  dioceses  of  his-  suf- 
fragans>  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  authority     . 
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from  whence  U^tse  pirticular^  vjfc  uhfOf  Wi( 
sliall  oi^y  ^ddf  that  iu  the  y^r  1389  he  w^ 
obliged  hy  the  king  to  r£voke  s^n  order  which 
he  had  given  for  levying  ^  p^pa)  ioiposiiion  01^ 
the  dergy*  without  the  comnoa  advice  and 
assent  of  the  kingdom  i  that  in  the  year  139^ 
he  wa$  forced,  by  the  jealousy  of  eke  parlia-^ 
ment  wliich  afterwards  parsed  the  celebrated 
s^tute  of  premui)ire«  e^plicitlv  to  declare  hie 
willingnesft  to  fupport  the  rignts  of  the  king 
and  hiK  subject«9  against  the  papal  encroach- 
ipent9  on  cn^rch  and  itate;  and  that  in  the 
sam^  year  he  carried  into  the  diocese  of  Lin- 
coln nif  inquisitorial  researches  after  the  fol- 
lowers of  WickiifFi  whom  he  persecuted  with 
the  same  bigotry  that  he  had  displayed  at  the 
London  and  Oxford '  synods*  He  died  at 
IVfaidstone,  in  the  year  1^96%  not  greatly  to  the 
vegret  of  his  6n9ragens»  over  whom  .he  exer- 
cised his  authority  with  no  lenient  handi  ao4 
more  than  one  of  whom  he  involved  in  epcpen- 
aive  appeals  to  the  pope,  pn  the  subject  of  hit 
visitortal  power,  and  other  claims.  His  cha«- 
racter  will  be  sufficiently  understood  from  the 
preceding  narrative.  One  circumstance,  how** 
ever,  which  shews  the  firmness  and  self^posses-* 
sion  diat  he  could  display  on  sudden  and  alarming 
4ncidents,  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed*  ^  When 
the  archbishopi  on  a  certain  day,  with  a  num- 
ber of  bishofM  and  divines,  had  assembled  to 
condemn  the  tenets  of  Wickliff,  just  as  they 
were  going  to  enter  onhuiiness^  a  violent  earth- 
quake shook  the  monastery.  Upon  this  the 
terrified  bishops  threw  down  their  papers,  and« 
crying  out  that  the  biiMneps  was  di^kasing  to 
God,  came  to  a  hasty  resoliition.  to  proceed  no 
farther.  <  The  ^chbisbop  alone,'  says  Mr. 
Gijpin,  '  femained  unmoved.  With  equal  spi^ 
rit  and  address  be  chid  their  superstitious  fears, 
and  told  them,  thait  if  the  earthquake  portended 
any  thii^,  iit  portended  the  dpwnfal  of  heresv  s 
that  as  nosUous  vapours  are  lodged  in  tne 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  are  expelled  by  these 
violeni  concussions,  so  by  their  strenuous  en- 
deavours,  the  kingdom  should  be  purified  from 
the  pestilential  taint  of  heresy,  wnich  had  in- 
fected it  in  every  part.  Tbis  speech,  tc^ether 
with  the  news  that  the  earthquake  was  general 
through  the  city,  dispelled  their  fears-  Wick- 
liff  would  often  merrily  speak  of  this  accidenft, 
aiu}  would  call  i^is  assemUv  the  council  of  the 
herydene ;  berydene  beiag  tne  old  English  word 
for  earthquake."     Biog.  Mrkan. — M. 

COURTOIS,  j4M£s,  an  eminent  painter, 
usually  caUed  il  Bprgptnta^  or  U  Bourgmgnon^ 
was  the  sou  of  n  person  of  the  same  precession, 
and  was  born  at  bt.  Hypplttein  Fnmche  CprntCt 


in  1611.  He  received  insti-wstipfi^  uudir  hi* 
father,  and  displayed  an  early  genius.  At  Un? 
age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  Milan,  where,  ^^osm^ 
ing  acquainted  with  ^  French  officer,  he  foUaw^ 
the  army  for  three  years,  deigning  the  m^rchfSf 
sieges,  skirmishes,  and  battles,  to  which  be  wa§ 
witness.  He  then  worked  with  Jerome,  a  paints 
er  of  liorrain }  in  whose  shop  Guido  ha^ppen*^ 
ing  to  see  a  landscape  of  tne  young  firtist'si 
was  80  struck  with  it|  that  he  desirdi  his  ^-f 
quaintancif  Guido  took  Courtoif^  with  hina  tQ 
Bologna,  where  he  introduced  him  to  Albino, 
and  both  these  great  painters  took  a  pleasure  ii| 
instructing  him.  He  next  visited  Florence  en4 
Rome,  at  the  }atter  of  which  he  painted  aev^ral 
historical  pieces  for  tsbe  Cistertian  convent.  A( 
length  he  took  a  house,  and  painted  some  b^ttlf'' 
pieces,  but  without  any  determinate  chQieo,  till 
the  view  of  ponstantine's  battle,  by  Julio  Rl^t 
mano,  in  the  Vatican,  fixed  him  tp  subjeif^  of 
that  kind.  Michael  Angelo,  surnamed  rfbgttUf^ 
visited  him  incognito,  and  liberally  sublish^ 
his  merit*  He  was  much  employed  by  |^cf 
Matthias  de'  Medici,  governor  01  Sienng,  ail4 
resided  some  time  in  tnat  city  and  in  FloreufVt 
He  married  the  daughter  of  a  Florentine  p^MSteTt 
cf  whom  he  became  excessively  jealouJi.  Aft^ 
seven  years  of  marriage,  his  wife  died  witb^^ 
children,  and  he  incurred  the  suspicion  of  hjiviug 
poisoned  her.  On  .this  account  be  ^^nfemi 
among  the  Jesuits  as  a  lay-brother,  and  paija^ed 
sever^  pieces  for  their  convent.  He  M(urne4 
to  Home,  where  he  enjoyed  a  very  high  repu- 
tation. His  works  were  in  ereat  nqufst  f(9f 
the  liveliness  and  freshness  of  theif  colpurii^^ 
and  a  fire  and  eM>ression  which  no  other  battip- 
painter  ever  reached-  He  seldom  made  skelcKea 
of  his  designs^  but  traced  his  thoughts  Upon  Mf 
canvas  with  the  handle  of  his  bru^  sharpened, 
and  then  painted  straight  forward.  l%e  grsn4 
duke  of  Tuscany  desired  Bourgoignon's  por^ 
trait  for  his  gallery,  which  the  artist  eiteeuted  in 
a  religious  habit^  his  hands  in  his  sleeves,  an4 
an  admirable  baule-piece  in  the  distance*  H^ 
died  in  the  Jesuits'  h^u^e  at  Rome  in  i^*^  fn 
the  age  of  fifty-five.  The  principal  works  of 
this  painter  are  scriptune-pieces  in  the  churches 
and  convents  of  Rome,  battles  from  the  Ol4 
Testament  at  Venice,  four  great  battle-pieces 
in  the  grand  fluke's  gallery,  and  butties  an4 
landscapes  in  that  of  Dusseldorf  .  A  few  of  his 
works  have  been  engraved.  UArgntvm^  Vki 
iis  Piintres.^^A* 

COURTOIS,  Wi^LUM,  brother  of  the  prce 
ceding,  was  born  at  the  same  place  in  1^39. 
He  went  to  Rome,  and  became  a  diecjple  ht 
|[?ietro  di  Cortona,  wlu^  manner  he  imitaied 
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widi  great  success^  and  whom  he  wrpassed  in 
correctness  of  drawing,  though,  he  possessed 
kss  fire  and  fancy.  He  soon  acquired  reputa- 
tion at  Rome  as  a  history  painter,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  decoration  of  many  churches  and 
palaces*  He  sometimes  assisted  his  brother 
Bourgutgnon  in ,  his  great  works*  At  the  re- 
commendation of  Pietro  di  Cortona>  he  was  em- 
ployed in  some  great  pictures  for  the  church  of 
St.  Mark  in  Venice,  and  when  they  were 
finished,  Pietro,  having  viewed  them»  said  to 
die  Venetian  embassador,  *'  William  is  indeed 
my  scholar,  but  in  these  pieces  he  has  perform- 
ed what  his  master  would  find  it  difficult  to 
equal."  He  had  one  of  the  chapels  of  St.  John 
de  Lateran  given  him  to  decorate :  and  pope 
'  Alexander  VII,  gave  him  the  subject  of  Joshua's 
battle  to  represent  in  the  gallery  of  Monte- 
Cavallo,  which  he  finished  so  much  to  hid 
holiness's  satisfaction,  as  to  receive  from  him 
the  present  of  a  gold  chain,  with  his  portrait. 
He  was  alternately  employed  by  prince  Borg- 
hese  and  the  Jesuits,  and  did  not  sufFet  his  in- 
firm health  to  interrupt  him  in  his  labours* 
He  was  modest  and  regular  in  his  manners^ 
and  was  beloved  by  his  friends,  though  he  ex- 
pressed himself  with  difficulty  in  conversation, 
rie  died  in  consequence  of  a '  medicine  given 
him  by  an  empiric  during  a  fit  of  the  gout,  in 
1679,  ^^  ^^  ^S^  ^^  fifty-one,  leaving  an  only 
daughter,  with  an  ample  fortune.  His  works 
are  almost  confined  to  Rome.  A  few  of  them 
have  been  engraved.  D^Argenville  Vies  des 
Peintres, — A. 

COUSIN,  G12.BERT9  a  learned  French  ec- 
clesiastic^ was  bom  at  Nozeret,  a  town  in 
Francbe-Compte,  in  the  year  IK06.  Originally 
intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law^  he  en- 
jgaged  in  the  study  of  it  at  Dole,  in  1 526 ;  but  he 
afterwards  relinquished  it  for  theology,  and 
entered  into  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  In  the 
year  1530,  having  the  happiness  to  be  introduced 
to  Erasmus,  he  served  him  in  the  office  of  copyist, 
and  was  assisted  by  him  in  the  study  of  the 
Greek  .and  Latin  languages,  and  of  the  belles- 
lettres*  In  the  year  1535  he  was  presented  by 
Rene  de  Nassau,  prince  of  Oranjge,  with  a 
canonry  of  St.  Anthony,  at  Nozeret.  This  ap* 
pointment  obliged  him  to  quit  his  friendly  ad- 
viser, and  to  settle  in  his  native  place ;  where 
be  for  some  time  employed  himself  in  the  in- 
struction of  young  persons  entrusted  to  his  care* 
In  the  year  1558  he  travelled  into  Italy  in  the 
suke  ot  Qaude  la  Baume,  archbishop  of  Be- 
Sanson,  andjpassed  some  time  with  him  at  the 
university  ot  Padua,  whence  he  returned  to  his 
canonry.  Being  afterwards  suspected  of  hcresyy 

vox.*  III. 


he  was  arrested  in  consequence  of  a  brief  for 
that  purpose  directed  by  pope  Pius  V.  to  the 
archbishop  of  Besancon,  and  died  in  prison  in 
1567,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years.  He  was' 
the  author  of  a  variety  of  learned  and  in- 
genious works,  which  are  particularly  specified 
by  Father  Niceron  in  his  Mcmoircs}  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  published  at  Basil, 
1562,  in  three  vols,  folio.  They  consist  of  trans- 
lations from  profane  authors  ;  a  translation  of 
a  treatise  on  grammar,  improperly  ascribed  to 
S,.  Basil ;     Latin  discourses  on  different  sub- 

£cts;  letters  J  historical  and  critical  tracts; 
atin  poems;  and  moral  and  theological  pieces. 
They  are  published  under  the  title,  **  Cog- 
nati  Opera.       MorerL — ^M. 

COUSIN,  John,  the  earliest  French  painter 
of  history  who  acquired  reputation,  was  a  native 
of  Soucy,  near  Sens.  His  first  occupation  was 
painting  on  glass ;  but  he  made  himself  master 
of  perspective,  architecture, .  anatomy,  &c.  and 
became  a  general  painter.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  Sens,  and 
afterwards  settled  in  Paris ;  passing  part  of  the 
year  in  the  capital,  and  part  at  Sens.  He  was 
a  man  of  probity  and  regular  manners,  and  ac* 
quired  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  Hi* 
reputation  was  high  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II. 
s^nd  his  three  sons,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  much 
consideration.  From  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  placed  a  pope  in  hell  in  one  of  his  pollut- 
ed windows  at  me  church  of  St.  Romanus  in 
Sens,  it  is  conjectured  that  he  was  attached  to 
the  reformed  teligion  \  but  some  catholic  paint- 
ers have  taken  similar  liberties.  He  lived  to  a 
great  age,  but  llie  year  of  his  death  is  not  known. 
It  was  posterior  to  1589.  Cousin  drew  cor- 
rectly, threw  much  expression  into  his  heads, 
and  dignity  into  his'  figures,  which  arc  in  the 
taste  of  Parmigiano  ;  yet  his  manner  was  very 
dry,  and  his  style  had  a  gothic  character.  He 
painted  more  on  glass  than  on  canvas.  His  most 
famous  piece  of  3ie  latter  kind  is  the  last  judg- 
ment at  the  convent  of  Minims  at  Vincennes, 
which  displayed  great  knowledge  of  drawing 
and  composition,  and  has  many  admirable  heads* 
This  piece  was  cut  round,  and  nearly  carried  ofi^ 
by  a  dishonest  amateur^  whose  attempt  was 
timely  discovered  by  one  of  the  monks,  and  it 
was  afterwards  removed  from  the  church  to  the 
sacristy.  A  set  of  engravings  has  been  made 
from  it  by  a  Flemish  artist.  Several  of  his 
windows  arc  to  be  seen  at  Paris  and  Sens,  and 
in  the  provinces.  He  was  also  a  sculptor,  and 
executed  the  tomb  of  admiral  Chabot  in  -the 
Orleans  chapel.  He  published  works  on  geome- 
try and  penpectivci  and  a.  small  book   ^  Oa 
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the  Proportions  of  the  human  Figure/'  'illus- 
trated with  wooden"  cuts  of  his  designing, 
which  became  very  popular.  D^ArgenvilU  Via 
des  Peintres. — A. 

^OITSTANT,  Peter,  a  learned  French 
Benedictine  of  the  order  of  St.  Maur,  was  born 
ip  Compeigne,  in  1654,  and  died  at  Paris  in  the 
year  i72r.  He  employed  himself,  in  common 
with  other  learned  monks  of  that  congregation,  in 
publishing  correct  editions  of  the  ancient  fathers. 
In  1693  he  sent  into  the  world  "  Sancti  Hi- 
larii,  rictavorum  Episcopi,  Opera,  Gr.  &  Lat." 
folio,  wit&  short  notes,  distinguished  by  learn- 
ing and  judgment.  He  likewise  took  a  con- 
siderable part  in  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of 
St;  Augustine,  which  was  published  by  the  be- 
Bedictine  fathers.  In  1706  he  published  a  de- 
fence of  father  Mabillon's  rules  for  distinguish- 
ing genuine  from  spurious  waitings,  entitled, 
**  V  indicia  Manuscriptorum  Codicum  a  S..  P. 
Bartholemoep  Gcrmon  impugnatorum,  &c.  ;'* 
and  in  1715*  "  Vindiciae  vetcrum  Codicum 
confirmatse,  &c.''  He  ^as  also  the  editor  of 
the  first  volume  of  '*  Letters  of  the  Popes," 
"with  a  preface  and  notes,  folio,  I7ei.  Moreru 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hift.  Via,  Bibliog.  Hist.  £5* 
Crit.—M. 

COXJSTOU,  Nicholas,  an  eminent  French 
sculptor,  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1658.  His 
father,  a  carver  in  wood,  taught  him  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  art;  and  one  of  the  first  displays  of 
his  genius  was  the  cutting  of  a  new  figure  far 
the  sizn  of  his  father's  workship,  in  the  place  of 
one  wnich  displeased  him.  The  young  artist^ 
feeling  the  necessity  of  better  instruction,  went 
to  Paris,  and  entered  under  his  uncle  Coysevox, 
a  sculptor  of  distinction.  Cpustou  worked  with 
ium  till  1 68^,  and  obtained  the  first  prize  for 
sculpture,  distributed  by  the  hand  of  Colbert 
himself.  He  was  then  sent  as  a  king's  pen- 
sioner to  Rome,  wherete  remained  three  years. 
The  principal  objects  of  his  study,  beside  an- 
tiques, were  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Algardi,  upon  the  united  excellences  of  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  form  his  own  style.  While 
at  Rome,  he  sent  to  France  a  statue  of  Convt 
inodu8>  under  the  character  of  Hercules,,  whicjh 
was  much  admired,  and  placed  in  the  gardens; 
of  Versailles.  He  was  admitted  intp  the  Aca- 
demv  pf  Sculpture  in  1693,  ami  was  immediately 
employed  in  considerable  works.  He  made  for 
the  king  the  model  of  a  group,  representing 
the  junction  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  for  the 
gardens  of  Marly,  which  had  mucK  merit.  At 
the  same  time  he  executedtwo  statues  of  hunt- 
ers for  the  same  place,  well  done,  but  injured 
by  th?  pedantry  of  putting  modern,  characters  in 


Roman  armou!*.    A  pedestrian  statue  of  JuGar 
Caesar,  with  the  true  Roman  dignity,  was  a  hap- 
pier effort.     He  made  some  groups  of  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses  in  lead,  for  the  flight 
of  steps  at  Marly,  which  so  much  pleased  the 
king,  that  he  gave  him  a  pension  of  2000  livres. 
One  of  his  greatest  works  wa^  a  marble  group 
in  the  sanctuary  of  Notre  Dame,  representing 
the  Virgin  and  the  infant  Jesus  with  angels, 
meant  to  fulfil  the  vow  of  Anne  of  Austria,  for 
the  birth  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  his  brother.     A 
pedestrian  statue  of  the  marshal  de  Villars,  and 
the  tomb  of  the  prince  of  Conti,  also  came  from 
his  hand.     He  decorated  his  native  city,  Lyonsj. 
with  a  bronse  figure  of  the  Saone  at  the  pe- 
destal of  the  statue  of  Lewis  XTV.  and  with  a 
trophy,  consisting  of  attributes  of  the  city,  for 
which  he  .was  rewarded  by  a  pension  of  500 
Bvres,  with  reversion  to  his  brother.     His  last 
performance  was  a  large  medallion  of  the  pas-^ 
sage  of  the  Rhine,  for  the  war-saloon  at  Ver- 
sailles.    This  he  did  not  live  to  complete.     He 
died  in  1733,  being  then  chancellor  and  rector 
of  the  academy.  He  was  never  married,  though 
pf  a  sociable  character,  and  remarkably  com- 
plaisant to  the  fair  sex.     He  was  excellent  at 
modelling,  and  i;arely  made  use  of  the  crayon. 
He  had  an  elevated  genius,  joined  with  a  solid 
and  refined  judgment.     His  works  unite  dignity 
of  character,  ^ith  precision,  delicacy,    truth, 
and  a  high  finish.    His  draperies  excel  in  soft- 
ness and  richness^    His  figures  are  animated, 
and  their  attitudes  well  varied.     Besides  the 
specimens  of  his  art  above  mentioned,  others 
are  to  be  seen  at  the  Invalids,  the  church  of  St. 
Louis,  the  gardens  of  Trianon,  the  hall  of  the 
academy*  and  several  other  public  places.    The 
tomb  ot  the  marshal  de  Crequi  at  the  Jacobins, 
consisting  of  a  statue  of  Valour,  and  a  bas-relief 
of  a  battle,  is  greatly  admired.      D*ArgenviUe' 
Vies  des  Sculpt. — A. 

COUSTOU,  William,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  at  Lyons  in  1678,  was  likewise 
educated  under  his  uncle. Coysevox.  He  work- 
ed also  >vith  le  Gros,  and  he  was  admitted  into 
thp  academy  in  1704.  He  was  employed  by 
^he,  kiogj  and  several  of  his  works  are  to  be  seen 
at  M2irly>  of  which  the  most  admired  are  the 
statues  of  Daphne  and  Hippomenes.  He  made 
two  grejit  Tritons  supporting  an  escutcheon  o£ 
the  royal  arms,  for  the  bridge  of  Blois  ;  a  figure 
representing  the  Rhone,  on.  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue  of  Lewis  XIV.  at  Lyons  •,  and  a  marble 
group  representing,  the  junction  of  the.  two  seas 
by  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  at  Matly.:  Pieces 
by  his  hand  are  seen  at  Versailles,  Trianon,  the 
Invalids!   and  viurious.  palaces,  ami  churchea. 
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His  last,  and  perhaps  his  'beft  woflc,  is  the  two 
horses  with  iach  his  leader,  'on  ithc  terrace  of 
Marly,  at  the  head  of  the  watering-place.  They 
.  have  been  preferred  to  those  of  the  Monte  Ca- 
vallo  at  Rome.  While  he  was  employed  about 
them,  a  pretended  connoisseur  remarked  to  him 
that  the  bridles  ought  to  have  been  more  upon 
the  stretch.  "  Sir  (replied  Coustou),  if  you 
'  bad  come  a  moment  sooner,  you  would  have 
found  them  as  you  desire  *,  but  these  horses  have 
^uch  tender  mouths,  that  it  was  changed  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,"  This  artist  died  in  1 745, 
after  having  passed  through  all  the  gradations 
of  the  academy  to  the  post  of  director.  William 
was  more  lively  than  his  brother,  but  had  less 
elegance  and  elevation  in  his  ideas.  He  was 
equally  correct  in  his  figures,  but  gave  them- 
iess  of  the  antique  character,  and  more  of  the 
French  air.     D*Argenviik  Vies  des  Sculpt. — A. 

COUSTOU,  William,  the  younger,  son  of 

the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  17 16,  and 

educated  under  his  fathet.     He  gained  the  first 

prize  of  sculpture  in  1735,  and  thfen  went  to 

study  at  Rome.     On  his  return,  he  was   ad^ 

nutted  into  the  academy  in  1742,  of  which  he 

was  made  successively  professor,  reactor,  and 

treasurer.     He  assisted  his  father  in  the  group 

of  horses  at  Marly  above  mentioned.    One  of 

his  first  works    was    the  Apotheosis  of  St. 

Francis    Xavier    in    the  Jesuits'    church    at 

Bourdeaux.     Though  this  was  a  piece  of  great 

nueritf  he  was  a  k>ng  time  unemployed  \  and 

being  ^  man  of  a  tranquil  modest  character,  he 

iived  in  retirement,  attending  solely  to  his  im^ 

provement  in  the  art.    He  made  several  models, 

.one  of  which,  representing  the  satyr  Marsyas 

teaching  a  young  man  to  pfeiy  on    the  flute, 

gained  him  much  applause.  Madame  de  Pom- 

paclour  gave  him  some  employment)   and  in 

'7^-4,  Fredej^c  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  fixed 

«*«  T-eputation  by  ordering,  among  other  pieces 

2^    French  sculptors,  the  statues  of  Mars  and 

*^xnis  from  Coustou.    He  succeeded  so  well  in 

^^^»e,  that  the  roatquis  dte  Marigny,  director  of 

**^^     Toyal   buildings,  brought  ^im  fofuvards; 

•    *^*<i  he  was  preferred  for  Sie  execution  of  the 

?*^^a.8oleum   of  the  dauphin   and    danphincss. 

^  Kis  model,  he  ingeniously  indicated  that  the 

^^phin  was  already  dead,  and  that  his  spouse 

*^sired  nothing  so  much  as  to  join  him,  by  re* 

Presenting  Time  as  having  already  covered  one 

^^  with  the  funeral  veil,  while  the  odierwas 

"^ft  open.      He  afterwards  was  chosen  to  make 

^^tatne  of  the  king  (Lewis  XV,)  at  Menars. 

^^lling  into  a  declining  state  of  health,  his  pa«- 

^^>n  hastened  to  prqcure  for  him  the  order  o^ 

^>  Michael,  with  which  he  was  decorated  si 


•short  time  belbrchis  death,  in  1777-  He  liwA 
in  celibacy,  and  left  his  prc^erty  to  two  sisters 
and  a  brother,  the  latter,  king's  architect  and 
•inspector  of  the"  buildings.  jyArgenville  Vies 
des  Sailpt.—A. 

COUSTURIER,  Peter,  commonly  caUed 
SuTOR,  a  French  carthusian,Monk,  in  the  i6th 
century,  was  distinguished  by  his  zeal  for  the 
catholic  faith,  and  a  variety  of  publications  in 
its  defence,  of  which  a  particular  account  may 
be  seen  in  the. third  volume  of  D.  Liron's 
**  Singularites  Historiques  et  Littcraires."  He 
was  bom  at  Chemire-le-Roy,  in  the  county  of 
Maine,  and  was  educated  in  the  college  of  the 
Sorbonne  at  Paris,  of  which  he  became  prior, 
and  «afterwards  doctor.  But  he  quitted  that 
society  to  join  the  carthusian  order,  to  the 
jnanagement  of  which,  in  difit^rent  monasteries, 
he  devoted  the  tin>e  not  em«la«i  oa  *hi^  pc^ 
lemical  writings,  until  his  deatii^ii  }(Kt  year 
1537*  The  most  ingenious  of  his  productiona 
are,  "  Petri  S  uteris,  Doctoris  Theolofl;i,»*rqc- 
fessione  Carthusbna,  de  Vita  Carthuslana, 
Libri  Dup,".  1522,  4to.;  **  De  Translation© 
BiblisB,  8c  novarum  reprobatione  Interpretatio-' 
num,  &c."  1525,  folio  5  '*  Apologia  Petri  Suto- 
ris,  Doct.  Theol.  Carth.  Prof,  advefrsus  damna- 
tam  Lutheri  Heresim,  de  votis  Monasticis,** 
153 1,  8vo. ;  and  *^  Petri  Sutoris  Carthusiani  de 
potestate  Ecclesia^  in  occultis/'  ^5349  8v(k 
Moreri.    Nouv*  Diet.  Hist^^^^M. 

COUVREUR,  Adrienne  le,  a  very  celc* 
brated  French  actress,  wais  born  atFismes  in 
Champagne,  in  1700.  Her  first  entrance  cm 
the  «tage  was  at  Paris  in  May,  ^717,  in  the 
part  of  Electra  in  the  tragedy  of  that  name^ 
Such  was  the  impression  she  made,  that  she 
was  admitted  in  the  same  month  to  the  6rt ' 
parts  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  Not  greatly  fa- 
voured by  nature  in  external  qualifications,  her 
soul  supplied  every  want  of  voice,  stature,  and 
beauty.  She  was  the  first  actress  who  discard- 
ed the  artificial  and  melodious  cries^  and  lament  * 
tations  which  were  so  much  the  resource  of 
former  tragic  performers.  Expression  ancf 
truth  were  the  secrets  of  her  action.  She  par- 
ticularly excelled  in  the  difficult  character  of 
Phedre,  which  she  entered  into  as  if  it  had 
been  made  purposely  for  her,  or  she  for  it. 
The  grammatical  philosopher,  Marsais,  who 
was  also  a  man  of  taste,  took  pleasure  in  giv- 
ing her  lessons.  She  v^as  one  of  the  man/ 
mistresses  of  the  famous  marshal  Saxc ;  and 
when  he  was  .duke  of  Courland,  and,^finclmg 
hip«5lf  hard  pr^ed,  wrote  to  France  fpr  &t»p«- 
tfUeff  of  men  and  money,  mademoiselle  le>ouv-. 
sar  dispUycd  hct  faithfiil  attachpicnJ  ^  h^m^ 
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.by  sending  him  40,000  lirrts  raised  hj  pledg- 
ing her  plate  and  jewels.  She  died  m  1730. 
Nouv.  Dkt.  Hist^ — A. 

eOWLEY,  Abraham,  z  distinguished  Eng- 
lish poet,  was  born  at  London  in  1618.  His 
father,  whp  was  a  grocer,  died  before  his  birth ; 
but  his  mother,  through  the  interest  of  her 
friends,  obtained  his  admission  into  Westmin- 
ster school  as  a  king's  scholar.  He  has  repre- 
sented himself  as  so  deficient  in  memory  as  to 
have  been  unable  to  retain  the  common  rules 
of  grammar ;  a  defect  with  which  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  he  could  go  through  a  public 
school.-  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  became 
by  some  process  an  elegant  and  correct  classi- 
cal scholar.  Fancy  was  early  a  predominant 
faculty  in  his  composition,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  received  much  aliment  from  his 
perusal  of  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  which  acci- 
dentaVv  lay  m  his  mother's  parlour  window, 
andwhicfi  he  had  devoured  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old.  He  imbibed  a  decided  taste  for 
poetry :  and  so  soon  did  it  germinate,  in  his 
youthful  mind,  that  in  his  fifteenth  or  sixteenth, 
year,  while  yet  at  school,  he  published  a  collec- 
tion of  verses  under  the  appropriate  title  of 
^^  Poetical  Blossoms."  They  were  graced  by 
some  commendatory  copies  of  verses  by  his 
school-fellows :  and  two  of  the  principal  pieces 
were  dedicated  to  the  bishcq>  of  Lincoln,  and 
to  his  master  Mr.  Osbaldeston.  These  juve- 
nile productions  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
distinguished,  like  Milton's,  by  extraordinary 
flights  of  imagination,  but  rather  to  have  indi- 
cated a  turn  for  the  moral  and  sententious.  In 
1656  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge ;  and  in  this  favourable  situa- 
tion for  the  display  of  literary  talents,  a  genius 
like  his  could  not  fail  of  obtaining  distinction* 
His.  academical  exercises  were  much  admired, 
and  he  again  appeared  as  an  author  by  publish- 
ing a  pastoral  comedy  entitled  ^*  love's  Riddle,^'* 
and  a  Latin  comedy  entitled '^Naufragium  Jocu- 
lare,"  which  last  was  acted  before  the  university 
by  the  members  of  Trinity  college.  He  continu- 
ed to  reside  in  Cambridge  till  1643,  ^"^  ^^^  ^ 
inaster  of  arts  when  he  was  ejected  from  the 
university  by  the  puritanical  visitors.  He  then 
repaired  toOxford,  and  fixed  himself  inSt.  John's 
college ;  and,  probably  in  order  to  attract  notice, 
he  publi^ed  a  satirical  poem,  under  the  title  of 
«  The  Puritan  and  the  Papist."  "Hfi  engaged 
actively  in  the  royal  cause,  but  in  what  capa- 
city it  was  that  he  was  present  in  several  of  the 
king's  journeys'  and  expeditions,  does  not  ap- 
pear. He  ingratiated  bunself,  however,  with 
the  principal  persons  about  the  court,  and  was 


particidatly  honoured  with  the  friendihip  of 
lord  Falkland.  When  the  events  of  dx  war 
obliged  the  queen-mother  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
Cowley  accompanied  her  to  France,  and  obtained 
a  settlement  a^Paris  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of 
St.  Alban's.  During  an  absence  of  nearly  ten 
years .  from  his  native  country,  he  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  royal  family,  on 
whose  account  he  took  various  Journeys  into 
Jersey,  Scotland,  Holland,  and  r  landers  $  and 
it  was  principally  through  his  instrumentality 
that  a  correspondence  was  maintained  between 
the  king  and  his  consort.  The  business  of 
cyphering  and  detyphering  their  letters  was  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  and  often  occupied  his  niehts 
as  well  as  his  days.  In  the  midst  of  these  senous 
concerns,  we  nnd  his  collection  of  amorous 
poems,  entitled  the  *^  Mistress,"  printed  at 
London  in  1647.  Most  of  them  were  probably 
composed  in  his  juvenile  years  ;  yet  as  they  are 
mere  exercises  ox  wit,  they  might  have  amused 
his  maturer  age.  Indeed,  it  does  not  applear 
that  real  love,  or  atuchment  to  the  fair  sex, 
ever  exerted  any  considerable  influence  over  his 
conduct  or  character.  His  comedy  called  *'  The 
Guardian"  was  published  in  1650.  This  is 
the  same  which  afterwards  appeared  in  an 
altered  form,  under  the  title  of  *'  The  Cutter 
of  Coleman-street."  In  16^69  having  no 
longer  any  affairs  to  transact  abroad,  he  return- 
ed to  England ;  still,  it  is  said,  engaged  in  the 
service  of  his  party  as  a  medium  of  secret  in-* 
telligence.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  published 
an  edition  of  his  poems,  containing  most  of 
those  which  now  appear  among  his  works.  In 
a  search  for  another  person,  he  was  apprehend « 
ed  by  the  messengers  of  the  ruling  powers^ 
and  committed  to  custody;  from  which  he  waa 
liberated  by  that  generous  and  learned  physir^ 
cian.  Dr.  Scarborough,  who  gave  bail  for  him 
in  the  sum  of  loool.  For  the  purpose,  pro-^ 
bably,  of  appearing  under  some  known  charac- 
ter, he  assumed  that  of  a  phvsician,  and  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  oi  physic  by  man- 
damus, from  -  Oxford,  in  December,  i<$57* 
Thia  instance  of  favour,  with  something  that 
he  had  inserted  in  Ac  preface  of  his  poema  (ta 
which  his  biographer.  Dr.  Sprat,  aUudes,  but 
without  quoting  it),  threw  some  suspicion  upoi^ 
the  cou&tancy  of  his  loyalty ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  his  conduct  was  ever  blamed  by 
those  who  would  have  had  the  best  right  to 
complain,  if  they  disapproved  it.  'Cowley  pro« 
bably  never  practised  as  a  physician,  for  which 
profession  a  slender  study  of  the  virtpes  of 
plants  seems  to  have  been  his  chief  prepara- 
tion V  but  hia  name  appears  as  doctor  Cowley 
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anong  the  experimentalists  who  made  the  conr- 
ntencement  of  the  Royal  Society.  After  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  Cowley  went  over  again  to 
France,  and  resumed  his  station  as  an  agent  in 
ihc  ropl  cause,  the  hopes  of  which  now  be- 
pan  to  revive.  On  the.  event  of  the  restoration, 
he  returned  with  the  other  royalists,  and  natu- 
rally expected  a  reward  for  tne  laborious  ser- 
vices he  had  performed.  He  had  received,  both 
Skom  Charles  the-Fiist  and  the  Second,  a  pro- 
anise  of  the  mastership  t)f  the  Savoy,  but  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  application  for  its  fulfilment. 
He  also  had  the  misfortune  of  displeasing  his 
party  by  his  revived  comedy  of  "  The  Cutter  of 
Coiemaa-street,"^  which  was  unjustly  construed 
as  a  satire  upon  the  cavaliers,  and  was  con>> 
demned  accordingly*  At  length,  through  the 
interest  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the 
eaxl  of  St.  Alban'Sy  he  obtained  a  lease  of  a 
farm  at  Chertsey,  held  under  (he  queen^  by 
which  his  income  was  made  about  300I.  per 
annum.  A  country  retirement  had  from  early 
youth  beea  a  real  or  knoginavy  object  of  his 
wishes*.  The  passioa  had  been  fostered  by  the 
favourite  strainsof  the  poels,  and  it  had  fur« 
sished  a  frequent  theme  as  welb  for  hi»  prose 
as  his  verse*  A  late  eminent  critic  and  moral* 
ist.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  himself  no  sensibility 
to  rural  pleasures,  and  to  whose  very  existence 
society  and  conversation  were  necessary^  has 
tveated  Cowley's  declared  longing  after  solitude 
with  a  severity  and  ridicule  which  it  surely 
does  not  merit-  That  a  man  long  tossed  in 
polidcal  storms,  a^tated  by  the  anxieties  of 
business,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  an  unsettled 
condition,  should  pant  for  a  tranquil  retreat^ 
can  scarcely  be  thought  extraordinary;  and 
from  a  consciousness  of  the  stores  laid  up  in 
his  mind,  Cowley  might  as  reasonably  as  most 
men  expect  to  enjoy  it«  It  is  not  unlikely, 
however,  that  chagrin  and  disappointment 
might  accelerate  bis  resolution  to  bury  himself 
'in  early  obscurity.  He  took  up  his  aoode  first 
at  Barn-elms  ojei  the  bank  of  the  Thames ;  but 
this  place  not  agreeing  vrith  his  health,  he  re- 
moved to  Chertsey.  It  seems,  (lowever,  in 
fact,  that  neither  nts  mind  nor  body  was  weU 
fitted  for  this  new  scene  of  Kfe.  His  temper 
was  ruffled  ^y  vexatious  trifles }  and  he  con- 
tracted indispositions  from  exposure  to  cold 
and  dampness*  His  life,  instead  of  being  pro- 
tracted by  the  pure  air  and  leisure  of  the  coun- 
try, was  soon  brought  to  a  close.  According  to 
the  account  of  l^s  biographer,  DnSprat,  the  tatal 
disease  was  an  afiection  of  the  lungs,  in  conse- 
quence of  staying  too  late  in  the  field  among  his 
Jabottxccs*.  fiqt  &•  "^sirtonj^  from  the  autboritj^ 


of  Mr.  Spence,  has  ascribed  it  to  a  ?ery  difler* 
ent  cause.  He  says^  that  Cowley  paid  a  visit 
on  foot,  with  his  friend  Sprat,  to  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chertsey,  whicb  they  , 
prolonged  in  free  conviviality  till  midnight^ 
and  that  missing  their  way  on  their  return^ 
they  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night  under  a 
hedge,  which  gave  the  poet  a  severe  cold  and 
fever  that  terminated  in  death.  (Ess.  on>  Pbpr,. 
vol.  II.)  He  died  on  July  a8,  »657,  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,.  and*was  interred;, 
with  a  most  honourable  attendance  of  persons 
of  distinction,  in  Westminster  abbey,  near  the* 
remaina^  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser;  King 
Charles  II.  pmnounced  his  eulo^  by  declaring^ 
•*  that  Mn  Cowley  had-  not;  lefi  a»  better  mait 
behind  Kim  in  England."'  'Shis  mural  estimate^ 
was  probablf  rather  dedticed  from  his  general  I" 
blamelessness^  of   character,    than   from    anjl 

Kroofa^of  exalted  and  superior  virtue.  It  was^, 
owever,  a  distinguished  testimony  to  acknovr-- 
ledged  worth,  wich  has  been  confirmed  by* 
the  unanimous  voice  of  contemporaries.  It 
was  to  the  credit  both  of  the  king  and  the  sub^^ 
kct,  that  the  latter  had  not  purchased  courts 
favour  by  any  of  those  servilities  and,  gross 
adulations  so  frequent  among  his-  immolate 
successors.  For  Cowley  was  of  a  free  in« 
dependent  spirit,  a  pupil  of  philosophy,  modesty, 
sober,  and  sincere,  of  gentle  afiections  anA 
moderate  wishes,  neither  makihg-  a  parade  of 
his  own  meritSy  nor  undervaluing  tihiose  of 
othevB. 

At  the  time  of  his  deatir  be  eettamly  ranked 
as  the  first  poet  in  England;,  forMiKon  lay  un<^ 
der-  a  cloudy  s(nd  the  aee  was  not  qualified  t<r 
taste  him.  And  diough  a  great  portion  of 
Cowley's  celebrity  has  since  vanished,  it  can* 
not  be  uninteresting  to  enter  into  a  brief  dis« 
cussion  of  those  qualifications  which  were  onco 
so  highly  esteemed.  The  poetry  of  Cowlejr 
comes  almost  exclusively  under  the  class^of  the 
ingenious*  Sometimes,  though  rarely  rising  to 
the  suUune,  scarcely  ever  touching  -  the  pa-* 
thetic, -he  is  by  turns  easy,  gay,  splendid,, 
witty,  never  trite  and  vulgar,  often  tancifiil, 
strained^  and  extravagant.  It  was  well  said  of 
him  (though  perhaps  a  little  profanely)  by  lord^ 
Rochester,  that  <<  not  being  of  God,  he  couki 
not  stand.''  Substitate  the  word  naiur&^  and  it 
is  exactly  true.  Scarcely  anything  in  his  poems 
*appeals  to  the  eternal  unchangeable  princfpleo- 
of  human  nature,  to  those  tastes  and  afiectionsF. 
which  alter  not  with  age  and  climate :  his 
works  are  modelled  as  much  upon  local  and* 
temporary  manners  of  thinking,  as  were  those* 
of   the   scholastic  divines  and  philosogherstf. 
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That  kindkxf  sport  of  the  imagination,  which 
consists  in  pursuing  a  thought  through  all  its 
variations  and  obliquities,  and  searching  the 
whole  material  world  for  objects  of  siinilitude 
to  intellectual  ideas,  connected  by  the  most  r&- 
mote  and  fanciful  xelations,  took  its  rise  in  the 
Italian  school  .of  poetry,  and  was  early  trans* 
planted  into  the  English.  The  great  master  of 
it  before  the  time  of  Cowley  was  Donne, 
whose  poetical  faculty  was  comprised  in  it. 
Cowley  had  many  more  parts  of •  a  poet;  but, 
infected  with  the  false  taste  of  the  time,  he 
^  sacrificed  all  his  powers  to  excellence  in  this 
point.  He  did,  indeed,  attain  that  excellence,  and 
stands  at  the  head  of  those  whom  Dr.  Johnson 
(aftepDryden)  has  termed  the  metaphysical  poets. 
It  seems  impossible  for  a  human  fancy  to  surpass 
*hat  of  Cowley  in  the  variety,  brilliancv,  and 
novelty,  of  his  conceptions;  but  this  lertility 
precluded  selection ;  and  though  he  has  more 
elegance  and  less^  coarseness  than  Donne,  he 
frequently  sinks  to  familiarity,  or  deviates  into 
grote3que.  ~  At  best  it  is  all  trick  and  flourish, 
unfit  for  any  of  the  nobler  purposes  of  poetry. 
Referring  our  readers  for  a  more  particular 
examination  of  this  species  of  writing,  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  excellent  critique  in  his  account  of 
Cowley  f  English  Poets  J,  we  shall  conclude  the 
article  with  a  cursory  view  of  his  diflerent 
^orks.  -■* 

•  Among  his  "  Miscellanies,"  the  "  Anacreon- 
'tiques"  are  some  of  the  most  agreeable  pieces ; 
and  no  translator  or  paraphraser  of  the  jocund 
^ard  of  Tdos  has  bbttet  succeeded  in  imitat- 
ing the  easy  gaiety  of  his  strains.  Cowley's 
original  ballad,  containing  the  ^'^  Chronicle  of 
Mistresses,"  is,  however,  more  sprightly  and 
pleasant  than  any  of  his  copies  from' the  Greek* 
His  "  Mistress,  a  series  of  love  verses  under 
%  variety  of  heads  or  .topics,  is  peculiarly  cha-^ 
,  racteristic  of  his  genius.  It  is  full  of  wit, 
without  a  spark  of  feeling,  and  certainly  had 
not  love  for  its  inspirer.  The.  language  and 
imagery  are  sometimes  a  little  licentious  \  but 
no  work  of  the  kind  can  be  more  innocent  of 
iniammatory  effects.  Though  his  passion  was 
80  violent,  that  when  cut  into  the  bark  of  a 
flourishing  tree,  it  /<  burnt  and  .withered  up  the 
tree  in  three  days,"  there  is  not  the  least  dan*- 
ger  of  its  communicating  a  flame  ^o  any  human 
bospm.  All  the  xrircumstances  attending  an 
amorous  connection  are  indeed  descanted  upon,' 
,but  merely  as  vehicles  for  >tropes  and  sinules. 
The  *^  Pindarique  Odes"  are  in  part  transla- 
(tions  from  Pindar,  and  in  part  imitations 
^i  his  style  and  manner  applied  to  other 
ttibjects*     Cowkys  idea  of  this  sjpecies  o£ 


composition  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the 
most  unbridled  licence  of  thought,  and  irregu- 
larity of  method  and  versification.  A  much 
^ublimer  genius  than  his,  with  a  purer  taste, 
would  be  requisite  to  make  any  tiling  valuable 
upon  such  a  faulty  plan.  There  are,  indeed, 
striking  lines  and  images  in  his  odes,  but  as 
compositions  they  are  both  feeble  and  extrava- 
gant. It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  art  of 
English  versification  had  made  great  advaaicef 
to  perfection  under  Spenser,  Fairfjax,  and 
others,  and  though  Cowley  himself  occasionally 
has  very  meWious  lines,  yet  he  is  in  common 
a  very  slovenly  versifier,  and  abounds  in  lines 
whicn  no  n:iethod  of  reading  can  bring  to  re- 
semble  measure  of  any  kind.  Such  a  defect  of 
car,  joined  with  an  apparently  nic^  perception 
of  melody,  is  very  unaccountable.  Probably 
the  example  of  Donne,  whose  rugged  lines 
iiave  often  no  trace  of  measure,  vitiated  his 
sensibility  in  this  respect.  His  **  Davideis," 
an  incomplete  poem,  in  four  books,  on  the 
troubles  of  David,  was  chiefly  a  juvenile  per- 
formance, and  affords  no  favourable  specimen 
pf  his  qualifications  for  heroic  poetry.  It  is^ 
however,  not  without  pleasing  passages.  Hfi 
seems  r  himself  to  have  valued  it,  since  he 
thought  it  worth  while  to  translate  the  first 
book  into  Latin  hexameters..  Of  his  occasional 
piecesj   the   **  Hymn  to  light"^  is  the  most 

Eoetical.  It  is  strongly  in  has  mannier,  bat  in 
is  best  manner ;  and  the  multiplied  imagery 
is  for  the  most  part  worthy  of  the  subject.  A^ 
an  essayist  in  prose,  Cowley  has  (x>tained  a  ^ 
character  very  diflPerent  from  that  he  bears  as  a 
poet ;  that  of  a  natural,  easy,  placid,  and  equable  j 
writer.  He  is  full  of  thought,  but  without 
stiflhess  of  afiectation.  His  essays  read  very 
pleasantly,  and  the  intermixture  of  verse  mak^ 
an  agreeable  variegation.  His  only  remaining 
comedy  is  *•  The  Cutter  of  Coieman-street,'' 
which  possesses  humour,  though  of  a  local  and  - 
temporary  kind.  As  a  writer  of  Latin  verse» 
he  is  differently  estimated  by  modem  judges. 
Johnson  placeis  him  above  Milton  in  paint  of 
originality.  Warton  seems  to  hold  him  cheap^ 
jet  praises  the  felicity  with  which  he  has  imi- 
tated the  style  of  Horace's  moral  epistles  and 
satires.  His  principal  Latin  performance,  his ' 
six  books  on  plants,  is  remarkable  for  the  faci- 
lity with  which  he  accommodates  to  verse  a 
ivariety  of  topics '  little  calculated  for  poetryi 
He  has  shifted,  his  strain  between  the  elegiac, 
the  lyric,  and  the  epic,  according  to  the  subject, 
but  he  cmefly  delights  in  imitating  Ovid. 

If  it  coaM  be  said  in  Popjs's  days,  '*  Who 
now  leads  Cowley  P"  it  may  be  supposed  thaDdbe 
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Is  at  present  almost  c<>nsigncd  to  oblivion.  Yet 
he  has  a  very  good  title  to  keep  a  place  among 
the  British  classics^  since  if  not  a  poet  of  the 
first  order,  he  is  almost  unrivalled  as  a  luit. 
Few  authors  afFord-so  many  new  thoughts,  so 
many  absolutely  his  own.  His  works  are  a 
flower-garden  run  to  weeds,  but  the  flowers  are 
numerous  and  brilliant,  and  the  search  after 
them  will  repay  the  pains  of  a  collector  who  is 
BOt  too  indolent  or  fastidious.  Biogr,  Britan. 
JohnsoT^s  Life  of  Coivley.'^h, 

COWPER,  William,  an  eminent  English 
surgeon  and  anatomist,  flourished  in  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth centuries.  He  resided  in  London,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  dissector  and  injec- 
tor. He  drew  well,  and  employed  good  artists, 
and  published  several  splendid  works.  His 
•*  Myotomia  Reforniata,  or  a  new  Adminis- 
tration of  all  the  Muscles  of  the  Human 
Body,"  8vo.  appeared  in  1694.  Though  not 
equal  in  accuracy  to  later  works,  it  was  an  im- 
provement upon  those  which  preceded,  and 
contained  several  new  observations.  In  1697 
he  published  "  The  Anatomy  of  Human 
Bodies,"  folio,  with  the  plates  of  Bid  loo,  which 
had  been  purchased  by  an  English  bookseller. 
To  these  he  added  some  explanations,  and 
some  anatomical  and  chirurgical  remarks.  In 
a  supplement,  he  gave  an  introduction  to  phy-^ 
siology,  especially  relative  to  deglutition,  with 
some  new  figures.  Bidloo  complained,  not 
without  justice,  of  the  use  made  by  Cowper  of 
his  plates.  Cowper  made  a  reply  entitled^ 
•*  Eucharistia,  &c. ;"  to  which  he  added  a  de- 
scription of  some  ne\fly-discovcred  glands. 
These,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Cowpet^s^  aarc  mucous  glands,  seated  near  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  After  his  death,  there 
appeared,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Mead,  his 
**  Myotomia  Reformata,  with  an  Introduction 
concerning  muscular  Motion,"  1 724,  fol.  which 
is  a  very  splendid  edition  of  his  first  work^  with 
some  additions.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
several  chirurgical  and  anatomical  papers  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  from  No.  208. 
to  No.  299.  There  are  some  observations  of 
his  in  Drake's  Anthropdogia  Nova.  Holler. 
Bihl^  AfiatoiJf,  fe"  Chirurg.'-'^A, 

COWPER,  William,  a  modern  poet  of^ 
distinguished  and  original  genius,  was  born  in 
1732  at  Berkhamstead  in'HeMfordshire.  His 
father,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  was  John  Cow- 
per, D.D.  nephew  to  lord  chan^elfor  Cowper. 
Mr.  Cowper  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  and  at  that  seminary  he  acquired  the 
classical  knowledge  imd  correctness  cd;  taste  lof 


which  it  is  celebrated,  but  without  any  portion 
of  the  confident  and  undaunted  spirit  which  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  acqui- 
sitions derived  from  great  schools  to  those  who 
are  to  push  their  way  in  the  world.     It  appears^ 
indeed,  from  his  poem,  entitled  "  Tirocinium," 
that  the  impressions  made  on  his  mind -from 
what  he  witnessed,  were  of  the  most  unfavour- 
able kind,  and  gave  him  a  permanent  dislike  to 
the  system  of  public  education.     As  through 
family  interest   the  honourable  and  lucrative 
place  of  clerk  to  the  House  of  Lords  had  been« 
provided  for  him,  he  was  entered  at  the  Temple 
for  the  study  of  the  law,  in  ordet  to  qualify- 
him  for  it.     In  this  situation  his  manners  were- 
amiabie  and  decent ;  and  though  it  is  probable, 
that  ht  did  not  refuse  to  indulge  in  those  plea- 
sures which  are  usual  among  young  .men  simi-< 
larly  situated,  vet  there  seems  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  bad  any  peculiar  causes  £ot  self- 
accusation.     His  natural  disposition  was  timid 
and  diffident ;  his  spirits  were  constitutionally 
weak,  even  to  the  borders  of  absolute  unfitness 
for  worldly  concerns ;  so  that  when  the  time 
came  for  assuming  that  post  to  which  he  had^ 
been  destined,  he  shrunk  with  such  terror  from 
the  idea  of  making  his  appearance  before  the 
most  august  assembly  in  the  nation,  that,  after 
a.  violent  struggle  with  himself,  he  actually  re- 
signed the  employment,  and  with  it  all  his  pro- 
spects in  Ufe.     It  appears  to  have  been  under 
the  agitation  of  mind  which  this  circumstance  * 
occasioned,  and  which  threw  him  into  a  seri- 
ous illness,  that  he  was  led  to  a  deep  considera--- 
tion  of  his*  state  in  a  religious  view ;  and  fromr^ 
the  system  he  had  adopted^  this  course  of  re-- 
flection  excited  in  him  the  most  alarming  and 
distressful   apprehensions.      In    vain  did   his 
theological  friends  set  before  him  those  encou« 
r^n^  views  which  the  theory  of  christian  jus- 
tification is  calculated  to  present^  and  which  to 
many  is  the  soutx:e  of  a  confidence  perhaps  ay. 
excessive  as  their  former  fears ;  the  natural  dis»- 
position  of  his  mind  fitted  it  to  receive  all  the 
iiorrors,  without  iht  consolations,  of  his  faith. 
We  are  told,  that  ^  the  terror  of  eternal  judg- 
ment overpowered  and  wholly  disordered  his 
faculties  ^  and  he  remained  seven  months  in  a 
continual  expectation  of  being  instantly  plung- 
ed into  final  misery."     In  this  shocking  condi- 
tion he  became  the  subject  of  medical  care,  and 
he  was  placed  in  the  receptacle  for  lunatics  kept 
by  Dr.  Cotton  of  St;  Alban's,  an  amiable  and 
worthy  physician,  and  the  author  of.  some  well- 
known  poems.     At  length  he  recovered  a  de- 
gree of  serenity  5  but  his  mind  had  acquired 
that  indeiible  tinge,  of  melancholy  by  which  it. 
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iras  ever  after  characterised,  and  whxcli  render- 
ed his  wholelife  little  more  .than  a  succession 
of  intervals  of  comfort  between  long  parox- 
icms  of  settled  despondencv.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  follow  him  through  all  his  scenes  of  retire- 
ment.  Part  of  his  time  was  spent  at  the  house 
4»f  his  relation,  earl  Cowper,  at  Cole-green ; 
and  part  at  Huntingdon,  with  his  intimate 
friend  the  reverend  Mr.  Unwin.  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  he  removed  with  his  widow 
to  Olney  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  was 
thencefoirth,  the  ^principal  place  of  his  residence. 
The  affectionate  intimacy-he  enjoyed  .with  this 
:}ady  is  strongly  expressed  in*the  following  linos, 
which  have  probably  been  understood  by  mest 
>9eaders.a8e]q)ressive.of  a  conjugal  union: 

> ^Witness,  tlcar  coinpaAion  df  my  walks, 

^Whosc  arm  this*  twentieth  winter  I  pcrcdvc 
.Fast  lock'd  in  mine,  with  pleasure  such  as  love 
Confirm'd  by  long  experience  of  thy  worlh 
And  well-tried  virtues  could  alone  inspire— 
Witness  a  joy  that  thou  hast  doubled  long. 

Task,  B.  I. 

At  Olney  he  contracted  a  close  friendship 
^vith  thetreverend  Mr.  Newton,  then  minister 
(there9  and  since  (rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth, 
London,  ^whose  religious  .  opinions  were    in 
unison  with  his  own.   To  a  collection  of  hymns 
published  by  him,  Mr.  Cowper  contributed  a 
large  number  of  his  own  composition.      He 
iirst  became  known  to  the  public  in  general  as 
a  poet  by  a   volume   printed  in    1782-    The 
.pieces  of  which  it  <;onsisted  were  ^of  a  singular 
cast;  and  if  they  did  not  at  once  place  the 
writer  high  in  the  scale  of  poetic  excellence, 
they  sufficiently  established  his  claim  to  origi- 
nality, and  gave  tokens  of  a  genius  rather  kept 
down  by  his  subject  than*  deficient  in  native 
power.    The  principal  topics  are  Error,  Truth, 
Expostulation,     Hope,     Charity,    Retirement, 
Conversation,  alT  treated  upon  religious  princi- 
ples, and  not  without  a  considerable  tmge  of 
Ihat  rigour  and  austerity  which  belonged  to  his 
«vstem.     To  this  it  must  'be  attributed,  that 
tnough  naturally  a  man  of  kind  afiections,  and 
more  inclined  to  compassion  than  severity,  jct^ 
Jike  the  melancholy  Jacques, 

—most  invectively  he  pierceth  throng 
The  body  of  the  country^  city,  court. 

These  pieces  are  written  in  rhymed  lieroicsy 
vhich  he  commonly  manages  with  little  grace 
or  attention  to  melodj.  Hie  style  is  rather 
Strong  and  forcible  than  poetic;  but  though 
pften  prosaic,  he  is  never  flat  or  insipid  ;  and 
j^metimes  the  poet  breaks  through  in  a  vein  of 
iiv^lj  descripUon  or  bold  ijgitfe.    QfbttUlott 


for  palndng,  a  better  specimen  cannot  be  gitren 
than4its  draught  of  the  melancholy  man,  pro- 
bably sketched  from  twhat  too  faithful  remem- 
brance suggested  of  himself: 

Look  whore  he  comes— Jn  this  embowered  alcove 
Stand  dio9C  concealed,  and  see  a  statue  more ; 
Lips  busy,  and  eyes  fixt,  foot  falling  slow, 
Anns  hanging  idly  down,  hands  daps'd  below, 
Interpret  to  the  marking  eye,  distress. 
Such  as  its  symptoms  x»nly  can  express. 
That  tongue  is  silent  now  ; — ^that  silent  tongue 
Could  argue  once,  could  jest  or  join  the  song* 
Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  commenci^ 
Or  charm  the  sorrows  of  a  drooping  friend. 
Renounc'd  alike  its  office  and  its  sport. 
Its  brisker  and  its  graver  strains  fall  short; 
Both  fail  beneath  a  fever's  secret  sway, 
■And  likcti  summer  brook  are  past  away. 

Retirement. 

It  does  not  appear  .that  this  volume  excited 
much  of  -the  public  4iotice ;    but  his  second 
volume,   .published  in    17659    introduced   his 
name  to  all  .the  lovers  of  .poetry,  and  raised 
him  at  least  to  an  equality  of  reputation  with 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  This  chiefly  consists 
of  a  poem  in  six  books,  entitled  '*  The  Task," 
which  name  it  derived  from  the  injunction  of  a 
lady  upon  him  to  write  a  piece  in  blank  verset 
for  tlie  subject  of  which  she  gave  him  the  5^. 
It  sets  out,  indeed,  with  some  sportive  discus- 
sion of  this  topic,  but  it  soon  falls  into  a  serious 
strain  of  rural  description,    intermixed  with 
moral  sentiments  and  portraitures,  which,  under 
di&rent  titles,  is  preserved  through  die  six 
books,  with  no  perceptible  method,  but  freely 
ranging  from  thought  to  thought,  from  the 
image  to  its  improvement,  as  unshackled  fancy 
suggests.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the 
most  conspicuous  exceUence  of  this  charming 
production.  In  the  description  of  natural  objects* 
It  unites  the  most  minute  accuracy  with  striking 
elegance  and  picturesque  beauty.  Since  Thomp- 
son, G)wper  IS  thepoetwho  has  added  most  tothe 
stock  of  natural  imagery ;  and  his  paintings  are 
more  exact  than  those  of  that  writer,  though 
generally  less  grand  and  comprehensive.    His 
Manner,  indeed,  has  led  some  of  his  imitators 
into  a  kind  of  Dutch  style  of  painting,  which 
has  wasted  the  powers  of  description  upon  ob- 
jects not  wordi  the  pains ;  but  Cowper  himself 
•s  generally  preserved  by  good  taste  from  this 
degradation  of  his  art*     l  h^  pious  and  moral 
refections  of  the  "  Task,"  touch  the  heart 
with  irresistible  force ;  and  its  delineations  of 
ch^uracter  are  life  itself.     The  personifications^ 
and  allegorical  figures  interspersed,  display  high 
powers  of  fancy ;  and  the  picture  ot  Winter 
oiding  on  hU  iledgy  car^  may  vie  ia  oublimitj 
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%t&  aiiy  eflbrt  of  poetical  iilvetftion*  The 
Mrmment .  cdloor  of  tHe  diction  is  case  and 
force,  sometimes  deviating  into  negUgenoe, 
but  more  free  than  perhaps  any  other  blank 
irerse  from  the  stifThess  and  tumidity  whichr  so 
eommonly  disfigure  this  mode  of  writing.  AU 
though  the  peculiar  religious  system  of  the  au« 
thor  is  sufficiently  discernible  in  the  Task,  it 
howefer  appears  with  less  gloom  and  aaste* 
rity  than  in  bis  former  pieces.  There  is  added 
to  this  volume  **  Tirociniumi  or  a  Review  of 
Schools,''  a  piece  of  great  strength,  and  re- 
plete with  striking  observation,  whatever  be 
thought  of  the  decisive  sentence  it  pronounces 
against  the  public  eduoation  of  this  country^ 
The  merry  story  of  "  John  Gilpin"  seems  to 
show  (as  indeed  do  many  passages  in  his  other 
works),  that  a  strong  ^percepUon  of  the  ludi- 
crous naturally  balanced  in  his  disposition  the 
gloomy  propensity  which  circumstances  ren- 
dered finally  predominant. 

For  the  purpose  of  losing  in  employment 
those  distressiiig  ideas,  which  were  ever  apt  to 
recur,  he  undertook  the  real  taik  ctf  translating 
into  blank  verse  the  whole  of  Homer's  tliad 
tad  Odyssey.  This  work  possesses  much 
merit  ol  execution,  and  is  certainly  a  much 
more  exact  representation  of  the  ancient  bard 
than  Pope's  otnamental  version;  but  though 
Ac  epic  dignity  is  w^U  supported  in  those  pas- 
sages which  are  intrinsically  poetical,  yet  where 
ihc  simplicity  of  the  matter  in  the  original  is 
elevated  into  poetry  solely  by  the  force  of  so- 
norous versification,  the  poverty  of  Ertglish 
blank  verse  has  scarcely  been  able  to  prevent  it 
.  from  sinking;  into  mere  prose.  On  the  whole, 
this  translation  has  probably  been  more  praised 
than  read ;  to  the  author,  however,  it  was  a 
most  valuable  source  of  innocent  amusement, 
and  its  completion  is  mentioned  by  him  with 
the  regret  felt  on  parting  with  a  beloved  com- 
panion. 

Nothing,  however,  was  capable  of  durably 
relieving  his  mind  from  the  horrible  impressions 
it  had  undergone;  and  absolute  despair  was 
the  state  in  which  it  finally  settled.  He  passed 
some  of  his  latter  years  under  the  affectionate 
tare  of  a  relation  at  East  Dereham  in  Norfolk ; 
nor  did  he  entirely  drop  his  literary  cmploy- 
nnents,  and  the  occasional  composition  of 
poems,  till  a  short  time  before  his  death.  This 
event  took  place,  after  a  gradual  decline  of 
etrength,  on  April  icth,  1800.  Gentleman's 
Magaz.  Sermon  en  Mr,  Cowpet's  death  by  Sam. 
Grtfdhead. — A. 

COX,  Richard,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland, 
aiftd  a  historian  of  Aat  country,  was  bom  at 
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Bandon,  an  the  ctranty  of  Cotflr,  in  itijpo.  -ffK 
lost  at  an  eariy  age  his  father,  wiio  was  -a  cdp* 
tain  of  horse,  and  was  brought  up  by  an  undei 
who  put  him  to  a  country  grammar-schooU 
where  be  seems  to  have  enjoyed  few  advantages 
for  learning.  When  grown  up,  he  followed  the 
profession  of  an  attorney  for  some  time  at  the 
manor  courts ;  and  having  saved  a  little  money, 
entered  himself  at  GrayVinn  in  1671  with  a 
view  of  being  called  to  the  bar.  When  he  had 
attained  this  object,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and 
married;  and,  in  consequence  <^  some  dis^ 
eouragements,  buried  himself  in  a  farm  for  se- 
ven years.  The  patronage  of  sir  Robert  South- 
well then  recalled  him  into  active  life.  He  was 
made  recorder  of  Kinsale  in  1680,  and  settled 
in  Cork,  where  he  practised  in  his  professiort 
with  great  success.  He  displayed  much  zeal 
for  the  protestant  cause,  on  which  account,  xvL 
16^7,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw  to 
England.  .  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Btistol; 
and- during  his  leisure  drew  up  his  History  of 
Ireland,  whieh  he  published  in  1680.  At  thet 
Revolution  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  small 
puUication  to  prove  the  necessity  of  making  the 
princeof  Orange  king,,  and  of  sending  speedy 
relief  to  Ireland.  When  king  William  went  to 
Ireland,  Cox  accompanied  him  in  quality  of  se-* 
eretary  to  sir  Robert  Southwell.  His  services 
and  attachment  were  rewarded  by  the  post  of 
-second  justice  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas, 
in  1690,  and  he  was  employed  as  a  commis* 
sioner  for  various  purposes,  and  was  even  made 
military  governor  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Cork.  In  this  situation  he  proved  himself  an 
active  and  zealous  servant  of  the  crown,  but  at 
the  expence  of  the  poor  natives,  vjho  were 
treated  with  all  the  rigour  exercised  upon  a  con- 
quered and  a  hostile  people.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  have  been  his  leading  principle  with  respect 
to  Ireland,  that  it  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
subordinate  kingdom,  all  the  improvement  of 
which  depended  upon  its  thorough  subjection 
to  England.  We  do  not  think  it  worth  while 
minutely  to  pursue  the  history  of  his  rise,  the 
steps  ot  which  were  those  which  naturally  at- 
tended one  of  his  civil  and  professional  charac- 
ter. It  was  to  hia  credit  that  he  insisted  strongly 
upon  the  faithful  observance  of  the  articles* of 
Limerick,  which  many  protectants  opposed,  as' 
too  favourable  to  the  catholics.  -For  his  firm- 
ness in  this  point,  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
council-board  in  1695,  ^"^  ^*^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
other  public  employment  but  that  of  a  judge* 
He  was  restored  to  the  couhcH  in  1701 ;  and, 
in  the  beginning  of  queen  Ann's  reign,  was  sent 
for  to  England  to  confer  with  the  ministry,  at 
c  c 
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•He  of'the  petrsons  best  informed  of  the  state  of 
Ireland.    He  gave  .some  liberal  advice  respect- 
ing the  enconragenoent  of  the  coarser  woollen 
li^anufactures  in   that  countrj,  and  proposed 
other  useful  measiiires,  which  were  but  partially 
fcrflowed.     In   1703,  returning  with  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  of 
Ireland :  and  he  filled  that  high  station  with 
dignity  and  credit.     In  the  absence  of  the  lord 
lieutenant  he  was  twice  nominated  one  of  the 
lords  justices,  and  in  1706  he  was  created  a  ba- 
ronet.    On  the  termination  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond's  government,  in  1707,  he  also  was  dis- 
missed from  the  chancellorship.    He  spent  some 
time  in  retirement,  improving  his  estate,  and 
jpursuing  the  study  of  divinity,  to  which  he  was 
much  inclined.    On  this  topic  he  published  two 
works  :  "  An  Address  to  tnose  of  the  Roman 
Communion  in  England,  &c."  1709,  lamo.; 
and  ^  An  Enquiry  into  Religion,  and  the  Use 
of  Reason  in  Reterence  to  it,''  171 1,  8vo.    He 
•till,  however,  retained  sufficient  attachment  to 
public  life,  to  accept  of  the  post  of  lord  diief- 
jastice  of  the  (^eenVbench  in  Ireland,    Party 
animosities  rendered  this  an  uneasy  and  difficult 
station.     On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was 
removed  from  the  bench,  and  from  his  seat  in 
the  privy- council,  and  underwent  the  censure 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  some  points  of  his 
conduct,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  too 
much  biassed  in  favour  of  the  crown.    No  fur* 
ther  proceedings  followed  the  votes  of  censure, 
and  he  thenceforth  entirely  withdrew  from  public 
'  concerns,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
privacy.    He  died  in  1733,  aged  eighty-three. 
Sir  Richard  Cox  is  only  remembered  as  an  au- 
thor by  his  work  entitled  ^'  Hibernia  Anglicana, 
cr  the  History  of  Ireland,  from  the  Conquest 
thereof  by  the  English  to  this  present  Time,"  in 
two  parts,  1689,  170^*     'I'be  first  part  of  this 
history  excited  so  much  curiosity,  that  the  au- 
thor was  urged  to  publish  the  second  rather  too 
hastily,  whence  it  did  not  receive  all  the  cor- 
rection be  intended  to  have  bestowed  upon  it. 
It  is  characterised  as  deserving  more  applause 
for  the  assiduity  of  its  historical  researches  than 
•  for  any  merit  of  arrangement  and  composition. 
He  also  wrote  the  remarks  upon  Ireland>  printed 
in  bishop  Gibson's  translation  of  Camden's  Bri- 
tannia.    Bu;^.  Briton. — A. 

COX,  RjCHARD,  a  learned  English  prelate 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Whad- 
don,  ifi  Buckinghamshire,  of  mean  parentage,  in 
the  year  1499*  After  receiving  his  education  at 
Eton  school,  he  was  thence  elected  into  a  scho- 
hrship  in  King's  coUeee,  Cambridge,  of  which 
Ae  was  chosen  fellow  la  the  year  1 5 1 9.    In  the 


tame  year  he  took  his  demeof  B.A^    Tbe 
.  character  which  he  sustained  in  tbe  untveiaity 
for  learning  and  piety,  occasioned  his  being 
fixed  upon  by  cardinal  Wolsey,  to  become  one 
of  the  members  of  the  new  foundation  whicb 
he  soon  afterwards- established  at  Oxford*     He 
was  accordingly  appointed  one  of  the  junior  ca<f 
nons  of  Cardinal  colleflre;   and,  in  the  year 
iS^Sr  ^^^  admitted  to  the  same  degree  at  Ox* 
ford  as:  he  had  before  takea  at  Cam Widge*     hk 
the  following  year  ht.  performed  the  regular  ex^ 
ercises,  and  proceeded  to  tjie  de^ee  of  M.A.. 
The  progresst  which  he  made  in  literature,and  the 
cxemplariness  of  his  conduct,  procured  him  the 
same  respect  at  Oxford  as  he  had  enjoyed'  at  the 
sister  university.   But  as  he  had  caught  a  spark  of 
that  spirit  of  enquiry  which  w^a  then  spreading 
over  Europe,  and  had  the  boldness  freely  to  ex-» 
press  his  approbation  of  some  of  Luther's  at* 
tacks  on  the  superstitions  .of  the  papal  churchy 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  university> 
and,  after  being  deprived  of  his  preferments^ 
was  thrown  into  prison  under  the  suspicion  ol 
heresy.    We  are  not  informed  by  what  meana 
he  obtained  his  liberty ;  but  only  that,  on  that 
event,  he  quitted  Oxford,  and  was  some*  timei 
aftenxrards  chosen  master  of  Eton  school,  which; 
flourished  remarkablyunder  his  superintendence. 
After  commencing  doctor  of  divinity  at  Cam-> 
bridge,  in  1537,  he  was  made  archdeacon  o£ 
Ely  m  1540,  first  prebendary  of  that  cathedraL 
in  1 541,  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln  in  1542,  and 
dean  of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  in  1546  ;   ia 
which  university  he  was  also  incorporated  a» 
doctor  in  divinity*    These  successive  promo^ 
tions  be  obtained  principally  through  the  in- 
terest of  archbishop  Cranmer,  by  whose  recom- 
mendation he  was  chosen  tutor  to  the  young 
prince  Edward.     On  that  prince's  accession  to* 
the  throne,  he  was  made  privy-counsellor  and 
almoner  to  the  king ;  was  appointed  chancellor 
to  the  university  of  Oxford  in  1547,  canon  o£ 
Windsor  in  154ft,  and  dean  of  Westminster  in 
the  following  year.     About  the  same  time  he- 
was,  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  visit 
the  university  of  Oxford^  and  is.  accused  of 
having  betrayed  a  fanatical  spijrit,  in  purging, 
the  public  libr<iries  of  books  suspected,  by  their 
ornaments,  or  the  mathematical  figures  and  dia-^ 
grams  which  they  contained,  to  be  favourable; 
to  popery  or  magic*     There  is  probable  foun- 
dation for  this  charge ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  interests  of  knowledge  and  literivture, 
should  have  suffered  by  such  ef&ctd  of  mis- 
guided zeal.     Our  seats  of  learning,  however^ 
owe  it  in  a  great  measure  co  his  intercession^ 
that  when^  in  thi$  and  the  former  reign,  an  ^ct^ 
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|KiS8ed  for  giving  all  chantries^  college$>  &c.  to 
the  king,  the  colleges  in  both  universities  were 
excepted.  Soon  after  queen  Mary  had  com- 
menced her  reign,  Dr.  Cox  was  stripped  of  his 
preferments,  and  once  more  thrown  into  pri- 
son. He  was  so  fortunate,  indeed,  as  to  ob- 
tain his  liberty  without  any  long  confinement ; 
when,  foreseeing  the  horrible  persecutions 
which  afterwards  took  place,  he  prudently  witli- 
drew  from  the  storm,  and  retired  to  the  conti- 
nent. The  first  place  at  which*  he  fixed  his  re- 
sidence was  Strasburgh,  where,  in  connection 
with  other  learned  clergymen  of  the  church  of 
England,  he  was  permitted  to  exercise  public 
worship  according  to  the  form  established  in  the 
leign  of  king  Edward  VI.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  a  considerable  congregation  of  Eng- 
lish exiles  at  Frankfort,  who  had  chosen  to 
adopt  alterations  in  their  mode  of  conducting  di- 
vine service,  by  which  they  approached  more 
nearly  to  the  form  observed  in  the  French  re- 
formed churches,  and  at  Geneva.  This  differ- 
ence in  relation  to  the^extemals  of  religion,  gave 
nse  to  a  corr^pondence  between  the  parties, 
and  to  contests  and  divisions,  which  terminated 
in  the  separation  of  the  puritans  from  the  church 
of  England.  And  in  these  contests  Dr.  Cox  sus- 
tained a  part,  which,  if  it  be  a  proof  of  his 
bold  and  active  spirit,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the 
^der  of  church  government  and  discipline  ap- 
pointed by  king  Edward's  service-book,  cannot 
9t  commended  as  very  ingenuous  or  charitable. 
Coming  to  Frankfort  with  some  of  his  friends, 
and  failing  in  the  first  instance  to  introduce  into 
the  English  church  at  that  place  the  discipline 
observed  at  Strasburgh,  he  had  the  baseness  to 
accuse  Mr.  Knpx,  the  minister,  of  high-treason 
against  the  emperor,  on  the  ground  of  his  hav- 
ing said,  in  a  book  published  some  years  before 
in  England,  that  the  emperor  was  no  less  an 
enemy  to  Christ  than  Nero.  The  consequence 
of  that  charge  was  that  gentleman's  being  si- 
kneed,  and  then  banished  by  the  magistrates ; 
after  which  Dr.  Cox  obtained  leave  for  the  full 
use  of  the  English  liturgy,  and  broke  up  the 
old  congregation,  and  endeavoured  to  oblige  its 
members  to  become  conformists  to  the  system 
adopted  by  their  Strasburgh^  brethren.  Hb 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  the  unchristian 
spirit  which  he  displayed,  even  while  suffering 
himself  under  the  rod  of  persecution,  drove 
many  of  his  fellow  exiles  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
other  places^  where  they  might  follow  the  die- 
twites  of  their  judgments  and  consciences  with- 
out mdestarion.  Dr.  Cox  afterwards  formed  a 
kind  of  university  among  the  English  at  Frank- 
£oBt^  appoinring  a  Greek  and  a  Hebrew  lec- 


turer, a  divinity  professor,  and  a  treasurer  tO: 
receive  such  contributions  as  should  be  remittedt 
from  England;  and  then  returned  to  Stras-r 
burgh,  for  the  sake  of  meeting  Peter  Martyr, 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
ship at  Oxford.  A  brighter  prospect  now., 
opened  before  him.  By  the  accession  of  queea< 
Elizabeth,  in  1558,  he  was  enabled  to  return* 
with  safety  to  England,  where  he  was  appointed* 
one  of  the  divines  commissioned  to  revise  the', 
liturgy,  and  one  of  the  eight  champions  on 
the  protestant  side,  in  the  disputation  held  at. 
Westminster  with  an  equal  number  selected 
from  among  the  popish  clergy.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  queen  nominated  him  bishop  • 
of  Ely,  as  a  mark  of  her  approbation  of  his 

Erofessional  services,  and  the  part  which  he. 
ad  acted  abroad  in  defence  of  the  En^ish  li^. 
turgy.  Soon  after  this  event  he  joined  with 
Dr.  Parker,  archbishop  elect  of  Canterbury,  aad 
the  bishops  elect  of  London,  Chichester,  and 
Hereford,  in  petitioning  the  queen  against  an 
act  that  had  passed  for  aiiena^g  and  exchange 
ing  the  lands  and  revenues  m  the  bishops^ 
which  was  a  strong  proof  of  his  integrity,  as  hd 
could  not  but  know  that  such  a  measure  would 
expose  him  to  the  loss  of  her  majesty's  favour. 
He  was  equally  influenced  by  a  regara  to  duty, 
in  the  opposition  which  he  made  to  the  queen*s 
determination  of  retaining  the  crucifix  and  lights 
on  the  altar  of  the  royal  chapel»  aiyi  in  his  stre- 
nuous defence  of  the  lawfulness  of  the.  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  of  which  she  expressed  a  strong , 
disapprobation.  He  likewise  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  establishment  of  an  ecclesiastical  bod  j 
of  laws,  which  was  drawn  up  by  archbishop 
Cranmer,  and  other  learned  divines,  towaiodf 
the  latter  end  of  king  Edward's  reign ;  in  which 
object  he  failed,  most  probably  because,  they 
were  thought  to  intrench  too  much  upon  tb^ 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  authority  of 
the  civil  courts.  To  such  learned  men  as  wjsrc 
zealously  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  church 
as  by  law  established,  he  shewed  himself  % 
friendly  patron  ^  but  he  was  as  hostile  in  his 
present  situation,a8  when  he  was  an  exile  in  Ger- 
many, to  those  who  would  not  strictly  conforni 
to  its  discipline  smd  ceremonies.  And  he  was  not 
sparing  in  his  advice  to  his  brother  prelates,  any 
more  than  in  his  own  exertions,  to  be  active  i9 
restraining  them,  or  in  using  severe  punishments 
to  compel  them  to  submission.  When  even 
the  privy-council  showed  a  disposition  to  screen 
some  of  that  party  from  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
he  was  so  bold  as  to  write  a  letter  to  the  lord 
treasurer  Burleigh,  threatening  to  ap^al  to  the 
queen^  if  they  ^nti&ued.to  interfere  in,«eclesi:^ 
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a$tical  imttersy  which»  he  maintained,  belonged 
only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  As  far 
then  as  his  power  extended,  it  is  not  unjust  to 
<^as8  him  among  protestant  persecutors.  Dur- 
ing the  btter  years  of  his  life,  he  was  greatly 
harassed  by  die  rapacious  spirit  of  difierent 
oourtterS)  who  obtained  grants  of  manors  and 
other  estates  belonging  to  his  see,  and  the  royal 
command  and  authority  for  his  alienating  them. 
Some  of  those  estates  he  was  persuaded  to  give 
up^  but  his  acquiescence  in  the  royal  pleasure 
having  only  tended  to  render  the  favourites  of 
die  queen  more  insatiable,  he  exertedgreat spi- 
rit in  preserving  what  was  still  left.  This  firm- 
ness exposed  him  to  tedious  and  vexing  pvoae- 
imcions,  which  ptodmced  such  an  ^fiect  upoii. 
kis  mind,  that  he  repeatedly  desired  leave  to  re** 
sign  his  bishopric  y  and,  at  last^  on  the  humi- 
liating, terms  of  reserving  for  himself  only  a. 
yearly  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  out  of 
m  see,  and  the  least  of  five  coantry-houses  be- 
iDfiging  to  it*  Tbe  queen's  consent  to  that  mea- 
•tn-ewas-  obtained  in  the  year  15758  sind  the 
ferms-of  resignation  were  actually  drawn  upv 
but  no  respectable  person  being  found  who 
Wduld  accept  of  his  bishopric  on  such  ignomi- 
nious conditions,  he  enjoyed  it  until  his  death, 
in  15^1,  when  he  was  in  the  eighty  ^second 
year  of  Ms  age.^  Bishop  Cox  was  undoubtedly 
•  learned  man,  and,  in  many  points,  a  rf  spect- 
able  charaotev }  but  that  he  was  bigotted  and 
4molerant  cannot  be  denied  by  those  vidio.  im- 
partially weigh  his  history.  He  has  been  ac- 
cused of  covefousness,  and  possessing  a  vindic*? 
tire  spirit.  The  former  part  of  the  charge  does 
not  appear  to  be  well  supported ;  but  lor  the 
iaft«r,  his  oondnct  at  Frantfort^  and  the  seve* 
rity  which  he  shewed  towards  some  deprived 
catnotics  in  his  custody,  z&xd  too  much  foun- 
dation; It  is  remarked  concerning  him,  that  he 
was  the-  first  who  brought  a  wife  to  live  in  a 
college.  He  was  the  author  of  ^  An  Oration 
at  the  Beginning  of  the  Disputation  of  Dr.  Tre- 
•hant,  and  others,  with  Peter  Martyr,^'  and  of 
<*  An  Oration  at  the  Conclusion  of  the  same," 
m  Latin,  and  printed  m  1549,  4to.;  of  ^*  Reso- 
lutions on  some  Questions  concerning  the  Sa- 
craments," in  the  collection  of  records  at  the 
end  of  bishop  Burnetts  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion }  and,  jointly  with  others*  of  the  <*  De- 
claration concerning  the  Functions  and  divine 
Institation  of  Bishops  and  Priests,"  and  the 
'*  Answers  to  the  Queries  concerning  some 
Abuses  of  the  Mass,"  which  ate  to  be  &und  in 
jilt  addenda  to  that  work  ^  and  of  several  let- 
ters and  small  pieces,  published  by  Mr.  Strype, 
jn  his  Annais  ^  tbo  Rjefermation*  Hewaaalso 


concerned  in  compiling  the  first  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  in  the  Review  of  it  in 
1559,  as  before  noticed.  To  the  new  transit 
tion  of  the  Bible,  made  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  commonly  called  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
he  contributed  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  tbe  Epistle  to  the  Romans*  He 
is  likewise  said  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  con- 
struction of  Lilly's  Grammar.  Bugr.  Brit. — M. 
COYPEL,  NoBL,  an  eminent  painter  of  the 
French  school,  was  bom  in  i6a8,  and  early 

S laced  with  one  of  the  profession  at  Orleans, 
fot  liking  his  situation,  he  went  to  Paris  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  where  by  chance  he  en- 
tered a  church  in  which  Quilletier  was  paints 
ing»  The  attention  with  which  the  youth 
viewed  the  work  struck  the  artist,  who,  after 
some  questions,  put  the  pencil  into  his  hand. 
N^l  soon  shewed  what  he  was  able  to  do  witH 
it,  and  Quilletier  gave  him  employment.  He 
was  afterwarda  engaged  by  Charles  Errard  in 
some  paintings  carried  on  at  the  Louvre,  and 
the  pay  given  him  was  as  high  as  that  of  the. 
ablest  workmen.  His  name  became  known,, 
and  he  was  dienceforth  always  in  the  ktng'sc 
employ.  He  married  in  i6do^a  painterV 
daughter,  who,  besides  the  virtues  of  a  good  wife^ 
possessed  skill  in  portrait-painting,  to  whick 
blanch  he  also  applied.  In  1663  he  was  ad-> 
mitted  into  the  academy,  of  which  he  wat» 
chosen  a  professor  the  year  following.  About 
this  time  he  painted  a  picture  for  Notre  Dame» 
which  raised  him  to.  the  first  class  in  his  pro- 
fession. Several  yrorks  were  allotted  to  him  inr 
the  Old  Louvre  and  the  Tuilleries ;  and  he  wz% 
recommended  to  the  parliament  of  Briunny  to^ 
decorate  the  ceiling  of  their  great  audience^ 
chamber  at  R^imes.  The  king  in  x672«gave 
him  apartments  in  the  Louvre,  and  nominated 
him  director  of  the  French  academy  at  Rome« 
He  took  with  him  his  son  Antony  and  ht» 
brother-in-law  \  and  by  his  means  the  academy 
acquired  new  lustre,  and  was  lodged  in  a  pa- 
lace. He  procured  models  of  the  finest  statues 
in  Rome  to  place  in  its  saloon,  and  be  himself 
daily  set  the  example  of  making  drawings  after 
them.  He  corrected  the  designs  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  gave  them  excellent  instructions  in 
the  art.  Four  characters  from  ancient  history 
of  his  painting  were  exhibited  at  the  Rotundo, 
and  obtained  universal  applause.  After  an 
abode  of  three  years  at  Rome,  he  returned  to 
France  in  1676,  and  was  engaged  in  new  works 
for  the  king,  in  which  he  displayed  the  im«-' 
provements  he  bad  made.  His  genius  was  fer- 
tile; he  painted  with  correctness  and  expres- 
sion, and  in  a  good  style  of  colouring*    He 
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Ere  several  designs  for  the  tajestrvof  the  Go- 
lins>  and  was  chosen  rector  of  toe  academy. 
One  of  his  maxims-was,  that  a  great  painter 
would  succeed  better  in  a  sterile  subject  which 
he  could  enrich  by  his  invention^  than  in  one 
so  ample  and  copious  as  rather  to  require  re^ 
trenchment  than  addition.  His  family'was  in« 
creased  by  a  second  marriage  i>  and  the  king 
settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  looo  crownS) 
and  nominated  him  director  after  the  death  of 
Mignard.  At  the  age  of  seventy-eight  he  un- 
dertook the  fresco  paintings  above  the  great 
altar  at  the  Invalids*-  He  obtained  great  credit 
by  them,  but  the  labour  threw  him  into  a  dis« 
order  of  which  he  died  in  1 707,  aged  seventy- 
nine.  His  principal  works  are  in  the  churches 
and  palaces  at  Paris.  Several  of  them  are  en- 
graved by  himself  and  other  artists.  UAr^ 
genville  Vies  des  Peintres^ — A. 

COYPEL,  Antony,  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Paris  in  166 1*  He  was 
educated  under  his  father,  and  accompanied 
him  at  an  early  age  to  Rome,  where  he  assidu- 
ously employed  himself  in  studying  the  works 
of  great  masters.  His  progress  was  rapid«  and 
acquired  for  him  the  friendship  and  applause 
of  Bernini,  Carlo  Maratti,  and  other  eminent 
»rti«ts«  By  their  advice,  after  a  threC'^years^ 
sesftdence  at  Rome,  he  visited  Lombardy,  and 
viewed  the  capital  performances  of  that  schooL 
'  Returning  to  France,  he  made  himself  known 
by  various  works^  and  his  reputation  caused 
him  to  be  admitted  into  the  academy  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  appointed  &rst  painter  to 
aaonsieur,  the  king's  brother.  He  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  artists  emplc^ed  in  the  deco- 
ration of  the  chapel  of  Versailles.  He  also 
g^ve  desigtis  for  several  large  tapestry  pieces  from 
scriptiire  subjects.  In  1707  he  was  made  a 
professor  and  rector  of  the  academy.  At  this 
time  he  received  such  advantageous  offers  for 
settling  in  England,  that  the  duke  de  Chartres 
(afterwards  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans)  made 
him  a  private  visit,  and  successfully  employed 
his  promises  and  influence  to  defeat  the  pro- 
posal. He  became  director  '  of  the  aca* 
deqiyin  1 7 14;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  ennobled,  and  appointed  first  painter  to 
the  king.  He  enjoyed  the  same  post  under  the 
regent,  who  employed  him  to  paint  the  new 
gallery  of  the  Palah  Royal,.  He  chose  for  this 
purpose  fourteen  subjects  oui'  of  the  Eneid; 
and  he  executed  them  so  mudk  to  the  rejgent's 
aatisfactioiH  that  he  had  the  present  of  a  coach, 
>nd  a  pension  of  1500  livres^  That  prince, 
who*  had  a  taste  for  painting  »$  i^dl  as  for  the 
o^er  fine  artsj  coniiksceadedral^  to. become 


his  disciplei  and  surprised  the  master  b^  his 
proficiency.    Coypel,  however,  was  a  perfect 
French  painter.     Fertile  and  florid  in  his  ideas^ 
he  excelled  in  what  may  be  called  the  poetry  of 
the  art  j  but  the  airs  of  his  heads  were  often  . 
strained  and  affected,  his  attitudes  unnatural' 
and  his  expression  of  the  passi<xis  deviated  into 
grimace.    His  talents  were  not  confined  to  the 
pencil/    He  wrote  a  work  on  painting  in  form 
of  dialogue,  with  an  epistle  in  verse  address* 
ed  to  his  son,  in  which  he  displayed  a  solid 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  art,  and 
purity  and  elegance  of  style.    He  gave  the  de-»  - 
signs  of  the  medals  of  Lewis  XI V.  for  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions*  •   He  was  engaged  in«- 
a  set  of  tapestry  designs  from  the  Uiad^^  whicii< 
he  fell  into  a  declining,  slate  of  health,  which* 
carried  him  off  in  I722»  at  the  age  of'sixty^^- 
one*     Many  of  his^  pieces  are  to  be  seen  at 
Paris  and  Versailli^^ .  and  a  consideraUr-  aum- - 
ber  of  them  have  been  engraved.    His  son  and  • 
disciple,  Charks  Coypei^  rose  to  the  f^sthonOwt 
of  his  profession.     UArgm^nlle  Via  de^Pan^ 
trts. — A* 

GOYPEL,  NoEL-NicHOLAS,  fon .  of  Noel, 
and  brother  of  Antony,  was  boms  at  Fans  in 
169a.  His  father  taught  him  the  mdnnencs  of 
his  art  \  but  dving  when  this  son  was  only  fif* 
teen,  the  nMHner  would  have  placed  him  vot  the 
public  offices*  Such,  however,  was  hb  natural 
turn  to  painting,  that  it  was  thought  <pvopeir>^t» 
indulge  it^  and  he  made  great  improvesaeiit  by 
his  private  studies,  little  assisted  by^  ht»  elifer 
brother,  who  was  somewhat  jealous  of  hian 
He  was  disappointed  in  his  ardent  desire  of  be^ 
ing  sent  for  improvement  to  Romb  \  however^ . 
he  made  a  progress  which  gained  him  adiiussim  • 
into  the  academy.  He  waa  iieile  'knon^  tilt  after 
the  death  of  his  brother  m,\^7,z\  bat  be  thea 
b^gan  to  display  the  talcfnt^  wUoh  his  timidilt^ " 
had  concealed.  When  a  royal  pri:te  was  of- 
fered in  1727  for  the  best  paindiig,  NocI-Nk 
cholaa  appeated  among  the  tweWe  conipetiaors ; 
and  his  piece,  representing  the  triumph  of  Am^ 
phitrite^  was  so  much  admbred  for  its  bexucy^ 
that  thejniblic  estinaftioiBt  adjudged  thpe  paim  «o 
him.  The  court  determined  difibrentiy^  but 
the  count  de  Morville,  secretary  of  states  wb6 
united  taste  to  generosity,  paid  him  foi^  his  'pic^ 
ture  the  price  Mrhich  the  kix^  had  offined  for 
the  vktor.  He  painted  some  church  pieces 
which  gained  him  great  repvtation ;.  particularly 
the  ceilbig  of  th^s  efaapel  of  the  Virginy  in  St; 
Savtout's  cburelv  whtoK  is.Goloured>  ia  an<ad» 
zniraUb  style.  A  picture  of  Stk  Fnmois.ofiBaulii 
.erasing  tae  sda  on.  hii^.  mantky  ix^  the-sdorisoy  . 
of  JllleiMiskiaws^ii  tediilxiodjoalroi'lBibMtpa^ 
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Cornaances.  He  was  appointed  a  professor  ia 
the  academy  in  1733,  and  w^s  extremely  assi- 
duous in  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  stu- 
dents. In  bis  works  he  closely  foHowed  na- 
ture. His  designs  -were  elegant  and  correct ; 
his  pencil  soft,  fresh,  and  flowing  5  the  airs  of 
his  heads  were  graceful ;  and  his  compositions 
well  studied  and  striking.  Latterly  he  applied 
to  portrait-painting,  as  well  in  oil  as  in  pastel> 
and  with  distinguished  success.  Having  mar- 
Hed  a  widow  with  a  large  family,  the  care  and 
labour  he  underwent  in  maintaining  them  en- 
tirely bamshed  his  natinral  thearfiilness,  and  de- 
stroyed the  case  of  mind  essential  to  works  of 
invention.  He  was  also  much  discomposed  by 
a  law-suit  concerning  his  demand  for  the  worK 
at  St,  Saviour's ;  and  tliis  vexation,  joined  to 
«n  accidental  blow  on  /die  head,  put  an  end  to 
iiis  life  in  1735,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  when 
his  reputation  was  daily  increasing.  Some  of 
his  pictures  are  at  Versailles.  He  himself 
^chcd  four  of  his.  designs,  and  thirteen  of  his 
f>ieces  have  'been  engraved  by  other  masters. 
jy  Argenville. — A. 

COY^EVOX,  Antont,  a  distinguished 
•French  sculptor,  was  descended  from  a  Spanish 
family,  and* was  born  at  Lyons  in  1640.  From 
childhood  he  displayed  extraordinary  talents  for 
sculpture.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  came  to 
Paris,  and  worked  under  Lerambert,  and  other 
eminent  artists.  His  progress  was  rapid,  and 
his  reputation  was  so  well  established,  that,  in 
his  twenty*6eventh  year,  he  was  sent  into  Ger- 
many by  the  cardinal  of  Furstenberg,  entrusted 
with  the  decoration  of  that  prelate's  palace  at 
Saveme.  ■  After  his  return  to  France,  he  was 
one  of  the  sculptors  employed  in  the  king's  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  gallery  and  gardens  of  Versailles 
xontain  many  of  his  performances.  The  Aca- 
jdcmy  of  Painting  admitted  him  as  a  member  in 
•1676,  and  appointed  him  professor  the  next 
year.  He  successively  rose  in  it  to  the  offices 
of  rector,  director,  and  perpetual  chancellor. 
In  1689  ^^  equestrian  statue  of  the  king,  de- 
/creed  by  the  parliament  of  Britanny,was  confided 
^o  him.^  and  on  this  occasion  he  gave  an  extra- 
ordinary proof  of  his  attention  to  copy  the  true 
features  of  nature.  He  caused  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen of  the  finest  horses  in  the  king's  stables  to 
;be  brought  to  him,  that  he  nright  «tudy  their 
iSeveral  beauties ;  and  he  had  various  conferences 
'with'Clue  ablest  equerries,  relative  to  die  most 
ftacefid  movements  of  horses,  and  the  noblest 
^attitudes  of  Aiders.  He  also  dissected  horses 
i&r  thc^Hirpo^e  of  examining  their  joints  and 
muscles.  *  Among  ^the  great  works  upon  which 
ht  m%  afitervanb  ^employed  were  the  tombs  of 


Colbert,  cardmd  Mazarine,  the  prince  of  Fuf* 
Stcnberg,  and  the  count;  of  Lorraine.  He 
adorned  the  Tuilleries  with  the  admired  group 
of  a  faun,  hamadryad,  and  Flora,  and  wttH 
two  winged  horses,  one  mounted  by  Fame,  the 
other  by  Mercury.  The  king  took  pleasure  in 
seeing  him  work  at  Marly,  and  one  day  asked  him- 
if  he  had  no  sons  brought  up  to  his  own  pro- 
fession ?  "  I  have  several  children,  sire,"  re- 
plied Coysevox,  **  and  among  them  three  young 
men,  who  spend  in  your  majesty's  service  all  1 
can  get  by  my  chisel."  The  king  promised  to 
advance  them.  He  succeeded  no  less  in  busts 
than  in  fancy  figures  and  compositions.  He 
made  the  portraits  of  many  distinguished  per- 
sons of  the  time ;  of  Lewis  XI V.  at  different 
ages,  of  Maria  Teresa  of  Austria,  Conde,  Tu- 
renne^  Crequi,  Colbert,  the  chancellor  Ic  Tel- 
lier,  the  cardinals  de  Bouillon  and  de  Polignac, 
and  a  number  of  others.  He  particularly  ex- 
celled in  representing  that  part  of  dress  which 

Eternal  buckle  takes  in  P«irian  stone  ; 
and  he  gave  an  airiness  and  lightness  to  the  curls, 
of  which  marble  would  seem  almost  unsuscep^ 
tible.  Over  every  subject  he  diffused  the  spe- 
cies of  grace  proper  to  it.  His  knowledge  of 
anatomy  gave  him  correctness  in  his  outlines, 
and  in  the  expression  of  the  muscles.  iSome  of 
his  imitations  of  the  antique  possessed  the  true 
character  of  primitive  art.  His  Venus  on  the 
shell,  and  his  modest  Venus,  are  especially  ad^ 
mired.  Coysevox  was  a  man  of  much  privat^ 
worth,  generous  and  charitable,  humble  and 
pious,  free  from  self-conceit  in  the  midst  of 
professional  honours.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1 7 2d, 
in  his  eightieth  year,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  which  he  bore  with  great  patience.  He 
left  a  vast  number  of  works  to'  testify  his  dili^ 
gence,  and  formed  several  eminent  pupils,  among 
whom  were  his  two  nephews,  the  younger  Cour 
Stous.     D^Argmville  Vies  des  &culpt.^^A. 

CRADOCK,  Samuel,  a  learned  noncon* 
formist  divine  in  the  seventeenth  century.  We 
meet  with  few  particulars  respecting  the  life 
of  this  gentleman,  excepting  that  he  was 
educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  where^ 
after  going  through  the  regular  exercises  with 
applause,  he  was  successively  incorporated  B. A. 
M.A.  and  fi.D.  and,  obtaining  a  fellowship, 
succeeded  to  the  rectory  of  North  Cadbury  in 
Somersetshire.  When  the  act  of  uniformity 
took  place,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  re- 
linquish his  preferment,  and  retired  to  an  estate 
which  was  left  him  by  a  relation  at  Wick- 
ham  Brook  in  Suffolk ;  where,  for  several  years^ 
he  preached  in  his  own  house,  gratis,  to  those 
of  the  neighbourhood  who  ch^  to  be  his  au- 
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ditDrSfand^mpbyed  himaelf  In  institicdng  some 

{oung  gentlemen  in  useful  parte  of  learning, 
le  was  aftervards  pastor  to  a  dissenting  con^ 
eregation  at  or  near  Bishop's  Storfordy.in'Hert- 
fordshire,  where  he  died  in  ijo6,  in  ^e  eighty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.     He  was  the  author  of 
the   following  works,   which  afford  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  learning,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptures,  and  rational  manly  piety  s 
^  The  Harmony  of  the  four  Evaag^ists,  and 
their  Texts  n\cthodized,&c."  i66«,  foUo>"  The 
Apostolical  History,  containing  the  Acts,  La* 
hours,  Travels,  Sermons,  &c«  of  the  Apostles^ 
till  the  Time  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,'* 
1 672,  folio  -,  **The  History  of  the  Old  Testament 
methodized,"  1683,  folk)-,   *<  Kaowled^  and 
Practice,  a  plain  Discourse  of  the  chief  Things 
to  be  known,  beliered,  and  done,  in  order  io 
Salvation,"  i673>  4to-  y  **  A  Supplement  to 
Knowledge  and  Practice,*'  1679, 4to.  5  and  **  An 
Exposition  and  Paraphrase  of  the  Revelation," 
1696,  8.V0.     Wood^s  Athen^t.  Ox.  vol.  IL   Cala^ 
mfs  Account  of  the  ejected  Ministerf^  vol.  IL — M. 
CRAIG,  JOHN,    a  learned   mathematician, 
was  a  native  of  Scotland ;  but  where  or  when 
bom  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn.     Of  the 
diligence  with  which  he  applied  to  the  mathe- 
matics, and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  solved 
the  most  difficult  problems,  various  proofs  may 
be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and 
the  Acta  Lruditorum.     About  tlie  year  1680 
it  appears  that  he  made  the  mathematics  his 
principal  study;  and  fixing  on  Cambridge  as 
the  place  of  his  residence,  began  to   employ 
himself  in  writing  on  fluxions.    In  1685  be  had 
a  dispute  with  John  Bernoulli,  respecting  the 
method  of  tJie  quadrature  of  curved  lines  and  cur- 
vilinear figures,  in  which  Leibnitz  espoused  the 
cause  of  Craig,  and  defended  him  in  the  Acta 
Eruditorum  for   1695.     Without  carrying  the 
dispute  farther,  Craig  applied  vrith  double  assi- 
duity to  his  favourite  pursuit,  and,  in  1699,  ^s'de 
^n  attempt  to  employ  it  in  the  defence  of  reli^ 
gion,  in  a  singular  work  which  he  published 
under   the   title    of    "  Theologjac   Christianse 
Principia  Mathematica."     After  this,  Bernoulli 
having  made  known  his  problem  on  the  con- 
version of  a  curved  algebraic  line  into  an  infinite 
number  of  others  equal  in  length,  Craig  re- 
solved it  \  but  Bernoulli  published  his  own  so- 
lution  in    1705,    and  rejected  that  of  Craig, 
whom  he  accused  of  having  drawn  false  con- 
clusions.   In  1708,  Craig  having  inserted  a  pa- 
per on  the  same  subject  in  the  Philosophical 
T'  ansactions,  Bernoulli  shewed  that  his  conchi- 
sions  there  were  still  less  agreeable  to  truth. 
On  this  occasion  Craig  behaved  with  great  can*-^ 


deufi  and  publicly  acknowledged  iii  tbe  Tnm^ 
actions  for  1710  tl»tBemouUi  was  ri^ht.  Aa 
the  contemporaries  of  Uii»  raathemajtician  hare 
said  very  little  in  renxd  to  the  circomscsincea  o£ 
bis  life,  tbe  time,  of  hi»  death  is  not  kaoitmv^ 
His  works  arc:  ^  Methodua  Figurarum  Lineia 
Rectis  ec  Curviscomprehensanim  Quadratura* 
detosninandi,"  L$ndin^  1685,  4Co.'*-<he.  me^ 
thod  which  the  author  here  employs  is.  in.  % 

Eatt  n[>ea$ure  borrowed  fnmv  atthcorem  of  Dit 
rrow;/',Additio  .ad  Methodum  Figurarqm 
Quadraturas  determinandt^"  In  dke  PhUosophW 
cal  Transactions  for  1685  >  **^  Specimen  Metbodi 
generalis  deternunandi  Figurarum .  Quadratu^ 
ra»^"^  ^  Tractate^  Mathematacus  de  Figumnvt^ 
Curvilinearym  -Quadraturis,  et  Locis  Qeome^ 
tricis,"  London i  1693,  4to.}  .  ^<  De  FigiiraniBV 
Geomctrice  Irtationalium  (^adraturia*     in  tho 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1697,  No^aga;^ 
"  Additio  ad  Schedulam  dc  QuadratUris,'''ibid-w 
No.  235  'y  *'  Quadratura  Legarithmicae,"  ibid^. 
No.  345  >    "  Tlieologi»  Chtistianae  Prinoipi». 
Mathematica,"  London^    i69pf  410.     In  this 
work  the  author  endeavours  to  apply  mathema*-^ 
tical  calculation  to  the  credibility  ot  the  histor}( 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  provey  t.That  the  cer* 
tainty  of  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  would  have 
totally  ceased  with  the  eightb  century ^^  had  it 
not  rested  cm  more  than  the  oral  testimony  o( 
one;  »,  That  the  probability  of  this  history^, 
wriuen  by  foUr  historians,  and.  propagated. by  a. 
great  many  copies  of  their  works,  was  as^strong 
at  the  time  he  composed  his  book,  (that  ia>  » 
1699),  as  it  would  have  been  in*  the  time  dE 
Christ,  to  a  person  who  had  heavd  it  related  by 
the  twentv-eight  disciples  ^  3>  That  the  proba«» 
bility  pf  this  history,  at  the  end  of  3150  years>. 
reckoning  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  will  entirely 
cease,  and  consequently  that  this  will  be  the* 
epoch  when  the  Son  of  God  will  come  to  Judgo- 
the  world  *,  because  then,  according  to  Luke,, 
chap.  viii.  v.  8.  there  will  be  ^10  more  faith  oxu 
the  earth.  As  this  work  had  become  exceedingly; 
scarce,  professor  J.  D.  Titius,  of  Wittenberg^, 
published  a  second  edition  of  it^  al:  Leipsic^  vots 
^7S5»  4^^*  accompanied  with*  observationsr  H^- 
which  he  refuted  the  author,  and  added  :a  shortr 
dissertation  on  the  same  subject..  Thei  abbei 
Houtville  also  eadeavoujred  to  overturn  Craig's^ 
arguments,  in  his  Religion.  Chretienne  prouvee. 
par  les  Faits.     Montmort,  ia  an  advertisement: 
prefixed  to, his  Essai  d' Analyse .aur  les  Jeux  dc; 
Hazards,  speaking  of  a  pap^:  in  the  Philoso*. 
phical  Transactions,   vespecttng  a   method  o£ 
estimating  ths  probability  in  differeiit  caaea  o£ 
human  testimony*  whether  oral  or  written,  says,, 
^  All  this  is  true  and  evident  ^  but  what  c.an  w«: 
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ttioMe  conclude,  and  how  sre  mn  toUffly  Aete 
•dieoriM  ?  In  mv  opinion,  it  is  impotmlie ;  and 
yctchift  iiid  tnitch  more  hi«  been  undertaken  by 
^  leaMied  English  geometrieian,  nrhose  polite 
andobfigin?  mannevs  hai^  prepottscMed  me  In 
favour  ofVhis  heart,  as  much  as  his  excellent 
iivot4u' have  inspired  me  with  esteem  for  his  ta- 
leucs.  like  bopk  to  which  I  allude  is  entitled 
FhilbsopUs  Cbristitme  Prindpia  Mathematica. 
The  author  of  it  is  Mr.  CfAig,**  Sec.  dtc.  Ade^ 
knufif  C^nuatim  ^f  Ldcbet^s  Gikhrt.  Lefcitm. 
im$tm9rt  Essmm  stAm/yu  sur  Us  Jtrnt  tk  Ha* 

.vCRAIG,  WiLLTAM,  arespe^Able  divine  and 
^;Ogant  prcach^.in  the  church  of  Scotland,  was 
horn  at  Glasgow  in  the  year  1709.    His  edu« 
■  eaii on^he^eccured  in  the  seminaries  of  that  city, 
whefs  he  .distinguished  hbMself  by  his  profi* 
tiiency  iiv  classical  learning,  the  study  of  philo* 
sophy,  .and  an  acquaintance  with  the   moral 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.    To  the  stores  of 
knowledge  derived  from  these  sources  he  added 
those  of  theelogy;  and  was  assisted  in  prepar* 
ing  for  that  profession,  to  which  he  was  early 
iiidined,  by  able  tutors  and  friends,  particularly 
by  Dr.  Hutcheson,  ^professor  of  moral  philoso>« 
pny  ip  the  universtty  of  Glasgow.    He  was  ha-* 
bitually  pious,  and  ardently  devout,  and  fek  a 
4eep  Interest  vin. the  work  to  which  he  had  de^ 
voted  himself  \  and,  from  a  combination  of  ^hese 
disposition^  with- the  advantages  of  the  course  of 
$tudy  which -he  had  pursued,  arrived  at  the  cha^ 
fticter  of  on  elegant,  Instructi^i  and  impres- 
sive preacher-    The  subjecte  of  hii  pillpit-ad- 
dresses  wei%  not  obscure  tenets  of  speculative 
dieology,  but  such  as  embraced  the  extent  of 
religious  and  moral  obltgation,  not  founded  on 
any  human  system,^  but  the  christian  Scrip- 
tures^  V  ^nd  his  manner  of  ddfvery  was  solemn, 
yet  animated  *,   earnest,   but  corre<^t,  without 
ibnuality*    It  Was  not  to  be  expected  that,  in 
4hoosing  $uch  a  line  of  pulpit-orsMry,  he  should 
become  a  fashionsdrie,  or  very  popular  preacher- 
In  the  year  1 737  he  received  a  presentation  to 
1^  parish  of  Cambusnethan,  in  Qydesdale.  But 
idbe  aversion  of  his  pari^oners  to  lay  patronage^ 
under  which  he  »obcained  his  living,  and  their 
inclination  for  sermons  abounding-  in  obscure 
and  mystical  theology,  rather  than  such  as  in- 
culcated active  virtue,  rendered  his   situation 
among  them  far  from  desirable.     After  spend* 
ing  some  time  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  his 

Parishioners  to  that  system  of  mstruction  which 
e  thought  best  suited  to  them,  during  which 
he  refused  presentations  to  other  churches,  he 
jTound  the  opposition  to  his  labours  so  unplea- 
laant,  that  he  was  induced  stf  length  to  accept  of 


a  presentation  to  a  church  in  bis  native  clty^ 
wnore  his  refatiotts  and  literary  friends  resided. 
He  was 'first  appointed  minister  of  the  Wynd 
church  in  that  ^eity  5  and  after  the  building  of 
St.  Andrew's  dmr^,  •►viras  removed  thither.    In 
that  church  hi^  audience  was  not  numerous, 
consisting  only  of  those  who  coiild  be  sarisfied 
with  good  composition,  and  rational  liberal  sen-> 
timents.  *  Hb  was,  however,  -so  well  satisfied 
with  his  situation,  -and  «o  sinoctiely  attached  to 
diose  who  seemed  to  profit  by  his  instrueti<Mis» 
that  he  declined  the  proposal  of  sbmc  of  his 
friends  at  Edinburgh,  who  wished  to-  removb 
him  to  that  city.    On  the  death  of  professor 
Potter,  who  filled  the  divinity-chair  in  the  uni* 
vcrsity  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Craig  was  proposed 
by  hfs  friends  for  that  professorship.     He  viras 
opposed,  hovrever,  by  Dr.  Leechman,  a  person 
of  congenial  sentiments  and  liberality  with  him- 
^If  Sj   and  another  candidate,  who,  though  a 
man  of  vrorth  and  piety,  and  popular  with  the 
multitude,  was  not  so  proper  as  either  of  his 
•competitors  for  that  situation.    Such  being  the 
state  of  things,  Mr.  Craig,  apprehending  diat 
the  interests  of  rdigion  would  be  best  served  by 
?the  appointment  of  Dr.  Leechman,  prevailed 
(opon  his  friends  to  transfer  their  votes  to  that 
gentleman,  who  obtained  the  professorship  by 
the  casting  vote  of  *he  lord  rector.     About  the 
same  tin>e  Mr.  Craig  entered  into  the  matrimo- 
nial connection  with  a  lady  to  whom  he  was 
united  for  sixteen  years  in  great  felicity,'  and 
from  whose  death,  in  the  year  1758,  he  re- 
ceived a  ^hock  which  he  scarcely  ever  recovered. 
He  was  afterwards,  indeed,  happily  married  to 
a  second  vrife  -,  but  for  several  years  before  hit 
death,  his   strength  and  healtn  gradually  de- 
clined.    He  was  possessed  of  great  sensibility, 
which  rendered  him  averse  to  indiscriminate  so- 
ciety, and  quickened  his  sense  of  misfortunes, 
and  gave  to  his  mind  a  melancholy  cast.    This 
lemper  increased  as  he  advanced  in  life,  until 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  of  enjoying 
*  happiness,  and  became  subject  to  a  depression 
of  spirits  which  no  amusements  could  relieve. 
Under  these  circumstances  his  sufferings  were 
aggravated  by  the  death  of  a  beloved  son,  and 
of  his  second  wife,  whose  affectionate  assidui- 
ties had  been  employed  in  unremitting  endea- 
vours to  solace  and  support  him.     After  lan- 
guishing for  some  time  in  a  state  of  feebleness 
and  dejection,  he  was  carried  off^  by  an  easy 
deaith  m  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.     He 
was  the  author  01  some  single  sermons,  pub- 
lished in  1 76 1  and  1764,  about  which  time  he 
had  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  university  of  Glasgow;  of  **  Air 
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Eisay  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,"  in  which 
his  character  is  delineated  from  the  facts  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  his  life,  published  in 
1767;  and  "Twenty  Discourses  on  various 
Subjects,"  published  m  I775»  Both  the  last- 
mentioned  articles  deservedly  met  with  a  fa- 
vourable reception  from  the  public,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  justness  and  utility  of  sentiment, 
clothed  in  a  style  that  is  in  general  correct,  per- 
spicuous, and  pleasing*     Bhg*  Britan, — M. 

CRAKANTHORPE,  Richard,  a  learned 
English  divine  in  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Strickland 
jn  Westmoreland,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Queen's 
college,  Oxford,  in  1583,  of  which  he  became 
a  fellow  in  1698.  Before  that  time  he  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity. 
He  was  held  in  much  veneration  for  his  pro- 
found skill  in  controversial  theology,  and  was 
greatly  admired  as  a  preacher,  especially  among 
those  who  were  puritanically  inclined.  When 
king  James  I.  sent  the  lord  Ewers  embassador- 
extraordinary  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  in 
1603,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  to 
the  embassy,  and  embraced  the  opportunity 
which  his  situation  afforded  him  of  cultivating 
an  acquaintance  with  the  German  literati,  and 
of  visiting  the  universities  and  libraries  in  that 
country.  After  his  return  to  England^  he  be- 
came chaplain  to  Dr.  Ravis,  bishop  of  London, 
and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty,  and  ob- 
tained the  rectory  of  Black  Notley,  near  Brain- 
tree,  in  Essex*  He  had  the  reputation  of  exten- 
sive learning,  and  eminent  virtue,  and  of  being 
at  the  same  time  a  great  canonist,  and  familiarly 
acquainted,  beyond  most  men  of  his  time,  with 
the  fathers,  councils,  and  schoolmen.  He  died 
at  his  rectory,  for  want  of  a  bishopric,  as  king 
James  L  used  to  say,  in  1624.  ^^^  publica- 
tions were,  **  Justinian  the  Emperor  defended, 
against  Cardinal  Baronius,"  1616,  4to*  j  ^^In- 
troductio  in  Metaphysicam,  Lib.  IV."  1619, 
4to. }  "  Defence  ot  Constantine,  with  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Pope's  Temporal  Monarchy,"  i6ai, 
4to. ;  **  Logicae  Libri  Quinque,  &c."  1622) 
4to.  J  '*Tractatus  de  Providentia  Dei,"  1622, 
4to. }  *^  Defensio  Ecclesiae  Anglicanx  contra 
M.  Anton,  de  Dominis  Archiep.  Spalatensis  In- 
jurias,"  1622,  4to.  j  "  Virgilius  Dormitans, 
Rome's  See  overthrown,  or  a  Treatise  on  the 
First  General  Council  held  at  Constantinople, 
An.  553,  &c."  1631,  folio;  and  various  single 
sermons.  He  also  left  behind  him  several  MSS. 
some  of  which  were  deposited  in  Queen's 
collie  library-     Woo^s  Athetue  Ox.  vol.  iT — M. 

Ck  AM  AUD,  or  Cre^m  aud,  Simok  DE,cardi- 
nal,  who  distinguished  himself  in  several  import- 

voL.  in- 


ant  ecclesiastical  negociations  in  the  fourteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  fifteenfh  century,  took  his 
name  uoni  his  native  place,  near  Rochechouart 
in  Poitou.  Bv  his  learning,  his  talents,  and.  the 
excellence  of  nis  character,  he  raised  himself  to 
public  notice,  and  acquired  the  esteem  and  cfon- 
fidence  of  different  popes  and  kings.  He  was 
made  master  of  requests  and  chancellor  to  John 
of  France,  duke  of  Berry,  and  son  of  king 
John ;  and  was  nominated  successively  to  the 
bishoprics  of  Agen,  Beziers,  Avignon,  and  Poi- 
tiers. In  the  year  1394J  when  Benedict  XIII. 
was  elected  pope  by  the  conclave  of  cardinals  at 
Avignon,  he  was  appointed  perpetual  admini- 
strator of  the  church  of  Carcassone,  on. the 
translation  of  the  bishop  of  that  see  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Toulouse.  While  the  coun- 
cil of  Pisa  was  sitting,  in  which  he  took  his 
place  among  the  French  prelates,  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  afterwards  created 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  In  the  year  14 13, 
pope  John  XXIII.  advanced  him  to  the  dignity 
of  cardinal.  This  honour  he  seems  to  have  re- 
ceived in  requital  of  his  zealous  services  for 
bringinfi^  to  a  termination  the  schism,  daring 
which  the  catholic  world  had  been  distracted 
by  the  rival  claims  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs  at 
Rome  and  Avignon.  For  that  purpose  he  took 
art  active  part  in  an  assembly  of  the  French  pre- 
lates convened  at  Paris,  in  which  the  resolution 
seems  to  have  been  taken,  that  was  afterwards 
carried  into  e£Fect,  of  deposing  Benedict  XIII. 
from  the  papal  dignity.  In  die  year  1394  he 
was  deputed  by  the  university  ot  that  city  to 
king  Charles  VI.  then  at  Perpignan;  to  con^ 
vince  him  of  the  necessity  of  that  measure  \  and 
afterwards  was  honoured  with  a  seat  in  a  grand 
convention  held  by  the  emperor  Winceflaus, 
Charles  VI.  king  of  France,  Charles  III.  king 
of  Navarre,  and  numerous  princes  and  grandees, 
who  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  Parisian  as- 
sembly. The  next  missions  in  which  he  en- 
gaged op  that  subject  were  to  England  an4 
Spain,  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  those  king- 
doms to  that  plan  for  restoring  the  peace  of  the 
church.  He  was  lastly  sent,  bv  the  king  and 
church  of  Prance,  to  Benedict  himself,  to  per- 
suade him  voluntarily  to  renounce  tlie  character 
of  sovereign  pontiff.  Bat  failing  in  his  efforts, 
he  published  a  treatise  in  wliich  he  proved  the 
necessity  of  withdrawing  all  obedience  from 
that  antipope.  His  labours  were  attended  with 
the  desired  success :  for,  in  subsequent  a3sem- 
blies  held  in  France,  where  the  management  of 
business  was  chiefly  entrusted  to  4us  direction, 
the  deposition  of  Benedict  was  resolved  upon, 
and  dieir  judgment  was  confirmed  by  the  coua- 
'  D  D 
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(11  of  Pisa  in  1409,  in  whiclr  cardinal  Cramaud 
was  appointed  publicly  to  read  their  final  decree. 
He  died  in  the  same  year.    Moreri,  B<nver, — M. 

CRAMER,  Daniel,  a  learned  German  di- 
tinc  of  the  reformed  persuasion,  was  born  at 
RetZi  in  the  new  Marche  of  Brandenburgh,  in 
1568.  After  studying  in  the  seminaries  at 
Landspergy  Stettin,  and  Dantzic,  he  returned 
to  his  native  place,  where  he  for  some  time  of- 
ficiated as  rector  of  the  public  schools.  Thence 
he  went  for  farther  improvement  to  Rostock, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  On  being 
appointed  tutor  to  the  son  of  Rosencrantz,  the 
Danish  minister  of  state,  he  accompanied  his 
pupil  to  the  university  of  Wirtemberg,  in  which 
he  was  made  professor  of  eloquence.  From 
that  situation  he  was  invited  to  Stettin,  where 
he  was  appointed  to  the  offices  of  first  dean  and 
of  consistorial  professor  and  assessor.  In  1 597  he 
was  nominated  minister  of  St.  Mary's  church, 
and  inspector  of  the  college.  In  the  following 
year  he  died  at  that  place,  after  having  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Wirtemberg.  He  was  the  author  of 
•*  Disputationes  XVIII>  de  Prsecipuis  Logicx 
Aristotelis  Partibusj"  "  Isagoge  in  Metaphy- 
sicam  Aristotelis  j"  "  Scholas  Propheticae  5'* 
•*  Arbor  Hcreticae  Consanguinitatis ;"  and  other 
works  in  Latin  and  German.     Moreri. — M. 

CRAMER,  Gabriel,  an  eminent  mathe- 
vxnatician>  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1704-  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he ,  maintained  certain  theses 
*•  de  Sono/*  which  announced  the  proficiency 
he  had  made  in  mathematics  and  physics.-  At 
twenty  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  chair  in  phi- 
losophy \  and  an  older  competitor  being  prefer- 
red, a  mathematical  chair  was  erected  for  -him 
and  his  friend  and  rival  Cahndrini,^  in  which 
they  lectured  by  turns.  He  made  a  tour  in 
1727,  which  he  commenced  by  taking  instruc- 
tions for  five  months  from  John  and  Nicholas 
Bernouilli  at  Basil.  He  visited  France  and  Eng- 
hmd,  and  made  connections  with  the  most  emi- 
nent mathematicians  and  philosophers  in  those 
countries;  After  his  return  he  measured  his 
strength  with  John  Bernouilli,  and  obtjiined, 
in  1 73 1,  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pa- 

:,  the  proximi  accessit,  for  a  memoir  on  the 
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orbits  of  planets.  Bernouilli  himself  confessed 
that  he  obtained  the  victory  only  in  consequence 
l^^the  caution  he  had  observed  with  respect  to 
the  tourbillons  of  Descartes.  Cramer  remained 
sole  -professor  of  mathematics  at  Geneva  in 
'734  >  ^^  soon  aficr,  the  body  of  pastors  made 
him  their  secretary.  He  was  well  fitted  for  their 
society  by  his  piety,  and  his  knowledge  of  scrip- 
ture-criticism. He  became  successively  a  mem- 


ber of  the  councils  of  Two  Hundred,  and  of 
Sixty,  jind  made  himself  useful  to  all  parts  of 
the  administration.  His  correspondences  with 
the  men  of  science  in  France  and  other  coun- 
tries became  continually  more  extensive  5  and  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Ber- 
lin, Lyons,  and  Montpellier,  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  and  the  Institute  of  Bologna.  In. 
1750  he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy: 
but  the  great  assiduity  with  which  he  fulfilled 
the  numerous  duties  in  which  he  was  engaged 
began  to  impair  his  health ;  and  he  died  at  Bag- 
nols  in  1752.  Besides  many  papers  in  the  me- 
moirs of  different  learned  societies,  and  several 
academical  dissertations  and  discourses  on  a  va- 
riety of  topics,  he  published  an  excellent  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Analysis  of  Algebraic  Curves/' 
4to.  Genev»  1750.  He  likewise  gave  editions 
of "  Wolfs  Elements  of  Mathematics  j"  the 
•^  Works  of  John  and  James  Bernouilli ;"  and 
the  **  Epistolary  Correspondence  between  Leib- 
nitz and  Bernouilli."  A  part  of  "  A  Course  of 
Logic,"  which  he  composed,  has  been  printed : 
the  article  "  Probability*  in  the  Encyclopedia 
is  partly  taken  from  it.  Senebier  Hist.  Lit.  de 
Geftf^e,  /.  IIL — ^A. 

CRAMER,  John  Andrew,  a  celebrated 
metallurgist,  was  born  at  Quedlinburg  in* the 
year  1710,  and  died  at  BerghietzhiiW,  near 
Dresden,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1777.  That 
the  Germans,'  in  general,  have  taught  mining 
and  metallurgy  to  all  Europe  is  well  known  ; 
and  Crameir  contributed  not  a  little  to  establish 
their  reputation  in  both  these  arts.  Being  a  man 
of  genius,  he  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  almost  every  branch  of  science,  but  particu- 
larly of  those  which  relate  to  the  method  of  ex- 
tracting metals  from  their  ores.  He  possessed 
also  great  presence  of  mind,  and  was  endowed 
with  the  talent  of  expressing  his  ideas  in  an 
easy,  agreeable,  and  engaging  manner.  He  was 
the  first  person  who  established  the  art  of  assay<» 
ing  on  just  principles ;  and  would  have  extend- 
ed his  improvements  to  large  works,  had  his 
life  heen  spared  only  a  few  years  longer.  Hia 
active  and  penetrating  mind  could  readily  per- 
ceive the  essential  or  accidental  qualities  of  all 
objects  that  presented  themselves  for  his  exami- 
nation ;  but,  in  considering  theni,  he  generallyt 
deviated  from  the  beaten  tract,  and  pursued 
those  methods  which  he  was  convinced  would 
soonest  conduct  him  to  the  proposed  result; 
His  ideas,  however,  were  often  so  diametrically 
opposite  to  those  commonly  received,  that  they 
frequently  involved  him  in  disputes  j  and  these 
were  necessarily  multiplied  by  the  peculiarity  of 
his  temper :  for  though  he  ahrayg  atiswered 
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those  who  opposed  him  with  arguments  founded 
on  the  soundest  principles) he  could  seldombear 
contradiction  with  moderation ;  and  he  was  too 
fond  of  freedom,  both  of  speech  and  of  action, 
to*  confine  himself  with  patience  within  those 
rules  of  respect  and  decorum  by  which  mankind 
aire  generally  guided  in  their  intercourse  witli 
persons  of  rank  and  condition.  As  a  writer, 
Cramer  is  well  known  by -his  Elements  of  the 
Art  of  Assaying,  **  Elementa  Artis  Docimas- 
ticae,"  a  subject  on  which  he  gave  lectures  both 
in  England  and  Holland  ;  his  work  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  forests  and  timber,  which  unfor- 
tunately he  never  completed ;  and  his  treatise 
on  metallurgy.  Among  his  chemical  produc- 
tions, the  artificial  gems  which  he  made,  and 
which  were  such  close  imitations  of  nature  as 
to  deceive  the  bes^  judges,  deserve  to  be  parti- 
cularly mentioned.  But  his  talents  were  not 
confined  to  chemistry ;  for  he  had  made  him-. 
$clf  well  acquainted  Nwith  natural  philosophy, 
natural  history,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
political  economy.  In  regard  to  his  personal 
character,  the  following  particulars  will  serve  to 
^ive  some  idea  of  it : — His  indifference  in  re- 
gard to  dress  and  external  appearance  was  so 
great,  that  a  gentleman,  who  was  desirous  to 
engage  him  in  his  service,  the  first  time  he  pre* 
sented  himself  before  him,  took  him  for  a  beg- 
gar, and  was  just  on  the  point  of  offering  him 
some  money,  when  be  was  told  that  the  sup- 
posed object  of  his  charity  was  Cramer.  He 
has  often  been  known  to  sit  down  at  the  table 
of  a  minister,  who  frequently  invited  him  to 
dine  with  him,  dressed  in  a  gold-laced  coat, 
but  having  his  hands  and  face  covered  with  coal- 
dust  and  smoke,  in  consequence  of  his  chemi- 
cal labours.  He  was  equally  careless  in  the 
choice  of  his  expressions.  The  same  minister 
having  one  day  carried  him  to  the  mint«  where 
nobo^  at  that  time  knew  him,  he  began  to  find 
&ult  with  the  manner  in  which  the  metals  were 
treated  ^  and  on  the  master  of  the  mint  assert- 
ing that  the  processes  employed  were  the  same 
as  those  recommended  in  the  Elements  of  the 
celebrated  Cramer,  he  replied,  **  Cramer  has 
either  taught  that  method,  or  you  harve  not  un- 
derstood him  :  if  the  former  be  the  ease,  Cra- 
mer is  a  bungler  ;  if  the  latter,  you  are  one.'* 
His  habitation  also,  displayed  great  singula- 
rity** It  was  nearly  a  counterpart  to  Diogenes's 
tub.  Attached,  like  a  swallow's  nest,  to  the 
outside  of  the  town-wall,  it  consisted,  in  con- 
formity to  Cramer's  plan,  of  one  low  story, 
which,  besides  his  own  apartment,  eontained 
nothing  but  a  kitchen  and  two  other  small  ca- 
bins. The  entrance  to  it  was  through  an  aper- 
ture in  tlie  town-wallj  which  led  into  a  ojuxow 


court;  at  the  end  of  this  was  a  darV  smoky 
kitchen,  and  then  his  own  apartment,  covered 
with  dust  and  dirt,  and.  where  books,  models, 
crucibles,  coals,  &c.  were  seen  lying  in  con- 
fusion, both  upon  and  beneath  the  tables  and 
stools.  Food  and  drink,  sleep  and  rest,  were 
wants  which  he  gratified  as  he  found  occasion, 
without  regard  to  regular  order  or  fixed  periods.^ 
He  often  indulged,  therefore,  at  midnight,  in 
the  use  of  sucn  kinds  of  food,  and  in  such 
abundance,  as  most  people  commonly  allot  to 
their  principal  meal ;  and  sometimes  he  would 
throw  himself  into  bed  to  sleep  just  when  his 
servant  was  preparing  to  lay  the  cloth  for  din- 
ner. His  works  are :  **  Elementa  Artis  Doci- 
masticse,  duobus  Tomis  comprehensa,'*  Lugd* 
Batav»  1739,  8vo. ;  and  in  an  improved  edi- 
tion, 1744*  It  was  translated  into  German 
by  Gellert;  and  into  French  and  English. 
This  work,  which  rendered  Cramer  celebrated 
throughout  all  Europe,  contains  a  very  useful 
description  of  the  different  kinds  of  minerals, 
and  an  account  of  almost  all  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  processes  employed  in  assaying, — 
"  An  Introduction  to  the  Care  and  Manage- 
ment of  Forests,  with  a  complete  Description 
of  the  Method  of  burning  Charcoal,  &c.'* 
Brumwichy  i  ']66,  folio,  with  sixty  copper-plates. 
The  intention  of  this  useful  work  is  to  shew 
how  growing  timber  and  large  forests  may  be 
preserved  in  good  condition,  how  decayed 
.  parts  may  be  restored,  arid  how  to  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  from  forests.  Cramer  deduces 
Ms  information  from  actual  experience,  and  the 
soundest  principles.—"  The  Elements  of  Metal- 
lurgy, in  which  the  different  Operations,  on  a 
large  as  well  as  a  small  Scale,  are  particularly 
described,"  Blankenbnrg^  first  part,  I774»  with 
nineteen  plates*,  second  part,  I775>  with  two 
plates,  folio.  This  excellent  work  would  have 
completelv  established  Cramer's  reputation,  had 
he  been  aole  to  finish  the  third  part.  The  first 
comprehends  mineralogy,  or  the  natural  history 
of  the  metals  and  aemimetals,  and  of  other  mi- 
nerals, with  the  theorf  of  the  art  of  assaying 
metals,  and  the  most  useful  of  the  other  mine- 
rals* In  the  second,  the  author  givxs  an  ac- 
count of  those  operationsT  employed  in  treating 
metals  on  a  small  scale,  almost  entirely  new, 
and  in  general  confirmed  by  long  experience. 
The  object  of  the  third  part  was  to  have  been 
the  processes  employed  on  a  large  scale,  if <>/- 
chinas  Manual  if  eminent  Persons  nvho  died  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  Adelungs  Cofitiffuation 
ef  tocher* s  Gelehrt.  Lexicon. — ^J. 

CRAMER,  John  Andrbw,  one  of  those 
modem  writers  who  do  honour  to  Germany,  and 
who  distinguished  himself  as  a  theologian^  a  poett 
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and  an  historian,  was  bom  at  lostadt,  in  the 
Erzgebirge,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1723. 
Having  received  a  virtuous  and  learned  educa- 
tion under  his  father,  a  clergyman  of  that  place^ 
and  at  the  school  of  Grimnia,  he  was  sent,  in 
1742,  to  the  university  of  Lcipsic,  with  no  more 
to  .maintain  him  than  160  dollars  5  but  by 
private  teaching  in  tlie  family  of  D.  Bomer, 
translating  for  Gottschcd's  edition  of  Bayle, 
and  correcting  for  the  press,  he  found  means  to 
support  himself  with  decency  and  comfort. 
In  the  year  1745  he  gave  public  lectures  at 
Leipsic ;  he  began  also  his  translation  of  Bos- 
suet's  Universal  History  5  and  in  1746  published 
a  weekly  paper  called  "  The  Guardian  Spirit:" 
in  this  labour  he  was  assisted  by  J-  A.  Schlcgel. 
In  1748  he  became  preacher  at  Crellwitz,  near 
Magdeburg  on  the  Saale  \  but  soon  after,  having 
made  himself  better  known  by  his  translation 
of  Ghrysostom,  he  was  appointed,  in  1750, 
preacher  to  the  court  at  Quedlinburg.  About  this 
period  Klopstock,  who  had  obtained  the  patron- 
age and  protection  of  the  celebrated  count 
BemstorfF,  the  Danish  minister,  introduced  him 
to  that  friend  of  genius;  and  in  1754  he  was 
invited  to  Copenhagen  to  be  chaplain  to  the 
court.  In  this  situation,  where  he  had  a  better 
field  for  displaying  his  oratorical  talents,  he  ac- 
quired the  friendship  of  Molke,  Reventlow,  &c. 
Frederic  V.  treated  him  with  great  respect,  and 
the  integrity  of  his  conduct  and  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  disposition  gained  him  universal 
esteem.  Denmark  became  his  second  country, 
and  he  was  there  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Der  Eyegoode^^me.  thoroughly  good.  In 
J  765  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in 
the  university  ot  Copenhagen,  in  which,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Kiel,  a  fund  wa&  established, 
through  his  means,  for  the  support  of  the  widows 
of  the  professors.  The  well-known  revolution 
which  took  place  in  Denmark,  when  Struensee 
was  disgraced,  involved  him  in  great  trouble : 
he  lost  his  office  of  chaplain  to  the  court,  for 
n  reason  similar  to  that  which  drove  Chrysos- 
tom  intp  banishment ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  misfortune  he  retired,  in  the  year  1771,  to 
Lubec,  to  be  superintendant.  His  talent  for 
working  on  the  passions  was  so  great,  that 
while  in  this  office  he  soon  obtained  permission 
to  make  some  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
liturgy,  and  in  the  manner  of  instructing  cate- 
chumens. On  the  17th  of  January,  1772,  he 
was  able  to  recite  his  Ode  on  the  deliverance  of 
Denmark ;  and  in  ^774  he  again  entered  into 
the  Pantsh  service,  being  appointed  professor  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  Kiel,  and  preacher 
in  the  castle  church.  By  the  exertions  he  made 
for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  university, 


its  funds  were  considerably  augmented,  and  th« 
library  was  increased  by  the  purchase  of  Wolfe^s 
collection,  which  consisted  of  more  than  14,000 
volumes.  This  active  and  useful  mart  died  on 
the  12th  of  June,  1788,  at  the  age  of  (ixty-sir. 
Cramer  wrote  with  great  facility,  and  read  with 
equal  rapidity.  He  employed  every  moment  of 
his  time,  and  frequently  read  or  studied  while 
travelling.  His  memory  was  so  retentive,  that  he 
remembered  every  thing  he  heard  in  however 
cursory  a  manner.  He  had  ideas  at  command  ^ 
and  at  every  period  of  the  day,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing or  late  at  night,  as  soon  as  he  took  up  his 
pen  he  was  ready  to  begin  and  proceed  without 
intermission.  He  seldom  revised  any  thing  he 
had  written ;  all  his  works  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  printer,  without  correction,  as  they 
came  from  his  pen,  and  without  ever  being  trans- 
cribed. Cramer  was  endowed  with  many  of 
those  gifts  of  the  head  and  heart  by  which 
writers  acquire  celebrity.  In  his  translation  of 
the  Psalnis  he  has  been  remarkably  fortunate  in 
catching  the  true  spirit  of  the  oriental  poetry  ; 
and  he  has  expressed  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
originals  with  more  force  and  truth  than  Rous- 
seau and  many^  of  his  predecessors*  The  same 
animation,  the  same  ardour,  and  the  same  ele- 
vation,  united  with  great  boldness  of  metaphor 
and  imagery,  are  displayed  in  his  lyric  poems. 
His  two  odes,  David  and  Luther,  are,  in  par« 
ticular,  esteemed ;  the  former  for  its  loftiness 
and  sublimity,  and  the  latter  for  its  bold  and 
pattiotic  ideas.  If  he  is  sometimes  deficient  in 
that  spirit  by  which  the  odes  of  Klopstock  and 
Ramler  are  so  much  distinguished,  this  fault 
is  fully  compensated  by  the  excellence  of  hb 
versification  and  the  easiness  of  his  rhyme,  la 
regard  to  the  latter  property  he  is  equalled  by 
few  of  the  German  poets.  His  works  arc : 
**  The  Homilies  and  Opuscula  of  J.  Chrysos- 
tom,  translated  and  accompanied  with  Dis- 
sertations and  Notes,'*  ten  vols.  8vo.  Leipsic^ 
1748 — 1 75 1.  "  Bossuet's  Intrx)duaion  to  Uni- 
versal History,  translated  from  the  French^ 
and  continued,  with  Historico-critical  Disser- 
tations,^ eight  vols.  Bvo.  Leipsic,  1748 — 1785, 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  diis  work,  which 
has  been  much  improved  and  rendered  far 
more  useful  by  the  indefatigable  diligence 
and  extensive  erudition  of  the  translator,  was 
left  incomplete  by  his  death.  "  A  Collection 
of  Sermons,  ten  Parts,*'  Copenhagen,  iyS5> 
1756,  8vo.  "  The  Northern  Spectator," 
three  vols.  Copenhagen  and  Leipsic,  1758,  1760, 
1780,  8vo< :  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  German  periodical  publications. 
"  A  Collection  of  Sermons,  five  Parts,"  Copen-^ 
hagen,  1759,  1765,  8vcu.  «  A  Poetical  TtaB*- 
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.'latiohof  tTic  Psalms,  four  Parts,"  Leipsic^  1762, 
1764,  8vo.  **  New  Collection  of  Sermons, 
twelve  Parts,"  Leipsic^  1 763;  1 77 1,  8vo.  "  De- 
votions ;  consisting  of  Prayers,  Hymns,  and  Re- 
flections on  God,  his  Attributes  and  Works  ;*' 
first  Part,  Schieswig  and  Leipsicy  1 764  \  second 
Prrt,  ibid.  1765,  8vo.  "  Imitations  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  with  other  spiritual  Hymns," 
Copenhagen,  1769,  8vo.  **  Luther,  an  Ode," 
Copenhagen,  1 77  i,4to. :  "  Melanchthon,  an  Ode," 
Luhecy  1772,  4to.:  both  these  pieces  display  the 
hand  of  a  master.  **  Gellert's  Life,**  in  the  ninth 
part  of  his  works,  Leipsic,  1774,  8vo.  Cramer 
was  concerned  also  in  a  weekly  journal,  called 
**  The  Youth.**  Three  parts  of  his  post- 
humous works  were  publislied  by  his  son  at 
Altona  and  Leipsic,  1792 :  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  appeared  with  the  title  of  *•  Human 
Misery.  Though  these  poems  were  not  in- 
tended for  publication  till  they  had  received  a 
few  finishing  touches,  there  are  many  of  them 
which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  his  former 
productions.  Hirsching^s  Manuel  of  eminent  Per- 
sms  who  died  in  the  Eeighteentb  Century.  Adelun^s 
Cont.  of  locher^s  Gelehrt.  Lextcon.'-^y 

CRAMER)  John  James,  a  learned  Swiss 
divincj  was  born  at  Elgg,  in  the  canton  of  Zu- 
rich. He  pursued  his  studies  at  Altdorf,  Ley- 
den,  and  Utrecht,  and  became  distinguished 
for  his  proficiency  in  the  oriental  languages. 
And  he  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  travels  through  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, the  Low-countries,  England,  and  France, 
for  increasing  his  stock  of  knowledge  and  in- 
formation. .In  the  year  1696  the  council  of 
Zurich  appointed  him  professor  of  oriental 
languages  in  that  city  ;  on  which  office  he  had 
scarcely  entered,  before  the  prince  of  Nassau 
ofiered  him  those  of  theology,  oriental  lan- 
guagesi  and*  ecclesiastical  history,  in  the  aca- 
demy of  Herbom-  That  offi:r  he  embraced, 
and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  at 
Basil.  But  before  two  years  had  expired,  his 
ill  state  of  health  obliged  him  to  rotum  to  his 
native  country,  where  a  gradual  decay  termi- 
nated his  life  in  the  year  1 702.  He  was  the 
author  of  di£Ferent  learned  publications ;  of 
which  the  principal  were,  **  Excercitationcs  dc 
Ara  extcriori  Templi  secundi,"  printed  at  Ley- 
den,  1697,  4to.5  and  **  Theologia  Israelis,'* 
printed  at  Basil,  1699,  4to.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.—M. 

CRAMER,  John  RoiJolphus,  brother  to 
the  preceding,  was  bom  in  the  same  canton,  in 
the  year  1678,  and  was  originally  designed  for 
the  medical  profession.  By  the  advice  of  his 
brother^  however,  he  waa  induced  to  prefer  that 


of  theology ;  and  successively  studied  at  Zurich, 
Herbom,  and  leyden.  At  the  latter  place  he 
published,  in  the  year  1702,  a  work  on  the 
subject  of  first  fruits,  which  evinced  a  consi- 
derable acquaintance  with  Hebrew  antiquities, 
and  was  entitled,  "  Seven  Dissertations  on  the 
Hilcoth  Biccurim."  On  the  death  of  his  bro- 
•  ther,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  Hebrew  at 
Zurich ;  in  the  year  1705,  teacher  of  sacred  and 
profane  history  5  and,  in  the  following  year, 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Superior  college. 
In  17 17  he  was  admitted  into  the  college  of 
Canons,  of  which  he  became  dean  in  1731  ; 
and  was  besides  made  professor  of  theology. 
In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  oppressed 
by  infirmities,  under  which  he  sunk  in  the  year 
1737.  His  learning  was  various  and  extensive, 
and  his  productions  vtere  numerous.  Besides 
the  treatise  already  mentioned,  they  consist  of 
"  Decas  Thesium  Theologicarum,  1704, 4to.; 
"  Constitutiones  de  Primitivis  R.  MosiS}  F. 
Maimonis,  quae  inter  Titulos  III.  partis  operis 
Maimonioni  &  Habentur,  cum  Versione  &  Notis 
philologicis,'*  Leyden,  1702,  4to. ;  **  Henrici 
Altingii,  Historix  sacne  &profandeCompendii, 
ut  &  J.  H.  Suiceri  Historic  eccl.  chronoiogicae 
Delineationis,  Continuatio  &  Supf^ementuna 
usque  ad  An.  1707,**  Zurich,  1707,  8vo.  5  to- 
gether with  a  variety  of  theological  and'  philo* 
logical  dissertations  and  harangues,  in  the 
Latin  language,  and  some  pieces  in  the  Ger- 
man,    /fcrrr/.— M. 

CR  ANMER,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,  and  martyr  to  the  cause  of  protestant 
reformation,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Nottinghamshire,  in  which  county  he  was  bom» 
at  Aslacton,  in  1489.  In  the  year  1503  he  waft 
entered  at  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  afterwards  became  fellow.  By  the  diligence 
with  which  he  applied  himself  for  several  years 
to  the  learning  of  the  times,  to  polite  literature^ 
-and  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  he  acquired 
the  applause  and  respect  of  the  university,  and 
became  eminently  fitted  for  the  honourable  sta- 
tion to  which  ne  was  afterwards  advanced* 
Soon  after  bis  admission  to  the  degree  of  M.  A* 
he  lost  his  fellowship  by  marrying ;  and  became 
reader  in  the  common  lecture  at  Buckingham, 
now  Magdalen  college.  But  upon  the  death  of 
his  wife,  within  a  year^  he  was  again  admitted 
fellow  of  his  old  Society.  When  cardinal 
Wolsey  established  his  new  college  at  Oxford, 
Mr.  Cranmer  was  oflered  a  fellowship  on  that 
foundation,  which  he  thought  proper  to  decline. 
In  1523  he  was  made  doctor  in  divinity,  and 
appointed  reader  of  the  theological  lectures  in 
Jesus  college^  and  one  of  the  examiners  of 
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iho^  xvUo  took  the  degrees  in  diyinity.  In  the 
last-mentioned  office  he  proved  of  essential  ser- 
vice to  the  interests  of  sound  learning,  and  of  re- 
ligion^  by  the  strictness  with  which  he  examin- 
ed die  candidates,  and  by  his  steady  refusal  to 
permit  those  persons  to  graduate  who  were 
found  deficient  in  requisite  literaturej  ana  par- 
ticularly in  their  acquaintance  with  the  scrip- 
4^urcs-  Some  firae  after  thisj^the  plague  break- 
ing out  at  Cambridge,  Dr.  Cranmer  retired  to 
the  house  of  one  Mr.  Cressey,  to  whose  wife 
lie  was  related,  and  who  lived  at  Waltham- 
abbey  in  Essex.  In  that  house  he  accidentally 
met.  with  Dr.  Edward  Fox,  the  king's  almoner, 
and  Dr.  Stephen  Gardiner,  the  secretary,  to 
whom  he  was  well  known  ;  when  the  conver- 
sation turned  to  the  subject  of  the  king's 
divorce  from  queen  Catharine,  to  which  Henry 
VIIL  was  then  endeavouring  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  papal  see.  Being  desired  fay 
them  to  gfve  his  opinion  upon  that  point,  he 
n>aintained,  **  that  it  would  be  much  better  to 
have  this  question,  whether  a  man  may  marry 
his  brother's  wife,  or  no  ?  decided  and  discuss- 
ed by  the  divkies,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
word  of  God,  than  tlius  from  year  to  year  to 
prolong  the  time  by  having  recourse  to  -the 
pope :  that  there  was  but  one  truth  in  it,  which 
the/icript^res  would  soon  declare  and  manifest, 
being  handled  by  learned  men ;  and  that  mi^ht 
be  done  as  well  in  England,  in  the  universities 
here,  as  at  Rome,  or  elsewhere."  When  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Cranmer  was  reported  by  Dr. 
Fox  to  the  king,  he  highly  approved  of  it,  say- 
ings ^^  that  that  man  had  the  sow  by  the  risnt 
par."  Thiaf  opinion,  which  proved  that  his 
miod  was  prepared  to  follovir  the  advances 
which  had  oeen  made  in  Germany  towards 
«mai|cipation  from  the  papal  yoke,  proved'  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  promotion.  The  king 
gave  an  order  that  he  should  be  sent  for  to 
court,  appointed  him  cme  of  his  chaplains,  and 
C^iomanded  him  to  write  a  treatise  upon  the  suh* 
ject  of  the  divorce,  placing  him  in  the  family 
of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  the  father  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  where  he  ^aye  directions  for  his  being 
supplied  with  such  books  as  were  necessary  for 
his  purpose.  When  he  had  finished  his  trea- 
tise, in  which  he  proved  by  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  of  |;eneral  councils,  and  ancient 
vrkers,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  the  pope, 
had  no  powef  to  disfense  with  the  word  of 
God,  he  went  to  Canmidge,  to  maintain  pub-^ 
lidy  the  doctrine  which  he  had  advanced,  and 
obtained  the  sanction  of  z  number  of  divines 
and  civilians  to  his  opinion.  Upon  his  return 
Ao  coui^  be  wa0  pre«ented  to  a  Uving^.  and  made 


archdeacon  of  Taunton.  It  had  also  been  n^^ 
main  object  with  Dr.  Cranmer  in  his  treatise,- 
and  in  his  journey  to  Cambridge,  to .  prove 
from  the  Scriptures -the  illegality  of  the  king's 
marriage  with  the  widow  of  his  late  brother. 
The  opinions  which  he  collected  favourable  to 
this  determination!  appear  to  have  been  found- 
ed rather  on  an  acquiescence  'in  the  king's 
,  wishes,  than  on  any  scriptural  authority.  For 
in  the  Old  Testament,  the  marriage  ot  a  man 
with  his  brother's  widow,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Catherine  was  placed  on  the 
death  of  prince  Arthur,  was  at  least  allowed, 
if  It  be  not  enjoined ;  and  the  New  Testament 
is  wholly  silent  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Cranmer's 
judgment  on  this  occasion  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  influenced  by  the  consideration,  that  the 
establishment  of  tne  illegality  of  the  king's 
marriage  was  a  necessary  step  towards  freeing 
his  country  from  the  papal  tyranny.  We  arc 
far  from  being  satisfied,  however,  that  the  end, 
great  and  important  as  it  confessedly  was,  fully 
sanctified  the  means.  The  common  law,  and 
the  usage  of  nations,  supplied  the  advocates 
for  the  king's  divorce  with  the  best  arguments 
which  they  had  to  produce.  In  the  year  1530, 
Dr.  Cratimer  was  sent  abroad,  with  others,  to 
collect  the  sentiments  of  learned  men  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  on  the  subject,  apd  to  de- 
fend the  opinions  laid  down  in  his  treatise.  la 
France  he  met  with  numerous  supporters.  At 
Rome,  his  treatise  was  presented  to  the  pope, 
and  he  offered  publicly  to  dispute  against 
any  oppugners  of  his  doctrine ;  but  no  diam* 

Eion  was  permitted  to  enter  the  lists.  From 
is  conversation  with  some  of  the  principal  men 
at  that  court  he  was  led  to  conclude,  that  they 
were  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  unlawfulness 
of  the  king's  marriage,  while  they  defended  the 
full  authority  of  the  pope's  dispensing  power. 
'  And  that  his  holiness  was  not  at  that  time  will- 
ing to  be  considered  decisively  hostile  to  the 
king's  views,  may  be  ioferred  from  his  consti- 
tuting Dr.  Cranmer  his  penitemiary  through^ 
out  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  The/manner 
in  which  he  had  conducted  himself  in  France 
and  luly,  occasioned  liis  being  appointed  sole 
embassador  to  Germany  on  the  same  bosiness  ^ 
whcre^  at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  and  those 
of  the  protestant  princesy  he  had  the  opportu^ 
nity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  most 
eminent  German  divines  and  civiHans^  and  ob«> 
tained  the  sanction  of  great  numbers  of  them 
to  his  opinions.  In  that  country  he  married  i 
second  wife,  the  niece  of  the  celebrated  Osian- 
der,  pastor  of  Nuremberg.  Before  his  return 
bomc^  he  wa«  alsq  employed  by  the  king  in  ne^ 
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gociaring  a  comm^cial  treaty,  between  Eng- 
land and  the  emperor^s  dominions  in  the  Low- 
countries.  During  his  residence  in  the  protes- 
tant  states,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  connec- 
tions which  he  formed  had  an  influence  in  de- 
termining him  still  farther  to  oppose  the  |)apal 
authority.  This  may  be  fairly  concluded  from 
the  circumstances  that  attended  the  next  great 
event  in  his  life.  Upon  the  death  of  Warham, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1532, 
he  was  nominated  by  the  king  to  that  dignity  j 
and  was  ordered  home  that  he  might  give  the 
countenance  of  that  high  office  to  the  fteps  which 
the  king  was  determined  to  pursue.  But  upon 
his  arrival,  he  refused  to  accept  of  that  dignity, 
unless  he  was  to  receive  it  immediately  of  the 
king,  without  the  pope's  intervention  ;  and,  by 
obtaining  it  on  those  terms,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  doctrine  which  was  soon  afterwards 
more  explicitly  avowed,  of  the  king's  being  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church  of  EngFand  in 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  Jtemporal  concerns. 
When  he  was  consecrated  archbishop,  by  the 
bishops  of  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  St.  Asaph,  he 
made  a  still  farther  advance  in  his  hostility  to 
the  papal  powef^  by  a  notarial  protestation,  that 
he  did  not  admit  the  pope's  authority,  any  fur- 
ther than  it  agreed  with  the  express  word  of 
God,  the  prerogatives  of  the  king,  the  good  of 
his  country,  and  the  measures  of  reformation 
in  religion  and  church  government,  which  it 
might  be  found  proper  to  hitroduce.  Soon 
after  his  consecration,  in  the  year  IC33,  ^^ 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  divorce  between 
king  Henry  and  queen  Catherine,  and  confirm- 
ed the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn. 
These  bold  acts  called  forth  the  vengeance  of 
the  pope,  who  threatened  the  archbishop  with 
excommnmcation.  But  he  was  prepared,  and 
encouraged,  to  meet  that  threat  with  firmness 
and  unconcern,  appealing  from  his  holiness  to 
a  general  council ;  and'  zealously  availed  him- 
self of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  to  bring 
about  a  considerable  share  of  reformation  in 
ecclesiastical  matters*  In  the  same  year  he 
was  greatly  instrumental  in  procuring  an  act  of 
parliament,  which  abolished  the  pope's  supre- 
macy, and  declared  the  king  supreme  head  of 
the  church,  both  in  spirituals  and  temporals ; 
by  which,  at  least,  the  chains  were  broken 
whkh  had  for  ages  disgracefully  subjected  this 
nation  to  a  foreign  jurisdiption*  He  next  prc-^ 
vailed  upon  the  convocation  to  petition  the 
king,  that  the  Bible  migfit  be  translated  into 
English  5  and  diligently  encouraged  the  print* 
ing,  publication,  and  dispersion  of  it.  This 
grand  object,  aldiough  it  met  with  much  oppo- 


sition,  was  finally  supported  by  the  royal  au^ 
thoxity,  and  proved  more  successful  than  any 
other  step  which  was  taken,  in  weaning  the 
attachment  of  the  nation  from  the  cause  of 
Rome,  and  in  disseminating  a  spirit  of  refor- 
mation and  enquiry.  The  dissolution  of  the> 
monasteries  was  another  salutary  measure 
which  the  archbishop  strenuously  promoted^ 
as  such  institutions  were  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  reformation  of  religion  which  h^  had 
in  view,  and  wftre,  indeed,  become  little  better 
than  nurseries  of  idleness,  and  the  roost  scan-^ 
dalous  vkes.  It  was  his  wish  and  advice,  that 
the  ample  revenues  with  which  they  were  en* 
dowed  should  be  devoted  to  the  support  of 
new  bishoprics,  and  seminaries  of  learning  ia 
every  diocese,  together  with  hospitals,  anJ 
other  useful  institutions.  But  the  avarice  oF 
die  king,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  pro- 
cured a  resolution  of  parliament,  which  was 
passed  into  a  law,  that  they  should  be  all  ap- 
propriated to  the  king's  use.  The  king,  it  is 
true,  afterwards  founded  six  new  bisboprtcs, 
which  were  endowed  with  a  part  of  these  re- 
venues ;  but;  the  greater  share  of  them  waa  divid* 
ed  between  the  crown  and  the  king's  favourites* 
While  the  affair  of  the  monasteries  was  under 
discussion,  archbiehc^  Cranmer  diligently  visit- 
ed the  dioceses  Mrithin  his  province,  and  endea- 
voured,  by  his  personal  labours,  a»  well  is  by 
episcopal  charges  and  instructions,  po  cany  onr 
the  great  vmk  in  which  he  was  embarked,  and 
to  promote  the  abolition  of  all'sBperstkious 
observances.  He  could  not,  however,  inspire 
the  king's  mind  with  the  same  liberality  whicb 
he  himself  possessed.  The  acquisition  of  powev 
and  wealth,  were  the  principal  inducements 
with  Henry  to  favour  the  changes^ that  had  al«« 
ready  taken  place;  and  having  secui^ed  ihe90 
objects,  he  began  to  entertain  a  jealousy  of 
farther  innovations.  This  spirit  was  carefuUy 
nourished  by  the  clergy  who  Were  attached  ta 
the  religion  of  Rome ;  and  by  their  persuasions^ 
the  act  of  the  six  articles  was  passed,  which.  ha« 
been  properly  called  the  bloody  statute,  and 
impeded  all  farther  essential  reformation  dutin^ 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  By  one  of  these 
articles  the  archbishop  was  CK>liged  to  send 
away  his  wife  to  her  friends  in  Germany.  Buft 
he  did  not  suffer  that  act  to  pasa  without  main- 
taining a  zealous  and  manly  opposition  to  itf 
highly  honourably  to  his  memory  5  for  whtcb 
he  was  admired  ^nd  esteemed  by  hts  despotic 
sovereign,  while  his  enemies  were  fiattcring> 
themselves  that  it  would  produce  his  niin^  Inp 
the  year  1540  he  was  constituted  one  of  the- 
comnriS9onci!8  fov  inspecting  into  n^ttt^Eft-  o£ 
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religion,  and  explaining  some  of  the  chief  doc- 
trines of  it.  That  appointment  he  discharged 
with  courage  and  honesty,  carefully  guarding 
against  tlie  insidious  attempts  of  his  brother 
commissioners  to  propose  a  set  of  articles  fa- 
vourable to  the  old  popish  superstition,  and 
obtaining,  by  his  personal  weiglit  with  the 
king,  the  circulation  of  a  work  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people,  chiefly  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, entitled,  •*  A  necessary  Erudition  of 
any  christian  Man."  In  the  same  year  he  gave 
evidence  of  his  integrity,  and  the  fidelity  of  his 
friendship,  by'writing  to  the  king  on  behalf  of 
Tliomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  one  of  the 
great  pillars  of  the  reformation,  whose  death  he 
had  determined  upon,  in  resentment  for  his 
having  promoted  his  marriage  with  Anne  of 
Cleves,  to  whom  he  conceived  an  unconquerable 
dislike.  Upon  the  fall  of  that  nobleman,  the 
archbishop  retired  from  court,  and  confined 
himself  entirely  ^to  ecclesiastical  aflTairs.  In 
1 54 1  he  gave  orders,  pursuant  to  the  king's 
directions,  which  most  probably  he  had  himself 
solicited,  for  taking  away  superstitious  shrines  ; 
and  in  1 542,  by  his  spirited  perseverance  in  op- 
position to  the  popish  party,  and  his  influence 
with  the  king  and  the  lords,  he  procured  an  act  to 
be  passed  "  for  the  advancement  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  the  abolishment  of  the  contrary,"  by 
whidh  he  contributed  in  some  measure,  though 
not  so  far  as  he  Mriohed,  to  moderate  the  seve- 
rity of  the  six  articles.  By  this  unshaken  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  reformation,  he  excited  the  re- 
sentment and  malice  of  the  superstitious  and 
bigotted  adherents  to  the  Romish  reHgion,  who 
left  no  methods  in  their  power  unattempted  to 
bring  about  his  ruin.  Under  the  secret  direc- 
tions of  Gardiner  bishop  of  Winchester,  arti- 
<:les  of  accusation  were  preferred  against  him 
by  some  canons,  and  other  clergymen  belong- 
ing to  his  own  cathedral,  and  even  to  his  own 
household,  some  of  whom  had  received  from 
him  uncommon  marks  of  favour.  He  was  also 
complained  against  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  before  the  privy-council.  The  latter  had  by 
their  importunities  prevailed  upon  the  king  to 
suflier  them  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower,  on 
his  appearance  before  them  in  consequence  of 
a  summons  which  they  were  to  issue  fox.  his 
attendance.  The  subetance  of  the  accusations 
^fld  complaints  by  which  they  justified  that 
measure  was,  that  he  had  opposed  the  six  arti- 
cles, and  Plher  parts  of  popery,  and  had  so  far 
infected  the  whole  realm  with  his  new  doc- 
trines*  that  three  par($  of  the  land  were  become 
abomiaabk  heretics*  But  before  the  meeting 
of  the  privy'-councily  the  king  exposed  to  him 


the  whole  scene  of  hostility  which  was  ptcmc- 
ditated  against  him^  and  when,  conscious  of 
the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  he  declared  his 
perfect  readiness  to  go  to  the  Tower,  and  staini 
a  trial,  apprised  him  that  his  innocence  would 
prove  but  a  feeble  support  against  the  machi- 
nations of  his  enemies,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  him  under  his  protection  in  the 
most  signal  manner.  For  this  purpose  he  de- 
livered to  him  his  ring,  commanding  him,  if 
arguments  and  entreaties  for  justice  should 
prove  unavailing,  to  put  a  stop  to  their  pro- 
ceedings by  appealing  to  the  king,  and  produc- 
ing that  evidence  of  his  determination  to  take 
the  cognizance  of  the  business  into  his  own 
hands.  After  sustaining  gross  marks  of  indig- 
nity from  the  council,  and  finding  himself 
denied  the  liberty  of  meeting  his  accusers,  and 
entering  on  his  defence,  to  the  confusion  of  his 
malignant  persecutors  he  followed  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  had  received,  and  took  refuge 
from  the  snares  laid  for  him,  in  the  royal  sup- 
port and  favour.  On  this,  as  well,  as  former 
occasions,  he  shewed  so  much  christian  forgive- 
ness, and  mildness  towards  his  bitterest  ene- 
mies, that  it  became  a  common  saying,  as  givep 
in  Shakspeare's  Henry  VIII.  "  Do  my  lord  of 
Canterbury  but  one  shrewd  turn,  and  he's  your 
friend  for  ever."  From  this  time  nothing 
farther  was  attempted  against  him  during  king 
Henry's  reign.  In  the  year  1545  he  undertook 
to  revise  and  reform  the  canon  laws,  which 
were  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  re- 
formation ;  but  his  labours  on  that  subject 
were  rendered  ineflicacious  through  tlie  arti- 
fices of  Gardiner,  and  the  influence  of  the 
popish  party  in  parliament.  He  likewise  pub- 
lished, with  the  sanction  of  the  king's  autho- 
rity, "  An  Exhortation  to  Prayer,  thought 
meet  by  his  Majesty  and  his  Clergy,  to  be  read 
to  the  I?eople ;  also  a  Litany,  with  Suffrages  to 
be  said  or  sung  in  Time  of  the  Processions.'* 
This  slight  effort  for  farther  reformation  was 
the  last  he  was^  permitted  to  make  under  Henry 
VIII. ;  over  whose  mind,  in  the  latter  part  of 
life,  it  should  seem  that  the  archbishop's  in-* 
fluence  was  considerably  weakened,  from  the 
statutes  which  were  enacted  tending  to  lead 
the  nation  back  to  the  worst  principles  of  po- 
pery, and  spiritual  slavery.  On  the  death  of 
that  king,  in  the  year  1546-7^  archbishop  Cran- 
mer  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  executors  of 
his  will,  and  one  of  the  regency  appointed 
during  the  minority  of  the  young  prince.  In 
the  same  year  he  had  the  honour  of  placing  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  king  Edward  VI.  The 
regency  having  chosen  the  earl  of  Hertfordj  one 
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cf  their  numberi  and  uncle  to  the  young  kin^, 
protector  of  his  realms,  and  governor  of  his 
person,  the  archbishop  had  the  happiness  to 
find  him,  and  the  majority  of  the  council, 
heartily  disposed  towards  tne  great  work  of 
reformation;  and  proceeded,  with  their  firm 
support  and  co-operation,  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  for  accomplishing  it.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  caused  the  book  of  Homilies  to  be 
composed,  and  encouraged  the  translation  of 
Erasmus's  paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament. 
He  likewise  procured  a  repeal  of  the  statute  of 
the  six  articles;  the  establishment  of  the  commu- 
^  nion  in  both  kinds,  and  a  new  office  for  that 
sacrament ;  the  revisal  and  amendment  of  the 
rest  of  the  offices  of  the  church ;  and  other 
?teps  to  be  taken  favourably  to  the  change 
which  he  had  projected.  To  the  univer- 
sities he  shewed  himself  a  liberal  patron,  by 
defending  their  rights,  securing  their  revenues, 
and  offering  various  encouragements  to  litera- 
ture. A  strong  proof  of  his  desire  for  their 
improvement  was  manifested  in  the  invitations 
which  he  gave  to  learned  foreigners  to  contri- 
bute their  talents  and  knowledge  towards  tl^ie 
illumination  of  his  countrymen ;  among  whom 
may  be  reckoned  Martin  Bucer,  Paul  Fagius, 
Peter  Martyr,  John  a  Lasco,  &c.  who  were 
provided  for  with  professorships,  or  recom- 
mended to  the  protection  and  support  of  the 
crown.  He  was  also  indefatigable  in  visiting 
his  own  diocese,  and  procuring  royal  visitations 
to  inspect  into  the  manners  and  abilities  of  the 
clergy;  and  in  publishing  short  instructive 
^  pieces,  for  the  dissemination  of  scriptural  know- 
ledge, and  to  excite  a  zeal  to  be  guided  b^  the 
clear  determinations  of  the  Bible,  rather  than 
idle  traditions  and  Romish  fables. '  In  the  year 
1549  he  ordained  several  priests  and  deacons, 
according  to  the  new  form  of  ordination  in  the 
Common  Prayer-book,  which,  through  his  care, 
w;is  now  finished,  and  settled  by  parUament ; 
and,  after  being  revised  and  amended,  was 
^gain  printed  and  authorised  bv  the  legislature 
in  1552.  In  the  same  year  he  compiled  the 
articles  of  religion,  which  wcife  enjoined  by  the 
royal  atfthori'ty ;  and  published  his  ^*  Catholic 
Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,  &<:•"  in  opposition 
to  tile  popish  notion  of  the  real  presence.  It 
ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that,  in  Introducing 
the  new  order  of  things,  power  was  often  un- 
warrantably exercised,  and  scrupulous  con- 
sciences treated  with  harshness  and  cruelty. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  principle  of  the  strict 
hws  which  were  enacted  for  establishing  uni- 
formity of  opinion,  on  subjects  concerning 
which  it  must  ever  be  impossible  for  all  men  to 
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agree;   we  cannot  but  remark,  that  toward^ 
some  of  the  popish  recusants  was  shewn  too 
much  of  the  same  spirit  which  they  had  exercised 
in  the  day  of  their  authority.    Gardiner  bishop 
of  Winchester  was    illegally  ^imprisoned   for 
more  than  two  years,  harassed  with  inquisito- 
rial interrogatories,  and  at  length  deprived,  for 
refusing  to  submit  to  the  council's  supremacy 
while  the  king  was^under  age.     Bonner  bishop 
of  London,  who  had,  on  the  whole,  conformed 
to  the  new  regulations,  Was  deprived  on  an  ac- 
cusation of  remissness  in  settling  the  new  ser- 
vice-book throughout  his  diocese.     Arfd  other 
leading  men  of  that  persuasion,  suffered  impri- 
sonments and  hardships,  which  were  unjust, 
persecuting,   and   revengeful.     We  wish   that 
we   could  exonerate  the  archbishop  from  tlie 
charge  of  having  borne  an  active  part  in  these 
odious  measures.     On  the  subject  of  the  ha- 
bits, likewise,  and  in  his  treatment  of  Hooper, 
and  others  who  entertained  scruples  with  re- 
spect to  them,  his  conduct  is  far  from  beiiig 
free  from  blame.     But  the  greatest  reproacn 
on  his  memory  is  the  concurrence  which  he 
manifested  in  persecuting,  even  to  death,  some 
individuals Vho  exercised  the  freedom  of  think- 
ing for  themselves,    and   deps^ted  from    his 
standard  of  religious  belief.     Not  to  mention 
his  share  in  the  persecution  and  condemnation 
of  John  Lambert,  and  Anne  Askew,  who  were 
burnt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  fof  avowing 
doctrines  which   Craimier  himself  afterwards 
maintained;  his   conduct  in  the  instances  of 
Joan  Bocher  and ,  George  Van  Paris  was  as 
unjust  and  barbarous  as  that  of  the  most  ma« 
lignant  popish  persecutor.     Joan  Bocher,  from 
the  most  probable  accounts,  was  a  woman  re- 
spected for  her  character,  jiot  only  among  the 
lower  orders,  but  by  people  of  rank,  and  zea* 
lously  attached  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures; 
the  knowledge  of  which  she  boldly  communis 
cated  to  others,  at  the  hazard  of  her  life.     But 
having  embraced  an  opinion ,  concerning  the  ' 
humanity  of  Christ,  which  the  archbishop,  in 
common  wi(h  other  commissioners,  pronounced 
heretical,  and  refusing  to  abjure,  .^he  was  con* 
demned  by  them  to  the  flames.    And  when  the 
young  king's  mind  revolted  against  signing  the 
warrant  for  her  execution,  by  Cranmer's  per- 
suasions and  importunity  he  was   at   length 
brought  to  yield  ;  but  not  without  declaring, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  if  he  did  wrong, 
the  archbishop  should  answer  for  it  to  God« 
Paris  was  a  man  of  a  strict  and  virtuous. life, 
and  very  devout :  but  being  convicted  of  saying, 
that  **  God  the  Father  was  only  God,  and  that 
Christ  was  not  very  God/'  and  persisting  vx 
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that  opinion,  he  was  condemned  by  the  com- 
missioners in  the  same  manner  with  Joan 
Boclier,  and  burnt  at  Smithfield  in  the  year 
155 1,  Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  old  leaven 
ot  popery,  from  which  the  minds  of  the  most 
celebrated  among  the  fir^t  reformers  were  not 
sufficiently,  pureed  !  Such  the  disgraceful  con- 
sequences of  their  departure  from  the  princi- 
ples of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  . 
siifficiency  otthe  Scriptures,  on  which  alone 
their  secession  from  the  church  of  Rome  cou?d 
be  vindicated  !  In  the  year  1553,  white  the 
business  of  the  new  settlement  of  the  rrown 
lupon  lady  Jane  Grey  was  agitated  at  the  coun- 
cil board,  the  archbishop  was  for  some  time  ' 
prevented  by  illness  from  attending  in  his  place. 
To  that  measure  it  appears  that  he  was  ad- 
verse, and  more  particularly  as  it  comprehend- 
ed the  exclusion  of  the  princess  Elizabeth* 
Upon  the  death  of  king  Edward,  however,  if 
not  before,  conceiving  the  interests  of  the  re- 
formation to  be  essentially  involved  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  party  which  espoused  the  cause  of 
Jane,  he  set  his  hand  to  the  instrument  of  her 
iUccession,  openly  declared  for  her,  and  was 
made  a  me;nber  of  her  council.  But  the  easy- 
triumph  of  Mary  over  her  rival,  and  the  pusil- 
lanimous versatihty  or  corruption  of  the  lords 
and  commons,  eager  to  display  their  loyalty  to 
their  new  sovereign  by  complying  with  all  her 
wishes^  soon  gave  him  fatal  warning,  that  his 

Eersoifal  ruin,  and  that  of  the  cause  in  which  he 
ad  been  the  most  conspicuous  instrument,  were 
at  hand.     In  these  circumstances,  some  of  his 
friends  advised  him  to  fly  from  the  approaching 
storm.      But  he   firmly  resolved   to  meet  its 
vengeance ;  saying,  "  it  would  be  no  way  fit- 
ting for  him  to  go  away,  considering  the  post 
he  was  in  ;  and  to  shew  that  he  was  not  afraid 
to  own  all  the  changes  that  were  by  his  means 
made  in  teligion,  in  the  last  reign."     Within 
^  a  short  time  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
«n  a  charge  of  high-treason;  partly  for   the 
share  which  he  took  in  la<ly  Jane  Gray's  suc- 
cession, and  partly  on  account  of  a  declaration 
which   he    had    published,    of    his    readiness 
openly  to  justify  the  religious  proceedings  in 
king  Edward's  time*     By  a  compliant  parlia- 
ment  he  was   speedily    attainted,   and    found 
guilty  of  the  charge ;  when  his  see  was  declar- 
ed  vacant,   and    the   fruity  of  it  sequestered.' 
The  cjueen,  indeed,  was  pleased  to  pardon  his 
treason,  on  his  humWe  supplication,  and  that 
of  his  friends,  that  she  might  seem  to  acquit 
herself  of  her  obligations  to  him  for  having 
successfully  interceded  for  her  life,  .when  her 
fathti.  had  det&zmined  to  fut  her  to  death  for 


refusing  to  renounce  the  authority  and  religion' 
of  the  pope.  But  her  gratitude  was  connncd 
to  this  mock  shew  of  clemency,  and  it  was  de* 
termined  that  he  should  be  proceeded  against 
as  an  heretic.  In  the  year  1554  he,  together 
with  bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer,  were  remov- 
ed to  Oxford,  to  dispute  publicly  in  the  schodsy. 
with  some  papists  selected  from  both  universi- 
ties,- on  the  leading  points  at  issue  between  the^ 
Romish  church  and  the  reformers.  This  dis- 
putation lasted  two  days,  before  a  commission, 
of  which  Dr.  Weston  was  appointed  prolocu- 
tor ;  and  was  conducted  on  the  part  of  the 
protestant  bishops,  with  learning,  gravity,  firm- 
ness, and  modesty,  but  on  that  of  iheir  oppo- 
nents with  oppressive  insults,  slanderous  re- 
proaches, insidious  artifice,  and  overbearing 
clamour.  A  few  days  afterwards,.  Cranmer 
and  his  fellow  sufferers  were  brought  before  the 
commissioners,  and  refusing  to  subscribe  tOf- 
the  articles  of  popery  which  were  presented  to 
them,  were  pronounced  guilty  of  heresy,  and- 
had  sentence  of  condemnation  passed  upon* 
them.  "  From  this  your  unjust  judgment  and 
sentence,'*  said  the  archbishop,  "  I  appeal'  to 
the  just  judgment  of  the  Almighty,  trusting  to 
be  present  with  him  in  heaven.^'  After  this- 
sentence,  his  confinement  was  rendered  more 
rigorous  and  severe,  and  he  was  deprived  of 
that  attendance  and  those  conveniences  which 
he  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy.  In  the  same 
year  the  convocation  ordered  his  "**  Catholic 
Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  &c."  to  be  burnt^ 
in  company  with  the  English  Bible  and  Com- 
mon Prayer-book.  But  the  sentence  passed: 
upon  him  being  considered  to  be  void  in  law,, 
since  the  pope's  aufhority  was  not  then  re- 
established in  England,  a  neW  commission  was 
sent  from  Rome,  in  the  year  1555,  to  try  him- 
for  blasphemy,  perjury,  incontinency,  and  he- 
resy. N?Vlien  the  commissioners  met  at  St.. 
Mary's  church,  and  the  archbishop  was  brought 
before  them^  he  paid  all  due  respect  to  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  queen,  but  steadily  refused 
to  shew  any  to  the  representative  of  the  pope,, 
that  he  mi^ht  not  seem  to  maTce  the  least  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  usurped  supremacy.  At 
this  meeting  he  defended  himself  with  great  re-- 
solution  and  ability ;  and  was  afterwards  cited 
by  the  pope's  representative  to  appear,  at  Rome, 
within  eighty  days,  there  to  deliver  his  vindica- 
tion in  person.  This  citation  was  a  most 
flagrant  and  shameless  act  of  injusticci  as  it 
was  out  of  hi3  power  to  comply  with  it,  being 
closely  confined  within  tlie  walls  of  his  prison*. 
To,  complete  the  iniquity  and  cruelty  of  the 
jpint  proceedings  of  the  court  afid  papal  scci* 
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ht  inn  declared  contumacious  for  not  appear- 
ing at  Rome  within  the  time  prescribed  \  and 
letters  executory  were  addressed  by  the  pope  to 
the  king  aiul  queen,  and  tp  Bonner  and  Thirlby^ 
bishops  of  London  and  Ely,  to  degrade  and 
deprive  him.  This  ceremony  was  performed, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1556,  with  every 
possible  circumstance  of  indecent  mockery  and 
low  malice,  accompanied  with  the  most  cruel 
and  unchristian  insults  from  the  inhuman  ,Bon- 
,ner,  which  excited  the  resentment  and  con- 
demnation even  of  his  fellow  commissioner, 
Thirlby,  who  melted  into  tears  at  the  afflicting 
spectacle.  While  this  scene  was  transacting, 
the  archbishop  delivered  to  them  a  written  ap- 
peal to  the  next  general  council  5  after  which 
he  was  dressed  in  a  yeoman-beadle's  gown,  and 
a  towns-man's  cap,  and  remanded  to  prison. 
Until  this  time^rchbishop  Cranmer  had' mani- 
fested the  most  undaunted  courage  and  resolu- 
tion in  suffering  for  what  he  considered  to  ht' 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  in  shewing  himself 
superior  to  the  insults  and  wicked  malice  of 
bis  enemies.  But  the  near  prospect  of  a  cruel 
>death,  together  with  a  change  of  conduct  in  his 
persecutors,  depriveH  him  of  his  firnmess,  and 
afibrded  them  a  temporary  triumph  over  his 
frailty.  From  his  prison  he  was  removed  to 
the  lodgings  of  the  dean  of  Christ  church, 
where  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  civility 
and  respect,  and  had  the  most  flattering  pro- 
mises made  to  him,  on  the  condition  of  signing 
a  recantation  of  bis  former  errors.  By  this 
change  of  treatment,  *  and  the  weakness  of  his 
nature,  his  fortitude  was  overcome ;  and  he- 
was  induced  to  sign  six  difierent  papers,  one 
explanatory  of  the  other,  which  amounted  to  a 
complete  condemnation  of  his  former  senti- 
ments and  conduct,  wherein  he  had  in  the  least 
degree  departed  from  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
catholic  church.  When  the  popish  party  had 
obtained  this  triumph  over  the  unfortunate 
archbishop,  they  lost  no  time  in  printing  and 
dispersing  his  recantation,  and  then  proceeded 
to  glut  their  revenge  upon  him  with  the  utmost 
baseness  and  perfidy.  For  the  promises  which 
they  had  made  were  entirely  disregarded,  and 
the  merciless  queen  was  resolved  that  his  re- . 
carnation  should  not  save.  him.  A  warrant 
was  accordingly  sent  down  to  Oxford  for  Bis 
execution,  and  Dr.  Cole,  provost  of  Eton,  was 
privately  instructed  to  prepare  a  sermon  for  the 
occasion.  By  a  refinement  in  cruelty,  worthy 
of  the  hearts  of  tlie  bigotted  Mary  and  her 
sanguinar](  advisers^  the  archbishop  was  at- 
tempted to  be  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  his 
intended  iatCj  undl  the  day  when  he  was  to 


sufler.  But  he  suspected  the  treachery  whidi 
they  were  practising,  and  prepared  a  genuine 
confession  of  his  with,  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  read  when  he  should  be  called  upon  pub- 
liclv  to  declare  his  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
catholic  church.  On  the  21st  of  March,  the 
day  appointed  for  his  martyrdom,  he  was 
brought  to  St.  Mary's  church,  and  placed  on  a 
scaffold  opposite  to  the  pulpit, -that  he  might 
be  seen  and  heard  by  the  assembled  crowd. 
Dr.  Cole  then  commenced  his  harangue,  in 
which  he  atternpted  to  shew  the  expediency  of 
Cranmer's  suffering,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
cantation, and  magnified  his  conversion  as  the 
effect  of  the  immediate  hand  of  God  j  exhort- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  to  take  courage 
against  the  terrors  of  death,  giving  him  great 
hopes  of  heaven,  and  a$surin|:  him  that  dirges 
and  masses  should  be  said  for  his  soul  in  all  the 
churches  of  Oxford.  While  this  sermon  was 
delivering,  the  archbishop  4iscovered  much 
emotion  and  distress,  weeping  incessantly,  and  * 
sometimes  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
sometimes  casting  them  down  to  the  ground» 
as  if  ashamed  of  the  part  which  he  had  been 
betrayed  to  act.  But  when,  at  the  conclusion. 
Dr.  Cole  called  upon  him  to  make  an  open  decla- 
ration of  his  faith,  to  the  no  small  mortification 
and  disappointment  of  the  papists,  he  renounce^ 
the  recantation .  which  th^ir  artifices,  and  the 
fears  of  death,  had  induced  him  to.  sign }  avow- 
ed his  sincere  and  deep  repentance,  for  having, 
syibscribed  to  doctrines,  which  his  judgment 
and  conscience  condemned,  and  his  resolution 
that  the  hand  which  had  so  offended  ^ho\ird  l^ 
burnt  before  the  rest  of  his  body;  and  con- 
cluded by  openly  abjuring  the  pope  as  Christ's 
enemy,  and  antichrist,  and  professing  his  en- 
tire adherence  to  those  principles  of  the  refor- 
mation for  which  he  was  a  sufferer.  This  un- 
expected declaration  filled  the  Catholics  with 
rage  and  madness ;  and  when  he  would  have 
vindicated  himself  against^  the  clamorous 
charges  of  hypocrisy  and  falsehood  which 
diey  vociferated,  he  was  with  fury  pulled  down 
from  the  scaffold,  and  hurried  to  the  place  gf 
execution,  where  his  fortitude  and  piety  carried 
him  with  admirable  composure  through  the 
trying  ^cene.  After  he  was  bound  ^o  the  stake, 
and  the  fire  was  kindled,  he  stretched  out  his 
right  hand  ii>to  tlie  flame,  whence  he  xicver  re- 
moved it  but  once,  to  wipe  his  face,  until  it 
was  consumed,  some  tioie  before  the  fite  reached 
his  body ;  being  often  heard  to  exclaim,  **  Thjat 
unworthy  hand  !  that  unworthy,  hand  !'*  At 
length,  the  fire  getting  up,  he  calmly  expired, 
repeating  the  dying  Words  of  the  first  christian 
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martyr,  "  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit.*'  Such 
,was  the  end  of  archbishop  Cranmer,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  From  the  parti- 
culars above  enumerated  it  will  appear,  that 
this  prelate  was,  in  many  respects,  a  great  and 
a  good  man*  His  boldness  and  his  persever- 
ance in  emancipating  his  country  from  the  yoke 
of  Rome,  entitle  him  to  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  posterity  ;  while  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  his  views  of  religious  liberty  were  too  nar- 
row and  circumscribed,  and  that  he  had  hot  the 
virtue  to  divest  himself  of  the  odious  princi- 
ples of  intolerance  in  which  he  had  been  nur- 
tured. In  the  trying  conflict  which  produced 
Jhis  recantation,  he  is  greatly  the  object  of 
pity ;  and  sinks  much  lower  in  oyir  admiration 
than  his  heroic  fellow-sufierers,  Ridley  and  Lati- 
mer, whom  "HO  promises  nor  threatenings  could 
for  one  moment  seduce  from  their  inflexible 
determination  to  seal  the  testimony  of  truth 
with  their  blood.  He  possessed  a  considerable 
share  of  learning,  particularly  such  as  more 
immediately  related  to  his  profession.  To  the 
Greek  9nd  Hebrew  languages,  and  a  critical 
examination  of  the  scriptures,  he  had  devoted 
much  time  and  study.  With  the  canon  law  he 
was  accurately  acquainted,  as  well  as  with  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  from  which  he  had 
formed  very  voluminous  collections,  digested, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Peter  Martyr, 
with  infinite  pains  and  labour,  under  the  heads 
of  Councils,  Canotis,  Decrees,  &c.  His  talents 
were  solid  and  useful,  rather  than  brilliant; 
whence  his  writings,  which  were  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  controversies  of  ,the  times,  are 
more  sensible  and  nervous  than  they  are  elegant 
and  polished.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  plain, 
practical,  and  impressive.  To  men  of  learn- 
ing, not  only  among  his  own  countrymen  but 
in  foreign  nations,  he  was  a  generous  patron 
and  friend,  and  maintained  an  intimate  and 
constant  correspondence  with  most  of  the  dis- 
tinguished scholars  in  Europe.  He  was  a  great 
economist  of  his  time,  commonly  rising  at  five 
o'clock,  and  continuing  in  his  study  till  nine  ; 
and  afterwards  regularly  observing  the  hours 
which  he  devoted  to  business,  conversation,  or 
amusement.  He  generally  contrived,  however, 
if  possible,  to  apply  some  proportion  of  his 
time  to  study,  besides  his  morning  hours.  His 
temper  was  mild  and  chearful )  his  manners 
pleasing  and  amiable, .  both  in  public  life  and 
in  his  family ;  and  his  hospitality  and  benefi- 
cencenobleand  extensive,  often  beyond  the  ample 
Cleans  which  he  enjoyed.  Resides  the.treatises 
which  have  already  been  incidentally  noticed, 
he  published,  and  left  behind  him  in  manuscript, 
several  worksj  which  are  particularly  enume- 


rated in  the  first  of  the  authorities  from  which 
the  preceding  narrative  is  drawn.  AW,  Bru 
tan,  Strypis  MerMriah  of  Cranmer,  Surnef$ 
History  of  the  Reformation  y  vo/s.  Land  IL  NeaT^ 
Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  Toulmin's  edition,  vol,  L 
Gilpin^ s  Life  of  Cranmer.^^M. 

CRANItOR,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  poet, 
was  born  at  Solos  in  Cilicia,  about  300  years 
before  Christ.  After  acquiring  honourable  no- 
tice in  bis  native  country,  he  went  to  Athens, 
where  he  became  a  disciple  of  Xenocrates, 
together  with  Polemo,  who  afterwards  succeed- 
ed their  master  in  the  chair  of  the  academy.. 
On  this  event  he  became  one  of  the  scholars 
of  Polemo,  who  derived  great  honour  from 
having  among  his  applauding  auditors,  one  who 
was  well  known  to  be  himself  siffficiently  qualifi- 
ed to  teach  philosophy.  Crantor  adhered  to  the 
platonic  system,  of  which  he  was  accounted 
one  of  the  pillars,  and  was  the  first  who  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  works  of  Plato.  Upon, 
these  Bayle  remarks,  that  if  he  did  not  explain 
other  things  more  clearly,  rfian  that  which  con- 
cerns the  nature  of  the  soul,  he  had  as  much 
need  of  a  new  commentator  as  Plato  himself*^ 
He  was  esteemed  by  the  ancients  for  the  excel- 
lence of  his  moral  writipgs ;  as  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  praises  which  Cicero  hestows  upon 
them  in  his  Tusculan  Questions,  and  particu- 
larly upon  a  treatise,  now  lost,  on  the  subject  of 
consolation  in  affliction.  That  work  he  calls 
"  z  small,  but  golden  piece,  adapted  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  me  mind,  not  -by  encouraging 
stoical  insensibility,  but  by  suggesting  argu^ 
ments  drawn  from  the  purest  fountains  of  phi- 
losophy ;"  and  has  made  a  free  use  of  it  in  his 
treatise  De  Consolatione.  Phitarch,  likewise, 
was  indebted  to  that  work  for  some  thoughts 
in  his  treatise  oh  the  same  subject.  Besides 
Cicero,  Horace  has  also  intimated  the  high  re- 
putation in  which  Crantor's  writings  were  held^ 
in  the  following  verses  in  his  Eplstol.  lib«  L* 
cp.  2. : 

Qui  quid  sit  pulcrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile, 

quid  non, 
Plenius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  Sc  Crantore  dicit. 
Who  bttt€r  taught  fair  virtues  sacred  rules,^  - 
Than  Crantor  or  Chrysippus  in  the  schools. 

He  died  of  a  dropsy,  without  having  arrlvect 
at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life.  Concerning 
his  poems  we  are  only  informed,  that  he  sealed 
them  up  and  deposited  them  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva  at  Solos ;  but  of  his  taste  we  are  not 
led  to  form  an  un&vourable  opinion  from  what 
Laertes  states,  that  above  all  the  Greek  poets 
he  gave  the  preference  to  Homer  and  Euripides. 
Diog,  Laert.  lib.  IF.  Bayle,  Stanley's  Hist. 
PhiL    Enfield! s  Hist,  Phil.  vol.  /•— M. 
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CRASH  AW,  Richard,  an  English  poet, 
distinguished  fot  devotional  enthusiasm^  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman.  He  was  educated 
fiirst  at  the  Charter-house,  and  afterwards  at 
Pembroke-hall  and  Peter-house,  Cambridge,  bf 
which  last  it  appears  that  he  was  a  fellow  in 
1637.  He  was  then  distinguished  for  his 
learning  and  his  talent  for  poetry,  which  last 
he  displayed  in  ^ome  academical  Latin  poem«. 
In  1644  he  was  ejected  from  the  university, 
with  the  other  mcnibers  who  refused  to  take 
the  covenant.  He  retired  to  France,  where  he 
embraced  the  Roman-catholic  religion.  When 
the  arts  of  the  cbntroversialifsts  of  that  religion 
are  considered,  together  with  the  peculiarly 
ardent  and  tender  disposition  of  the  man,  it  ap- 
pears highly  unreasonable  to  impute  his  conver- 
sion to  any  other  motives  than  sincere  convic- 
tion. He  wa^  indeed  formed  to  sympathise  in 
all  the  rapturous  and  seraphic  ardours  which 
have  distinguished  the  devotees  of  the  catholic 
communion,  especially  those  of  the  female  sex ; 
and  his  lines  to  St.  Teresa  breathe  a  spirit  of 
pious  enthusiasm  which  couldonly  be  inspired  by 
kindred,  feelings.  That  he  wm  no  immediate 
gainer  in  point  of  interest  by  the  change,  ap- 
pears by  the  distressed  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  found j  in  1646,  b^  his  warm  admirer, 
and  probably  his  academical  friend,  Cowley. 
By  this  brother  poet  he  was  recommended  to 
the  notice  of  the  fugitive  queen,  Henrietta 
Maria,  who,  not  having  the  power  of  doing 
much  for  him  herself,  gave  him  introductory 
letters  to  her  friends  in  Italy.  Through  their 
means  he  was  first  entertained  as  secretary  to 
a  cardinal  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  obtained 
a  canonry  in  the  church  of  Loretto.  At  that 
place,  soon  after  his  induction^  he  died  of  a 
fever,  about  the  year  1650.  His  merits  both 
as  a  man  and  a  poet  are  commemorated  by 
Cowley  in  a  strain  of  poetic  and  devout  enthu- 
siasm similar  to  his  own.  The  following  lines 
in  it  equally  display  the  candour  of  the  living, 
and  the  worth  of  the  deceased,  poet ; 

Pardon,  my  mother  churcji,  if  I  consent 
That  angels  led  him,-  when  from  thee  he  wcntf 
For  e'en  in  error  sore  no  danger  is, 
When  join'd  with'  bo  muclx  piety  as  his. 


His  faith,  perhaps,  in  some  nice  tenets  might 
Be  wrong ;  his  life,  I'm  «ure,  was  in  the  right. 

Posterity  has  not  coniir{ned  the  opinion  of 
Cowley  and  other  contemporaries,  of  the  poeti- 
cal excellence  of  Crashaw  ^  though,  like  Cow- 
ley himself,  he  possessed  true  genius,  bjit  per- 
verted by  bad  models.    It  secms^  on  the  whole, 


to  have  been  justly  estimated  by  Pope  in  a  jo^ 
venile  letter  to  his  friend  Cromwell,  notwith- 
standing that  letter  has  been  adduced  as  prov-  - 
ing  a  mean  purpose  in  him  of  depressing  the  . 
fame  of  one  from  whom  he  has  copied  a  few 
striking  ,Hnes.  Btt  Crashaw. was  then  so 
forgotten,  that  Pope's  correspondent  would 
probably  never  have-lobked  into  his  works,  ha4 
he  not^ent  them  to  him  along  with  the  cri- 
tique, Crashaw  has  many  truly  poetical 
thoughts^  expressed  in  glowing  language,  and 
sometimes  in  smooth  and  correct  versification  ; 
but  he  also  abounds  in  conceits  and  extrava^ 
gances,  and  i»  often  prosaic  in  matter,  and 
defective  in  measure.  The  subjects  of  his 
poem's  are  almost  all  devotionaU  A  collection 
of  them  was  first  published  by  a  friend  during 
his  exile,  i;i  1546.  A  selection  of  the  niosc 
valuable  ones  was  printed  in  1785.  Crashaw 
was.  the  writer  of  the  Latin  epigram  on  the  n\v- 
racle  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  ending  with  the  welU 
known  line, 

**  Lfmpha  pudica  Deum  vidit  &  enibuit :" 
The  modest  water  saw  its  God,  and  blush'd. 
Shgr,  Britan. — A. 

CRASSOT,.  John,  a  professor  of  philoso* 
phy  in  the  university  .of  Paris  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  was  born  at  Langres,  sometime  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  died  in  the  college 
of  St.  Barbe>  in  16 16.  After  his  death  two 
works  of  his  were  published,  of  considerable 
merit  for  the  time  when  they  were  written ; 
one  on  "Logic,"  in  16 17,  and  the  other  on 
"Physics,"  m  1618.  Thd  abbe  Marolles,  in 
his  Memoirs,  relates  the  following  curious  anec- 
dote of  this  professor :.  that  he  possessed  very 
long  ears,  which  he  could  erect  and  contract  at 
pleasure.     MorerL     Nouv*  Diet,  Hist.^M, 

CRASSUS,  Lucius  Licinius>  of  the  illus- 
trious Licinian  family,  born  about  B.C.  140, 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  orators  of  his 
time.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  business  of 
the  forum,  and  made  himself  early  conspicuous 
by  an  impeachment  of  the  late  consul  Papirius 
Carbo.  On  this  occasion  he  displayed  great 
generosity  in  returning  unopened  to  the  culprit 
a  box  containing  his  private  papers,  which  had 
been  stolen  from  him  by  a  slave.  On  opening 
the  cause,.  Crassus  was  so  overawed,  that  the  ^ 
pnetor,  Q^Maximus,  perceiving  his  confusion, 
adj^ourned  the  court  to  the  next  day.  He  then, 
however,^  spoke  with  so  much  force  and  energy, 
that  Papirius  was  unable  to  make  any  defence. 
Crassus  immediately  rose  to  the  highest  reputa- 
tion ;  yet  such  was  his  natural  modesty,  that 
he  was  scarcely  ever  able  to  commence  a  speech 
without  trembling  and  turning  pale.    He  was^ 
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the  great  mal  of  the  orator  Marcus  Antonius  ; 
^nd  vrliile  they  were  undoubtedly  at  the  head  c^ 
Roman  eloquence,  «ome  gave  the  preference  to 
one  of  them,  dome  to  the  other.  Cicero,  in 
his  book  on  illustrious  orators,  thus  character- 
ises Crassus :  *^  He  spoke  with  the  greatest 
solidity,  but  a  solidity  mingled  with  pleasantry 
and  urbanity,  such  as  becomes  an  orator,  not 
a  buffoon.  His  language  was  accurate  and 
elegant,  without  -being  too  studied.  He  had 
'%^'ondcrful  clearness  of  elucidation,  and  copi«- 
ousness '  of  argument^  and  illustration,  as  well 
on  subjects  of  civil  law,  as  of  common  equity. 
— As  Scaevola  was  calli^d  the  most  doqucnt  of 
•the  lawyers,  so  Crassus  was  accounted  the  beat 
•lawyer  among  the  eloquent.--— He  came  prepar- 
ed,-and  was  listened  to  with  expectation,  and 
by  his  manner  of  opening  always  appeared 
worthy  of  that  expectation.  His  miction  was 
moderate,  without  much  agitation  of  body, 
aheration  of  voice,  change  of  place,  or  stamp- 
ing of  the  feet ;  yet  he  was  sometimes  rehe- 
ment,'  and  gave  strong  expressions  of  feeling. 
What  is  difficult  to  attain,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  highly  ornate,  and  very  concise.  He  had 
no  equd  in  attack  and  reply.  He  was  conver- 
sant in  ^almost  all  kinds  of  causes,  and  early 
took  his  station  among  the  leading  orators.^ 
At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  defended  the 
Tcstal  virgin,  Licinia,  accused  of  unchastity, 
but  unsuccessfully,  though  his  doquence  on 
the  occasion  was  much  admired.  He  after- 
Wards  aimed  at  popularity  in  moving  a  law 
"for  a  Narbonensian  colony,  which  measure 
he  brought  to  eflfcct.  He  likewise  pleaded  in 
favour  of  the  Scrvilian  laws,  which  was  a  po^ 
pular  measure.  He  passed  through  the  princi- 
pal offices'  of  the  state,  was  tribune  of  the 
people,  augur,  consul  B.C.  95,  and  finally  cen- 
sor ;  stUi  continuing  in  all  these  stations  to 
distinguish  himself  as  .a  public  speaker.  Of 
both  his  sportive  and  his  serious  manner,  Cicero 
has  recorded  a  curious  specimen.  He  was  en- 
gaged against  one  Brutus,  a  man  of  indifferent 
character,  who  had  squandered  away  his  pro- 
perty. Brutus  had  caused  to  be  read  in  court 
two  passages  from  the  orations  of  Crassus  on 
the  Narbonensian  colony,  and  on  the  Serviliau 
law,  which  maintained  opposite  opinions  on 
son.e  public  point.  Crassus,  who  could  not 
repel  this  attack,  diverted  it,  by  causing  to  be 
read  the  introductions  of  three  books  on  civil 
law,  published  by  Brutu§'s  father,  each  of 
which  referred  to  one  of  his  villas,  which  his 
son  had  since  said.  "  -What  is  become  of  all 
these  estates,  Brutus,  which  your  father  has 
liere  recorded  ?"  said  Crassus.    <*  If  you  had 


been  old  en6ugh,.  I  suppose  lie  tmuld  It  t 
fourth  book  have  mentioned  bathing  with  his 
son,  too."  Brutus  had  also  parted  with  the 
warm  baths  which  were  left  him.  In  the  same 
cause,  it  chanced  that  the  funeral  of  Junta,  an 
old  lady  of  the  illustrious  Junian  family,  to 
which  Brutus  belonged,  passed  in  view.  Cras- 
sus seized  upon  the  incident  like  a  true  oratoc^ 
and  burst  out  into  a  most  animated  invective 
against  his  antagonist,  on  the  idea  of  the  account 
J^inia  was  about  to  render  of  him  to  the  manes 
of  his  ancestors^  *^  Haec  tragica  atque  divina,** 
says  Cicero — **  These  were  the  tragic  and  su- 
perhuman strokes  of  his  eloquence."  When 
\kt  was  censor  he  was  publicly  reproached  by  his 
colleague,  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  with  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  conduct  with  respect  to  a 
favourite  fish  (a  mura^na),  which  he  used  to 
adorn  with  jewels,  and  for  which,  when  it  died* 
he  put  on  mourning,  and  built  a  tomb.  Cras- 
sus, in  his  defence,  turned  the  laugh  against  his 
colleague,  by  saying,  ^^  I  have  indted  been 
guilty  of  weeping  for  the  death  of  a  fish^ 
whereas  you,  Domitius,  have  borne  the  loss  of 
three  wives  without  a  tear."  A  decree  in  which 
the  two  censors  joined  has  been  a  subject  of 
speculation.  Some  schools  of  Roman  rhetoric 
had  lately  been  set  up  in  the  capital,  which  were 
•frequented  by  several  of  the  young  men* 
These  are  severely  stigmatised  in  the  censorial 
decree,  upon  no  other  apparent  grounds  than 
that  they  took  up  the  time  of  the  young  men, 
and  were  an  innovation.  As  this  might  appear 
illiberal,  and  in  Crassus  an  instance  of  jeaJotisy 
of  rising  competitors,  Cicero,  in  his  piece  on 
oratory,  introduces  Crassus  himself  (one  of  the 
persons  in  his  dialogue)  as  stating  the  motives 
for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  He  attributes 
it  to  the  incompetence  of  these  new  instructors* 
who,  being  slenderly  furnished  with  the  neces- 
sary erudition,  taught  their  scholars  indecent 
confidence,  rather  than 'solid  eloquence.  He 
died  soon  after  bearing  this  office,  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight,  B.C.  91 ;  and  Cicero  has  given  a 
striking  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  his  death.  In  consequience  of  a 
severe  attack  which  the  consul  Marcius  Phi- 
lippus  had  made  upon  the  senate,  Crassus 
stood  up  as  its  vindicator,  and  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  surpassed  even  his  usual  eloquence. 
The  consul  was  highly  irritated,  and  complain- 
ed of  disrespect.  **  Shall  I,"  said  Crassus, 
•'  regard  you  as  con8ul,^when  you  do  not  regard 
me  as  senator  ?"  And  to  his  threats  of  silencing 
him,  he  exclaimed,  ^*  If  you  would  silence 
Crassus,  you  must  cut  out  his  tongue;  and 
even  thesi  liberty  will  inspire  my  breath  itsdf 
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«y  resist  fern  tyranny."  He  pctsisecd  in  the 
eomesti  and  carried  a  motion  against  the  cqn- 
8ul ;  but  the  violence  of  his  agitation  brouf^t 
cm  a  pain  in  the  side,  and  a  profuse  sweat,  sue*- 
eeeded  by  chilness.  He  returned  home,  and 
was  seized  with  a  pleurisy,  which  carried  him 
off  on  the  seventh  day,  to  the  great  regret  of  all 
good  citizens.  Cicero  de  Oratore  i^  de  Clar* 
Vratcr.     Univers.  Hist.     Tiraboschu — 'A. 

CRASSUS,  Marcus  Licinius,  a  distin^ 
guished  person  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman 
republic^  was  descended  from  a  senatorian 
family,  and  inherited  from  his  father  a  mode- 
rate property.  He  had  a  liberal  educatirm,  and 
cultivated  oratory  and  the  studies  of  history 
and  philosophy.  On  the  death  of  one  of  his 
brothers,  he  took  into  bis  house  the  widow  and 
her  children  \  and  he  seems  to  have  passed  his 
youth  free  from  those  stains  of  licentiousness 
which  began  to  be  so  frequent  amoif^g  the  Ro- 
man nobility.  His  father  and  mother  sufiered 
under  Marius  and  Cinna^  and  he  himself  saved 
his  life  only  by  making  his  escape  to  bpain.  He 
was  there  concealed  by  a  friend  in  a  cave  during 
eight  months.^  On  the  death  of  Cinna,  he 
made  his  appearani^e,  and  collected  a  body  of 
troops,  with  which  he  joined  Sylla.  He  served 
that  leader  on  several  occasions  with  courage 
and  fidelity,  though  he  felt  himself  depressed 
by  the  superior  influence  of  young  Pompey, 
whose  genius  and  character  were  of  a  more 
splendid  cast,  than  his  own.  Crassus  enrich- 
ed himself  by  plunder  during  the  civil  war, 
and  he  afterwards  made  great  additions  to 
his  fortune  by  purchasing  at  a  low  price, 
or  begging,  the  confiscated  estates  of  the 
proscribed.  As  his  character  developed  itself, 
an  insatiable  and  sordid  avarice  appeared  to  be 
its  leading  feature  \  and  few  Romans  of  that 
period  seem  so  systematically  to  have  followed 
the  plans  of  pecuniary  profit.  One  of  his  spe- 
culations was  to  procure  a  great  number  of 
slaves  who  were  instructed  in  the  trades  of 
carpenter  and  mason,  after  which,  he  made  it 
kis  business  to  buy,  at  a  cheap  rate,  houses  that 
were  ready  to  fall  down,  or  had  been  injured 
by  fire,  which  he  repaired,  and  thus  became 
proprietor  of  a  great  part  of  Rome.  He  had 
also  slaves  skilled  in  almost  all  the  arts  of  life,, 
by  whose  labours  he  gained  great  profits.  He 
possessed  silver  mines  and  cultivated  lands^. 
which  he  worked  to  great  advantage  by  his 
slaves.  Thus  he  acquired  a  greater  mass  of 
wealth  than  any  other  citizen- at  Rome,  and  at 
kngth  equalled  the  measure  he  himself  appears 
to  have  laid  down,  when  he  said,  that  no  man 
#ttgbt  to  be  esteemed  rich,  who,  could  not 


maintain  an  army  from  his  own  revenuer.    A^^ 

he  was  also  ambitious,  he  entertained  strangers 
and  the  poor  liberally,  and  lent  money  to  his 
friends  without  interest,  though  his  rigour  in 
requiring  payment  to  a  day,  often  cancelled 
t&e  obligation.  That  he  had  little  real  genero- 
sity in  his  disposition  appears  from  his  conduct,, 
as  related  by  Plutarch,  to  his  macSter  in  philo- 
sophy. This  modest  and  truly  philo6ophicall 
person,  by  name  Alexander^  never,  duriag  his 
residence  with  Crassus,  asked  him  for  any 
thing,  and  Crassus  took  care  that  he  should 
obtain  nothing  without  asking.  When  ha 
took  his  philosopher  with  him  into  the  country, 
he  used  to  lend  him  a  cloak,  but  always  demand-- 
ed  it  back  on  his  return  to  Rome.  It  is  no  won-^ 
der,  therefore,  that  Alexander  left  hi$  house  as 
poor  as  he  entered  it.  Besides  the  influence  of 
hia  wealth,  Crassus  aimed  at  that  which  in  a 
popular  government  is  attached  to  popular 
manners.  He  was  extremely  polite  and  affable- 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  citizens,  and  return- 
ed the  salutation  of  the  meanest  by  name.  He 
also  employed  his  eloquence  and  knowledge  of, 
law  in  defending  the  accused,  an'd  he  assisted 
those  who  stood  candidates  for  offices,  by  his 
interest  and  services.  Thus  he  obtained  an 
authority  which  balanced  that  of  Pompey,  and 
occasionally  even  surpassed  it.  H«  was  praetor 
J3.C.  71,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  the  gladia- 
tors under  Spartacus ;  and  after  several  generals 
and  both  consuls  had  been  defeated,  ^ith  the 
signal  disgrace  of  the  Roman  arms,  he  was,  ap- 
pointed CO  the  command.  He  began  by  giving. 
an  example  of  the  severity  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man discipline;  for  one  of  his- lieutenants 
being  routed,  he  caused  500-  of  the  legionaries* 
who  had  fled  in  a  cowardly  jnanner,,  to  hie  de- 
cimated. He  then  marched  against  8pajr(acuip»» 
and,  after  some  variety  of  fortune,  gave  him  a 
complete  defeat,  in  which  the  brave  gladiator- 
lost  his  life.  In  the  next  year  Crassus  and 
Pompey  were  jointly  raised  to  the  consulship.. 
They  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  each  re^ 
&i8ed  to  be  the  first  to  disband  his  troops.  At 
length  they  were  in  appearance  reconoikd,  and; 
disarmed  by  mutual  consent.  Crassus  display- 
ed his  wealth  in  a  manner  that  will  surprise  a^ 
modern  reader.  He  gave  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment to  die  Roman  people  at  ten  thousand* 
tables,  and  he  bestowed  upon  each  man  a  largess 
of  corn  equal  to  three  months'  consumption  of 
his  family.  He  was  aitcrwanis  censor,  but 
he  exercised  tliis  formidable  ofTice  in  a  harmless 
v/ay,  so  as  to  give  no  offence  to  individuals. 
In  the  Catilinarian  conspurucy  Crassus  incurred: 
s«m&  suspicion^,  and  was  actually  accused  b^ 
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«hc  of  Ac  conspirators,  but  was  acquitted  by 
the  senate.  Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
what  motive  a  man  who  possessed  so  muck 
property  in  Rome  could  have  in  promoting  a 
desperate  plot,  one  part  of  which  was  the 
burning  of  the  city.  When  Caesar  went  to 
his  government  in  Spain,  deeply  involved  in 
debt)  Crassus  was  his  security  for  a  large  sum. 
On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  found  Pompey  and 
Crassus  again  at  variance,  but  he  convinced 
them  >that  it  was  the  mutual  interest  of  all 
three  to  come  to  an  agreement ;  and  this  was 
the  foundation  of  the  first  triumvirate,  as  it 
is  called,  which  established  an  influence  para* 
mount  to  all  the  powers  of  the  old  constitution. 
Crassus  seems  -to  have  acted  an  under-part  in 
this*confederacy  ;  however,  he  retained  conse^ 
quence  enough  to  be  made  a  second  time  con- 
sul with  Pompey,  B.C.  55.  In  the  distribution 
of  provinces,  Syria  feH  to  his  lot,  a  circum- 
stance which  gave  him  great  joy,  as  opening 
the  way  to  the  plunder  of  the  ricn  eastern  pro- 
vinces./ By  the  Trebonian  law,  he  was,  as  well 
as  his  cblleague,  ^empowered  tp  hold  his  pro- 
vince for  five  years,  and  to  make  war  or  peace 
according  to  his  judgment.  He  declared  his 
intention  of  engaging  in  hostilities  with  the 
Farthians,  though  an  alliance  then  subsisted 
between  that  nation  and  the  Romans.  Accus- 
tomed as  the  latter  were  to  unjust  wars,  this 
breach  of  faith  was  displeasing  to  many ;  and 
Ateius  Capito,  one  of  the  tribunes,  would  have 
arrested  the  consul,  had  he  not  been  rescued  by 
eight  others.  Ateius,  however,,  planted  him- 
self at  the  gate  through  which  Crassus  was  to 
proceed ;  and  putting  fire  into  a  censer,  he 
sprinkled  incense  upon  it  as  the  consul  passed, 
and,  with  horrid  invocations,  devoted  his  head 
to  the  infernal  deities.  This  extraordinary  in- 
eidentdisplays  in  a  striking  mannerthe  immunity 
of  the  trlbunitial  character,  which  could  protect 
a  person  in  the  performance  of  a  rite  apparently 
80  hostile  to  the  public  welfare  ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  considering  the  superstitious  dis-> 
position  of  the  Romans,  that  it  contributed  to 
the  fatal  catastrophe  which  followed. 

Crassus  proceeded  to  Syriti;  and  being  in- 
folded that  large  treasures  were  lodged  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,-  which  Pompey  had  spar- 
ed, lie  marched  thither,  and  seized  them.  He 
then  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  entered  as  an 
invader  into  the  Paithian  territories.  Mesopo- 
tamia, which  was  almost  unguarded,  soon  fell 
into  his  hands.  He  put  garrisons  into  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  N  and  in  the  autumn  recrossed  the 
Euphrates,  and  took  iip  his  winter  quarters  in 
Syrisu    There  he  employed  himself  in  plunder* 


ing  the  temples,  and  raising  money  by  every 
kind  of  extortion,  while  he  suffered  his  sol- 
diers to  ^neglect  discipline,  and  indulge  them- 
selves in  licentiousness,  f  He  was  joined  in 
Syria  by  his  son,  Publius,  a  gallant  youth,  who 
had  obtained  much  reptttation  as  a  lieutenant 
under  Cxsar  in  Gaul,  and  who  brought  from 
that  commander's  army  1000  horse.  Orodes, 
then  king  of  Parthia,  sent  embassadors  to  Cras- 
dus  in  Syria,  to  remonstrate  with  him  for  his 
violatioi\  of  the  treaty,  and  to  require  him  to 
withdraw  his  garrisons.  The  Roman  thought 
it  sufficient  to  reply,  *'  that  he  should  have  his 
answer  at  Seleucia."  Orodes,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  raising  a  large  force,  which  he  divided  into 
two  armies.  With  one  of  these  he  marched  in 
person  to  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  to  overawe 
the  king,  who  was  a  friend  to  the  Romans  j 
the  other  he  sent  into  Mesopotamia,  under  his 
great  general  Surenas,  who  soon  recovered  most 
of  the  cities  which  Crassus  had  taken.  .The 
ablest  and  most  considerate  of  the  officers  under 
Crassus  dissuaded  him  from  any  further  at- 
tempts for  the  present ;  but  the  arrival  of  Arta- 
bazus,  the  Armenian  king,  encouraged  him  to 
persevere,  though  he  would  not  comply  with 
his  advice  to  march  over  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia, rather  than  through  the  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia. Crassus,'  with  above  40,000  men» 
again  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  advanced  to 
the  enemy's  country.  His  lieutenant,  Cassius 
(afterwards  the  conspirator  against  Cxsar), 
advised  him  to  keep  close  to  the  bank  of  the 
river ;  but  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa,  who  join- 
ed the  Romans  for  the  puipo^e  of  betraying 
them,  by  artful  representations  persuaded  aim 
to  take  an  inland  course.  He  led  the  army 
over  barren  plains,  where  they  endured  extreme 
hardships  from  thirst  and  fatigue,  till  at  length 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  Parthian  host.  Cras- 
sus, drawing  tip  his  legions  in  a  hollow  square, 
advanced  inconsiderately,  till  he  was  suddenly 
attacked  on  all  sides  by. the  cavalry  and  archers 
of  the  enemy,  the* latter  of  whom  terribly 
galled  the  close  Roman  ranks  with  their  arrows, 
which  came  with  a  force  that  no  armour  could  • 
resist.  To  disperse  them,  young  Crassus  was 
sent  with  a  considerable  detachment.  The 
Parthians,  according  ta  their  manner  of  fight- 
ing, broke  and  fled.  Hurried  on  by  martial 
ardour,  Crassus  pursued  till  he  was  got  to  a 
distance  firom  the  main  body.  They' men  ral- 
lied, and,  surrounding  the  RomanSi,  threw  in 
such  showers  of  arrows^  that  the  ground  was 
covered  with  the  slain  and  wounded.  In  this 
extremity,  after  exerting  every  effi^rt  of  valour, 
the  young  commander  took  possession  of  a 
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nsung  giDund  wkh  the  r^meSiis  of  his  dfeUch- 
Qient.  They  were  again  invested ;  and  Cras- 
w$,  pierced  through  the  arin  with  an  arrow, 
ordered  his  amnour-bearer  to  dispatch  him. 
Others  folk)wed  the  example ;  and  of  the 
whole  body  only  a  small  number  remained  to 
be  made  prisoners.  The  head  of  young  Cras* 
ius  wM  cot  off)  stuck  upon  a  spear>  and  shewn 
to  his  father.  The  unhappy  chief,  with  de^air 
in  his  heart,  assumed  a  show  of  Roman  forti- 
tude, and  encouraged  his  men  bravely  to  resist 
a  new  attack.  It  continued  till  night,  when 
(he  Romans,  leaving  all  their  wounded  to  a 
merciless  foe,  made  a  retreat,  and  reached  the 
city  of  Carrhae.  Surenas  invested  the  place 
with  his  whc^e  force,  and  Crassus  determined 
to  seek  a  safier  asylum^  Trusting  to  a  treadie* 
rous  guide,  he  was  led  into  morasses,  where 
he  was  uniUe  to  advance  far  before  the  Far- 
thians  overtook  him.  *  He  at  kngdi  gatned  a 
bill,  where  his  men  kept  the  foe  at  a  distance^ 
and  shewed  so  determined  a  oouhteaanoc,  that 
Surenas  thought  it  safer  to  employ  artifice  than 
force.  He  pretended  to  be  desirous  of  a  treaty4 
,  and  for  that  purpose  proposed  an  interview  with 
Crassus*  The  Koman  commander,  though  Kttis 
doubting  of  a  treacherous  intention,  was  com* 

Eelled  by  the  instances  and  even  menaces  of 
is  men  to  accept  the  invitation.  Accompanied 
by  two  of  his  principal  ofEcers,  Octavius  and 
Petronius,  and  a  few  legionaries,  he  descended 
the  hill.  He  was  soon  met  by  Surenas  and  his 
party  on  horseback  ;  who,  aiiecting  to  be  shock- 
ed at  seeing  the  Romah  general  on  foot,  order*^ 
ed  a  horse  to  be  brought  him  widi  rich  capari* 
s<Hi8,  which  he  presented  to  Crassus  in  the 
name  of  his  kir^.  <'  But,"  said  he,  '*  the 
Articles  of  peade  must  be  signed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  f6r  you  Romans  are  apt  to 
forget  your  agreements.''  Some  of  the  Par<- 
thians  then  lifted  Crassus  into  the  saddle,  and 
began  indecently  to  whip  on  the  horse.  Octa- 
vius and  Petronius  then  seized  the  bridle,  and 
the  few  Romans  presently  gathered  round  their 
general,  and  stopped  htm.  The  Parthbns  be- 
ginning to  use  violence,  Octavius  drew  his 
sword  and  killed  one  of  the  king's  grooms. 
He  was  immediately  struck  dead  by  another; 
and  in  the  combat  which  ensued,  Crassus,  with 
most  of  his  attendants,  lost  his  life*  His  head 
and  right  hand  were  cut  off,  and  shewn  to  his 
troops,  some  of  whom  surrendered*  Others 
attempted  to  escape^  but  of  these  the  greater 
part  were  cut  off  by  the  Arabs.  >  Of  the  whole 
Roman  army,  it  was  computed,  that  20,000 
were  killed  in  this  expedition,  and  10,000  taken 
prisoners,  with  the  loss  of  aU  the  standards  of 
vot«  Ui. 


the  legkms:  afid  the  igdonit^  affe^tnf'tftt 
Roman  people  more  than  any  event  which  had 
happened  for  centuries*  (See  Horace,  Od.  v* 
k  iii.)  This  disaster,  which  was  entirriy  caused 
by  the  criminal  avarice,  and  want  of  conduct 
of  Crassus,  is  dated  B.C.  53>  when  he  had  passed 
his  fixtieth  year.  PhitorA  ViU  Crn$tu  Umv. 
Hist.—h. 

CRASSUS,  Mamulos,  a  native  of  P^r« 
mo,  in  the  xyth  century,  was  a  monk  of  tb^ 
dbminican  order  of  preaching  friars.  He  taug^ 
theology  and  philosophy  with  v^  high  tqMS* 
tation,  and  was  at  the  same  iimt  cddtrated  for 
his  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  Mstory,  and  did 
canon  law.  His  publications  were,  '^  ikatnen 
ad  Audientiam  Confessionis  Ei^nendorum,  pel 
modum  Dialogi  habiti  inter  R.  R.  EaaminatorM 
&  Patres  Qon&ssarios  *,"  ^  ConstirutioiM  ft 
Decreta,  plena  Synodo  Agrigemitta  djgeita  $*^ 
and  tome  theological  pieces,  in  the  italiM 
kumtage.  A&rn.-^M, 
'  CRASSUS,  or  Crasso,  caUed  also  PADViU 
Kus,  from  the  university  in  whidi  he  distin- 
guished himself,  was  a  franciscan  monk,  in  €h# 
1 6th  century,  originally  from  Barletta,  in  thft 
kmgfbm  of  Naples^  He>pp«s  adnfired  for  hii 
eioquehee  as  a  preacher,  and  the  learning  and 
abilities  vrldch  iie  discacirered  sn  dtfleren(t  pAbli* 
cattoio:  among  wIMi  were«  ^'  The  Cbnti  rteney 
of  St.  PaiiPs  Epistles,'^  taken  from  the  vriiitin|[S 
bf  St.  Augustine,  and  other  doctors  tf  the 
churdb ;  **  I>e  ftepublica  Ecd^iastica  ("  '^  Ea^ 
dhSridion  Ecdesiasticum."     Marerh-^M, 

CRATES,  a  cynic  philosopher,  and,  nextt§ 
its  JDunder,  the  most  celebrated  professor  4s(f 
that  sect,  ^flourished  about  the  it 3th  01ynnpi^<^ 
:or  nearly  300  years  B.C.  He  was  born  at 
Thebes,  in  fiocotia,  where  be  early  applied  him*- 
self  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  under  the  in« 
etructions  of  Bryso,  an  Aciiasan  philosopher, 
who  htis  been  reckoiK!d  among  the  Cynics.  So 
zealous  ^vf as  he  in  abstracting  himself  from  sill 
concerns  that  miffht  impede  him  in  his  favourite 
pursuit,  that  he  is  reported  to  have  distributed 
a  large  estate  of  which  he  was  the  possessor^ 
.among  the  poorer  citizens,  that  his  mind  might 
not  be  afiected  by  those  passions  which  9¥e 
fostered  by  wealth*  The  telations  which  af^ 
given  by  different  writers,  vary  with  respect  to 
the  mode  in  which  he  disposed  of  his  property, 
but  concur  with  respect  to  the  fact  of  his  re* 
ducing  himself  to  a  state  of  voluntary  poverty. 
From  his  native  city  he  went  to  Athens,  where 
.  he  became  a  zealous  disciple  of  Diogenes,  whom 
he  imitated  in  his  most  striking  singularities. 
By  his  virtues,  however,  and  by  a  temper  less 
gloomy  <and  morose  than^that  of  his  master,  hd 
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obtamed  '  consxderable    influence    among    the 
Athenian  citizens ;  which  he  employed  in  cor- 
recting the  public  luxuries  and  vices,  and  as  a 
friendly  monitor  and  adviser  in  private  circles, 
to  which 'he  was  a  welcome  visitant.     The  re- 
spect in  vrfiich  he  was  held,  inspired Hipparchia, 
.  a  young  Jady.  of  a  .good  family,  who  was  rich, 
and  had  many  suitors,  with  an  unconquerable 
passion  for  our  philosopher-    No  remonstrances 
nrbni  her  fri«nds,  nor  even  the  representations 
which  Crates  himself  frankly  and  disinterestedly 
made  to  her,  of  the  inconveniences  and  hardships 
which  attended  his  manner  of  life,  could  induce 
her  to  alter  her  mind.     He  accordingly  married 
her  ;  and  »she  deserves  to  have  her  name  men- 
tioned among  the  cynic  philosophers,  for  the 
strictness  with  which  she  conformed  to  the 
principles  of  the  sect.     Qf  the  many  sayings  at<- 
tributed  to  Crates'  by  his  diflTerent  biographers, 
mre  shall  select  a  few,  which  are  characteristic 
of  his  opinions  and  temper.     Throwing  money 
iatp  the  sea,  he   exclaimed,    '*    Perish,  fatal 
rtohes!  I: thus  make  away- with  you,  for  fear 
that  yott  should  make  away  with  me."    '*  We 
ought  not  to  accept  of  presents  from  all  persons 
indiscriminately,  for  virtue  ought  not  to  be 
maintained  by  vice."    When  asked  of  what  use 
philosophy  was  to  him  i  "  To  teach  me,"  he 
teplie4,    ^   to  be  contented  with  a  vegetable 
diet,  and  to  live  exempt  from  care  and  trouble.'' 
When  asked  by  a  rich  miser  what  he  should 
get  by  turning  philosopher  ?  "  You  will  learn," 
said  he,  ^f  to  open  ybur  purse  easily,  and  give 
ffadily,  and  not,  as  you  do  now^  irresolutely, 
bcsitating,  and  trembling,  as  if  you  had  the 
palsy."     When  Alexander,  whose  curiosity  led 
fiim  to  visit  this  Cynic,  asked  him  whether  he 
^id  not  wish   that  his  country  should  be  re- 
.atpred  ?  "  To  what  purpose  should  I  indulge 
,such  a  wish  ?"  said  he  j  "  another  Alexander 
.would  most  probably  again  destroy  it."  "  Con- 
tempt of  glory,  and  honest  poverty,  arc  to  me. 
my  country  j  and  those  enjoyments  set  fortune 
at  defiance."     Receiving  once  a  blow  from  one 
Nicodromus,  of  which  the  marks  were  visible  on 
his  forehead,  the  only  revenge  which  he  took 
was  that  of  pasting  a  piece  of  paper  under  them, 
on  which  was  written,  "  Nicodromus  did  this." 
Some  of  his  letters  are   to  be  found   in   the 
"  Epistolae  Cynicse,"  printed  at  the  Sorbonne, 
.without  a  date,  and  a  scarce  book.    Diog.  Laert. 
Uh.vL    SuLdas.  Stanley  Hist,  PbiL     Enfield  Hist. 
Phil.  vol.  L     Noitv.  Diet.  ///V/.~M. 

CR  A' FES,  the  son  of  Antigcnes,  an  Athenian, 
©r  rather  Thcacian,  by  birth,  was  an  academic 
philosopher,  who  flourished  about  270  years  B.C. 
He  was  the  disciple  of  Polemo,  whom  be  auc- 


ceeded  in  the  chair  of  the  academy.  Not  ohly 
in  their  principles,  but  in  their  tempers  and  dis- 
positions, those  two  philosophers  so  completely 
harmonised,  that  they  maintained,  through  life, 
the  closest  intinucy  and  friendship  with  each 
other,  and  were  both  buried  in  the  same  grave. 
Grates  had  for  disciples  several  eminent  charac- 
ters ;  among  whom  were  Arcesilaus,  the  founder 
of  the  second,  or  middle  academy,  Bion  of 
Boristhencs,  Tbeodorus,  &c.  At  his  death,  he 
left  behind  him  several  philosophical  pieces, 
which  were  highly  esteemed  by  those  who  held 
the  pure  doctrine  of  the  old  academy ;  some 
comedies,  and  orations  delivered  to  the  pec^le 
public  occasions,    or  during  embassies  irt 


on  ^ 

which  he  had  been  employed  1iy  his'  country-^ 
men.  Diog,  Laert.  lib*  iv^  Stanley  f  Hist*  Phili 
EnfiebTs  Hist.  Phil,  vol  /.— M. 
-  CRATINUS,  a  poet  of  the  ancient  O^eek 
comedy,  w2»  an  Athenian,*  and  flourished  front 
the  time  of  Pindar  to  the  Peloponnesian  war» 
He  ia  recorded  to  have  composed  twenty-one 
pieces,  and  to  have  been  nine  times  victof .  He 
was  one  of  those  who  freely  indulged  in  per* 
sonal  satire,  and  among  other  public  characters 
is  said  to  have  attacked  Pericles*  He  was  also 
much  addicted  to  conviviality  \  and  Horace 
quotes  his  authority  against  water- drinking 
poets: 

Prisco  si  credis,  Maecenas  docte,  Cratino, 
Nulla  placerc  diu,  necvivere  cai-mina  possunt. 
Quae  scribuntur  aqua  potoribus. 

Quintilian  enumerates  him  among  the  principal 
ofthe  comic  poets,  whose  works  he  rccommends^ 
as  useful  in  forming  an  orator.     Notwithstand- 
ing the  irregularity  of  his  life,  it  was  protracted 
to  neariv  a  century-      He  died,  according  te 
Aristopnanes,  at  the  time  of  the  first  invasion 
of  Attica   by  the   Lacedemonians,  B.C.  43  r.. 
Nothing  remains  of  his  composition  but  a  few 
verses,  from  which  no  judgment  can  be  formed.. 
.  Vossii  Poet.  Grac.     Baillet  jfugem.  des  Sav. — AV 
CRATIPPUS,    a    peripatetic  '  philosopher,, 
pronounced  by  Cicero  to  be  the  most  excellent 
of  that  school  whom  he  had  ever  heard,  was 
.bom  at  Mitykne,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
engaged   in  teaching   philosophy.       From    his 
native  place  he  removed  to  Athens ;  in  which, 
seat  of  learning  he  rose  to  high  reputation,  and 
acquired  the  praises  and  esteem  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  his  age.     Cicero  sent  hie 
.son  to  study  under  him,  and  shewed  the  sense 
which  he  entertained  of  his  merits,  by  prevail^ 
ing  on  Caesar  to  present  him  with  the  freedom* 
of  Rome,  aad  by  engaging  the  pourt  of  Areopa- 
gus, to  pass  a  decree  for  the  purpose  of  inducing;. 
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Cratii^ttS to cont'^iue  at  Athens*  atanomament 
to  that  city)  ^nd  a  most  valuable. and  successful 
ip$tructor  of  youth.  Besides  Cicero,  Porap^y 
and  BruKis  were  in  the  number  of  his  friends 
and  admirers.  When,  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  Pompey  went  to  Mitylene,  Cratippus 
was  one  of  the  mhnbitants  who  waited  upon 
him  to  condole  with  him  under  his  misfortunes. 
pa  that  occasion  he  acquitted  himself  like  a  man 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  philosopheti  with  dis- 
cretion, and  with  delicacy.  Brutus  was  an  at- 
tendant on  our  philosopher's  lectures,  at  the 
time  when  he  was  making  preparations  for  the 
war  against  Marc  Antony.  Cratippus  had,  like- 
wise, many  other  distinguished  characters,  who^ 
were  admirers  of  his  professional  talents,  and 
cultivated  a  friendly  connection  with  him.  And 
he  appears  to  have  recommended  himself  to 
tbem»  not  only  by  the  extent  of  his  learning, 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  precepts,  but  by  the 
agreeableness  of  his  manners,  and  the  wit  and 
pleasantry  with  which  he  enlivened  the  hours 
of  social  intercourse.  By  a  happy  exercise  of 
these  qualities,  he  peculiarly  engaged  the  attach- 
ment, and  encouraged  the  proBciency,  of  his 
young  scholars  j  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of 
the  younger  Cicero  to  his  father.*  He  was  the 
author  of  some  treatises  concerning  divination, 
which,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  of  their  doc- 
trine from  the  remarks  and  reasonings  of  Cicero, 
in  his  books  on  the  same  subject^  were  hypo-  ' 
tketical  and  fanciful,  rather  than  argumentative 
and  philosophical*  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Ter- 
tuUian  refers  to  the  above-mentioned  treatises, 
when,  in  his  book  De  Anima,  he  speaks  of 
the  writings  of  one  Cratippus  about  dreams. 
Bayle — M. 

CRATO,  John,  surnamcd  de  Crafftheimy^n 
eminent  German  physician,  was  born  in  15 19  at 
Breslau.  His  father's  name  was  Kraffty  whence, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  he  formed 
his  latinised  name  of  Crato.  He  was  sent  to 
study  theology  at  Wittemberg,  and  was  five 
years  in  the  family  of  Luther  ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
from  his  notes  of  the  conversation  of  that  re- 
former that  the  volume  of  "  Luther's  Table 
Talk"  was  compiled.  Not  finding  himself 
disposed  to  become  a  divine,  he  engaged  in  the 
stydy  of  physic,  and  went  to  Leipsic,  where  he 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  Joachim 
Camerarius,  which  continued  through  their 
Jives.  He  next  visited  Verona,  and  attended 
the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Montanus.  Re- 
turning to  Germany,  he  first  practised  physic  at 
Augsburg,  and  then  jemovcd  to  his  native  city, 
where  he  married.     His  reputation  caused  him 


to  be  recommended  to  theeniperor  Ferdinand  I.' 
who  made  him  his  counsellor  and  first  physician. 
At  his  death,  in  1564,  Crato  would  have  retired ; 
but  he  was  retained   in  the  same   station   by 
Maximilian  II.  and  Rodolph  II.     He  remained 
firm  in  the  protestant  cause,  of  which  he  was' 
considered  as  a  pillar.     He.  died  at  Breslau  in 
15851  soon  after  the  loss  of  his  wife.     Thc< 
principal  works  of  this  physician  are  ^  Isagoge 
Medicinae,"  Venice^  1560,  8vd. :  a  German  work 
"  On  Preservation  from  the  Plague,"   Bred. 
1555  :     "  In    Galeni  di vinos   libros   Methodi 
Therapenticx  Perioche  Methodica,"  Basils  i^  62 1 
8vo.:  "  De  Motbo  Gallico  Commentar."  Francf, 
1594,  8v6.     After  his  death,  Laurence  Schol- 
zius  published  ^^  Consilia  &  Epist  Medicinal.' 
Cratonis,"  in  seven  volumes,  at  different  times. 
They  contain,  besides  the  epistles  of  our  author^ 
those  of  a  number  of  eminent  physicians  of  the 
time.     Crato  was  attached  to  the  ancients^  yet 
not  averse  to  the  use  of  chemical  remedies.  He 
placed  too  much  faith  in  trifling  and  supersti-; 
tious  medicines,   which  was  the  fault  of  the  • 
age.     In  general  his  method  was  formed  on  that  - 
or  the  Italians.     He  was  also  a  writer  in  po- 
lite literature,,  and  published  some  Latin  poems 
and  orations.     He  much  resembled  in  features, 
the  emperor  Maximilian  II.      Moreru     Freher 
Theatr.    Virar.    Erud.       Halleri    BM.    Med.; 
Fract.'^A.  '         *-. 

CRATYLUS,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who. 
lived  in  the  94tli  olympiad,  or  about  four  cen- 
turies before  the  christian  aera.  The  only  cir-* 
cumstances  that  we  learn  concerning  him  are, 
that  he  was  the  disciple  of  Heraclitus,  and,  after 
the  death  of  Socrates,  the  preceptor,  of  Plato» 
That  philosopher  gave  the  name  of  his  master, 
to  one  of  his  dialogistic  treatises  on  the  subject 
of  logic  5  on  whidi  account  we  tliought  it  proper* 
to  introduce  it  in  this  place.  Diog*  Laert*  libA- 
iiu     MorerL — M. 

CRAVETTA,  Aimone,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
the  son  of  a  person  of  the  same  profession,  wat* 
born  in  1 504  at  Savigliano,  in  Piedmont.  His 
constitution  was  so  delicate,  when  young,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  his  mother  would. 
suflTer  him  to  follow  his  inclination  for  legal, 
studies.  He  received  instructions  in  juris- 
prudence at  Turin  from  Gianantomo  Rossi  and 
Giaiifrancesco  Corti,  and  made  such  pro- 
ficiency, that  he  taught  publicly  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  Receiving  the  title  of  doctor  at  twenty-, 
three,  he  was  sent  as  jurist  to  Cunco,  nnd  afterv 
wards  acted  as  an  advocate  at  Turin.  He 
marked  the  daughter  of  Porporati,  president  of 
the  senate  i  and  the  troubles  of  war  soon  ftfter 
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breaking  out  in  Piedmont,  he  wts^  for  t^^  years, 
shut  up  in  a  fortress,  without  his  books.  In 
1558  he  retired  to  GrenoblC)  where  he  was 
seven  years  professor  of  law  ^  and  during  that 
time  he  printed,  at  Lyons,  his  <<  Consultations." 
On  passing  through  Avignon,  he  was  kept  there 
to  (ill  the  chair,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Fcrretti ; 
but  an  attack  he  made  upon  the  opinions  of  his 
predecessor,  whose  memory  was  greatly  re- 
spected by  his  scholars,  caused  them  to  give 
him  such  a  reception,  that  he  quitted  the  place. 
He  was  next  professor  at  Fcrrara  for  about  two 
years,  when  the  pestilence  obliged  him  to  retire 
to  his  own  country.  He  was  invited  to  Pavia  in 
155^9  whence  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, called  him  to  take  the  professorship  in  his 
new  university  of  Mondovi*  When  that  was 
transferred  to  Turin,  Cravctta  accompanied  it, 
and  was  ^rat&fied  with  a  stipend  of  i  aoo  crowns. 
He  died  m  that  city  in  1569.  He  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  sobriety;  and  notwithstanding 
his  severe  application,  retained  a  natural  gaiety 
of  temper.  Besides  his  '*  Consultations,  and 
some  odier  pieces,  he  composed  a  work  on 
jurisprudence,  entitled,  <*  Tractatus  de  Anti- 
quitatibus  temporum,  ftc.**  Lyons,  1581,  Svo. 
Monri.    TirabeschL — A. 

CR  A  Y£R,  Gasp  A  rd  de,  an  eminent  Flemish 
painter,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  about  i  c85.  He 
studied  his  art  under  Raphael  Coxis,  but  soon, 
byliis  diligence  and  the  force  of  his  genius, 
came  to  surpass  bis  master.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  an  exact  imitation  of  nature,  and, 
yghaiL  has  not  in  general  characterised  the  Flemish 
school^  a  selection  of  its  beautiful  parts;  by 
lively  expression,  warmth  of  colouring,  and  fa- 
cility of  execution.  A  portrait  of  the  cardinal 
infant  Don  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  painted  for 
^  kii^  of  Spain,  was  greatly  admired  for  its 
beauty  and  dignity,  and  obtained  for  him  a  gold 
chain  and  medal,  and  a  pension.  The  archduke 
Leopold  honoured  him  with  his  patronage,  and 
employed  him  in  various  works.  Brussels  was 
the  usual  place  of  his  residence ;  but  the  nume- 
rous visits  he  received  there  causing  him  to 
lose  much  time,  he  removed  to  Ghent.  He  was 
there  visited  by  Vandyk,  who,  finding  him  rising 
from  bed  with  one  arm  only  in  the  sleeve  of  his 
night-gown,  painted  him  in  that  whimsical 
posture.     The  great  Rubens  is  said  to  have  ex- 

Eessed  an  extraordinary  esteem  for  him,  and  to 
ve  exclaimed,  on  viewing  one  of  his  pictures, 
•*  Craycrl  Cray.erl  no  pencil  will  ever  surpass 
vours."  He  pamted  a  great  number  of  pieces 
for  the  churches  of  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  other 
flaoes  ia  the  Low-countries.    The  number  of 


his  altar-pieces  is  reckoned  at  more  than  i^ck. 
There  are,  besides,  some  historical  pictures  of 
his  execution  in  the  town-house  of  Ghent, 
and  various  easel-pieces  in  different  coUections. 
Only  two  of  his  works  are  mentioned  as  being 
engraved.  He  died  a  bachelor,  at  Ghent,  in 
1669,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four.  He 
continued  to  paint  with  all  his  excellence  till 
sixty,  but  his  performances  beyond  that  period 
are  marked  with  the  languor  of  declining  powers. 
D^ yfrgenville  Vies  des  Feint, — A. 

CREBILLON,  Prosper  Joltot  de,  a» 
eminent  French  writer  of  tragedy,  was  born  at 
Dijon,  in  1674.  His  father,  who  was  chief 
register  in  the  chamber  of  accompts,  destined 
him  for  the  profession  of  the  law.  He  had  his 
first  education  under  the  Jesuits  in  the  Mazarine 
college,  and  it  is  said  that  the  character  he  ac- 
quired among  them  was  that  of  a  youth  of^artS) 
but  extremely  graceless.  He  was  then  sent  ta 
Paris,  where  he  went  through  the  usual  course- 
of  law,  and  was  admitted  advocate.  He 
placed  himself  with  a  solicitor,  in  order  to  gain 
practical  knowledge ;  but  business  was  intole- 
rably  irksome  to  him,  and  his  great  delight  was 
attendance  on  the  public  spectacles.  The  so- 
licitor, probably  well  convhiced  that  he  would 
make  no  progress  in  the  law,  and  perceiving,  as. 
he  thought,  indications  of  a  talent  for  theatrical 
oomposition,  ventured  to  advise  him  to  renounce 
the  profession  which  had  been  chosen  for  him,, 
and  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius.  It  was  some 
time,  however,  before  he  could  prevail  upon 
himself  to  try  his  strength ;  and  his  first  com- 
position, when  read  to  the  actors,  was  rejected 
by  them.  Though  much  mortified,  he  pro-^ 
ceeded  in  his  career,  and  in  1705  produced  his 
''  Idomeneus."  This  was  acted  with  a  success- 
which  encouraged  him  to  persevere.  His  next 
piece  was  "  Atreus,*'  the  great  superiority  oi 
which  to  the  former,  proved  the  rapid  advance 
of  his  theatrical  talents.  Though  the  catastrophe 
was  almost  too  shocking  for  the  French  stage> 
it  obtained  a  distinguished  place  on  the  theatre^ 
which  it  long  held.  The  soHcitor,  who  was  no 
mean  dramatic  critic,  oaused  himself,  though 
labouring  under '  a  mortal  disease,  to  be  carried 
to  the  first  representation  o(  Atreus  -,  and  when 
it  was  finished^  he  embraced  Crebillon  with  rap- 
ture, saying,  **  I  die  content — I  have  made 
you  a  poet,  and  I  leave  a  man  to  the  nation.'*' 
CrebiUon  fell  in  love  and  married  ^  but  the 
match,  together  \rith  his  poetical  character,  so 
little  pleased  his  father,  that  he  disinherited  hinu 
He  afterwards,  however,  restored  his  son  to  his 
birthright  \  but  so  little  property  remained  aa 
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hb  dfl«tli,  that  the  poet  found  himself  kft  with 
SCftrceW  any  resource  but  his  genius.  In  1708 
he  produced  his  "  Electra,"  which  was  highly 
successful,  though  it  has  since  been  severely 
criticised  by  Voltaire,  who  wrote  his  "  Orestes" 
in  rivalry  of  it.  He  rose  to  the  summit  of  his 
fame  in  171 1,  when  his  **  Rhadamistus"  ap- 
peared, which  was  acted  thirty  times  in  the  same 
aeaaon.  This  tragedy  ranks  among  the  master* 
pieces  of  the  French  theatre,  and  displays  much 
strong  delineation  of  character,  with  Interesting 
situations.  The  severe  DespTeaux,however,  who 
was  npw  old  and  sickly,  cocdd  not  bear  to  have 
it  read  through  to  him,  and  a£Ebcted  to  consider 
the  author  as  infinitely  beneath  the  Boyers  and 
Pradons  whom  he  had  formerly  satirised.  As 
style  was  the  greatest  of  all  mertb  in  his  eyes, 
be  could  not  pardon  the  occasional  negligence 
of  the  language,  and  harshness  of  the  versifica* 
tion,  though  compensated  by  many  of  the  ex- 
cellences most  essential  to  tragedy*  The  public, 
however,  did  not  concur  with  hun  in  opinion. 
Two  editions  of  the  play  were  printed  in  one  ^ 
week,  and  it  was  highly  praised  even  at  Ver- 
sailles.. This  flattering  reception  of  his  work 
induced  Crebillon  to  try  his  fortune  at  court. 
He  frequented  the  levies  at  Versailles  for  two 
years  without  obtaining  notice  or  reward ;  and 
9X  length  quitted  it  as  a  scene  in  which  he  was 
not  qualified  to  shine.  '  He  was  ev«n  unable, 
during  the  most  brilliant  period  of  his  fame, 
to  gain  admission  into  a  society  more  fitted  for 
him,  the  French  Academy.  Petty  cabals  were 
formed  to  exclude  lum ;  and  these,  which  were 
at  first  instigated  by  jealousy,  were  rendered 
more  inveterate  by  tne  provocation  of  a  satire 
lie  composed  to  ridicule  their  chiefs,  though  he 
had  the  pnidence  not  to  print  it.  These  dis- 
appointments, joined  to  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
drove  him  to  a  singular  state  of  solitude.  He 
plunged  himself  into  ian  obscure  retreat,  where 
he  adopted  a  frugal  and  almost  an  ascetic  mode 
of  living,  sleeping  little,  and  upon  a  hard  bed, 
and  scarcely  admitting  any  society  but  that  of 
domestic  animals>  vri3i  a  number.of  which  his 
apartment  was  always  crowded.  **  As  for  men, 
1  know  (said  he)  what  they  ar6."  Yet  he  was 
hy  no  means  of  a  gloomy  or  sour  disposition  ^ 
on  the  contrary,  his  character  was  that  of  a 
modest,  sincere,  candid,  and  friendly  man,  easy 
to  converse  with,  and^elighted  with  the  success 
even  of  rivals  in  the  same  literary  walk.  He  con-^ 
tinned  to  produce  pieces  for  the  stage.  His  **  Se- 
minimis'*  appeared  in  1717,  and  was  followed 
by^<*Pvrrhus"and  «*  Xerxes."  These,  however, 
bad  neither  the  merit  nor  the  success  of  Rhada- 
mistus.  Asingular  occupation  of  his  solitude  was 


that  of  imagining  subjects  for  romances,  which 
he  composed  in  his  head  without  committing  to 
writing  s  for  his  memory  was  prodigious.  He 
was  so  fond  of  the  old  French  romances,  that 
he  read  little  else,  and  had  his  head  stored  with 
their  plots  and  adventures.,  So  deeply  was  he 
sometimes  engaged  in  this  play  of  the  fancy^ 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  interrupted.  A 
person  once  entering  his  room  in  one  of  these 
moments,  he  cried  out,  "  Do  not  disturb  me— 
I  am  just  going  to  hang  a  knavish  minister,  and 
turn  out  an  incapable  one.''  After  a  long  period 
of  obscurity,  the  nation  all  at  once  seemed  to 
remember  that  such  a  person  existed.  He  was 
made  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1 73  r> 
on  which  occasion  he  exhibited  the  novelty  of 
returning  his  thanks  in  verse.  A  line  whicn  he 
necited  in  this  piece, 

Aucun  fiel  n'a  jamais  cmpoisonne  na  plume ; 
No  |;all  has  e*er  shed  venom  on  my  quill  ^ 

received  the  plaudits  of  die  assembly  in  attesta- 
tion of  its  truth.  He,  besides,  obtained  favours 
from  the  court,  and  the  patronage  of  some  per- 
sons of  distinction.  He  seems,  however,  again 
to  have  sunk  into  oUivion,  till  his  *^  Catibne'^ 
was  industriously  brought  forward,  in  1749,  for 
the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  depressing  the  rising 
fame  of  Voltaire.  It  completely  failed,  howler 
in  this  view,  nor  did  it  acquire  any  new  laurels 
for  the  author.  The  "  Triumvirate,"  written 
when  he  had  passed  his  eightieth  year,  vvas 
but  just  heard,  and  then  was  withdrawn.  This 
closed  his  dramatic  labours.  He  died  in  1^62^ 
at  the  mature  age  of  eighty-eight.  The  players 
honoured  his  memory  by  a  solemn  service,  to 
which  the  members  of  all  the  academies,  and 
other  men  of  letters,  with  many  persons  of  high 
rank,  were  invited.  A  public  mausoleum  to 
his  memory  was  projected,  which,  after  long 
delays,  appears  to  have  terminated  in  a  marble 
bust,  executed  by  Le  Moine,  on  his  tomb  in  the 
church  of  St.  Gervais.  A  Louvre  edition  was 
given  of  bis  works  in  two  volumes  quarto* 
They  contain  some  pieces  of  poetry,  beside^ 
his  tragedies. 

Before  Voltaire  had  distinguished  himself  as 
a  liramatic  writer,  it  seems  that  Crebillon  ranked 
immediately^  after  Cometlle  and  Racine*  His 
character  is  strength  and  vigour,  particularly 
in  representing  scenes  of  atrocitv,  and  exciting 
terror.  This  passion,  accountecl  so  essential  to ' 
tragedy  by  the  ancients,  he  has  excited  in  ;i 
higher  degree  than  any  other  French  writer,  and 
indeed  has  proceeded  to  the  utmost  limits  that 
the  stage  ol  his  nation  could  endure.  There  is 
also  consideoble  grandeur  and  dignity  in  the 
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sentiments  of  his  best  pieces ;  and  he  has  hap- 
pily^xpressedy  on  some  occasions,  what  he  him- 
fcelf  warmly  felt,  a  detestation  of  that  tyrannical 
and  arrogant  disposition  of  the  Romans,  which 
we  are  too  much  taught  to  admire.  On  the 
whole,  there  is  a  gloominess  of .  colouring 
thrown  over  his  pieces,  which  gives  them  a 
general  similarity,  and  renders  them  more  strik- 
ing than  agreeable.  Eloges  de  D'Alembcrt.  Nouv* 
Did.  Hist.-^A. 

CREBILLON,  Cl  aude  Prosper  Jolyot  de, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1707,  was  a  man 
ef  letters,  and  lived  with  his  father  as  a  friend 
^d  a  brother.  By  marriage  with  an  English 
YH>man,  he  incurred  a  temporary  breach  with 
his  father;  but  it  was  soon  liealed.  The  only 
glj^ce  which  lie  obtained  was.  that  of  censor- 
royal.  His  walk  in  literature  was  novel-writing, 
in  a  particular  species  of  whicli  he  acquired 
great  fame.  It  is  thus  characterised  by  D'Alem- 
bert.  **  In  romances 'full  of  ingenuity,  and 
dictated  by  a  profound  knowledge-  of  all  the 
secret  folds  of  tlie  humnn  heart,  he  has  repre- 
sented, y^ith  the  most  delicate  aad  accurate 
geucil,  the  refinements,  the  shades,  and  even  the 
graces,  of  our  vices :  that  seductive  sprigbtliiiess 
which  renders  the  French  what .  is  termed 
amiable,  a  word  which  does  not  signify  worthy 
cf  being  laved;  that  restless  activity  which  makes 
them  feel  listlessness  even  on  the  bosom  of 
{pleasure ;  that  perversion  of  principle,  disguised, 
and  in  some  measure  softened,  by  the  mask  of 
decencies ;  in  fine,  that  united  corruption  and 
frivolity  of  our  manners,  in  which  the  excess  of 
cfepravity  is  allied  with  the  excess  of  absurdity." 
It  is  only  to  the  earliest  of  his  works  that  the 
commendatory  part  of  this  character  applies ; 
and  in  the  best,  the  style  is  considerably  liable 
tp  censure.  .  They  are  filso  licentious  in  their 
descriptions  ;  and  they  are  rendered ,  tedious  by 
a  want  of  action  and  a  sameness  of  manner. 
For  one  of  them,  which  contained  some  satirical 
allusions  to  events  of  the  time,  the  author  was 
put  into  the  Bastille.  The  best  known  of  these 
productions  is  *'  Les  Egaremcns  du  Coeur  &  de 
iTEsprit,"  1736,  in  three  parts.  It  is  not  worth 
whik  to  copy  the  titles  of  the*  others,  the  last  of 
vrhich  dates  as  late  as  177 1.  He  died  at  Pa  as 
in  1 777V  El^es  de  D'AUmbert.  Notiv.  Diet. 
Hist, — A. 

.  CREECH,  Thomas,  a  person  of  some  emi- 
nence for  his  poetical  translations,  was  born  in 
1659  at  Blandford  in  Dorsetshire.  He- was 
educated  in  grammar  learning  at  the  free-school 
of  Slierburn,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Wad- 
ham  college,  Oxford.  After  taking  the  degree 
of  M. A.  in  1683^  he  ^^*  elected  .probationer- 


fellow  of  AlUSoiils  college.  He  had  the;  year 
before  printed  his  translation  of  Lupr^as, 
which  established  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  \ 
though  it  appears  that  there  were  not  wanting 
persons  who  warmly  censured  the  publication 
of  such  a  performance  by  a  member  of  an  uni- 
versity, and  one  engaged  in  its  system  of  edu- 
cation. He  also  translated  several  other  pieces 
from  tl^e  ancient  writers ;  as  parts  of  Ovid  «nd 
Virgil ;  almost  the  whole  of  Horace ;  the 
thirteenth  Satire  pf  Juvenal  \  the  Idylls  of  The- 
ocritus ;  the  Astronomicon  of  Manilius ;  atld 
several  of  Plutarch's  lives,  with  other  piecesr 
of  that' author.  He  likewise  gave  an  edition  of 
Lucretius  in  the  original,  with  an  interpretation 
and  annotations.  He  was  made  B.D.  in  1696, 
^d  three  years  afterwards  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  or  Welwyn  in  Hertfordshire.  But  he 
never  took  possession  of  it,  unhappily  putting 
an  end  to  his  life  at  Oxford  in  1700.  Various 
causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  action ;  but 
from  a  letter  extant,  it  appears  to  have  proceed- 
ed from  the  cold  reception  he  met  with  from  a 
fellow-collegian  on  applying  to  him  for  a  loan 
of  some  money,  in  addition  to  several  he  hadi 
before  been  indulged  with.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  pf  a  morose  temper,  whicli  had  engaged 
him  in  several  quarrels.  He  was  attached  to  a 
lady  in  Oxford,  .whom  he  made  his  executrix, 
and  wished  to  have  married;  but  the  union 
was  opposed  by  her  friends,  and  this  circum- 
stance probably  disposed  him  to  the  melancholy 
catastrophe. 

Creech  owes  his  principal  fame  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Lucretius,  which  was  probably  ad- 
mired at  the  time  as  an  extraordinary  exertion 
of  scholarship;  for  the  many  incorrect  and 
slovenly  translations  of  that  period  afford  but 
an  unfavourable  view  of  the  literary  talents  of 
its  writers.  '  The  poetical  merit  of  the  trans- 
lation is,  indeed,  very  small.  It  fails  miserably 
in  almost  all  the  splendid  passages  of  the  original, 
but  exhibits  some  skill  in  versifying  the  argu- 
mentative and  mechanical  parts.  His  other 
translations  never  seem  -to  have  been  much 
esteemed ;  yet  <Dr.  Joseph  Warton  (in  his  Ess. 
on  Pope,  V.  IK)  has  spoken  handsomely  of 
parts  of  his  Theocritus  and  Horace,  and  par- 
ticularly of  his  Satire  of  Juvenal.  As  an  editor 
of  Lucretius ;  he  is  chiefly  valuable  for  his  expla-  • 
nations  of  the  epicurean  philosophy  ;  but  he  hns  ^ 
been  detected  in  this  as  a. considerable  plagiary  • 
of  Gasscndi.     Biog.  Britan, — A. 

CRELL,  Lewis  Christian,  a  German 
protestant  divine  and  philosopher  in  the  se\'cn- 
teenth  century,  was  born  at  Neustadt,  in  the 
principality  of  Coburg,  in  the  year  167 1.    .After  * 
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-  H  (fl^ititory  education*  m  the'^cHoodt  of  Mei« 
mungen  and  Zeitz>  he  entered  at  the  university 
pfLeipstCyia  1690,  .where  he  made  extraordi** 
nary  progress  in  the  study  of  classical  literature^ 
philosophy,  and  theology,  and  took  his  degree  c^ 
^•A.  in  1693.  By  his  learnitig.  and  talents, 
M'hich  he  displayed  in  the  public  exercises  of  the 
university,  he  recommended  himself  to  thesitU"- 
^tion  of  corrector  of  the  school  of  St. 'Nicholas, 
at  Leipsic^  in  the  year  1696  *,  before  whkh  ap- 
pointment he  had  been  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  in  divinity.  In  the  year  1699  he 
was  made  rector  of  the  school  of  St.  Nicholas, 
and  assessor  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy.  In 
1708  he  was  created  professor*extraotdinary  of 
philosophy,  apd  professor  in  ordinary  in  1714. 
xic  died  in  1735^  ^^^  having  been  four  times 
dean  and  twice  vice-chanceUor  of  the  faculty  of 
philosophy.  The  greater  part  of  his  works  eon^ 
gists  of  philological  and  philosophical  disserta- 
tions on  difiereiit  subjects ;  among  which  are 
**  De  Civis  Innocentts  in  Manus  Hostium  ad 
Nervura  Traditione ;" >*De Scytala  Laconica \^ 
**  De  Providentia  Dei  circa  Reges  constituent 
dos  \*'  "  De  CO  quod  •  in  Anacreonte  venustum 
ac  delicatum  est,  &c»"  He  was  also  the  au* 
thor  of  several  Latin  Poems.  Moreri. — M.  . 
CRELLIUS,  John,  a  learned  German  pro- 
testant  divine,  and  one  of  the  ablest  defenders 
of  the  unitarian  doctrine,*  was  born  near  Kit- 
tinga,  a  town  in  Franconia,  in  the  year  1590. 
His  father  was  a  iutheran  minister^  eminent 
for  his  piety  and  learning,  who  himself  super- 
intended the  earlier  yCars  of  his  song's  education, 
and  afterwards  sent  him  to  a  public  seminary  at 
Nuremberg,  where  the  brightness  of  his  parts, 
the  diligence  of  his  application,  and  the  mo- 
desty of  his  manners,  soon  rendered  him  a  fa- 
vourite with  his  tutors  and  patrons.  After 
quitting  Nuremberg,  he  studied  successively  in 
other  German  academics,  and  particularly  at 
Altdorf ;  where,  with  the  assistance  derived 
from  the  instructions  of  very  able  professors,  he 
made  considerable  advances  in  every  branch  of 
literature  and  science.  In  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages, 
and  with  philosophy  as  taught  by  Aristotle 
and  his  more  rational  interpreters,  he  particu- 
larly excelled.  He  likewise  carefully  read  the 
works  of  the  most  celebrated  divines ;  but  not 
until  he  had  formed  the  liberal  determ'mation  of 
embracing  no  opinions  cbiKcrning  the  truth  of 
which  he  should  not  be  perfectly  satisfied  from 
his  own  enquiries,  and  of  submitting  to  no  for- 
mularies which  his'  judgment  and  conscience 
should  not  thoroughly  approve.  Having  al- 
lowed himself  this  ktitudci  he  sdoii  conceived 


a  dislike  to  the  Iutheran  system,  in  'whicfi  he 
had  been  educated,  and,  by  degrees,  adopted 
notions  entirely  incompatible  with  an  honest 
profession  of  that  communion.  In  this  state 
of  things,  his  literary  merits  and  excellent  cha- 
racter induced  the  academical  senate  of  Altdorf^, 
about  the  year  1610,  to  nominate  him  tb  the 
office  of  inspector  of  the  youth  in  that  univer- 
sity \  an  honourable  situation,  and  desirable  to 
a  person  wishing  to  ri%c  to  the  chief  appoint* 
ments  in  the  Iutheran  church.  But  with  the 
turn  of  thinking  which  he  had  indulged,  hp 
could  not  conscientiously  accept  of  it ;  and  iA 
a  modest  petition  assigned  reasons  for  declining 
the  office,  which  were  admitted  in  favour  of 
some  other  nM>re  ambitious  or  less  scrupulous 
candidate.  The  reputation  which  he  had  ac- 
quired, however,  and  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
who  were  urgent  for  his  advancement  in  the 
luthdran  church,  had  placed  him  in  a  situation 
in  which  he  found  himself  obliged  either  to  vio^ 
late  his  integrity,  in  order  to  comply  with  theit 
views  and  inclinations,  or  to  withdraw  to  some 
other  scene,  and  other  connections,  where  hi 
might  enjoy  full  and  unbiassed  liberty  of  con* 
science.  In  this  painful  predicament  he  had 
the  fortitude  to  make  all  other  cotisiderationi 
yield  to  a  sense  of  duty  5  and  determined  to  re- 
move to  Poland,  where  he  had  no  friends,  bui 
where  freedom  of  enquiry  was  at  that  time  cul- 
tivated with  greater  zeal,  and  with  less  molesta^ 
tion,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  He 
set  out  from  Nuremberg  in  the  year  i5i2,  and 
arriving  at  Racow,  was  received  into  the  cbm« 
^lunion  of  the  unitarian  church  at  that  place. 
He  was  also  patronised  by  Jacob  Sieniensis,  paV 
latine  of  Podolia,  under  whose  encouragement 
he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  with  in* 
creased  ardour,  having  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  profession  of  the  ministry.  In  the 
year  idi3  he  was  appointed  by  the  synod  of 
Kacow  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of 
that  place  j  and  in  1615  commenced  the  office 
of  a  public  preacher  with  great  acceptability: 
In  the  year  16 16  he  was  nominated  rector  of 
the  .  university  5  which  post  he  filled  for  fiv^ 
years,  with  improvement  to  himself,  and  ac-' 
knowledged  advantage  to  tlie  public.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  period  he  resumed  his  minis- 
terial functions,  and  was  fixed  upon  as  one  of 
the  stated  pastors  of  the  church  'at  Racow. 
About  this  time  he  first  appeared  in  the  field  of 
theological  controversy,  in  opposition  to  the  ce- 
lebrated Grot i us,  who  had  attacked*  the  prin- 
ciples of  Faustus  Socinus  on  the  subject  of  the 
satisfaction  of  Christ*  The  learning,  abilities^ 
and  candour,  which  he  displayed  in  that  con- 
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te8t(  secured  him  the  apphuse  of  ^se  {Wtiet 
whose  opinioiM  were  most  dissonants  frc^n  his 
ovrti ;  and  drew  Such  commendatlorts  from  Gro* 
tius  himselfi  that  some  zealo>ts  were  led  to  in* 
sinuate  diat  his  orthodox  faith  had  been  shaken 
by  the  arguments  of  his  adversary.    During  the 
tCQiainin^  years  of  his  life,  Crellius  aasiduoushr 
^pKed  hunself  to  the  duties  of  the  padtoral  of- 
fice^ and  to  the  composition  of  yariouis  treatises 
in  defence  of  the  tenets  which  he  had  embracedi 
or  in  illustration  of  the  Scriptures  aecording 
to  the  principles  of  the  unitarians.    The  most 
important  among  his  controversial  works>  be* 
aides  his  "  Answer  to  Chrotius/'  were  "  Two 
Books  concerning  the  one  God,  the  Father  ^'^ 
•*  A  Treatise  concerning  God  and  his'  Attn- 
Ibutes  5"   **  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Holy 
Spirit  i"  and  "  A  Defence  of  Religious  Liberty.^' 
ne  wrote  likewise  different  treatises  in  **  Ethics/' 
<^|  Sermons/'  and  other  pieces  of  a  moral  and 
religious  kind.     His  paraphrases  and  coftaimen- 
taries  were  chiefly  published  from  notes,  taken 
down  during  his  delivery  of  bis  theological  lec- 
tures, and  aiterwards  digested  and  corrected  by 
ihe  author,  or  by  some  of  his  learned  friends. 
They  comprehend  expositions  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  New  Testament  writings^  and  form 
nearly  one  half  of  ^e  four  volumes  folio,  which 
this  authoi^s  works  fill  in  the  Bibliotheca  Fra- 
trum  Polonorum.    In  the  year  1633,  while  in- 
tent on  planning  other  useful  works,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  an  infectious  fever,  to  which  he  fell  a 
sacrifice  in  the   forty-third  year  of  his   age; 
leaving  behind  him  a  character  highly  respected 
for  erudition,  integrity,  virtue,  and  piety.    Ftia 
Joh.CreUu  Op.Pref.     TQulmin' s  Mem.  of  Soci^ 
nut*     Aforfri.-^M. 

CREMONINI^  CjESAJt,  a  celebrated  Italian 
philosopher,  was  bora  at  Cento  in  the  Mo- 
denese,  in  the.  year  1550.  In  his  early  youth 
iie  discovered  an  inclination  for  literary  pursuits, 
which  was  strengthened  by  the  acquaintance  he 
was  enabled  to  form  with  Ptgna,  Tasso,  and 
other  learned  men  who  frequented  the  court  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Este.  Cremonini 
particularly  attached  him^lf  to  the  study  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  obtained  tne  cha- 
racter of  being  one  of  the  first  peripatetics  of  his 
age.  For  seventeen  years  he  taught  philosophy 
St  Ferrara  j  and  for  forty  years  afterwards  in 
the  university  of  Fadua,  wnere  he  w;^  at  first 
the  colleague,  and  upon  his  deadi  the  successor, 
of  the  famous  Piccolomiiii.     So  high  was  his  re- 

fiutatioD,  that  his  decisions  were  considered  as 
ittle  less  than  oracular^  and  princes  and  kings 
were  eager  to  obtain  his  portrait.  But  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  writings  which  lie  has  left, 


the  Ktbrasy  fiishiofi  of  the  Hmei  must  ha^UbA 
considerable  influence  in  establishing  that  repu- 
Ution.   Bayle  informs  us,  that  his  printed  books 
did  not  sell  well ;  ind  tfaey  c6f  uinly  do  not  af- 
ford evidence  of  any,  superior  claims  to  know* 
kdge,  jildgment,  or  tasb^.     He  was  reckoned  k 
freethinker,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.    The  utmost^  ho'w- 
ever,  that  c^n  be  proved  from  his  writings  is^ 
that  he  considered  that   doctrine  to  depend 
on  dke  evidence  of  revelation,  and  not  on  the 
deductbns  of  reas6n.     If  he  was  ifl  reality 
more    sceptical    than    a    liberal    constructioft 
of  his  language  warrants  us  to  suppose,  he 
has  not  used  any  terms  or  expresstons  in  con- 
veying fats  ideas,  which  many  modem  sound 
believers  in  the  future  cacistetice  of  man  would 
at  an  hesitate  to  adopt.     He  died  of  the  pisgtie 
in  1630,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.    Htl 
personal  character  is  far  from  being  represented 
in  an  amiable  light.    While  his  exterior  man- 
ners are  said  to  haye  been  nncoiliiifonly  pcAit^^ 
ted  engaging,  he  if  Vepbrted'to  haye  l^en  in-' 
sincere,  interested,  and  envious,  and  to  have 
delighted  in  fomenting  those  diyisions  among 
sdiolars  which  are  ruinous  to  die  progress  of 
improveihent  and  liberality.     Among  his  othet  . 
works  he  published  "  Aminta  e  Clori,  Favola 
Silvestrc,"  1591,  4to.;  "  De  Physico  Auditu,"* 
1 59$,  folio  •,  '*  U  Nascimcnto  dt  Venetia,"  161  ?» 
lamo.;    <<  De  Caliido  Innato,"    1626,  410.^ 
"  De  Sensibus  et  Facultate  Appetlv^^"  1644, 
4to.  5  «  De  Coelo ;"  «  De  Semini,"  &c.    M9- 
reri.      Bayle.     Landi  Hist,    de    la   Lit.  d^Itah 
tern.  IF.—M. 

CREQUI,  Francis,  marquis  of,  marshal  of 
France,  adistingutshed  commander,  was  brought 
up  to  arms.  He  was  made  lieutenant-general 
in  1655,  general  of  the  galleys  in  i($6i,  and  mar- 
shal in  1668.  In  the  German  war,  being  at  the 
head  of  a  small  army,  he,  was  defeatedat  Con- 
sarbruck,  in  1675,  by  a  superior  German  army 
then  besieging  Treves,  and  with  difiiculty 
escaped  with  only  three  attendants.  Through 
numerous  perils  he  threw  himself  into  Treves, 
which  he  defended  with  great  valour,  till  the 
garrison  mutinied,  &nd  one  of  the  captains  sign- 
ed a  capitulation  without  his  knowledge.  He 
refused  to  be  comprehepded  in  it,  and  wails 
made  prisoner  of  war.  He  afterwards  made  his 
escape,  and  commanded  in  the  campaigns  of 
1677  and  1678.  In  these,  with  great  skill  and 
yigilance,  he  foiled  all  the  attempts  of  duke 
Charles  V.  of  Lorraine  to  enter  into  that  pro- 
yince,  beat  htm  in  some  actions,  took  Friburg 
and  the  fort  of  Kefal,  and  burned  the  bridge  ot 
Strasbui]g.    He  took  Luxemburg  in  1684,  and 
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<lied'  at  Paris  in  1687.  Voltaire  characterises 
him  as  a  man  of  bold  enterprise,  capable  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  the  rashest  undertakings, 
equally  dangerous  to  his  country  and  the  ene- 
my. He  was  thought  to  have  been  the  general 
roost  likely  to  repair  the  loss  of  Turenne,  when 
experience  should  have  moderated  his  ardour. 
Voltaire  Siicle  de  Louis  XIV.     Moreri. — A. 

CRESCEMBINI,  John-Mart,  or  Mario, 
the  son  of  a  lawyer  at  Macerata,  was  born  in 
that  city  in  1663.  He  was  educated  in  the  Je- 
suits' college,  and  made  such  a  progress  in  po- 
lite literature,  that  he  was  admitted  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  among  the  members  of  the  academy 
of  Disposti  in  Jesi.  Being  destined  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  he  was  made  a  doctor  in  that 
faculty  in  1679.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  divided  his  time  between  the  studies 
of  jurisprudence  and  of  letters.  His  taste  in 
poetry,  which  hitherto  had  partaken  of  the  in- 
flation and  conceit  then  in  vogue,  was  purified 
by  reading  the  best  authors  i  and  he  Mot  only 
changed  his  own  style,  but  undertook  to 
amend  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries.  With 
this  view  he  employed  himself  with  great  zeal 
in  the  institution  of  a  new  academy  under  the 
name  of  Arcadia,  every  member  of  which  should 
have  the  title  of  an  Arcadian  shepherd,  and  take 
a  name  from  some  place  in  the  ancient  realm 
of  Arcadia  ;  a  fancy  which  one  would  scarcely 
expect  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  correct  and 
manly  taste  in  literature.  The  academy  was 
instituted  in  1690,  and  Crescembini,  under  the 
name  of  Alfesibeo  Csrio^  was  made  its  director, 
d  post  which  he  occupied  thirty-eight  years, 
its  success  was  extnlordinary :  more  than  forty 
of  the  principal  towns  of  Italy  chose  to  associate 
their  academies  to  that  of  the  Arcadiy  and  to 
receive  laws  and  statutes  from  it.  A  great  re- 
formation in  taste  is  said  to  have  been  the  con^ 
sequence^  with  the  banishment  of  much  of  that 
aflfectation  and  tinsel  which  before  had  in- 
fected the  Italian  poetry.  Crescembini,  whom 
his  literary  occupations  had  diverted  from  legal 
pursuits,  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
and  was  presented  by  pope  Clement  XI.  in 
1705  to  the  canonry  of  St.  Mary  in  Cosme- 
dinof  He  was  made  archpriest  of  the  same 
chuvch  in  17 19,  on  which  occasion  he  took  all 
the  sacred  orders^  He  died  in  1728,  having  in 
his  last  illness  taken  the  simple  vows  of  the  Je- 
suits. He  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  aea- 
demies  in  Italy,  and  of  the  Society  Natura  Cu'- 
Hosoram  m  Germany.  He  was  k  little  lean  man, 
of  a.  bilious  constitution,  and  with  a  hoarse  and 
broken  voice ;  but  his  gentle  and  engaging  man- 
ners made  him  amverially  belov^*    He  wa« 
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the  author  of  a  number  of  works  in  trerse  and 
prose,  of  which  it  will  sufiice  to  mention  some 
of  the  principal.  His  "Istoria  della  Volgar 
Poesia,"  of  which,  with  i.ts  successive  additions, 
a  complete  edition  was  given  at  Venice,  in 
7  vols.  4to.  1731,  is  reckoned  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  information  concerning  the  lives  and 
works  of  the  Italian  and  Proven9al  poets.  It  is, 
howeyer,  not  without  considerable  errors,  be- 
ing written,  says  Tiraboschi,  "  at  a  time  when 
neither  had  criticism  made  all  the  progress  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  spuri- 
ous, nor  had  libraries  and  archives  been  search-' 
ed  with  the  learned  curiosity  which  has  enrich- 
ed modern  times  with  so  much  valuable  know- 
ledge.'* "  History  of  the  Academy  of  Arcadi, 
with  Lives  of  its  principal  Members,"  7  vols, 
4to.  1708  ;  the  lives  are  partly  by  Crescembini, 
partly  by  otliers  :^  **  Le  Rime  &  le  Prose  degli 
Arcadi,  '  12  vols.  8vo/j  in  this  collection  arc 
many  of  his  own  pieces :  **  Notitie  Istoriche  di 
diversi  Capitani  illustri,"  1704,  4to. :  "  A 
Translation  in  Verse  of  the  Hundred  Apo- 
logues of  Bern.  Baldi,"  1702,  i2mo. :  **  A 
Translation  into'  Italian  of  the  Homilies  and 
Discourses  of  Pope  Clement  XI."  folio,  1704. 
Moreri.     Tiraboschi*     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CRESCENS,  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  in  the 
second  century  of  tKe  christian  era,  and  a  cy- 
nic philosopher.  He  was  an  eloquent  declaimer 
in  praise  ot  abstinence,  magnanimity,  and  con- 
tempt of  death ;  but  by  his  vices  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  character  which  he  assumed.  He  prin- 
cipally distinguished  himself  by  his  inveterate 
hatred  to  the  Christians,  and  by  the  infamous 
calumnies  which  he  propagated  concerning 
their  principles  and  their  practices.  These  ca- 
lumnies occasioned  Justin  Martyr  to  write  his 
second  apology  for  the  Christians.  Crescens, 
however,  if  he  could  not  triumph  over  his  op- 
ponent in  argument,  gave  proof  of  his  dexterity 
in  rendering  the  prejudices  of  the  times  subser- 
vient to  his  malicious  enmity  against  the  new 
sect :  for,  by  accusing  them  and  their  apologist 
of  atheism,  he  was  principally  instrumental  in 
instigating  the  Roman  Magistrates  to  condemn 
Justin  Martyr  to  a  cruel  death.  EuseL  Hist. 
EccL  lib.  iv.  cap.  16. — M. 

CRESCONIUS,  or  Crisconitjs,  an  African 
bishop,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  se- 
venth century.  He  is  principally  entitled  to 
notice  for  having  formed  a  collection  of  eccle- 
siastical canons,  which,  after  remaining  for 
ages  among  the  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  library, 
was  thought  worthy  of  being  published  in  an 
abri<^ed  form  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1609,  and 
afterwards  at  full  length  in  166  x>  by  Voel  and 
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Justel>  tutors  of  the  BibKotlieqoe  du  Droit 
Canon.  Cardinal  Baronius  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  person  by  whose  notice  this  col- 
lection was  rescued  from  oblivion;  which  is 
certainly  a  work  of  some  curiosity  to  ecclesias- 
tical historians.  Moreru — M. 
.  CRESPET,  Peter,  a  French  friar  ei  the 
celestine  order,  was  born  at  Sens  in  tlie  year 
2543,  and  died  at  Vivares,  in  1594.  He  sus- 
tained a  high  character  among  his  contempora- . 
ties  for  learnin*),  prudence,  and  piety,  which 
recommended  him.  to  honourable  stations  in  the 
order  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  induced 
pope  Gregory  XIV.  to  make  him  an  offer  of  a 
bishopric.  Bur  he  steadily  refused  that  dignity, 
and  chose  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  monastic  life,  and  literary  pursuits. 
He  was  well  read  both  in  profane  and  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  and  wrote  a  variety  of  works, 
which  are  at  once  evidences  of  his  industry  and 
of  his  learning.  Among  others  are,  *'  Summa 
Ecdesiasticae  Disciplinae,  &  totius  Juris  Ca- 
Bonici,^'  published  after  the  author's  death,  in 
159B ;  "  Absolutissimi  Legis  Evangelicx  Pan- 
dect»)  Figuris,  Prophetiis,  &  Sanctae  Scripturse 
Testimoniis  elucidati,*'  1566;  "The  Garden 
of  Pleasure  and  Spiritual  Recreation,''  2  vols. 
1587 ;  "  Catholic  Discourses  on  the  Ohrigin,  the 
Essence,  the  Excellence,  and  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,'*  a  vds. ;  "  Twelve  Dialc^ues  on  Vir- 
tue," translated  from  the  Italian  offather  Mar« 
eellini;  and  other  pieces  in  catholic  theology 
and  ecclesiastical  history.  Moron.  BayU* — ^M* 
CRESSET,  or  Crbsst,  Hugh-Paulin,  or 
Serenus^  an  English  catholic  divine,  and  cele- 
brated controversialist,  was  born  at  Wakefield 
in  Yorkshire,  in  tiie  year  1.605.  ^^*  parents, 
who  weiv  respectable  members  of  the  church 
of  England,  after  he  had  received  the  necessary 
preparatory  education  at  a  grammar-school  in 
his  native  place,  sent  him  to  Oxford  in  the  year 
i^Sip ;  where,  notwithstanding  some  disadvan- 
tages which  he  at  first  experienced  for  want  of 
a  vigilant  tutor,  he  applied  to  his  studies  wi& 
great  vigour  and  diUgence,  and,  in  the  year 
i6%6j  was  admitted  fellow  of  Merton  college 
in  that  university.  After  taking  the  degrees  of 
B.  A.  and  M.A.  he  entered  into  orders,  and  be- 
came chaplain  to  Thomas  lord  Wentworth,  then 
lord  presiaent  of  the  north,  with  whom  he  ap- 
pears to  have  continued  in  that  capacity  for 
some  time  after  his  patron  was  raised  to  the 
earldom  of  Strafibrd.  In  the  year  1638  he  went 
to  Ireland,  as  chaplain  to  the  accomplished  and 
virtuous  Lucius  lord  viscount  Falkland;  and 
when  that  nobleman  became  secretary  of  state, 
^  dux)ugh  hU  i&flucncc  BMde  gaooa  of  WiocU 


sor  in  1642,  and  also  dean  of  Lau^hlin  m  live* 
land.  By  the  distracted  state  o?  the  time% 
however,  he  was  rendered  incapaUe  of  deriving 
any  benefit  from  those  appointments ;  and  bv 
the  subsequent  death  of  his  patron  'and  friend, 
who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Newbury,  he 
found  himself  reduced  to  embarrassed  circum^ 
stances.  In  this  situation  he  accepted  an  ofibf 
that  was  made  to  him  of  becoming  tutor  to 
Charles  Bertie,  esq  afterwards  earl  of  Fal- 
moutli,  and  accompanied  his  pupil  on  his  tra* 
vels  to  the  continent  in  1644.  During  his  pro* 
gress  through  the  cathoiic  countries,  the  hope- 
less state  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
persuasions  of  the  Romish  divines,  concurred 
in  producing  a  rapid  change  in  his  rdigious^ 
sentiments ;  and,  io  the  year  1646,  be  made  a 
public  profession  at  Rome  of  his  being  recoil* 
ciled  to  that  church.  Soon  after  this  cyent  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  published  his  '*  £xo* 
mologesis,  or  a  faithful  Narration  of  the  Occa- 
sion and  Motives  of  his  Conversion  to  Cadudic 
Unity,'*  1647.  This  wcwk  the  catholics  then 
considered,  and  still  consider,  to  be  a  complete 
answer  to  the  writings  of  the  advocates  for  the 
protestant  faith,  and  particularly  to  the  argik- 
ments  of  the  learned  and  judicious.  Cliilliag* 
worth.  Of  this  work  ke  sent  a  copy  to  hi^ 
friend  Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  who  conceived  k 
unnecessary  to  expose  the  vein  of  fallacy  which 
runs  through  the  w^le  of  it ;  but  whose  libc-* 
rality  and  kindness  towards  the  author  induced 
him  to  urge  his  return  to  his  native  cowaXMf^ 
with  an  assurance  that  he  should  be  comfbrt»« 
bly  provided  for,  and  left  at  perfect  liberty  oft 
subjects  of  religion  and  conscience.  Mr*  Cre«» 
sey  was  not  dteficient  in  grateful  acknowledge 
menta  for  this  eenerous  ar^  disinterested  ofier^ 
but  he  declined  eomplyix^  with  it,  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  resolution  which  he  had  formed 
of  embracing  the  monastic  lil?.  He  was  ior 
some  time  inclined  to  enter  into  the  Cartliusiao 
order  in  an  English  monastery  at  Nieuport  ia 
Flanders  '^  but  by  the  peii^suasioa  of  his  catholic 
coimtrymen,  wlio  were  apprehensive  that  the 
severe  discipline  of  that  order  would  deprive 
them  of  those  defences  of  their  religion  which 
they  expected  from  his  pen,  he  was  led  to  re- 
linquish that  design.  While  he  continued  at 
Paris  he  was  taken  under  the  protection  o£ 
Henrietta^Maria,  queeib-dewager  of  England^ 
from  li^iom  he  received  a  temporary  supp<»t^. 
and  supplies  to  bear  his  expeoces  to  Douay  in 
Flanders ;  where  he  hecame  a  member  of  the 
benedictine  college  of  EngUsh  monks,  and,  00 
taking  the  vows,  changed  his  baptismal  nanaa 
of  tiugh*PattIiaiMr  that  ofSerenua  de  Csesscf^. 
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Ifi  Aat  college  he  coiitiiHied,  subject  to  the  dis- 
cipluie  of  the  order,  for  seven  years,  or  more ; 
md,  during,  his  residence  there,  published  a 
large    work    in    mystical    theology,     entitled 
•*  Saneta  Sophia,  or  Directions  for  the  Prayers 
of  Contemplation,  &c.  extracted  out  of  more 
than  ftMTty  Treatises,  written  by  the  late  Rev. 
Father  Aug.  Baker,  &c.'*  1657,  2  vols.   8vo. 
After  the  Restoration  of  king  Charles  II.  if  not 
before,  he  was  appointed  to  the  mission  in  Eng- 
land ;  and,  upon  that  king's  marriage  with  Ca- 
tharine, the  infanta  of  Portugal,  was  nominated 
chaplain  to  the  queen,  and  chiefly  resided  from 
that  time  at  Somerset-house  in  the  Strand.     In 
this  new  scene  he  maintained  the  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  among  the  catholics,  as 
an  active  and  zealous  champion  for  their  faith, 
by  a  variety  of  controversial  pieces,  published 
in  answer  to  the  writings  of  learned  and  distin- 
guished protestants,  and  diflFcrent   illustrations 
of  catholic  credenda,  principally  of  die  mystical 
kind.     Those  readers  who  have  suflicient  cu- 
Tiosity  to  learn  vrhat  were  the  subjects,  and 
who  were  the  antagonists  selected  by  our  au- 
thor, we  must  refer  to  the  authorities  at  the 
end   of  this  article.     The  work,  however,  on 
which  father  Cre^sey  bestowed  his  chief  atten- 
tion was  "  The  Church  History  of  Britanny, 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
binder   Roman   Governors,  British  Kings,  the 
EngHsh-Saxon  Heptarchy,  the   English-Saxon: 
and  Danish  Monarchy.  &c/*  1668,  folb.    This 
^  dnnrdi  history  is  unquestionably  a  work  which 
cRsphys  considerable  erudition,  and  much  la- 
borious diligence ;  but  what  is  valuable  in  it  is 
intermixed  widi  so  many  fabulous  relations,  and 
superstitious  notions,  tnat  we  imagine  few  of 
fhe  author*8  communion   in  the  present  day 
would  choose  to  appeal  to  it  as  one  of  the  most 
authentic  of  their  ecclesiastical  chronides.     It 
'was  the  author's  intention  to  have  published 
atiother  volume  of  this  history,  carrying  down 
the  events  from  the  Norman  conqiiest  to  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries  by  king  Henry  VIIL; 
but  he  died  without  completing  that  design,  in 
the  year  1674,  at  East  Grinstead,  jn  Ae  county 
of  Sussex,  whither  he  had  retired  from  the  la- 
bours of  study  and  the  noise  of  controversy. 
Father  Cressey  was  harshly  accused  by  some  of 
his  opponents  of  having  deserted  his  protestant 
principles,  when  the  church  of  England  was 
Kkely  to  be  supplanted  by  presbytery,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  subsistence,  or  from  interest- 
ed motives  :  but  we  think,  that  his  conversion 
to  popery  is  more  faiirljr  to  be  attributed  to  the 
gloomy  and  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind  which  he 
^sessed  >  and  that  no  circumstances  in  bis  1% 


leave  us  any  room  to  question  his  sincerity  or 
disinterestedness  in  embracing  the  catholic  per- 
suasion. Although  a  zealous  advocate  for  the 
new  system  which  he  had  adopted,  he  appears 
uniformly  to  have  maintained  the  character  of 
an  open,  candid,  and  good-tempered  disputant ; 
while,  by  the  regularity  of  his  manners,  the 
prudence,  mildness,  and  humility  of  his  deport- 
ment, he  secured  the  respect  and  esteem  not 
only  of  those  who  belonged  to  his  own  com- 
munion, but  of  his  protestant  adversaries.  WootPs 
Athen.  Ox.  voL  IL     Biog.  Britan. — M. 

CREVIER,  John-Baptist-Lewis,  an  use- 
ful and  industrious  writer,  was  born  in  1693,  at 
Paris,  where  his  father  was  a  journeyman  printer. 
He  studied  under  the  celebrated  Rollin,and,  after 
his  death,  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
college  of  Beauvais.  He  was  a  man  of  worth, 
and  carefully  instructed  his  pupils  in  religion, 
as  well  as  in  letters  ;  but  he  did  not  possess  the 
engaging  manners  oif  his  predecessor.  He  died 
in  1765.  The  works  of  Crevier  were,  an  edi- 
tion of  **  Livy,"  6  vols.  410.  Partly  1735,  ^"^* 
7  vols.  lamo.  1747,  with  learned  and  concise 
notes,  and  a  preface :  **  A  Continuation  rf  Rol- 
lin's  Roman  History,  in  French,"  from  vol.  ix* 
to  vol.  xvi.  i  Crevier's  part  is  less  digressive  than 
that  of  RoUin,  but  it  is  also  inferior  in  point  of 
style  and  sentiment:  ^  History  of  the  Roman; 
Emperors  to  Constantine,  inclusive,**  Fr.  1749, 
Sc  seq.  6  vols.  4to.  and  I2  vols.  lamo.;  tlus 
is  a  work  of  considerable  accuracy  and  research, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  compilation 
of  facts,  though  the  details  are  not  always  wett 
chosen,  and  the  reflections  frequently  betray 
professional  prejudices ;  the  style  is  accused  of 
latinisms :  **  History  of  the  University  of  Pa- 
ris," 7  vols.  lamo.  \  also  esteemed  for  its  exact- 
ness in  matter  of  fact :  '*  CX>8ervation6  on  the 
Spirit  of  Laws,"  i2mo. ;  not  very  profound; 
"French  Rhetoric,"  1765,  2  vol3.i2mo, ;  this 
is  accounted  a  judicious  work,  but  somewhat 
dry.     Notiv.  Diet,  /fij/.— A. 

CREW,  Nathaniel,  an  English  prelate  cf 
high  rank,  but  of  ^  servile  spirit,  in  me  end  of 
the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  the  fifth  son  of  John  lord 
Crew,  of  Stene,  in  the  county  of  Northampton^ 
-where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1633.  In-  the 
year  1652  he  was  admitted  commoner  of  Lin- 
coln college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  elected 
fellow,  soon  after  he  had  taken  his  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1655-6;  and  in  1658  he  proceeded  to 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  At  the  restoration  of  king 
Charles  II.  «  he  turned  about,"  as  AnAoof 
Wood  expresses  it,  ^  and  no  man  seemed 
£TtiU»r  far  the  roy^  eaooe  and  pvelacy  tbaa 
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he/'    The  hi8torian*s  language  would  kad  us  to 
surmiscy  that,  during  the  existence  of  the  re- 
public, and  of  the  presbyterian  church  disci- 
pline, he  had  at  least  affected  a  zealous  attach- 
ment  to  antimonarchical   and   antihicrarchical 
principles.     The  time-serving'  conduct  which 
he  displayed  in  his  subsequent, life  renders  such 
a  surmise  highly  probable.     In   1663   he  was 
one  of  the  proctors  of.  the  university,  and  in  the 
following  year  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  lawj 
soon  after  which  he  entered  into  orders.     In 
1668  he  wis  elected  rector  of  Lincoln  college; 
and  in  the  year  1669  »iade  precentor  and  dean 
of  Chichester,  and  appointed  clerk  of  the  closet 
to  the  king.     In  the  year  167 1   he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford,  with  which 
he  held  in  commendam  the  living  of  Whitney, 
and  the  rectorship  of  Lincoln  college.    In  1674 
he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham, 
which  had  been  kept  vacant  ever  since  the  death 
of  bishop  Cosin  in  167 1-2.  For  his  promotion  to 
the  rich  see  just  mentioned,  Dr.  Crew  was  in- 
debted to  the  interest  of  James  duke  of  York, 
with  whose  most  obnoxious  measures  he  seemed 
perfectly  disposed  to  comply.  But  a  circumstance 
•  was  connected  with  that  event  which  would 
have  startled  a  prelate  of  a  more  tender  and 
scrupulous  conscience,  as  too  nearly  resembling 
a   simoniacal  contract:    for,  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  promise  of  diat  bishopric,  finding  dif- 
ficulties in  obtaining  the  possession  of  it,  occa- 
sioned by  a  private  grant  from  the  king  to  one 
of  his  mbtresses,  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid 
out  of  it,  bishop  Crew  applied  to  her  through 
an   agent,  and   expedited  his  business  by  an 
agreement  to  furnish  that  lady  with  five  or  six 
thousand  pounds.     In  the  year  1676  he  was 
chosen  of  the  privy-council  to  king  Charles  II. 
Upon  the  accession  of  James  11.  to  the  throne, 
that  prince,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
'  compliant  temper  and  flavish  spirit  of  our  pre- 
late, appointed  him  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  in 
the  room  of  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  London, 
who  was  displaced  on  account  of  bis  zealous 
opposition  to  popery ;  and,  within  a  short  time 
afterwards,  admitted  him  into  his  privy-council. 
The  next  office  which    he  accepted,    and  his 
behaviour  in  it,  reflect  the  greatest  disgrace  on 
his  memory,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  weak 
.  efiough  to  be  proud  of  the  situation,  by  filling 
which  "  his  name  would  be  recorded  in  histo- 
ry."    It  was  that  of  one  of  the  commissioners 
in  the  new  ecclesiastical  commission  erected  in 
the  year  1686 ;  in  which  he  was  an  active  pro- 
moter of  all  the  tyrannical  and  scandalous  mea- 
sures which  made  the  yoke  of  James  IL  insup- 
portable to  bis  subjects,  and  cost  that  monarch 


his  crown.    When,  indeed,  bishop  Crew  found 
that  ruin  approach  his  royal  master,  which  was 
the  proper  desert  of  his  illegal  and  bigotted  pro- 
ceedings, his  alarms  were  excited  for  the  /con^ 
sequences  of  the  measures  in  which  he  had  con* 
curred,  and  he  wished  to,  reconcile  himself  to 
the  party  who  had  determined  to  support  the 
interference  of  the  prince  of  Orange.    With  this 
view  he  absented  himself  from  the  council- 
board,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  urging 
him  to  retract  the  offensive  steps  which  he  had 
taken ;  and  also  expressed  his  sorrow  to   the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  having  been  an 
instrument  in  prosecuting  the  views  and  politics 
of  the  court :  and  in  the  convention  parliament^ 
which   assembled   in    1688-9,  to   consider   of 
filling  the  throne,  he  was  one  of  those  wha 
voted  that  James  II.  had  abdicated  tlie  governi- 
ment.     But,    notwithstanding    these    outward 
signs  of  political  repentance,  so  obnoxious  had 
he  become  to  the  ^  nation,  by  his  criminal  com* 
pliances  in  the  late  reign,  that  he  was  exempted 
by  name  out  of  the  pardon  granted  by  king 
William  and  queen  Mary  in  1690,    to  those 
who  had  abetted  the  designs  of  the  fallen  mo- 
narch.    This  mark  of  ignominy  had  such  an 
effect  upon  him,  that  he  absconded  for  some 
time,  and  even  oflTered  to  resign  his  bishopric^ 
to  Dr.  Burnet,  on  the  consideration  of  receiving, 
an  allowance  of  a  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
during  his  life.     Through  the  lenity  of  govern- 
ment, however,    and  the  intercession  of  Dr* 
Tillotson,  he  was  suffered  to  make  his  peace 
on  very  easy  terms,  and  permitted  to  retain  his 
dignity,  with  its  valuable  privileges.      In  the 
year  1691  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  by. 
the  death  of  the  last  of  his   elder  brothers*. 
From  that  time  he  remained  unmolested,  and 
little  noticed,  chiefly  oonilning  himself  to  the 
concerns  of  his  diocese,  excepting  that,  in  the 
year  17 10,  he  was  one  of  the  lords  who  op- 
posed the  prosecution  carried  on  against  Dr» 
Sacheverel,  and  protested  against  the  steps  takea 
in  that  affair.     The  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
spent  in  works  of  mui\ificence,  hospitality,  and 
charitv,  and  died  in  1721,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eignty-eight  years,  having  held  the  episco- 
pal office  for  rather  more  than  half  a  century. 
On  the  whole,  lord  Crew  left  behind  him  na 
memorials  of  his  learning,  or  of  his  virtues^ 
which  can  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  the 
ornaments  of  the  church  of  England ;  but  the 
principal  events  of  his  life  exhibit  a  line  of  con- 
duct to  be  carefully  shunned  by  every  English 
prelate  who  respects  his  own  character,  or  the 
true  interests  of  that  body  of  which  he  is  a 
member}  and  with  thi^  view  only  are  they 
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deserving  of  being  recoided.     Wood^s  Athen.. 
Ox.  vol.  IL     Biog.  Britan^-^M. 

CRICHTON,  James,  a  person  whose  extra- 
ordinary accomplishments  of  mind  and  body, 
exaggerated  by  nationality  and  the  love  of  won- 
der, have  fixed  upon  him  the  epithet  of  T/ie 
Admirable^  was  descended  from  a  good  family 
in  Scotland,  in  which  country  he  was  bom, 
according  to  the  common  accounts,  in  1551. 
He  was  educated  at  Perth  and  St.  Andrew's, 
and  appears  to  have  made  a  most  rapid  progress 
through  the  whole  circle  of  letters  and  sciences 
as  then  taught.     He  travelled  abroad,  and  is 
eaid  first  to  nave  visited  Paris,  and  have  given 
there  most  wonderful  proof  of  his  abilities  as  a 
linguist  and  a  disputant,  as  well  as  of  his  dexterity 
in  all  sorts  of  games  and  martial  exercises ;  but 
the  account  of  this  matter  may  well  be  isuspect-^ 
ed  of  great  exaggeration,  if  not  of  absolute  fic- 
tion.    A  display  of  a  similar  kind  at  Rome  is 
next  attributed  to  him.     It  is  more  certain  that 
he  was  at  Venice,  where  he  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  the  public  favour  by  .a  Latin  poem  in 
praise  of  the  city,  and  where  he  contracted  an 
acquaintance  witn  several  eminent  literary  cha- 
racters.    Among  these  was  Aldus  Manutius 
the  younger,  from  whose  testimony  is  collected 
almost  the  only  authentic  account  of  Crichton's 
uncommon  talents.     From  his  narration,  con- 
tained indeed  in  a  high-flown  dedication  of  the 
Paradoxes  of  Cicero  to  Crichton  himself,  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  possessed,  or  pretended  to,  the 
knowledge  of  ten  languages,  as  well  as  of  all 
kinds  of  science,  and  all  gymnastic  exercises ; 
that  he  had  spoken  with  the  greatest  applause 
before  the  doge  and  senate  of  Venice,  and  in 
many  assemblies  of  learned  men,  who  flocked 
from  all  parts  to  behold  him  \  and  that,  in  par- 
ticular, he  had  held  a  solemn  disputation  before 
the  university  of  Padua,  commencing  with  an 
extemporaneous  poem  in  its  praise,  and  main- 
tained six  hours,  with  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors, on  a  variety  of  topics,  especially  the 
aristotelian  philosophy;  all  coiicluded  with  an 
unpremeditated  oration  in  praise  of  ignorance. 
He  afterwards  sustained  a  scholastic  conflict  for 
three  days,  against  all  opposers,  in  any  form 
which  they  chose.      This  scene    appears   to 
have  passed  in  1580.     He  then  visited  Man- 
tua ;  and  a  story  is  told,  but  from  no  good  au- 
thority, of  his  killing  in  a  duel  a  famous  master 
of  the  sword,  who  had  foiled  the  most  eminent 
fencers  of  the  time,  and  had  lately  killed  three 
antagonists.     His  reputation  caused  him  to  be 
chosen  by  Gonzaga  duke  of  Mantua,  preceptor 
to  his  son  Vincenzo,  a  riotous  and  dissolute 
youth*   No^joog  after,  as  he  was  rambling  one 


mght  of  the  carnival  in  the  3trtiets.  o£  Maiktnai 
with  his  guitar,  he  was  attacked  by  $olne  a9-< 
sassins,  and,  after  a  brave  defence*  lost  hm 
life;  and  his  own>popil  was  suspected  to  ha^cr 
been  a  contriver  and  actor  in  the  deed«  Thnl 
is  said  to  have  happened  in  1583. .  Such  ap- 
pears to  be  the  outline  of  Crichton's  life .  and 
character,  divested  of  the  marvellous  and  mart 
nifestly  false  additions  of  some  of  his  biogra* 
phers,  particularly  of  the  absurd  and-  bom«» 
bastical  sir  Thomas  Urquhart.  From  this  it 
may  be  gathered,  that  he  possessed  uncommon 
dexterity  of  body  and  quickness  of  understands 
ing,  with  a  due  degree  of  confidence.  Hi^ 
great  readiness  at  disputa.tion  will  not  be  highly 
estimated  by  those  who  know  how  easy  it  was 
to  hold  arguments  upon  any  topic  whatsoever 
in  the  forms  of  the  schools  \  and  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  certain,  that  real  knowledge  would 
never  have  made  such  boastful  pretensions* 
Of  his  classical  proficience  he  has,  rather  uo« 
fortunately,  left  specimens  by  which  it  may  be 
measured.  These  are  four  Latin  poems,  of 
such  very  moderate  poetical  merit,  and  so  faulty 
in  language  and  prosody,  that  they  must  abso*- 
lutely  exclude  him  from  the  rank  of  the  emi- 
nent an^  cultivated  scholars  of  that  age.  They 
are  his  only  relics.  The  rest  of  him  is  an  air- 
blown  bubble  of  reputation,  which  at.  length 
appears  Xo  have  burst  from  the  tenuity  df  its 
'  texture. 

The  article  of  **  Crichton,"  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Biographia  Britafinicay  from  which 
this  account  is  abridged,  is  a  masterly  piece  of 
biographical  criticism. — A. 

CRILLON,  Louis  de  Berthon  de,  ^ 
knight  of  Malta  and  distinguished  captain,  was 
of  an  illustrious  family,  originally  from  Italy, 
settled  in  the  Venaissin,  and  was  born  in  154c* 
He  served  at  the  siege  of  Calais  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  afterwards  signalised  himself  in  the 
battles  'of  Dreux,  Jamac,  and  Moncontour, 
against  the  Huguenots.  He  was  at  the  battle 
of  Lepanto,  as  knight  of  Malta,  in  157 1,  and 
was  chosen,  though  wounded^  to  carry  the 
news  of  the  victory  to  the  pope  and  the  king,  of 
France.  He  assisted  at  the  si.ege  of  Rocl^lle 
in  1573.  Notwithstanding  his  zeal  for  the  ca- 
tholic religion,  he  took  part  against  the  League, 
in  favour  of  his  lawful  king,  Henry  III. ;  and 
he  was  so  much  esteemed  by  that  monarch, 
as  to  be  created  by  him  mestrt-dc-camp  of  his 
regiment  of  guards,  and  knight  of  his  orders. 
"Yet,  when  that  weak  prince  ventured  to  pro- 
pose to  Crillon  the  assassination  of  his  capital 
foe,  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  generous  soldier 
refused  to  be  concerned  in  such  a  deedj  but  of- 
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ficd  by  Diogenes  Lacrtius.  Being  a  rich  man, 
and  of  a  quiet  and  easy  temper,  who  would 
sooner  part  with  his  money  on  no  ground  than 
engage  in  a  suit  at  law,  he  was  harassed  and 
plundered  by  a  set  of  men  who  are  in  all 
places,  and  at  all  times,  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  such  a  disposition ;  until,  by  the  advice  of 
-Socrates,  he  fixed  upon  a  poor,  but  able  lawyer, 
of  that  troublesome  cast,  and  by  constantly  re- 
taining him  to  fight  his  former  associates  at 
;thcir  own  weapons,  preserved  himself  and  his 
^  friends  from  being  molested  by  their  knavish 
arts.  I)iog.  Laert*  lib.  it,  Xenoph,  Mem,  lib.  it* 
4!ap.  9.     S^idas.     Eayle. — ^M. 

CRITOLAUS,  a  peripatetic  phikwapher, 
was  a  native  of  Phaselis,  a  sea-port  town  of 
Xycia*  Arriving  at  Athens,  he  became  the  sucf- 
xessor  of  Aristo,  ahd,  excepting  Diodorus  who 
was  his  disciple,  the  last  who  filled  the  chair  of 
the  peripatetic  school  in  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion. Of  the  hl^  estimation  in  which  his 
-talents  were  held  we  n\ay  form  an  idea  from 
the  circumstance^  that  he  was  fixed  upon  by 
the  people  o£  Athens,  jointly  with  Carneades 
die  academic,  and  Diogenes  the  stoict  to  under- 
take aa  embassy  to  the  Roman  senate,  to  ob- 
tain the  mitigation  of  a  fine  laid  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  citjr,  without  their  having  been 
heard  in  their  own  defence,  and  to  impress  the 
Romans  with  favourable  sentiments  of  the  lite- 
rature and  eloquence  of  Greece-  We  have 
already  noticed  the  effects  produced  by  their 
embassy  under  the  article  Carneades.  Crito- 
laus  was  said  to  have  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  the  world.  Stanlefs  Hist.  Phil. 
Mfifold's  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  i.— M. 

CROESE,  Gerard,  a  Dutch  protestant 
divine,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year 
1642.  After  going  through  the  usual  course 
^of  studies  preparatory  to  me  ministerial  office, 
in  that. city  and  at  Leyden,  he  accompanied  the 
son  x)f  tnc  famous  admiral  Dc  Ruyter  to 
.Smyrna,  most  probably  in  the  capacity  of  chap- 
lain. On  his  return  he  made  some  stay  in 
.England,  where  .he  was  invited  to  settle  at 
•Norwich;  but  preferring  his  native  country, 
hj5  was  successively  minister  to  the  Dutch 
troops  in  garrison  at  Ypres,  and  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Ablas,  hear  Dordt,  in.  South  Holland. 
At  that  place  he  died  in  the  year  17 10.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  Historia  Quackeriana, 
mt  dc  vulgo  dictis  Quackeris,  ab  ortu,  usque 
ad  recens  natum  schiM^a,"  1695,  8vo.  \  <<  Ho^ 
merus  Hebrxus,  aive  Histpria  Hebraeorum  ab 
'  Hooaero,  Hebraicia  nominib.us  ac  Sententiis  con- 
sctipta,  in  Odysaea  &  Iliade,  e^i^posita  &  illus- 
ttato,"  I7P4,  i2tSLQ, ;  together  with  "  Disser- 


tations" on  various  subjects,  &c.  These  works, 
whimsical  and  strange  as  the  author's  turn  of 
thinking  may  appear  from  the  subject  of  the 
second  article  above  enumerated,  will  furnish 
the  learned  reader  with  numerous  ingenious 
criticisms  and  profound  investigations,  from 
which  he  will  receive  entertainment,  if  not  in- 
struction. Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Diet. 
Bibliog,  isfc.—M. 

CRCESUS,  a  prince  famous  in  ancient  his- 
tory, was  the  fifth  and  last  king  of  Lydih. '  At 
the  age  of  thirty-five  he  succeeded  his  father 
Alyattes,  the  date  of  which  is  reckoned  about 
B.C.  557.  '  Actuated  by  the  ambition  of  ex- 
tending bis  dominions,  he  first  made  war  upon 
the  Ephesians,  whose  city  he  took.  He  next 
attacked  the  Greek  states  of  Ionia  and  -/Eolia, 
which  he  obliged  to  pay  him  tribute.  Proceed- 
ing in  his  career  of  conquest,  he  reduced  all 
the  states  of  Lesser  Asia  between  his  own 
kingdom  and  the  river  Halys;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  also  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
Sacaeans,  a  nation  of  Scythia.  By  these  suc- 
cesses he  became  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  monarchs  then  living,  and  the  wealth 
of  Crcesus  passed  into  a  proverb.  He  was  ex- 
tremely liberal  of  his  donations  to  all  the 
celebrated  temples  of  his  time;  a  species  of 

Eiety  for  wliich  conquerors  in  all  ages  have 
een  distinguished.  He  also  entertained  learn- 
ed men  at  his  court,  and  the  visit  he.  received 
from  the  Athenian  legislator,  Solon,  is  a  cele- 
brated incident  in  the  life  of  that  philosopher. 
When  Crcesus  had  made  a  display  before  him 
of  all  his  treasures,  he  aaked  Solon  whom  he 
conceived  to  be  the  most  fortunate  man  he  had 
ever  knovm ;  not  doubtine  thlt  the  compliment 
would  be  paid  to  himself.  Solon  first  named 
Tellus,  a  virtuous  Athenian^  who  died  fighting 
victoriously  for  his  country ;  then  Cleobis  and 
Biton,  two  youne  Argives,  who  died  suddenly 
in  the  temple  or  Juno,  after  having  given  a 
signal  display  of  filial  piety.  **  And  what  do 
you  think  of  me  V*  said  the  disappointed  mo-  , 
narch.  "  I, pronounce  no  man  fortunate,"  re- 
plied Solon,  "  before  his  death.'*  Croesus,  it 
is  said,  dismissed  the  philosopher,  contemptu* 
ously,  as  one  unacquainted  with  the  worlds 
bjut  soon  after  he  was  nuade  to  feel  the  instabi- 
lity of  his  happiness,  by  the  loss  of  his  favou- 
rite son  Atys,  who  was  accidentally  killed  in  a 
wild-boar  chace.  The,  conquests  of  the  great 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  then  began  to  make  nim 
uneasy,  and  he. determined,  if  possible,  to  check 
his  progress.  Before  he  engaged  in  this  under- 
taking, he  consulted  all  the  most  celebrated 
orai^lps  concerning  the  (utvirp  ^ci^t*    That  of 
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DeIpKof»  which  had  particularly  gained  hi$ 
confidence,  is  said  to  have  returned  tor  answer : 
*<  If  Croesus  crosses  the  Haiys,  he  will  put  an 
end  to  a  great  empire."  Understandine  this 
response  in  a  favourable  sense,  he  raised  torces» 
made  alliances,  and  marched  into  Cappadocia. 
He  took  several  towns,  and  at  length  encamped 
near  Sinope,  where  he  was  met  by  Cyrus  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  host.  A  general  en- 
gagement ensued,  which  was  indecisive  in  the 
neld ;  but  Crccsus  thought  proper  next  day  to 
begin  his  retreat.  He  reached  his  capital, 
Sardis,  and  imprudently  disbanded  his  tropps ; 
soon  after  which  he  was  surprised  by  an  inva* 
eion  from  Cyrus.  He  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
resistance ;  and  the  Lydians  with  their  cavalry, 
in  which  they  excelled,  made  an  attack  upon 
the  Persian  army.  Cyrus  repelled  it  by  using 
the  stratagem  of  placing  in  front  his  camels, 
the  first  sight  and  smell  of  which  horses  are 
unable  to  support.  Croesus  was  compelled  to 
shut  himself  up  in  Sardis,  which  was  soon  after 
invested,  and  taken  by  assault,  B.C.  544.  The 
king  was  near  losing  his  life  in  the  action,  but 
it  was  saved,  according  to  the  story,  by  the  ^x- 
traordinarv  effort  of  his  only  remaining  son, 
who  was  Dom  dumb.  This  young  man,  be-, 
holding  a  soldier  about  to  kill  his  father,  sud- 
denly tound  his  voice,  and  cried  out,  ^*  Soldier, 
spare  king  Croesus  !"  It  is  added,  that  thence* 
forth  he  continued  to  speak  readily.  Croesus 
was  made  captive,  and,  according  to  Hero* 
dotus,  was  near  undergoing  a  worse  fate  than 
that  he  had  escaped.  He  was  condemned  bv 
the  conqueror  to  be  burnt  alive,  along  with 
fourteen  young  Lydians*  He  was  ascending 
the  pile,  when  a  recollection  of  the  words  of 
Soloit  came  into  his  mind,  and  he  thrice  loudly 
called  upon  his  name.  Cyrus,  on  hearing  him, 
enquired  by  an  interpreter,  ^vho  was  the  sub- 
ject of  his  exclamation ;  Cruesus  then  related 
the  story  of  that  philosopher's  visit  and  dis* 
course  to  him.  The  conqueror  was  so  much 
moved  with  this  striking  instance  of  the  muta- 
bility of  fortune,  that  he  pardoned  Crossus, 
and  received  him  to  favour.  The  first  request 
of  the  unfortunate  king  was,  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  send  to  Delphos  the  fetters  he  had 
worn,  as  a  token  of  the  event  of  the  oracle. 
This  was  done ;  but  the  oracle  replied  by  re- 
ferring to  the  ambiguity  of  its  response,  and 
laid  the  blame,  as  usual,  upon  the  decrees  of 
fate  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  Croesus  was  satisfied 
with  the  excuse.  Cyrus  afterwards  treated  his 
captive  with  distinction,  allowing  him  to  retain 
the  royal  title,  and  taking  him  as  a  companion 
in  his  expeditions.  Upon  a  revolt  of  the  Ly- 
VOL.  ill. 


dians  against  the  Persian  dominion,  whai 
Cyrus  vras  preparing  to  extirpate  the  whole 
nation,  Croesus  h  related  to  have  obtained  par- 
don for  his  former  subjects,  and  to  have  advised, 
that  in  order  to  quench  all  remains  of  a  mar- 
tial spirit,  they  should  be  obliged  to  wear  long 
garments,  and  employ  themselves  exclusively  in 
occupations  ministering  to  luxury ;  in  cbnse* 
quence  of  which  they  became  the  most  effemi- 
nate, and  dissolute  people  of  the  East.  Cyrus 
at  his  death  recommended  Croesus  to  his  son 
Cambyses,  as  one  in  whose  counsels  he  might 
confide;  but  that  frantic  and  vicious  prince 
soon  began  to  treat  him  ill,  and  one  day  took 
up  his  bow  to  shoot  him.  Croesus  escaped, 
but  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death* 
This  sentence,  however,  was  not  executed,  and 
Cambyses  testified  much  satisfaction  at  seeing 
him  alive,  though  he  punished  the  disobedience 
of  his  officers  with  death.  It  is  not  known 
what  farther  became  of  Croesus,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable he  did  not  long  survive.  Herodotus^  /.  u 
Plutarch  in  Solone,     Univers,  Hist*  — A.  . 

CROFl\  Herbert,  a  respectable  divine 
and  prelate  of  the  church  of  England,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  the  third  son  of  sir 
Herbert  Croft,  of*^  Croft  castle  in  Hereford* 
shire,  and  born  in  1603,  at  Great  Milton,  near 
Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  his  mother  being  then 
on  a  journey  to  London.  His  early  education 
he  received  in  the  county  of  Hereford  j  whence, 
about  the  year  161 6,  he  was  sent  to  the  uni^ 
versity  of  Oxford,  and  entered,  as  is  supposed} 
in  Christ-churcji  college.  But  his  father  hav- 
ing soon  afterwards  embraced  the  popish  reli* 
gion,  and  becoming  a  lay  brother  in  the  bene* 
die  tine  monastery  at  Douay,  upon  his  com* 
mand  he  went  over  to  him,  and  was  placed  ii^ 
the  English  college  of  Jesuits  at  St.  Omer's; 
where  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  reconcile  him^ 
self  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  enter  into 
the  order.  Some  time  before  his  father's  death, 
however,  which  took  place  about  five  years 
after  Mr.  Croft  had  quitted  his  native  country, 
having  occasion  to  return  thither  to  transact 
some  family  affairs,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Morton,  bishop  of  Durham,  who 
was  the  means  of  brineing  him  back  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church  of  England.  Soon  after- 
wards, at  the  desire  of  Dr.  Laud,  he  went  a 
second  time  to  Oxford,  and  was  matriculated 
there,  and  admitted,  a  student  aC  Christ-church 
college.  In  the  year  1635  ^^  supplicated  the 
university  that  the  time  which  he  had  spent  in 
the  study  of  theology  in  foreign  nations  might 
be  reckoned  to  him  as  if  he  had  continuoi 
there  >   which  being    allowed,    he  perfoi;med 
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wkfi  app?auM  tlie  exeitises  vequired  by  the 
Stamt4s>  and  w^s  in  the  following  year  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  batchelor  in  divinity.  About 
At  same  time  he  entered  into  orders,  and  be- 
came minister  of  a  church  in  Gloucestershire, 
^nd  rector  of  Harding,  in  Oxfordshire.  In  the 
▼ear  163^  he  attended  the  carl  of  Northumber- 
'  land  in  his  expedition  to  Scotland,  as  his  chap- 
hiin  ;  and  was  also  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  of  Salisbury.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
divinity,  being  then  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his 
ftiajesty}  and  in  1640  was  made  a  prebendary 
of  Worcester.  la  the  year  1641  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  canonry  of  Windsor;  and  in  the  year 
1644  was  nominated  dean  of  Hereford,  in  which 
city  he  chiefly  resided,  until  his  spirited  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  roy?ilty,  and  the  freedom 
with  which  he  defended  the  interests  of  that 
ehurch  of  which  he  was  a  member,  rendered 
him  an  object  of  resentment  to  the  parliamen- 
tary forces  who  had  obtained  possession  of  it. 
From  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war,  he  had  often  been  employed  in  ser- 
vices on  behalf  of  the. regal  party,  attended 
with  no  small  difficulty  and  personal  hazard. 
His  exertions  in  these  services  were  a  severe 
fax  on  his  small  fortune  5  especially  as  from 
the  cixcum stances  of  the  times  he  was  enabled 
to  derive  little,  if  any,  benefit  from  his  different 
preferments.  In  the  year  1659,  by  the  succes- 
sive deaths  of  his  elder  brothers,  he  succeeded 
to  his  family  estate,  and  was  delivered  from  his 

Jecuniary  embarrassments  5  but  the  part  which 
e  had  taken  against  the  men  in  power,  in- 
duced him  to  retire  from  his  native  county; 
where  he  was  a  more  immediate  object  of  no- 
tice and  jealousy,  and  to  wait,  in  privacy,  the 
result  of  the  political  contests  of  that  period, 
at  a  friend's  house  in  Worcestershire.  On  the 
restoration  of  king  Charles  IT.  he  was  reinstated 
in  his  different  preferments  in  the  church  ;  and, 
in  the  year  1661,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Hereford.  He  had  afterwards,  more  than  once, 
offers  of  more  valuable  bishoprics,  but  he  con- 
stantly declined  them,  and  would  accept  of  no 
additional  office,  excepting  the  deanery  of  the 
chapel  royal,  to  which  he  was  appointed  ,in  the 
year  1669,  and  which  he  did  not  retain  longer 
than  two  years.  From  that  time  he  appears  to 
have  been  so  disgusted  with  the  profligate 
manners,  and  intolerant  practises  of  Ac  court, 
Aat  he  confined  himself  chiefly  to  his  bishop- 
ric, the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  in  the 
most  conscjentious  and  exemplary  manner. 
He  was  exceedingly  strict  in  examining  into 
tbe  characters  and  abilities  of  candidates  for 


orders  y  and  very  commendably  refused  to  con^^ 
fer  the  prebends  of  his  cathedral  oa  any  wha 
would  not  engage  to  reside  within  his  diocese, 
that  the  duties  of  the  church  might  not  be 
neglected,  and  that  he  might  have  it  in  his 
power  to  encourage  active  and  useful  clergy* 
men,  by  granting  those  dignities  as  augmenta- 
tions to  small  livings.  He  at  the  same  tim^ 
set  before  them  an  admirable  pattern  of  the 
clerical  character,  both  in  the  sanctity  and 
amiableness  of  his  manners,  and  his  diligence 
in  plain  practical  preaching,  in  visiting  the  sick^ 
and  promoting,  on  all  proper  occasions,  edify- 
ing and  improving  conversation ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  comparatively  small  income,  he 
was  singularly  hospitable  and  charitable,  but 
without  the  least  mixture  of  ostentation.  His 
lordsliip's  memory,  however,  deserves  to  be  held 
in  particular  respect,  on  account  of  the  mode- 
ration and  candour  which  he  shewed  towards 
those  whose  consciences  would  not  permit 
them  to  conform  to  the  church  of  which  he 
was  a  prelate,  and  his  avowed  abhorrence  of 
every  measure  of  the  legislature  which  wore 
the  least  appearance  of  persecution.  In- 
fluenced by  this  truly  christian  spirit,  in  the 
year  1675,  when  the  enmity  of'  the  court 
against  the  dissenters  was  at  its  greatest  height^ 
and  when  the  best  friends  to  the  church  of 
England,  and  to  the  protestant  religion,  were 
desirous  of  extending  to  them  the  benefits  of  a 
legal  toleration,  he  published  a  little  work,  en  - 
titled  "  Naked  Truth }  or,  Ac  true  State  of  the 
primitive  Church,**  4to.  In  this  work,  which 
excited  uncommon  notice  and  attention  at  the 
time  when  it  appeared,  he  pleaded  the  cause  of 
christian  union,  forbearance,  and  humanity, 
with  a  zeal  and  freedom  that  reflect  the  highest 
honour  on  his  principles,  and  on  his  temper. 
The  change  in  the  circumstances,  manners, 
and  controversies  of  the  times,  renders  it  a 
work  of  comparatively  little  importance  in  the 
present  day,  but  does  not  detract  from  the 
great  merit  due  to  the  author  for  the  spirit  and 
motives  with  which  he  sent  it  into  the  world. 
It  gave  occasion  to  a  controversy,  in  which  ar* 
gument,  invective,  and  wit,  were  alternately 
employed  by  the  difierent  combatants,  as  the 
curious  may  learn  from  the  notice  taken  of 
theii  productions  in  the  authorities  referred  to 
below.  Bishop  Croft,  however,  took  no  part 
in  the  debate,  satisfied  with  having  done  his 
duty  in  recommending  the  conduct  which  ap- 
peared to  him  most  congenial  with  the  true 
genius  of  that  religion  of  which  he  was  a 
minister,  and  regardless  of  the  obloquy  which 
bigots  and  party  politicians  endeavoured  to  at« 
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tlch  fo  h»  cWactcr.    Spme  'lune  ifter  this 
controversy  subsi(led>  our  prelate  gare  another 
strong  proof  of  his  conscientiousness  and  dis- 
interested spirit,  by  forming  a  resolution  to  re- 
sign his  bishopric  5  the  motiTCs  for  which  he 
explained  in  a  long  letter  to  the  learned  doctor 
StilHngfleet.     Tlie  principal  of  them  were,  the 
deriving  the  chief  income  of  his  $ee  from  in>- 
projpriate  tYthes,  which  he  thought  ought  in 
justice   to  be   applied   to  the  maintenance   of 
parochial  ministers  5  the  power  of  lay  chancel- 
lorSf  who  arc  supreme  and  uncontrolled  in  the 
bishop's  court,  and  may  be  guilty  of  abuses,  or 
countenance  disorders  which  the  bishops  are 
incapable  of  remedying ;  the  necessity  that  he 
was  under  of  ordaining  men,  'pooTly  qualified, 
for  small  livings,  which  men  of  better  capaci- 
"ties  would  not  dccept ;  the  troublesome  law- 
suits to  which  bishops  became  liable,  for  the 
sake  of  defending  the  rights  of  their  sees ;  and 
the  obligation  which  he  v/as  under  to  attend  tlie 
service  of  parliament,  incompatible  with  the  ap-« 
propriate  duties  of  a  minister  of  religion.  Buthe 
was  prevailed  upon  by  the  answer  of  Dr.  Stil* 
lingfleet,  and  the  remonstrances  of  numerous 
friends  that  such  a  step  would  prove  highly 
detrimental  tq  the  interests  of  the  established 
church)  to  relinquish  his  determination,  and  to 
continue  his   pious  labours  in   the  e^scopal 
character  until  his  death,^  which  took  place  in- 
the  year    1691.      Besides  his   Naked  Truth, 
bishc^  Croft  published  *•  A  LettiCr  to  a^  Friend, 
concerning    popish    Idolatry,'*     1679,     4^^*  > 
'*  Somo  Animadversions  on  a  Book  entitldd« 
TAt  Thio^y  (f  the  Earfk^*  itfgj,   8vo.-,    «  A 
short  Di^otir^  concerning  the  Reading  iiis 
Majesty's  late  Declaration  in  Churches,"  1688, 
4to. ;    "  The  Legacy  of  the  Rieht  Reverend 
Father  in  Gk)d,  Herbert,  Lord  Bt3iop  of  Here- 
ford, to  his  Diocese ;  or,  a  short  Determination 
of  all  Controversies  we  have  with  the  Papists 
by  God's  Holy  Word,"  4to.  5  cotisfeting  of  an 
epistle  to  the  people  within  his  diocese,  a  pre- 
face, some  sermons,  together  with  a  supple- 
ment, and  a  tract  on  the  Lord's  supper :  and 
single  sermons,  preached  on  different  occasions. 

Wodd*i  Ath,  Oft,  wL  IL     3iog.  Briton M. 

CROFT,  William,  Mus.  D.  a  musical  com- 
poser of  merit,  was  born-  in  1677  at  Nether  Eat- 
ington,  in  Warwickshire.  He  WAs  educatedln 
the  diapel-royal  under  Dr.  Blow,  and  his  lirst 
preferment  was  to  the  pkce  of  organist  at  St. 
Anne^s,  Westminst^f.  In-  i  707  be  was  made 
joint-*organisc  of  the  chapel-royal  with  his 
master;  and  upon  Dr.  Blow'sdeath,  in  1708, 
he  obtained  the  place  of  sole- organist,  with  that 
ef  mascer  of  tb&chitdreil,  and  composer  for  the 


chapel ;  and  likewise  that  of  org^st  to  Wdst--: 
minster*abbey.    He^exerted  himself  with  diji-  • 
gence  in  these  posts,  and  maintained  great  re*. 
spectability  of  character,   avoiding  all  profea^ 
sional  parties  and  quarrels,  and  acting  on  all  • 
occasions  with  propriety  and  dignity.     In  171a 
he  published,  anonymously,  a  collection  of  se-r 
lect  anthems  used  at  the  chapels-royal,  under - 
the  title  of  "  Divine  Harmony  :'*  it  contains 
the  words  only,  not  the  music.     In  1715  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  music  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  university  of  Oxford.     His  exercise 
on  this  occasion  was  the  setting  of  two  odes, 
one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  English,  written  by 
Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Joseph  Frapp.     H6  was- 
frequently  employed  to  commemorate  the  vie*- 
tories  in  queen  Anne's  reign,  by  the  composition 
of  thanksgiving  hymns  or  anthems,  performed 
when  the  queen  celebrated  those  events  by  going 
to  church  in  state.     In  1724  he  publisned,  by 
subscription,  a  collection   of  his   own  choral 
compositions,  in  two  volumes  folio,  under  the 
title  of  "  Musica  Sacra,  or  select  Anthems  in 
Score."    This  splendid  work,  which  was  the  • 
first  of  the  kind  engraven  onpewter  plates  in 
score, 'is  the  foundation  of  his  musical  fameV 
Dr.  Burney,  after  some  particular  remarks  upon 
the  principal  pieces,  concludes  with  observing^  > 
that  ^he  author,  "  though  he,  perhaps,  never 
reaches  the  sublime,  yet  is  sometinies  grdsd, 
and  often  pathetic      Hi;^  allegros   are  alwaya  . 
more  feeble  than  his  slow  movements."     ur* 
Croft  died  in  1727,  and  was  buried  in  West-  • 
minster-abbey,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  his  friend  and  admirer  Hum- 
phrey Wyrley  Birch,  esq.     Dr.  Croft,  besides 
his  church  musicy  composed  some  .solos  and 
sonatas,  and  set  several  soiigs^  amoiig  which  Is 
the  well-known  piece  of  Mr.  Byromy   "  My 
time,  O  ye  Muses.'*      Bumefi  Hist,  of  Mmic* 
V9L  IIL  Hawkinses  Hist.  Music y  vol.  F.^A. 

.CROFTON,  Zachart,    an  accurate  and 
learned'  xion^-conformist  divine>  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  bom  and  received  the  prin- 
cipal p^rt  of  his  education  in  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin,    H!e  was  one  of  the  fugitives  from  Ireland 
into  England,  when  his  native  country  became 
a  scene  of  civ'd  war  and  massacre,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  and  arrived  in  a  destitute ' 
condition  at  Chester,  with  only  one  groat  in  his 
pocket,  which  he  spent  the  first  night  after  be- 
came on  shore.     His  sufferings,  however,  andr 
excellent  character  and  abilities,  soon  procured 
him  friends ;  and  not  k)ng  afterwards  he  obtain* » 
ed  the  living  of  Wreiisbury  in  Chediire.    in . 
this  situation  he  met  with  much  trouble,  partly,  • 
if  not  principally,' on  account  of  his-^htachEXtehti 
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to  the  cause  of  royalty,  and  was  finalljr  deprived 
of  his  benefice  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the 
instrument  of  government  called  tie  Engagetfunty 
and  for  his  zealous  efforts  in  persuading  others 
to  follow  his  example.  On  this  event  he  came 
to  London,  with  strong  testimonials  in  favour  of 
his  character  and  worth,  from  several  neigh- 
bouring ministers,  and  from  his  parishioners ; 
and  after  having  officiated  as  minister  for  some 
time  at  St.  James's^  Gariickhithe,  obtained  the 
living  of  Sn  Botolph,  Aldgate,  which  he  appears 
to  have  held  till  he  was  ejected  under  ttie  act 
of  uniformity.  Soon  after  the  restoration  he 
entered  into  a  controversy  with  bishop  Gauden, 
respecting  the  obligation  of  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant;  for  which  he  pleaded  with  much 
s^pirit,  not  as  binding  a  man  ro  rebellion,  or  to 
any  thing  unlawful,  but  as  a  proper  national 
vow  of  reformation,  obliging  every  one  that 
took  it  to  be  against  schism,  popery,  prelacy, 
and  profaneness,  and  to  defend  die  king.  By 
the  boldness  and  freedom  which  he  displayed  in 
this  controversy,  he  provoked  the  indignation  of 
the  bishops  and  the  court,  and  was  committed 
prisoner  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  detained 
for  a  long  time,  at  a  vast  expence,  notwithstand- 
ing Ihat  his  means  of  subsistence  were  but 
•canty,  and  that  he  had  to  support  a  wife  and 
seven  small  children.  His  **  Case  sot>erly  con- 
sidered and  plainly  stated,  &c.''  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1 66 If  and  dedicated  to  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  must  have  made  an  ingenuous  adver- 
sary blush  at  the  means  of  confutation  to  which 
his  opponents  had  recourse.  Having  at  length 
obtained  his  liberty  by  a  petition  to  the  crovni, 
be  retired  into  Cheshire,  where  he  was  again 
harassed  by  imprisonment ;  and  when  he  was 
released,  endeavoured  to  maintain  his  family  by 
keeping  a  grocer's  shop.  From  that  county  he 
afterwards  removed  to  a  small  farm  in  Bedford- 
shire^ whence,  in  1667,  he  relumed  to  London, 
and  set  up  a  school  in  the  parish  of  Aldgate, 
where  the  knowledge  of  his  virtues  and  abflities 
procured  him  much  encouragement.  In  this 
skOationhe  died  about  the  year  1672.  While  , 
he  was  in  the  Tower  he  constantly  attended  the 
chapel-service,  and,  most  probably,  the  service 
of  the  established  church  in.  the  other  places  of 
his  icsidenee ;  since,  in  his  judgment,  he  was 
averse  to  separating  from  the  parish  churches, 
notwithstanding  their  conformity,  when  he  was 
not  himself  obliged  as  a  minister  to  use  the 
common  prayer,*>or  the  ceremonies.  This  kind 
of  communion  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  publi- 
cations, by  himself^  and  less  complyii^  non- 
conformists, whkh  are  now  forgotten.  Besides 
the  pieces  to  which  we  have  sdready  adverted^ 


he  vris  the  author  of  numerous  controversial 
tracts,  sermons,  &c.  the  titles  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  Calamy's  account  of  the  ejected  mini- 
sters, and  continuation  of  that  account,  from 
whidi  the  preceding  particulars  are  extract* 
ed.— M. 

CROIUS,  or  De  Croi,  John,  a  learned 
French  protestant  minister,  in  the  seventeenth 
century^  •  was  bom  at  Useze,  and  officiated  as 
minister  successively  in  the  church  at  Beziers, 
and  that  of  his  native  place.  He  died  in  the 
year  1659.  He  was  the  author  of  several  books 
of  controversy,  in  the  French  language ;  one  of 
which  was  designed  to  prove  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  Geneva  from  the  scriptures,  and  dedi« 
cated  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  another, 
entitled,  <<  Augustine  Supposititious,  or  Reasons 
that  make  it  appear  that  the  four  Books  of  the* 
Symbol,  which  are  in  the  ninth  Volume  of  St. . 
Augustine's  Works,  are  none  of  his,  but  of  seve- 
ral Authors  who  took  his  Name,  &c."  but  the 
works  which  do  him  most  honour  are  written 
in  Latin,  and  affi:>rd  sufficient  evidence  of 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  languages, 
with  critical  and  Jewish  learning,  with  ecclesi* 
astical  antiquity,  and  with  philology  and  gene>» 
ral  literature.  Thev  are  <'  Specimen  Conjee- 
turarum  &  Observationum  in  quaedam  OrigeniS| 
Iren^i,  &  TertuUiani  Loca,"  1632  ;  and  "  Ob- 
servationes  sacrx  &  historicse  in  Novum  Testa- 
mentum,''  1644.  In  the  celebrated  disputes 
among  the  French  protestants,  occasioned  by 
Amyraut's  treatise  On  Grace  and  Predestina* 
tion,  he  at  first  joined  the  Particularists,  or  high 
Calvinists  ;  but  afterwards  embraced  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Universalifts,  which  do  not  difier 
essentially  from  Pelegianism  or  Arminianism.. 
Boyle.— M. 

CROIX-DU-MAINE,  Francis JGrude'  de 
LA,  a  writer  often  quoted  by  French  biblio- " 
graphers,  was  bom  in  the  province  of  Maine,  ia 
1552.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Paris,  and  at  an  early  age  displayed  a  great  passion 
for  the  collection  of  books.  In  1584  he  pub« 
lished  his  *'  Bibliotheque  Fran9oise,"  which  is 
a  general  catalogue  of  all  French  writers  who 
have  written  in  their  own  language.  As  the. 
earliest  of  the  kind,  and  the  fruit  of  considerable 
research,  it  is  valuable,  though  imperfect  and 
incorrect.  He  promised  also  a  Bibliotheque 
Latine  of  French  authors,  and  an  account  of 
libraries  and  cabinets  in  France,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  made  any  progress  in  executing 
them.  He  published,  however,  the  plan  of  a 
complete  library,  addressed  to  king  Henrj  III. 
in  1583.  He  had  the  misfortune  of  being  as*-^ 
sassinated  at  Tours^  in  1592.    The  last  cditiQp.. 
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#f  his  Biblioth^uc  was  giTcn,  aion^  with 
that  of  Verdtcr»  hj  M.  Rigolet  de  Juvigni,  in 
5  vols.  4to.  1772, 1773-  Moreru  N<mv%  Diet. 
Hist. — A.    ' 

CROMWELL,  Thomas,  carl  of  Essex,  a 
person  of  great  authority  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VlIL  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  at  Putney  in 
Surrey.  His  father,  iwHio  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  some  property,  eave  him  a  tolerable 
education  at  a  private  schooL  What  was  his 
original  destination  in  life  does  not  appear ;  but 
he  found  some  means  of  indulging  an  early  in- 
clination for  travelling  into  foreign  countries, 
and  by  his  diligence  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
business,  and  an  acauaintance  with  modem 
languages.  His  qualincations  caused  him  to  be 
employed  as  clerk  to  the  English  factory  at  Ant^ 
werp.  In  15 10  he  embraced  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  visit  to  Rome.  A  large  interval  of 
his  life  here  occurs  of  which  we  have  no  certain 
information.  It  is  said  that  he  served  some 
time -as  a  soldier  in  the  duke. of  Bourbon's  anuy, 
and  that  he  was  present  at  the  sack  of  Rome. 
As  that  event  happened  in  l$^^%  Crbm- 
well's  presence  at  it  is  incompatible  with  what 
follows.  On  returning  to  England,  he  was 
taken  into  the  family  of  carding  Wolsey ;  and 
ht  so  well  approved  nis  industry  and  talents  for 
business  to  that  minister,  as  to  be  employed  bv 
him  in  afiairs  of  great  importance,  and  atlengtn 
to  become  his  mo^t  confidential  servant.  He 
particularly  assisted  in  Wolsey's  foundation  of 
Lis  two  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich  ^  and  in 
procuring,  in  X52C,  the  suppression  of  some^ 
small  monasteries  for  their  endowment.  At  the 
cardinal's  disgrace  in  1529,  Cromwell  used  his 
utmost  efforts  for  restoring  him  to  the  king's 
favour;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  , 
he  was  then  a  member,  he  Apposed  with  so 
much  effect  the  articles  of  treason  sent  to  it 
against  Wolsey,  that  thev  could  not  pass.  This 
faithful  attachment  to  nis  master  gained  him 
much  credit,  and  caused  him,  after  the  cardinal's 
death,  to  be  taken  into  the  king's  service. 
In  this  he  seems  to  have  engaged  with  all  his 
soul,,  and  with  very  little  scruple  as  to  means. 
He  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  the  king  a  pro- 
ject'for  raising  a  sum  of  money  from  the  clergy, 
which  was,  to  involve  them  all  in  the  charge  of 
zpremuttire^  on  pretext  of  the  illegality  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance  taken  to  the  pope  by  the 
bishops  on  consecration.  He  was  sent  to  the 
convocation  under  the  king's  -authority  to  ac- 
quaint the  clergy  with  this  unwelcome  news,, 
and  by  producing  a  copy  of  the  consecration 
oath»  ne  so  intimidated  tnem,  that  they  agreed 
to  compound,  for  the  alleged  crime  by  a -gift. 


of  near  zao,ooo!.  By  this  and  other  goo<f 
services  to  the  crown,  his  advancement  proceed- 
ed rapidly.  He  was  knighted,  was  made  z 
privy-counsellor,  had  several  lucrative  officer 
conterred  upon  him,  and,  in  1534,  rose  to  the 
posts  of  principal  secretary  of  state  and  master 
of  the  rolls.  In  1535  he  was  appointed  to  the 
important,  but  very  invidious,  office  of  visitor- 
general  of  all  the  monasteries  in  England,  in 
order  to  their  suppression.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  tYust  he  seems  more  to  have  regarded  the 

.  will  and  interest  of  his  master,  than  the  prin^-^ 
ciples  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  many  in-* 
stances  are  recorded  of  the  illegal  violence  with 
which  he  and  his  commissioners  proceeded  m^ 
procuring  a  forced  surrender  from  the  monk^ 
and  nuns*  His  services,  however,  were  well 
received  at  court,  and  were  rewarded  by  ad«^ 
vancement  to  the  post  of  lord-keeper  of  the  privy- 
seal,  and  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  by  the 
title  of  baron  Cromwell  of  Okefaam.  After  the 
abolition  of  the  pope's  supremacy,  lord  Crom« 
well  was  created  the  king's  vicar-general,  and 
vicegerent  in  spiritual  affairs,  and  thus  wa» 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
power  in  the  kingdom.  This  he  employed,  a^^ 
openly  as  he  could,  in  promoting  the  reformat* 
tion,  to  which  he  was  probably  inclined  as  well^ 
from  conviction  as  political  interest.  It  is 
said  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of  life,  he  got  byr 
heart  Erasmus's  translation  of  the  New  Testa« 
ment  \  and  his.  residence  in  the  Low-countries- 
was  very  likely  to  have  given  him  a  preposses- 
sion in  favour  of  the  principles  of  the  reformers* 
The  articles  of  religion  which  he  caused  to  be 
published  by  the  royal  authority,  differed  con* 
siderably  from  those  of  the  Romish  church  v- 

,  they  acknowledged  only  three  sacraments,  made 
no  mention  of  tradition,  apd  spoke  doubtfully, 
of  purgatory.  In  his  injunctions  to  the  clergy, 
he  decried  the  superstitious  regard  to  images,, 
relics,  pilgrimages,  and  the  like,  and  exhorted- 
them  to  instruct  the  people  in  ^lain  points  of- 
doctrine  and  morals.  He  encouraged  an  English 
translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was  Coverdale's ; 
of  which,  when  finished,  he  directed  that  a- 
copy  of  tlie  lavge  size  should  be  prpvided  for 
every  parish-church.  His  honours  still  accu- 
mulated. He  vras  made  chief  justice  itinerant 
of  the  forests  beyond  Trent,  knieht  of  the 
garter,  and,  finally,  in  15399  earl  of  Effcx,  and* 
lord  high*chamberlain  of  England.  At  the 
same  time  his  fortune  increased  in  proportion* 
to  his  titles,  and  he  obtained  many  noble: 
manors  and  ample  estates  out  of  the  property  of: 
the  dissolved  religious  foundations.  He  equally^ 
however,  accumulated  a  load  of  envy  and  iU»- 
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will.  The  clergy  and  zealous  catholics  hated 
him  as  their  Wttcrcft  enemy.  The  ancient  no- 
bility were  oil'ended  that  one  of  so  mean  an 
origin  should  have  intruded  into  their  order ; 
and  the  families  of  Bourchier,  who  had  last  pos- 
■sessed  the  earldom  of  Essex,  and  of  de  Vere, 
in  whom  the  ofike  of  high-chamberlain  had 
long  been  hereditary,  looked  upon  him  with 
particular  displeasure.  He  made  himself  odious 
to  the  friends  of  law  and  justice,  by  his  arbi- 
trary proceedings  in  procuring  bills  from  par- 
liament for  the  condemnation  of  persons  on  the 
charge  of  treason,  without  a  hearing,  by  which, 
among  others,  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  and 
marchioness  of  Exeter,  both  of  the  blood-royal, 
were  sentenced  to  death*  But  none  of  these 
circumstances  were  so  fatal  to  him  as  his  inter-* 
ference  in  promoting  die  king's  maitiage  with 
Anne  of  Cleves,  from  whom,  as  being  a  Lu^ 
theran,  he  expected  support.  Her  person  un- 
fortunately proved  so  disagreeable  to  Henry, 
that  he  conceived  a  violent  aversion  to  Oom^ 
well,  on  a(;count  of  his  share  in  the  match ;  and 
as  it  was  his  character  to  sacrifice,  without  the 
kast  feeling  or  compunction,  those  who  had 
rendered  him  the  most  faithful  services^  if  ever 
they  incurred  his  displeasure,  he  resolved  tx> 
make  a  merit  with  Cromwell's  enemies  in  giy*- 
ing  him  up  to  their  resentment.  He  had  now, 
also,  fallen  in  love  with  Catharine  Howard,  a 
lady  allied  to  the  principal  catholic  families, 
which  the  more  readily  disposed  him  to  the  ruin 
of  one  who  ranked  with  the  reformers.  In  June, 
1540,  Cromwell  was  arrested  at  the  council 
table  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  The 
articles  against  him  combined  the  accusations  of 
treason  and  heresy ;  but  the  instances  alleged 
of  the  first  were  either  futile,  or  utterly  im- 
probable. A  bill  of  attainder  was,  however, 
passed  upon  them ;  and  the  example  he  him- 
self had  given  of  condemnation  without  hearing, 
was  practised  against  him*'  Dliring  his  con- 
iincmcht  he  wrote  a  very  humble  letter  to  the 
ling  to  clear  himself  of  any  treasonable  inten- 
tion :  it  concludes,  "  written  with  the  quaking 
hand,  and  most  sorrowful  heart,  of  your  most 
sorrowful  subject."  The  king  had  it  thrice 
read  to  him,  but  without  clianging  his  purpose. 
Of  all  Cromwell's  former  friends^  archbishop 
'Cranmer  alone  ventured  to  intercede  for  this 
fallen  favourite.  He  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to 
•the  kiug,  attesting,  from  h:s  own  knowledge,  the 
loyal  attachment  of  the  prisoner,  who,  he  be- 
lieved, "  loved  his  majesty  no  less  than  God*' — 
a  singular  praise  from  a  prelate !  but  all  dignity 


of  scnttmettt  was  then  lost  in  servile  and  gr6v3/^ 
ing  loyalty.  Lord  Cromwell  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,  July  28,  1540^  with  his  last  breath 
declaring  that  he  died  in  the  faith  of  the  catholic 
church,  from  which  he  confessed  he  had  been 
seduced.  Though  it-  is  perfectly  in  the  mora) 
order  of  things,  that  the  instrument  of  a  tyrant 
should  die  by  tyranny,  yet  it  is  impossible  not' 
to  feel  a  detestation  of  the  merciless  despot  wfaa 
could  thus  sacrifice  to  his  caprice,  or  con- 
venience, one  whose  greatest  fault  was  having 
served  him  too  well.  From  the  part  tliis  states- 
man acted,  it  was  impossible  that  lie  should  not) 
have  had  two  very  diiFcrent  characters  from  the 
contrary  parties. which  then  divided  the  nation  $ 
yet  these,  in  reality,  are  not  incompatible  with 
each  otlicr ;  for  while  the  papists  dwell  up<Mi 
his  ambition,  violence,  and  injustice,  the  pro^* 
testants  extol  liis  industry,  solidity,  dexterity^ 
and  all  the  qualities  which  fitted  Iidm  for  the 
management  of  great  affairs.  It  seems  agreed 
that  he  bore  his  good  fcMrtune  .with  moderation^ 
was  charitahle  to  the  poor,  aaid  disposed  to.  do 
kind  olHces  to  the  deserving ;  and  that  he  vs^ 
turned  with  gratitude  favours  which  he  had  re« 
ceived  when  in  an  humble  condition.  John 
Stowe,.  the  historian,  however,  mentions  an 
instance  of  his  abuse  of  power,  in  taking  away 
a  piece  of  ground  from  his  (Stowe's)  father, 
without  recompence,  in  order  to  enlarge  the 

Sirdcn  of.his  great  house  in  Throgmorton-screet. 
e  left  a  son,  who,  soon  after  nis  death,  was 
created  lord  Cromwell,  which  title  continued 
in  the  family  for  several  generations  Biag. 
Briton.-^  A, 

CROMWELL,  Oliver,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable persons  in  English  history,  who,  fromr 
an  obscure  conditipn,  raised  himself  to  sove- 
reign power,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Cromwell, 
a  gentleman  of  moderate  property  near  Hunt^ 
ingdon,  who  was  himself  the  second  son  of  sir 
Henry  Cromwell  of  Hinchinghrooke,  and  who 
married  the  daughter  of  sir  Richard  Stuart  of 
the  Isle  of  Ely.  Oliver  was  bom  at  Uunt> 
ingdon  on  April  25, 1 599.  He  was  educated 
first  at  the  free-school  of  his  native  town,  and' 
tlience  was  removed  to  Sidney  college,  Cam- 
bridge. Nothing  occurred  during  tliese  periods 
of  his  life,  which  would  have  attracted  notice 
in  a  common  person.  He  seems,  on  the  whole, 
to  have  manifested  a  turbuknt  temper,  with» 
little  disposition  for  learning  -,  and  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with*  Latin  was  probably  all  he^ 
carried  with  him  from  the  university,  at  which 
his  s(ay  was  short.  The  death  of  his  father* 
called  him  home  ^  and  his  irregularities^  in  an 
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wiempbyed  state,  gaTe  bis  ihorher  liiudi  un- 
easiness. She  sent  him  for  improrement  to 
LincolnVinn  ;  hot  the  c^tal  was  not  a  likely 
place  to  amend  his  morals.  He  pursued  a 
course  of  hcentious  pleasure,  and  became  ad- 
dicted to  gaming ;  at  the  same  time  his  manners 
appear  to  have  been  rude  and  boisterous*  This 
course,  however,  could  not  have  lasted  long, 
since  he  married  before  he  had  completed  his 
twenty-first  year.  His  relations,  among  whom 
were  the  Hampdens  of  Buckinghamslnre,  and 
the  Barringtons  of  Essex,  probably  interfered  to 
reclaim  and  settle  him  5  for  he  obtained  for  a 
wife,  EHzabeth,  daughter  of  sir  James  Bouchier 
of  Essex,  the  descendant  of  an  vicient  family.  He 
soon  after  settled  at  Huntingdon,  and  began  to 
kad  a  grave  and  sober  life.  Whether  in  this 
change  there  was  any  thing  of  hypocrisy,  it  is 
jiot  easy  to  determine  $  but  a  project  he  adopted, 
of  getting  into  his  hands  the  estate  of  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  sir  Thomas  Stuart,  by  applying 
ibr  a  commission  of  lunacy  against  him,  seems 
to  argue  a  crafty  and  designing  diaracter.     His 

E;tition  for  this  purpose  was  dismissed  by  tlie 
ng  as  groundless,  and  his  uncle,  naturally, 
was  much  offended  by  the  attempt.  His  mother, 
however,  efiected  a  reconciliation;  and  sir 
Thomas,  at  his  d^ath  a  few  years  after,  left 
Cromwell  an  estate  of  400  or  500 1.  per  anmtm. 
Before  this  time,  he  had  been  returned  member 
for  the  borough  of  Huntingdon,  to  the  first  par* 
Hament  of  Charles  I.  in  1625.  ^^  succeeding 
to  his  uncle's  estate,  he  removed  into  the  Isle  of 
Ely  ;  and  this  was  about  the  period  of  his  de- 
serting the  church  of  England,  to  which  he,  as 
well  as  his  family,  hsrd  hitherto  adhered,  and  at- 
t;iching  himself  to  the  puritans.  He  is  repre- 
sented by  a  physician  who  attended  him  during 
his  residence  at  Huntingdon,  as  a  fanciful  man, 
•subject  to  the  vapours,  and  occasionally  im- 
pressed with  whimsical  notions ;  and  there  is»no 
doubt  that  enthusiasm  always  constituted  a  fun- 
damental part  of  his  heterogeneous  character. 
He  was  a  member  in  the  parliament  of  1628  \ 
and  being  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  re- 
ligion, distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  against 
popery.  On  his  return  into  the  country  after 
the  dissolution  of  that  parliament,  his  religious 
turn  was  manifested  by  the  frequency  of  his 
attendance  on  the  sermons  and  lectures  of  the 
silenced  ministers,  whom  he  often  invited 
to  perform  their  devotional  exercises  at  his  own 
.house.  As  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
version, it  is  mentioned  that  he  made  resti- 
.tntion  to  persons  of  whom  he  had]  formerly 
won  money  by  gaming.  Indeed,  that  he  resUiy 
felt    strong    rehgtous   impressions   cannot  be 


doubted,  however  they  might  be  allied  whk 
views  of  interest.  His  worldly  aifeirs,  mean* 
time,  fell  into  disorder ;  and  to  remedy  them  he: 
took  a  farm  near  St.  Ives,  which  he  held  five 
years,  but  rather  to  his  disadvantage  than  profit; 
80  unfavourable  were  his  prospects,  that  he 
formed  an  intention,  about  1637,  of  going  to 
settle  in  New  England ;  and  he  would  probably 
have  put  it  in  execution,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented by  a  proclamation  issued  against  such 
emigrations.  He  soon  after  displayed  the  spirit 
and  vigour  he  was  capable  of  exerting  in  public 
business,  by  joining  in  an  opposition  to  the 
scheme  of  draining  the  fens,  set  on  foot  by  the 
earl  of  Bedford,  and  other  persons  of  rank, 
which,  though  certainly  an  useful  undertaking 
for  the  country^  appeared  in  some  respects  to 
violate  the  rights  of  individuals.  CromweU 
took  the  lead  in  the  measures  pursued  to 
counteract  it,  and  conducted  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  his  friends  an  idea  of  the  use 
which  might  be  made  of  hie  services  in  matters 
of  higher  importance.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
long  parliament,  in  1640,  Cromwell  was  re>- 
tumed  a  member  for  the  town  of  Cambridge. 
It  appears  that  some  election  artifice  was  used 
by  the  puritanical  partj  on  this  occasion,  as  the 
state  of  Cromwell's  circumstances  was  not 
otherwise  likely  to  have  obtained  him  this 
honour.  He  appeared  in  that  assembly  as  a 
plain  man,  blunt  and  downright  in  his  discourse> 
zealous,  assiduous,  and  a  frequent  speaker; 
though  his  oratory  was  not  of  a  kind  to  gain 
him  credit  for  more  than  warm  attachment  to  < 
his  principles,  for  he  was  at  all  times  a  tedious, . 
inelegant,  and  perplexed  speaker.  l-ie  was  very 
active  in  promoting  the  famous  remonstrance  of. 
164I,  which  was  almo;it  the  direct  cause  of  the 
qivii  war.  From  that  time  he  was  admitted 
into  the  most  secret  councils  of  the  opposition, 
and  obtained  every  facility  of  studying  the 
characters  of  parties  and  individuals,  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  which  became  so  useful  to  him 
in  the  progress  of  his  public  life.  In  the  be- - 
ginning  of  1642,  when  the  parliament  deter- 
mined upon  the  levy  of  forces,  he  went  down 
to  Cambridge,  and  by  his  interest  soon  raised  a 
good  troop  of  horse,  of  which  he  took  the  com- 
mand by  commission  from  the  earl  of  Essex. 
He  nfade  Cambridge  his  head-quarters,  and  be- 
haved with  considerable  rigour  to  the  university, 
the  plate  of  which,  sent  to  the  king,  lie  narrowly 
missed  seizing.  Though  under  a  superior  com- 
mand, he  undertook  some  spirited  enterprises 
by  his  own  authority,  one  of  which  was.  the 
seizure  of  sir  Thomas  Coningsby,  sheriflF  of 
Hertfordshire^  and  another^  the  surprisalof  some. 
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gentlemen  at  LowestoA,  with  a  quantity  of 
arms  and  military  stores*  By  this  success  he 
^was  enabled  to  raise  a  body  of  a  thousand  horse, 
x>{  which  he  became  colonel.  He  was  now  en- 
gaged in  a  profession  for  which  nature  seems 
peculiarly  to  have  fitted  him,  and  which  gave 
full  scope  for  all  the  force  and  activity  of  his 
mind ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  it  was  the 
distinction  he  acquired  in  his  tnilitaiy  character, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pre-eminence 
he  afterwards  acquired.  In  civil  contests,  when 
the  appeal  is  made  to  the  sword,  martial  talents 
are  those  which  stand  foremost,  and  for  a  time 
eclipse  all  other  excellence.  He  soon  made  his 
regiment  the  best  in  the  parliament  service; 
and  the  means  he'  employed  cannot  be  better 
narrated  than  they  have  been  in  one  of  his  own 
speeches,  where  he  relates  a  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Hampden,  respecting  the 
inferiority' hitherto  shewn  of  the  parliament's 
soldiers  to  the  king's.  "  Your  troops,  said  I, 
are  most  of  them  (dd  decayed  serving  men,  and 
tapsters,  aoKl  such  kind  of  fellows  \  and  their 
troops  are  gentlemen's  younger  sons,  and  per- 
sons of  good  quality.  And  do  you  think  that 
the  mean  spirits  of  such  base  and  mean  fellows 
will  ever  be  able  to  encounter  gentlemen  that 
have  honour,  and  courage,  and  resolution  in 
them  ?  You  must  get  meii  of  a  spirit ;  and,  take 
it  not  ill  what  I  say,  of  a  spirit  that  is  likely  to 
go  on  as  far  as  gentlemen  will  go,  or  else  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  beaten  still :  I  told  him  so.  He 
was  a  wise  and  worthy  person,  and  he  did  think 
that  I  talked  a  good  notion,  but  an  impracticable 
-one.  I  told  him  I  could  do  somewhat  in  it : 
and  I  accordingly  raised  such  men  as  had  the 
fear  of  God  before  them,  and  made  some  con- 
science of  what  they  did.  And,  from  that  day 
forward,  they  were  never  beaten,  but,  wherev^ 
they  were  engaged  against  the  enemy,  thevbeat 
continually."  Here  we  see  nothing  of  tne  fa- 
natic, but  the  master-mind,  capable  of  applying 
■  to  the  best  advantage  the  instruments  and  prin- 
ciples with  which  he  was  to  act.  His  levies, 
we  are  told,  consisted  of  his  countrymen,  sub- 
stantial freeholders-  or  their  sons,  all  acquainted 
with  him,  and  with  one  another.  ^  He  trained 
them  in  excellent  discipline,  and  gave  them  the 
true  pride  and  spirit  df  soldiers.  By  way  of 
trying  his  men,  he  placed  at  their  first  muster  a 
idozen  troopers  in  ambuscade,  who  suddenly 
Tushed  out  upon  them.  About  a  score  of  his 
recruits  tode  off  thejield  as  fast  as  their  horses 
could  carry  them.  These  he  cashiered,  and  en- 
listed bolder  spirits  in  their  place.  He  likewise 
engaged  their  confidence,  and  prepared  them  to 


follow  him  to  all  extremities,  by  telling  them 
plainly,  that  <^  he  did  not  mean  to  cozen  them 
with  the  perplexed  termb  in  his  commission,  U 
fig^^  f^  ^^g  ^^  parliament ;  for  should  the 
king  be  in  the  opposite  army,  he  would  as  soon 
fire  his  pis^tol  upon  him  afr  upon  another  man." 
To  give  a  particular  account  of  Cromwell's 
military  transactions,  would  be  to  write  a  histt>ry 
of  the  civil  war.  It  will  be  enough  for  our 
purpose  to  mark  the  most  considerable  and 
characteristic  of  them.  Having,  by  various  im- 
portant services,  acquired  the  confidence  of  the 
.parliament,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  of 
the  horse  in  the  army  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Manchester ;  and  at  the  battle  o/  Marston- 
moor,  1644,  which  gave  the  first  severe  blow  to 
the  royal  party,  it  is  allowed  that  his  cavalry 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  also  at  the  second  battle  of  Newbury  \ 
and  so  popular  did  his  name  become,  that  he 
was  styled  by  his  party  The  Saviour  of  the  Natiofu, 
This  party  was  composed  of  the  independents, 
who  now  began  to  take  the  lead,  and  by  whose 
policy  the  self-^nying  ordinance  passed  in  par- 
liament, the  professed  purpose  of  which  was  to 
exclude  the  members  of  either  house  from  com- 
mands in  the  army.  This  proved  an  e&ctual 
exclusion  to  the  earl  of  Manchester,  with  whom 
Cromwell  had  quarrelled,  and  to  many  other 
persons  of  rank  and  consequence }  while  the 
favourite  commander,  on  account  of  extraor- 
dinary merit,  was  first  temporarily,  and  after- 
wards absolutely,  exempted  from  its  operation. 
And  this  manoeuvre  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  grand  steps  in  his  elevation.  The  chief 
command  was  then  committed  to  sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  a  brave  soldier,  and  honest  man,  but 
much  too  deficient  in  sagacity  to  cope  with  a 
man  like  Cromwell,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
made  lieutenant-general  of  the  army.  He  con- 
tinued to  distinguish  himself  by  briUiant  ex- 
ploits ;  and  it  was  through  his  counsel  that  the 
decisive  battle  of  Naseby  was  brought  on  ia 
June,  1645.  ^"  '^^^  combat  Cromwell  had  the 
command  of  the  right  wing  ;  and  after  Iretoa, 
in  the  left  wing,  had  been  beaten  and  rashly 
pursued  out  of  the  field  by  prince  Rupert,  it 
was  Cromwell's  timely  charge  which  broke  the 
king's  infantry,  and  secured  thevvictory.  This 
success  was  vigorously  followed  up  j  and  the 
reduction  of  the  royal  forces  in  the  west  was 
the  business  of  *the  remaining  part  of  the  year 
and  the  next  spring,  in  which  Cromwell  had  a 
principal  share.  As  a  pecuniary  reward  for  hts 
services,  the  sum  of  2500 1.  per  annum  was  voted 
him  by  parliament  \  and  when  he  resumed  his  seat 
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ia  the  house,  thaaks  nvcre  vebnnti  to  hiin  in 
the  wamicst  expresnons,  which  he  received 
witli  great  humility,  auid  dechurations  of  pro* 
found  submission  to  the  pleasure  of  that  body. 
After  the  war  was  ended,  by  the  delivering  up 
of  the  king,  by  the  Scotch  army,  it  was  proposed 
to  disband  part  of  the  forces.  CromweQ,  whose 
-overgrown  authority  it  was  meant  to  check  by 
this  measure,  had  the  art  to  turn  it  to  his  ad- 
vantage ;  for  by  his  emissaries  he  impressed  the 
soldiers  with  a  sense  pf  the  ingratitude  of  the 
parliament  towards  their  merits }  and,  in  the  re- 
duction, he  contrived  to  procure  an  exemption 
for  Fairfax's  army,  which  was,  in  fact,  his  own. 
The  death  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  in  1646,  re- 
moved another  obstacle  to  bis  ambition*  From 
this  time,  till  the  lung's  trial  and  execution,  it 
is  difficult  to  trace  the  crooked  and  intricate 
paths  of  Cromwelfs  politics,  who  alternately 
deceived  the  parliament,  the  army,  and  the  king, 
as  it  suited  his  temporary  views  during  the 
various  shiftings  of  the  scene.  His  durable 
connections,  however,  were  with  the  army,  and 
<he  only  appeared  to  be  the  servant  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  friend  of  the  lung,  in  order  to 
-cover  his  real  des^rng,  and  to  prevent  that  agree- 
ment of  the  two  lat^,  which  might  have  re- 
duced him  to  insignificance.  It  was  at  his  in- 
stigation thateornet  Joyce  seized  the  king's  per- 
son at  H<^mby-house,  and  carried  him  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army.  His  bdiaviour  to 
the  king  in  this  situation  was  so  respectful,  and 
almost  afiectionate,  that  it  mav  be  suspected  he 
had  some  real  intention  of  being  the  instru- 
ment of  his  restoration.  He  even  went  so  far 
•as  to  procure  a  letter  from  the  army,  to  the  par- 
liament, in  which  they  avowed  the  kind's  cause 
to  be  theirs.  At  the  same  time  he,  and  his  son- 
in-law,  and  most  confidential  agent,  Ireton, 
fomented  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  army- against 
the  parliament,  which,  after  a  struggle,  termi- 
aaSed  in  the  victory  of  the  former.  The  next 
game  he  played  waa  to  remove  the  king  from 
Hampton-court,  where  he  seemed  to  be  regain- 
ing much  of  his  consideration;  which  CromwelL 
dfected  by  intimidating  him  with  suspicions  of 
"danger  to  his  life,  horn  the  <  party  of  levellers 
whitfh  was  spt^in^  up  in  the  army.  Charles 
imprudently  withdrew  in  secnoy,  and  put  him- 
#elf  into  the  hands  of  Hammond,  governor  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  person  devoted  to  Crom- 
welL A  second  eivil  war  then  aroS^,  in  which 
>lbe  Scotch,  and  some  <^  the  former  parliamcm- 
tarians,  joined  with  Ac  loyalists  in  attempting 
tD->resUMre  the  monarehical  constitution.  Tlis 
called  Cromwdl,  aad  the  ot^r  military  kadem, 
;pgain ^o  the  firld*    Cromiwstt  flstrawditt^ 
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Wales,  and,  with  great  celerity,  quelled  an  in- 
surrection in  that  countrv.  His  conduct  there 
admirably  characterises  his  disposition.  With* 
out  passion  or  resentment,  he  aimed  merely 
at  performing  his  business  effectually,  and  wim 
dispatch,  which  last  was  a  very  necessary  point. 
If  he  could  procure  a  surrender  upon  terms,  no 
commander  gave  better,  or  kept  them  more 
faithfully :  if  he  was  obliged  to  make  use  of 
force,  he  shed  blood  unsparingly,  but  not  be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  occasion.  Having  thus,  in  a 
month,  efiected  what  would  have  employed 
many  for  six,  he  marched  northwards  to  join 
Lambert,  who  was  attending  the  motions  of 
the  Scotch  army  under  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
and  a  body  of  English  under  sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale.  These  were  entirelv  defeated  by  the 
parliament  leaders,  and  of  tne  Scotch  not  a 
tenth  part  reached  home  again.  Cromwell  then 
proceeded  into  Scotland,  put  the  power  there 
into  the  hands  of  the  other  party,  and  left  a  body 
of  troops  to  maintain  them  in  it ;  and  then  re- 
turned- to  London.  Mean  time  the  parliament 
had  set  on  foot  a  treaty  with  the  king,  which 
appeared  likely  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  To 
prevent  this,  a  detachment  of  the  army  again 
seized  die  king's  person,  and  lodged  him  in 
Hurst-castle,  while  their  brethren  in  London 
purged  the  House  of  Commons,  leaving  no  mem- 
bers but  snch  as  were  disposed  to  go  to  all  ex- 
tremities with  them*  The  fate  of  Charles  now 
drew  on  apace,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that 
Cromwell  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  bloody 
catastrophe.  He  acted  his  part  with  all  the  hy- 
pocritical craft  which  belonged  to  his  character  ; 
but  he  openly  sat  in  court  at  the  trial,  signed 
the  warrant,  and  urged  on  the  execution. 

After  this  event,  which  decisively  changed  the 
form  of  the  constitution,  a  council  of  state  was 
formed,  of  which  Cromwell  was  a  principal 
member*  It  was  now  necessary  to  control 
that  spirit  in  die  army  which,  for  a  temporary 
purpose',  he  and  his  party  had  fostered ;  and 
.when  their  agitatori  (men  elected  by  the  soldiers 
for  managing  their  political  concerns)  presented 
a  remonstrance  to  the  coundl*  diey  were  ae« 
verely  treated  as  mutineers,  lliis  occasioned  a 
real  mutiny  to  breakout  ^  and  several  regiments 
of  horse,  Cromwell's  among  the  rest,  put  on 
white  cockades,  and  appointed  a  rendezvous  at 
Wars.  Ciomwell  suddenly  appeared  amoi^ 
them  with  some  forces  on  whom  he  could  de* 
.pe»J,.  surrounded  out  regiment,  called  cut,  by 
name,  ibur  of  the  niutineent  and  made  thena 
cast  lots  for  the  livea^  of  two.  The  two  fortunate 
oBm  were  then  oMiilcd  to  Aoot  their  companiont 
«90|i.^iVot»  aad^tfaia  vijorqM  mcanwjBO»> 
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duced  the  immediate  submission  of  the  rest. 
The  flame,  however,  broke  out  again,  and  four 
regiments  began  a  march  from  the  west  to  sup- 
port their  comrades.  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
went  to  meet  them ;  but  the  matter  appeared 
so  serious,  that  Cromwell,  thoifght  it  advisable 
to  delude  the  mutineers  with  a  pretended  treaty. 
By  this  they  were  thrown  off  their  guard,  and 

•  then  suddenly  surprised  ;  and  the  punishment  of 
a  few  reduced  the  body  to  obedience.  This 
v/as  not  the  most  honourable  mode  of  effecting 
his  purpose  ;  but  when  a  thing  appeared  to 
Cromwell  of  indispensable  necessity,  no  scruples 
stood  in   his  way  respecting  the  performance. 

'  The  promptness,  intrepidity,  and  decision,  he 
displayed  in  this  very  dangerous  conjuncture, 
were  truly  characteristic,  'fhe  state  of  Ireland 
now  called  the  attention  of  the  republican  go- 
vernment, and  it  was  resolved  to  send  over  a 
powerful  army  to  settle  the  distractions  of  that . 
island,  where  three  parties,  the  native  catholics, 
the  royalists,  and  the  parliamentarians,  were  in 
arms  against  each  other.     Cromwell  undertook 

•  the  command  ;  and  with  the  title  of  lord-lieu- 
tenant, and  very  ample  powers,  embarked  for 
that  country  in  August,  1649.  '  He  carri'^d  with 
him  his  veteran  troops,  well  furnished  with 
every  thing  necessary ;  and  resolving  to  act 
upon  his  usual  plan  of  vigorous  dispatch,  he 
stormed  Drogheda,  which  was  held  by  sir  Ar- 
thur Aston,  with  2500  old  troops.  Here  he 
practised  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law"o£  arms, 
so  that  it  is  said  not  more  that  thirty  men  escaped 
military  execution.  He  soon  after  treatect  Wex- 

•  ford  in  the  same  manner; — and  there  the  sword 
was  stained  by  the  blood  of  many  unfortunate 
women.  By  these  severities,  he  struck  such 
a  terror  Into  the  Irish,  that  scarcely  any  thing 
durst  resist  him,  so  that  his  spring  campaign 
almost  secured  the  reduction  of  the  island.  He 
left  it  in  June,  1 650,  constituting  Ireton  his  de- 
puty ;  and,  upon  his  return  to  London,  was  rc- 

•  ccived  with   the   most  triumphant  exultation. 
'  His  presence  at  home  was  now  become  very 

•  desirable.  ^    The  Scotch  had  invited  Charles  II, 

•  and  were  preparing  an  army  for  the  invasion  of 

•  England.     On  consulting  upon  the  measures  to 

•  be  pursued,  it  was  Cromwell's  decided  opinion, 
that  the  danger  should  be  prevented  by  a  prc- 

•  vious  invasion  of  Scotland ;  but  Fairfax,  who 
neither  possessed  the  same*  boldness  pf  design, 
and  who  was  moreover  restrained  by  religious 

'  scruples,  as  being  himself  a  strict  presbyterian, 

•  and  having  taken  the  covenant;  disapproved  of 

•  the- proposal  5  nor  could  all  the  arguments' that 

•  were  -urged  move  him  to  take  the  command  in 
'  iuch'an  expedition.    Cromwell^  who  had  vith 


apparent  sincerity  used  airhis>  influence  to  per- 
suade him,  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  refusal. 
•  Fairfax's  commission  was  revoked,  arid  an  ordi- 
nance passed,  constituting  Cromwell  general 
and  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the 
commonwealth — thus  leaving  him  but  oae  step 
more  to  supreme  power.  He  still  retained  the 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which  the  parliament 
would  not  suffer  him  to  resign  •,  and  he  had  the 
art  to  send  thither  the  staunch  republican  Lud- 
low, with  the'  honourable  commission  of  lieu- 
tenant-general of  tlie  horse,  that  he  might  be  out 
of  the  way  of  giving  opposition  to  his  projects. 

Cromwell  marched  to  Scotland  with  20,000 
chosen  troops.  A  larger  ^rmy  v^as  raised  to 
oppose  him,  but  chiefly  consisting  of  new  levies, 
more  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  fanatics  than  that 
of  soldiers.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  body  of 
ministers,  who,  as  they  had  always  done  in  that 
country,  arrogated  a  high  authority  in  afiairs 
extraneous  to  their  profession.  The  cautious 
old  general  Leslie  followed  the  plan  of  statring 
out  the  English  army  in  a  wasted  country  ;  and, 
by  taking  a  strong  position  near  Dunbar,  had 
nearly  reduced  Cromwell  to  the  resolution  of 
embarking  his  infantry,  and  breaking  through 
the  enemy  with  his  cavalry ;  when  the  enthusi- 
astic confidence  of  the  bcotch  clergy,  .who 
fancied  that  they  had  received  from  heaven  full 
assurance  of  victory,  compelled  the  general,  con- 
trary to  his  judgment,  to  venture  an  engagement. 
As  soon  as  Cromwell,  from  their  motions,  dis- 
cerned their  intention,  he  exclaimed,  that  **  the 
Lord  had  delivered  them  into  his  hands."  The 
battle  of  Dunbar,  fought  September  3,  1650, 
terminated  in  a  complete  and  shameful  defeat 
of  the  Scots,  with  great  loss  on  their  part,  and 
comparatively  non^e  on  that  of  the  English. 
The  surrender  of  Edinburgh  Qastle  was  the 
consequence  \  and  Cromwell  obtained  various 
other  successes,  but  was  not  able  to  draw  the 
remaining  Scotch  army,  under  the  Icing,  out  of 
their  strong  camp  near  Stirling.  He  pushed  to 
Perth  in  the  summer,  and  reduced  it  j  in  the 
mean  time  Charles  took  the  bold  resolution  of 
trying  his  fortune  in  England.  The*parlian*ftnt 
were  greatly  alarmed  at  this  motion,  and  raised 
additional  forces.  Cromwell  followed  the  king's 
army,  but  they  had  reached  Worcester  before 
he  overtook' tnem.  There,  on  September  5 > 
1 65 1,  he  obtained  what  he  called  his  crownings 
victory^  attended  with  almost  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  royal  army,  which,  indeed,  was 
much  inferior  in  number  to  his  owh.  Proceed- 
ing'thence  to  London,  he  wai  met  by  the  par- 
lianient  and  its  speaker,  the  council  of  state^ 
tlie  magiscrates  of'the  city,'  and  made  fiis  entvy 
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wkh  all  the  pomp  of  a  conqueror  and  a  deliverer. 
A' general  tnanksgivih^  was  appointed  for  his 
'successes,  and  the  sum  of  4000 1.  per  annum  was 
settled  upon  him  out  of  some  forfeited  estate?. 
■    He  was  now  so  great,  that,  in  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  ambition,  he  looked  forwards  to  a  great- 
ness without  competitors.     He  could  not  brook 
submission  to  a  parliament  Which  he  knew  was 
far  from  possessing  the  attachment  of  the  nation, 
and  which  was  chiefly  occupied  in  perpetuating 
its  own  power.     The  necessity  of  an  establishment 
was  therefore  the -new  topic  or  cant  of  his  dis- 
courses,  and    varigus   conferences^  were   held 
among  the  leading  men  on  this  subject.      In 
these  he  sufficiently  displayed,  his  own  prefer- 
ence of  single  government  tp  republican,  though 
lie  continued  tq  shew  external  deference  to  the 
authority  of  parliament. '   Having  lost,  by  death, 
his  firm  and  able  coadjutor   Ircton,  he  made 
u    marriage    between    his    daughter,    Ireton's 
widow,  and  colonel  Fleetwood,  for  whom  he 
'procured  ^he  commissi&n  of  lieutenant-general 
of  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  thus  seciired  his  in- 
terest in  tnat  country.      The  time  at  length 
'came  for  throwing  off  the  mask.      The  lohjg 
"parliament   waS'  becofne  generally   unpopular, 
and  though  they  had  talked  of  dissolving  them- 
'selveis,   they    still    found    pretexts  for    delay. 
'Cromwell,  ^fter  having  called  a  council  of  of- 
ficers, in  April,  16C3,. resolved  upon  a  decisive 
^stroke.     Placing  a  guard  of  300  men  about  the 
"parliament-house,  he  entered,  and  after  sitting 
'for  a  time  to  hear  the  debates,  Jie  started  up, 
'bade  the  speaker  leave  the  chair,  and  told  the 
house  they  had  sitten  long  enough  unless  they 
had  done  more  good.     He  then  addressed  him« 
self  to  some  individual  members  in  terms  of 
coarse  abuse;  and  when  some  attempted  a  reply, 
•*  Come,  come,  said  he,  I  will  put  an  end  to 
your  prating — You  are  no'  parliaitient- — I  say 

Jou  are  ng  parliament;^   and,  stamping  witn 
is  foot,  he  bade  them  for  shame  begone,  and 
give  place  to  honester  nien.     The  soldiers  at 
this  signal  entering  the  hous6,  he  commanded 
one  01   them  to    "  take   away   that,  bauble," 
meaning  the  mace.     An  officer  at   the  same, 
time  took  the  speaker  by  the  arm,  and  led  him 
down  from  his  seat.     Then  Cromwell,  address- 
ing the  members,  said,  "  It  is  you  that  forced 
nie  to  this,  for  I  haVc  sought  the  Lord  night 
arid  day,  that  he_  would  rathet  slay  me  than  put 
me  upon  the  doing  of  this  work."      In  con^ 
'  elusion,  he  seized  their  papers,  turned  the  mem- 
*  bers  out  of  the  house,  and  .locked  the  doorS. 
\  With  such  a  vulgar  mixture  of  rudeness  and 
!  cant  did  he  act  in  this  extraordinary  and  ini- 
portant  scene,  in  which  he  seems  rather  to  have 


.given  way  to  his  natural  habits,  thaa  to  have 
studied  any  political  refinements.  The  aflTront 
Charles  I.  had  offered  to  the  Hous6  of  Com- 
mons cost  him  his  throne  j  but  Cromwell  pos- 
sessed real  po\yer '  enough  to  commit  a  much 
more  audacious  action  with  impunity.  With 
equal  case  he  dissolved  the  council  of  state, 
and  for  some  time  he'  governed  the  nation  by 
means  of  his  council  of  officers.  Desiring, 
however,  a-  more  .  specious  source  of  authority,  • 
,hc  summoned,  by  warrantyunder  his  own  han4, 
a  pretended  representative  of  the  nation,  con- 
sisting of  142  persons,  who,  from  the  name  bf 
one  of  their  members,  have  been  contemptu- 
ously styled  Barehone's  Parliament,  This  body, 
consisting  for  the  greater  part  of  ignorant  fa- 
natics, were  soon  thrown  into  such  perplexities, 
that  the  majority  agreed  to  resign  their  power 
into  the  hands  of  Cromwell ;  and  the  refrac- 
*tory  remainder,  were  forcibly  dismissed.  The 
council  of  officers  again  taking  upon  them  the 
supreme  power,  drew  up  an  instrument  of  go- 
vernment,   placing  the    administration  in   the- 

*  general  and  a  select  council,  conferring  on  the 

*  former  the  office  of  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth 
ofEnglandy  Scotland^  and  Ireland ;  and  he  was 
accordingly,  on  December  16,  1653,  solemnly 

'invested  with  this  high  trust  in  Westminster- 
hall,  being  then  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  hi$ 
age.  It  may  be  observed,  as  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, that  just  at  the  same  age,  Julius  Cassar 
was  created  Perpetual  Dictator. 

Cromwell  from  this  time  is  to  be  viewed  as 
the  sovereign  of  a  great  nation,  and  in  many 
respects  it  appears  as  if  he  was  capable  of  filling 
'  this  high  station  with  adequate  splendour  and 
ability.  But  it  must  ever  be  the  first  concern  of 
an  usurper  to  maintain  himself  in  his  usurpation ; 
whence  we  need  not  wonder  to  find  a  great  part 
of  his  policy  directed  to  this  point.  The  pub- 
lic transactions  of  the  protectorate  belong  rather 
to  history  than  to  biography ;  we  shall  therefore 
notice  them  no  farther  than  is  necessary  to  elu- 
cidate the  character  of  the  protector.  He  im- 
mediately concluded  a  peace  with  the  states  of 
Holland,  between  whom  and  the.  English  re- 

•  public  a  bloody  naval  war  had  for  some  time 
been  carried  on;  and  whatever  in  this  peace 
there  was  favourable  to  the  honour  and  interest 
of  the  nation,  may  justly  be  placed  to  the  ac-' 

•  count  of  his  predecessors  in  power.     He  Hke- 

•  wise  raadetreaties  with  Denmark  and  Portugal, 
and  cultivated  a  close  friendship  with  Sweden. 
The  rivalry  of  France  and  Spain  caused  both 

Eowers  to  make  advances  ^o  him,  which  proved 
ow  readily  the  proudest  courts  can  stoop  to 
humiliations  subservient  to  their  political  put- 
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|K>86S.  iThc  general  state  of  Euf ope  was  indeed 
Willy  favourable  to  the  relative  consequence 
oiEngland ;  and  Cromwell  is  judged  to  have 
deserved  less  praise  for  the  lofty  spirit  which  he 
displayed  on  some  occasions  of  national  contest^ 
than  <:ensure  for  the  short-sightedness  of  his 
politics  in  aiding  that  preponderance  of  the 
French  interest  in  Europe,  which  now  began  to 
tnaniiest  itself,  and  has  since  been  so  severely 
fielt.  In  his  domestic  administration,  he  is  to 
be  commended  for  the  dislike  he  always  showed 
to  religious  persecution,  and  his  respect  for  the 
rights  of  conscience,  as  far  as  was  compatible 
with  the  security  of  his  government.  He  is 
allowed  to  have  filled  the  courts  with  able 
judges,  and  to  have  entertained  liberal  ideas  of 
the  reformation  of  the  law.  He  displayed  great 
zeal  for  justice,  and  refused  all  solicitations  for 
pardonine  the  brother  of  the  Portuguese  embas- 
sador who  ^as  legally  convicted  of  murder. 
He  was  at  lest^t  equally  severe  in  punishing  con- 
spiracies against  himself,  and  at  difierent  times 
caused  several  persons  to  be  executed  on  charges 
of  that  kind  $  yet  he  was  never  wantonlv  cruel, 
and  on  various  occasions  behaved  witn  great 
moderation  towards  those  whom  he  knew  to 
be  disafiected  to  his  person  and  government. 
Finding  that  the  sanction  of  parliament  was  ne- 
cessary to  him  in  his  projects  for  raising  money, 
and  doing  other  a£ls  of  power,  he  summoned 
one  according  to  a  very  enlarged  plan.  In  this, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  were  united  with  England 
by  the  right  of  sending  representatives^  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  members  were  elected  by 
bounties.  So  much  did  this  scheme  conduce  to . 
parliamentary  independence,  that  notwithstand- 
mg  Scotland  and  Ireland  returned  chiefly  mili- 
tary officers,  the  protector  found  himself  at  their 
'  meeting  in  danger  of  being  deposed ;  whence 
he  was  obliged,  to  practise  the  arbitrary  measure 
of  stationing  a  guard  at  the  door  of  tne  Parlia- 
snent-house,  to  prevent  tlie  entrance  of  members 
till  they  had  taken  an  oath  of  fidelitv  to  him. 
After  all,  he  was  so  dissatisfied  witn  this  as- 
sembly, that  he  dissolved  it,  after  a  session  of. 
five  months.  His  mother  dying  about. this  time, 
he  buried  her,  contrary  to  her  desire,  in  king 
Henry  VII.*s  chapel ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
leckoned  one  of  bis  weaknesses,  that  on*  all 
public  occasions  he  affected  a  personal  state, 
equs^l  to  that  of  the  greatest  monardbs,  by  which 
he  gave  additional  offence  to  the  repubKcans^i 
wiuiout  dazzling  the  eyes  of  the  royalists..  In 
1655  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  west  of: 
England  among  the  king's  friends^  which  Grom^ 
well,  who,  by  mean&of  his  spies,  was  acquainted 
with  all  their  proceedings  sufiered  to  go  to  a 


certain  length,  and  then  quelled  in  the  blood  6f 
the  principal  contrivers.    No  sovereign,  indeed^ 
ever  established  a  morc^  perfect  system  of  es^ 
pionnagf,  and  wonderful  stories  are  told  of  his 
secret  intelligence,  and  the  consummate  skill 
with  which  persons,  without  any  knowledge  of 
each  other,  were  made  to  act  in  concert.    The 
sums  expended  in  services  of  this  nature  wei^ 
almost  incredible.    His  administrarion  was  by 
no  means  a  frugal  one,  and  the  want  of  money 
had  led  him  to  the  unjustifiable  measure  of 
seizing  400,0001.  belonging  to  the  king  ofSpain. 
This  was  followed  by  a  war,  of  which  an  ex- 
pectation of  pills^e  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
chief  motive.     In  the  spring  of  this  year  a  very 
formidable  expedition  under  the  command  of  ~ 
admiral  Penh    and '  general  Venables,  sailed 
.  against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West 
Indies.     Through  misunderstandings  and  bad. 
management,  it  totally  failed  in  the  main  pur-  - 
pose;*  but  the  important    island   of  Jamaica 
wzs  taken,  which  has  ever  since  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  English.    The  glorious 
successes  of  Blake  in  the  Mediterranean  diis 
year,  gave  a  splendour  to  the  protector^s  govern*- 
ment,  and  raised  him  high  in  the  opinion  of 
foreigners;  one  consequence  of  whioi  was,  a 
treaty  with  Trance,  whereby  tlie  English  royals 
family  were  compelled  to  quit  that  country* 
It  was  also  stipulated,  that  a  body  of  Englisa 
troops  should  join  the  French  in  the  Low*   , 
countries,  who  were  acting  against  the  Spa- 
niards ;  and  a  reward  for  their  services,  which- 
is  considered  as  one  of  the-  most  honourable - 
events  in  the  protector's  reign^^was  the  delivery 
of  Dunkirk  to   England,,  when   taken. by  the 
united  forces.   A  splendid  embassy  from  Sweden? 
was  received  with  great  parade ; 'but  Cromwell' 
vrisely  declined  the  honour  of  a  proposed  visit 
from  queen  Christinas-    After  the  dissolution  of: 

Earliament,  his  domestiegovernment  was  litde^ 
etter  than  a  military:  despotism^  For  filling:, 
his  coflfers>he  issued  an  ordinance,  inflicting  the 
penalty  o£  decimation  {bf  income)  upon  all  who-- 
had  borne  arms  f6r  the  king,  and  commissioners^, 
were  sent  into  the  counties  to  levy  this  impo* 
siticHi^  who  were  empowered  to  compound  for^^- 
iton  the  tcrmsof  three  years'  purchase.  More-^ 
over,  the  whole  country  waS'  divided^  ina^  a. 
certain,  number  of  districts,  over  each  of  whicli% 
a  major^eneral  was  made  president,  with  powers^ 
to  imprison  all  delinquents  or  suspectedpersons ! 
at  their  pleasure.  Still  a  parliament  was  diought : 
a  necessary  instrument  of  tyranny,  and  accord*- 
ingly  it  was  again  assembled  in  f 6^6  ;  but  be- 
fore it  could  be  trusted  with  business,  about 
310O  members  were  excluded  by  th&requisiuoa. 
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^oadis.  TKe  Temniiider  ptsaed  money-bills^ 
and  perficmned  other  senrices  to  their  master, 
fer  which  the  nation  was  gratified  hj  the  abo- 
Btton  of  the  odious  major-generals.  But  a 
further,  piece  of  complaisa&ce  was  cipected 
Irom  diem;  for,  in  a  project  of  the  settlement 
of  government  which  was  brought  forwards 
midet  the  tide  of  Tie  Humble  Petition  and  Ad^ 
wee,  9  blank  was  left  for  the  designation  of  the 
supreme  sovemor,  which  Cromwell  was  de- 
sirous of  filling  up  with  the  word  king.  The 
(Dbsequious  parliament,  after  due  deliberation, 
agreed  that  there  was  nothing  peculiarly  of- 
nnsiTe  in  the  four  letters  composing  that  word ; 
but  Cromwell,  finding  that  it  did  not  well  go 
down  with  some  of  his  best  friends  and  rela- 
tions, was  content  again  to  assume  the  style  of 
fr9tector,  in  which  office  he  was  re-inaugurated^ 
with  all  the  pomp  of  a  coronation.  He  also  at- 
tempted to  give  lustre  to  the  government  by 
Iraming  a  new  house  of  lords,  to  which  he 
called  his  two  sons,  Richard  and  Henry,  and 
several  other  persons  \  but  the  ancient  nobility 
4}f  the  realm  refused  to  make  a  part  in  such  a 
iKxly.  About  this  time,  the  publication  of  a 
Jiamphlet  by  captain  Titus,  entitled  ^*  Killing 
no  Murder,'*  strongly  arguing  in  favour  en 
tyrannicide,  so  impressed  his  mmd  in  the  midst 
«f  all  the  semblance  of  lawful  authority  he  had 
accumulated  round  him,  that  he  thenceforth 
«icver  thought  hisJife  secure.  He  wore  armour 
under  his  clothes,  carried  loaded  pistols  about 
iiim,  and  gave  every  token  of  feeling  at  least 
as  much  apprehension  as  he  inspired.  He  had 
the  mortification,  also,  of  seeine  his  new  frame 
'Of  government  fall  to  pieces,  the  commons  re- 
fusing to  act  with  the  lords  y  so  diat  he  was 
oUiged  to  dissolve  the  assembly.  New  con- 
-spiracies  were  discovered  to  be  in  agitation,  and 
•sevei^l  cavaliers  suifiered  on  the  occasion,  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Hewett,  a  clergyman,  whose 
life  the  most  urgent  intercessions  of  Mrs.  Clay- 
pole,  Cromweirs  favourite  daughter,  were  un- 
able to  save.  She  soon  after  fell  ill  and  died ; 
and  Cromwell  was  extremely  affected,  as  well 
by  her  bitter  upbraidings,  as  by  her  death.  Tor- 
-mcnted  with  cares,  (tars,  and  anxieties  of  every. 
kind,  his  robust  constitution  began  to  give  way. 
He  was  seized  with  a  slow  fever,  which  termi-^ 
nated  in  an  intermittent,  and  weakened  him  so- 
fist,  that  it  soon  became  apparent  to  his  phy- 
sicians that  he  must  sink  under  it.  The  patient, 
however,  either  politically  affecting  a  confidence 
he  did  not  feel,  or  buoyed  up  by  his  natural  en-. 
tbnsiasm,  seemed  sure  of  recovery.  His  fanati-* 
cal  chaplains  asserted,  that  they  had  received 
positiTt  asswranoes  from  heaven  to  the  s«ne  pur- 


pose, ta  answer  to  their  prayers.    He  visibly 
grew  worse,  however,  became  letharcic,  and 
died  on  September  3  (his  victorious  dayj,  1658, 
aged  fifty-nine  yea)^  and  four  months.    A  vio» 
lent  storm,  whidi  happened  on  that  day,  gave 
scope  to  die  fancies  ofsuperstitbn  and  of  jpoetry. 
A  very  magnificent  fun€»al  was  ordered  for  him 
at  the  public  expence ;  and  his  memory  was  ce- 
lebrated by  die  most  elaborate  strains  of  tbc' 
poets  of  the  time.     He  died  at  a  period  when, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  bishop  Burnet^ 
which  seems  well  grounded,  *^  his  life  and  his 
arts  were  exhausted  together  j  so  that,  if  he  had 
survived  longer,  he  would  scarcely  hive  been 
able  to  preserve  his  power.''    The  fabric  of  his 
greatness  was  all  false  and  unsound.   By  an  un« 
paralleled  course  of  cunning  and  deceit,  he  had 
got  into  a  situation  which  th6se  arts  could  no 
longer  support  ^  and  thou^  force  might,  for 
some  time,  have  continued  to  supply  the  place 
of  legal  right  and  public  attachment,  that  force 
was  becoming  daily  more  formidable  to  himself.  . 
His  own  chHdren  were,  either  republicans  or 
royalists;   and  perhaps : not ■  a  person  in  the 
nation  was   a   sincere  and  disinterested  well* 
wisher  to  his  government*    He  left  two  sons,  . 
Richard,  his  fugitive  successor,  and  Henry, . 
whom  he  had  made  chief  governor  of  Irehndj 
likewise  four  daughters,  all  married.    As  a  hus- 
band and  a  father,  and,  >n  general,  in  the  offices 
of  private  lifCf  he  was  commendable.     His 
household'  was  administered  with  decency  and 
frugality,  and- he  never  was  .enslaved  by  the 
love  of  pleasure ;  yet  he  sometimes  unbent  widi  *> 
his- intimates,  and'^ve  way  .to  boisterous  mirih  * 
and  conviviality.    But  as  be  did  nothing  which . 
was  not  suspected  of  design,  it  has  been  sdp- 
posed^  that  when  be  seemed  most  off  his  guard, 
It  Avas  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  others  so. 
He  took  advice  well,  and  would  occasionally 
converse  with  great  openness  and  frankness, 
with  those  of  whose  sense,  and  honesty  he  had 
a.gpodopinion.    He  paid  a^respect  to  literature, 
and  prevented  some  of  those  injuries  to  learning 
which  fanaticism  was  disposed  to  ofier*      1  he 
sincerity  of  his  religion  has  been  questioned  j 
and  stories  have  been  told,  which,  prove  that  he 
was  capable  of  sporting  with  the  credulity  of 
the  fanatics  about  him.    It  seems  probable,  in- 
deed, that  his  experience  of  the  folly  and  hy- 
pocrisy of  many  of  the  religionists  with  ^hom  ." 
tit  was  connected,  had,  in.  some  degree,  un^ 
settled  his  principles,  and  relaxed. bis  serious- 
ness 5    yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his 
e^rly  convictions  never  .entirely  lost  their  effect 
upon  his  mind.     Of  his  pubhc  charact^and 
of  the  extent,  of  his  abilities,  very  difiercnt , 
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©pinions  have  been  entertained  j  btft  after  the 
sinnmary  we  have  given  of  his  actions,  we 
think  it  unnecessary  to  protract  the  article  by, 
quoting  the  sentiments  of  writers,  few  of  whom 
have  been  sufficiently  free  from  party  prejudice 
to  make  a  just  estimate.     Biog.  Britan, — A. 

CROMWELL,  RrcHARD,  eldest  son  of  the 
protector  Oliver,  was  born  at  Huntingdon  in 
1626.  He  appears  to  have  had  no  other  literary 
education  than  that  of  a  country  grammar- 
school  •,  and  when,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  he 
was  entered  at  Lincoln's-inn,  he  seems  to  have 
pursued  his  pleasures  rather  thah  his  studies. 
He  had  as  little  disposition  for  active  emplov- 
raent  as  for  speculation,  and  never  caught  tne 
warlike  flartie  from  his  father,  who  was  then 
rising  to  the  summit  of  military  distinction. 
•His  social  connections,  indeeU,  were  with  the 
opposite  party,  and  he  joined  the  cavaliers  in 
drinking  success  to  the  cause  to  which  his 
father  was  the  most  foitaidable  foe.  On  the 
condemnation  of  the  king,  Richard  is  said  to 
have  pleaded  for  his  life  upon  his  knees  before 
his  unrelenting  parent.  He  married  a  lady  of 
good  fortune,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Major, 
esq.  of  Hursley  in  the  county  of  Hants  •,  and 
retiring  from  all  the  busy  scenes  of  public  life,' 
he  passed  several  years  at  his  ^matrimonial 
estate,  in  the  amusements  of  a  mere  country 
gentleman.  It  was  probably  at  first  against  his 
inclination,  that  his  father,  when  elevated  to 
the  office  of  protector,  brought  him  forwards 
as  a  coadjutor,  and  made  pim  take  a  seat  in 
parliament  and  at  the  board  of  trade,  ^nd 
succeed  himself  as  chanceilor  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  He  also  placed  Richafd  at 
the  head  of  his  newly-formed  House  of  Peers, 
.  and  taught  him  to  entertain  the  prospect  of  a 
succession  to  the  sovereign  power.  Richard  at 
least  acquiesced  in  this  destination,  and  accept- 
ed at  his  father's  ^death  that  inheritance  .of  the 
protectorship,  which  was  immediately  confer- 
red upon  him  with  all  the  solemnity  and  appa- 
,  rent  faithful  attachment  that  could  be  displayed 
towards  the  successor  of  an  established  throne. 
Addresses  were  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
united  dominions,  and  from  all  public  bodies, 
in  which  the  memory  of  the  deceased  sovereign, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  new  reign,  were  celebrat- 
ed with  all  the  servile  adulation  customary  in 
•  such  compositionsi  Foreign  nations  joined  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  succession,  and  no* 
thing  occurred  during  five  months  to  make 
him  question  the  firmness  of  his  authority.  He 
,  had,  however,  found  it  necessary  to  summon  a 
parliament  \  and  though  it  had  been  called 
upon  the  old  modelf  in  which  ;;i  majority  of 


borough  member*  ^ave  -a  better  chance  ol  pri»i. 
curing  a  return  favourable  to  the  ruling  powers, 
-yet  it  was  impossible  to  be  secure  of  a  popular 
assembly  at  such  a  critical  period.  A*  formic 
dable  spirit  of  opposition  soon  appeared.  The 
recognition  of  Richard's  title  met  with  delays, 
and  a  previous  resolution  was-  passed  of  limit- 
ing the  power  of  the  protectorate,  so  as  that  it 
should  not  interfere  with  the  liberties*  of  the 
people;  Mean  time  the  army  began  to  shew 
disaffection,  and  a  grand  council  of  the  officers 
sat  at  Wallingford-house,  which  the  parliament, 
notwithstanding  its  resolutions,  was  unable  to 
•dissolve.  It  was  therefore  itself  dissolved  by 
'Richard  after  sitting  less  tha^n  three  months, 
and  his  power  terminated  along  with  it.  The 
officers  invited  the  surviving'  members  of  the 
long  parliament  to  resume  their  seats,  and  the 
republican  government  was  restored.  It  is 
affirmed,  that  a  colonel  Howard,  in  a.  confer- 
ence with  Richard  at  this  time  proposed  to  him 
to  secure  his  authority  by  boldly  cutting  off"  the 
leaders  of  .the  opposite  party  $  but  that  he  re^ 
fused  to  purchase  power  at  such  a  rate.  This 
determination  is  honourable  to  his  humanity  9 
but  would  be  more  so,'  if  it  had  not  also  been 
conformable  to  the  indolence  and  want  of  en- 
terprise which  were  radical  in  his  character^ 
and  also  if  the  chance  of  success  in  such  a 
dreadful  struggle  had  been  giceater*  '  Il.may* 
however,  well  be.  supposed,  that  he  had  too 
much  principle  to  shed  blood  for  the  posses- 
sion of  unlawful  powef.  He  quietly  submitted 
to  all  the  sacrifices  and  resignations  that  were 
required  of  him,  and  was  chiefly  solicitous  to 
prqcure  a  protection  from  the  debts  in  which 
ne.  was,  involved  by  the  expences  of  his  father's 
pompous  funeral.  The  parliament  gave  him  a 
security  for  this  purpose,  and  promised  a  hand- 
some provision  for  himself  and  his  family.  It 
is  said,  that  when  he  left  Whitehall,  he  express- 
ed, in  a  kind  of  sarcastic  pleasantry,  his  sei^se 
of  the  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  public 
professions.  Appearing  particularly  careful 
about  the  removal  of  two  old  trunks  which 
stood  in  his  wardrobe,  a  friend  asked  him  the 
reason  of  his  solicitude  :  **  Oh,"  said  he, 
^^  those  trunks  contain  np  less  tlian  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  all  the  good  people  of  Eng- 
land!" They  were  filled 'witli  ihe^' addresses  ly^ 
.  had  received.  During  the  subsequent  agita- 
tions he  remained  totally  inactive,  joining  with 
no  party,  though  Lamhert  appears  to  have  had 
a  design  of  bringing  him  again  upon  the  stage 
as  his  pageant.  At  the  restoration  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  rehire  to  the  continent, .  but  sp 
much  was  he  forgottenj  that  his  nam^  was  not 
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once  mentioned  in  either  house  of  pirliament } 
.  and  lord  Clarendon  asserts,  that  he  fled  more 
through  fear  of  his  creditors  than  of  the  king. 
He  took  up.  his  residence  for  some  years  at 
Paris,  where  he  lived  under  a  feigned  name  in 
great  obscurity.  Thence,  upon  an  alarm  of 
war  between  England  and  France,  he  w;ithdrew 
to  Geneva.  In  his  journey  thither,  as  he 
passed  through  Pezenas,  he  waited  upon  the 
prince  of  Conti,  governor  of  the  province. 
The  prince,  receiving  him  aflably  as  an  jBnglish 

frentlemah,  began  to  converse  with  him  on  the 
ate  transactions  in  England,  "  Oliver  Crom- 
well," said  he,  '*  though  a  traitor  and  a  villain, 
was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  ability,  and 
was  worthy  to  command  ^  .but  for  his  son 
Richard,  he  was  a  mere  poltroon  and  ideot ; 
•—what  is  become  of  the  fellow  ?'*  Richard 
replied,  that  "  he  was  betrayed  by  those  whom 
he  most  trusted,  and  who  had  been  most  ob- 
liged to  his  father  ;'*  and  then  put  an  end  to 
the  conversation  by  withdrawing.  Two  days 
after,  the  prince  was  informed  who  the  person 
was  of  whom  he  had  spoken  so  freely  before  hi« 
face.  Richard  returned  to  England  about 
^680,'  and  fixed  his  resicfence  at  Cheshunt  in 
Hertfordshire,  where  he  passed  under  the  name 
of  Clark,  only  known  by  a  few  select  friends. 
He  did'  not  avoid  social  conversation,  but 
scarcely  ever  hinted  at  his  former  condition. 
After  the  death  of  his  only  son  in  1705,  he  be- 
came entitled  to  the  jointure  estate  which  the 
son  had  inherited  from  his  mother,  and  sent 
his  youngest  daughter  to  take  possession  of  it. 
She  and  her'  sisters  determined  to  keep  it  for 
themselves,  considering  their  father  as  super- 
annuated. Exasperated  at  this  treatment,  he 
commenced  a  process  at  law  against  them; 
and  as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  appear  in 
court,  he  was  conveyed  thither  in  the  coach  of 
his  sister,  lady  Fauconberg.  The  judge,  mind- 
ful of  his  former  greatness,  treated  him  with 
much  respect,  and  caused  him  to  sit  covered. 
A  decree  was  given  in  his  favour.  He  had  the 
curiosity  on  this  occasion  to  visit  the  House  of 
Lords;  and  being  asked  by  a  person  present, 
if  he  had  cvdr  seen  or  heard  the  like,  "  Never,*' 
aaid  he,  "  since  I  sat  in  that  chair ;"  pointing 
to  the  throne.  Richard  enjoyed  to  his  death 
the  vigour  proceeding  from  temperance  and  a 
tranquil  mind*  He  had  been  reconciled  to  his 
daughters,  to:\^hom,  just  before  his  departure, 
he  said,  "Live  in  love,  I  am  going  to  the  God 
of  love-'*  He  died  in  17 12,  in  his  eighty-sixth 
year ;  undoubtedly  a  much  happier  and  better 
man  than  his  father,  though  he  is  entitled  to 
biographical  commemoration  only  as  the  son 


and  successor  of  so  distinguished  a   person.. 
Biog.  Britan.-^A* 

.  CRONSTEDT,  Axel  Faederick,  a  cele- 
brated Swedish  mineralogist,  son  of  lieutenant* 
general  Cronstedt,  director  of  the  royal  fortifi- 
cations, was  bom  in.Sudermania  in  1722.  At 
an  early  age  he  shewed  a  strong,  attachment  to 
natural  history ;  and  on  being  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Upsal  he  paid  particular  attention  to. 
mineralogy,  along  with  his  other  pursuits.  la 
the  year  1 742  he  entered  into  tlie  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Mines,  and  in  1 744  was  appointed  to 
visit  the  different  mines  in  Sweden,  and  to  give 
in  a  report  respecting  their  nature,  state,  and 
condition.  In  1 746  he  was  admitted  as  a  no- 
tary in  the  college  of  mines,  and  the  same  year 
was  appointed  amanuensis  to  the  cabinet  of^thc 
Royal  College,  and  the  library  belonging  to  it. 
He  was  many  years  actively  employed  in  various 
departments  belonging  to  the  mines,  during 
which  he  was  often  exposed  to  great  danger  by 
various  accidents.  In  the  year  1753  he  was 
elected  a  mefhber  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  .Stockholm,  and  in  1755  made  a  tour 
to  Norway  to  inspect  the  mines  of  that  coun- 
try. In  1756  he  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  opening  of  a  new  silver  mine,  said  to  be 
found  on  the  borders  of  Norway  and  Sweden  ;, 
and  in  1758  he  received  a  commission  to  be  in* 
spector  of  all  the  western  mines,  an  office 
which  he  held  with  great  reputation  till  the 
period  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1765.  His  works,  besides  a 
great  many  papers  on  metallurgy,  eco^^p^ir^flSt^;* 
are,  "  An  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  i.'m{?ripving^ 
the  State  of  Mineralogy,"  1 754,  published  iiv 
1758  J  **  An  Attempt  towards  an  Arrangement 
of  Minerals,  or  of  (he  different  Substances  of  the 
Mineral  Kingdom,"  Siockhoimy  1758.  Thia  . 
was  one  of  the  first  scientific  systems  of  mi- 
neralogy, and  the  autlior  was  the  inventor  of 
most  of  those  terms  which  have  been  since 
applied  to  the  distinction  oJf  the  external  cha- , 
racters  of  mineral  bodies.  Biograph'uka  Lexi'* 
con,  by  Gezeiius. — J.       :    ,  ,  . 

CROUS  AZ,  John  Peter  de,  a  Swiss  di- 
vine, arid  celebrated  philosopher  and  mathema- 
itician,  was  born  at  Lausanne,  in  the  year  1663. 
His  fatlier,  who  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
fdsileers,  originally  designed  him  for  the  mili- 
tary life,,  and  had  him  carefully  instructed  in  . 
ihe  different  branches  of  knowledge  requisite 
to  prepare  him  for  entering  on  that  profession. 
JBut  as  he  early  discovered  a  greater  propensity 
io  indulge  in  literary  pursuits,  than  to  become 
a  proficient  in  the  art  of  arms,  he  was  permit- 
ted to  follow  his  inclination,  and  soon  distin* 
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ntshed  himidf  by  the  progtess  which' he  niarde 
in  philosophy  ato4  m7.thetnatic8,  imdcr  iblepre- 
'fcssorS)  at  G^eva  and  Lausanne.  To  the 
writings  of 'Descartes,  in  particular,  heciooeiy 
.a^>Ued  himself,  and  they  principally  contribttt-^ 
ed  to  form  bift  future  taSte,  aiftl  more  faYOurite 
habits*  of  study.  He,  at  the  same  time,  did  not 
neglect  the  lectures  of  the  dieological  profes- 
sors, and  appears  to  ha^e  ^well  grounded  hnn- 
self  in<  the  principles  of  ^ the  -reformed  commu- 
nion. In  me  year  x  68a  he>  resorted  for  farther 
imprerementta  the' university  of  Leyden }  and 
'dience  -went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  ac- 
<}uainted  «with  the  celebrated  father  Malte- 
nrahche,  «aad- other  eminent  men,  who  in  vain 
attempted  to  convert  him  to  the  catholic  reli* 
gion.  In  the  year  1684  he  returned  to  his  na-i* 
tive  x:ountry,  where  he  was  ordained  minister, 
and  appointed  honorary  .professor.  For  four- 
teen years  he  continued  pastor  of  the  church 
2X  Laosanne,  and  during  that  time  was  indefci^ 
tSgable  in  that  Kteravy  application,  which  ren- 
dered him^peculiarhr  qualified  for  the  honourable 
offices  which  he  afterwards  filled.  In  the  year 
1699  he  was  made  professor  of  Greek,  and  of 
philosophy,  in  the  academy  of  Lausanile;  of 
which  he  wa$  appointed  rectoY  in  1 706,  atid 
was  raised- to  that  dignity  a  second  time  in  the 
year  1721.  -By  this  time  he  had  acquired  such 
-an  extensive  reputation,  that  he  was  fixed  upoiu 
for  mathematical  and  philosophical  professor  at 
die  university  of  Groningen,  in  the  year  17245 
and  two  years  afterwards  was  chosen  a  foreign 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris.  About  the  same  time  he.  was  appointed 
tutor  -to  prince  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel,  to 
"Miose  education  -he  devoted  his  attention  and 
care  until  the  vear  17325  when  he  received 
die  honour  of  oeing  nominated  counsellor  of 
embassies  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  uncle  to  his 
jmptly  attended  with  a  suitable  pecuniary  sti- 
pend. In  the  year  1737  he  was  unanimously 
elected  professor  of  philosophy  and  mathema- 
tics in  the  academy  of  Lausanne,  with  the  re- 
spectful indulgence  of  a  power  to  fix  upon  a 
substitute  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  situa- 
tion, whenever  the  infirmities  of  increasing 
Se  should  render  them  burdensome  to  him. 
e  died  at  his  native  town»  in  the  year  1748. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of  works  in 
theology,  morals,  metaphysics,  and  mathema- 
tics>  £stinguished  by  learning,  acuteness,  per- 
spicuity, and  liberahty.  In  thiis  number  are, 
**  Five  Sermons  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  &c.'*  8vo.  1722  ;  a  volume  of  "Ser- 
toons,"  on  various  subjects,  8 vo.  1723  5  "A  Sys- 
'tem  of  Reflections  that  may  conmoute  to  the  II- 
iustration  and  extension  of  knowled|;e^  or  a  new 


Essay  on  Logic,"  which  first  appeared  111171^ 
in  2  vols.  8vo.  and,  after  undergoing  interme* 
•diate  impressions,  in  6  vols.  lamo.  in  1741^ 
an  abridgment  of  the  preceding,  in  one  volume^ 
;published  in  1724,  under  the  title  «  Systema 
Logica,  juxta  principia  ab  Autore  in  gaUico 
^opcre  posita  ;"  '^  Summa  Logica,  cum  adjuncta 
prsefatione  de  Logici  Officio,  et  Logics  utiliter 
exponendx  vera  methodo,'^  17^4;  a  treatise 
*•  On  the  Education  of  Children,"  two  vols. 
i2mo.  17225  a  treatise  "  On  the  Beautiful, 
in  which  is  shewn  wherein  it  consists,  by  Ex* 
amples  chiefly  taken  from  the  Arts  and. 
Sciences,''  two  vols.  lamo.  17245  "An  Exami- 
nation of  the  Discourse  of  Free-thinkings  by 
Anthony  Collins  5"  «  The  Geometry  of  Lines, 
and  of  rectilinear  and  circular  Surfaces,"  two 
vols.  8vo.  I  *)  1 8  5  ^' An  Examination  of  ancient  and 
of  modem  Pyrrhonism/'  fol.  1734  5  "  A  Trea*. 
rise  6n  the  Human  Understanding,"  in  which 
the  hypotheses  of  Leibnitz  and  WbUF,  respecl>* 
ing  die  pre-estabfiriied  harmony,  are  combated  \ 
^  I)e  Mente  humana  Substantia  a  corpore  dis<* 
tincta  &  immortally  Diss.  Phys-theol.''  17061^ 
t2mo.  5  a  treatise  **  On  Algebra,*'  i72tfr 
••  An  Examination  of  Pope's  Essav  on  Man  5^ 
and  <<  A  Commentary  on  die  Abbe  dii  ResneTa 
Translation  in  Verse,"-  of  that  essay,  1737 
and  1738,  lamo.  5  "  Various  Works^"  in  two 
vols.  Svo.  1737,  containing  discourses,  essaySf 
dissertations,  ikc*\  and  numerous  treatises  in 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  ma&emarics,  &c.  Mmreri* 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist^'^M. 

CROXAL,  Samuel,  an  Ez^ish  ^UvinOf 
poet,  and  miscelfaneous  writer,  was  bom,  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  at  Walton-upon-Thamea 
hi  the  county  of  Surrey,  of  which  place  hta 
father  was  vicar.  After  receiving  a  dassicd 
education  at  'Eton  school,  he  was  sent  to  Stw 
John's  college.  Cambric^,  where  he  prind- 
pally  made  himself  known  by  his  aeaious  aN 
tachment  to  the  whiff  interest,  and  the  poetical 
pieces  which  he  published  in  favour  of  that 
party,  during  the  latter  part  of  queen  Anne's^ 
and  in  the  following,  reign.  These  were^ 
*^  Two  Cantos,  in  Imitation  of  Spenser's  Fair;r 
Queen,**  as  a  satire  on  die  eari  of  Oxfard'e 
administration  5  a  poem  to  the  duke  of  i^gyl^ 
upon  his  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  rebels,  in 
the  year  1715  5  and  «  The  Vision,  a  P«m,*» 
addressed  to  the  earl  of  HaUfax.  These 
pieces  are  not  whhont  poetical  mttkf  but  cm 
account  of  their  relation  to  tenyoiary  poiities» 
are  now  forgotten.  In  the  year  1720  he  pub^ 
lished,  but  without  his  name^  <<  The  Fair  Cirw 
cassian,"  a  free  tranaldtioiv  or  rather  imitation^ 
of  Solomon's  Song,  in  wliidi*dK  iat^ost  volup- 
tuoos  scenes  in  that  amorous  poem  are  depicted 
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with  greater  freedoHiana  ammadexi  than  !• 
consistent  with  the  dficoxitm  of  European  maiw 
oers.  About  this  time  he  appears  to  have  en- 
tered into  orders^  and  to  have  been  ihstituted 
to  the  vicarage  of  Hampton  in  Middlesex.  In 
the  year  1722  he  pubhthed  <<  Fables  of  ^sop, 
and  others^  translated  into  English,  with  in^ 
strnctive  Applications.''  l^hts  woric  was  weH 
reoetvedy  and  continues  still  in: the  possession 
pf  the  schools ;  hat  i#  more  to  he  commemU 
ed  for  the  utilitv  of  many  of  the  maxims  which 
it  inculcateS)  tnan  finr  that  general  coirectness 
of  sentiment,  and  ekgant  simplicity  of  style, 
which  should  ever  be  predominant  features  ill 
elementary  works.  Mr.  Croxoll  wrote  also  the 
dedications  prefixed  to  the  Seleet  Novelsi 
printed' in  1729;  and  was  concerned,  with 
leverad  others,  in  a  translation  of  Ovid's  JMe* 
tamorphoses.  Iii  1730-31  he  was  instituted 
to  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Somerset^ 
and  St.  Mary  Mountshaw,  in  London,  which 
be  held  till  his  death.  He  was  also  made  xi^n^ 
cellor,  prehendarv,  canon  residentlafry,  and 
porttonist  of  tiie  auxrch  ait  'Hereford  (  doctor  in  / 
divinity,  house-ohaplaiuf  to  the  royal  palace  at 
Hampton<ourt }  and,  in  1732,  cliaplatn  to  the 
king,  ami  archdeacon  of  Salop,  iit  the  diocese 
of  Here£Dfd.    In  1734  he  obtaisted  the  vicar- 

g;e  of  SeUeck  in  Herefordshire ;  and  in  the 
Uowing  year  published,  in  octavo,  *' Scripture 
Politics }  being  a  View  of  the  ori|;inal  Consti- 
tution, and  subsequent  Revduttons,  in  the 
Government,  religious  and  civil,  of  that  People, 
out  of  whom. the  Saviour  of  die  Worid  was  to 
arise,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Bible."'  This 
Work  wiU  be  found  chiefly  useful  to  unlearned 
and  .general  readers.  In  the  year  1750  Dr. 
CroxaU  published  a  poem  entided,  <<  The 
Royal  Manual,"  stated  m  the  prefMe  to  be  the 

troduction  of  Andrew  Marvel,  but  more  pto-* 
aUy  the  production  of  the  editor  s  and  an*^ 
edier  pocmcaUod  <«  CoUin's  Mistake,"  has  also 
been  attxibuted  to  hinu  He  was  likewise  the 
author  of  sevesal  single  sermons,  published  on 
diflnnrent  occasions.  He  died,  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  ia  the  year   1752.     Biog^  Bri^ 

CROZE  LA  MATHURlN  VEYSSIERE, 
a  learned  French  writer,  was  born  at  Nantes, 
in  the  jear  i66u  His  father,  a  merchant  of 
that  city,  being  fond  of  tetters,  bestowed  a 
pxA  education  on  his  son  )>  and  die  latter,  hav- 
mg  a  happy  natural  genius,  made  a  rapid  pro- 
gress in  his  studies*  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
undertook  a  voyage  to  the  West4ndia  islands, 
where  his  father  traded;  and  his  intercourse 
with  die  English,  Spaniards^  and  Portuguese, 

tOL.  m. 


enabled  him  to  acquire  a  compctetit  Vnowlcdgc 
of  the  languages  of  these  three  nations.  On 
his  return  to  Names,  in  1677,  finding  the 
affairs  of  his  >&mily  deranged,  he  was  at  first 
uncertain  what  course  to  pursue.  TTie  profes- 
sion of  physic  was  foe  some  time  the  ^cct  di 
his  views ;  but  4  few  conferences  which  he  had 
with  some  members  of  the  Congregation  of  St. 
Maur,  induced  him  to  embrace  their  order. 
He  ^[tofarmed  his  noviciate  at  Saumur  in  ttJ77, 
and  entered  the  Congregation  in  1681.  Here 
his  propensity  to  study,  and  his  taste  for  an- 
cient manuscripts,  found  -ample  gratification, 
and  the  justness  of  his  crrticism  was  consider- 
ably unproved  by  the  opportanity  he  had  df 
examining  a  variety  of  old  charters.  The  ease 
and  uranquillitv  of  this  kind  of  life  were  not» 
howevier,'capaUe  of  filing  him  wttfim  the  walls 
of  a  cMsser:  he  saw  truth,  and  obeyed  tfic 
dictates  of  his  conscience.  Some  papers 
ivere  found  in  his  cell,  which  containal 
things  contrary  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Ronliik 
church )  and  as  he  was  already  suspected  1by 
the  Older,  he  soon  g«t  intelUgence  tnat  a  plaa 
was  formed  to  immure  him  in  a  prison* 
Abrmed  by  the  threatened  danger,  he  found 
means  to  escape,  took  shelter  under  .the  roof 
of  a  luthevan  friend,  and  repaired  to  Basl!^ 
where  he  made  his  abjuration  in  the  spring  nf 
the  year  1696.  'Hiere  he  remained  four 
months,  and  then  set  out  for  Berliri,  where  he 
endeavoured  to  extricate  himself  from  his  dUE- 
eulties  by  instructing  young  people  j  and  toon 
had  several  pupils  distinguished  by  their  nodCf 
and  others  vrho  afterwards  became  so  by  their 
learnings  In  the  year  1697  he  was  appointed 
fibrariaa  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  widi 
a  pension  of  aoo  crowns;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  married  a  lady  named  Ros^ ,  originally  irom 
Dauphine,  with  whom  he  lived  many  years  vd 
the  happiest  union.  As  the  fife  of  t^x  Crose^ 
Uke  that  of  many  other  men  of  letters,  waSy 
fat  the  most  part,  spent  in  study,  and  the  com- 
position of  his  works,  it  can  present  few  facta 
worthy  of  being  recorded  by  the  biographer* 
Ho  had  the  honour  of  terxhing  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  royal  family,  among  whom 
was  the  princess  royal  of  Prussia,  afterwards 
margravine  of  Bareuth.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  century  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
At  celebrated  Leibnitz,  which  was  soon  after 
changed  into  friendship ;  and  they  carried  on  a 
long  and  learned  correspondence,  some  curious 
extracts  from  which  may  be  seen  in  the  icm 
count  of  the  life  and  vsridngs  of  lia  Croze^ 
published  by  M.Jordan,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1741* 
La  Crosie  had  riso  a  tery  ea^tensive  cocre^nd^ 
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cncc  in  the  republic  of  letters  in  general  On 
account  of  his  great  erudition,  he  was  consider- 
ed as  a  kind  of  oracle,  and  wasf  often  consulted 
from  all  quarters.  Two  attempts  were  made 
to  induce  him  to  quit  Berlin,  which  he  had 
'6ome  thoughts  of  leaving,  as  his  situation  there 
was  not  always  equally  advantageous.  The 
first  was  in  17 14,  by  the  university  of  Helm- 
stadt)  which  offered  him  a  professor's  chair  4 
but  as  it  was  required  that  he  should  enter  into 
the  lutheran  communion,  and  subscribe  to  the 
articles  of  that  church,  he  refused  to  assent 
to  these  conditions.  The  second  offer  came 
from  his  own  congregation ;  Dom  Bernard  Pez, 
a  Benedictine,  wrote  a  letter  in  173 1,  to  exhort 
him  to  return  within  the.  pale  of  the  church, 
and  offering  him  a  very  desirable  place  in  the 
abbey  of  Gottwic  in  Austria ;  but  this  offer 
was  rejected  as  the  former,  and  his  answer,  in- 
serted along  with  the  letter  of  Dom  Pez,  in 
the  above  account  of  his  life,  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  proselytism.  He 
remained,  therefore,  at  Berlin,  except  when  he 
undertook  a  few  literary  tours,  as  to  Branden- 
burgh  in  1697,  ^^  Hamburgh  in  17 13,.  and  to 
Leipsic  in  1 7 15.  In  the  year  1723  he  wa»  at- 
tacked by  a  severe  illness,  and  after  that  period 
his  studies  were  much  interrupted  by  great  in- 
firmities. He  was  subject  to  the  gravel,  and 
Us  extraordinary  bulk,  which  rendered  him  ex- 
ceedingly unweildy,  obliged  him  during  the 
last  years  of  his  lite  to  confine  himself  to  his 
apartment.  He  died  in  1739,  in  the. seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  La  Croze  was  a  man 
of  great  learning,  and  had  a  most  retentive 
memory.  His  friends,  who  sometimes  amused 
themselves  in  putting  it  to  the  "test,  never 
found  it  to  fail.  He  was  acquainted  with  almost 
all  the  dead  and  living  languages }  the  Chinese 
is  the  only  one  tliat  baffled  his  application,  or, 
at  least,  in  which  he  was  hot  able  to  attain  to 
that  degree  of  knowledge  which  he  wished.  He 
possessed  an  inexhaustible  store  of  the  most 
curious  anecdotes,  and  knew  a  multitude  of 
tales  and  bon-mots,  which  he- introduced  into 
his  conversation  in  the  most  agreeable  manner : 
had  any  one  taken  the  trouble  to  collect  the 
Croziana,  they  would  have  surpassed  any  col- 
.  lection  of  the  kind.  He  was  0/  a  mild,  affec- 
tionate, and  tender  disposition  $  but  perhaps 
too  sensible  to  certain  impressions,  which,  how- 
ever, if  readily  received^  were  as  readily  lost. 
His  judgment,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not 
cqttal  to  his  other  faculties,  particularly  towards 
the  close  of  his  life ;  he  became  a  real  child  in 
every  respect,  though  still  the  same  repertory 
ff  knowledge.    He  published  useful  and  valu- 


able works;  but  might  have  written  a  great 
many  tttartf  had  his  time  been  less  occupied 
with  the  study  of  languages,  and  the  compila-k 
tion  of  his  dictionaries.  He  was  often  urged 
to  write  an  ecclesiastical  history,  which  he  was 
very  capable  of  doing  5  and  he  engaged  to  un- 
dertake it,  but  he  suffered  the  years  to  glide  away 
without  ever  performing  his  promise.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  :  ^'  Dissertations  Historiques  sut 
divers  Sujets,*'  Rotterdam^  1707,  8vo.  vol.1.: 
there  are  three  dissertations  in  this  volume,  a 
second  to  which  was  never  published ;  the  first 
contains  reflections  on  Socinianism  and  Maho- 
metanism ;  tlie  second  is  a  short  examination  of 
the  new  system  of  Harduin,  in  regard  to  the 
ancient  authors,  all  of  which,  a  few  excepted, 
he  considered  as  forgeries;  the  third  contains 
historical  researches  on  the  ancient  and  modem 
state  of  the  christian  religion  in  India.  **  Vin- 
dicisB  veterum  Scriptorum  contra  Harduinum," 
Rotterdam,  1708,  8vo.  La  Croze  paid -a  great  - 
deal  of  attention  to  the  system  of  Harduin^ 
and  h^s  opinion  on  this  subject  is  well  kuovtm. 
He  imagined  that  the  paradoxes  hazarded  by 
that  Jesuit  were  the  result  of  a  plot  formed 
by  the  whole  society ;  it  appears  that  he  was 
firmly  persuaded  of  it,  and  he  continued  in  the 
same  opinion  tiU  his  death ;  but  he  never  suffi- 
ciently proved  this  accusation.  It,  howev^^ 
gave  rise  to  a  great  many  interesting  discus- 
sions ;  and  the  Vindiciae  is  a  very  instructive 
work.  At  the  end  of  it  is  a  well- written  letter 
of  M.  des  Vignoles,  on  the  same  subject,  ia 
which  he  deduct  from  chronology  very  con- 
clusive arguments  against  Harduin.  "  Entre* 
tiens  sur  divers  Sujets  d'Histoire,  a  Cologne," 
1711-,  8vo. :  this  work  is  divided  into  two  parts  ^ 
the  first  contains  four  conversations  with  si 
Jew,  and  the  second  a  dissertation  on  atheism 
and  modern  atheists*  In  the  third,  Basnage  ig 
attacked  by  La  Croze  in  a  manner  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  justifv.  This  bitterness  arose 
from  his -former  works  having  been  treated 
with  some  severity  in  the  Histoire  des  Ouvrages 
des  Savans,  a  journal  published  by  Basnage's 
brother.  The  treatise  on  atlieism  was  translat-  ' 
ed  into  £nglish>  and  appeared  at  London  m 
17 12.  **  Histoire  du  Christianisme  des  Indes," 
a  la  Hayej  1724,  8vo. :  this  is  La  Croze's 
master-piece  \  it  established  his  reputation,  and 
was  highly  spoken  of  in  all  the  journals* 
^^  Histoire  du  Christianisme  d'Armenie  et  d'£- 
tluopie,"  a  la  Haye,  I739f  8vo. :  tliis  was  tiie 
last  work  of  the  author,  and  exhibits,  marks  of 
the  infirmities  of  age. '  Besides  these  works,  La 
Croze  left  the  following  in  manuscript :  ^<  His* 
toirc  du  Couronnement  de  S.  M.  Frederic  L  Roi 
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4d  Prutse^;  traduit  de  TAIkmsmd  de  M.  Bes- 
ter»  Gran^-maitre  dps  Ceremonies  scmis  Frede- 
ric 1. 5"  "  A  Sclavonic  and  Latin  Dictionary  5" 
**An  Armenian  Dictionary,"  in  two  vols*  of  more 
than  1300  pages;  ^^ Traduction  d'un  Poeme 
historique  Armenien,  avec  d'autres  Pieces  rela- 
tives i,  cette  Lan^ue  j"  "  A  Coptic  Dictionary  j'* 
*^  A  Syriac  Dictionanr,"  His  Celtic  dictionary 
was  published  at  Oxford  in  1 7751  with  addi- 
•  tions  by  iSchulz,  under  the  tide  of  *^  Les^icon 
.^Bgyyptiaco-Latinum,  ex  veteribus  illius  linguse 
monumentis  summo  studio  collectum  et  elabo- 
ratum  a  M.  V.  la  Croze.  Quod  in  compen- 
dium redegit»  ita  ut  nuUae  voces  ^^yptiacae^ 
nullxque  earum  significationes  omitterentur 
Christ.  Schulz.  Notulas  quasdam  et  indicea 
suljecit  Carol.  Gothofr.  Woide  Oxonii,"  i775» 
4to.  As  La  Croze  carried  on  a  very  extensive 
literary  correspondence  with  many  eminent 
men,  professor  Uhl,  who  died  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder  in  the  year  1790,  did  a  great  service 
to  literature  by  making  this  correspondence 
known.  It  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1742  and 
1746,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  illustrated  with 
plates,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Thesaurus  cpistoli- 
cus  La  Crozianus,  ex  Bibliotheca  Jordaniana, 
edidit  J*  L.  Uhl."  All  these  letters  are  of  im- 
portance, as  they  abound  with  useful  researches 
i^especting  the  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  Chinese 
languages ;  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
church,  the  discoveries  of  Hippolytus  Martyr, 
the  Christians  of  Malabar,  the  Maronites,  the 
celebrated  Servetus,  &c.  In  the  first  part, 
which  contains  ^20  letters,  those  of  T,_S. 
Bayer,  Bergler,  Breitinger,  Brucker,  Draken- 
borch,  John  Albert  Fwricius,  Hemsterhuys, 
Heumann,  Jablonskv,  Mascov,  and  Mosheim, 
are  particularly  wortny  of  notice.  The  greater 
part  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with 
letters  from  the  learned  Wolf  of  Hamburgh  to 
La  Croze,  which  contain  many  important 
events  relating  to  (he  literary  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  most  valuable  letters 
in  the  third  volume  are  those  of  T.  S.  Bayer, ' 
S.  CrcU,  Jablonsky,  De  Vignoles,  David  Wil- 
kinson, and  Heumann.  Bayle,  to  whom  La 
Croze  had  communicated  several  observations 
respecting  his  dictionary,  speaks  of  him  in  his 
letters  with  no  less  respect  than  other  literary 
men ;  such  as  Mosheim,  for  example,  who  calls 
him,  in  his  life  of  Toland,  virum  nulli  ingenio 
et  doctrine  secundum*  Hirschin^s  Manual  tyf 
tmimtit  Persons  tvho  died  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury* Etoges  des  Academiciens  de  Berlin^  par 
Formey. — J. 

CTESIAS,  a  Greek  historian  and  physician, 
at  native  of  Cnidus  in  Caria^  was  present  with 


Cyrus  the  younger  in  the  battle  fought  by  him 
B.C.  401,  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon.  Ctesias  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  em- 
ployed to  cure  Artaxerxes  of  a  wound.  He 
followed  his  profession  in  that  king's  court  for 
the  space  of  seventeen  years.  He  wrote  there 
the  *'  History^of  the  Assyrians  and  Persians,** 
in  twenty-three  books,  having,  as  he  asserts, 
had  the  advantage  of  copying  his  narrative  from 
the  royal  archives.  As  he  difiers  gready  from 
Herodotus,  and  also  from  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, it  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy  what 
faith  is  to  be  placed  in  his  accounts.  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Trogus,  and  others,,  preferred  his  aa- 
thorit;|r  to  that  of  Herodotus ;  and  the  lists  of 
Assyrian  kings  in  Euaebius  and  Syncellus  are 
primarily  J>orrowed  from  him.  But  these  lists 
nave  many  marks  of  forgery;,  and  Ctesias,  from 
the  quotations  given  by  Aristotle  and  Pliiiy  of* 
stories  which  he  has  recorded  relative  to  nata- 
ral  history,  appears  to  have  been  cither  very^ 
credulous,  or  much  addicted  to  fable.  •  Besides 
the  work  above  mentioned,  he  wrote  ^'  On  In-*' 
dian  Affairs,"  " On Mounuins/'  "On Rhren/' 
and,"  On  th^  Tributes  of  Asia ;"  .of  all  whidb 
nothing  remains  but  some  excerpts  in  Photius. 
The  fragments  of  Ctesias  are  annexed  to  the 
fbUo  edition  of  Herodotus,  L9nd*  1679,  and 
to  other  editions  of  that  historian.  Vossu  Hist* 
Gr£c.     Univers.  Hist*     Mareri. — A. 

CT£SIBIUS,of  Alexandria,  amathematician, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  king  of  £gypt» 
sumamed  Physcon,  about  120  years  before 
Christ,  in  the  165th  Olympiad.,  tie  was  die 
first  inventor  of  the  pump.  An  accidental  cir« 
cumstance  developed  his  taste  for  mechanics* 
Upon  lowering  a  mirror  in  his  father's  shop^ 
he  observed  that  the  counterpoise,  which  was  in*  ' 
eluded  in  a  cylinder,  produced  a  sound,  by  driv- 
ing the  air  before  it ;  and  upon  examining  the 
phenomenon  more  strictly,  he  concluded  that  he 
might  make  an  instrument  in  which  sounds 
should  be  produced  by  means  of  the  action  of 
water  driving  the  air  oefore  it.  This  invention^ 
in  which  he  succeeded,  was  again  carried  fnto 
efiect  by  Nero,  as  we  learn  from  Suetonius,  in 
the  life  of  that  emperor.  He  also  made  a  clep- 
sydra, in  which  the  fall  of  a  column  o(  veater 
gave  motion  to  a  wheel,  or  perhaps  a  train  of 
wheels.  A  treatise  of  geodesia,  or  the  art  of 
dividing  and  measuring  bodies,  composed  bf 
Ctesibius,  is  to  be  found,  as  Pbitevin  affirms^ 
in  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  Fiiruvkuj  Pliny^ 
AthenauSj  ^  Vossius  de  Sdent.  Math*  quoted  ij 
Moreri.—W.  N. 

CTESIFHON",  a  famous  architect,  who  ia 
likewise   named  Chersiphron»  made  the  de- 
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«ms  for  tbe  cekbrated  tempk  at  Ephem, 
wnick  was  paotly  txecuteA  under  his  dirttction, 
and  pardy  under  that  ^f  his  son  Mctagenes,  and 
other  arcnitects*  Ctesiphmi  uiTentcd  »  machine '  * 
which  he  ii6ed  to  transport  the  icdamns  of  the 
temple^  after  havlag  brought  them  from  the 
quarriety  as>  £»  as  Ephesus.  It  eonsiated  of  a 
square  frame  of  wqod  of  sufficknt  dimensions 
to  iacbse  one  of  the  columns^  and  aferdsd  a 
socket  at  each  end,  mto  whick  certain  strong 
iron  phrots,  psoccedingfvont  die-eotumn  itself 
were  recei^.  Bj  this  contrivance  the  cokunn 
became  a  kind  of  rolUng  stone,  and  was  drawn 
to  its  place  of  destioatioA* 

Phstarch  speaks  of  anothei  CrnsiPfioV)  mi 
htstortaOy  who  had  composed  a  history  of  Scotia*^ 
Vitruvius  ami  Pliny^  aJoUd  by  Mureri*"^^*  N- 

CUDWOJITH,  ILkMViy  a  learned  EngKsk 
dhrine  and  phibsopher,  was  bom  at  Alkr  m 
bomctsetshncy  of  which,  place  his  father  was 
lector,  in  the  year  itfty.  Unckr  his  father's 
care,  and,  afssr  his  death  in  Y624,  nnder  that 
of  Us  fethes^in-law,  the  rev;  Dr.  Stongbton, 
he  made  snch  progress  in  gramniar4earaingi 
that  at  the  age  of  mirteen  Ae  was  suficiently 
qualified  to  be  adrnttted  a  pensiofier  <tf  Emanuel 
coUe^  Cambridge,  in  which  univef  sity  he  was 
matricttlaled  in  the  year  1632.  Of  his  diKgence 
in  qiplication  to  academic  studies,  and  the  great 
improvement  which  he  made  in  solid  learncng 
and  nseful  knowledge,  his*  subsequent  works 
a^ord  abundant  testiaiony.  In-  the  year  r  639 
he  took  the  degfsse  of  M.A.  and  being  about 
tbattime  elacted  firilow  of  lH€LCdItege,  beeame' 
s#  emisentL  a  tates^  that  tiifr  number  6^  his  pu- 
^pik  exceeded  all  precedent,  even  m  the  htrgest 
colleges  of  the  umvefsity.  Not  lon^  afterwards 
hs  Witt  pKsented^by  his  college  to  the  rectory 
o(  Nonm  Cadbosy  in  Soificrseishtre.  In  the 
yeun  i)$4X  be  pabU4ied'^  A  Discourse  concernr 
sng  the  true  Mkups  oS  the  Lord's  Supper  \** 
and.  ^  The  Union  of  Oirtst  and  the  Church 
sfiadowed,  or  iiv  a  Shadow/*  In  tbs  first  of 
thcae  treatises  lie  maintains  the  doctrine  altera 
wards  supported  by  several  consideraMe  divmes, 
paiiiculartjr  by  bishop  Warburton,  and  more 
lastily  by  jDn  Cleaver,  the  present  bishop  of 
Chester,  that'  the  Lord*s  supper  is  a  feast  upon, 
a  sacrifice.  The  controversy  to  which  it  gav«e 
rr'so,  some  years  after  our  author's  time,  pro« 
duocd'OHuiy  abl&  defences  of  the  more  rational 
noticiii,  that  tbe  Lord*'S .  supper  is  merely  a  com* 
inepMTratiofi,  of  the  death  of  Chriet*,  among 
which  our  readers  wSl  recollect  bishop  Hoad- 
l/s  plain  account,  and  the  more  recent  publi* 
cation  a#  Qrw  Bett^  prebendsry  of  Westminster. 
Tkair  oaastsociioa  of  the  diitci  words  <rf'  the 


instiiution  is  eertatnlf  most  confoHmnAle  tor 
common  senses  and  the  natural  meaning  of 
language,  and,  our  that  account,  most  proba(bl)( 
ei^essea  the  true  intention  of  him  whp  ap- 
pointed it.  About  the  yeav  1644  Mr.  Cud- 
worth  took  the  degi^  of  badietor  in  divinity  y 
and  in  that  year  was  chosen  aiaster  of  Clare^ 
h^ll,  in  the  room  of  Dn  Paske,  who  had  been' 
ejected  by  the  parliamentarf  visitors.  In  the 
feUowmg  year  he  was  unanimously  nominated 
i«gbis  prmssor  ol  Hebrew^,  for  which  office 
his  great  knowledge  of  the  oriental  languages 
eminently  qualified  him ;  and  from  diat  time 
applied  mmself  ahocM:  entiMy  to  his  academi- 
cal employments  and  stodies^  In  'tfie  j^zx 
tl64j  he  jprinted  a  sermon  preached  by  him  bc^' 
fore  the  House  of  Comisfions  at  Westminster^' 
to  which  he  preSxed  a  dedication,  containmgi 
sentiknems  upon  the  nature  of  religion,  and  the 
value  ot  learning,  which  reiieet  greaf  lionour  on* 
his  openness  and  l%eratity  of  mind,  and  was  ar 
proper  reproof  to  dbe  bigotry  ami  fanaticism  of 
the  tiiae^  In  the  year  165 1  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  in  divinity }  soon  after  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  ol)Rged  to  quit  the  univer« 
sity  for  a  time,  on  account  of  embarrassed  cir» 
cumstances.  TTie  high  respect  in  whidi  he 
was  held,  however,  soon  occasioned  his  recal 
to  a  situation  in  which  his  talents  were  so  use*^' 
fully  and  honoufsA>ly  employed}  and,  in  1654^ 
"he  was  chbsen  master  of  Christ's  college,  Cam- 
bridge. In  that  place  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  bis  days,  after  having  taken  to  hiptseff  2  wife. 
In  the  year  1656-7  he  was  one  6f  iitt  divides 
appointed  by  the  grand  committee  for  religion^. 
to  consult  aoout  a  new  English  translation  of 
the  Bibles  "wfcose  labours  were  terminated  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  parliament.  After  the  re- 
storation of  king  Charies  H.,  in  the  year  ^662, 
he  was  presented  by  Dr.  Shddon,  bishop  of 
London^  to  the  vicarage  of  Asbv»rcll,in  the  county 
of  Herefbrd-j  and,  in  r678,  was  installed  pre- 
bendary of  Gloucester.  In  the  year  last  ipen- 
tioned  Ite  published  his  grand  work;  entitled 
*•-  The  true  intellectual  System  of  the  Universe, 
the  First  Part  5  virherein  all  the  Reason  and 
Philosophy  of  Atheism  is  confuted,  and  its  Im- 
possibility dcntonstrated  \^  foKo.  This  work  is 
an  immense  storehouse  of  ancient  literature, 
and  has  deservedly  given  to  the  author  an  high 
rank  among  the  most  learned  and  candid  divines 
and  philosophers  of  hia  country.  When  Dn 
Cudworth  commenced  this  undertaking,  he  in*^ 
tended  only  to  draw  up  a  discourse  against  tfaa 
fatal  necessity  of  all  actions  and  events.  But 
cansidering  that  this  doctrine  of  necessity  is 
maintained  by  several  persons  upon  very  difer- 
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At  groufkbt  lie  hsii  diftrikiied  tlieif  optntoii* 
under  tfarae.  difievent  heads,  coitstkating  what 
he  calb  a  fripattiu  fataBsm  :  ^  the  firet  of  which, 
supposing  the  material  necessity  rf  all  things  'wkh^ 
9ut  a  Gifdf  he  tells  as,  u  abioitae  athnstn  ;  the 
secocid,  immoral  tkdfnty  or  rafighn^  nmihout  any 
natmrat  justici  amd  morality^  all  jiMt  and  unjust, 
accovding  to  this-  hjrpofh^s,  being'  factitious, 
ttiade  hf  arbitrary  will  and  command  only ;  and 
the  thtf^,  such  a  ttKcism^  as  acknowledges  not 
only  a  God,  or  omnipotent  understanduig  be- 
ing, but  also  nacuial  justice  and  mofalky  feond^ 
cd  in  him,  and  derived  from  him,  nevertheless 
no  Hbcrty  fm»  necessity  sH»yc»whereraAd  there«> 
fore  no  oistfftuttYe  oi  retribusivv  justice  in  the 
woHd.V    it  wa»  his  design*  to  have  confuted 
this  threefold  £ttafisin  in  three  several  books» 
The  work  before'  us,  howei^er,  is  confioed  to 
dM  first  head,  or  tcy  a  vefutatiorv  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  atheism  $  and  it  m«st  be  pronounced 
>  most  able  and  masterly  production,  in  whick 
•treogdi  of  genius,  acutencss  of  reasoning,  and 
avast  exsen^of  erucBtien,  are  most  powerAiUy 
and  usefully  displayed.     But  il  is  not  an  unex- 
ceptionable production.    The  author^s  attach-* 
mciDt  to  ^  principles  of  the  Platonic  philoso^ 
phf,  pavticttforly  as  diey  were  taught  in  the 
Alenndriaa'  school,  has^  kd  him  to  advance 
some    fanoifiil    metaphysieal   pinions,  which 
wear  too^  much  of  the  appearance  of  mysticism 
and  incomfirdieasibilHy.     In  his  physics  he  ha^ 
adopted  die  eoi|>usGUIar  system,  adding'  to  die 
doctiine  dF  atoms  that  of.  a  certain  middk  sub« 
stance  between  matter  and  spirit,  to  which  he 
gave  the  appellation  of  fdastie  nature^  which  he 
suroosed  to  be  the  immediate  instrum^it  of  the 
divine  operation.     This  hypothesis  afterwards 
gave  rise  to  a  famous  contest  between  Bayle 
I  and  Le  Clerc;  the  fonner  of  whom  maintained 
diat  Dr.  Cudworth,  by  his  doctrine  oi  a  plastic 
aature,  gave  great  advantage  to  the  adieistsi 
Besides  the  articles  already  mendoned».Dr.  Cud- 
worth  published,  in   1664,  a  sennon- preached 
^  at  LincoitiVinn,  and  a  treatise  entitled  '^  Deus 
Justiiicatus,  or  the  Divine  Goodness  vindicated 
and  cleared,  against  the  Assertors  of  absolute 
and  inconditionaie  Reprobation.''    He  also  left 
several  books  in  MS.  of  which  one  dnly  has 
been  printed  since  his  death,  entitled  ^  A  Trea- 
tise concerning  eternal  and  immutable  Mora- 
Kty,'*  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Chandler,  bishop 
of  Durham.    The  tides  of  his  other  unpub- 
lished wntin^,  which  are  now  lodged  in  the 
British  Museum,  are,  ^  A  Treatise  concerning 
Moral  Good  and  Evil,"  containing  near  a  thou^ 
send  folio  pages  1  '*  ATreatise  of  Liberty  and 


Necessity,  wherein  the  Foundations  of  tke  Phi^ 
tosophy  of  Atheism  are  destroyed,  the  GertaiiHf 
of  Morality  established,-  and  the  Nature  of  k 
explained,**  of  an  equal  bulk  with  the  formferj 
••  A  Commentary  oa  the  Severity  Weeks  men*- 
tioned  by  the  Prophet*  Daniel,  wherein  the 
several  Explications  of  them  by  the  Jews,  and 
some  Christian  Writers,  are  examined  and  con- 
futed," two  volumes  folio;  «  A  Treatise  of  the 
Credtibrt  of  the  World,  and  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,"  a  volume  in  octavo;'  "  Of  the  Lcarn^ 
ing  of  she  Hebrews  5"  and  •*  An  Explanation  of 
Hobbes's  Notions  .concerning  the  ■  Nature  of 
God,  and  (fie  Extension  of  Spirits/'  He  has 
also  mentioned,  in  some  of  his  works,  **  A  Trca* 
rise  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
agbinst  the  Jews/'  which  has  not  been  found 
amonr  his  remaining  MSS.  The  history  of  the 
fate  of  these  MSS.  as  given  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica,  is  curious,  but  too  long  to  be  in- 
troduced in  our  pages.  On  the  whole,  Df. 
Cudworth  was  not  only  distinguished  by  very 
Extensive  leartiing,  and  profound  metaphysical 
and  |diilosophical  knowledge^  but  by  exemplary 
piety,  and  great  moderation  and  prudence^ 
which  rendered  him  an  honour  to  the  instltu* 
tions  where  he  was  educated,  and  in  which  h^ 
piresided,  *•  to  the  whole  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  he  adorned,  and  to  the  church 
and  age  in  which  he  lived.**  He  died  at  Cam- 
hridge  in  168B,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 
age.  Biog.  Briian*  Intti*  System.  Enfield^s 
Bist.  Phil  vol.  IL—M. 

CUGNIERES,  Peter  db,  one  of  the  first 
who  ventured  to  oppose  ecclesiastical  usurpa- 
tion in  civil  matters,  Was  advocate-general  to 
the  parliament  of  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Philip  de 
Valois,  and  bore  a  high  character  for  legal 
knowledge  and  integtltyb  He  undertook,  in 
1329,  to  defend,  in  presence  of  the  king,  the 
regil  rights  against  the  clergy,  who  had  assumed 
junsdiction  in  many  causes  purely  civil,  such 
as  every  thing  concerning  widows,  orphans,  the 
poor,  and  the  sick,  under  pretext  of  charity  j 
and  had  multiplied  the  censurcs^  of  the  church 
on  ^iiK}Ious  occasions,  merely  to  extort  money. 
He  was  answered  by  Peter  iertrand  and  an- 
other prelate ;  and  though  their  arguments  were 
of  little  solidity,  they  had  much  weight  in  an 
ignorant  and  superstitious  age.  Philip  himself 
gave  judgment  against  his  own  advocate,  who 
gained  nothing  by  his  zeal  but  the  ridicule  and 
abuse  of  the  clergir,  and  the  imputation  of  he- 
resy. However,  he  has  the  credit  with  poste- 
rity of  having  made  a  commencement  of  those 
retfcndiments  of  cierieal  power  which  have  bceii 
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t^^Uy  temceable  to  true  religion  and  to  the 
vivil  interests  of  states.  Monri.  Mili^  Elem. 
4i  rHist  de  Frame.— fL. 

CUJASf  James,  the  most  celebrated  jurist 
of  his  time,  was  lK>rn  of  parents  of  mean  con* 
dition  at  Toulouse  in  1526.  Bf  great  natural 
abilities,  and  an  elevated  mind,  be  surmounted 
the  obsucles  of  his  birth,  and,  with  scarcelj 
any  instruction,  made  himself  master  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  the  several 
branches  of  polite  literature.  He  studied  law 
for  some  time  under  Amoul  Ferrier  \  but  the 
great  progress  he  made  in  the  knowledge  of  an- 
dent  jurisprudence  was  chiefly  the  result  of  his 
.own  researches.  The  two  principal  guides  in 
his  enquiries  were  the  analogy  of  words,  and 
the  facts  of  history.  After  having  taught  for 
some  time  in  his  native  city,  he  was  invited  to 
the  university  of  Cahors,  and  then  to  that  of, 
Bourgcs.  He  was  next  removed  to  Valence, 
where  he  had  permission  from  the  king  to  take 
a  seat  among  the  counsellors  of  the  parliament 
of  Dauphine,  as  an  illustrious  interpreter  of 
the  law.  Emanuel-Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  occupy  the  professorial 
chair  at  Turin,  and  treated  him  with  great  re* 
spect.  He  finally  returned  to  Bourges»  whence 
he  declined  an  invitation  to  Bologna  from  pope 
Gregory  XIII.  Cujas  was  a  man  of  a  social 
and  friendly  disposition,  and  lived  upon  the 
most  familiar  terms  with  his  pupils. .  '*  He  was," 
says  Joseph  Scaliger,  *^  the  father  of  his  scho- 
lars, and  lost  more  than  4000  livres  by  lending 
money  to  young  people.  He  also  lent  his  books 
to  all  who  asked  him/'  Some  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated magistrates  in  France  were  educated 
under  him.  He  has  been  charged  with  indif- 
ference to  religion  \  and  it  is  reported,  that 
once,  when  asked  hi3  opinion  concerning  the 
dissensions  which  then  prevailed  between  the 
catholics  and  reformers,  he  only  replied^  <^  Nihil 
hoc  ad  edictum  praetoris'* — ^**  AH  this  has  no- 
thing to  do'  with  the  praetor's  edict  j"  but  it  is 
fair  to  regard  this  answer  merely  as  intended  to 
parry  a  treacherous  question,  which  was  pro- 
bably put  to  him  with  a  malicious  design. 
From  De  Thou's  account  of  him  it  seems  as  if 
his  life  had  actually  been  threatened  by  the 
bigots  of  the  time ;  and  to  his  deep  regret  for 
the  subversion  of  all  justice  and  regard  to  the 
public  good  by  the  religious  contests,  that 
writer  imputes  the  death  of  Cujas,  af  an  age 
beyond  which  he  might  have  been  expected, 
from  the  soundness  of  his  constitution,  to  have 
lasted.  He  died  at  Bourges  in  1590,  at  the  age 
ef  seventy.    He  had  been  twice  married  \  first 


to  a  physician's  daugfateir  at  Avignolt^  ftnd  se* 
condly,  in  advanced  yearS)  to  a  lady  of  Bonrget. 
It  is  said  that  he  never  gave  a  lecture  witmnit 
the  premeditation  of  six  or  seven  hours— an  ex- 
ample worthy  the  imitation  of  all  public  teach- 
ters.  His  works,  which  have  been  highly  va- 
lued for  the  cleamesss  of  their  elucidatioii  of 
the  Ropian  law,  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1584^ 
in  five  volumes  folio.  They  were  afterwarda 
reprinted,  with  all  his  additional  tracts,  by 
Fabrot,  in  ten  volumes,  1658-59.  Cujas  di^ 
rected  by  his  will,  that  his  valuable  library 
should  l>e  sold  piece-meal  by  auction,  lest,  it 
it  were  to  fall  into^one  hand,  some  crude  pub- 
lications, under  his  name,  might  be  made  from 
his  marginal  notes  and  manuscripts.  Monri* 
Tbuani  Hist.    Frehm  Theatr.^^A. 

CULL£N,  William,  an  eminent  physician 
and  medical  teacher,  was.  bom  in  17 12,  in  the 
county  of  Lanerk  in  Scotland.  He  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  surgeon  a6d  apothecary  in 
Glasgow,  and  afterwams  went  several  vpyagea 
to  the  West  Indies,  as  surgeon  to  a  trading 
ship.  He  at  length  settled  at  the  town  of  Ha« 
milton,  practising  chiefly  in  the  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  hranches.  It  is  a  very  singular 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  medicine^  that 
William  Hunter,  afterwards  so  eminent  as  an 
anatomist  and  accoucheur  in  London^  should  at 
one  time  have  been  partner  with  Cullen  in  an 
inconsiderable  country  town.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that,  at  this  early  period  of  their  iives» 
neither  of  them  limited  his  ambition  to  such  a 
confined  circle ;  for  it  Mras  the  spirit  of  their 
partnership  to  provide  means  for  enabling  them 
alternately  to  enjoy  those  further  advaqtages  of 
education  which  scanty  circumstances  had  hi- 
therto  denied  them.  In  consequence  of  this 
agreement,  Cullen  studied  one  winter  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  while  Hunter  .was 
practising  on  the  common  account.  Hunter« 
the  next  year,  visited  London,  and  followed  his 
fortune  in  that  metropolis,  under  the  auspices 
of  Dr.  Douglas  the  anatomist.  Cullen,  during 
his  abode  at  Hamilton,  attracted  the  notice  of 
die  duke  of  Argyle,  who  happened  to  be  on  a 
visit  in  the  neighbourhood,  apd  was  intent  upon 
some  chemical  researches.  It  was  not  diihcult 
for  a  man  of  his  discernment  to  discover  in  the 
young  apothecary  a  person  superior  to  the  sta- 
tion he  then  occupied.  Soon  after,  a  sudden 
illness  of  'the  duke  of  Hamilton,  whose  seat  is 
adjacent  to  the  town  of  his  name,  occasioned 
Cullen  to  be  sent  for ;  and  his  treatment  of  the 
case  appeared  so  judicious  to  Dr.  Clark  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  was  afterwards  consulted,  that  he 
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became  his  liberal  encomiast.   CuUen's  improT* 
iiig  prospects  induced  him  to  form  a  matrimo* 
nial  connection  with  an  amiable  woman^  the 
daughter  of    a    neighbouring    minister.      He 
afterwards  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phy- 
sic^   and    settling  at  Glasgow,   was    appoint- 
ed, in  1746,  chemical   lecturer  in  the  univer- 
sity of  that  city.     Here  he  began  to  display 
those  talents  for  teaching,  which  ever  afterwards 
s6    advantageously    distinguished    him.       His 
^unciation  was  distinct,  his  manner  lively  and 
familiar,  and  he  peculiarly  excelled  in  the  art 
of  clear  and  methodical  arrangement.    He  soon 
became  a  ereat  favourite  with  the  students,  and 
rendered  aiemistry  an  object  of  ardent  pursuit 
among  them,  the  efects  pf  which  were  after- 
wards happily  exemplified  in  the  discoveries  of 
his  pupil,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Black.  ^  His  pri- 
vate practice  kept  pace  with  his  growing  repu- 
tation *,  and,  in  1 75 1,  he  was  more  directly  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  healing  art,  by  his 
appointment  of  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
university.    The  fame  of  Edinburgh  as  a  me- 
dical school  has  hy  nothing  been  so  much  pro- 
moted as  by  the  vigilance  of  its  curators  to  seize 
upon  every  man  of  distinguished  merit  within 
their  reach,  and  incorporate  him  among  their 
professors.    Thus,  on  the  death  pf  Dr.  Plum- 
mer,  the  chemical  professor,  in  1756,  Dr.  Cul- 
ten  received  anjunanimous  invitation  to  the  va- 
cant chair;  and  he  Hid  not  hesitate  to  quit  all 
his  advantages  at  Glasgow  for  a  station  in  the 
*  university  of  the  Scottish  metropolis.     Here  he 
soon  arrived  at  that  extraordinary  degree  of  aca- 
demical popularity  which  for  so  many  years 
distinguished  him  oeyond  all  his  brethren,  and 
for  vrfiich  he  was  indebted,  not  only  to  his 
merit  as  a  teacher,  but  to  the  laudable  pains  he 
took  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  pupils.     He 
was  cordially  attentive  to  all  their  interests,  ad- 
mitted them  freely  to  hi*  house,  conversed  with 
them  on  the  most  familiar  terms,  solved  their 
doubts  and  difficulties,  gave  them  the  use  of  his 
fibrary,  and  in  every  respect  treated  them  with 
the  affection  of  a  friend,  and  the  regard  of  a 
parent.     It  is  impossible  for  those  who  per- 
sonally knew  him  in  this,  relation  ever  to  forget 
the  ardour  of  attachment  which  he  inspired. 
His  influence  upon  young  minds  was  augmented 
by  the  novelty  of  his  opinions,  and  the  freedom 
ol  his  animadversions  upon  the  medical  systems 
then  chiefly  in  vogue,  but  which  undoubtedly 
presented  several  points  of  attack.    The  older 

Erofessors  had  all  been  educated  in  the  Boer- 
aavian  school,  and  though  men  of  merit,  were 
naturally  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  doctrines 
they  had  imbibed.    Dr«  Cullcn  called  in  quea« 


tion  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
theory  of  the  Leyden  professor,  especiallv  those 
which  depended  upon  the  humoral  patnblogy. 
He  introduced  new  speculations,  which,  if  not 
always  satisfactory,  never  failed  to  be  ingcni-, 
ous,  and  aiFordcd  animated  topics  for  the  de- 
bates and  discussions  of  the  students.     Whilst  " 
he  was  chepiical  professor,  he  had  na  public 
opportunity  of  delivering  his  medical  opinions, 
except  in  the  clinical  lectures  which  "fell  to  his 
share  in  course.     Indeed,  at  the  death  of  Dr. 
Alston,  in  1760,  he  was  desired  to  finish  the 
course  of  materia  medica  which  that  professor 
bad  begun ;  and  this  gave  occasion  to  some  fur- 
ther displav  of  his  systems.     It  was  not  till  the 
decease  ot  Dr.  Whytt,  in  1766,  that  a  proper 
medical  chair  became  vacant.     The  body  of 
students  then  made  a  great  effort  to  procure  Dr.. 
Cullen's  appointment  to  the  practical  professor- 
ship ;  but  this  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Gregory,, 
who  succeeded  to  Dr.  Rutherford.     A  com* 

Eromise,  however,  took   place  between  them,, 
y  which  they  agreed  to  give  lectures  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  physic  in  alternate  years  ;. 
and  some  have  accounted  this  period  to  have 
been  the  most  flourishing  for  medical  science* 
which   Edinburgh   ever  witnessed.    This   ar- 
rangemept  was  broken  by  Dr.  Gregory's   la- 
mented death ;  after  which  Dr.  Cullen  conti- 
^lued  to  hold  the  practical  chair  till  within,  a 
few  months  of  his  own  decease.     His  private 
employ  kept  pace  with  his  academical  reputa- 
tion,'^ and  he  rose  to  be  the  first  physician  in 
point  of  practice  in  Scotland.     He  was  likewise 
fipcquently  consulted  from  England,  and  other 
countries^  which  were  filled  with  practitioners 
who  had  been  his  pupils,  and  retained  a  high- 
veneration  for  his  talents.  ,  In  the  account  o£ 
Dr.  J.  Brown,  it  has   been  mentioned,   that, 
from  being  the  votary,  he  became  the  rival  and' 
opponent  of  Dr.  Cullen,  who-  at  length  began 
to  feel  some  of  that  jealousy  towards  an  inno- 
vator which  he  himself  had  once  inspired.   The 
history  of  academical  squabbles  would  impro- 
perly be  introduced  into  this  sketch;  we  therefore 
close  the  life  of  this  eminent  person  with  men- 
tioning, that  he  died  on  February  5,  1790,  in. 
his  seventy-seventh  year.     Notwithstanding  the 
sourses  of  emolument  he  enjoyed,  a  large  and 
expensive  family,  and  inattention  to  economy^ 
80  far  exhausted  his  income,  that  he  left  a  slen- 
der provision  for  the  survivors,  which  was  aug- 
mented by  a  pension  from  the  crown,  granted 
upon  the  ground  of  his  having  been  king  a  phy- 
sician for  Scotland. 

Dr.  Cullen's  scientific  merits  are  now  more 
particularly  to  be  discussed.    As  a  chemist,  nd 
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com Uerable  ^coverj  can  be  ascribed  40  bam ; 
but  he  was  an  extremely  useful  teacher  of  the 
science^  from  the  liberal  and  comprehensive 
▼lews  he  took  of  it,  and  the  great  clearness  of 
method  with  which  he  treated  it.  He  likewisei 
from  an  accurate  collection  of  /acts,  formed 
very  complete  histories  of  several  of  its  depart- 
mentSj  particularly  those  connected  with  medi- 
cine and  the  materia  medica ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  no  man  in  these  kingdoms  has  done  so 
much  to  render  chemistry  a  popular  study,  espe- 
cially among  the  medical  faculty. 

His  character,  as  a  preceptor  and  improver 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  is  to  be 
estimated  from  the  works  he  published,  as  a 
sort  of  text*book  of  his  lectures,  and  of  which 
various  successive  editions  appeared,  enlarged 
and  altered  according  to  the  progress  of  his  pro- 
fessional labours.   Of  these  the  principal  is  that 
which,  in  a  bald  translation  of  the  Latin  term, 
JPnW  Linea^  used  by  Hailer  and  others,  he 
entitled  "  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Phy- 
sic."   The  complete  edition  of  this  work  ap* 
peared  in  1784,  in  four  volumes  octavo. ,  Re- 
garding the  affections  of  the  motions  and  mov- 
ing powers  of  the  animal  economy  as  the  leading 
enquiry  in  considering  the  diseases  of  the  hu* 
man  body,  he  assumes  the  general  principles  of 
Hoffman,  but  corrected  and  extended  in  their, 
application.     He  (tisclaims,  however,  all  those 
hypothetical  opinions  which  are  usually  called 
theories ;  and  asserts,  that  the.  doctrines  be  laya 
down  are  only  inductions  from  that  generalisa- 
tion oi  facts  relative  to  the  sound  anid  diseased 
body,  which  it  has  been  his  great  business  to 
collect.    Nor  has  anv  s^stematist  more  fairly 
deserved  the  praise  oi  being  a  faithful  collector 
of  facts,  and  allowing  them  all  due  weight  in 
his  reasonings.     He  has  not,  however,,  been 
contented  wim  a  merely  empirical  baus  for  me- 
dical practice,  but  has  always  endeavour^  to 
investigate  the  proximate  cause  of  diseases,  and 
to  build  upon  it  a  consistent  method  of  cure. 
The  most  remarkable  of  his  attempts  of  this 
kind  is  his  doctrine  of  the  proximate  cause  of 
fevers,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  the  co- 
existence of  spasm  and  atony  .in  the  body. 
Whatever  be  thought  of  the  subtle  reasonings 
upon  which  his  opinions  in  this  and  other  in- 
stances are  founded,  no  candid  judge  will  deny 
the  great  merit  derived  to  his  work  from  the 
excellent  descriptions  and  sagacious  discrimina- 
tions^ it  contains,  and  the  full  and  commonly 
just  views  of  practice  which  it  displays.     Dr. 
Cullen  affords  the  rare  and  instructive  example 
of  a  man  naturally  addicted  to  all  the  refine- 
ments of  speculation^  who  yet  pays  such  a  re- 


spect to  eiq[»erieooe,  as  to  submit  to  its  dedsioii 
in  all  jpoints  of  practice,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
appearing  inconsistent  with  his  own  doctrine. 
This  disposition,  which  has  given  his  opponents 
some  advantage  over  him  in  argument,  greatly 
adds  to  his  v;due  as  a  guide  in  an  art  so  uncer- 
tain in  its  principles  as  that  of  medicine*.    An- 
other of  his  class-books  is  his  <'  Sync^sis  Noso- 
logiae  Methodicac,"  of  whidi  the  ^rd  editions 
in  two  volumes  octavo,  appeared  in  1782.  This 
contains  the  several  nosobgies  of  Sauvages» 
Linnseus,  Vogel,  and  Sagar,  widi  one  of  lus 
own,  meant  as  an  improvement  upon  all  these. 
As  methodical  arrangement  was  one  of  bis  pe- 
culiar Ulents,  it  mi^ht  be  ^expected  that  he 
should  succeed  in  this  task  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  would  admit;  and,  without  dis- 
paragement to  his  pndecessors^  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced that  he  has  improved  upon  them  aJl  in 
the  elegance  of  his  characteristic  definitions^ 
and  the  judiciousness  of  his  distribution.    The 
"  Lectures  on  Materia  Medica,"  which  wc 
have  mentioned  as  drawn  up  by  Dr-  Cullen  on 
aji  emergency,  were  thought  w  ingenious,  that 
copies  of  them  were  mult^lied  among  the  stu- 
dents; and  at  length,  in  17701  one  of  them 
surreptitiously  reached  the  press.    The  doctor 
obtained  an  injunction  to  stop  the  sale  of  this 
imperfect  pubU^aiion ;  but,  with  some  correct- 
tions,  it  was  afterwards  suffered  to  proceeds 
He  promised,  however,.at  some  perioa  to  give 
an  improved  edition  of  his  own;  and  this  ajH 
peared  in  17^,  in  two  volumes  quarto.  This  i^' 
a  work  very  different  from  the  common  systems 
on  the  subject,  and  indeed,  as  a  critic  has  ob- 
served, rather  deserves  the  ritle  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  materia  medica  than  the  simple  his- 
tory of  it.    The  arrangement  is  uken  from  the 
medical  indications,  and  to  each  class  are.  pre- 
fixed introductory  observations,,  which  form  a 
system  of  therapeutics.    Many  of  the  general 
doctrines  of  medicine  are  likewise  detailed.    As 
it  contains  a  number  of  the  mature  opinions  of 
the  author  on  the  most  important  topics,  it  1% 
well  entitled  to  attention,  although  ir  is  in  many 
points  defective  as  a  treatise  on  the  subject  as^ 
s^ned.     I4s  general  spirit  is  that  of  medical 
scepticism;  of  a  man  who  has  read  much, 
thought  much,  and  determined  little :  axkd  it 
has  Men  remarked-of  Dr.  Cuilen^s  writings  in 
general,  that  he  has  been  more  successful  in  de-> 
molishiqg  the  systems  of  others,  than  in  esta- 
blishing his  own.     A  pamphlet  *^  Concerning 
the  Recovery  of  Persons  drowned  and  seem- 
ingly dead,"  1775*  is  to  be  added  to  the  list  of 
his  puUicationB*    Mncydopm  Brkan*     Worts  of 
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i '  CUMBERLAND,  Richard,  a  rery  learned 
tdivine,  and  prelate  of  the  church  of  England, 
was  bom  in  London  in  the  year  1632*  His 
father,  who  was  a  citizen  in  reputable  circum- 
stances, sent  him  to  St.  Paul's  school  for  clas- 
sical, education;  whence  he  was  removed  to 
Magdalen  college,  Cambridge,  most  probably 
in  nie  year  1649.  In  1653  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  de^ee 
of  B.A.  and  in  1656  that  of  M.A.  when  he 
cnftertained  thoughts  of  embracing  the  medical 
{nrofession,  and  for  some  time  pursued  his  stu«- 
•dies  with  that  view.  But  he  appears  soon  to 
liave  relinquished  that  design,  and,  being  elected 
fcUow  of  his  college,  entered  into  orders.  We 
are  not  apprised  of  the  dates  of  these  events ; 
but  we  are  informed  that  he  was  very  remark- 
able, while  fellow  of  Us  college,  for  his  assi^ 
duous  application  to  his  studies,  as  well  as  for 
the  unaffected  piety  and  unblemished  probity  of 
his  life.  In  the  year  1657  he  was  incorporated 
JM.  A.  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  During  the 
following  year  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Brampton  in  Northamptonshire,  by  sir  John 
Norwich;  in  which  living  he  continued  after 
the  restoration  of  king  Charles  11.  complying, 
.  without  any  scruple,  with  the  act  of  uniformity, 
and  the  other  regulations  of  the  church  as  by 
law  established.  In  the  year  1661  he  was  ap~ 
pointed  one  of  the  twelve  preachers  in  the  uni- 

/  v'ersity  of  Cambridge;  and,  in  the  year  1663, 
.went  out  bachelor  of  divinity  at  a  public  com- 
mencement, having  performed  his  public  exer- 
cises with  univei^sal  applause.  The  principal 
part  of  his  time,  however^  since  his  acceptance 
of  the  rectory  of  Brampton,  was  spent  at  that 
.place,  in  the  punctual  and  faithful  discharge  of 
•bis  ministerial  duties,  and  in  an  unwearied  ap- 
plication to  his  studies.  From  these  he  in- 
dulged in  few  relaxations,  exceping  his  jour- 
neys to  Cambridge,  which  he  frequently  made, 
.for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  correspondence 
.with,  his  learned  acquaintance  in  that  place. 
Out  of  this  rural  jretirement  he  was  enticed  by 
his  intimate  friend  sir  Orlando  Bridgeman, 
,who,  upon  his  receiving  the  seals  in  the  vear 

>  1667,  sent  for  him  up  to  London,  made4iim 
his  chaplain,  and  soon  afterwards  presented  him 
to  Ae  living 'of  Allhallows  in  Stamford.  In 
that  town  he  discharged  his  pastoral  functions 
with  indefatigable  assiduitv,  preaching  no  less 
than  thiree  times  every  weex  in  the  same  church, 
and  yet  devoting  no  small  share  of  his  attention 
:to  philosophical  and  philological  stpdie$.  The 
first  fruit  of  his  learned  labours,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  world,  was  published  in  Latin, 
jand  entitled  ^^  De  Legibus  Naturas  Disqiiisitio 
Philosophica,  .&c."  or,  a.  PhUosopbicaJ  JE.n- 
TOL.  nx. 


quiry  into  the  I^ws  bf  Nature ;  in  which  their 
form,  order,  promulgation,  and  obliga'tioil,  are  in- 
vestigated from  the  nature  of  things;  andinwhich 
also  Uie  philosophical  principles  of  Hobbes,  mo« 
ral  as  well  as  civil,  arc  considered  and  refuted,'* 
1672,  4to.  This  work  procured  the  author  a 
very  high  reputation,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
on  account  of  the  great  learning,  science,  inge- 
nuity, and  modesty,  which  it  displays ;  and  is 
considered  as  the  most  able  answer,  which  had 
.appeared,  to  the  reasonings  of  the  philosopher 
of  Malmsbury.  It  has  been  twice  translated 
into  English ;  first  by  Mr.  Tyrrel,  grandson  to 
archbishop  Usher,  in  1692 ;  and  next  by  Mr. 
Maxwell,  an  Irish  divine,  in  1727,  with  an  in- 
troductory preface  concerning  the  mistaken  no- 
tions which  the  heathens  had  of  the  Deity,  and  • 
the  defects  in  their  morality,  &c*  and  an  ap- 
pendix of  two  discourses,  concerning  the  im- 
materiality of  thinking  substance,  and  the  obli- 
gation, promulgatipn,  and  observance  of  the 
law  of  nature.  After  the  publication  of  this 
work,  Mr.  Cumberland  chiefly  confined  him- 
self to  Jtiis  parochial  duties,  and  to  his  studies  ; 
until,  in  the  year  1680,  )ie  was  prevailed  upon 
by  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  by  his 
acquaintance,  to  take  upon  him  die  exercise  of 
responding  at  the  public  conyiie.ncemdh|e,;  The 
theses  which  he  maintained  t)n^t])at  occasion^ 
when  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  were  intend- 
ed to  defend  the  established  church,  both 
against  the  papists  and  the  protestant  dissenters; 
and  are.  recorded  to  have  been  so  skillful  and 
masterly,  that  many  years  afterwards  the  fame 
of  them  was  fresh  among  the  mem}]^  of  the 
university.  In  the  year  1686  he  published  an- 
other work,  in  which  his  profound  learning, 
extensive  reading,  and  accurate  judgment,  ob* 
tained  him  new  applause  from  the  best  judges, 
not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  also  in  foreign 
parts.  It  is  entitled  '*  An  Essay  towards  the 
Recovery  of  the  Jewish  Weights  and  Measures, 
comprehending  their  Monies,  by  Help  of  an 
ancient  Standard,  compared  with  ours  of  Eng- 
land, useful  also  to  state  many  of  those  of  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Eastern  Nations,"  8vo. 
The  solicitude  which  about  this  period  he  felt 
on  account  of  the  efforts  which  were  making  by  • 
king  James  II.  to  re-establish -the  popish  reli- 
gion in  these  Mngdon\s,  produced  such  effects 
on  Dr.  Cumberland,  that  he  was  attacked  by  a 
severe  and  dangerous  fever ;  from  whicli,  how- 
ever, he  happily  ^  recovered  to  rejoice  in  the 
blessings  of  the  revolution  un^e^  k'ing  Willianj, 
and  to  be  advanced  to  a  more  public'  situation 
of  honour  and  usefulness.  After  that  ^eat 
event  ^e  c;oiatiiiu<?d  at  hjs  rectory^  fcn^ented 
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with  dbdiargltig  in  peact,  and  with  Kb  wn^\ 
▼ig^ourand  diligence,  the  daties  of  a  private 
courtlry  clergyman,  without  any  thotlghts  df 
soliciting  for  better  preferment.  In  this  Situa- 
tion, walking  on  a  post-day  to  the  cofiee-house, 
to  read  the  newspaper,  it  was  with  ito  small 
stirprisc  that  he  therein  met  with  the  intelli- 
gence, that  one  Dr.  Cumberland,  of  Stamford, 
was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Peterbo- 
rough. It  rejects  great  honour  on  the  metnoryof 
king  William,  that  he  should  have  appointed  Dr. 
Cumberland  to  that  dignity,  onlybecausefrorh  his 
learning,  wisdom,  and  excellent  charactet,hewaii 
eminently  fitted  for  it;  It  was  in  the  y^ar  1691 
thatheenteted  on  the  dutiesoftheepiscopal  office. 
In  this  new  scene  he  lived  with  dre  simplici^  of 
li  primitive  bishop.  His  principles  W^ere  mode- 
rate and  candid,  and  his  piety  unaffected  and 
chearful.  His  manners  w^ere  unassiiilning,  cOA- 
descehding,  and  affable.  He  was  h0st>itabte 
Vithout  ostentation,  and  benevolent  and  gene- 
rous in  an  exemplaiy  degree.  Tdwards  his 
clergy  he  shewed  a  truly  paternal  cire,  beifig 
chiefly  anxloiis  by  his  superintendence  atid  eic- 
tiortatiohs  to  render  thehi  ncsj^ctable  tnd'iis^- 
fitl,  and  taking  delight,  by  every  expression  6f 
regard  and  proper  indulgence,  to  ihake  Attn 
ttsy  and  happy.  His  assiduity  in  the  discharge 
bf  his  episcopal  functions  v^  so  great,  thathis 
friends  frequently  endeavcmred  to  dissuade  him 
■ftotti  undergoing  fatigues,  which-"  they  feared 
'ijirete  superior  to  his*  strength  5  but  to  their  en- 
treaties his  constant  answer  was,  '^I  will  do  my 
duty  as  long  as  I  can."  And  with  th^se  la- 
bours he  srill  closely  applied  himself  to  his 
learned  studies,  replying  to  the  friendly  repre- 
sentations that  he  would  imure  Ms  health,  **  A 
Than  had  better  wear  out,  than  rust  out."  The 
tnanner  in  which  his  lordship  wore,  is  certainly 
encouraging  to  persons  of  studious  habits. 
F6r  there  was  scarcely  a  branch  of  learning 
which  he  neglected ;  and  notwithstanding  his 
incessant  application,  'his  faculties  remained 
^unimpaired  to  a  very  advafnced  period  of  life. 
So  great  was  their  vigour,  that,  in  his  eighty- 
'f  onrth  year,  when  bishop  Wilkins  had  published 
Ills  Coptic  Testament,  and  presented  him  with 
^mcopy,  he  made  himself  master  of  that  Ian- 
gil^e,  and  Went  through  a  great  part  of  the 
^versioo,  often  giving  excellent  remarks  and 
%iilt8  $s  he  proceeded  in  reading  it.  He  was 
"at  lengl&^moved  bv  a  paralytic  stroke;,  in  1 7 1 8, 
\ti  the  eig^y-seventn  year  of  his  age.  During 
*jBK:v<erbl  years  of  his  Hfbj  Dr.  Cumberland  had 
*'Skp{died'himseI£jto  the  cxaminarion  of  Sakcho- 
^kvnQ*s  Fbdtnkian  HisMj.  The  curious  re- 
"itaHm'U  «kM<|is»y«bllectta  in  l|«twork,  4a 


w^Mi  may  be  ttacedtlie  oiS|^  6f  fddbny  a 
the  world,  he  considered  not  to  ha%e  been  i^ 
strictly  examined  by  kamM  riien  as  th^y-de** 
^erred,  and  conceived  himsdf  capable  of  onv 
recting  many  mistaiods  into  which  9ome  of  the 
greatest  of  them  had  fallen.  Tjiose  remaiaii^ 
he  was  persuaded,  were  peiicctly  Kconcileible 
with  the  Mosaic  history,  and  iilnstraltve  6{  it.. 
He,  therefore,  emplayed  imioh  fcarniiig  aMl 
labour  in  specuiatidns  u|x>n  them,  aaddrew  u^ 
^  Sanchoniatho's Phoenician -Hiitocy,  tmtshte4 
from  ihe  first  Book  -^of  Eusebivs  de  Pnopisih- 
tidne  Evangelica :  with  k  continuation  -tf 
SflmchoniadiOTi  liiitory  by  Eratibsthenet,  Cyre* 
TOetrs^s  Canon,  &c.  iUiistmted  witfa^nnmy  histo^ 
tical  and  -chromdogicbd  Tcmwrbs,  .proving  them 
td  cofttslin  ^  series  of  Fhtoetnioian  tod  £gyptite 
chrdnotogy,  from  the  first  man  to  the  fifit 
oifttipcad,  a^reeableto  the  Scripture  aecoonts.'^ 
This  work,  Tirbfttevier  w^e  the  reasons,  did  ndl 
make  its  appearance  vntil  after  tbe  rbisKopIs 
ddath,  when  it  was  published  by  his  «on4ii-lawy 
the  reverend  Mr.  Paryne.  And  it  must  be 
sallowed  to  atound  'in  nany  Tiluable  observe* 
tions,  andto'ihrowgteat'iighton'ifae  history  of 
those  aheient  tones,  by  read^s^who  may  be  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  the  hypotheses,  coi> 
rections,  and  'd^uctions,  of  the  learned  aatfaoc 
In  the  eoiATse  of  enquiry  to  wfaidi  the  •above 
work  gave  ribe,  his  lordship  coQected  mvch 
fresh  matter,  'which  he  >^srribated  into  sevcnd 
tracts,  that  may  prcperly  be  considered  as  sup^ 
plementary  to  the  rormer,  tinder  the  ritle  of 
**  Oigines  Centiinn  Afittqaissiiiia& ;  or.  At- 
tempts for  discovering  the  Times  of  the  first 
Planting  of  Nations.''  This  work  has  also  been 
^ven  to  the  world  by  the  editor  of  the  precede 
ing)  and  ahbough  coasistii^  only  of  materials 
for  a  more  perfect  production,  witilosig  reiylain 
a  monument  of  die  decoerudirion,  amd  calm 
spirit  of  invastigation,  which  the^audior  possess- 
ed. 3kg.  Sritan.  Preface  to  Sancb.  Pbm. 
Hist.    Anc.Un.Hui.iHJ.L~lA. 

CUNJSUS,  Petor,  a  lawyer  and  philcdo- 
gist,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Flushings 
where  he  was  bom  in  1586.  He  was  sent  «to 
the  universitv  of  Leyden,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, where  ne  studied  medicine  and  jurispru- 
dence, but  pa'rticularly  oriental  literature  under 
Drusilis.  He  taught  Latin  and  politics  at  Ley« 
den,  and  in  i($i5  was  made  professor  of  law 
there*  In  this  employment  he  cominuedtill 
his  death  in  1638.  Of  his  works,  the  best 
knbwn  is  a  treatise  ^*  De  Republica  Hebneo- 
rum,''  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  1 7031 
'4to.  It  has  been  translated  into  French.  Ho 
-;dso  wtoie^  ^^Sardi'Venalesi*'  L^  16129-10- 
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printed  in^  the  Trcs  Satrrie  Menippesi  of 
Corte,  Ldps.  1720;  "  Aniroadvcrsiones  in 
.  Nooni  Dionysiaca  ;"  •*  Juliani  C?esarc8  ex 
Grseco  versi;'*  "  Orationes  Inaueur."  &c. 
After  his  death  a  collection  of  his  letters  was 
published,  by  Burman,  which  contains  many 
anecdotes  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
time.     Moreri*    Freberi  Theair*     Nouv.  Diet. 

CUNITIA,  Maria,  or  Cunitz,  astronomer, 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Hendric  Cunitz, 
doctor  of  medicine  in  Silesia.  She  was  bora 
at  the  commencement  -of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  educated  with  so  much  care  th^t 
she  became  a  mistress  of  the  German,  Polish, 
French,  Italian,  Latin, '  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages.  With  equal  success  she  became  ^ 
proficient  in  history,  medicine^  and  mathematr- 
cal  science,  and  cultivated  painting,  music,  and 
the  art  of  poetry.  Her  principal  attention  was, 
however,  directed  to  astronomy  and  astrplogy. 
She  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  most  skilful 
astronomers,  with  whom  ^e  corresponded, 
particularly  with  Elias  a  Lconibus  (de  Lcwen), 
whom  she  married  about  the  year  1630,  The 
war  in  Germany  having  some  time  aftenvards 
penetrated  into  Sileaia,  they  retired  into  Poland, 
in  which  retreat  she  composed  her  astronomi- 
cal tables^  printed  in  1650,  at  Oels  in  Silesia, 
with  an  introduction  in  Hatin  and  German,  de- 
dicated to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  UI.  Mafia 
Cunitia  survived  ner  husband,  and  died  the 
22d  of  August,  16^4.  BiUiotb.  Germanique^ 
^dme  III.  quoted  h  Moreri.  McaMs  Livei.  * 
— W.N. 

CUNNINGHAM^  Albxamdeh,  a  wnter  on 
history,  was  the  son  of  the  pariah  minister  of 
•Ettrick,  near  Selkirk,  in  Scotland.  The  time  of 
his  birth  is  not  known,  but  it  appears  .that  he 
was  intimate  with  the  Scotch  refugees  at  the 
Hague  previously  to  the  revolution,  and  that 
he  passed  some  years  after  that  event  as  travel- 
ling tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  earl  of  Hyndford,amI 
to  lord  Lome,  afterwards  John  duke  of  Argyle. 
He  was  in  France  with  a  pupil  in  1701,  and: 
was  there  engaged  in  some  negociations  ndative 
te  the  Scotch  commerce.  He  returned  from 
the  continent  in  1703,  and  was  emplpyed  in 
some  pditical  affurs*  The  .ministry  consulted 
him  on  various  affairs  in  Scotland  ;  and  he  ex- 
erted himself  warmly  tn  promoting  the  whig 
interest  and  revolution  principles  in  that  coun- 
try. When  the  tory  party  came  into  power, 
tie  went  abrdad  again,  and  accomjpaniod  lord 
Lonsdale  to  Italv.  In  the  reign  of  George  I. 
he  was  appointea  resident-minister  at  Venice, 
tn  which  qjyi^city  he  remained  tbexac-from  17 15 


to  1720.  On  his  return,  he  seems  4o  have 
lived  in  literary  leisure,  probably  occupied  in 
the  composition  of  his  history.  He  is  thought 
to  have  died  in  London  in  1737,  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  Alexander  Cunningham  left  be- 
hind him  in  manuscript  a  "  History  of  Great 
Britain  front  the  Revolution  in  1688  to  the  Ac- 
cession of  George  I."  written  in  elegant  Latin* 
It  came  into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Holling- 
berry,  archdeacon  of  Chichester,  who  had  aft 
intention  of  publishing  it  in  its  original  form, 
which  he  changed  for  that  of  translating  it. 
The  task  was  at  length  confided  to  the  reverend 
Dr.  W.  Thomson,  who  published  his  transla- 
tion in  two  volumes  quarto,  1787.  The  his- 
tory is  the  work  of  a  man  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  many  of  the  transactions  he  relates,  or 
drawing  them  from  authentic  sources.  Hence 
it  contains  many  particulars  npt  before  known  ; 
and  for  the  most  p^rt  it  manifests  an  impartial 
spirit,  though  it  is  occasionally  tinged  with  pre- 
judice. The  narration  is  perspicuous,  and 
often  animated,  and  is  diversified  with  many 
sdlusions  to  classical  literature  and  ancient  his- 
tory. 

-.  If  the  Alexander  Cunningham,  editor  of  an 
esteemed  edition  of  Horace,  at  the  Hague,  in 
two  volumes  octavo,  1721,  was  a  different  per* 
son  from  the  above,  the  conformity  between 
the  twQ  namesakes  is  extraordinary  \  since  both 
lived  at  the  same  period,  both  were  travelling 
tutors,  able  latinists,  eminent  for  skill  at  the 
game  of  chess,  and  long-lived.  The  latter  is 
supposed  to  have  taught  the  civil  And  canon 
law  in  Holland,  and  to  have  died  there.-   B\og. 

CUPER,  GiSBBRT,  a  learned  philologist, 
was  bom  in  1644,  at  Hemmen  in  the  duchy  of 
Guelderland.  He  received  his  academical 
education  chiefly  at  Nimeguen,  but  his  attach- 
ment to -polite  literature  induced  him  to  finish 
^ith  the  lectures  of  Gronovius  at  Leyden.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  history  at  Deventer,  which  post  he  occupied 
.with  great  reputation  for  many  years.  He  was 
also  raised  to  the  chief  offices  in  the  magistracy  • 
pf  that  city,  and  was  several  times  entrusted 
with  important  commissions  by  the  states  of 
Ovcryssd.  He  maintained  extensive  corre- 
spondences with  the  literati  of  Europe,  by  whom 
he  was  generally  esteemed,  as  well  for  his  po- 
lite and  oUigiog  disposition,  as  for  his  profound 
Jcaming.  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  at 
Paris  associated  him  as  a  foreign  member.  He 
died  at  Deventer  in  1 7 1 6.  His  principal  works 
are ;  "  Observations  on  various  Greek  and  La- 
tin Authors,  in  four  Books,"  1670,  1678  \  "  A 
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CoUectiijp  of  ancient  Monuments,  particularly 
respecting  Harpocrates,  and  other  Subjects  re- 
lative to  Egypt,"  1687,  4to. ;  "  Explanation  of 
the  Apotheosis  of  Homer,"  1683,  4'°*  •  "  ^^^^ 
tory  of  the  three  Gordians,"  16975  all  the 
above  written  in  Latin.  A  number  of  his  let- 
ters'on  literary  topics  have  also  been  published 
in  different  collections  5  and  a  collection  of 
them  was  printed  in  quarto  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1742.     Aforeri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. ^-- A. 

CURJEUS,  Joachim,  a  physician  and  his- 
torian, was  born  in  15 82  at  Freystadt  in  Silesia^ 
where  his  father  was  a  clothier  and  a  magistrate. 
He  was  liberally  educated,  and  studied  under 
Melanchthon  at  Wittemberg,  and  afterwards 
visited  the  principal  universities  of  Italy,  taking 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic^  at  Bologna. 
Returning  to  his  own  country,  he  practised  in 
his -profession  at  Gl'ogaw,  and  died  in' 1573, 
when,  rising  to  great  reputation.  He  published 
<*  Annals  of  Silesia'  and  Breslaw,''  folio,  in 
Latin, .  afterwards  translated  into  German  by 
Henry  Ratel,  15853  and  since  published  in  an 
augmented  form  at  Jena  in  1625.  MtkK 
Adam,     Vit,  Medic. — A. 

CURIO,  Caius  Scribonius,  son  of  C 
Curio,  a  distinguished  Roman  orator,  acted  a 
considerable  part  in  the  civil  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  principal  fomenters.  He  is  thus  described  ( 
by  Velleius  Patcrctilus  (Hist.  Ram.  /.  ii.) :  "  A 
man  of  noble  birth,  a  fine  speaker,  audacious^ 
lavish  alike  of  his  own  fortune  and  person  and 
of  those  of  otbers,  most  ingeniously  profligate^ 
and  mischievously  eloquent,  one  whose  lust  fot 
money  and  for  pleasure  no  wealth,  no  enjoy- 
ments cotild  satiate."  He  was  first  one  of  the 
partisans  of  Pompey,  and  was  by  him  placed 
at  the.  head  of  the  college  of  tribjunes,  in  order 
to  oppose  the  ambitious  designs  of  Caesar.  For 
this  purjpose  he  was  preparing  a  law  to  deprive 
that  leader  of  his  government  of  Gaul,  and  the 
command  of  the  army  there,  when  he  was 
bought  oflF  with  a  great  sum  for  the  payment  of 
the  debts  by  which  he  was  overwhelmed. 
Curio  artfully  continued  for  some  time  in  appear- 
rance  devoted  to  Pompey;  and  at  length  he  made 
the  seemingly  fair  proposal,  that  the  rival  chiefs 
should  either  both  be  continued  in  their  com- 
mand, or  both  deprived  of  it.  As  the  senate 
joined  with  Pompey  in  requiring  Caesar  to  re- 
sign first,  Curio  would  not  suffer  any  further 
deliberation  for  the  dismission  of  either.  When 
Caesar,  ip  order  to  support  his  cause,  had  ad- 
vanced with  a  legion  to  Ravenna,  and  the  senate 
passed  a  decree  declaring  him  a  public  enemy, 
provided  he  did  not  immediately  lay  down  his 


command,  Curio,  with  two  other  tribunes,  MarV 
Antony  and  Cassius  Longinus,  protested  against 
their  proceeding ;  ^nd  soon  after,  fearing,  or 
pretending  to  fe;ir,  for  their  lives,  they  fled  in 
the  disguise  of  slaves  to  Caesar's  camp  (see  M. 
Antony),  Curio  is  charged  with  being  the  most 
forward  to  inflame  Caesar*s  mind  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  excke  him  to  violent  measures  i  and 
it  is  in  his  mouth  that  the  poet  Lucan  puts  a 
speech  for  this  purpose.  When  the  war  broke 
out,  Curio  was  sent  to  command  in  Africa.  He 
fought  with  success  against  Varus,  the  Pom- 
peian  general,  whom  he  beat  out  of  the  field ; 
but  being  ^terwards  led  into  an  ambuscade  by 
king  Juba,  his  forces  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Numidian  cavalry,  and  he  himself  fell  either  by 
his  own  hand,  or  in  the  general  slaughter,  B.C. 
48.  Lucian  drops  a  generous  tear  over  his  fate, 
and  honours  his  memory  with  the  following 
lines: 

At  tibi  no8  (quando  non  proderit  ista  silere 
A  qilibus  omne  aevi  senium  sua  fama  repellit) 
Digna  damusy  juvenisy  meritse  preeconia  vitse. 
Haud  alittin  tanta  civem  tulit  indole  Roma, 
Aut  cui  plus  leges  deberent  recta  sequenti. 

Phars.  1.  iv.  8x1. 
Nor  yety  oh  generous  Curio !  shall  my  verse 
Forget  thy  praise,  thy  virtues  to  rehearse ; 
Thy  virtues  which  with  envious  time  shall  strive, 
And  to  succeeding  ages  long  survive. 
In  all  our  pregnant  mother's  tribes,  before, 
A  son  of  nobler  hope  she  never  bore  ;     • 
A  soul  more  bright,  more  great  she  n«ver  knew. 
While  to  thy  country's  interest  thou  wert  true. 

Rows. 

This  applause,  exaggerated  indeed  in  the 
translation,  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
chitacterof  Curio,  as  drawn  by  Velleius.  We 
learn,  hqwever,  from  Plutarch,  ttiat  Curio  was 
one-  of  the  intimates  of  the  virtuous  Cato  in 
his  youth.  Plutarch^  Cas.  (5*  Potnp.  Velleius 
Paterc.     Univ.  Hist. — A. 

CURIO,  CiKLius  Secundus,  a  Piedmontcse 
writer,  descended  of  a  noble  family,  was  bom 
at  Cherico  in  Piedmont,  in  the  year  1503,  be- 
ing the  last  of  twenty  children.  Having  lost 
his  parents  at  the  age  of  nine,  he  was  sent  to  a 
public  school,  and  then  to  Turin,  where  he 
applied  for  some  years  to  elodution,  poetry,  and 
history,  under  the  professors  of  that  city.  He 
studied  also  the  civil  law  under  Francis  Sfon- 
drata,  who  was  afterwards  cardinal.  He  had 
scarcely  attained  to  his  twentieth  year,  when 
hearing  of  the  great  noise  made  by  the  works 
of  Zuinglius  and  Luther,  he  became  inflamed 
with  a  strong  desire  of  reading  tKem.  Having 
found  means  to  procure  some  of  them,  he  de- 
rived so  much  satisfaction  from  them,  that  he 
rc$ol?ed  to  proceed  to  Germany^  in  order 
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to  embrace  the   doctrine  taught  by  the  au- 
thors.     He  accordingly  made  arrangements  for 
this  purpose  with  two  young  men,  his  friends^ 
who    entertained  similar    sentiments.      They, 
agreed  to  undertake  the  journey,  and  to  pass 
through  the  valley  of  Aosta;  out  an  unfore« 
seen  event  deranged  their  projects  ;  for  as  they 
discoursed  on  the  road  with  great  freedom  re- 
specting matters  of  religion,  and  were  too  in- 
cautious  in  their  expressions,  they  were  de- 
nounced to  the  bishop  of  Yvrea,  who  caused 
them  to  be  arrested,  and  conveyed  to  the  castle 
of  Capriano.    Curio  remained  there  in  prison 
for  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  he  obtain* 
ed  his  liberty  by  the  intercession  of  some  of 
the  nobility  who  were  his  friends  ;  but  not  till 
he  had  received  a  very  serious  admonition  from 
the  bishop  to  be  more  circumspect  in  future. 
This  prelate,  observing  him  to  be  a  young  man 
,  of  genius  and  talents,  was  desirous  of  contri* 
buting  to  the  progress  of  his  studies,^  and  with 
that  view  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation 
to  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  St.  Benigno,  the 
administration  of  which  had  been  committed 
to  him  a  little  before  by  pope  Leo  X.     But  all 
this  produced  no  change  in  the  disposition  of 
Curio  ;  for  having  seen  in  the  monastery ^some 
relicks,  tp  which  the  people  paid  great  venera^ 
tion,  he  conceived  a  de^gn  of  carrying  them 
off,  and  as  no  suspicion  was  entertained  of  him 
he  easily  efiected  his  purpose..    Obtaining  the 
keys  of  the  shrine  in  which  they  were  kept,  he 
took  them  out  unperceived,  and  deposited  in 
their  place  a  Bible^  which  he  had  procured 
from  me  library  of  the  monastery,  with  these 
words  in  writing :  Haec  est  area  foederis,  ex 
qua  vera  sciscitari  oracula  liceatf  et  in  qua  verse 
sunt  sanctorum  reliquix.     As  a  day,  however, 
was  approaching  when  }t  was  usual  tO.  carry 
these  relicks  in  procession,  thinking  it  not  pru- 
dent to  expose  himself  to  the  danger  of  having 
his  theft  discovered,  he  fled  to  Milan,  from 
which  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  other  cities 
of  Italy.     After  satisfying  his  curiosity,  he  re- 
turned to  Milan,   where   he  resided    several 
years,  employed  either  in  improving  himself  or 
m  instructing  others,  and  acquired  great  esteem 
and  reputation,  particularly  by  the  .courage  he 
shewed  during  a  dreadful  plague,  which  ravag- 
ed that  city,  in  assisting  the  sick,  and  by  the 
liberality  witt  which  he  relieved  the   necessi- 
ties of  tne  poor.    In  1530  he  espoused  a  young 
lady  of  a  noble  family,  named  Margarita  Bianca 
Jsaci  'y  after  which  he  began  to  think  of  retiring 
to  some  place  of  more  tranquillity  than  Milap, 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  resolution,  he  made 
choice  of  Casal»  the  capital  of  Montfenat 


Here  he  remained  some  years,  but  being  .re«*r 
quested  by  his  friends,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where  his  presence  was  necessary^ 
because  his  brother  being  dead,  a  large  patri- 
mony which  belonged  to  him  had.  been  seized 
by  his  sister.  When  he  returned  he  was  well 
received  by  his  sister  and  her  husband,  as  they 
thought  he  had  only  come  to  sec  his  friends, 
without  any  design  of  demanding  his  property; 
but  when  he  began  to  enter  on  that  business,, 
they  entirely  changed  their  tone.  His  sister 
first  gave  hini^to  understand  that  he  was  not  in 
safety  at  Monlcarlier,  that  he  might  be  brought^ 
into  trouble  on  account  of  his  religious  princi- 
ples, and  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
retire  to  a  place  called  Ramoni.  ^th  this  ad- 
vice he  the  more  readily  complied,  as  he  hoped 
he  should  be  able  to  arrange  matters  with  his 
sister,  without  exposing  himself  to  any  danger, 
and  return  to  Montcarlier 'when  the  reports 
circulated  respecting  him  should  be  forgotten* 
In  the  mean  time,  that  he  mi^ht.not  be  idle,  he 
took  uponhim  the  educationof  someof  the  young, 
nobility  of  the  country,and  by  these  meansgained 
the  friendship  of  their  parents.  Being  one  day  in 
a  neighbouring  village,  with  some  persons  of  dis* 
tinction,  he  heard  a  monk  declaiming  in  a  ser-? 
nion  with  great  violence  against  Luther,  and 
asserting  that  he  was  not  well  received  in  Ger- 
many, because,  under  the  pretence  of  religious 
liberty,  he  permitted  his  followers  to  indulge  in 
every  irregularity,  and  even  denied  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  Gbd,  or  was  bom  of  a.  virgin. 
When  the  sermon  was  ended.  Curio,  who  had 
been  much  shocked  by  the  monk's  discourse, 
addressed  him  in  the  following  manner :  "  Yon 
have  charged  Luther  with  great  atrocities }  but 
where  did  he  utter  them  ?  Can  you  shew  any- 
book  vrhere  he  has  taught  such  doctrine  ?"  The 
monk  replied,  that  he  could  not  shew  him  any 
then,  but  that  if  he  would  accompany  him  to 
Turin  he  would  not  only  shew'him  these  things, 
but  others  still  worse.  *'  And  I,"  returned 
Curio,  "  will  shew  you  the,  book  and  place 
where  '  Luther,  instead  of  saying  what  you 
ascribe  to  him,  teaches  a  doctrine  totally  di&r- 
ent."  He  then  pulled  from  his  pocket  Luther's 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
and  read  before  the  people  some  passages  which, 
flatly  contradicted  the  assertions  of  the  monk. 
This  refutation  excited  such  a  ferment  among 
the  populace,  that  they  fell  upon  the  discom- 
fited monk,  and  would  have  stoned  him  to 
death,  had  he  not  found  means  to  escape  lo 
Turin.     As  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  he  com-' 

f)]ained  to  the  inquisitor  and  the  bishop,  the 
atter  of  whom  had  Curio  immediately  arrested^ 
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The  std^  of  the  relicks,  and  the  design  he  had 
formed  of  retiring  to  Germany,  were  then  re- 
collected, and  the  most  rigorous  punishment 
seemed  to  await  him  ;  but  the  bishop  knowing 
that  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place  were 
m  his  favour,  and  being  unwilling  to  render 
liimself  responsible  for  the  event,  went  to  Rome 
to  consult  the  pope.  During  his  absence,  the 
person  entrusted  with  the  guarding  of  Curio> 
^lesirous  to  lodge  bim  in  a  place  of  safety  un* 
known  to  the  people,  removed  him  in  the 
night-time  to  a  private,  house,  where  he  was 
-shut  up  in  a  room,  with  irons  on  his  legs,  and 
strictly  watched.  Next  nroming,  Curto  recol- 
lected tliat  when  a  boy  he  hdd  lived  in  the  same 
limise,  and  even  the  same  apartment,  and  this 
trifcumstanee  induced  hihi  to  hope  that  he  should 
find  means  to  escape.  Tkc  itons  with  which 
Tic  was.  l<)aded  were  an  obstacle,  and  therefore' 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  first  get  rid  of 
them.  As  his  legs  were  much  swdled,  he  beg- 
ged his  guards  to  remove  the  irons  from  one  of 
them  at  a  time,  that  the  sWeHing  might  subside 
in  the  one  rftcr  the  other.  iTiis  beine  granted, 
he  formed  t  hhc  Itg,  which  he  fumrshed  with 
ii  stocknig  and  a  shoe,  and  when  his  Iceepers 
came  to  remove  the  iroits  frdtn  the  other  leg, 
he  had  the  address  to  get  them  pat  on  the  false 
one.  Finding  htmseff  thus  at  Ifbcrty,  lie  waited 
<?H  night,  when  the  guards  wtt-e  asleep,  opened 
the  door  6f  the  apartment,  and  jumped  mm  a 
window  into  the  street.  When  the  gtiards 
found  next  morrine  that  he  was  gone,  they 
spread  a  report  that  he  had  efiected  his  escape  by 
magic;  but  Chirio  afterwards  discovered  the 
^trudi  in  a  diaiojiie,  which  he  published  under 
the  fitlc  of  Probus.  In  consequence  of  this 
event,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
liis  patrimony,  and  to  retire  from  that  nci^h- 
l>ourhood,  wnere  he  was  surrounded  by  enemies. 
The  safest  course  was  to  leave  Italy ;  but  he 
was  too  much  attached  to  that  country  to  aban- 
don it  entirely,  and  therefore  he  removed  to 
Salo  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  with  his  wife  and 
-children.  Some  gentlemen  of  Milan  and  Pavia, 
who  spent  the  summer  in  their  country  houses 
iiear  this  place,  prevailed  on  him  to  remove  to 
Pavia,  to  teach  the  belles-lettres.  When  it  be- 
came knowii  that  he  was  in  this  city,  the  in- 
-quisitors  had  orders  to  seize  him ;  but  three 
years  elapsed  before  they  could  ellect  thenr  pur- 
pose, as  he  lived  in  the  family  of  one  of  the 
first  men  in  (he  country,  and  a  body  of  his 
-s<^hohrs  always  attended  him  to  his  school,  and 
conducted  him  back  from  it.  At  last  the  pope 
having  ordered  the  senate  of  P^via,  under  pain 
of  excotninonicadoni  to  cause  him  to  be  arrest- 


ed, diey  suflered  him  to  escape  from  the  city^ 
and  to  take  refuge  at  Venice ;  but  as  he  still 
thought  his  situation  unsafe,  he  proceeded  to 
Fcrrara,  the  duchess  of  which  advised  him  to 
go  to  Lucca.    In  that  citv  he  met  with  a  fa- 
vourable reception,  and  of>tained  a  professor- 
ship ;  but  he  had  scarcely  resided  there  a  year, 
when  orders  were  sent  to  the  senate  to  have 
him  arrested.   The  senate,  however,  not  choos- 
ing to  exercise  severity,  gave  him  a  hint  to  re- 
tire ;  and  as  he  now  found  that  he  should  at 
length  be  obliged  to  quit  Italy  for  ever,  he  pro- 
cured   letters    of   recommendation    from   the 
duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  went  to  Switzerfamd, 
where  he  was  made  principal  of  the  college  of 
Lausanne.     He  had  left  his  wife  and  children 
at  Lucc:(,  becanse  he  was  uncertain  whither  he 
shouM  retire;  buthaving  found  an  asylum,  he 
resolved  to  go  in  quest  of  them,  and  with  that 
view  repaired  to  Pisa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lucca,  being  afraid  to  make  his  appearance  in 
the  latter.    While  waiting  for  (l»wn,  he  saw 
enter  the  room,  where  he  was  at  dinner,  the 
pope's  barigel,  who  declared  he  would  arrest 
him  in  the  name  of  his  Jiofitiess.    Curio,  find- 
hig  that  he  had  no  means  of  escaping,  rose 
from  tal>le,  and  with  a  knife  in  his  hand  ad- 
vanced towards  him.     The  barigel  imagining- 
that  he  meant  to  attack  him,  was  so  struck  with 
terror,  that  he  fainted ;  and  Curio,  taking  ad- 
vaintBge    of  this   opportunity,    walked    down 
^irs,  through  the  other  officers  posted    on 
tliem,  who  did  not  know  him,  and  mounting 
his  liorse  made  his  escape.     He,  .however,  feu 
in  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  carried  them 
along  with  him  to  Lausanne.     After  residing 
in  that  city  four  years,  he  removed  in  1547  to 
Basil,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
eloquence  and  the  belles-lettres,  an  office  which 
he  held  with  great  reputation  for  more  than 
twenty  years.    Various  sovereigns  endeavoured 
to  induce  Curio  to  come  and  reside  in  their 
states;   but  he  was  so  much  attached  to  the 
university  of  Basil,   that  he  rejected  the  most 
advantageous  offers  made  to  him,  and  nothing 
could  shake  the  resolution  he  had  formed  of 
ending  his  days  in  that  city,  where  he  died  on 
the  24th  of  November,    1569,   in  the    sixty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.      Among  his  works 
are  :   **  Nucis  Encomium,  Probus  Dialogus  ;** 
the  occasion  of  his  writing  this  dialogue  has 
been  mentioned  already  :  "  Curionis  Opuscula," 
Sasi/Uf  1544,   8vo. :    *•  Pasquillus  Extaticus, 
non  ille  prior  sed  totus  plane  alter,  auctus  et 
expolitus,  cum  aliquot  aliis  Sanctis  pariter  et 
lepidis  dialogis,^  Genevit^  \5^^^  ^^^'     ^'s®*  ^^ 
Italian   and   French,    **  ftsqniHiorum,  tomi 
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duo/*  Mtutim^  (diat  is  Basil),  1^44,  8to« 

It.  is  not  widi  certainty  known  who  was  the 

(editor  of  this   collection;    but  it  is  probable 

that  it  was  Citrioi  for  no  one  wis  more  capable  to 

produce  soch  a  work,  having  had  an  opportu- 

mtj,  during  his  residence  in  fialy,  to  collect  all 

these^  pasquinades.     This  collection  contains 

pieces  exceedingly  satirical,    some  of  which 

abound  with  the  keenest  wit ;  it  is  scarce  and 

ilitde  known.    The  most  important  of  Curio's 

JDther  works  are :  '^  Chrigtianse  religionis  insti- 

tutio  et  de  liberis  cducandis;"  JSasUUf  1549, 

^vo.    It  is  Temariied,  that  in  the  first  treatise 

the  author  expkuns  the  ^nicies  of  the  christian 

^religion  without  saying  a  word  of  the  three 

persons  of  the  Godheadir    ^  De  amplitudioe 

rbeati  Regni  DeJ,  libri  duo/'  ^5S4i  ^o. :  Curio 

endeavours  to  "provcy  in  this  work,  that  the 

(number  of  the  elect  is  greater  than  that  of  the 

'  ]Teprc4>ated.     Four  years  after  (he  publication 

^of  his'book)  Peter  Paul  Vemnrio  denounced 

;his  doctrine  to  the  senate  of  Basils  as  errone- 

ottSy  which  obTiged  him  tto  write  his  apology, 

•entitled  ^'  Librorum   de   Ampiitudine   Regni 

Ccelorum,  adversus  Petrum  Pauhim  Vergerium 

Apologia,"  inserted  in  the  twelfth  volume  of 

/the  Amaenitates  Idtterariae,  'jFrancjfurtif  i730> 

Svo. :  '^  Schola  seu  de  perfecto  Grammatico, 

libri  trcs ;  item  de  Ijberis  honeste  et  pie  edu- 

.^candis   libellus  ;   aceessit  ejuodem  Curionis  de 

fGrammatica  Latinay4tbri  sex*  et  Sulpiciiearmen 

^  Moribtts  et  civtlitate  Puerorum/'  MasUia^ 

^fSSS*  ^^^-  •   ^^'FraBcieci  Guiehardini  Historta 

^tlorum  Italic  viginti  tibris,  per  C«ltum  Se- 

-euTidum  Curionem  La  tine  r^itum/'  Basili^t^ 

<l5<$d,  folio;  ibid.  ^i^Jf  A^^''  ^f  Logices  £le- 

'inentcrum,  lib.  IV/'  Baiiiui,  I5^7*     Nicerm 

iMimmres  des  H^mtrtes  iUustres.    SuUngres  Mi" 

'-moires  de  Littirature^^'], 

CURIUS  DENTATUS,  Manius,  an  iUus- 
»4rious  character  in  ^arly'Rome,  was  of  plebeian 
-liirth,  and  raised  himself  by  his  merit  to  the 
4iighest  offices  of  the  state.  He  was  made 
-xonsul  B.C*  290,  when,  after  defeating  the 
^amnites,  he  had  the  honour  of  putting  an 
«Bd  to  the  lonj^'war  between  them  and  the 
Romans  by  a  nn^l  treaty.  On  this  occasieni 
?die  Samnite  deputies  waited  upon  him  with 
"ihe  hope  of  bribing  him  to  grant  better  condi- 
tions to  their  nation.  They  found  him  cooking 
'iroots  in  his  tent ;  and  when  they  dflfered  him  a 
iferge  sum  of  money,  he  rejected  it  with  a  dis« 
•4dhMnful  emile,  telling  them,  <^ 'that  one  who 
-could  dine  as  he  <lid^  had  no  occasion  for  gold ; 
'•that' he  accounted  it  more  honourable  to  com- 
^mand  the  possessors  of  wealth,  than  to  be 
'veakhy  buMdf  S  and  that  tiiey-might  assure 


dieir  countrymen,  they  would  find  it  as  difficulr 
to  corrupt  as  to  conquer  himt"    His  treaty  was 
received  with  great  joy  at  Rome,  and  he  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph.    Soon  after^  he  wa* 
sent  against  the  Sabines,  whom  he  brought  lO" 
entire  submission ^    and   he    triumphed   over* 
them  also  in  the  same  year :  a  glory  which  no» 
Roman  generat  before  him  had  obtamed.    The 
.envy  of  some  patsricians  caused  them  to  accuse 
him  of  embezzling  part  of  the  spoil.    He  was 
put  to  his  oath,  and  confessed  that  he  had  done 
•so  ;-«rbe  had  retained  for  hi^  own  use  a  woodei^ 
oil  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  luaking  libations  to 
the  Gods.    Some  years  afterwards,  when  the* 
Sencmes  had  given  the  Romans  a  signal  defeat^ 
Curius  Dentatus  was  the  commander  chosen  ta 
oppose  them.    Instead  of  marching  against  the 
enemy's  victorious  army,  he  prudently. made  a|i 
incucsion  into  their  country,  which  he  utterly 
laid  waste,  and  thus  drew  them  hack  from  their 
invasion  of  Italy*    In  the  sixth  year  of  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus,  B*C.  275,  Curius  was  a  so« 
cond  rime  ereated  consul ;  ^3id  finding  it  neces- 
sary at  that  critical  period  to  use  rigour  in  levy- 
ing soldiers,  he  set  the  example  of  confiscating 
rthe  property  of  those  who  did  not  appear  when 
called  upon.     Advancing  to  Beneventum,  be 
entrenched  himself  there,  waiting  for. succours i. 
-but  in  the  mean  time^he  was  attacked  by  Pyrr 
rhus.    This  led  to  a  pitched  battle,  in  whichb 
^after  a  long  conflict,  Pyrrhus  was  defeated  ^itb 
the  loss  of  23,000  men,  and  obliged  tp  r^t^jsfit 
to  Epirus.   Curius,  on  this  occasion,  triumph^ 
with  great  magnificence,  exhibiting  not  only  st 
•va8t4}uamity  of  rich  sp€nls,.but  some  captured 
elephants,  the  first  seen  in  Rome*    Die  senate 
offsrsd  hun  fifty  acres  of  the  conquered  }ax^s>. 
which  Curius  refused,,  saypg,  that  s^ven  acres,, 
whieh  was  the  diare  wnicb  belonged  to  each 
Roman  citizen,  was  chough. for  any  man  ta 
live  upon.    He  was  continued  in  the  consulate 
-the -ensuing .. year,  B.C.  274,  as  the  return  of 
Pynrhus  was  still  apprehended)  but  his  arms 
jvere  o^ily  employed  s^ainst  the  Lucanians,:  for 
Jiis  success  against  whom  he  obtained  the  Jesser 
^iumph,  or  ovation.    We  hear  nothing  further 
.concerning  him,  excqpt  that  he  expend^^d  part 
d  the*  hostile  spoils  in  .bringing  the  water  of 
the  Anio  to  Rome.    He  resid^  in  a  cottage 
near  which  Cato  At  censor  afterwards  h^d  his 
country  seat ;  and  that  eminent  citizen  ofty^n* 
•eomemplated  with  admiration  the  spot:  which>. 
.after  three  triumplis  and  three  consulates,  wj^^ 
cultivated   by  the  hands  of  ^  this  great  iman*. 
-LiwiSpit.  FbaarftfinPyrrbab^Cdtom.  Fiona. 
ji  Vkior.     Umwrs.  Hist» — A.. 
.  CURSONj  or  Corcsohe^  JRoraRTt  fiaf4>^ 
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••nali"  who  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth,  and 
begmnmg  of  the  tliirtecnth  century,  was  an  Eng- 
lishman by  birth,  who,  after  studying  in  the  uni- 
-rersity  of  Oxford,  "went  to  Paris,  about  the  year 

'  1 1 80,  where  he  became  doctor  and  chancellor  of 
*  the  church  and  university.  On  the  elevation  of 
pope  Innocent  III.  to  the  papal  chair,  who  was 
bis  acquaintance  and  friend,  he  was  called  to 
Rome,  and  created  a  cardinal,  in  the  year  121a. 
He  was  deeply  imbued  with  tlie  fanatidsm  of 
the  times,  which  was'  directed  to  the  recovery 
'of  the  holy  land  from  the  power  of  the  infi- 

•  dels ;  and  was  sent  by  the  pope  to  France,  to 
publish  the  crusade  in  that  country.  In  the 
year  121 2  he  held  a  council  at  Paris,  in  which 
ne  caused  some  good  regulations  to  be  made 
•for  thfc  reformation  of  manners,  and  published 
some  ordinances  which  shew  him  to  have  been 
friendly  to  the  extension  of  literature  and 
science.  But  he  made  hitnself  so  odious  by  his 
attempts,  upon  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church, 
that  the  French  clergy  carried  a  spirited  appeal 
-against  him  to  Roilie,  where  his  holiness  ap- 
"pears  to  have  thought  it  prude;it  to  withdraw 
his  countenance  from  the  measures  against  which 
they  compiaii>ed.  Among  the  people  at  large, 
however,  he  succeeded  in  Uic  grand  object  of  his 
mission,  and  induced  great  numbers  to  take  the 
cross  ;  many  of  whom  were  led  by  him  to  en- 
•list  under  the  command  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
^in  his  infanious  butcheries  of  the  Albigensef . 
He  afterwards  went  to  England,  and  probably 
on  a  similar  errand.  His  zeal  in  this  cause 
occasioned  his  being  appointed  papal  legate  to 
the  East,  whither  he  accompanied  the  infatuat- 
ed crusaders  as  far  as  Damietta,  in  which  place 
he  died  in  the  year  *i  21 8.  He  was  the  author 
of  different  works,  now  lost  or  forgotten, 
amoiig  which  was  a  treatise  on  this  questbn, 
•*  Whether  Origen  is  in  Paradise  or  no?*' 
Aforeru     Bayle.^^M. 

GURTIUS,  M.  a  Roman  celebrated  for  he- 
xoical  devotion  to  his  country,  of  whose  action 
the  following  account  is  given-by  Livy.  *•  In 
the  year  of  Rome  392,  B.C.  362,  the  ground  in 
•the -midst  of  the  forum,  either  from  an  earth- 
quake, or  some  other  cause,  opened,  and  left  a 
vast  chasm  which  could  not  be  filled  up  by  the* 
throwing  -in  of  earth.  The  oracle  consulted 
-on  the  occasion,  pronounced  that  the  Roman 
state  would  endure  for  ever,  provided  that  was 
thrown  into  the  gulf  in  which  the  Romans 
were. most  powerful.  During  the  consultation 
about  the  sense  of  this  response,  Curtius  arose, 
-and  dsked,  if  the  Romans  possessed  any  thing 
fip  valuable  as  their  arms  and  courage  i  Silence 
ensumg,  Curtius  turned  his  eyes  towards  the 


.  capitol  and  the  temples  of  the  gods  overlooking 
the  forum,  and  stretching  his  hands  first  to  ' 
wards  heaven,  and  next  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf,  solemnly  devoted  himself.  He  then, 
fully  armed,  mounted  his  horse  decorated  in  all 
his  caparisons,  and  plunged  into  the  chasm;* 
the  applauding  people  of  both  sexes  throwing 
•  after  him  flowers  and  fruits."  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  foundation  of  truth  there  is  for  this 
story,  the  date  of  which  is  within  the  period  of 
tolerably  authentic  history.  The  tradition  of  it 
was  certainly  universal  >amoiig  the  Romans, 
and  a  lake  or  pool  retained  the  name  of  the 
Curtian,  But  some  have  affirmed  that  this 
name  was  much  more  ancient,  and  was  derived 
from  Mutius  Curtius,  a  distinguished  Sabine 
chief,  who,  in  a  battle  with  Romulus,  leaped 
on  horseback  into  a  deep  muddy  pool,  and  was 
taken  out  alive.  Livy  observes,  that  at  his 
time  it  was  impossible  to  investigate  the  truth 
of  these  relations  %  "  but,"  says  he,  "  when 
antiquity  precludes  certainty^  we  should  adhere 
to  common  tradition,  and  the  latter  derivation 
of  the  Curtian  lake  is  the  more  celebrated 
story."     Livii  Hist.  L  viL  cap.  6. — A. 

CURTIUS,  Matthew,  see  Corti. 

CURTIUS  RUFUS,  Quintw,  a  Latin 
historian  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  only 
known  by  his  work.  Different  opinions  have 
been  maintained  by  critics  concerning  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  which  have  scarcely  aqy 
thing  for  their  foundation  but  the  purity  of  his 
style,  which  denotes  one  of  the  best  periods  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  a  passage  in  his  tenth 
book  alluding  to  the  circumstances  of  the  ex- 
isting time.  This  passage  has  been  supposed 
to  suit  the  reign  of  Augustus,  of  Claudius,  of 
Vespasian,  and  of  Trajan  j  and  specious  argu- 
ments  have  been  brought  for  each  of  these  in- 
terpretations. •  In  fact,  its  figurative  language,  * 
and  the  laxity  in  which  a  piece  of  adulation  is 
to  be  understood,  preclude  all  exactness  of  ap- 
plication ;  the  greater  number  of  critics,  how- 
ever, concur  in  referring  it  to  the  commence- 
ment of  Vespasian's  reign.  With  respect  to 
the  person  of  Curtius,  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  the  historian  should  have  been  the  Curtius 
Rufus  proconsul  of  Africa  under  Tiberius; 
and  he  may  with  much  more  probability  be  sup- 
posed the  Q.  Curtius  Rufus  enumerated  by 
Suetonius  under  the  eminent  rhetoricians.  It 
is  certain  that  his  matter  has  in  it  much  more  of 
the  rhetorician  than  of  the  soldier  orYolitician. 
His  work  "  De  Rebus  Gestis  Alexandri  Mag- 
ni,"  was  written  in  ten  books,  of  which  the  two 
first  are  lost.  It  is  undoubtedily  the  most  en* 
tertaining  accouot  we  pa^sess  of  the  actions  o£ 
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Aleltndef,  but  at  the  same  time  the  least  to  be 
depended  upon.  The  writer's  mistakes  In  gco  • 
graphy  and  history,  his  confused  narration  of 
military  transactions,  his  florid  and  marvellous 
descrlptionsy  and  oratorical  speeches,  denote  an 
author  by  profession,  selecting  a  splendid  topic, 
but  one  td  %hich  his  information  and  love  of 
truth  were  not  equal.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
neither'QuiritilHan,'nor  any  writer  before  the 
twelfth  century,  makes  mention  of  this  work. 
The  best  editions  of  Q^Curtius  arc  the  Elzevir 
'<^f  1633  ;  the  Delphin,  Par.  i^JyS,  4to. ;  the 
Variorum,  Amst.  1708,  two  vols.  8vo. ;  Delph. 
^724,  two  vols.  4to. ;  and  Barbou's*,  Par.  1756. 
Fremahcim  has  given  supplements  of  the  lost 
books.  Fossii  Hist,  Lat.  Pre/,  ad  Edit,  DeU 
phin,      Nouv,  Diet.  Hist, — A. 

CURTIUS,.  Cornelius,  a  learned  and 
pious  monk,  of  the  augustine  order,  was  born 
at  Brussels,  where  he  died  iti  1633,  aged  47 
years.  Besides  "  Poematum,  Libri  III."  he 
was  the  author  of  **  Elogia  virorum  illustrorura 
Ordinis  Sancti  Augustim,"  &c.  the  numberof 
whom  would  not  have  been  considerable,,  if  he 
liad  confined  himself  to  those  who  justly 
merited  the  character  in  his  title-page.  He  also 
wrote  different  treatises  in  theological^anti- 
'  quarian  lore  \  and,  among  others,  a  disserta* 
tion  **  De  Clavis  Dominicis,**  in  which,  after 
carefully  discussing  the  important  question, 
whether  Jesus  Christ  was  fastened  to  the  cross 
with  three  or  four  nails  ?  he  gravely  decides  in 
favour  of  the  lesser  number.  Moreri,  ,  Nouv, 
Diet,  Hist.—M. 

CUSA,  Nicholas  db,  cardinal,  called  also 
CusantiSy  was  bom  of  obscure  parents,  at  a  vil- 
lage in  the  Diocese  of  Treves,  whence  he  had  his 
surname,  in  the  year  i4oi.  Meeting  with 
severe  treatment  in  his  father's  house,  he  de- 
serted it,  and  entered  into  the  servicis  of  the 
count  dc'  Manderscheidt,  who,  finding  him  ta 
possess  good  natural  abilities,  and  an  incliha* 
tion  for  learning,  sent  him  to  study  at  Deventer. 
The  progress  which  he  there  made  in  literal- 
ture  and  science,- fully  justified  the  favourable 
notice  which  his  patron  had, taken  of  him,  and 
secured  him  the  respect  of  his  different  tutors, 
while  his  prudent  conduct  and  virtues  con- 
ciliated their  esteem  and  affection.  He  after- 
awards  pursued  his  studies  in  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  universities  of  Germany  ^nd  Italy, 
and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  canon  law  at 
Padua,  when  about  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
Besides  his  intimacy  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  knowledge  of  philosophy,  law,  mathematics^ 
and  ecclesiastical  history.     His  first  preferment 
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in  the  church  was  the  rectory  of  St  Elorencet 
at  Coblentz  ;  after  which  he  was  nominated  to 
a  deanery  at  Constahce,and  to  the  .archdeaconry 
c^  Liege.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  assisted,  in 
the  year  143 1,  at  the  council  of  Basil  i  whjbre  he 
submitted  a  proposition  for  the  reformation  of 
the  calendar, '  which  the  disputes  between  the 
pope  and  the^ouncil  prevented  from  being  con- 
siclered  with  the  attention  due. to  it.  After  the 
breaking  up  of  that'  council,  he  attached  himself 
to  the  interests  of  pope  Eugenius  IV.  who  s:nt 
him  his  legate  to  Constantinople,  to  endeavour  , 
to  bring  about  an  union  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  His  servicfes  during  this  mis- 
sion recommended  him  so  highly  to  the  papal 
see,  that  he  was  afterwards  sent  legate  into 
CJermany,  and  into  France,  on  difficult  and  de- 
licate political  and  ecclesiastical  negociatipns. 
After  tlie  death  of  pope  Eugenius,  he  retired  to 
his  archdeaconry  ot  Liege,  where  he  appears  to 
have  confined  himself  chiefly  to  his  literary  and 
mathematical  studies.  In  the  year  1448  pope 
Nicholas  V.  raised  him  to  the  purple,  and  ap- 
pointed him  bishop  of  Brixen,  in  the  Tirol.  In 
the  year  1450  he  was  sent  legate  ^  latere  into 
Germany,  with  the  view  of  composing  the  dif- 
ferences which  at  that  time  existed  among  the 
Germanic  princes,  and  of  engaging  th^m  to 
unite  their  efforts  against  the  Turkish  emperor 
Mahomet  II.  who  was  making  a   rapid   pro^ 

Sress  in  subjugating  the  feeble  remains  of  the 
onstantinopolitan  empire*  But  in  this  objegt 
of  his  embassy,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  met 
with  much  success.  He  was  also  commission- 
ed to  reform  the  religious  communities  in  that 
country ;  to  grant  indulgences  to  the  faithful, 
who  should  be  desirous  of  embracing  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Jubilee  which  had  then  commenced ; 
and  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Bohemian 
reformers  to  be  reconciled  to  the  x:hurch,  whose 
doctrines  and  discipline  they  had  renounced* 
Great  praise  is  bestowed  upon  him  by  catholic 
writers,  for  the  temner  and  prudence  with 
which  he  conducted  liimself  in  these  under- 
takings j  but  they  add,  that  the  Bohemians 
were  so  ungracious  as  not  to  receive  his  visits, 
and  so  obstinately  wicked,  that  his  pastoral 
letters  produced  no  good  effects  upon  their 
minds.  On  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
Mahomet,  in  1453,  <:ardinal  Cusa  renewed  his 
eflrort3,  with  additional  zeal,  to  unite  the  christian 
princes  against  the  Turks,  although  without'any 
better  success  than  formerly  ;  and  addressed  to 
pope  Plus  II.  a  refutation  of  the  Koran,  which 
is  spoken  of  as  a  very  learned  and  judicious  per- 
formance. By  that  pope  he  was  again  sent  as 
legate  into  Germany,  to  maintain  tlie  rights  of 
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the  holy  see  against  the  claims  of  the  secular 
princes;  and,  on  his  return,  was  constituted 
papnl  legate  at  Rome,  and  governor  of  the  city, 
during  Sic  absence  of  the  pope  at  Mantua.  He 
was  afterwards  imprisoned  by  Sigismond  arch- 
duke of  Austria,  out  of  resentment  for  some  re- 
forms which  he  had  introduced  into  the  religious 
institutions  in  his  country ;  but  wa*^  liberated, 
in  cohsequence  of  an  excommunication  pro- 
nounced by  the  pope  upon  that  prince  and  his 
dominions,  for  tjic  insult  which  he  shewed  to 
such  a  zealous  son  of  the  church.  He  died  at 
Todi,  a  town  in  Umbria,  in  1464,  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  a  variety 
of  learned  and  ingenious  productions,  published 
at  different  places,  which  were  collected  and 
printed  in  three  volumes  folio,  at  Basil,  in  1565. 
The  first  volume  consists  of  theological  and  meta- 
physical pieces;  the  second,  of  controversial  tracts; 
and  the  third,  of  mathematical,  astronomical,  and 
geographical  works.  Moreru  Nouv,  Dkt.  Hist, 
Du  Pin  Hist.  EccU  Cent.  XV.— M. 

CUSPINIAN,  John,  a  physician  and  his- 
torian, was  born  at  Schweinfurt  in  Franconia,' 
and  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  I.  who  created  him  his  coun- 
sellor, and  employed  him  in  various  embassies 
to  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Poland.  He  was 
finally  made  president  of  the  council  of  Vienna, 
at  wnich  city  he  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
1529^  Cuspinian  was  a  writer  in  poetry  as 
weir  as  in  history ;  but  he  is  only  remembered 
as  an  historian.  He  had  the  advantage  of  ob- 
taining access  by  the  emperor's  order  to  all  the 
old  libraries  and  records,  and  he  was  very  dili- 
gent in  his  researches.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  a 
**  Commentary  on  the  Roman  Consuls  and  Em- 
perors ;*'  a  "  History  of  Austria  and  Table  of 
Hungary  ;'*  a  "  Relation  of  German  Affairs  ;'* 
and  a  treatise  "  Onthc  Origin  and  Religion  of 
the  Turks,  and  their  Tyranny  over  the  Chris- 
tians." Vossii  Hist,  Latin*  Frekeri  Tbeatr. — A. 
^  CUYPERS,  William,  a  learned  Flemish 
Jesuit,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1686. 
In  the  course  of  his  education,  in  a  college  be- 
longing to  the  society  of  Jesuits,  in  his  native 
city,  and  afterwards  at  Douay,  he  afforded  evi- 
dence of  abilities  and  applicadon  that  strongly  re- 
commended him  to  the  fathers  of  that  order,  mto 
which  he  entered,  at  Mechlin,  in  the  year  1704. 
The  progress  which  he  afterwards  made  cor- 
responded with  the  promise  of  his  earlier  years, 
and  induced  the  continuators  of  BoUandus's 
Acta  Sanctorum,  to  engage  his  assistance  in 
completing  that  immense  work.  His  contri- 
butions may  be  metwith.in.the  first  six  volumes 


of  "TheLives'of  the  Saints  of  the  Month  of  July,*' 
and  the  first  six  "  of  the  Month  of  August ;" 
and  are  distinguished  by  genuine,  and  extensive 
erudition,  as  well  as  valuable  and  sagacious  aiti- 
cism.  Father  Cuypers  died  in  tlie  year  1741. 
Moreri.'^M. 

CYAXARES  I.  king  of  the  Mcdes,  succeed- 
ed his  father  Phraortes,  B.C.  635.  He  was  a 
warlike  prince,  a^d  particularly  attentive  ta  mi- 
litary discipline ;  whence  he  was  able  to  recover 
from  the  Assyrians  all  they  had  taken  from  his 
father^  He  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle^ 
and  then  laid  siege  to  their  capital,  Nineveh ;, 
but  an  incursion  of  a  large  body  of  Scythians^ 
under  their  king  Indathyrsus,  recalled  him  to 
the  defence  of  nis  own  dominions'.  He  was 
vanquished  by  the  Scythians,  who  took  |>osses- 
sion  of  Media,  and  the  greater  part  of  Upper 
Asia,  which  they  are  said  to  have  held  foF 
twenty-eight  years.  At  length,  Cyaxarcs  con- 
,  trived  a  general  massacre  of  them  at  a  solemn 
festival, .  and  thus  recovered  his  kingdom.  He* 
was  afterwards  engaged  in  a  war  with  Alyattes 
king  of  Lydia,  who  had  given  refuge  to  some, 
fugitive  Scythians.  A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  took  place  during  a  battle  fought  in  the 
fixth  year  of  the  war,  brought  about  a  peace,, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  of  Alyattes  to  Astyages  the  eldest  son 
of  Cyaxares.  This  king  then,  making  an  al- 
liance with  the  king  of  Babylon,  again  laid  siege- 
to  Nineveh,  which  was  taken,  and  levelled  with 
the  ground.  He  is  supposed  afterwards,  in  con- 
junction with  his  ^lly,  to  have  pursued  his  con- 
quests, till  the  Assyrian  empire  was  entirely- 
overthrown,  and  shared  between  the  two  vic- 
tors. He  died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  left  Astyages  his  successor.  Herodotus. 
Univers.  //iV/.— A. 

CYAXARES  II.  son  of  Astyages,  succeeded' 
to  the  throne  of  Media,  BJC.  560.  He  joined 
his  nephew,  Cyrus,  in  the  reduction  of  Babylon, 
and  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  conjunction  with 
him,  and  to  have  died  B.C.  536.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  Herodotus  takes  no  notice  of 
this  prince,  and  supposes  Cyrus  to  have  directly 
succeeded  Astyages,  and  that  the  second  Cyax* 
ares  is  only  to  be  found  in  Xenophon.  It  is 
only  upon  tne  hypothesis  that  Darius  tie  Mede 
of  Daniel  was  tnis  Cyaxares,  that  the  account 
of  Xenophon  receives  collateral  confirmation. 
Xenoph.  Cyropoed.     Univers.  Hist. — A. 

CYNEAS,  or  Cineas,  a  celebrated  minister, 
of  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  was  by  birth  a  Thes* 
salian.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  had 
learned  the  art  of  oratory  under  Demosthenes^ 
wA  that  of  war  under  Alexander's  captains.. 
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Pjrrrhus  employed  him  in  various  important  ne- 
gociationsi  in  which  he  was  generally  successful, 
dirough  his  eloquence  and  his  insinuating 
talents ;  so  that  his  matter  used  to  say,  that 
Cyneas  had  ganned  him  more  towns  by  per- 
suasion, than  Tve  could  ever  have  conquered  by 
his  arms.  He  was  of  the  epicurean  sect  in 
philosophy ;  and  upon  its  principles,  endeavour- 
ed to  dissuade  Pyrrhus  from  entering  into  a  war 
with  the  Romans,  using  for  his  argument,  that 
how  gresrt  soever  might  be  the  success  of  his 
projects  for  aggrandisement,  he  could  not  add 
to  uic  enjoyments  which  were  already  in  bis 
power.  Pyrrhus,  however,  persisted  in  his  tie- 
termination  for  war,  and  dispatched  Cyneas  with 
part  of  his  fleet,  and  a  body  of  troops,  to  Tarcn- 
tum,  where,  by  his  prudent  conduct,  he  render- 
ed the  interest  of  his  king  triumphant,  and  gain- 
ed the  Tarentincs  for  allies.  After  the  first 
victory  of  Pyrrhus  over  the  Romans,  B.C.  280, 
Cyneas  wisely  proposed  entering  into  a  negoci- 
ation  for  peace,  with  them,  and  he  was  himself 
sent  to  Rome  for  the  purpose.  There^  by 
means  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  distribution  of 
presents  among  the  senators  and  their  wives,  he 

ned  a  majority  to  agree  to  the  terms  oflFered 
^  lis  master ;  but  the  authority  of  old  Appius 
Oaudius  the  blind,  overthrew  all  his  endeavours, 
and  a  decree  passed  for  sending  him  immediately 
back,  and  continuing  the  war.  Cyneas,  on  his 
return,  is  said  to  have  told  Pyrrhus,  that  the 
Roman  senate  seemed  to  him  an  assembly  of 
kin^s.  After  a  second  battle,  Cyneas  was  sent 
agam  to  Rome,  but  met  with  no  better  success 
than  before,  the  senate  refusing  to  listen  to  any 
conditions  till  Pyrrhus  should  have  withdrawn 
all  his  forces  from  Italy.  Cyneas  was  after* 
wards  dispatched  to  Sicily,  whence  overtures 
had  arrived  to  Pyrrhus;  and  he  successfully 
prepared  the  way  for  his  master's  reception  in 
that  island.  After  thjs  period  we  hear  no  more 
of  him.  Pliny,  among  the  examples  of  extra- 
ordinary memory,  has  mentioned  that  Cyneas, 
the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  was  able  to 
salute  all  the  senators  and  knights  by  their 
names.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  cites  a 
work  on  the  art  military,  composed  by  him  and 
Pyrrhus  in  conjunction.  Cyneas  also  abridged 
the  Tactics  of  :^neas.  Plutarch  in  Pyrrho. 
Vrnveri,  Hfst,     MorerL — A. 

CYPRIAN,  Thascius  CiEciLius,  a  learned 
and  venerable  christian  father,  saint,  and  martyr, 
in  the  third  century,  was  a  native  of  Africa, 
and,  according  to  some  writers,  of  Carthaee, 
which  was  the  scene  in  which  he  passed  Sie 
greater  part  of  his  life.  But  nothing  certain  can 
^  be  determined  respecting  the  place  of  his  birth. 


He  possessed  the  advantages  of  a  learned  and 
Kberal  education,  and  for  some  years  taught 
rhetoric  in  the  schools  of  Carthage,  with  emi- 
nent reputation,  and  to  his  no  small  emolument. 
During  this  time  he  wa&  attached  to  the  gentile 
religion,  in  which  he  had  been  bred ;  but  when 
he  was  considerably  advanced  in  life,  and  most 
probably  in  the  year  246,  he  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  arguments  of  Caecilius,  a 
presbyter  in  the  church  of  Carthage,  whose 
name  he  assumed  in  honour  of  his  friendship 
and  virtues.  Upon  his  embracing  the  christian 
faith,  he  entirely^  altered  his  mode  of  living, 
which  had  before  been  gay  and  splendid ;  sold 
his  estates>  for  the  sake  of  distributing  the  pro- 
duce in,  works  of  benevolence  and  charity ; 
and  distinguished  himself  i>y  the  strictness, 
purity,  and  humility  of  his  manners.  To  such 
a  mistaken  degree  did  he  carry  his  self-denial^ 
that  he  forbad  himself  many  ot  the  most  lawful 
and  innocent  indulgences,  and  even  separated 
from  his  wife,  absurdly  conceiving  that  the  at- 
tainment of  christian  knowledge  and  perfection 
required  such  unnatural  sacrifices.  After  having 
given  satisfactory  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
conversion,  he  was  baptised,  and  in*  the  year 
247  ordained  ^  presbjter  in  the  christian  church. 
So  exemplary  was  his  conduct,  and  so  satisfac- 
tory his  services  in  this  situation,  that  in  the 
year  248,  or  249,  most  probably  upon  the  death 
of  Donatus  bishop  of  Carthage,  he  w^as,  at  the 
genera]  and  earnest  desire  of  the  Christians  in 
that  city,  chosen  to  be  his  successor.  It  was  in 
vftin  that  he  attempted  to  decline  that  office,  in 
favour  of  some  0/  his  seniors  in  the  faith  ;  the 
importunity  of  the  people  prevailed,  and  his 
own  inclination  was  forced  to  give  way  to  their 
wishes.  For  a  considerable  part  of  two  years 
after  this  eveiit,  he  conducted  the  aflRairs  of  his 
bishopric  without  molestation,  and  with  a  strict 
attention  to  the  reformation  of  the  corrupt 
manners,  which  at  that  early  period  had  taken 
place  in  the  christian  church.  But  in  the 
year  25 1  the  Decian  persecution  commenced  ^ 
when  the  heathens  at  Carthage,  who  resent-- 
ed  his  deseition^f  their  cause,  directed  their 
rage  particularly  against  Cyprian,  and  often 
demanded,  in  a  clamorous  manner,  in  the 
theatre  and  other  public  places,  that  he 
should  be  thrown  to  the  lions.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances he  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
withdraw  i"rom  the  storm,  and  was  proscribed 
by  government,  and  his  goods  confiscated.  He^ 
however,  declared,  that  this  step  was-taken  in 
obedicnc:;e  to  a  command  which  he  received 
from  God  in  a  vision  •,  and  upon  that  ground 
he  defended  it,  in  opposition  to  some  remon- 
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strancesy  that  by  withdrawing  from  the  scene 
df  persecuHon,  he  had  improperly  deserted  his 
post  and  his  principles.  In  this  instance  he 
was  either  credulous,  or  guilty  of  a  pious  fraud. 
Suring  his  retirement,  whicn  lasted  for  about 
fourteen  months,  he  diligently  employed  him- 
self in  writing  letters  to  his  people,  to  his  clergy, 
and  to  the  Christians  at  Rome,  and  In  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  exhorting  them  to  stedfast- 
ness  in  the  faith,  and  abounding  in  pious  advice, 
free  reproofs,  and  prayers  for  the  peace  and 
edification  of  the  church.  When  the  fury  of 
that'  persecution  was  abated,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Decius,  Cyprian  re- 
turned to  Carthage,  and  afterwards  •  held  dif- 
fttrent  councils  for  regulating  the  aftairs  of  the 
church  ;  in  which  a  variety  of  points  was  dis- 
cussed, chiefly  relative  to  matters  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline.  One  principal  subject  was, 
the  treatment  which  should  be  shewn  towards 
such  as  had  fallen  from  the  profession  of  their 
faith  during  the  severity  of  the  preceding  per- 
secution, and  had  saved  their  lives,  either  by 
bfiering  sacrifice,  or  by  burning  incense,  or  by 
purchasing  from  the  pagan  priests  and  magi^ 
strates  certificates  which  excused  them  from 
either  professing  or  denying  their  sentiments. 
Great  numbers  of  these  lapsed  christians,  when 
the  hour  of  trial  was  passed,  expressed  their  de- 
sire' of  being  restored  to  church-communion, 
but  without  submitting  to  the  long  course  of 
penitential  discipline  which  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  then  generally  received  enjoined.  Against 
granting  this  indulgence  Cyprian  maintained  a 
firm  stand,  and  carried  nis  point  with  the 
African  bishops.  But  the  contests  to  which  the 
subject  gave  rise,  produced  commotions  and 
divisions  that  were  essentially  injurious  to  the 
christian  cause.  Another  question  which  oc- 
casioned acrimonious  and  long  disputes  in  the 
church,  wa5  that  relative  to  the  validity  of  the 
baptism'  of  heretics.  The  opinion  which  Cy- 
prian ntaintained  was,  that  all  baptism  out  of  the 
catholic  church  was  null  and  void,  and  that  they 
.  who  had  received  such  baptism  only,  ought  to 
be  baptised  when  they  came  over  from  heretics 
to  the  church.  In  this  opinion  he  had  the  con- 
currence of  the  African  bishops;  but  was 
violently  opposed  by  Stephen  bishop  of  Rome, 
whose  language  and  conduct  displayed  much  of 
that  spirit  of  domination  and  intolerance  for 
which  his  successors-  in  that  see  proved  so  re- 
markable. It  is  recorded  to  the*  honour  of  the 
bishop  of  Carthage,  that  though  he  maintained 
his  opinion  vigorously,  yet  he  did  it  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  utmost  candour  towards  those 
irho  di&red  frooEi  him^  and  declarations  of  bis 


wish  to  preserve,  unbroken,  his  christian  com-* 
jnunion  with  them.  About  the  year  252,  when 
a  dreadful  pestilential  distemper  was  raging 
throughout  the  Roman  empire,  and  Carthage 
had  her  share  in  the  calamity,  Cyprian,  by  his 
exhortations  and  etample,  encouraged  the  Chris- 
tians iri  that  city  to  exercise  the  noblest  acts  of 
charity  and  friendly  aid  towards  the  afflicted,  of 
every  party  and  religion^  to  the  great  credit  of 
that  faith  of  which  he  made  a  profession.  On 
anotlier  occasion,  the  liberal  temper  and  humane 
generosity  of  this  bishop  and  his  flock  were 
signally  displayed,  in  the  large  collection  which 
they  made,  to  redeem  from  slavery  some  Chris- 
tians of  Numidia,  who  had  been  carried  away 
captive  during  the  inroads  of  some  neighbour- 
ing barbarians  into  their  country.  But  the 
greatest  glory  of  his  Kfe  arose  from  the  forti- 
tude and  patience  with  which  he  submitted  to 
persecution,  and  to  death  itself,  sooner  than 
vitiate  his  conscience,  and  renounce  those  prin- 
ciples which  he  conceived  to  be  founded  in  truth. 
In  the  year  2C7  the  fire  of  persecution  ira8 
kindled  anew,  by  the  orders  of  the  emperors 
Valerian  and  Gallienus,  and  Cyprian  wa^  sum** 
moned  before  Aspasius  Patemus,  the  proconsul 
of  Africa  5  when,  freely  owning  liimself  to  be  a 
Christian,  and  remaining  unshaken  in  that  pro- 
fession, he  was  banished  to  Curubis,  a  town 
twelve  leagues  from  Carthage,  where  he  resided" 
eleven  months,  without  suflering  the  penalties 
of  confiscation,  or  being  prohibited  the  consola- 
tory visits  and  attention  of  his  christian  brethren. 
This  time  he  employed  in  writing  letters  to  dif- 
ferent Christians  who  were  su&rers  for  their 
fuith,  to  encourage  them  to  stedfastness  and 
perseverance,  and  to  chear  their  minds  in  their 
arduous  situations.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  Galerius  Maximus,  a  new  proconsul, 
recalled  him  to  Carthage  j  but  with  no  favour- 
able intentions  towards  him.  Soon  after  his 
return,  finding  that  orders  were  issued  to  carry 
him  before  the  proconsul,  who  was  then  at 
Utica,  forty  miles 'distant  from  Carthage,  he  re- 
tired, to  a  place  of  temporary  concealment,  being 
desirous  of  bearing  his  last  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  his  religion  in  the  presence  of  that 
people  to  whom  he  had  ministered.  Whc|i  the 
proconsul  was  come  from  Utica  to  Carthage,, 
he  no  longer  avoided  those  who  were  sent  to  ap- 
prehend him  ^  and  when  urged  by  that  magi- 
strate to  obey  the  imperial  edict,  and  to  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  resolutelv  refused,  and  was  con- 
demned to  be  beheaded.  To  this  sentence, 
which  was  put  in  execution  at  a  place  called 
Sexti,  near  the  city  of  Carthage,  Cyprian  sub- 
mitted with  finimeis  andchearftifaxcss^.in  the 
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year  258.     As  a  man,  and  ad  bishop,  he  pos- 
sessed great  excellence  of  character.     His  piety 
was  unaffected,  although  not  without  a  strong 
tincture  of  enthusiasm,  and.  his  morals  grave, 
regular,  and  exemplary.     His  episcopal  duties 
he  discharged  with   fidelityj  prudence,  and  af- 
fection, and  with  an  unassuming  modesty  and 
humility,  that  endeared  him  to  the  flock  under 
bis  care.     His  intellectual  talents  were  acute 
and  lively  ;  and  his  acquired  abilities  are  said  to 
have  been  very  respectable.     But,  as  far  as  wc 
are  enabled  to  judge  from  hi?  remains,  he  was 
more    distinguished    by    his    excellence   as   a 
rhetorician,  than  by  his  proficiency  -in  philoso- 
phy, or  profound  erudition.     The  characteristics 
of  his  writings  are  correctness,  perspicuity,  and 
persuasive  eloquence,  not  without  a  due  mix- 
ture of  force,  and  close  argumentative  reasoning. 
If  he  is  sometimes  too  figurative  and  declama- 
tory, the  fault  must  be  ascribe^  to  the  bad  taste 
of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote.     According  to 
the  judgment  of  Erasmus,  he  is  the  only  African 
writer  who  attained  to  the  native  purity  of  the 
Latin  tongue.    His  works  that  remain  consist 
of  treatises  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  some 
being  defences  of  the  christian  religion  against 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  others  on  christian  morality, 
and  others  on  the  discipline  of  the  church  5 
*id  numerous  useful  and  entertaining  epistles. 
They  Kave  been  often  printed;  but  the  most 
valuable  editions  are  those  of  Erasmus,  in  1520  5 
ofRigaltius,  published  at  Paris,  in  1648,  and 
afterwards  in  1666,  with  very  great  additions; 
of  bishop  Fell,   at  Oxford,  with  the  Annales 
Cyprianici '  of   bishop    Pearson    prefixed,    in 
1682 }  and  of  father  Marand,  a   benedictine 
monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  at  Paris, 
in  1727.     They  were  also  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, with  useful  and  valuable  notes,  by  Mr. 
Marshal,  in  the  year  17 17.      Buseb.  Hist.  EccL 
Du  Pin.  Moreri.     Cavis  Hist.  Lit. yoL  I.  and 
Lives  of  the  Fathers.      Lardner*s  Cred.  part  ii. 
voL  IF.    Mosheim's  Hist.  Ecc.  vol.  A— M. 

CYPRIANUS,  JoHN,a  learnedPolish  divine, 
of  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  was  born  at  Ra- 
witz,  in  the  palatinate  of  Posnania,'  in  the  year 
1642.     Hk  pursued  his  studies  at  Breslaw,  in 
Silesia,  at  Lcipsic,  and  at  Jena  ;  and  by  the  suc- 
cessive honours  to  which  he  arrived — of  doctor 
in  the  lesser  college  of  priilces  in  1675,  of  pro-* 
fessor  in  physics  in  the  following  year,  of  doc- 
tor in  the  great  college  of  princes  in  1679,  and 
of  doctor  and  professor  of  theology  in  1699, 
and  1710 — appears  to  have  distinguished  himself 
with  eminence  among  his  contemporaries.     He 
<fied  in  the  year  1723.     Among  his  learned 
labours,  which  maintain  their  place  in  modem 


collections,  are,  **  Continuatio  Historiac  sacni 
Animahum  Wolfgangi  Franzii ;"  **  Historia 
Caroli  Gustavi;"  "  Dc  Laniena  Parisiensc  ;" 
**  Dc  Scnsu  &  Cognitione  Brutorumj"  De 
Vocatione  Hominum  universali  5"  "  De  Ana- 
lysi  Fidei  Christianac  ;'*  "  De  Baptism©  Prose* 
lytorum  Judaico  ;**  "  Oratiortes  ;'*  **  Program- 
mata  5"  **  Disscrtationcs  j"  "  Disputationes," 
&c.     Monri. — M. 

CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC,  Savinien,  a 
French  author  of  singular  character,  was  the 
son  of' a  gentleman  of  Bergerac  in  Perigord, 
where  he  was,  born,  in  1620.  He  entered 
young  as  a  cadet  in  the  regiment  of  guards, 
where  he  displayed  his  courage  in  the  usual 
mode  of  that  day,  by  a  number  of  duels.  It  is 
somewhat  to  his  credit,  however,  that  his 
quarrels  were  not  on  his  own  account,  but  in  • 
defence  of  his  friends.  His  actions  obtained 
him  the  title  of  the  Intrepid.  He  was  wounded ' 
at  the  sieges  of  Mousson  and  of  Arras,  whiclv 
with  his  love  of  letters,  caused  him  to  quit  the 
army.  He  studied  philosophy  under  Gassendi, 
along  with  Chapelle,  Moliere,  and  Bernier. 
The  vivacity  of  his  imagination,  and  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  pleasantry,  obtained  him  some 
powerful  friends,  and  he  made  himself  known 
m  the  literary  world  by  various  publications* 
His  life  was  irregular,  and  his  opinions  free  ;  at 
length,  the  consequences  of  an  accidental  blow 
on  the  head  produced  a  reformation  in  his  con- 
duct, but  they  occasioned  his  death  fiifteen 
months  afterwards,  in  165*5.  He  wrote  a 
tragedy,  named  "  Agrippina,"  and  a  comedj  in 
prose,  the  "  Pedant  Joue/*  both  well  received 
by  the  public  :  but  he  is  best  known  for  his 
"  Q)mic  History  of  the  States  and  Empires  of 
the  Moon  5"  a  burlesque  piece,  in  which  satire 
and  philosophy  are  singularly  blended.  He 
wrote  in  the  same  style  a  "  Comic  History  of 
the  States  and  Empires  of  tlie  Sun."  He  also 
published  "  Letters,"  "  Discourses,"  and  a 
"  Fragment  of  Physic*."  His  pieces  abound 
in  points  and  equivoques,  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  age.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet..  Hist.. 
—A. 

CYRIL,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  fourth 
century,  who  is  also  honoured  with  the  title  of 
saint,    was    ordained,  presbyter   by   Maximus 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a  strenuous  defender   of 
the  orthodox  doctrine  against  the  Anans,  and 
under  him   exercised  the  office  of  catechist    in 
that   church,    with  great  diligence  and  much^ 
reputation.     It   was  most  probably  upgn    the 
death  of  Maximus  that  he  was  elected  his  svic- 
cesser,  chiefly  through  the  influence  ot  Acacms 
bishop  of  Cxsarca,  and  the  bishops  of  bis  p^irty  -^ 
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•n  wliich  account  he  was  at  first  suspected  by 
the  catholics  of  an  attachment  to  the  semi* 
grian  opinions.  He  seems,  however,  soon  to 
liave  regained  his  credit  with  them,  by  the  zeal 
with  which  he  espquscd  the  Athanasian  cause, 
in  consequence  of  disputes  which  took  place 
between  him  and  Acacius,  relating  to  the  pre- 
rogatives of  their  respective  sees.  But  whatever 
were  the  merits  of  the  questions  between  them, 
Acacius  contrived  to  lay  such  a  representation 
of  the  conduct  of  Cyril  before'  a  convention  of 
the  Palestine  bishops,  as  determined  them  to 
depose  him  from  his  dignity,  in  the  year  357. 
Against  their  judgment,  Cyril  appealed  to  that 
of  a  more  numerous  council ;  but  was  in  the 
mean  time  obliged  to  retire  to  Tarsus,  where  he 
met  with  a  friendly  reception  from  Sylvanus, 
the  bishop  of  that  city,  aiid  was  permitted  by 
him  to  exercise  the  clerical  functions  in  his  dio- 
cese. He  was  afterwards  present  at  a  synod 
held  at  Melitina,  and  at  the  council  of  Seleucia 
in  359,  in  which  he  had  a  seat,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  lawful  bishop.  But  at  a 
council  held  at  Constantinople,  in  the  following 
year,  Acacius  succeeded  in  procuring  his  depo- 
sition for  the  second  time.  On  the  accession  of 
the  emperor  Julian,  he  was  recalled,  together 
with  other  exiled  bishops,  and  reinstated  m  his 
see,  in  which  he  continued  unmolested  until 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens.  During  the 
reign  of  that  emperor  he  was  a  third  time  de- 
posed from  his  bishopric,  and  driven  into  banish- 
ment ;  but  restored  upon  the  accession  of  Theo- 
dosius,  if  not  before,  under  the  edict  which 
Valens  published  not  long  before  his  death,  for 
the  recal  of  the  exiled  catholic  bishops.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  spent 
in  peace  and  tranquillity.  He  died  in  the  year 
386.  There  is  much  obscurity  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical records,  whence  the  foregoing  particulars 
relative  to  Cyril  are  extracted.  He  is  celebrated 
for  his  learning,  eloquence,  and  piety;  but 
above  all,  for  his  zeal  in  maintaining  the  ortho- 
dox doctrines  against  the  arian  and  semi-arian 
parties.  -  His  writings  were  numerous;  but 
there  are  none  of  them  remaining  excepting 
twenty-three  catechetical  lectures,  the  produc- 
tions of  his  early  years,  and  written  in  a  plain 
and  familiar  style ;  and  a  single  letter  to  the 
emperor  Constantius.  This  letter  contains  a 
marvellous  narration  of  the  appearance  of  a  lu- 
minous cross  in  the  heavens  over  the  holy  sc- 
pulclire,  on  one  of  the  festival  days  of  Pentecost; 
which  we  are  more  willing  to  resolve  into  a 
credulous  misconception  of  some  natural  pheno- 
menon, than  a  pious  imposition  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  credit  to  the  catholic  cause.     The 


best  edition  of  Cyril's  works  was  published  at 
Paris,  by  father  Toottee,  a  benedictine  monk^ 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  folio,  1720.  Cavis  Hist. 
Lit.  voL  L  and  Lives  of  the  Fathers.  Du  Phi. 
Morert, — M. 

CYRIL,  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  fifth 
century,  who  is  also  denominated  saint,  was  the 
nephew  of  Thcophilus,  bishop  of  that  city, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  his  dignity  in  the  year 
412.  For  a  long  time  before  that  period  t!ie 
bishops  of  Alexandria  had  acquired  very  great 
authority  and  power  in  the  city,  and  had  been 
accustomed  to  exercise  it  witli  much  dignity 
and  strictness.  Cyril,  who  was  naturally  of  an 
ambitious  and  imperious  temper,  was  so  far  from 
being  disposed  to  suffer  that  authority  to  be  in 
any  degree  diminished,  that  he  embraced  every 
opportunity  to  confirm  and  increase  it.  Soon 
after  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric,  he  expelled 
the  Novatians  froni  Alexandria,  and  stripped 
their  bishop,  Theopemptus,  of  all  his  property. 
Some  time  afterwards,  when  certain  Jews  had 
insulted  or  ill-treated  some  of  the  christian  in- 
.  habitants,  instead  of  advising  them  to  apply  for 
redress  to  the  civil  magistrate,  Cyril,  with  holy 
fury,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  christian 
mob,  and  led  them  to  the  assault  and  plunder  of 
the  synagogues  and  houses  of  that  people,  and 
drove  them  indiscriminately  out  of  the  city. 
This  conduct  very  justly  alarmed  the  resentment 
and  jealousy  of -Orestes,  the  governor  of  Alex- 
andria, who  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  epis- 
copal power  within  its  proper  limits,  and  to 
render  the  ecclesiastical  subordinate  to  the  civil 
authority.  The  haughty  and  turbulent  spirit 
of  Cyril,  however,  and  the  zeal  of  his  infuriated 
partisans,  proved  the  occasions  of  mnneroiis 
tumults  and  disorders,  which  produced  shame- 
ful and  tragical  consequences.  Opposite  parties 
were  formed,'  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
rival  claims  of  the  governor  and  the  bishop,  which 
frequently.came  to  blows  in  the  streets  of  Alex- 
andria. One  day,  when  Orestes  went  abroad 
in  his  chariot,  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by 
500  monks,  who  sallied  from  their  monasteries 
to  revenge  the  quarrel  of  their  bishop^;  by 
whom  he  was  assaulted,  and  would  have  been 
massacred,  if  the  people  had  not  stopped  their 
fury  until  his  guards  had  time  to  come  to  his 
rescue.*  The  governor  caused  one  of  those 
monks  to  be  apprehended,  and,  with  the  view^ 
of  extorting  from  him  the  secret  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, to  be  put  to  the  rack  with  such  severity 
that  he- died  under  the  torment.  However  cruel 
and  indefensible  his  conduct  in  this  instance 
might  be,  that  of  Cyril  on  the  occasion  was 
only  calculated  to  encourage  similar  seditioua 
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•ttempts  against  the  civil  power.  For  he 
honoured  toe  dead  monk  as  a  saint,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  commending  his  zeal  and 
his  coustancy.  But  his  conduct  is  represented 
as  having  been  still  more  atrocious  in  the  in- 
stance of  a  celebrated  heathen  female  phitoso- 
pher,  named  Hypatia,  with  whom  Orestes  was 
intimately  acquainted,  and  who  was  supposed 
to  have  encouraged  his  resistance  to  the  claims 
of  the  bishop.  She  was  one  day  seized  by  a 
band  who  had  been  tutored  for  the  purpose,  and 
after  being  dragged  with  ignominy  and  cruelty 
through  the  streets,  was  inhumanly  butchered 
and  torn,  to  pieces.  Cyril  has  been  directly 
charged  with  having  been  the  contriver  of  that 
scene,  without  any  satisfactory  proofs  being  ad- 
duced of  his  innocence.  But  the  evidences  of 
Cyril's  arrogant  and  furious  temper  were  not 
confined  to  his  contests  for  power  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria.  They  were  displayed  in  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  theological  and  ecclesi- 
astical debates  of  his  time )  and  particularly  in 
his  contest  with  Nestorius  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople. That  bishop  had  maintained,,  in  some 
of  his  discourses,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought 
not  to  be  called  the  mother  of  God,  but  the 
mother  of  our  Lord,  or  of  Christ,  since  the 
Deity  can  neither  be  bom  nor  die,  and  of  con- 
sequence the  maH^  Christ  Jesus,  could  only  de- 
live  his  birth  from  an  earthly  parent.  These 
discourses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian 
monks,  who  were  persuaded  by  the  arguments 
of  Nestorius  to  embrace  his  opinions*  But 
when  Cyril  obtained  knowledge  of  that  fact,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  monks,  in  which  he  maii^i- 
tained  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought  to  be  called 
the  mother  of  God,  and  denounced  bitter  cen- 
sures on  the  opposite  position,  and  all  who 
should  hold  it.  This  letter  produced  a  contro« 
versial  correspondence  between  the  two  bishops, 
by  which  their  spirits  were  exasperated  against 
each  other,  until  they  began  an  ppen  war  of  ex* 
communications  and  anathemas,  which  set  the 
whole  christian  world  on  fire.  In  the  year  43o> 
with  the  approbation  of  Celestine  bishop  of 
Rome,  whom  he  had  engaced-on  his  side,  Cyrii 
held  a  council  at  Alexandna,  and  hurled  no  less 
than  twelve  anathemas  at  the  head  of  Nestorius.. 
That  prelate,  instead  of  sinking  under  the  at- 
tack, hurled  anathemas  against  Cyril  in  return, 
and  retorted  against  him  the  .accusations  laid  to 
his  own  charge,  of  derogating  from  the  majesty 
of  Christ.  With  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to 
this  controversy,  the  emx^eror,  Theodosius,  called 
a  council  at  Kphesus,  in  the  year  43I)  in  which 
wertt  displayed  the  most  indecent  partiality, 
and  the  grossest  mockery  of  justice.  For  Cyril 
Umself,  though  one  of  tke  principal  parties  con* 


cemed,  was  appointed  to  preside  In  It;  who 
precipitated  business  with  a  shameful  violence, 
and,  before  a  considerable  number  of  the  eastern 
bishops  had  arrived,  obtained  the  condemnation 
of  Nestorius,  without  his  having  been  heard  in 
his  own  defence.  The  consequence  was,  his 
deprivation  from  the  episcopal  dignity,  and 
banishment  to  the.  solitary  Egyptian  deserts. 
But  when  John  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  the 
other  eastern  bishops,  for  whom  Cyril  had  re-- 
fused to  wait,  met  at  Ephesus,  they  pronounced 
as  severe  a  sentence  against  Cyril  as  he  had 
thundered  against  Nestorius;  and,  after  de- 
'  posing  him,  and  Memnon  bishop  of  Antioch,. 
his  creature,  ordered  them  to  prison.  In  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  of  this  council,  however,  they 
were  liberated,  and  absolved  from  the  sentence 
of  deposition.  From  this  time  a  new  dissension 
prevailed  between  Cyril  and  the  eastern  bishops, 
which  lasted  during  the  life  of  the  former ;  who- 
had  the  mortification  to  see  the  doctrine  of  his 
rival,  whom  he  had  so  unjustly  condemned^ 
most  rapidly  spreading  in  the  eastern  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  throughout  Assyria 
and  Persia.  Cyril  died  at  Alexandria,  in  the 
year  444.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubted  leam« 
ing,  of  considerable  ingenuity,  and  of  great  in- 
dustry, as  appears  from  the  numerous  produc* 
tions  which  he  left  behind  him.  But  he  was 
ambitious,  overbearing,  and  intolerant,  in  the 
highest  degree*  He  is  commended  by  the  catho*^ 
lie  writers  for  his  piety,  and  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  faith.  The  particulars  already  enume 
rated,  are  the  frjiits  by  which  their  genuineness- 
and  utility  are  to  be  tried.  Of  his  private 
character  little  notice  is  taken  by  his  historians. 
Of  his  numerous  works,  which  have  been  often 
printed,  either  entire,  or  in  detached  treatises^ 
the  best  collection  Is  that  published  at  Paris,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  163  3>  in  seven  volumes  folio, 
under  the  inspection  of  John  Aubert,  canon  o£ 
Laon.  Evagrius  Scholastkus* s  Hist*  EccL  lib,  /.. 
Cavcs's  Hist,  Lit.  vJ,  L  Du  Pin.  Moreri^ 
Mosh.  Hist.  Eccl.  Sac.  K— ^L 

CYRIL- LUC AR>  patriarch  of  Constant!- 
nople  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  in 
the  island  of  Candia,  in  the  year.  1572.  He  was^ 
educated  at  Venice,  and  at  Padua  ;  whence  he 
resorted  for  farther  Improvement  to  different 
universities  in  Germany.  His  learning  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  are  spoken  of  in  very 
.respectable  terms ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  studied 
with  particular  attention  the  distinguishing  doc^ 
trines  and  discipline  of  the  protestaiit  and 
Romish  churches.  From,  the  circumstances  of 
his  after  life  it  appears,  that  he  left  Germany 
with  strong  impressions  on  his  mind  in  favour 
of  protestantism.    On  bis  return  to  his  native. 
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country,  he  was  ordained  priest  m  the  Greek 
church,  and  appointed  an  archimandrite  by  his 
relation  Melitius  Piga^  at  that  time  possessing 
a  dignity  equivalent  with  that  of  grand  vicar, 
and  afterwards  patriarch  of  Alexandria;  by 
whom  he  was  sent  into  Lithuania,  where  Jie  op- 
posed the  union  that  was  ptojected  between  the 
Lutheran  and  Romish  churches.  Being  accused 
by  his  enemies,  on  this  occasion,  of  his  ftrong 
bias  towards  lutheranism,  he  published  a  con- 
cession of  his  faith,  in  which  he  vindicated  him- 
self from  that  -  charge.  On  the  death  of  his 
•patron  and  relation,  Piga,  he  succeeded  him  in 
the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  in  which  city 
he  resided  for  some  years,  governing  his  church 
with  prudence  and  mildness.  In  th^syear  1621 
he  was  appointed  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
When  in  this  situation,  ht  had  the  courage  to 
declare  his  inclination  towards  the  religious  sen- 
timents of,  the  protestant  reformed  churches, 
and  his  wish  to  render  the  doctrines  and  rituals 
of  the  Greeks  more  conformable  than  they  are 
at  present  to  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the 
gospel.  This  degree  of  liberality,  however,  was 
too  exalted  for  the  times  and  circumstances  inh 
which  ]he  was  placed,  and  excited  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  bigotted  members  of  his  own 
communion,  who  were  joined  by  the  friends  of 
the  Romish  church,  by  whom  his  conduct  in 
Lithuania  was  not  forgotten,  nor  forgiven.  By 
their  united  intrigues  at  the  Porte,  be  was  de- 
posed from  the  patriarchate,  and  exiled  to 
Rhodes.  Through  the  influence  of  the  English 
embassador  he  was  afterwards  reinstated  in  that 
dignity;  when  he  iiad  the  resolution  again  to 
prosecute  the  measures  which  he  had  formerly 
conceived,  for  introducing  a  gradual  reforma- 
tion into  the  Greek  church.  But  the  re- 
newed opposition  which  he  met  with,  and 
the  artifices  of  his  enemies,  proved  too  powerful 
and  successful  to  be  withstood  by  him,  and  ul- 
timately accomplished  his  ruin.  For,  after  be- 
ing perplexed  and  persecuted  by  them  in  various 
ways,  he  was  at  length  accused,  by  false  wit- 
nesses, of  high-treason  against  the  state,  and  put 
to  death,  by  an  order  of  the  grand  sdgnior,  in  the 
year  1638.  His  confession  of  faith  was  published 
in  Holland,  in  1645,  and  is  inserted,  together 
with  twenty-seven  letters  from  the  patriarch 
to  the  clergy  of  Geneva,  and  to  otlier  doctors  of 
the  reformed  church,  in  M.  Aymon's  Muni- 
mens<  authentiques  de  la  Religion  des  Grecs» 
Farther  particulars  of  this  respectable  prelate 
may  be  obtained  from  Smith's  Narratio  de  Vita, 
Studiis,  Gestis,  &  Martyrio  Cyrilli-Lucaris,  in 
his  Miscellania,  8vo.  1686.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.  Mosh.  Hist.  EccL  Sac.XFn.—M. 
CYRILLO,  or  Ci&iLLO>  DoMZNxco,  a  cele- 


brated phvsictao,  was  bom  in  Grumo,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples,  about  the  year  1730.. 
He  was  scarcely  twenty- five  years  of  age,  when 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  in  the 
university  of  Naples,  and  it  was  on  that  occa- 
sion he  published  his  first  work,  «  Introductib 
ad  Botanicam."  The  next  year,  Mr.  Cyrillo 
being  introduced,  in  his  capacity  of  physician, 
to  lady  Walpole,  when  travelling  through  Italy, 
he  attended  h^  in  her  return  to  London.  Here 
he  asHisted  at  Dr.  Hunter's  lectures,  and  was 
honoured  with  a  fellowship  in  the  Royal  Society. 
On  his  return  to  Naples,  he  occupied  the  first 
medical  chair  in  the  university  ;  and  from  that 
time  he  communicated  many  useful  discoveries 
to  the  Neapolitan  Academy,  to  the  Institute  of 
Bologna,  to  the  Royal  Society^  and,  most  of  all, 
to  the  (Jazzetta  Civica  of  Naples.  His  meta- 
physical work,  **  Medttazioni  Fiiosofiche,"  is 
little  known  out  of  Italy.  .  In  the  year  178} 
he  published  his  ^reat  work,  **  Plantae  Rariores 
RegniNeapblitani,"  or  TheDescriptionof  many 
rare  Species  of  Plants  never  noticed  before, 
among  which  is  the  convolvulus  stolonijerus^  io 
much  spoken  of  by  the  continental  reviewers. 
Mr.  Cyrillo  was  also  an  accomplished  moral 
character.  During  the  short  reign  of  the  Par- 
thenopean  republic,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature  ;  and  when  Naples  was  reconqu^ed 
by  the  ferocious  bands  of  cardinal  Rufib,  he  was 
condemned  to  death  as  guilty  of  high-treason. 
Lord  Nelson,  and  sir  William  Hamilton,  then 
in  NapleSjj  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  offered  their  intercession  to  procure  him 
pardon  from  his  Sicilian  majesty.  Mr.  Cyrillo 
tlUnked  them  for  their  generous  offer,  and  de- 
clared, that  h€  was  too  good  a  patriot  to  accept  of 
any  grace  from  a  tyrant.  Accordingly,  he  was 
executed  m  the  month  of  July,  1799,  ^hout 
seventy  years  of  age.— D. 

CYRUS,  king  of  Persia,  a  great  conqueror, 
of  ancient  fame,  but  whose  true  history  is  in* 
volved  in  much  obscurity,  was  the  son  of  Cam- 
byses,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about 
B.C.  599.  There  are  only  'two  Greek  writers 
who  can  be  called  original  authorities  concern- 
ing his  life  and  Actions,  Herodotus  and  Xeno- 
phon,  and  these  differ  so  widely,  that  they  cannot 
be  reconciled.  The  authority  of  the  first  has 
been  generally  preferred,  and  apparently  with 
justice  ;  for,  though  his  account  is  intermixed 
with  narrations  strongly  tinctured  with  fable, 
yet  real  history  was  probably  his  aim  ;•  whereas 
the  very  purpose  of  Xenophoh  has  always  beea 
understood  to  be  that  of  composing  a  sott  of 
didactic  romance,  or  a  philosophical  institute  of 
regal  government.  Following  Herodotas,  there* 
fore>  we  may  admit  that  Astyages  king  of  the 
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Mcdcs  (see  his  article),  induced  hj  political  or 
superstitious  fears,  married  his  daughter,  Man- 
danc,  to  a  Persian  named  Cambyses,  of  ancient 
family,  but  in  an  humble  condition ;  that  on 
the  bnth  of  a  male  thild,  further  apprehensions, 
excited    perhaps    by   the   initerprctation   of  a 
dream,  induced  him  to  order  the  infant  to  be 
exposed ;  that  its  life  was  preserved  by  a  shep- 
herd, and  that  his  existence  at  length  became 
known  to  his  grandfather  i  that  he  then  sent 
him  to  be  educated  among  his  relations  in  Persia, 
where  he  grew  up  in  manly  exercises,  and  form- 
e'd  a  bold  and  martial  character.     It  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  was  entrusted  with  a  military 
eohimand,  and  that  he  obtained  successes  over 
the  king^  of  Armenia,  and  other  neighbouring 
potentate^;  Discontents  in  the  mean  time  rising 
in  Media  against,  the, tyrannical  government  of 
Astyages,  principally  fomented    by    a  noble, 
named  Harpagus,  a  secret  correspondence  was 
entered  into  with  Cyrus,  who  was  exhorted  as 
well  to  free  his  countrymen,  the  Persians,  from 
their    dependence  on  the  Medea^  as  to  make 
use  of  the  opportunity  to  ,ascend  the  throne  of 
hii  unnatural  grandfather.     Cyrus,  by  means  of 
his  military  reputation,  easily  raised  a  determined 
band  of  Persians,  greedy  of  spoil,  whom  he  led 
into  Media.     In  an  engagement  with  the  troops 
of  Astyages,  several  of  the   Median  generals 
went  over  to  Cyrus,  who  gained  a  great  victory. 
In  a  second  battle,  Astyages,  who  was  himself 
present,  was  made  prisoner.     Cyrus  detained 
tiim  for  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  captive  in  his 
palace,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  his  stead. 
In  ail  this  narration  of  the  revolt  of  Cyrus,  and 
his  deposition  of  his  grandfather,  there  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  improbable,  or  foreign  from  east- 
ern manners.   Cyrus  appears  afterwards  to  have 
pursued  that  course  of  ambitious  conquest  to 
which  his  power  and  success  invited  him.     He 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Croesus  king  of  Lydia, 
whicn  terminated  in  the  capture  and  dethrone- 
ment of  that  monarch,  and  the  subjugation  of 
his  dominions.  (See  Crcesus.)     He  then  com- 
pleted the  reduction  of  all  Lesser  Asia,  and 
Syria ;  and  next,  turning  his  arms  against  the 
king  of  Assyria,  he  invested  Babylon,  which  he 
took,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  and  thus  put  an 
end  to  that  kingdom,  B.C.  538.     Soon  alter 
this  event,  he  performed  an  action  which  has 
greatly  contributed  to  the  celebrity  of  his  name. 
He  issued  an  edict,  permitting  such  of  the  Jews 
as  were  remaining  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  rebuild  their 
temple.     But  that  the  words  of  the  edict  were 
8uch  as  are  recorded  in  Esdras  ii.  in  which  he 
4ays,  "  The  Lord  of  Israel,  the  most  high  Lord, 
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has  made  me  king  of  the  whole  world,*'  may 
well  be  tjuestioned,  since  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  his  being  an  idolater,  like  his  country- 
men. Of  the  death  of  this  great  conqueror  we 
have  various  and  contradictory  accounts.  Hero- 
dotus says,  that  Cyrus  having  invaded  the  Mas- 
sagetes,  a  Scythian  people,  dwelling  beyond  the 
Araxes,  at  nrst  obtained  great  success  againsU 
them ;  but  that  their  queen,  Tomyris,  assem- 
bling fresh  troops,  gave  Him  battle,  in  whidi; 
after  a  most  bloody  conflict,  the  greatest  part  of 
die  Persian  army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  him- 
iself  slain.  He  adds,  that  the  queen  caused  his 
head  to  be  thrown  into  a  vessel  of  human  blood, 
pronouncing  over  it  the  reproachful  words, 
^'Satiate  thyself  with  the  blood  for  which  thou 
hast  so  ardently  thirsted.**  Dibdorus  relates  his 
defeat  by  the  ^me  Tomyris,  but  says  that  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  arid  afterwards  crucified. 
Otliers  agree  in  his  meeting  with  a  violent 
death  5  but  Xenophon  alone  represents  him  as 
dying  in  his  bed,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing a  philosophical  discourse  upon  death 
in  his  name.  The  date  of  his  decease  is  placed 
529  B.C.     Herodoti  Clio.     Univers.  Hist. — A. 

CYRUS' the  younger,  second  son  of  Darius 
Nothus  king  of  Persia,  by  Parysatis,  was  bom 
about  B.C.  423.     His  father  sent  him,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  to  govern  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  for  which  early  trust  he  was  indebted  to 
his  mother,   who  wished  to   put  him   into  a 
condition  to  contend  for  the  succession  at  his 
father's  decease.     He  appears  to  have  assumed 
all  the  haughtiness  of  royal  birth ;  for  he  piit  to 
death  two  noble  Persians,  his  cousins,  only  be-, 
cause  they  approached  him  without  wrapping 
their  hands  in  their  sleeves,  the  mark  of  respect 
paid  to  royalty.     Incensed  at  this  action,  hfs 
father  called  him  to  court,  and  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  his  mother  procured  a  reconciliation* 
At  his  death,  Darius  bequeathed  to  his  younger 
son  the  government  of  the  provinces  before 
under  his  command.     He  was  soon  found  to 
have  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
his  elder  brother,  Artaxerxes  Mncmon,   who 
condemned  him  to  death;  but  on  his  mother's 
intercession,  was  contented  with  banishing  him 
to  his  provinces.     It  was  not  long  before  he  re- 
sumed his  ambitious  and  guilty  projects,  and  he 
secretly  employed  Clearchus,  a  Lacedemonian 
general,  to  engage  a  body  of  Greek  mercenaries* 
in  his  service.     A  quarrel  with  Tissaphernes,  a 
neighbouring  satrap,  enabled  him  to  conceal  his 
design,   and  he   pretended   that  his   levies  of 
troops   were   meant  only  to   act  against  that 
governor.     Having  at  length  collected  a  force 
of  13)000  Greeks,  and  100,000  soldiers  of  other 
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QSitionSj  with  a  cousideKable  fleet,  he  proceeded 
eastwards,  and  he  had  arrived  at  Tarsus,  in  Ci- 
licia,  before  his  army  knew  whither  he  was 
inarching  them.  The  Greeks  then  suspected 
his  real  intention8>  and  refused  to  advance 
further.  Through  the  influence  of  Clearchus, 
and  magnificent  promises,  they  were  at  last  per- 
suaded to  proiceed  against  the  Great  King,  and 
all  the  force  of  the  Persia^  empire,  now  alarm-* 
^d,  and  prepared  for  resistance.  Cyrus  ingrati- 
ated himself  with  his  troops  on  the  march,  by 
extraordinary  kindness  and  affability^  indeed 
he  seems  to  nave  been  particulatly  attached  to 
the  Greek  nation,  from  which  he  had  chosen 
his  favourite  concubine^  the  charming  Aspasian 
(see  her  article).  On  the  plains  of  Cunaxa,  in 
th&  province  of  BabyWn,  he  came  in  sight  of 
Artaxerx.es  at  i}ic  hea4  of  a  host,  which  is  num- 
bered at  900,006'  men«  Cjru3  disdained  the 
advice  of  Clearchus,  to  remain  in  the  rear  of  die 
GrccJs^s.  but  posted  bip$elf  m  the  ym«    Thsi 


Greeks  easily  overthrew  all  that  opposed  then^ 
and  their  success  appeared  so  decisive,  that  he 
was  saluted  king  by  those  around  him.  But 
perceiving  the  horse  guards  o£  Artaxcrxes  wheel- 
ing about  to  attack  him,  he  made  a  furious 
charge  upon  them  with  600  chosen  cavalry,  and 
with  his  own  hand  killed  their  captaki.  His 
brother's  person  was  now  exposed  to  view ;  and 
Cyrus  exclaiming  "-I  see  him>"  rushed  on  to 
the  encounter  with  all  the  fury  of  fraternal  ha^ 
tred  and  rivalry.  He  unhorsed  the  king,  twice . 
wounded  him, 'and  was  about  to  repeat  the 
stroke,  when  he  fell  under  a.  shower  of  darts., 
The  king  himselt  boasted,  of  giving  him  hia 
death-wound^  though  2l  Carian  soldier,,  and  a. 
Persian,  nobleman,,  also,  claimed  that^honour^ 
The  friends.  o£  Cyrus  refused  to  survive  him^ 
and  were  slain  by  his  side.  This  battle  is.  suf)-- 
posed  to  liave  been  fought  B.C.  400.  Xmophmt 
jEpe^dn  Cyr.    Plutarch  in  Vit%.Art(i^erj6^-- 
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"ACIER,  AndueWj  a  man  of  letters,  was 
the  son  of  a  prot^stcnt  aclyocate  in  the  chamber 
bf  the  edict  at  Castres,  where  he  wa$  born  in 
1 65 1.  He  studied  m  the  college  of  his  native 
^lacc  till  its  direction  waW  given  exclusively  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Saumur, 
where  he  completed  his  education  under  the 
tclebrated  Tannegui  le  Fevre.  He  formed  an 
attachment  to  the  learned  daughter  of  his  tutor> 
whom  he  married  in  1683;  and  two  years 
afterwards  they  both  renounced  Calvinism,  and 
conformed  to  the  'Roman-catholic  faith.  He 
became  known  to  the  learned  world,  in  1681, 
by  his  Delphin  editions  of  "Pompeius  Festus," 
and  "  Verrius  Flaccus  j"  and  in  the  same  year 
lie.pu'Mished  a  new  prose  translation  of  Horace, 
with  critical  remarks,  which  were  greatly  aug- 
tnented  in  the  edition  of  1 709,  in  ten  volumes, 
i2mo.  This  translation,  though  heavy  and  un- 
graceful, *was  much  read,  which  Boileau  attri- 
butes to  the  curiosity  hehimself  had  excited  in 
tfhe  French  public  with  respect  to  Horace's 
epistles  and  satires  by  his  own  imitations  of 
■mem.  Some  of  Dacier's  singular  interpreta- 
tions of  passages  in  his  author,  were  called  by 
fhat  satirist  "  the  revelations  of  M.  Dacier/* 
Boileau,  however,  esteemed  our  critic's  obser- 
vations on  Loriginus  sufficiently  to  annex  them 
to  his  own  translation  of  that  author.  Dacier 
proceeded  in  his  course  of  editing  and  translat- 
ing the  ancients,  being  constantly  aided  in  his 
hbours  by  his  learned  spouse,  with  whom  he 
Tived  in  perfect  union  of  heart  and  mind.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
and  the  French  Academy,  in  1695,  and  was 
elected  perpetual  secretary  to  the  latter.  He 
'  had  also  the  post  of  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of 
the  Louvre.  He  died  in  1 72I.  Dacier  has  the 
character  of  possessing  more  learning  than 
taste  •,  and  it  has  been  said  of  him,  that  he  un- 
derstood every  thing  of  the  ancients  except 
their  elegance  and  delicacy.  He  was  an  en- 
thusiast in  favour  of  every  author  whom  he 


translated  or  commented,  and  would  not  admit 
the  least  defect  in  them.  He  was  an  outrage.^ 
ous  opponent  of  Perrault  in  the  famous  dispute 
concerning  the  merit  of  the  ancients  and  the 
modems,  but  he  did  little  honour  to  his/avour* 
ites  by  his  displays  of  the  taste  which  he  had 
imbibed  from  them.  Boileau  used  to  say,  that 
the  ancients  had  more  cause  to  complain  or 
their  translator,  Dacier,  than  of  their  traducer, 
Perrault.  Besides  the  works  above  mentioned, 
ht  published  translations,  with  notes,  of  ^*  The 
Meditations  of  Marcus  Antoninus  ;'*  "  The 
Poetics  of  Aristotle*,''  "  The  Oedipus  and 
Electra  of  Sophocles;**  parts  of  the  works  of 
"  Hippocrates,"  and  **  Plato;]'  «  The  Work* 
and  Lives  of  Pythagoras  and  Hierocles  ;"  "  The  . 
Manual  of  EpictetuS;''  and  "The  Lives  of 
Plutarch,"  in  the  translation  of  which  Mad* 
Dacier  bore  a  part.  He  likewise  ha.d  a  share 
in  the  «*  Mcdalhc  History  of  Levtris  3aV."  for 
which  he  received  a  pension.  Moreri*  Nouv'. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

DACIER,  Anne  lb  Fevre,  wife  of  the  pre- 
ceding, daughter  of  Tannegui  le  Fevre,  was  bom 
at  Saumur,  in  165 1.  She  was  carefully  edu- 
cated in  classical  erudition  by  her  learned 
father,  and  became  known  to  the  litCrary 
world  in  1674  by  a  valuable  edition  of  "  Calli- 
machus."*  She  afterwards  wrote  learned  com- 
mentaries on  various  authors  in  usurji  Delphini  / 
•*  Elbrus,"'  «  Aurelius  Victor,"  "  Eutropius," 
and  *^  Dictys  Cretensis."  It  is  related  that  one 
of  her  early  works,  dedicated  to  the  king,  could 
not  he  presented  to  him,  on  account  of  the 
aversion  he  openly  expressed  against  all  his 
subjects  of  the  protestant  religion,  till  the  duke 
de  Montausier  honourably  undertook  the  office' 
of  her  introducer ;  and  being  reprimanded  by 
the  king  for  his  protection  of  a  proscribed  sect, 
none  of  whom,  he  declared,  should  have  per- 
mission to  dedicate  their  works  to  him,  the 
duk^^  in  very  spirited  language,  expostulated 
With  his  majesty  for  this  narrow  bigotry,  and 
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added}  that  he  should  send  mademoiselle  le  Fevre 
a  hundred  pistoles  in  the  king's  name,  which  ^c 
might  repay  or  not,  as  he  thought  proper, 
(lyAlemberty  Eloge  de  Fkchier.)  Soon  after 
her  marriage  with  M.  Dacier,  however,  the 
couple  thought  it  advisable  to  remove  all  obsta« 
cles  to  court  favour  by  conforming  to  the  esta- 
blished religion  \  but  whatever  might  be  the 
original  motive  of  the  conversion,  Mad.  Dacier, 
by  her  subsequent  conduct,  never  gave  reason 
to  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  her  piety.  She 
was  remarkably  charitable  to  the  poor,  even 
when  in  straitened  circumstances ;  and  display- 
cd  in  all  the  emergencies  of  life  great  firmness 
of  mind,  and  all  the  virtues  of  her  sex.  Her 
literary  reputation  did  not  inspire  her  with  pre- 
sumption ;  yet  perhaps  there  was  more  aflected 
than  real  modesty  in  the  circumstance  of  her 
writing  in  the  album  of  a  German  baron,  a 
line  of  Sophocles,  declaring  that  '^  silence  is 
the  proper"  ornament  of  a  w«man  ;"  since  she 
had  not  scrupled  to  speak  by  her  publications  to 

,  all  the  literati  in  Europe.  She  was  more  con- 
sistent when,  upon  being  solicited  to  publish 

,  some  remarks  she  had  drawn  up  on  the  Scrip* 
lures,,  she  quoted  the  precept  of  Sf  Paul  (ox 
the  silence  of  females  on  such  topics  \  for  in 
fact  she  keot  them  to  herself.  Probably,  they 
might  not  nave  been  entirely  correspondent  to 
her  new  faith.  Mad.  Dacier  had  as  much  pe- 
dantic attachment  to  the  ancients  as  her  hu$- 

-  band  had,  and  could  as  little  endure  attacks 
upon  them.  She  undertook  the  defence  of 
Sappho's  moral  conduct^  and  in  reply  to  some 
known  stories  against  her  which  Boileau  hinted 
at  in  conversation,  she  coolly  said,  that  "  Sap- 
pho had  her  enemies."  Her  prose  translation 
of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  tlie  learned 
notes  to  which  she  vindicates  the  old  bard  from 
every  charge  that  has  been  made  against  hini,^ 
drew  on  the  dispute  between  her  and  La  Motte. 
In  the  controversy  on  this  topic.  Mad'.  Dacier 
is  said  to  have  written  like  a  man  of  erudition^ 
and  her  antagonist  like  an  ingenious  lady.  To 
the  warm  invectives  of  the  female  critic,  he 
only  replied  by  cool  argument  and  pleasantry. 
He  compared  her  railings  to  *•  those  charming 
Greek  particles,  which  signify  nothing,  and  which 
are  yet  alleged  to  add  so  much  more  force  and 
beauty  to  Homer's  verse."  It  is,  however,  as- 
serted, that  the  rudeness  of  Mad.  Dacier  in  her 
literary  encounters  has  been  exaggerated ;  and 
sh^  certainly  wrote  with  more  elegance  than 
her  husband.  She  had  composed  a  dissertation 
to  prove,  that  the  Amphytrion  of  Plautus  was[ 
much  superior  to  its  imitation  by  Moliere  $  buti 
llearing  that  tfiis  comic  writer  vra$  al)0Ut  to 


Eroduce  his  Femmes  Sgavantes,  she  suppressed 
er  piece.  In  the  occurrences  of  domestic  life 
she  exhibited  great  constancy  of  mind,  which 
was  tried  by  the  loss  of  a  son  of  great  hopes, 
and  of  a  darling  daughter.  She  herself  died, 
much  esteemed  and  regretted,  in  1720.  Her 
works,  besides  those  which  have  been  mention- 
ed, arc,  **  A  Translation  of  three  Comedies  of 
Plautus,  with  Notes,  and  a  preliminary  Disser- 
tation on  the  ancient  Stage  ;"  "  A  Translation 
of  the  Comedies  of  Terence,  with  Notes  ;** 
**  A  Translation  of  the  Plutus  and  Clouds  of 
Aristophanes ;"  *^  A  Translation  of  Anacreon, 
and  the  Remains  of  Sappho;"  *'  Considera- 
tions on  the  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of 
Taste,"  this  is  the  work  against  La  Motte; 
"  Homer  defended  against  w  Apology  of  F. 
Hardouin."  Her  version  of  Homer  was  re- 
printed in  1756,  in  eight  volumes  lamo, 
MorerL  Nouv,  Did,  HiiU  Eloga  Aiadem. 
par  d^Jtemhert. — A. 

DAGOBERT  I.  king  of  France,  bom  in 
602,  was  son  of  Glotaire  II.  His  father  «ent 
him  at  an  early  age  to  reside  at  Metz,  and  take 
upon  himself  the  government  of  Austrasi^, 
assisted  by  Arnoul  bishop  of  Metz«  and  Pepin 
mayor  of  the  palace.  At  his  father's  death  in 
628  he  succeeded  to  his  other  kingdoms  of  Neus* 
tria  and  Burgundy,  obliging  his  younger  brother 
Aribert,  or  Caribert,  to  be  contented  with  a« 
apanage  in  Aquitain»  He  himself  began  his 
reigrn  with  paymg  great,  attention  to  the  duties 
of  his  station,  being  easy  of  access^  rendering 
justice  to  all,,  visiting  the  principal  cities  of  his 
dominions,  and  causing  law  and  good  order  to 
prevail.  In  the  sequel,  however,  he  became 
dissolute,  particularly  with  regard-  to  women. 
He  repudiated  his  first  wife  on>  pretext  of  bar- 
renness, and  took  two  nxure,  besides  a  numbec 
of  concubines ;  and  he  supported  his  ezpences 
by  means  of  imposts,  confiscations,  and  usu]> 
nations.  He  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Sclavonians  on  &e  banks  of  the  Danube,  called 
Vinides,  who  had  chosen  for  their  chief  Sa- 
mon,  originally  a  French  meschant  They  were 
at  first  victorious,  and  made  ravages  on  the 
frontiers,  being  faintly  resisted  by  the  Austra- 
sians, '  who  were  become  disaffected  to  Dago« 
bcrt's  government.  In  order  to  gain  them,  he 
sent  his  eldest  son,  Sigebert,  then  a  chUd,  to> 
reside  among  them  as  meir  king,  and  thence-* 
forth  the  incursions  of  the  Sclavonians  were, 
repsessed,  Dagobert  was  led  by  his  apprehen- 
sions to  order  the  cruel  massacre  of  9000  Bul- 
garians, who  had  put  themselves  under  his 
protection  in  Bavaria.  He  assisted  Sisenand  ta 
ascend  the  Gothic  throne  of  Spaing  and  ba. 
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fubdued  the  G^cons,  and  obltgedtlie  count  of 
Britanny  to  do  him  homage^  Thus  successful 
abroad,  he  thought  of  expiating  his  domestic 
disorders  by  the  usual  expedient  of  buildiqg 
religious  houses,  and  demonstrating  z^al  for  the 
church.  He  expended  great  sums  on  his  foun- 
dations, and  issued  an  edict  commanding  all 
the  Jews  in  his  territories  to  submit  to  baptism. 
Jle  died  in  638,  and  was  the  first  French  king 
iptcrred  at  the  abbey  of  St*  Denis,  which  he 
founded*  He  has  been  praised  by  the  monkish 
historians  for  his  liberalities  to  the  church ;  but 
what  is  most  deservins  of  applause  in  his  reign 
is,  that  he  caused  all  the  laws  of  his  dominions 
to  be  collected  and  revised.  MqrerL  MiliU 
Elitnem^     Mod.  Univers.  Hist* — A. 

Other  sovereigns  of  the  name  of  Dagobert 
are  too  obscure 'or  inconsiderable  to  deserve 
mention. 

DAHLBERG,  Emc,  a  celebrated  Swedish 
general,  who  rose  by  his  merit  and  talents  to 
the  rank  of  count,  field-marshal,  and  governor 
of  Livonia,  was  bom  on  theioth  of  October, 
162$.     Having  lost  his  parents-at  an  early  age, 
he  was  taught  scarcely  any  thing  else  than  ready- 
ing  and  writing;    but  he  soon  displayed  a 
happy  genius  for  the  mathematics,  and  impprov* 
ed  his  talents  to  great  advantage,  paiticuiarly 
by  traveling,  of  which  he  was  exceedingly 
fond.     He  applied  diieily  to  fortification  \  and 
to  hi*  knowledge  in  that  science  he  was  indebt- 
ed for  the  principal  part  of  his  success-  in  life. 
He*  performed  his  first  military  service  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  in  1648  was  appoint- 
ed an  engineer.     He  spent  some  years  after- 
wards in  travelling,   and  in   16^6  joined  the 
Swedish  army  in  Poland,  and  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general  quarter-master  of  the  main 
division.     He  was  dispatched  by  the  king  to 
Thorn,  to  superintend  the  construction  of  some 
.  fortifications ;  and  ^terwsurds  attended  his  so^ 
vereign  during  the  most  remarkable  events  of 
the  war  in  Poland.     In  the  year  1657,  when 
the   king  found  it  necessary  to  transport  his 
army  to  Denmark,   Dahlberg   was   sent,  on 
the  30th  ,of  January,  to   survey    the    Great 
Belt,  then  frozen  over ;  and  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  Dahlberg's  report,  that  his  Swedish 
majesty  resolved  to  march  his  army  over  the 
ice,   by  which  bold*  manoeuvre,   the  Swedish 
troops  made  a  conquest  of  Langeland,  Fabter, 
Laland,  and  Zealand,  as  far  as  the  walls  of 
Copenhagen.     After  the  death  of  Charles  Gus«* 
tavus,  in  166O)  he  was  promoted  to  be  Heute- 
itant*colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Sudermania, 
and  the  same  year  was  ennobled  at  the  diet. 
In  1667  he  was  sent  to  France  on  an  important 


pbliticai  mission;  and  in  i66p~tras  ftppolntej^ 
commandant  of  Malmo,  and  inspector  of  all  . 
the  fortifications  in  Sudermania.  These  officm 
he  held  for  seven  years,  till  his  majesty,  in  1674, 
promoted  him  to  be  quarter-master-general* 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  new  Danish  war^ 
he  accompanied  Charles  XI.  and  contributed 
with  J.  Gyllenstiema  to  procure  in  great  hastd 
from  Sudermania  and  other  places,  those  rein*- 
forcements  by  which  the  king  next  year  waa 
envied  to  defeat  the  enemy  at  Lund  Afteir 
this  period  he  was  employed  chiefly  in  inspect- 
ing the  Swedish  fortifications,  some  of  which 
were  rebuilt,  and  others  repaired  under  his  di'^ 
rection ;  and  in  1687  ^^  ^'^^  appointed  inspec* 
tor-geneial  of  all  the  forts  and  fortresses  in  the^ 
kin^om.  These  were  so  much  improved  by 
the  genius  of  Dahlberg,  that  he  may  with  jus* 
tice  be  styled  the  Swedish  Vauban.  .In  1696  he 
was  promoted  to  be  governor  of  Livonia,  which 
he  defended  when  invaded  by  the  Saxons  in 
1700;  and  died  at  Stockholm  in  r703,  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Dahlberg  was 
an  excellent  draftsman,  as  appears  by  a  work, 
entitled,  ^  Suecia  antiqua  &  hodierna,"  pub- 
lished at  Stockholm^  about  the  year  1700,  in 
three  volumes  folio.  This  work  consists  en- 
tirely of  places,  without  any  text,  and  the  draw- 
ings front  which  they  were  executed  were  al* 
most  alt  taken  on  the  spot  by  Dahlberg.  Geze^ 
lius^s  Biegraphisket  Lexicon.'^. 

DAILLE',  JoHK,  a  learned  French  protes- 
tant  minister  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
born  at  Chatellerault,  in  the  year  1594*  His 
father,  who  had  the  office  of  receiver  of  the 
consignations  .  at  Poitiers,  originally  designed 
him  tor  business,  and  to  become  his  successor 
in  the  place  which  he  held.  But  finding  that 
his  son's  inclination  was  chiefly  bent  on  books 
and  learning,  he  properly  determined  to  com- 
ply witTi  it,  and  sent  him  for  education  succes- 
sively to  St.  Maixent  in  Poitou,  to  Poitiers,  Cha- 
tellerault, and  Saumur.  It  was  in  the  latter 
place  that  he  finished  his  course  of  philosophy^ 
under  the  celebrated  Duncan,  and  commenced 
his  theological  studies  in  the  year  161  a.  In 
the  same  year  he  had  the  happiness  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  family  of  the  illustrious  Mr.  du 
Plessis-Mornay,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  hi^ 
two  grandsons.  This  was  one  of  the  most  for- 
tunate circumstances  in  Mr.  Daillfe's  life,  since 
it  proved  the  means  of  his  obtaining  the  friend- 
ship of  that  excellent  man,  who  would  fre- 
quently read  with  him,  and  impart  to  himr 
those  rich  stores  of  learning  and  knowledge 
with  which  his  own  -mind  was  furnished. 
After  enjoying  the  advantages  of  that  situation. 
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Cor  seven  years,  he  travelled  with  his  pupils 
into  Italy,  where  one  of  them  unfort^nately 
died,  and  much  address  ai;d  credit  were  neces* 
sarf  to,  avoid  th^  notice  of  the  inquisition,  and 
to  have  him  conveyed  to  France  to  be  buried 
with  his  ancestors.  In  tliis  business  he  met 
with  considerable  assistance  from  the  celebrated 
father  Paul,  who  was  the  correspondent  of  Mr. 
du  Plessis.  With  that  good  father  Mr.  Daille 
entered  into  the  intimacy  of  friendship,  and 
afterwards  spake  of  the  advantages  that  he  deriv- 
ed from  his  conversation,  a$  the  principal  bene- 
fits which  he  reaped  from  his  foreign  travels. 
Fropi  Italy  he  accompanied  his  surviving  pupil 
to  Switzerlandf  Germany,  Flanders,  Holland, 
and  England,  and  returned  into  France  in  the 
year  162^.  In  the  year  1623  he  entered  on 
the  exercise  of  the  clerical  functions,  at  the 
Castle  of  La  Forest,  in  Lower  Poitou,  belong- 
ing  to  Mr.  du  Plessis-Mo^nay.  But  in  a  short 
time  after  he  had  commenced  this  new  character, 
that  great  man  fell  sick,  and  died  in  the  arms  of 
Mr.  Daille.  A  considerable  part  of  the  follow- 
ing year  was  spent  by  him  in  revising  and  pre- 
5 taring  for  the  press  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  du 
?lessis,  which  had  been  compiled  by  one  of  his 
domestics  of  the  name  of  De  Ligues,  and  were 
afterwards  published  in  two  volumes.  In  the 
year  1625  ^^  ^^^  chosen  minister  of  the 
church  at  Saumur  \  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  called  by  the  consistory  of  Paris  to  take 
the  charge  of  the  church  at  Charenton.  In 
that  connection  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
]ife;  being  justly 'considered  as  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  protestant  cause, 
;uid  distinguishing  himself  by  his  wisdom  and 
prudence  in  the  management  of  ecclesiastical 
concerns,  and  bis  numerous  writingS|  practical 
and  controversial*  In  tlie  year  163 1  he  pub- 
lished a  masterly  work,  entitled,  *^  De  I'Usage 
des  Peres,"  or,  "  Concerning  the  right  Use  of 
the  Fathers,"  which  Bayle  properly  charac* 
terises  as  "  a  very  strong  chain  of  arguments, 
that  form  a  moral  demonstration  against  those 
who  would  have  difFeretices  in  religion  to  be  de- 
cided by  th^  authority  of  the  fathers."  This  able 
performance  met  with  censure  not  only  in  catho- 
lic countries,  but  from  certain  English  episcopa- 
lians, who  conceived  that  it  tended  to  obscufe 
the  merits  of  the  ancient  church.  By  the  more 
exllightened  and  li^ral  part  of  the  English 
communion,  however,  it  was  received  with  very 
great  applause ;  as  appears  from  the  testimonies 
^n  its  favour  from  lord  Falkland,  lord  Digby, 
and  Dr..  Taylor,  prefixed  to  aiv  English  transla- 
Uon  of  it  by  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,,  fellow  of 


Christ-cfauirch  college,  Cambridge,  and  lord 
Clarendon's  excellent  apology  for  it,  in  hi$ 
answer  to  Serenus  Cressay.  in  the  year  1733 
he  published  *'  L'Apologie  de  nos  Eglises,"  or, 
An  Apology  for  the  reformed  Churches,  in 
which,  with  much  learning  and  ability,  he  vindi- 
cated them  from  the  charge  of  schism,  com- 
monly alleged  against  them  by  the  advocates  of 
thq  Romish  church.  This  work  was  attacked 
61}  its  appearance  by  some  of  the  French  catlio- 
Itc  clergy,  to  whose  arguments  the  author  re- 
plied in  different  supplemental  pieces,  which 
were  afterwards  added  to  a  Latin  edition  of  it, 
printed  in  Holland.  It  was  also  translated  into 
English  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  1658.  In  the  memo- 
rable disputes  which  took  place  among  the 
protestant  clergy  in  France,  relative  to  particu- 
lar and  universal  grace,  Mit  Daille  took  an 
active  part  in  favour  of  the  latter  opinion,  and 
published  in  1655  ^  trearise  in  Latin  in  answer 
to  professor  Spanheim  of  Leyden,  who  was  an 
antagonist  of  Mr.  Amyraut  on  that  subject.  It 
was  entitled  **  An  Apology  for  the  Synods  of 
Alenfon  and  Charenton,"  and  gave  rise  to  a 
short,  but  bitter  controversy,  in  which  the  com- 
batants on  both  sides  seem  to  have  lost  their 
temper,  and  to  have  descended  to  personalities, 
which  injured  their  mutual ,  reputation.  Be- 
sides the  works  Hready  noticed*  Mr.  Daille 
published  "  De  Paenis  Sc  Satisfactionibus  Hu- 
manis,'^  4to.  1649;  "  ^  Jejuniis  &  Quadra- 
gesima," 8vo. ;  **  De  Confirmatione  &  £x-^ 
trema-unctione,"  4to.  1669;  "  De  Objecto 
Cultus  religiosi,"  in  two  vols.^  **  De  Fidei  cr 
Scripturi^  Demonstratione,  &c. ;"  "  De  Libris 
Supposititis  Dionysii  Areopagitse  &  Ignatii,'' 
&c.  i"  together  with  many  volumes  of  sermons* 
and  treatises  of  a  temporary  nature.  He  fre- 
quently assisted  in  the  protestant  national 
svnods  that  were  held  in  France,  where  his  au- 
thority and  advice  were  miich  respected  \  and 
presided  at  the  last  synod  before  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  which  assembled  at  Lou- 
don, in  the  year.  1659.  ^^  ^^^^  **  Paris,  in^ 
the  year  1670,  greatly  esteepied  by  the  catholics^ 
as  well  as  protestants,  for  his  learning,  abilities, 
integrity,  moderation,  and  his  polite  and  affable 
manners.  Guy  Patin  and  the  learned  Balzac 
speak  of  him  in  their  letters  in  very  honourable 
terms*  He  had  an  only  son,  who  was  educat- 
ed to  the  ministry,  and  became  colleague  widi 
his  father  at  Paris.  When  the  edict  of  Nantz 
was  revoked,  he  retired  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  published  an  abridgment  of  his  father's 
life,  to  which  the  authorities  cited  below  are 
indebted  for  many  of  the  particubrs  which  we 
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have  extracted  from  them.  He  died  at  Zurich, 
in  the  year  1690.  BayU,  Moreru  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.—M* 

DALE,  Samuel,  a  jnedieal  writer,  was  bom 
in  1659*  He  was  the  friend  of  the  celebrated 
naturalist  Ray,  and  probably  imbibed  from  him. 
a  tasttf  for  the  studies  of  natural  history.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  dissenter,  and  to  have 
practised  as  an  apothecary  at  Braintree  in  Essex, 
till  about  1 730,  when  he  became  » licentiate 
of  the  London  college  of  physicians,,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  Royal  Society.  He  then 
settled  as  a  physician  at  Bocking,  where  he 
practised  till  his.  death  in  1739*  He  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  "  Pharmacblogia,  s.  Manuductio 
ad  Matertam  Medicam,"  of  which  the  first  edi- 
tion was  printed  in  1693,  8vo. ;  it  was  several 
times  reprinted  both  in  London  and  abroad  ^ 
the  last  edition,  much  improved  and  enlarged^ 
is  that  of  London,  1737,'  4to.  This  is  one  of 
the  earliest^  rational  ^works  upon  the  subject.. 
It  is  arranged  according  jta  the  method  of  Ray, 
and  to  each  chapieTt  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
m  prefixed  that  botanisi's  character  of  the  genus. 
The  work  has  the  advantage  of  a  very  copioua 
collection  of  synonyms^  which  makes  ^  still 
useful  to  consult,  notwithstanding  so  many 
bter  performances  in  the  same  branch*  He 
:dso  published,  in  1730,  "Jhe  Antiquities  of 
liarwicb  and  Dover  Court,"  4to.  written  by 
Silas  Taylor  in  1676,  but  to  which  he  added 
notes^  of  his  own,  composing  the  greater  part 
of  the  volume.  In  these  he  displays  an  accu-. 
rate  knowledge  of  natural  history  in  its  several 
parts*  He  is  very  exact  and  copious  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  figured  fossils  of  the  cliffy  and  his 
synbpsis  of  the  ammals  and  vegetables  of  the 
neighbouring  sea  and  coast  is  drawn  up  very 
intelligently.  Dr.  Dale  communicated  several 
papers  to  the  Royai  Society,  which  are  publish- 
ed in  their  Transactions.  Ptdteney^s  Sketches  of 
Botany  in  England.'-^ A* 

DALECHAMPS,  James^  a  physician  and 
man  of  letters,  was  botn  of  a  good  family  at 
Caen  in  1513.  He  was  educated  for  the  medi-  • 
ca!  profession,  and  became  a  doctor  of  the 
faculty,  of  his  native  city  in  1560.'  "Removing 
to  Lyons,  he  married  there,  and  practised  with. 
great  reputation  till  his  death,  in  1588.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  student,  and  left  numerous 
proofs  of  his  industry  in  various  branches  of 
literature.  As  a  botanist,  he  added  thirty  plates, 
of  rare  plants  to  the  Dioscorides  of  Rudiius, 
printed  in  1552  *,  and  after  his  death  appeared 
his  ^*  Historia  generalis  Plantarum  in  xviii.' 
Libros' digesta,"  Lugd,  1587,  two  vols,  folio. 
This  work  was  the  labour  ot  thirty  years^  aAd 


it  was  th^  author's  intention  to  comprise  in  it 
all  die  botanical  discoveries  of  prior  writers,  at 
well  as  his  own,  made  with  great  industry  in.  the 
vicinity  of  Lyons  and  the  Alps.  But  in  conse* 
quence  bf  tl>e  various  Iwmds  through  which  is 
passed,  it  became  a  cliaotic  farrago.  It  has  been 
translated  into  French*  In  medicine  he  pub- 
lished "  De  Pestc,  Lib.  IIL"  '55 3>  cohtaining 
also  a  translation  of  Raymund  de  Vinario  on 
the  same  disease.  He  also  gave  editions  with 
notes  of  "  Paulus  -ffigineta,"  and  of  "  Cacliud 
Aurelianus^"  He  published  in  surgery  a  work 
entitled  "  Chirurgie  Fran9oise,  avec  plusieuni 
Figures  d'lnstruracnts,  &c/'  1589^,  8vo.  several 
times  reprinted.  It  chiefly  follovi^  Parey 
ampng  the  moderns  \  but  it  also  contains  tli«^ 
sixth  book  of  Paulus  translated  into  French- 
It  has-  some  uncommon  cases  from  hi»  own  ob- 
seryations  and  those  of  others*  Dalecfaamp 
also  distinguished  himself  as  a  classical  critic 
by  his  editioj^is  of  "  Pliny  the /Elder,"  of 
**  Athenaei  Deipanoeophistae/'  and  of  "  Senec» 
the  niilosopher-"  Adoreri.  Haller  Bibl.  Med. 
Clnrurg.  {5*  Bat  Clin. — A. 

DALIN,  O^n  VoN,  a  Swedish  historiaa 
and  poet,  chancellor  of  the  court,  and  knight 
of  the  Polar  Star,  was  born  in  1708,  at  Win- 
berga  in  Halland,  where  his  father,  Jonas  Dalin, 
was  a  clergyman.  He  studied  at  Lund,  and 
was  destined  for  the  medical  profession  j  but 
this  design  he  abandoned,  and  applied  to  phi- 
losophy, amusing  hin>se]f  sometimes  with. 
Eoetry,  for  which  he  seemed  to  have  a  very 
appy  genius*  About  the  year  1735  he  pub* 
lished  anonymously  a  weekly  paper,  entitled 
^*  The  Swedish  Argus,"  which  gave  so  muck 
satisfaction  to  the  diet  then  assembled,  that 
they  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  request- 
ing he  would  confer  some  reward  on  the  au- 
thor of  this  work,  as  soon  as  hp  should  nuke 
himself  known.  •  In  consequence  of  this  ho-, 
nourable  recommendation,  Dalin  was  appointed- 
librarian  at  Stockholm  in  1737  i  and  l)e  soon, 
acquired  great*  reputation  by  many  ingenious- 
pieces,  which  were  purchased  as  soon  as  pub- 
lished, and  read  with  gr/cat  avidity  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom.  In  i73i^  he  accompanied 
baron  H.  Ralamb  on  his  travels,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  visited  various  cities  on  the  conti«» 
netit,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  many 
ijien  of  learning  and  eminence.  A£ter.his  retur^. . 
he  published,  in  1 743,  his  poem  called  **  Swe«^ 
dish  Liberty/'  which  is  considered  as  a  master* 
piece,  and  one  of  the  best  poetical  productions, 
that  ever  appeared  in  Sweden..  Next  year  he  was. 
engaged  by  the  diet  to  write  "  The  History  o£ 
Sweden^  from  Uie  earliest  Fgriod  to  the  present 
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Time,"  with  the  promise  of  aooo  ducats  re- 
gard. The  first  part  of  this  history  was  pub- 
lished in  1 747 ;  and  the  author  afterwards  gave 
a  continuation  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.  In  1749  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  important  charge  of  instructing  the  heredi- 
tary prince;  and  in  1751  he  was  ennobled^  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Von  Dalin.  In  1753  ^^ 
^xras  appointed  a  counsellor  of  the  chancery,  in 
1755  historiographer  to  the  king,  in  176 1  knight 
of  the  polar  star,  and  in  1763.  a  counsellor  of 
%the  court.  This  last  honour,  however,  he  did 
not  long  enjoy,  having  died  on  the  12th  of  Au- 

fust  the  ssvme  year,  at  the  palace  of  Drotling- 
olm.  His  principal  works  arc,  **  The  Swe- 
dish Argus,"  Stockholm,  1733,  1734;  "  Swe- 
<lish  Liberty,*'  a  poc^^  Ibid.  1743;  "  Brunch- 
^  ilda,*'  a  tragedy ;  **  The  History  of  Sweden," 
the  -three  first  volumes,  Stockholm,  1 747,  4to. 
A  German  translation  of  this  work,  by  J.  Ben- 
:2elstierna  and  J.C  Dahnert,  appeared  at  Greifs- 
^wald  in  1756,  4to.  *'  A  Translation  of  Mon- 
itesquidtt's  Causes  de  fa  Grandeur  &  de  la  De- 
•cadence  des  Romains ;"  a  great  many  poems, 
fables,  and  other  small  pieces,  printed  together 
an  six  volumes,  1767.  Gezeliuis  Biographiska 
Lexieon4 — J. 

D ALM ATIN,  George,  a  learned  lutheran 
•minister  at  Laybach,  in  Camiola,  who  flourished 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  year  1658  he 
translated  Luther's  German  Bible  into  the  Scla- 
vbnian  or  Carniolan  language  5  which  work  the 
states  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola,  deter- 
mined should  be  printed,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  in  their  respective  countries.  Their  de- 
sign, however,  alarmed  the  bigotry  of  Charles 
archduke  of  Austria,  who  issued  an  order  to 
prohibit  its  impression  in  any  of  the  Austrian 
<iominions.  In  these  circumstances  they  sent 
Dalmatin,  accompanied  by  Adam  Bohoritsch, 
evangelic  rector  at  Leybach,  to  Wirtemberg, 
^ith  recommendations  to  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
tinder  whose  protection  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1584.  It  was  dedicated  by 
Dalmatin  to  ihe  states  above  mentioned,  and  is 
fltill  used  by  the  clergy,  who  are  allowed  to 
read  it,  that  they  may  be  able  to  pronounce 
w«ll  the  passages  of  scripture  in  the  true  Scla- 
vonian  dialect.  ,  After  finishing  this  useful 
work,  Dalmatin  returned  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  was  presented  by  Christopher  baron 
4A  Aursperg  to  the  benefice  of  St.  E[haziam>  in 
the  diocese  of  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia.  But 
he  was  not  suffered  to  enjoy  his  living  in  peace, 
l)cing  persecuted  by  the  Catholics,  who  procur* 
•ed  a  sentence  of  bani^tnent  to  be  pronounced 
jqpimt  him  in  the  year  1598.    Wc  meet  with 


no  farAer  particulars  concerning  him,  except- 
ing that  his  patron  did  what  lay  in  his  power 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  his  fate,  by  privately 
maintaining  him  in  a  vaulc  adjoining  to  his 
castle,  which  is  to  this  day  called  the  preacher*s 
hole,     Bayle. — M. 

DALRYMPLE,  sir  Davi!>,  a  Scottish  law- 
yer and  historian,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in 
1726.  His  father  was  sir  James  Dalrymple  of 
Hailes ;  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Hadinton.  He  received  his  classical  education 
at  Eton  school,  whence  he:  brought  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  and  a  pre-> 
dilection  for  English  manners  and  customs. 
He  studied  the  civil  law  at  the  university  of 
Utrecht ;  and,  on  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, finding  it  necessary  to  augment  his  paternal 
fortune  by  some  professional  emolument,  he 
entered  at  the  Scotch  bar  in  1748.  That  dry- 
ness of  manner  which,  notwithstanding  his  ac- 
quaintance with  classical  literature,,  always  at- 
tended him,  together  with  a  very  ungraceful 
■  elocution,  prevented  him  fi>om  shifiing  as  an 
advdtate,  though  he  possessed  <a  ftind  of.  legal 
knowledge,  and  was  capable  of  arguing  forci- 
bly. In  1766  he  was  removed  from  the  bar  to 
the  bench,  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
ses^sion;  on  which  occasion,  according 'to  the 
custom  of  that  court,  he  assumed  the  tide  of 
lord  Hailes.  He  distinguished  himself  in  this 
situation  by  strict  integrity,  patient  attenrion^ 
and  uniform  decorum  of  behaviour;  but  his 
minute  observance  of  forms  exposed  him  to 
some  ridicule,  and  in  some  degree  impaired  his 
usefulness.  In  doubtful  cases  he  was  always 
on  the  lenient  side ;  and  he  was  free  from  that 
bias  towards  the  crown  with  which  the  judges 
in  the  Scotch  courts  have  been  usually  chargcid. 
He  was  of  a  sober  and  sedate  character,  pious, 
domestic,  and  addicted  to  literary  retirement. 
His  private  studies  were  chiefly  directed  to  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  his  own  countiy  and 
of  the  christian  <:hurch.  The  long  list  of  his 
publications  principally  consists  of  re-editions 
and  translations  of  old  works,  and  editions  of 
MS.  papers.  Those  of  his  own  composition 
which  chiefly  deserve  notice  are  :  **  Annals  of 
Scotland,  from  the  Accession  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  S!uart," 
two  vols.  4to»  1776,  1779  •  ^"  ^^  work'  none  of 
the  graces  or  amenities  of  writing  are  aimed  at,  * 
but  there  is  much  accuracy  and  acuteness  of  in- 
vestigation, with  great  impartiality,  and  scru- 
j^ulous  attachment  to  truth.  "  Disquisitions 
concerning  the  Antiquity  of  the  Christian 
Church,'*  1783:  this  learned  and  Valuable 
piece  treats  on  several  points  touched  upon  by 
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G&bon  in  his  hiatory.  The  author  more  par-^ 
ticularly  aimed  at  the  refutation  of  that  writer 
in  ^*  An  Enquiry  into  the  Secondary  Causes 
which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  assigned  for  the  rapid 
Growth  of  Christianity,**  4to.  l^96.  This  work 
is  accounted  acute  and  solid  in  argument^  and 
free  from  the  usual  rancour  of  controversy. 
Lord  Hailes  likewise  published  some  pieces  in 
his  own  profession,  and  some  biographicad 
sketches  oi  natives  of  Scotland.  Some  essays 
in  The  World  and  The  Mirror  arel>y  his  hand. 
Emychp.  Britan.'-^h. 

DAMASCENUS,  John,  a  learned  christian 
father  and  philosopher  in.  the  eighth  century, 
was   bom  at  Damascus,    where    his    father, 
though  a  Christian^  filled  the  office  of  counsel- 
lor of  state  to  the  cajiph  of  the  Saracens.    He 
was  educated  by  a  monk  of  Jerusalem  named 
Cosmus,  whom  his  father  had  t^deemed  from  • 
slavery ;  under  whose  instructions  he  made  un- 
common progress  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
in  mathematical   and    philosophical    learning, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  became  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  most  curthodox  religious  doc- 
trines of  the  times.    After  his  father's  death  he 
succeeded  to  the  station  which  he  had  filled  at 
the  caliph's  court.     His  religious  zeal  led  him, 
while  in  that  situation,  to  become  an  active 
defender  of  image  worship,  and  to  cause  letters 
to  be  dispersed  uiroughout  the  Roman  empire, 
arraigning  the  conduct  of  the  Iconoclasts,  and, 
in  particmar,  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Leo  Isau- 
ricus,  that  all  images  excepting  that  of  Christ's 
crucifixion,    should  be.  removed  put   of   the 
churches.    The  effect  of  those  letters,  which 
were  adapted  to  make  an  impression  on  super- 
stitious minds,  was  very  considerable  \,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  th^  contributed  to  excite  the 
rebellions  which  broke  out  among  the  ignorant 
and  enthusiastic  populace,  who,  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  priests  and  monks,  were- led  to 
regard  the  emperor  as  an  apostate,  and  them- 
selves absolved  from  their  obligations  as  sub- 
jects.     It  is  said,  that  the  emperor  was  so  pro- 
voked by  these  letters,  that  he  caused  one  to  be 
drawn  up  in  a  hand-writing  nicely  resembling 
that  of  Damascenus,  containing  pretended  pro- 
posals from  the  latter  to  himself  that  amounted 
to  treason  against  the  caliph,  which  he  sent  to 
that  prince,  glorying  in  taking  no  advantage  of 
the  perfidiousness  of  a  traitor,  and  in  being  so 
generous  as  to  discover  his  guiit  to  his  abused 
sovereign.     It  is  also  said  that  the  caliph,  on 
reading  the  counterfeit  letter,  ordered  Damas- 
cenus*$  right  hand  to  be  immediately  cut  dff", 
without  hearing  Ae  protestations  of  innocence 
which  he  made :  and  it  i»  addedrhy  the  same 
VOL.  ui* 


authorities,  diat  DamaiDenits,  Iisving  ttcmtt*. 
mended  himself  to  the  prayers  of  the  Holy  Vir>^ 
gin,  miracidotisly  recovered  his  hand,  and  thur 
satisfied  the  caliph  of  his  minister's  uitegrityy} 
and  the  emperor's  baseness.  We  will  not  un-' 
dertake  to  say  4:hat  the  reports  respecting  the 
emperor's  and  caliph's  conduct  are  entitled  to 
no  more  credit  than  the  legendary  tak  which 
accompanies  them  \  but  thdr  unfortunate  con««. 
nection  dpes  not  tend  to  strengthen  their  pro- 
bability. One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that 
Damascenus  quitted  the  service  of  the  caliph, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  die  monastery  of  St» 
Sabas  at  Jerusalem,  determined  to  devote  die 
remainder  of  his  days  to  study,  and  die  severi- 
ties of  the  cloister.  He  was  ordained  a  priest 
towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  by  the  pa« 
triarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  died  about  the  year 
750.  During  the  course  of  twenty  years  before 
his  death  he  was  the  author  of  a  great  variety  of^ 
works  in  theology,  philosophy,  and  ecclesiasd* 
cal  history.  They  abound  in  proofs  of  exten- 
sive erudidon,  eminent  talents,  and  great  coivt 
troversial  subdlty,   united  with  an  abundant 

i portion  of  superstidon,  and  a  slavish  venetatioot 
or  the  opinions  of  the  more  ancient  f  athera  6f 
the  church^  Damascenus  has  been  considered 
by  some  as  the  father  of  the  scholasdcs,  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  set  the  first  example  of  afK 
plying  the  language  and  arrangements  (tf  the 
peripatedc  philosophy  in  an  explanation  of  tbe^ 
doctrines  of  the  gospeL  What  infinite  mischiefs 
have  arisen  from  the  unnatural  alliance  whioh 
he  introduced  between  Jesus  Christ  and  Aris- 
tode  i  The  best  edidon  of  this  father's  works 
was  published  at  Paris,  ii>  Greek  and  Latin^ 
2  vols,  folio,  by  Michael  Lequien,  in  1712. 
Dti  Pin.  Moreri"  Bayle.  Cavers  Hut.  Litm 
vol.  I.  Mash.  Ecc.  Hut.  Sac.  VUL  Enfield's 
Hist.  Phil.  vol.  JJ.'^M. 

DAMASCIUS,  a  gentile  philosopher,  and 
the  last  professor  of  the  Pfatonic  or  £c)ecdc 
school  at  Alexandria,  was  a  nadve  of  Damas- 
cus, and  flourished  in  the  sixth  century.  Ho 
studied  both  at  Athens  and  Alexandria)  under 
the  following  able  masters:  Theon,  in  rhe<» 
toric ;  Istdorus,  in  logic ;  Marinu^  the  suc- 
cessor of  Procltts,  in  geometry  and  arithmedc  1 
Zenodotus,  in  plnlosophy  ^"  and  Ammonius,  ia 
mathemadcs  and  the  doctrines  of  Plato.  After 
the  death  of  The6n,  Dan^ascius  ^ed  for  nine 
years  the  chair  of  rhetoric,  and^  after  the  death 
of  Isidorus,  that  of  philosophy,  at  Adiens.  At 
what  time  he  removed  to  Alexandria  is  ^ncer* 
tain.  After  having  presided  for  a  while  in  the 
philosophical  school  in  that  city,  he  was  obliged 
to  withdraw,  and  fly  into  Persia,  xo  avoid  the 
00  "        . 
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pemecntic^  ymhidt  wen  eiercisedl  bf  the  em- 
paror  Justiaiaa  ^  against  the  gentile  pbiloso- 
fhsn*  We:  are  riot  fonuBhcd  wtdi  anj  pjir- 
tif ui9]»  of'  his  fate  after  that  event  He 
"woM  die  author  of  9  life  of  Isidora&»  and  the 
lives  'of  other  pfailosophers^  which  probably* 
comjkoded  the  "  Philosophical  History,"  of 
whklv  Stiidas  speaka*  In  the  former  article  we 
afiejinfiormed  that  he  introduced  many  obUque 
aod  maldiiokiTt  attacks  against,  the  chxistiaa  re- 
firton*'  He  aisp  wrote  **  Cbramcntaries  on 
jJito,'*  which,  froai  the  fragments  handed 
dowti'  to  U5y  appear  tor.  have  been  sufficiently 
obscareand  faiiadcai;  and. a  treatise,  in  four 
bootey  *^  Concenitng  Tbings  extraordinary  and 
gnrprising,"  containing  relations  of  marvellous 
evepts,  demons,  apporltiions,'  &c.  that  shewed 
die  author  to  possess  sui  abundant  share  of  ere- 
diiUty'and  superstition.  SuiJau  Csvii  Hist. 
Lit.  voL  L  AUreri.  JSjtJleU's  Hist.  Phil, 
vol.  Hi—M. 

D AMASUS  L  pope,  is  represented  by  most 
ecctesiaatical  historians  <t6>  have*  been  a  Spaniard 
byi6tffth)<  vAno  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Rome 
ki  the  year  366  \  but  he  did  not  arrive  at  that 
dignity  without  a  conteat.  His  pretensions  were 
Aralkd  by  those  of  Ursiaus  or  Urcisinus,  who, 
as  well  as  htmeclf,  was  a  deacon  of  the  Rom^ 
dmreh,  apd  to  whose^  iiUerests  a  considerable 
foot  of  th^j)eople  and  clergy  at  Rome  were  at« 
taehed.  Their  eompetition  involved  the  city  in 
a  civil  war,  in  whicti-  shocking  scenS^  of  vio* 
ienceand  bloodshed  were  committed,  and  both 
candidates  were  proclaimed  lawful  bishops  of 
Rome  by  their  respective  parties :  but^  in  "the 
proloiieotion  of  die  struggle^  Damasus  proved 
triumphant  over  His  rival,  who  was  banished, 
together  with  the  principal  of  hia  adherents, 
after  undergoing  the  same  wholesome  severities 
of  imprisonment  and  confiscation,  which,  if 
successful,  they  would  have  inflicted  on  their 
opponents.  On  his  being  confirmed  in  the 
pontifioal  dignity,  Damasus  displayed  all  that 
pomp;  .parade,  zhd  luxury,  in  which  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  see  of  Rome  had  begun  to  vie 
with  the  emperors  themselves ;  and  suffered  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  as  far  as  respected  mo- 
r^  and  manners,  to  become  scandalously  re- 
laxed: but  against  heresy  he  displayed  great 
vigilance  and  zeal.  In  difllerent  councils  that 
were  held  at  Rome,  in-  369,  370,  373,  377, 
and  38r,  he  procured  decrees  of  ccondemnatioa 
against  the  Arians,  and  other  sects  who  had  de- 
parted from  the  orthodox  faith,  and  prevailed 
on  the  imperial  court  to  enact  penal  laws 
against  them,  which  were  executed  with  the 
utmost  rigour,  especially  on  the  leading  men 


of  those  parties*  In  the  course  of  his^  eeefeal* 
astical  negociations,  D^asus  libewise  proved* 
successful  in  extending  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  bishops  of  Rpme ;  aiid  he  laid  the  fbun* 
dation  of  an  institution,  which,  in  future  times, 
contributed^  as  much  as  any  measure  of  policy- 
adopted  by  the  popes,  to  further  their  ambitious 
views;— that  was,  the  custom  of  conferring 
upon  certain  bisbops  the  title  of  vicars  to  the 
pope,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  perform 
several  authoritative  acts,  vi^ich  they  could  not 
perform  by  virtue  of  their  own  episcopal  powers 
a  measure  that  was  improved  by  his^  successors, 
UYitii  the  rights  of  bishops  and  synods  gradually^ 
became  entirely  dependent  on  the  authority  of 
the  papal  see.  Pope  Damasus  died  at  Rome  ii»' 
the  year  384.  His  name  is  inserted  by  the  Ca-^ 
tholics  in  the  catalogue  of  their  saints,  with  pre^ 
tensions  to  that  honour,  doubtlessv  of  equal' va-» 
lidity  with  those  of  numbers  in  the  listL  The 
writmgs  which'  have  been  attributed  to  him, 
which  are  partly  in' prose  and  partly  in  verse^ 
and  of  not  much  value  or*  importance,  were 
printed  at  Rome  in  1639,  and  afterwalrds  at\ 
Paris  in  1672.  Platina  dt  Fit.  Pont.  Du  Pin* 
Moreri.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  v$l*  L  Bower^ 
W.  I.— M. 

DAMASUS  11.  pope,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, was  a  native  of  Bavaria,  of  the  name  of 
Popponius,  wh6  is  represented  to  have  been  a 
person  of  great  learning  for  the  times  4n  which; 
he  lived,  and  of  no  less  piety.  The  first  epis-^ 
copal  dignity  to  which  his  merits  raised  him  in 
the  church  was  that  of  Brixen,  whence,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  he  was  afterwards 
translated  to  the  see  of  Aquilek.  Upon  the 
death  of  pope  Clement  XL  he  was  fixed  upon  ta 
be  his  successor  by  the  emperor Hemy  III.  and 
sent  to  Rome  to  maintain  the  imperial  right  pf 
nomination  to  the  popedoni,  in  opposition  to 
the  claims  of  Benedict  IXv  who  had  seized  oxk 
it  for  the  third  time,  but  thought  it  prudent  to 
quit  the  chair  in  favour  of  one  who  had  so 
powerful  a  protector.  Popponius,  upon  his 
elevation  to  the  tiara,  took  the  name  of  Dama- 
sus. He  enjoyed  his  new  dignity,  however,- 
only  twenty-three  days,  dying  at  Prseneste,  not 
wicnout  suspicion  of  his  having  been  poisoned, 
in  the  year  1048*     Moreri     B(nwr.-^M. 

DAMIANO,  Peter,  cardinal,  was  bom  aC 
Ravenna,  in  the  beginning  of  the  elefenth  cen- 
tury. He  derived  his  descent  from  an  honour- 
able family,  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
good  education,  which  he  improved  with  great 
diligence,  until  he  obtained  a  high  reputation 
among  his  contemporaries  for  learnihg,  pru- 
dence, and  piety.    After  he  had  passed  through 
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^tbe  ^Olfr^  of  his  academic  studfes,  ani  taught 
for  some  time  in  the  public  schools  with  ?p- 
plauree,  he  cittcred  into  a  convent  of  benedictino 
monks  at  Avellana,  near  EnguHo ;  in  which  his 
character' and  talents  for  business  occasioned  his 
Successive  appointments'  to  the  ofiices  of  priot* 
and  abbot  of  that  institution.     The  fame  of  his 
virtues  and  abilities  had  before  engaged   Guy 
^bbot  of  Pomposto  to-  aVail  himself  of  his  as- 
sistance In  introducing  reformation  into  his  mo- 
nasteiy.    The  success  which  attended  his  la- 
bours for  that  purpose  considerably  increased  his 
reputation  5  as  did  likewise  the  measures  which 
Jie  took  at  Avellana,  and  in  other  monasteries 
#hieh  he  either  augmented  or  fottndfe^,  for  the 
€Sfabfehm6nt  of  strict  discipline,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  literature  9nd  useftil- knowledge. 
In  the  jear  1057  he  was  created  cardinal,  and 
appointed  bishop  of  Ostia,  by  pope  Stephen  IX, 
much  against  hts  own  wishes,  whidi  led  him* 
to.  prefer  a  sbUtaiy  and  studious  life  to  public 
honours  and  dignities.     He  aiso  held  in  eom-^ 
irtendam  the  bishopric  of  Engulib.     In  the  year 
1059,  «n*^''  ^hc  pontificate  of  Nicholas  II.  he 
was  sent  papa!  legate  to  Milan,  to  reform  l3ie 
iSkncdH  abuses  in  Aat  diocese,  and  for  other  ob- 
jects of  state  policy.    Two  of  these,  in  which 
he  met  with  much  opposition,  noftrithstatiding 
that  he  iiltimatel^  succeeded,  are  greater  evi- 
dences of  his  expertness  in  business,  and  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  "Roman  sec,  than  of  the 
liberality  of  his  views,  or  the  rfeal  service  which 
the  cause  of  religion  derived  from  some  of  his 
missions.     One  was  an  ordinance  which  he  ob- 
tained to  put  in  force  the  law  of  ceKbacy  over 
the  Milanese  clergy,  many  of  whom  had  entered 
into  the  marriage-state;  and  another  was  the 
more  complete  subjugation  of  the  Ambrosian" 
church  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter,  of  which,  until* 
that  time,  it  had  been  in  a  considerable  degree 
independent.     After  his  return  to  Rome  he  be- 
came exceedingly  disgusted  with  the  profligacy 
of  manners  which  prevailed  among  all  ranks ; 
and,  with  great  freedom,  expostulated  against 
the  ambitious  interference  of  the  pontiffs  in 
the  temporal  concerns  of  princes,  tne  miiver- 
sa!  relaxation  of  order  and  discipline,  and  the 
enormous  vices  practised  by  the  monks  and 
clergy.     On  these  subjects  likewise  he  wrote 
and  published  his  sentiments  in  a  manner  diat 
was  nighly  honotnrable  to  his  ^eal  and  goodhcsS 
of  intention,  notwithstanding-  that  mu«3l  credu- 
lity, and  many 'of  the  reigning  prejudices  of  the 
times, -ate  to  be  found  in  the  different  pieces 
which  he  sent  into  the  world.     Finding  that 
his  expostulations  produced  no  good  effect,  he 
^determined  to  wkhdraw  from  a   society  of 


which  the  manners  were  so  dissolute;  and,  af- 
ter resigning  his  bishopries  •  into  •  the  hands  of 
pope  Alexander  11.  retired  to  his  monastery  in 
the  year  1 06 1.     But  his  advice  and  services  in. 
matters  of  great  importance  were  considered  of 
such  value,  that  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain 
long  in  his  solitude.     In  the  year  1062  he  was 
Sent  papal  legate  into  France;  in  the  following 
year,  to  Florence;  in  the  year  1068,  to  Ger* 
ili^ny ;  and  in  the  year  1072,  to  Ravenna.     He 
died  in  the  year  107^.    His  works  were  volu- 
minous, and  entitle  him*  to  be  ranked  among 
Aie  most  learned  and  polished  writers  of  hisf 
fimes.     Some  of  'them  serve  to  throXv  mucK 
K^t  on  the  darlc  history  of  the  middle  age^* 
They  shew  the  author  to  have  been  credulous; 
is  ^e  have  before  said,  and  also  superstitious 
and  mystical;  but  they  establish  his  claim  to 
the  character  of  an  honest  and  useful  reformer- 
vhose  labours  to  promote  pmrity  of  morals  and 
useful  learning  entitle  him  to  the  fespectfixl  no- 
tice of  posterity.  Du  Pin.  Bayle.  Moreri,  Lundi 
Hist.  4e  Lit.  d'ltaliey  ^ol.  */.     Ca'O^s  Hist.  Lit. 
vol.  U.     Mosh^  Hht.  J^'cel.  Sac.  JTl—iA.         ' 
DAMO,  daughter  of  Pythagoras  the  philo- 
sopher, flourished  about  five  hundred  years  be- 
fore Christ.     She  appears  to  have  possessed  ex- 
traordinary abilities,  aiid  to  have  been  one  of  her 
father's  favouriic  dispiples;  for  she  was  imtiated- 
by  him  into  the  s'ecrets  of  bis  philosophy,  and 
entrusted  With.'aH  his  writings  when  he  found 
death  approaching..   That  deposit,    however;* 
was  accompanied  *^th  an  eipress:  mjunction 
that  they  should  never  be  mlde  public.     In  the 
course  of  her  after  life,  D^mb  fell  into  distress- 
ed circumstances,  when  a'  considerable  Sum  or 
money  was  oflercd  to  her  if  she  would  piatt 
with  them ;  but  she  religiously  bbserv'cd  her  fa- 
thers  command,  choosmg  rathtr  to  struggle 
with  the  evils  of  poverty,  than  to  shew  herself 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  that  he  had  placed 
in  her,  or  incapable  of  exercising  tliefortittide' 
and  self-denial  which  were  mok*  rigorously  en- 
joined by  his  philosophy;     It  is  mbst  probable 
that  they  \j^re  afterwards  destroyed  by  tet,  since 
we  have  no  satisfactory  ^videnccfth^it  atfy  of  rhtf 
pieces  which  have  beed  atttSbuteiJ  tof  Pytha- 
g'oras  v^ere  his  genuine  productions.    Biit  of 
this  more  hereaTrcr.    Damo  is   also  reported 
to  have  led  a  single  filfe,  in  dbediencii  to  her, 
fithcr*s  will,  and  to  Tiave  tafecn  under  her  in-  * 
scructions  a  number  of  young"  women,  WhcS* 
m'ade  vows  of  celibacy.    Diog.  Latrt.  tih.  vuin 
Moreri.     StadepHxA.Htl—^^^ 

DAMONy  a  pythagorfeari  philosojjhet,  wh6." 
flourished  about  four  hundred  years  before' 
Christ.    We  have  no  ediet  patticulats  <ibn- 
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ceminff  him  excepting  a  fttory  preserved  hj  Va- 
lerius Maxlmus,  in  nis  chapter  De  Amicitiae 
Vinculo-— He  was  intin^ately  united  in  friend-  . 
ship  with  Pythias,  a  philosopher,  who  was  edu- 
cated in  the  same  school  with  himself.     By 
some  means  or  other  one  of  these  friends  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  who  condemned  him  to  be  put  to 
death.     He  was  permitted,  however^  to  be  at 
large,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  his  affairs,  on 
the  voluntary  offer  of  the  other  friend  to  become 
prisoner  in  his  room,  and  to  submit  to  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  him,  if  he  should 
neglect  to  return  to  the  tyrant's  power  at  the 
time  appointed  for  his  execution.    The  singu- 
krity  of  the  offer  most  probably  induced  Di- 
onysius  to  comply  with  it,  and  his  curiosity  to 
try  the  result  of  such'an  extraordinary  proposal. 
As  the  day  fixed  upon  approachea,  andvthe 
first  prisoner  had  not  yet  nude  his  -appearance 
to  redeem  his  friend,  the  latter  was  reproached 
for  his  silly  confidence  and  fool4iardiness  i  but 
be  firmly  maintained  that  his  friend  would  not 
break  his  engagement  i  and  was  justified  by  the 
actual  surrender  which  he  made  of  himself  at 
the  hour  appointed  by  Dionysius.  Thetyrant  was 
so  struck  with  admiration  at  the  magnanimity 
and  fidelity  which  this  philosophic  pair  dis- 
played, that  he  freely  pardoned  thus  offender, 
ana  entreated  that  he  might  be  admitted  a 
third  into  their  band  of  friendship.     Fal.  Max* 
lib*  ru.  cap.  7,— M. 

DAMON,  an  eminent  Greek  musician,  was 
an  Athenian,  and  was  the  master  of  Pericles, 
and  the  friend  of  Socrates.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Agathodes,  and  joined  the  studies  of  philosophy 
and  eloGuence  to  that  of  music.  Socrates,  in 
one  of  tne  dialogues  recorded  by  Plato,  is  men- 
tioned to  have  recommended  E^on  to  Nidas 
lor  music-master  to  his  son,  as  one  possessed 
of  every  quality  whidi  could  render  a  man  fit 
for  the  care  of  youth.  He  was  the  founder  of 
a  musical  sect,  to  which  he  save  his  name. 
The  department  of  his  art  which  he  principal^ 
cultivated  was  that  which  concerns  /fW,  or 
aidence ;  for  which  Plato  highly  conmiends  him, 
as  being,  according  tp  his  fanciful  theories, 
closely  connected  with  die  moral  effects  of  mu- 
sic. Plutarch  represents  Damon  as  not  less  of 
a  politician  than  a  musician  \  and  says,  that  the 
lessons  he  gave  Pericles  were  in  reaUty  upon 
affairs  of  government,  under  the  disguise  of  a 
music-master.  He  adds,  that  Damon  was  af- 
terwards banished  by  the  ostracism  as  a  meddler 
in  politics^  and  a  frtend  to  tyranny.  It  is  of 
Damon  that  the  story  is  told  of  the  efficacy  of 
.  Ausic,^  as  ^xfaibitea  upon  so<ne  young  men^ 


who  had  been  Inflamed  Co  riot  by  wine  and  tte 
Phrygian  tone,  and  were  brougnt  back  to.  so- 
briety by  the  grtive  Doric.  His  skill  in  cha- 
racterising his  melodies,  by  the  selection  of  such 
sounds  and  intervals  as  were  best  adapted  to 
produce  the  intended  efiect,  is  mentioned  by 
Aristides^  Quintilianus*  Plutarch  in  Peric/e. 
Moreri.     Burners  Hist.  Mus. — A. 

DAMOPHILUS,  a- philosopher  and  sopliist 
who  flourished  in  the  second  cent»iry,  under 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  An«* 
toninus.  He  wrote  various  works  of  merit  \a 
the  Greek  language;  among  which  are  ena«>  / 
merated  ^'PhiM^iblus,*^  or  The  Lover  of  Booka^ 
a  treatise  oa  the  choice  of  books,  addressed  to- 
XiOllius  Maxunus;  and  another  treatise  oa 
«'  The  Lives  of  the  Ancie^^its."  SmJai*  Mh^ 
rm.— M. 

DAMPIER,  WiLLiAii,  an  eminent  English- 
navigator,  was  bom  about  1652,  at  East  Coker 
in  Somersetshire.    Becoming  an  orphan  early, 
he  was  removed  from  the  Latin  school,  and 
placed  with  a  master  of  a  ship  at  Weymouth*. 
With  him  he  made  a  voyage  to  Newfoundland  i 
biit,  as  he  says,  he  was  so  pinched  vrith  that 
cold  climate,  that  he  resolved  never  to  return, 
to  those  northern  parts,  .and  left  his  master. 
He  was,  however,  soon  after  tempted  by  a 
nvarm  voyage,  and  sailed  as  a  foremast-man  to* 
die  East  Indies,  being  satisfied  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  experience  in  navigation,  wliich  seems* 
ever  to  have  been  his  great  object.    In  1673  he 
served  in  the  Dutch  war,  under  sir  Edward. 
Sprague,  and  was  in  two  en^ragements.    He 
leit  the  fleet  on  account  of  sickness,  and  re- 
mained sonie  time  with  his  brother  in  the 
country  'to  recruit.  ^  In  the  next  year  he  ac« 
cepted  an  otkx  from  colonel  Hellien  to  ^o  out 
as  under-manager  of  a  plantation  of  his  m  Ja- 
maica.   He  did  not  long  continue  in  the  station 
of  an  overseer,  but  engaged  with  a  coasting 
trader,  with  whom  he  became  well  acc^iainted 
with  all  the  porta  and  bays  of  Jamaica.    Leav- 
ing that  employment,  he  entered  on  board  a 
ship  bound  to  the  bay  of  Campeachy;  and,, 
upon  a  Second  trip  to  the  same  coast,  nis  love 
of  variety  led  him  to  engage  with  the  loewood- 
cutters^  as  a  common  workman.    Of  we  sin- 
gular and  laborious  life  of  those  people,  and  of. 
the  geography  and  natural  prbducts^  of  that  tract, 
of  country,  he  has  ^ven  a  curious  and  circum- 
stantial relation.     He  concludes  it  with  observ- 
ing, *'  It  is  not  my  business  to  determine  how- 
far  we  may  have  a  right  of  cutunj;  wood  there  ;. 
but  this  I  can  say,  that  the  Spaniards  never  re- 
ceive less  damage  from  the  persons  who  gene- 
rally follow  that  tradci  thin  when  the;  are  one- 
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ployed  upon  that  work/'  Vfitn  he  had  oIk 
tamed  sufficient  knowledge  of  that  trade  and 
country,  he  sailed  back  to  Jamaica^  and  thence 
to  England^  where  he  arrived  in  August,  1678. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  he  sailed  as 
passenger  to  Jaoiaica,  meaning  to  revisit  Cam- 
peachy  ;  but  he  was  persuaded  to  join  a  body 
of  privateers^  as  they  were  called,  then  lying  in 
several  vessels  in  a  bay  of  that  island.  These 
privateers  appear  to  have  been  real  pirates,  a 
lefuse  <^f  various  nations,  English,  French,  and 
Dutch,  who,  under  pretence  of  reprisals,  un- 
dertook pillaging  expeditions  against  the  settle- 
ments and  commerce  of  the  Spaniards,  iHthput 
any  regular  commission  from  their  respective 
powers.  With  these,  people  Dampier  crossed 
the  isthmus  of  Darien  in  1680,  and  spent  that 
year  in  roving  about  the  Peruvian  coast,  and 
making  attempts  Upon  the  towns,  in  some  of 
which  thev  were  successful,  in  others  were  re- 
jmlsed  witA  considerable  loss.  A  dissension  aris- 
ing among  them,  respecting  a  commander.  Dam- 
pier  was  one  of  a  minority  who  parted  from  the 
rest,  and>  in  1681,  reorossed  the  isthmus,  and 
joined  another  fleet  of  privateers,  which  was 
cruising  upon  the  Spanish  main.  After  spend- 
bff  a  year  among  the  coasts  and  ishinds  of  the 
West  Indies,.  Dampier,  with  a  few  more,  pro* 
ceeded  in  a  single  vessel  to  Virginia,  is  order 
to  sell  their  prize  ^oods.  At  that  place  he  staid 
above  a  year,  and  then  entered  with  a  captain 
Cook,  wno,  with  a  crew  of  seventy  men,  re- 
.  solved  to  make  an  expedition  against  the  Spa- 
nish settlements  in  the  South  seas.  They  saUed 
in  August,  16839  and,  after  touching  at  the 
Cape  Verd  islands  and  the  coast  of  Gmnea,  pro- 
ceeded round  Cape  Horn  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 
There  they  were  overtaken  by  a  captain  Eaton, 
who  was  come  in  a  ship-  from  London  for  a 
similar  purpose.  They  joined  company,  and 
touched  at  the  isle  oi  Juan  Fernandez,,  and 
thence  made  the  coast  of  South  America,  and 
cruised  along  Chili  and  Peru.  Having  taken 
some  prizes,  they  proceeded  with  them  to  the 
Gallapago  isles,  and  thence  to  the  Mexican 
coast,  which  they  fell  in  with  at  Cape  Blanco. 
At  this  place  captain  Cook  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  command  by  captain  Davis.  They 
careened  dieir  ships  in  Amapalla  gulph,  and, 
after  alarming  that  coast  by  some,  attempts,  they 
sailed  back  to  Pern.  Here  they  met  with  cap* 
tain  Swan,  who  had  been  fitted  out  by  some 
London  merchants  only  for  the  purpose  of 
trading  with  the  Spaniards  or  Indians;  but 
having  been  forced  to  take  on  board  a  com^ 
pany  of  privateers  or  pirates,  whom  he  met 
with  in  these  aeasi  wsis  prepaid  for  any  mpdc 


of  acquiring  gain  Aat  might  ofier.  Davis,  wRo 
had  been  left  by  Eaton,  joined  Swan  $  and  novr 
their  great  o^cct  was  to  plunder  die  town,  of 
Guiaquil.  They  made  an  attempt  for  this  pur-' 
pose,  which  failed  through:  mismanagement. 
At  the  mouth  of  its  river  they  took  three  ves- 
sels, with  1000  negro  slaves  on  board  r  and  otr 
this  occasion  Dampier  gives  a  cfeplay  of  his 
large  and  adventuroos  views.  It  was  his  plaix 
to  have  gone  with  these  negroes  to  Santa  Mariac 
on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  to  have  employed 
them  in  working  the  gdd  mines  in  its  neigh* 
bourhood,  from  which  the  Spaniarls  bad  somer 
time  before  been  driven  afway  by  some  priva- 
teers.  He  does  not  doubt  that  the  {rface  m^ht  * 
have  been  maintained  against  all  the  eflbrts  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  that  they  should  in  time 
have  been  joined  by  numbers  of  men  from  the 
West-India  ishnds,  by  whose  aid  they  might 
have  taken  possession  of  the  whole  coast,  as  far 
as  Quito.  His  ideas,  however,  were  not  adopt- 
ed :  and  the  next  project  was  to  capture  the 
rich  plate  fleet  which  this  year  (i68y)  was 
to  convey  the  treasure  of  the  Peruvian  mines  to 
Panama.  While  lying  in  the  bay  of  Panama, 
they  were  j<Mn^  by  a  number  ot  French  an<y 
English,  who  had  crossed  the  isthmus  upon  the 
the  same  scheme  of  plunder.  They  had  now 
collected  a  considerable  force ;  and^  at  length, 
on  May  28,  they  descried  die  long-expected 
Spanish  fleet,  of  force  much  superior  to  their 
own.  A  kind'  of  running  fight  ensued,  in* 
which  the  English  were  ill  supported  by  their 
French  associates,  and  in  the  end  the  whole 
Spanish  fleet  got  safc  to  Panama.  The  Eng- 
lish ships  next  proceeded  on  a  cruise  alon?  the 
coast  ^of  Mexico^  They  landed,  and  took  the 
town  of  Puebla  Nova,  and  burnt  those  of  Leon- 
and  Ria  Lexa.  Dampier  left  Davis,  and  wenr 
on  board  captain  Swan's  ship,  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  more  of  the  northern  part  of  Mexico.. 
Thiev  coasted  as  far  as  the  soiidiem  point  o£ 
Calilomia,  often  landing  to  obtain  plunder,  an<t 
especially  provision,  of  which  they  were  inn 
much  want.  On  returning  from  the  pillage  of 
Santa  Pecaque,  with  a  train  of  horses  laden  with- 
maize,  fifty  men  were  intercepted  by  the  Spa- 
niards, and  all  killed.  This  loss  deterred  them* 
from  further  attempts  in  those  parts }  and  Swaiv 
proposed  to  run  across  the  Pacific  ocean,  and^ 
return  by  the  East  Indies.  By  the  temptation^ 
of  a  privateering  cruise  ofi^  me  ManiUas,  he' 
persuaded  his  men  to  venture  upon  the  passage^^ 
though  they  had  only  sixty  days'  provision,  at? 
half  a  pint  of  maize  ror  each  man,  and  three 
meals  of  salt-fidi*  Dampier  and  several  of  die* 
Qien  were  takea  iU  with,  dropsies*,  in. 
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qacnce  of  the  diseases  of  these  unh<ialthy  cli** 
mates ;  and  he  received  great  relief  from  lying 
lialf  an  hour  buried  to  his  head  in  the  hot  sand, 
!which  brought  on  a  profuse  sweat.  On 
March  31,  1686,  they  took  their  departure 
from  Cape  Corricntes,  being  two  ships  *  in 
company ;  tliat  of  Swan^  and  a  bark  under  an 
inferior  commander.  They  reached  Guam^  one 
of  the  Ladrojie  islands,  on  the  fifty-second  day, 
when  the  men  had  begun  to  talk  of  killing  and 
eating  captain  Swan  and  the  oncers,  as  soon  as 
their  provisions  should  have  been  exhausted.  It  is 
worth  mentioning,  that  the  spare  diet,  which 
weakened  aiany  of  the  crew,  proved  salutary 
to  Dampicr,  who  gpt  rid  of  ,the  remains  of  his 
dropsical  swellings  during  the  y[0]r;^e.  Prom 
Guam  thqy  sailed  to  S$nfiaaao,  where  they 
^taid  so  long,  thgt  a  Txuitiny  arose  among  the 
crew  for  want  of  active  employment ;  and,  in 
the  end,  the  majority  carried  off  the  ship, 
leaving  Swan  and  some  of  his  people  on  the 
island.  Dampier  happened  at  this  time  to  be 
pn  board;  but  itdoes-npt^pearthat  he  waa.at 
all  concerned  in  the  defection..  Swan's  vicwA 
were  directed  to  trade^  rather  than  to  privateer- 
ing ;  but  the  crew  had  acquired  such  an  inve- 
terate habit  of  •( illage,  that  they  covl4  not  be 
^tifified  without  cruising  for  Spa;nish  prizes, 
^or  this  purpose  they,  prbqeeded  to-  Luzonia, 
^4:toved  some  time  off  i\$aniUa,  whence  they 
V>re  away  for  Pulo  Coadore^  in  order  to  careen. 
In  1687,  after  passing  spme  titae  among  the 
islands  of  those  seas,  they  were  driven  to  the 
coast  of  China,  and  visited  several  parts  of  the 
continent  and  circumjacent  isles.  Thence  they 
9xade  a  vast  circuit  roupd  Luzonia  and  Minda- 
DaQ,  and  through  the  group  of  spice  islands, 
till  they  arrived  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland  in 
the  beginning  of  168 8*  Leaving  this  in  March> 
tliey  passed  all  along  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra 
to  the  Nicobar  islands.  Dampier,  who  had 
long  been;  tired  of  this  "  mad  crew,"  as  he  calls 
them,  and  had  made  some  attempts  to  get  on 
shore,  persuaded  captain  Read,  the  present 
commander,  to  leave  him  on  Nicobar,  where 
be  thought,  by  conforming  to  the  manners  of 
the  people,  and  learning  their  language^  he 
gould  carry  on  an  akivant^geous  trade  in  am- 
bergris. With  him  wer^  set  on  shore  two 
Other  Englishmen,  a  Portoiguese,  and  four  Ma- 
layd  of  Achin  in  Sumatra.  Their  number  gave 
them  hopes  of  being  able  to  navigate  a  canoe  to 
Achin,  which  they  attempted  \  and,  after  un- 
dergoing extreme  danger  from  a  storm  in  the 
passage,  which  Pampicr  hits  described  with 
admirable  force  and  nature,  they  arrived  safely 
on  the  coast  of  Sumatra*    The  hardships  ^y 


had  undergone,  however,'  proved  fatal  to  ieverai 
of  the  company,  and  threw  Dampier  into  a  fe<* 
ver  and  flux,  irom  wUch  be  was  not  free  for  a 
twelvemonth.  He  made  several  voyages  to 
Tonqoin,  Malacca,  and  several  parts  of  the 
East  Indies ;  and  acted  some  time  as  gunner  to 
the  English  fort  of  Bencoolen.  Desirous,  at 
length,  of  returning  home,  he  embarked  in  Ja* 
nuary,  1.691,  onboard  of  an  East-India  ship, 
and  arrived  in  the  Downs  in  September,  having 
thus  completed  his  circumnavigation  x)f  the 
globe.  jHe  brought  with  him  as  his  property  a 
native  of  Meangis,  one  of  the  Spice  islands, 
qaqied  JeOly,  whom  he  calls  the  Painted 
Frince>  and  who  appears  to  have  been  the  soa 
of  tifi,  ehieS  of  the  isle,  curiously  tattowed: 
Hes^ems  to  have  purchased  dus  Indian' iii  xba 
mray  of  a  speculation; 'and  we  learn  that  be 
Was  shewn  for  a  aiglit  in  England,  and  at  leagdi 
died  of  the  small-pox.at  Oxford. 

How  Dampier  was  ^etnployed  some  years 
after  bts'roturn,  we  are  not.ui&rmtd,  but  at 
let^g^i  we  find  him  iu  the  king^  service,  an4 
entrusted  with  the  command  o?  ithe  JR.o€buck| 
a  sloop  of  twelve  guns  and  fifty  men,,  probably 
fitted  out  for  a  voyage  of  discovery,  ^ince  sho 
had  twenty  months'  provision  on  board.  He 
set  sail  in  16^9  and  after  touching  at  Brasil, 
made  a  run  to  the  western  coast  of  New  Hol^ 
land,  where  he  arrived,,  about  latitude  26,  on 
the  I  St  of  August.  He  ran  into  a  bay,  wbick 
he  named  Shark's  bay,  and  thence  proceeded 
along  the  coast  northwards,  landing  occasion- 
ally to  explore  the  country.  He  then  sailed  to 
the  isle  of  Timor  to  procure  refreshments.; 
whence  he  steered  to  the  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
which  he  reached  on  December  3d.  Ranging 
along  to  its  easternmost  extremky,  he  found  it 
terminated  by  an  island,  which  be  sailed  round, 
and  named  New  Britain.  Here  we  find  him 
hinting. the  many  difficulties  he  mtt  with,  <<the 
fewness  of  iiis  men,  their  desire  to  hasten 
home,"  &c.  as  causes  which  liindered  him 
from  further  prosecuting  his  intended  search. 
He  returned  to  Timor  in  May,  and  pMrocqeduig 
homeward  by  Batavia  and  the  .Cape  .of  Good- 
Hope,  arrived  off  the  isle  of  Ascension  in  ¥i>^ 
bruary,  .1701.  His  vessel  there  springing  a  leak, 
foundered  at  sea,  and  the  crew  had  muchdiffi'- 
culty  in  teaching  the  island.  They  remained, 
there  till  they  were  brought  away  by  an  East^ 
India  ship,  in  which  Dampier  came  to  England/ 
Here  ends  his  own  account  of  his  advemures  ; 
but  frpm  the  preface  to  hit  third;voiume  it  ap-- 
pears,  that  he  was  preparing  in  1703  for  an<^ 
other  Toyage ;  and  in  captain  Woodes  Rogers^s 
Voyage  round  the  Worlds  it  is  mentioned  iksLt 
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Domptfir  commanded  a  ship  in  the  South  seas 
about  1 705 ».  having  for  his  consort  captain 
Stradnngy  whose  vessel  foundered  at  sea.  We 
find  also  that  Dampier  accompanied  Woodes 
Rogers  in  the  voyage  above  nocntioned,  which 
lasted  from  1708  to  171 1>  as  his  pilots  which 
seems  extraordinary  after  he  had  twice  been  a 
commander*  Probably  he  was  not  able  to 
maintain  due  subordination  in  that  quality^  He 
is  mentioned  aa  having  the  command  of  thd 
artillery  at  the  capture  of  Guaiaquil  in  that  ex-^ 
pedition.  Of  the  further  particulars  of  his  life, 
and  the  place  and  time  of  his  deathj  we  have  no 
information. 

Dampier  published,  in  three  volumes  8vo* 
his  voyage  round  the  world ;  a  supplement  to 
it,  describing  the  coimtries  of  Tonquin,  Ma- 
lacca, Sumatra,  &c. ;  two  voyages  to  Cam- 
peachy;  a  discourse  of  trad^winds,  seasons, 
tides,  &c.  in  the  torrid  zone ;  and  his  voyage 
to  New  Holland.  These  have  b^en  many  times. 
reprinted,  and  the  substance  of  tliem  has  been* 
incorporated  into  all  the  general  collections  of 
voyages.  They  contain  a  great  number  of  cu- 
rious and  valuable  observations,  written  in  a* 
plain  but  strongly- descriptive  style,  and  bearing! 
all  the  marks  of  fidelity.  The  nautical  remarks 
seem  tQ  display  much  professional,  and  even 
philosoplucal,  knowledge.  The  observations  in 
natural  history^  though  not  properly  scientific) 
are  so  clear  and  pajFticular,  that  they  have  been 
much  quoted  as  authority  by  writers  on  the 
subject,  and  have  been  mostly  confirmed  bj 
later  voyagers.  It  may  be  added,  that  he  wrttca 
like  a  man' of  good  principles,  though  he  had' 
the  misfortune  to  keep  bad  company.  J9im- 
pier's  Voyages, — A. 

DAN,  one  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  of  Israel, 
was  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  by  Bilhah  the  hand-' 
maid  of  Rachael.  In  the  last  blessing  which 
Jacob  pronounced  on 'his  sonsj  Dan  was  com- 
pared to  "  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in 
the  path,  that  biteth  the  horse's  heels,  so  that 
his  rider  shall  fall  backwards ;"  which  has  been 
interpreted  to  be  a  prediction  of  the  subtlety  and 
cunning  by  which  his  descendants  should  after- 
wards be  (hstinguislied  in  their  negociations  and 
warlike  exploits.  The  tribe  called  by  his  name 
had  their  possessions  assigned  them  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  portion  of  Benjamin,  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  from  Joppa  on  the 
north,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ascalon  on 
the  south.  The  most  extraordinary  person 
whom  they  produced  was  Sampson,  the  cele^ 
brated  judge  of  Israel,  and  the  scourge  of  the 
Philistines.  They  constituted  one  of  the  ten 
tribes  who^'  on  the  accession  of  kehoboam)  son 


of  Solomon,  revolted  from  the  f jrtmly  of  Davi<f. 
Gmesii*  Joshttoi  JtKiges.  1  Book  of  Kings, -^Vi. 
DANCHFf,  Antony,  tf  French  poet  an* 
man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Riom  in  1671,  -of 
parents  in  an  humble  condition.  He  came 
early  to^  Paris,  and  was  a  student  of  rhetoric? 
in  the  Jesuit  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  at  the 
time  of  taking  Mons  and  Nice.  He  wrote  a- 
Latin  poem  upon  these  victories,  which  hi» 
tutors  thought  worthy  of  being  printed.  }^€ 
was  soon'  after  appointed  rhetorical  professor 
in  the  college  of  Chartres,  which  post  he  occu<^ 
pied  four  years,  and  afterwards  returned  to- 
Paris.  Durmg  this  period  he  composed  various 
pieces  of  Latin  poetry.  He  then  tamed  hii 
thoughts  to  dramatic  composition,  and  gave  to^ 
the  j^blic  a  number, of  lyrical  pieces  or  operas,- 
which  brought  him  Into  notice.  He  likewise 
wrote  some  tragedies,  and  n^iscellaneous  poems* 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Belles* 
lettres  in  1706,  and  into  the  French  Academy  in 
1712  ;  and  he  had  a  place  in  the  royal  library. 
He  died  in  1748.  Danchet,  without  being  a 
first-rate  genius,  was  an  ingenious  and  agreeable 
writer.  .  He  did  not  possess  forCe  sufficient  for- 
tragedy,  but  succeeded  in  lighter  composition. 
His  appearance  was  simple  and  rather  unmean- 
ing, whence  he  was  less  regarded  than  he  de- 
served to  be.  It  is  thus  described  by  a  eonton-' 
porarypoet; 

Je  te  vols,  innocent  Danchet, 
Grands  yeux  ouTcrts,  bonche  beantcj. 
Comme  un  sot  pris  au  trebuchet,   ' 
Ecouter  Ics^vers  que  jc  chante. 

The  qualities  of  his  mind  were,  howevcV 
highly  estimable,  and  no  man  of  letters  has- 
passed  through  life  with  fewer  fnults.  He  was 
sincere,  upright,  and  disinterested,  and  abhor- 
red satire  and  calumny.  Having  once  been  in- 
sulted by  a  brother  poet  in  a  bkter  lampoon^* 
he  wrote  in  reply  a  very  keen  epigram,  and 
sent  it  to  his  adverss^ryj  saying,  that  no  one* 
but  himself  should  see  it,  and  that  he  only 
meant  to  shew  him  how  easy  a  thing  it  was  to 
employ  the  disgraceful  weapons  of  satire.  The 
works  of  Danchet  were  published  collectively 
in  175 1 J  in  four  volumes  i2mo.  Morerin. 
Norw.  Diet,  /ftff.— A. 

DANDINI,  Jerome,  a  learned  ItaKanJesuft^ 
was  born  at  Cesena,  in  the  ecclesiastical  state» 
about  the  year  1551.  His  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments occasioned  his  being  appointed  to  many 
honourable  offices  in  the  society.  Fot  he 
taught  philosophy  at  Paris  and  jPcmgia,  and 
divinity  at  Padua  5  he  was  rector  of  the  col- 
leges of  Fenara^  Forliy  Bologna^  Parma^  an41 
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iMflStn ;  visitor*  in  the  provinces  of  Venicf , 
Toulouse,  and  Guienne ;  and  provincial  in  Po- 
land and  in  the  Milanese.  In  the  year  1596 
pope  Ctement  VIIL  appointed  him  his  nuncio 
to  the  Maronltes^  inhabiting  the  mounts  Liba- 
nus  and  Antilibanus,  among  whom  he  appears 
to  have  conducted  himself  virith  great  .prudence 
and  temper^  but  not  so  as  to  escape  impost^ 
tbns.  borne  years  after  his  death,  an  account 
which  he  drew  up  of  his  travels  into  the  East 
was  published  at  Cesena,  entitled  **  Missione 
Apostolica  al  Patriarca  h  Maroniti  del  Monte 
Libano  ^''  of  which  father  Simon  published  a 
French  translation  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1675, 
with  the  omission  of  father  Ehuidini's  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  and  the  addition  of  important 
remarks  and  observations  by  the  editor.  Dan* 
dini  died  at  Forii,  iii  1634,  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  He  was  the  author  of  **  Commentaries 
on  the  Three  Books  of  Aristotle,  de  Animas*' 
which  he  published  at  Paris,  in  161 1,  folio; 
and  of  a  treatise  in  morals^  entitled  <<  Ethica 
sacra,  hoc  est  de  Virtutibus  &  Vitiis,*'  which 
was  printed  at  Cesena,  in  1651,  folio,  and  b 
highly  praised  by  father  Simon.  Sayfe.  Mo^ 
Tiri.     ^f^*  -O'^'  ^i^* — ^M. 

DANDOLO,  Henrt,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  doges  of  Venice,  was  chosen  to 
that  office  in  1192,  being  then  of  the  very  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-^our.    Little  is  known  of 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life ;  but  it  is  said  that 
fifty  years  oefore,  being  embassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, he  maintained  the  rights  of  his 
country  with  so  much  spirit,  that  3ie  eittperor 
Manuel,  perfidiously  violating  the  laws  of  qa- 
tionfi,  caused  a  plate  of  heated  brass  to  be  held 
before  his  eyes,  for  the  purpose  of  blinding 
him.    It  "Is  added,  that  his  eyes  to  appearance 
remained  as  bright  as  ever,  but  diat  very  little 
aight  was  left.    This  story,  however,  is  treated 
as  a  Venetian  calumny  by  ViUehardouin  and 
other  old  writers,  and  Dandolo*s  weakness  of 
aight  is  attributed  to  a  wound.    Neither  this 
defect,  nor  his  years,  impaired  his  vigour  \  and 
the  events  of  his  government  were,  among  the 
principal  causes  of   the  Venetian   greatness, 
rhe  republic,  at  the  beginning  of  his  adminis- 
tration, was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Pisans, 
which  the  victories  of  the  Venetians  brought 
to   a  favourable  termination.     The  Veronese 
were  likewise  compelled  to  make  satisfaction 
for  some  outrages  they  had  committed.    On 
the  formation  of  the  league  for  the  fourth 
crusade,  under  Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders,  and 
the  French  barons,  application  was  made  to  the 
State  of  Venice  for  its  assistance.     Dandolo 
irc^ived  their  deputies  favourably,  and  pleaded 


their  cause  before  the  people  from  the  pulptt  in 
St.  Mark's  church.     A  treaty  was  in  conse- 
auence  formed  in  laoi  upon  terms  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Venetians,  who  agreed  to 
furnish  ships  for  the  embarkation,  provisions^ 
and  a  squadron  of  armed  galleys.     By  means 
of  the  policy  of  the  doge,  the  first  hostilities 
of  the  armament  were  directed  against  Zara, 
whidi  had  revolted  from  the  Venetians ;  and 
he  himself  took  the  cross,  and  leaving  his  son 
to  govern  at  home  in  his  stead,  joined  the  con- 
federates in  arms.     Zara  was  taken  and  dis- 
mantled, and  the  expedition  next  proceeded  to 
Constantinople,  on  the  pretext  of  aiding  young 
Alexius  Angelus  to  restore  lus  father,  the  em- 
peror Isaac,  who  had  been  dethroned  by  his 
own  brother  Alexius.  /  Dandolo  warmly  pro- 
moted thfs  measure,  for  the  sake  of  procuring 
to  his  country  a  large  accession  of  commerce 
and  dominion.    The  fleet  arrived  before  Con- 
stantinople in  June,  1203,  and  the  siege  of  the 
city  soon  commenced.    Of  this  transaction  it 
suffices  at  present  to  mention  the  share  taken 
by  Dandolo.     At  the  storming  of  the  city,  the 
aged  doge,  in  complete  armour,  standing  on 
the  prow  of  his  galley,  with  the  great  standard 
of  St.  Mark  disjuayed  before  him,  commanded 
his  men  to  row  up  to  the  walls,  and  was  the 
first  who  leaped  on  shore.    The  walls  and 
towers  on  that  part  were  speedily  occupied  by 
the  Venetians,  and  the  banner  of  the  republic 
fixed  upon  them,  when  Dandolo  was  called 
away  to  the  assistance  of  the  French,  who 
were  surrounded  by  superior  numbers.    The 
Greeks  were  soon  repulsed,  and  the  usuxper 
fled,  leaving  his  capital  to  the  invaders.    After 
various  changes  in  the  imperial  throne,  succeed* 
ed  by  a  second  siege,  in  which  Constantinople 
was  stormed  and  pillaged  by  the  crusaders,  the 
latter  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Latin  em-* 

Eeror,  and  Dandolo  was  first  nominated  $  but 
is  great  age,  and  the  incompatible  character  of 
doee,  caused  the  nomination  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  Baldwin  (see  his  article)  was  the  person 
chosen.  The  Venetians,  in  the  sharing  of  the 
imperial  dominions,  obtained  a  full  moiety,  and 
Dandolo  was  solemnly  invested  with  the  tide 
of  despot  of  Romania.  He  ended  his  life  soon 
after  at  Constantinople,  in  1205,  having  reach- 
ed, if  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  records,  the 
very  uncommon  age  of  ninety-seven.  Mereri. 
Mod.  Uftfvers.  Hist.     Gibbon^  cb,  Ix. — A.    ■ 

•DANDOLO,  Andkew,  doge'  of  Venice, 
and  one  of  its  early  historians,  was  bom  about 
13 10.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  know- 
ledge of  law,  history,  and  polite  literature  i 
and  rose  first  to  the  office  of  procurator  of  St* 
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Mark,  and  then  to  that  of  doge,  in  1343.  He 
joined  in  a  league  with  other  christian  powers 
against  the  Turks,  in  consequence  of  which 
several  bloody  battles  were  fought,  mostly  fa- 
vourable to  the  allies,  but  at  length  they  re- 
ceived a>  signal  defeat  at  Smyrna.  The  Vene- 
tians had  more  success  in  recovering  Zara  and 
Capo  dTstria,  which  had  revolted,  Vaiious 
disasters  which  happened  to  the  city  about  this 
time,  and  thinned  its  inhabitants,  were  the 
cause  of  a  decree  offering  naturalisation  to  all 
foreigners  who  should  settle  in  it,  by  the  effect 
of  wuch  the  losses  were  soon  repaired.  The 
commerce  of  Venice  likewise  received  a  great 
extension  by  a.  connection,  with  Egypt,  which 
the  doge  formed  by  means  of  an  embassy  to 
the  soldan  ;  and  the  first  Venetian  ship  sailed 
to  Alexandria  in  1345.  The  jealousy  conceiv- 
ed by  the  Genoese  of  this  new  trade  was  the 
t>ccasion  of  a  war  between  the  two  republics, 
which  continued  with  various  success  for  several 
years.  It  gaye  ri^e  to  a  correspondence  between 
the  doge,  and  the  celebrated  Petrarch,  at  this 
time  a  canon  of  Padua.  The  philosophical  poet 
wrote  a  long  and  earnest  letter  to  Dandolo,  ex- 
horting him  to  peace.  The  doge  replied,  and 
his  answer  is  printed  among  the  epistles  of  Pe- 
trarch. Though  the  latter  renewed  his  per- 
suasions, eloquence  and  reason  were,  as^  usual, 
unable  to  compose  the  animosities  excited  by 
ambition  and  cupidity.  The  war,  however, 
caused  the  premature  death  of  the  doge.  A 
powerful  fleet  of  Genoese  entered  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  ravaged  Istria,  burnt  the  city  of  Pa- 
repzo,  and  occasioned  such  an  alarm  in  Venice 
itself,  that  the  port  was  shut  up  with  chains. 
The  doge  put  on  armour,  and  exerted  himself 
in  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  city,  but  his 
anxiety  brought  on  an  illness,  of  which  he  died 
in  September,  1354,  leaving  a  high  character 
for  learning,  eloquence,  courtesy,  and  patriot- 
ism. To  Andrew  Dandolo  is  ascribed  the 
compilation  of  the  sixth  book  of  Venetian  Sta* 
tutes;  but  he  is  most  distinguished  for  his 
**  Chronicle  of  Venice,"  written  in  Latin,  and 
comprehending  the  history  of  the  republic 
from  its' commencement  to  1^42*  This  is  ac- 
counted the  first  work  in  which  a  regular  nar- 
ration is  formed  from  the  annals  or  chronicles 
of  Venetian  writers  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
the  events  they  record ;  and  it  is  praised,  as 
well  for  the  author's  impartiality,  as  for  the 
authentic  documents  which  he  produces  to  sub- 
stantiate his  facts.  It  was  first  published  by 
Muratori  in  his  collection  of  original  Italian 
writers  of  history.  Mod.  Univm.  Hist.  7V- 
nrfwrW.— A. 
VOL.  uu 


DANEAU  (in  Latin  Danaus),  Lambert, 
a  learned  French  protestant  mimster,  was  born  • 
at  Orleans,  about  the  year  1530.  He  appears 
to  have  been  originally  designed  for  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  and  pursued  his  studies  in  his 
native  town,  under  the  celebrated  Anne  du 
Bourg,  counsellor-clerk  to  the  parliament  of 
^Paris,  who  died  a  martyr  to  the  reformed  reli- 
gion in  the  year  1559.  Daneau  had  embraced 
the  same  religious  sentiments  with  his.  master, 
and  after  his  death  withdrew  from  the  scene  of 
persecution  ,to  Geneva,  in  the  year  i56o.  In 
that  city  he  became  a  minister,  and  professor  of 
theology  ;  which  offices  he  afterwards  sustain* 
ed  with  much  reputation  at  Leyden  in  Hollan4» 
From  Leyden  he  went  to  Ghent,  whence,  in 
the  year  1582,  when  the  Netherlands  b^caxi^e 
distracted  by  civil  wars,  he  removed  to  Bearf . 
From  Beam  he  was  invited,  in  the  year  1594, 
to  Castres  in  Languedoc,  at  which  place  he 
died  about  two  years  after  his  settlement  th^rf • 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning  axvd 
abilities,,  and  much  esteemed  in  the  calvinistk 
churches,  whose  principles  he  defended  against 
the^  Lutherans,  as  well  as  Catholics.  Among 
other  works  which  he  published  are,  ^  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Mark;"  "  Loci  Communes;"  **  Harmonia, 
sive  Tabulae  in  Salomonis  Froverbia  &  Eccle- 
siasten  5"  «  Geographic  Poeticae,  Lib.  IV.  ;'* 
'^  Vetustissimarum  Mundi  Antiquitatum,  Lib. 
rV.  i"  «  Elenchus  Hereticorum  •,"  «  Methodus 
sacrae  Scripturae  j"  and  "  Aphorismi  Politici  & 
Militares."     Moreri.     Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — M. 

DANES,  Peter,  a  learned  and  respectable 
French  prelate  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1497*  He  was  edu- 
cated under  the  instructions  of  William  Bude, 
John  Lascaris,  and  other  able  tutors,  and  be* 
came  so  eminent  for  his  literary  proficiency,  that, 
in  the  year  1530,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  Greek  language  in  the  college-royal,  by 
Francis  L  That  chair  he  occupied  about  five 
years ;  when  he  was  nominated  by  Henry  II. 
preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II« 
When  the  council  pt  Trent  was  assembled,  he 
was  one  of  the  embassadors  sent  to  it  from  France ; 
and  in  the  year  1546  delivered  an  excellent 
speech,  whicn  was  printed  at  Paris  in  the  same 
year,  and  in  1567  at  Louvain,  among  the  acts 
of  the  council.  It  was  during  the  session  of 
that  council  that  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lavaur, 
in  the  year  iS57.  Sponde  and  De  Thou  have 
preserved  one  of  his  prompt  and  happy  replies 
to  a  coarse  pun  and  sneer,  which  is  worthy  of  ' 
being  repeated.  One  day,  when.the  bishop  of 
Verdun  was  inveighing  in  the  council^  witli 
p  p 
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great  freedom  and  force,  against  the  abuses  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  on  the  subject  of  benefices, 
the  bishop  of  Orvieto,  aflfecting  to  despise  what 
he  said,  observed  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  "Gallus 
cantat" — The  cock  (or  the  Frenchman)  crows. 
**  Utinam,'*  replied  the  bishop  of  Lavaur,  "  ad 
illud  Gallicinium  Petrus  rescipisccret !" — ^Would 
to  God  that  his  crowing  might  bring  Peter  to  re- 
pentance !  This  learned  prelate  died  at  Paris,  in 
1577,  aged  eighty  years.  He  had  been  mar- 
ried. One  day,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
company  of  friends,  informatio'n  was  brought 
to  him  of  the  death  of  his  only  son.  Quitting 
their  society  for  a  moment,  he  retired  to  his 
closet ;  and  when  he  rejoined  them  said,  "  Let 
us  be  comforted,  for  the  poor  have  gained  their 
cause."  He  was  accustomed  to  distribute  a 
fixed  proportion  of  his  revenues  among  the 
poor )  and  in  the  above  observation  adverted  to 
the  greater  share  which  he  should  now  consider 
himself  obliged  to  devote  to  charitable  pur- 

C>scs,  as  he  was  deprived  of  that  object  for 
horn  he  was  principally  interested  to  make 
provision.  He  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of 
pieces  that  ;ippeared  without  his  name,  several 
of  which  were  collected,  and  published  at  Paris 
Jn  173 1,  in  quarto,  by  Peter  Hilary  Danes,  de- 
scended from  the  same  family,  and  a  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology  in  tne  college  of  the 
Sorbonne.  To  that  collection  are  prefixed  a 
life  of  the  bishop  of  Lavaur,  by  the  editor,  and 
a  dissertation  intended  to  prove  that  the  prelate 
was  the.  compiler  of  the  treatise  "  De  Ritibus 
Sccksias  Catholicae,"  attributed  by  Du  Pin,  and 
other  critics,  to  the  president  Duranti.  Accbrd- 
ing  to  the  abbe  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  this  bishop 
was  also  the  author  of  "  Apologia  pro  Henrico 
IL  contra  Caesarianos,  &c. ;''  and  **  Apologia 
altera  pro  rege  Christianismo,  &c.  5"  both 
printed  at  Paris  in  1552,  together  with  French 
translations  of  them.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet, 
Bist.-M. 

DANET,  Peter,  a  writer  more  useful- than 
brilfiaht,  was  long  one  of  the  rectors  of  Paris, 
and  in  1674  was  presented  to  the  abbacy  of  St. 
Nicholas  in  Verdun.  He  is  known  by  his 
**  Dictionary  Latin  and  French,  and  French 
and  Latitr,'!  for  the  ^se  of  the  Dauphin.  Of 
this,  as  has  been  the  case  with  other  lexicons, 
the  Latin  is  mure  pure  and  exact  than  the  ver- 
nacular tongue,  tie  also  compiled  "  A  French 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,'* 
1698,  4to.  This^-hasbeeo  translated  into  Eng- 
fish.  He  was  one  of  the  persons  selected  to 
give  the  Delphin  editions  of  the  classics,  and 
•*  Phxdrus**  fell  to  his  share*,  but  his  com- 
mentary on  tluU  author  id'tiot  highly  esteemed. 


He   died    in    1709.       Moreri.       Nouv,   Did, 
HisL'-A. 

D ANGE AU, '  Louis  de  Coukcillon  de, 
abbot  of  Fontaine-Daniel  and  Clermont,  an 
estimable  man  of  letters,  was  the  son  of  the  mar- 
quis de  Dangeau,  and  was  born  at  Paris  in  1643. 
He  was  maternally  descended  from  Du  Plessis 
Mornay,  one  of  the  oracles  of  Calvinism,  and 
he  was  educated  in  the  same  religion,  which 
he  quitted  for  the  catholic,  at  the  persuasion 
of  the  great  converter  Bossuet.  He  travelled 
when  young,  and  went  to  Poland,  in  1(^7,  in 
the  character  of  enw>y-extraordinary.  Oh  his 
return  he  devoted  himself  to  literature ;  and  for 
the  advantage  of  pursuing  it  without  interrup- 
tion, he  entered  into  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
but  with  the  resolution  to  accept  no  benefice 
which  required  the  ministerial  functions.  H^ 
was  nominated,  in  1671,  reader  to  the  king-, 
which  ofiice  he  held  till  1685.  In  this  situation 
he  was  of  service  to  the  cause  of  letters  by 
pointing  out  to  the  king  those  men  of  merit 
who  deserved  his  protection  5  and  he  honour«> 
ably  took  the  part  of  such  as  were  calumniated 
by  the  patty  sycophants  who  constantly  environ 
a  court.  He  also  ventured  upon  a  still  more 
dangerous  display  of  his  love  for  truth ;  which, 
viras,  that  of  keeping  an  exact  account  of  all 
the  favours  and  grants  bestowed  by  his  majesty 
during  every  year,  which  at  the  close  of  it  he. 

Produced  for  his  inspection.     It  was,  indeed,. 
y  the  king's  order  that  he  made  this  list  j  but 
his  great  fidelity  and  clearness  in  drawing  it 
out  was  highly  displeasing  to  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal courtiers.   The  French  Academy  received 
him  among  its  members  in  1682,  and  it  had  not 
a  more  zealous   and   useful   associate.      The 
branch  of  study  to  which  he  paid  a  peculiar  at- 
tention was  that  of  grammar;  on  which  sub- 
ject he  composed  several  treatises,  upon  clear 
and  precise  principles,  characterising  the  philo-. 
sophical  grammarian.     He  employed  much  care 
and  time  in  making  an  exact  enumeration  of. 
the  sounds  of  the  French  language,  and  assign- 
ing to  each  a  discriminative  mark.     For  this, 
purpose  he  proposed  a  new  system  of  ortho- 
graphy, which,  like  most  attempts  of  thp  kind, . 
contained  too  many  deviations  from  common 
use  to  be  received  by  writers,  though  many  of  his 
corrections  may  gradually  force  their  way,  from 
their  manifesr  propriety.     He  also  penetrated 
deeply  into  the  theory  of  tl^  conjugation  of  verbs, » 
especially  the  irregular  ones.     In  this  business 
he  was  almost  an  enthusiast  j  and  once,  upon . 
being  told  some  interesting  political  news,  he 
replied,  between  jest  and  earnest,  "  Happen  ^ 
what  will,  I  have  in  my  port-folio  two  thousand; 
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French  verbs  wdl  conjugated.'*  His  know* 
kdge  of  several  modem  languages  greatly 
assisted  him  in  his  enquiries  into  the  principles 
of  French  grammar,  and  he  is  allowed  to  have 
been  an  excellent  anatomist  of  his  native  tongue. 
His  grammatical  essays  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  the  abbe  d'Olivet  in  his  **  Opuscules 
sur  la  Langue  Fran9oise."  The  abbede 
Dangeau  did  not  neglect  the  studies  of  his 
proper  profession :  and  the  firsts  and  part  of 
the  second)  of  the  '^.Dialogues  on  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,"  usually  attributed  to  the 
abbe  de  Choisy,  are  of  his  composition.  As 
he  was  himself  a  convert,  and  conversion  was 
much  in  vogue  under  the  devout  Lewis  XIV.  < 
lie  sometimes  employed  himself  in  the  work. 
Of  one' instance  of  success,  howeyer,  he  did 
not  boast.  An  unbeliever,,  who  probably  had 
been  so  through  fashion,  and  became  a  convert 
from  the  same  principle's  went  directly  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  superstitious  credulity. 
'<  Alas  I"  said  the  abbe,  <^  I  have  but  just 
proved  to  this  giddy-head  the  existence  of  a 
God,  and  he  is  ready  to  believe  in, the  christen- 
inff  of  bells."  The  abbe  Dangeau  further  ex- 
hiEited  his  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  knowledge, 
by  drawing  up  'short  pieces  upon  geography 
and  history  for  the  use  of  learners }  these  are 
marked  with  his  characteristic  clearness  of 
method  and  spirit  of  analvsis.  He  did  not  dis- 
dain even  to  write  upon  neraldry,  a  study  for 
which  his  own  gentility  probably  gave  him  a 
predilection.  He  more  essentially  served  the 
cause  of  nobility,  by  joining  with  his  brother, 
the  marquis  de  Dangeau,  in  establishing  a  place 
of  education  for  chUdren  of  family,  to  which 
others  who  displayed  early  talents  were  admit- 
ted, though  not  of  noble  birth.  His  regard  for 
literature  induced  him  to  form  a  weekly  assem- 
bly at  his  house  of  distinguished  writers  and 
otncr  men  of  merit,  from  which  all  party  and 
private  enmity  was  excluded,  and  in  which  per- 
fect liberty  took  place.  His  ideas  of  literary 
equality,  led  him  to  oppose  an  aristocratical 
scheme  of  forming  in  tne  academy  a  class  of 
honorary  metnbersy  who  should  be  excused  from 
all  the  duties  of  the  society,  and  should  be 
chosen  on  account  of  their  rank  or  high  sta- 
tions. Happily  for  the  institution,  this  design 
proved  abortive.  The  abbe  was  distinguished 
by  nothmg  more,  than  by  a  strong  atUchment 
to  truth,  d>e  interests  of  which  he  sometimes 
defended  with  a  pertinacity  which  looked  like 
obstinacy.  Tet  he  was  on  the  whole  easy  to 
live  with,  polite,  indulgent,  well  versed  in  the 
manners  oi  the  world,  humane,  and  liberal  to 
the  indigent  with  a  very  mpdeiate  income.    In 


the  possession  of  general  respect,  he  died  on 
January  i,  1723.  Moreri.  .  Ehge  par  d^AUm^ 
bert.—K. 

pANHAWER,  John  Conrad,  a  luthcran 
divine  of  some  eminence,  was  bom  in  the 
Brisgaw,  in  the  yeir  1603.  In  the  year  1629 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  eloquence  at 
Strasburg  \  and  afterwards  filled  many  honour.* 
able  offices  in  that  city  until  his  death,  in  the 
year  1666,  at  which  time  he  was  preacher  in 
the  cathedral  church,  and.dean  of  the  chapfcef. 
He  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  confession  of  Augsburg,  and  not  very  liberal 
in  the  treatment  which  he  shewed  towards  those 
who  disputed  their  orthodoxy.  To  the  mea- 
sures which  some  well-wishers  tq  th6  protes* 
tant  cause  were  desirous  of  adopting,  for  bring- 
ing about  an  union  between  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  he  was  a  decided  and  bitter  opponent. 
He  left  behind  him-  many  ingenious  and  leam« 
ed  works,  of  which  the  following  were  the 
most  important :  "  De  Spiritus  Sancti  Proces- 
sionc,"  4to.  J  *<  De  Christi  Persona,  Officio  & 
Beneficiis,"  8yo.  5  "  De  Voto  Jephtaco,"  8vo. ; 
"  Praeadamitae,"  8vo. ;  **  Collegium  Psycholon* 
cum  circa  Aristotelem  de  Anima,''  Svo. ;  <<  Idea 
boni  Interpretis  &  maliciosi  Calumniatoris," 
Svo.  \  *<  Idea  boni  Disputatoris  &  maliciosi 
Sophistx,"  Svo.  5  **  Disputationes  Decalo- 
gicaej'*  and  "  Christosophia  Antichrisophia.** 
Moreri.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.^^}A. 

DANIEL,  the  fourth  in  number  of  the 
greattr  Hebrew  prophets,  and  a  descendant 
most  probably  from  the  race  of  Jewish  kings» 
was  born  in  Judea,  some  time  during  the  reign 
of  Josiah.  When  Jerusalem  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Baby- 
lon, in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  606  years 
B.C.  Daniel  was  in  the  number  of  the  young 
persons  who  were  selected  from  the  first  fami- 
lies in  the  kingdom,  and  carried  intg  captivity, 
when,  according  to  the  most  probable  conjec- 
ture, he  was  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age.  On  his  arrival  at  Babylon,  he  was  fixed 
upon,  with  some  others  distinguished  by  their 
superior  personal  and  mental  accomplishments^ 
to  be  instructed  in  the  language  and  literature 
of  the  Chaldeans,  in  order  to  their  becoming 
qualified  to  fill  stations  in  the  service  of  govern- 
ment. For  this  purpose  tliey  were  delivered  to 
the  care  of  the  chief  of  the  king's  eunuchs,  and 
were  ordered  a  daily  allowance  of  provision 
and  wine  from  the  king's  table.  Daniel,  and 
Hananiah,  and  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  who  were 
all  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  appear  to  h^ve  recom- 
mended themselves  by  the  superiority  of  their 
abilities  and  improvements,  and  acquired'  the 
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fiivoiir  and  afiection  of  the  chief  of  Ac  eanQchs, 
iirho  gave  them  the  Chaldaic  names  of  Belte- 
shazzar,  Shadrach^  Meshach,  and  Abednego. 
As  a  strong  proof  of  his  regard  for  them»  he 
connived  at  their  disuse  of  the  royal  provision 
and  wine,  which,  according  to  the  Jewish  law, 
were  unclean,  on  account  of  their  having  been 
ofiered  up  to  idols.  After  the  time  appointed 
by  the  king  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
Jews  had-  expired,  they  were  brought  to  court, 
and  examined  by  Nebuchadnezzar  himself,  who 
found  Daniel  and  his  three  companions  above 
mentioned  eminent  for  their  accomplishments, 
and  more  profoundly  skilled  in  learning  and 
knowledge  than  the  ablest  of  the  magi  or 
fcamed  men  in  his  kingdom.  "  Therefore  they 
stood  before  the  king,  or  had  assigned  to  them 
honourable  stations  and  offices  in  his  service. 
Borne  time  after  this,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  according  to  the  Chaldee  computation, 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  rendered  very  uneasy  by  a 
dream,  the  particulars  of  which  he  was  utterly 
unable  to  recollect.^  In  these  circumstances  he 
summoned  together  the  Chaldean  magi,  requir- 
ing them  not  only  to  interpret  his  dream,  but  to 
discover  what  he  dreamt.  Upon  their  unani- 
mously declaring  that  although  it  fell  within 
t^eir  province  to  intserpret  dreams,  the  gods 
alone  could  discover  what  his  dream  had  been ; 
the  king  was  so  enraged,  that  he  gave  orders 
to  Arioch,  the  captain  of  his  guard,  to  seek 
out,  and  to  put  to  death,  all  the  mari  in  Baby- 
lon. ,  But  before  these  orders  could  be  put  into 
execution,  Daniel^  who  would  necessarily  be 
included  under  that  cruel  proscription,  prevail- 
ed upon  Arioch  to  permit  him  to  enter  into  the 
king's  presence,  where  he  undertook,  upon  the  " 
condition  of  being  allowed  a  short  respite,  to 
discover  to  the  kmg  both  his  dream  itself  and 
the  interpretation.  This  difficult  task  he  was 
enabled  to  perform,  in  consequence  of  the 
secretes  being  divinely  communicated  to  him 
in  a  night  vision;  and  obtained  the  highest 
honours  from  the  king,  who  made  him  rich  pre- 
sents, and  appointed  him  ruler  Over  the  whole 
province  of  Babylon,  and  chief  of  the  wise 
men,  and  permitted  him  to  employ  his  three 
friends,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  as 
his  assistants  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  his 
government.  Daniel's  interpretation  of  this 
dream  contains  his  prophecy  of  the  four  great 
'monarchies,  and  the  succeeding  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  concerning  which  numerous  additional 
particulars  were  afterwards  delivered  in  the 
account  of  his  own  visions.  Some  years  after 
this,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  troubled  virith  ab- 
Odicr  dream^  which  he  distinctly  recollected^ 


but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  satisfactbry  exphas* 
tion  of  it  from  the  Chaldean  magi.  On  thia 
occasion  he  had  again   recourse  to  DaniePs 

Eower  of  interpretation,  who  honestly  told 
im,  that  his  dream  was  predictive  of  the  kni 
of  reason  to  which  he  should  be  subjected  as  a 
punishment  for  his  pride  and  other  vices,  and 
earnestly  exhorted  him  to  that  repentance  and 
reformation  which  might  prQve  <<  a  lengthening 
of  his  tranquillity.''  At  the  expiratioD  of 
twelve  months  from  that  time,  the  truth  of 
Daniel's  interpretation  was  justified  by  die 
madness  which  seized  the  haughty  king  |  from 
which  he  afterwards  recovered,  and  by  a  publie 
decree  acknowledged .  the  honour  due  to  the 
one  God  who  reigns  in  heaven  and  om,  earth.  The 
next  meQiorable  event  which  vre  have  recorded 
concerning  Daniel,  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Belshazzar,  who  was  most  probably  the  gxand^ 
son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  last  king  of 
the  Babylonish  race.  That  prince,  who  was  a 
vicbus  and  abandoned  character,  was  one  tught 
alarmed  in  the  midst  of  his  gay  and  impious 
carousals,  by  the  appearance  of  an  hand  that 
wrote  several  characters  upon  the  wall  of  tbt 
banqueting-room,  which  the  magi  weveonaUe 
to  decypher.  At  the  suggestion,  as  it  is  gene«^ 
rally  understood,  of  the  queen-mother,  who 
had  the  chief  management  of  public  affiiirt,  he 
sent  for  Daniel,  to  whom  he  promised  honour- 
able rewards  if  he  would  interpret  die-meanii^ 
of  the  dreadful  prodigy.  Without  flattering 
the  vices  of  the  monarcbi  Daniel  assured  him 
that  it  contained  a  denunciatioa  of  the  divine 
vengeance  against  him  for  hi^  wickedness  and 
profligacy,  and  of  the  speedy  loss  of  that 
crown  which  he  was  unworthy  to  wear.  Dur* 
ing  the  very  sanie  night  this  prediction  was 
fulfilled;  for  Darius  the  Mede  made  himself 
master  of  Babylon,  which  he  had  for  some  time 
besieged,  by  surpri<;e,  and  put  to  death  Bel« 
shazzar  and  his  nobles  in  the  midst  of  their 
feasting  and  revelling,  and  united  the  kingdontL 
of  Babylon  to  the  Medo-Persian  empire.  Un« 
der  the  new  government  Daniel,  who  had  now 
possessed  long  experience  in  public  aflkirs^  was 
appointed  the  first  of  three  presidents  over 
I20  governors,  to  whom  the  superintendence 
of  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire  vrat. 
committed.  In  this  situation  he  became  aa 
object  of  jealous V  to  the  Medo-Persian  nobles^ 
who  knowing  hts  integrity  to  be  unimpeach* 
able,  took  advantage  of  the  vanity  and  weak* 
ness  of  Darius  to  obtain  a  decree,  which  they 
were  sure  Daniel's  religious  principles  would, 
lead  him  to  disobey,  and  by  that  means  prove 
the  occasion  of  lus  ruin*    Bj  that  dc^se  ail 
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persons  were  forbidden  to  put  up  any  petitfon 
whatsoever  to  God  or  man,  excepting  to  th« 
•    king,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  upon  pain  of 
being  cast  into  the  lions'  den.     But  as  Daniel 
would  not  permit  the  interference  of  any  hu- 
man tribunal  to  prevent   the  exercise   of  his 
duties  towards  the  God  of  Heaven,  and  con- 
tinu<-d  without  condealment  daily  to  perform 
his   di^votions,    his    enemies    accused  him  of 
breaking  the  solemn^ law  of  the  state,  and  de- 
manded that  he  should  suffer  the  punishment 
due  to  his  crhme.     After  ineffectual  endeavours 
to  save  Daniel  from  the  consequences  of  that 
fatal  decree,  which  flattery  had  induced  him  to 
pass,  Darius  was  obliged  to  resign  his  faithful 
iervant  to  the  malice  of  his  accusers,  who  has- 
tened to  pat  the  dreadful  sentence  into  execu- 
tion.   By  tlie  providence  of  God,  however,  he 
was  miraculously  preserved  from  the  fury  of 
the  lions,  asid  restored  to  his  honours  and  dig- 
nities, which  he  appears  to  have  retained  until 
the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Persian,  when  he  died 
tt  a  very  advanced  age.     His  predictions  en- 
title him  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  arc  so  deters 
mitete  arid  clear,  'a»H  have  been  so  exactly 
illustrated   by  Ae  Xivetits   which  liave   taken 
place  in  the  great  monarchies  of  Assyria,  Per- 
sia, Greece,  and  ]R.ome,  that  they  constStntc 
some  of  the  mdst  weighty  testimonies  in  favour 
^f  the  trilth  of   revelation.     His   prophecies 
concenrfng  the  Messiah,  in  particular,  are  of 
tfie*  first  importance  in  establishing  the  divine 
pretensions  of  Christianity.     And  what  he  says 
respecting  thelattcr  times  of  the  fourth  monarchy 
is  also  hi^y  interesting.      Porphyry  among 
the  ancients,  and,  after  his  example,  Collins 
aniong  tiie  modems,  have  made  use  of  much 
labour  and  art  in  attempting  to  disprove  the 
antiquity  and  genuineness  of  these  prophesies. 
A  very  exceUent  abstract  of  St.  Jerome's  an- 
swer to  the  former,  with  additional  observa*- 
tionsj  may  be  seen  in  Lardner's  Collection  of 
ancient  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies  to  the 
Truth    of   the  Christian  Religion,    vol.   IIL 
ch.  xxxvii.  §  3  and  4.  Under  the  article  Collins 
we  have   already  particularised  the  principal 
of  his  answerers.     The  book   of   Daniel  is 
writtenpardy  in  Hebrew,  and  partly  in  Chal- 
dee«    The  latter  language,  is  used  in  describing 
die  events  concerning  uie  Babylonian  empire ; 
mett  probably  for  £e  greater  convenience  of 
the  people  more  immediately  interested  in  them. 
The  latest  and  best  English  version  of  this  pro- 
phet, with  an  excellent  preliminary  dissertation, 
and  notes  critical,  historicar,  and  explanatory, 
«i9  guUidicd  by  the  xevereod  Thomas  Wiotle^ 


in  the  year  179a.      Book  of  Damtl^'  pAssim. 
Arte.  Univirs.Hist.  wis.  IF.  and  V.  8w. — M. 

DANIEL,  Arnold,  a  Proven9:il  poet,  was 
a  gentleman  of  Tarrascon,  and  lived  in  the 
twelfth  century  under  Alphonso  I.  count  of 
Provence.  His  poems  have  been  imitated  by 
Petrarch,  who  had  a  high,  esteem  for  him,  and 
in  his  **  Trionfo  d*Amore"  names  Daniel  as 
the  most  worthy  of  his  nation.  Dante  likewise 
speaks  favourably  of  him.  Among  his  works 
the  most  considerable  is  that  which  he  con>- 
posed  against  the  errors  of  paganism,-  under 
the  title  of  '*  Las  Phantaumasias  del  Pagani»- 
mo."  He  dedicated  a  moral  piece  to  king 
Philip  Augustus.     He  died  about  1 189.    Mff 

DANIELj  Gabriel,  a  French  writer,  par- 
ticularly known  as  an  historian,  was  borti  «t 
Rouen  in  1649.  He  entered  among  the  Jesuits 
in  1667,  and  taught  tar  some  years  in  their 
colleges.  He  resided  several  years  at  Rouen^ 
■and  thence  was  Called  to  Paris  to  take  the 
office  of  librarian  in  tlie  house  of  the. order- 
After  a  life  of  assiduoBS  study,  he  died  at  Paris 
in  1728.  Of  his  numerous  pufalicationt/' ihe 
prlnoipal  are  the  foUowin^ : :  <^  Le  Vo^go  4I1 
jtfondede' Descartes,"  1690,  1701  idds.is-a  rer 
futation  of  the  system  of  that  author,  intror 
duced  by  an  ingenious  fiction;  it  has  :beeti 
translated  into  Latin,  Italian,  arid  Englishh 
^  Dissertatio  de  judiciis  criricorum,  &  miperi 
mterprietis  Gallici,  super  loco  Sancti  Chtysosr 
tomif  &c.*'  1^91-:  the  purpose  of  this  worii;  h 
to  defend  Chrysostom  from  the  dHurge  of  Nda- 
tprianism,  to  which  a  French  translajion  of  one 
of  his  homilies  had  given  rise.  **  ]£ntreticn^ 
de  Qeanthe  Sc  d'Eudoxe  sur  les  Lettres  Pro- 
vinciales,"  1694*)  this  is  an  elaborate  defence 
of  the  society  of  Jesuits  against  die  famous 
work  of  Paschal)  it  was  greatly  extolled  by 
his  brethren,  but  was  nicapable  of  rivalling  or 
destroying  the  effect  of  the  solid  and  witty 
performance  it  attempted  to  refute.  **  Histoir& 
de  France  depuis  TEstablissemcnt  de  la  Mo^ 
narchie  Franfoise :" '  this  is  the  author's  most 
Considerable  and  celebrated  work ;  it  has  pass* 
ed  through  several  editions,  of  whidi  the  most 
complete,  with  several  additions,  was  published 
by  P.  Grifiet,  in  seventeen  vols.  4to>,  1 756.  The 
history  of  France  by  Daniel  is  the  Tival  of  that  of 
Mezerai,  and  the  author  preceded  it  by  a  severe 
and  illiberal  attack  upon  that  historian,  attempt- 
ing to  render  his  work  odious  and  suspected  to 
all  the  orders  ^of  the  state.  Voltaire  in  his 
Siiclc  de  Louis  XIV.  thus  speaks  of  DanieFs 
history :  ^  He  has  rectified  ^e  fiiults  of  Meze- 
j:ai  coacomiag^  the  first  and  second  race*    It 
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.has  been  objected  to  hini)  that  his  diction  is 
not  always  sufficiently  pure,  that  his  style  is 
ctoo  £eeble,  that  he  does  not  interest,  that  he  is 
no  paintcTi  that  he  has  not  gtren  sufficient  in- 
formation concerning  usages,  manners,  and 
iaws ;  that  his  history  is  a  long  detail  of  war- 
like operations,  in  which  a  writer  of  his  profes- 
sion is  almost  always  mistaken.. . . His  great  fau^^ 
is  not  to  have  been  informed  of  the  rights  of  the 
nation,  or  to  havp  concealed  them.  He  has 
•ciitirely  omitted  the  cdebrated  states  of  1^55- 
He  has  spoken  of  the  popes,  and  especially  of 
•the  great  and  good  king  Henry  IV^  only  as  a 
Jesuit  5  no  knowledge  of  the  finances,  ncnie  of 
-die  internal  condition  .of  the  kingdom,  or  of  its 
manners."  From  this  character  it  will  appear 
*hoW  fiar  father  Daniel,  though  an  industrious 
and  exact  writer,  was  from  possessing  the 
^qualities  of  a  genuine  historian.  Indeed,  it 
ecems  impossible  for  one  devoted  to  tjie  infee- 
fKsts  of  a  particular  order,  to  write  history 
widi  an  CHlarffed  and  impartial  spirit.  **  His- 
•toire  de  la  Milice  Francoise,''  two  vols.  4ta. 
1 721  $  this  is  a  curious  derail  of  the  successive 
chafiges  in  the  French  military  e9tabli;}hment 
Aom  the  earliest  Mriods  lo  the  end  of  .the 
feign  of  Lewis  XlV;  Ji  great  number  of  tem- 
Mravy  fuUkations,  on  tile  disputes  pKvalenc  in 
nis  time  betwec^i  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists, 
proceeded  from  his  fertUe  pen.  Most  of  them 
<are  contained*  in  the  collection  of  his  ^*  Philo- 
'sophical.  Theological,  Apologetical,  and  Critical 
Work«,'*itbrcenrQls..4J^o.  1724.  MorerL  N9tdv. 
Diet.  Ifat.-^A. 

DANIEL,  Samubl,  an  English  poet  and 
liistorian,  the  son  of  a  music  master,  was  bom 
•near  Taunton  in  1562.,  He  was  admitted  a 
x:o?nmoner  of  Magdalen-hall,  Oxford, -in  1579, 
and  continued  at  the  university  about  three 
•years.  Without  following  any  particular  pro- 
lesston,  he  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and 
appears  to  have  resided  some  time  in  the 
family  x)i  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  He  was  tutor 
to  Ann  Clifford,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
countess  Pembroke,  Dorset,  and  Montgomery. 
Upon  the  death  of  Spenser,'  he  was  appointed 
poet-laureat  to  queen  Elizabeth.  Iii  the  reign 
of  James  i.  he  was  made  groom  of  the  privy- 
4:hamber  to  the  queen-consoi*  Ann  of  Denmark. 
Towar/ds  the  jclose  of  his  life  he  retired  to  a 
farm  which  he  possessed  at  Beckington,  near 
-Philip's  Norton,  Somersetshire,  where  he  died 
in  1619.  He  was  married,  hut  left  no  issue. 
Daniel  in  his  time  enjoyed  considerable  cepu- 
tadon  as  a  poet.  His  poetical  works  consist  of 
Epistles,  Pastorals,  Tragedies,  Miscellaneous 
^^eces^  and  an  Heroic  roem^'  in  eight  books^ 


on  the  civil  wars  tietween  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  As  none  of  these  ^are  in  the 
present  course  of  English  reading,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  Into  a  discussion  of  their  merits. 
It  seems  agreed,  that  Daniel's  versification  is, 
for  his  time,  neat  and  smooth,  that  he  is  little 
tainted  with  pedantry  or  conceit,  that  he  fre- 
quently touches  the  true  pathetic,  and  happily 
displays  the  various  turns  of  passion ;  but  that 
he  was  not  capable  of  reaching  the  heights  of 
poetry,  and  frequently  becomes  flat  and  prosaic. 
He  is  perhaps  more  respectable  as  an  historian. 
He  wrote  two  parts  of  a  "  Hist<nry  of  Eng- 
land,'*^  1 6 13,  161 8,  coming  down  to  the  end  of ' 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  j  of  this  work  the  nar- 
ration is  said  to  be  clear,  concise,  and  simple  ; 
the  diction  such  as  would  be  thought  pure  and 
polished  in  a  much  more  modern  writer ;  and 
the  reflections  those  of  a  ncan  of  sense  and 
judgment.  It  was  much  approved  in  his^me, 
and  went  through  several  editions.  One  John 
Trussei,  an  alderman  of  Winchester,  continhed 
it  to  the  end  of  Ricbasd  IIL  but  with  inferior 
execution.  Biog.  Briton.  Nicboisanf/  Hist. 
Libr, — A. 

DANTE,  Alighieri,  the  first  great  poet 
produced  by  Italy  on  the  revival  of  letters^  ^nd 
still  the  object  of  her  warm  admiration,  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1265.  His  father's  name 
was  Alighiero  degli  Alighleri,  descended  from 
a  family  of  that  name  in  Ferrara.  His  mother 
was  named  Bella.  Their  son  was  originallj 
railed  Durante^  but  this,  according  to  the  Flo* 
xentine  custom  of  using  diminutives  through 
familiarity^or  endearment,  was  contracted  to 
Dante.  The  account  of  his  horoscope,  and  of 
a  vision  of  his  mother's  when  pregnant  of  him^ 
given  by  his  early  biomphersy  is  only  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  proof  of  his  after  celebrity ;  and 
probably  much  of  what  has  been  related  of  his 
youthful  love  of  Bice,  or  Beatrice,  is  a  fiction 
of  similar  origin.  At  a. tender  age  he  viras  in- 
troduced to  the  study  as  well  of  the.  graver 
sciences,  as  of  polite  literature,  under  the  cele- 
brated Brunetto  Latini ;  and  he  possessed  the 
further  advantage  of  an  intimacy  with  the  ac- 
complished Guido  Cavalcanti.  He  also  attach- 
ed himself  to  the  professors  of  the  ornamental 
arts  who  flourished  at  that  period;  as  the 
painter  Giotto,  and  several  of  the  most  eminent 
musicians.  With  respect  to  Italian  poetry,  he 
is  said  'to  have  been  his  own  master,  yet  he 
doubtless  received  assistance  in  forpiing^  his 
taste  from  the  ppets,  such  as  they  were,;  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted.  His  natural  dispo- 
sition was  thoughtful  and  melancholic,  but 
joined  with  that  fervour  and  earnestness  which 
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h  usually  the  concomitant  of  genius.     He  took 
mp  arms  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  was 
present  at  two  battles,  one  against  the  Aretines 
in  1289,  the  other  gainst  nie  Pisans  in  1290. 
In  1 29 1  he  married  Gemma,  the  daughter  of 
Manetto  de'  Donati.     This  union  appears  not 
to  have  been  a  happy  one,  for  on  account  of  a 
disagreement   in  temper  he  entirely  separated 
himself  from  his  wife  after  she  had  borne  him 
several  children.     He  entered  into  public  life, 
and  was  considerably  employed  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Florentine  republic.     Mention  is  made  of 
fourteen  embassies  which  he  sustained,  but  it  is 
dtfEcuIt  to  find  room  for  all  these  in  the  years 
«f  his  residence  in  his  native  city.     He  was 
also  one  of  the  priors  or  chief  magistrates  of 
Florence  in  1300,  an  honour  which  proved  the 
source  of  all  his  misfortunes.     At  that  period 
all  the  towns  of  Italy  were  distracted  bv  the 
opposite  parties  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines ; 
and  in  Florence  a  further  division  took  place  into 
the  factions  of  the  Neri  and  Bianchi,  or  Blacks 
and  Whites.     Dante,  who  belonged  to  the  lat- 
ter, opposed  a  project  of  sending  for  Charles  of 
Valois,  brother    to  Philip   the  Fair,   king  of 
France,  in  order  to  quiet  the  disturbances  of 
the  city.     He  was,  however,  overruled,  and  the 
))arty  of  the  Whites  was  in  consequence  banish- 
ed from  Florence.  '  In  January,  1302,  Dante, 
then  embassador  to  pope  Boniface  VIII.  was 
condemned'  to  a  fine  of  8000  lires,  and  two 
^years'  exile;  and  in  default  of  payment,  his 
goods  were  to  h6  sequestered,  as  in  efiect  they 
were.     From  a  sentence  discovered  thirty  years 
since  in  the  archives  of  Florence,  it  appears,  that 
party  rancour  against  the  exiles  proceeded  so 
far,  that,  upon  a  grievous  charge  of  fraud  and 
extortion  of  various  kinds,  Dante,  with  a  num- 
ber of  others,  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive 
in  case  he  should  fall  into  the  power  of  the 
Florentine  community.     Dante,  however,   did 
not  immediately  quit  Tuscany,  but  remained  to 
assist  in  various  attempts  made  by  the  Whites 
for  their  restoration,    though   unsuccessfully. 
His   first  refuge  appears  to  have  been  at  the 
court  of    the  Scaligers  of   Verona.     Of  the 
princes  of  this  famUy,  he  who  is  called  Can 
Grande  della  Scala  was  the  particular  patron  of 
Dante,  as  he  was  likewise  of  many  other  per- 
sons eminent  for  their  talents.     But  there  was 
a  roughness  and  sarcastic  freedom  abouf  the  poet, 
which  ill  fitted  him  for  a  life  of  courtly  depend- 
ence ;    and   a  circumstance   recorded  of  him 
probably  shortened  his  abode  in  Verona.     A 
buffoon  one  day  having  been  introduced  to  the 
noble  company,  whom  he  greatly  diverted  by 
his  comic  gestures  and  licentious  jocularity) 


Can  turned  to  Dante,  andask^d  him  the  reason 
why  this  man  should  be  so  much  more  gene- 
rally beloved  than  himself;  "  You  need  not  be 
surprised  at  this,"  retorted  Dante,  "  if  you  re- 
collect that  similitude  of  manners  is  the  chief 
bond-  of  friendship."  There  was  too  much 
truth  in  this  remark  to  render  it  agi^eeable. 
Dante  is  afterwards  traced  to  Padua,  to  Luni- 
giana  in  the  palace  of  the  marquis  Malaspina, 
to  Urbino,  Bologna,  and  various  other  places. 
And,  as  the  Italian  cities  could  not  contend 
with  each  other  for  his  birth,  they  have  dis- 
played their  attachment  to  his  memory  by  ad- 
vancing counter-claims  of  being  the  place  of 
nativity  of  his  famous  poem,  the  **  Divina 
Commedia."  When  Henry  of  Luxemburg  was 
elected  emperor,  Dante  sedulously  paid  court 
to  him,  hoping  a  restoration  to  his  country 
through  his  means.  He  wrote  a  letter  in  his 
favour  to  the  Italian  princes  and  the  Roman, 
senators ;  and  he  urged  by  another  letter  the 
emperor  himself  to  take  arms  against  the  Flo- 
rentines. Henry,  in  13 11,  made,  an  attempt 
upon  Florence ;  but  without  success,  and  lus 
death  in  13 13  cut  off  all  the  hopes  of  Dante» 
whose  hostile  endeavours  against  his  country 
were  repaid  by  a  sentence  of  perpetual  banish- 
ment. It  is  supposed  to  have  been  after  this 
Eeriod  that  he  made  a  journey  to  Paris,  where 
e  alleviated  his  cares  by  engaging  in  the  stu- 
dies of  the  university.  He  even  made  a  public 
display  of  his  literary  talents,  by  holding  a  so- 
lemn disputation  on  some  theological  questions, 
in  whichi  according  to  the  manner  of  the  agey 
he  was  well  versed.  From  this  time  he  seems, 
to  have  roved  some  years  about  Italy  in  an  in- 
digent and  distressed  condition,  till  he  was 
kindly  received  in  the  city  of  Ravenna  by  its 
lord,  Guido  Novella  da,  Polenta,  a  liberal  patron 
of  letters,  and  himself  a  proficient  in  them. 
He  was  employed  ,  by  Cuido  in  some  political 
negociations,  and  was  sent  to  Venice  m  order 
to  compromise  a  quarrel  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween him  and  the  republic.  The  Venetians,, 
however,  were  so  exasperated  against  Guido, 
that  the V  refused  to  admit  Dante  to  an  au- 
dience ;  by  which  sli^hfc  he  was  so.  much  afiect- 
ed,  that  Soon  after  his  return  to  Ravenna,  he 
died  on  the  14th  September,  1321.  His  patron 
gave  him  an  honourable  funeral,  pronounced^ 
an  oration  over  his  remains,  and  rais<fd  a  mo- 
nument to  his  memory,  which  was  afterwards, 
decorated  with  a  statue  and  other  ornaments  by 
Bernardo  Bembo,  prsetor  of  Ravenna.  The 
tomb  was  repaired  in  1692  by  cardinal  Do- 
menico  Maria  Corsi,  legate  of  Romagna ;  and. 
a  new  and  more  sumptuous  one  was  erected,  in* 
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.1780  by  the  legate  cardinal  Gonzaga,  bearing 
the  inscription, 

DantiAligherio,  PoeU  siii  temporls  prim9f  Rcjti' 
iutori  poiiHoru  intmamtath. 

His  countrymen,  the  Florentines,  cbmpfti- 
sated  their  enmity  to  this  great  man  during 
life,  by  their  zealous  attempts  to  obtain  his  re- 
mains, and  afford  them  an  honourable  repose 
in  his  native  city  ;  and  his  congenial  and  warm 
admirer,  the  sublime  Michael-Angelo,  offered 
gratuitously  to  execute  a  monument  which 
would  have  been  worthy  of  the  poet ;  but  Rzr 
"venaa  would  not  resign  her  deposit. 

The  person  of  Dante  is  described  by  Bocca^ 
CIO  as  of  middle  stature,  with  a  long  face,  an 
ai|«uliQC  note,  large  eyes, ,  a  prcjecting  under- 
jaw,  a  dark  complexion,  black  and  curkd  hair 
aitd  beard,  and  a  pensive  and  melancholy  ex- 
pression in  his  countenance.  His  gait  was 
composed,  his  manners  grave  and  sedate,  his 
address  courteous  and  civil,  his  dress  decorous, 
fab  way  of  living  extx^melv  temperate.  Vil- 
tani  gives  a  portrait  somewnat  different  in  the 
^norai  part,  representing  him  as  presumptuous 
and  reserved,  and  too  much  of  the  philosopher 
to  converse  agreeably  with  the  qnleamed  ;  and 
'we  have  seen  above  that  there  was  a  causticity 
about  him  which  made  him  apt  to  give  offence. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  singularly  absent ;  and 
4m  instance  of  this  is  related,  in  which,  having 
accidentally  met  with  a  book  in  an  apothecary's 
^op  that  he  had  long  sought,  he  stood  to  read 
it,  leaning  on  a  bench,  ^om  noon  to  vespers, 
^without  being  roused  from  hh  distraction  by 
the  tumult  of  a  great  wedding  passing  through 
4he  adjacent  street. 

Dante  was  a  writer  both  in  Latin  and  Ita- 
fian,  as,  indeed,  few  eminent  persons  of  the 
4ea!rly  ages  contented  themselves  with  the  repu- 
tation to  be  derived  from  compositions  in  the 
Teraacuhx  tongue.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
^rho  attempted  to  revive  Latin  poetrv  in  a  clas- 
sical taste ;  and  two  eclogues  which  he  has  left, 
though  far  from  the  purity  of  the  best  models, 
display  a  laudable  emulation  of  antiquity.  He 
:fvrote  in  Latin  also  three  epistles ;  one  to  the 
government  of  Florence,  complaining  of  his 
exile  i  one  to  the  emperor  Henry ;  and  one  to 
ithe  Italiim  cardin.Js,  exhorting  them  to  choose 
a  pope  of  their  own  nation.  Another  Latin 
virork,  was  his  book  **  De  Monarchia/'  in  which 
ht  uadirrtnok,  j^s  a  Ghibdline,  to  defend  the 
Ytghts  of  the  empire.  In  that  language  he  also 
compoFcd  his  books  '*  De  Vulgari  Eioquentia," 
'a  curious  record  of  the  early  state  of  the  Ita- 
lian idiam,  aiid  the  writers  in  it.    This  was 


only  known  in  its  Italian  version  till  t$J% 
when  the  original  Latin  was  published  at  F^ris. 
In  his  native  tongue  he  composed,  while  youngs 
a  work  entitled,  *'  Vita  Nuova,''  which  relates 
the  story  of  his  juvenile  amours  with  Beatrice, 
mixed  with  various  other  pieces.  During  his 
banishment  he  composed  twenty  '^  Canzoni,*' 
moral  iind  amatory,  on  some  of  which  he  after- 
wards wrote  commentaries.  He  likewise  ren- 
dered into  Italian  verse  the  penitential  psalms, 
the  Apostle*s  creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and 
other  pious  compositions.  £ut  the  fame  of  aH 
the  writings  above  mentioned  has  been  obscur- 
ed by  the  celebrated  work  which  has  immor*- 
talised  the  name  of  Dante,  that  to  which  he 
gave  the  title  of  «  Commcdia."  Why  he 
uius  entitled  it  has  been  a  matter  of  great  con- 
troversy, but  the  most  probable  reason  seems 
to  be,  that  it  was  on  account  of  its  being  writ- 
ten neither  in  the  tragic  nor  the  elegiac  sryle^ 
but  in  that  middle  style  which  was  anciently 
judged  to  belong  to  comedy.  In  subject  it  has 
certainly  no  relation  to  comedy,  usually  so  call- 
ed, being  the  description  of  a  vision,  us  which 
the  author  is  led  through  hell,  purgatory,  and 
paradise.  From  such  a  design,  and  at  such  a 
period,  it  is  noC  wonderful  that  a  most  extra- 
ordinary con^osition  has  proceeded,  unlike  any 
thing  else  id  poetry }  full  of  extravagances,  bot 
affording  passages  of  singular  strengdi  and  sub- 
limity. It  is  allowed  uat  its  images  are  fro- 
quently  strange  and  unnatural;  that  in  many 
parts  it  is  languid  and  unsufierably  tedious  ; 
that  the  versification  is  often  extremely  hard, 
and  the  rhymes  forced  and  ludicrous;  and  that 
it  abounds  in  gross  faults  which  no  man  of 
sense  can  pardon  :  yet  its  admirers  affirm  that 
no  work  of  Italian  poetry  bears  such  a  stamp 
of  origiilal  and  sublime  genius,  and  that  in 
grandeur  of  conception,  warmth  of  feeling, 
and  energy  of  expression,  in  that  vivid  force 
which  carries  the  reader  out  of  himself,  no 
composition  of  modern  times  can  compare  with 
it.  The  gold,  however,  is  in  small  proportion 
to  the  dross ;  and  in  order  to  relish  Dante,  as 
well  as  the  other  geniuses  of  a  rude  and  barb;^ 
rous  age,  the  mind  must  be  prepared  by  a  kind 
of  artificial  enthusiasm,  which  can  scarcely  be 
attained  by  any  but  a  countryman  of  the  writer, 
early  habituated  to  admire  him  and  feel  pride 
in  his  glory.  The  great  poem  of  Dantf  had 
scarcely  appeared,  before  it  became  the  object 
of  universal  admiration  throughout  all  Italy. 
Copies  of  it  were  multiplied,  and  commenta- 
ries written  for  its  illustration.  These,  indeed, 
it  required  ;  for  it  abounded  still  more  in  lofty 
and  mysterious  notions  appertaining  to  the  phU 
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losopky  and  theology  of  the  age,  than  in  poeti* 
eal  fancies.  Conformably  to  the  taste  of  the 
times,  these  speculations  Sippear  to  have  inte- 
rested the  public  much  more  than  those  parts 
of  the  poem  which  would  engage  a  modem 
reader ;  but  it  is  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the 
power  of  Dante's  genius,  that  he  could  obtain 
.  an  authority  in  these  points  which  rendered  a 
discussion  of  hi»  opinions  so  serious  and  im- 
portant a  business.  Two  sons  of  the  poet 
were  among  his  &rst  commentators ;  and  with- 
in the  same  century,  in.  1373,  a  chair  was 
established  at  Florence  for  the  express  purpose 
of  explaining  Dante  to  the  public,  which  was 
first  occupied  by  Boccacio.  The  editions  of 
Dante's  Commedia  have  been  innumerable; 
the  best  is  accounted  that  of  Venio;  in  three  vols. 
4to.  1757.     Tirahofchu     Elogi  balianl — A. 

DANTI,  Ignatius,  an  eminent  Italian  ma- 
thematician of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a 
native  of  Perugia,  and  descended  from  a 
family  of  which  several  members  were  eminent 
Ad  the  arts  and  sciences.  His  father,  Guilio, 
was  a  mathematician  and  architect.  His  own 
secular  name  was  PeUegrino,  which  he  ex- 
changed for  Ignazio  on  entering  into  the  order 
of  Dominicans.  Applving  assiduously  to  the 
study  of  madiematics,  ne  made  so  great  a  pro- 
gress, that  he  was  invited  to  Florence  by  the 
grand  duke  Cosmo,  who  treated  him  with 
much  regard,  and  gave  him  ample  encourage- 
ment. He  left  there,  as  monuments  of  his 
scientific  knowledge,  a  marble  quadrant,  and 
equinoctial  and  meridian  line,  on  the  front  of 
the  church  of  St.  Maria  Novella.  He  also 
made  for  the  grand  duke  several  fine  geogra- 
phic charts  and  maps  of  the  world.  After  the 
death  of  Cosmo,  ne  removed  to  Bologna,  in 
the  university  of  which  city  he  occupied  the 
mathematical  chair;  and  he  perpetuated  his 
fame  as  an  astronomer  by  tracing,  in  1576,  the 
grand  meridian  in  the  church  of  St.  Petronius, 
which  was  afterwards  perfected^  by  Cassini. 
In  1577  he  went  to  Perugia,  where  he  drew 
many  geographical  charts.  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
invited  him  to  Rome,  and  employed  him  in  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ma'ps  of  Italy  in  the  Vatican  gallery. 
He  rewarded  him  with  the  bishopric  of  Alatri, 
which  he  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy.  He  died 
in  1586,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  Of  the  works 
which  he  composed  the  princq>al  are :  <^  The 
Mathematical  Sciences  reduced  to  a  tabular 
Form ;"  a  treatise  "  On  ,the  Use  and  Con- 
struction of  the  Astrolabe ;"  and  «*  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  two  Rules  of  the  practical  Per* 
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spective  of  BarozzL**  He  had  a  brother  nameA 
Vincenty  first  a  goldsmith,  then  an  eminent 
sculptor,  who  was  employed  in  the  Escurial. 
TirahschL — A. 

DANTZ,  or  Danz,  John-  Andrew,  s 
learned  German  lutheran  divine,  was  born  in 
the  year  1654,  at  Sandhusen,  a  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gotha.  His  promising  ta- 
lents and  early  attachment  to  study,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  patronage  of  diike  Frederic, 
at  whose  expence  he  was  supported  in  the 
schools  where  he  received  his  preparatory  edu- 
cation, and  afterwards  at  the  university  of 
Wittemberg.  In  the  year  1676  he  took  his 
degree  of  M.A. }  after  which  he  resided  for 
some  time  at  Hamburgh,  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
fiting by  the  instructions  of  some  learned  Jewa 
in  that  city,  in  perfecting  his  acquaintance  widi 
the  Hebrew  language,  antiquities,  and'  rabbini- 
cal writings.  1mm  Hamburgh  he  travelled  to 
Holland  and  to  England,  in  miich  countries  he 
formed  respectable  and  learned  connections. 
On  his  return  to  Germany  he  determined  to 
settle  in  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  was 
at  first  qiade  professor-extraordinary,  and  after* 
wards  professor-in-ordinary  of  the  oriental  lan« 
guages.  The  reputation  which  he  acquired  ia 
this  department  was  very  considerable,  and  se- 
cured to  him  a  numerous  list  of  pupils.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  tneological 
chair,  which  he  filled  with  equal  credit  and 
success.  He  died  of  an  apoplectic  stroke  in 
the  vear  1717.  Among  the  works  which  he 
left  oehind  hrni,  abounding  in  genuine  and  pro- 
found learning,  are,  Hebrew  and  Chaddee 
grammars;  *'  Sinceritas  sacrae  Scriptune  ve- 
teris  Testamenti  triumphant,  &c/'  4to.  171^  ; 
various  dissertations^  in  Latin,  against  me 
Jews,  on  Jewish  antiquities,,  and  on  difierent 
theological  topics  \  and  trandations  of  several 
rabbinical  treatises*      Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet. 

DARIUS  I.  kine  of  Persia,  was  the  son  of 
Hyttaspes,  a  noble  Persian  of  the  royal  race  of 
Achiemeiies,  who  was  a  commander  under 
Cyrus  .the  Great,  and  was  made  governor  of 
the  province  of  Persia  by  Cambyses.  On  the 
usurpation  of  the  throne  by  Smerdis  the  mage, 
who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Cyrus,  Darius, 
who  was  apprised  of  the  imposture,  came  to 
Susa  with  the  purpose  of  killing  the  usurper. 
Finding  there  that  six  other  nobles  had  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  with  the  same  design,  he 
associated  himself  with  them.  They  forced 
their  way  into  the  palace,  and  after  some  resist- 
ancci  Smerdis  fled  inta  an  inner  apartment^ 
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^hitter  be  whs  pursued  by  Darius  and  Go- 
bryas-  While  the  latter  held  him  fast  in  his 
arms,  Dariu^  dispatched  him  with  his  poniard  ; 
and  the  people,  who  assembled  at  the  tumult, 
approved  the  deed,  and  massacred  almost  the 
whole  order  of  mages.  The  seven  conspirators 
then  consulted  about  the  settlement  of  the 
state,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  repair 
at  sun-rise  to  a  place  without  the  city,  on 
horseback,  when  he  whose  horse  first  neighed 
should  be  proclaimed  sole  sovereign.  By  the 
contrivance  of  Darius's  groom,  who  had  caused 
his  master's  horse  to  cover  a  mare  upon  the 
same  spot  the  preceding  evening,  the  signal  de-«. 
clared  in  his  favour,  and  he  was  accordingly 
raised  to  the  Persian  throne,  B.C.  521.  Such 
is  the  story  of  his  elevation  as  related  by  Hero- 
dotus, our  only  authority  for  most  of  the  events 
of  this  reign ;  and  though  it  has  somewhat  of  a 
fabulous  air,  the  mode  of  election  seems  not 
unsuitable  to  the  manners  of  the  age  and  coun- 
try. Darius,  on  his  accession,  married  Atossa 
and  Artystona,  daughters  of  Cyrus,  and  other 
wives.  He  divided  the  whole  empire  into 
twenty  satrapies  or  governments,  and  appointed 
a  certain  tribute  to  be  paid  by  each,  that  of 
Persia  excepted^  At  the  beginning  of  his 
reigff  he  put  to  death  Intaphernes,  one  of  the 
^ix  nobles  his  competitors,  on  pretence  of  an 
outrage  he.  had  committed  at  the  palace  gates, 
but  probaUy'  through  jealousy  of  his  influence. 
He  permitted  the  Jews  to  resume  the  building 
of  their  temple,,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
xneans  of  some  malicious  insinuations  of  the 
Samarit^is.  -  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  the 
Babylonians,  oppressed  by  taxes,  revolted,  after 
having  made  prtpararions  for  a  long^  resistance. 
Darius  besieged  Babylon  ineffectually  for  a- 
year  and  eight  months.  At  length  Zopyrus, 
one  of  his  principal  officers,  in  his  zeal  for  the 
king's  service,  disfigured  himself  by  cutting  ofi^ 
his  nose  and  ears  ;  and  pretending  that  this  was< 
a  punishment  inflicted  upon  him  "hy  command 
of  the  king,  went  over  to  the  enemy^  and  ob-' 
tained  their  confidence.  This  he  employed  to 
betray  the  gates  to  the  Persian  army,  which 
entered,  and  took  the  city.  Darius  reduced 
the  height  of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  impaled 
3000  of  those  who  were  most  active  in  the  re- 
volt, and  then  attended  to  ijie  repeopling  of  the 
place,  by  sending  to  it  a  large  levy  of  women 
from  the  neighbouring  provinces,  to  supply  the 
loss  of  a  great  number  whom  theJBabylonians 
themselves  had  massacred  at  the  beginning  of 
the  siege,  in  order  to  lessen  the  consumption  of 
}>roviston8.  Such  wer€  the  cruelties  of  those 
times !    He  magnificently  rewarded   Zopyrus 


for  his.  service ;  and  it  13  said  that  he  cou!<r 
never  afterwards  look  on  the  mangled  pcrsoa- 
of  that  devoted  subject  without  tears. 

Darius  next,  inflamed  with  the  ambition  of 
conquest,  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Scythians  inhabiting  the  country  between  the 
Ister  and  Tanais   (Danube   and   Don).      He 
marched  with  a  vast  army  to  tlie  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus,  which  he  crossed  on  a  bridge  of  boats, 
and  after  reducing  all  Thrace,  advanced  to  the 
Danube.    This  he  crossed  on  another  bridge,, 
and  then  entered  Scythia.    These  wary  barba-- 
rians  declined  meeting  the  Persian  army  in  the- 
field,  but,  laying  waste  their  own  country,  con*^ 
tinued  retiring,   till  Darius  found  himself  in- 
danger  of  losing  his  whole  army  by  want  and 
fatigue.     He  was  at  length  obliged  to  quit  his; 
camp  in  the  night,  leaving  behind  him  the  sick, 
and  invalids,  and  to  return  with  all  speed  to- 
the  Danube.     He  had  committed  the  guard  of* 
the  bridge  over  this  river  to  the  Ionian  Greeks, . 
who  were  strongly  solicited  by  the  Scythians  to- 
break  it  down,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the- 
Persians.     Many  of  their  own  commanders  ap- 
proved the  proposal,  as  a  sure  method  to  enable  ^ 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  throw  oflF  the  Persian 
yoke  i   but  Hystiaeus,  chief,  of  Miletus,  per- 
suaded them  to  remain  iaithful  to  their  trusts 
Darius  then  repassed  the  Danube,  and  leaving, 
part  of  his  army  in  Thrace,,  returned  with  the 
rest,  extremely  diminished,  to  Lesser  Asia. 

Concerning  the  alleged  conquest  of  India  by 
Darius,  though  so  important  an  even^  we  have 
a  very  meagre  lelatioji.  It  is  said  that  he  sent 
an  exploratory  fleet  down  the  river  Indus,  which., 
proceeding  to  the  ocean,  sailed  round  the  coast  as. 
far  as  the  straits  of  Babelmandel,  and  entering 
the  Red  sea,  came  to  a  port  in  Egypt  after  a 
voyage  of  thirty  months ;  and  that  from  the 
report  of  his  discoveries  made  by  Scylax  the 
commander,  Darius  invaded  India  with  a  large 
army,  and  reduced  iu  In  all  probability,  how- 
ever, hijt  conquests  were  confined  to  the  dis- 
trictj»  bordering  the  river.  A  revolt  of  thc- 
lonians,  excited  by  Aristagoras  and  favoured 
by  Hystiaeus,  next  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
governors  under  the  Persian  king.  The  lonians, 
aided  by  the  Athenians,  took  and  burnt  Sardis, . 
but  were  afterwards  defeated.  The  war  con-, 
tinued  some  rime  longet,  but  ended  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  lonians,  and  the  death  of  Aris- 
tagoras. Hystiaeus  was  likewise  put  to  death, 
much  to  the  regret  of  Darius,  who  could  not 
forget  the  essential  service  he  bad  received, 
from  him  in  his  retutn  from  Scythia.  The  in*-. 
tcrferenpe  of  the  Athenians  in  this  war  was  sos 
warmly  resented  by  the  Persian  king,  that:  he 
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revived  upon  an  expedition  against  Greecft, 
The  conduct  of  this  was  committed  to  Mardo- 
Tiius,  the  son  of  Gobryas,  who  marched  through 
Thrace  into  Macedonia,  which  submitted   to 
his  arms.     But  as  he  was  proceeding  south- 
ivards,  his  fleet  was  almost  ruined  by  a  storm, 
and  his  land-forces  underwent  great  loss  from 
the  attack  of  a  Thracian  tribe ;  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  return  ingloriously  into  Asia.     Da- 
rius, however,  would  not  relinouish  his    de- 
sign ;  but  assembling  a  powerful  fleet  and  army, 
under  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  sent  them  with 
orders  to  sack  and  rase  to  the  ground  the  cities 
of  Athens  and  Eretria  in  Eutcea,  and  to  send 
ihim  all  the  surviving  inhabitants  in  fetters.  The 
Persians  took  the  isle  of  Naxus,  and  city  of 
Eretria ;  but  were  defeated  at  Marathon  by  the 
Athenians  and  Platxans,  commanded  by  Mil- 
*fiades.    Their  fleet  was  afterwards  frustrated  in 
an  attempt  to  surprise  Athens.     The  Persian 
•commanders,  however,  fulfilled   their  master's 
orders  with  respect  to  the  Eretrians  y  but  Da- 
•rfus,  satisfied  with  having  them  in  his  power, 
forbore  from  doing  them  any  injury,  and  settled 
■them  in  his  country.     He  then  determined  to 
•carry  on  the  war  against  the  Greeks  in  person ; 
•nor  did  the  revolt  of  Egypt  divert  him  from  his 
■purpose.     He  made  vast  preparations  ;  and,  in 
t)rder  to  prevent  domestic  dissensions,  declared 
his  son  Xerxes,  by  Atossa,  the  sole  successor 
to  his  crown.     But  his  designs  were  cut  oflF  by 
hi^  deatli,  B.C.  485,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six 
years.     His  character  is  favourably  represented 
by  historians ;  and,  compared  to  the  generality 
of  eastern  despots,  he  appears  to  have  deserved 
the  praise  of  justice  and  humanity.     Herodotus y 
/.  ///. — v/V.   Ufiiversi  Hist, — A. 

DARIUS  II.  surnamed  OchuSy  and  also -Wb- 
4httSy  was  one  of  the  natural  sons  of  Artaxerxes 
Long  1  man  us.  At  the  death  of  that  prince, 
Sogdianus,  another  of  his  natural  sons,  having 
murdered  Xerxes,  the  legitimate  successor, 
usurped  the  throne.  Ochus  was  at  that  time 
governor  of  Hyrcania.  He  was  se«t  for  by  his 
brother,  -with  the  intention  of  securing  his  per- 
son, and  destroying  him ;  but  Ochus,  informed 
of  the  designi  marched  to  Persia  with  an  army, 
and  being  joined  by  the  nobles  and  governors  of 
provinces,  deposed  Sogdianus,  and  put  him  to 
death.  He  assumed  the  tiara  and  the  name  of 
Darius  B.C.  423.  A  rebellion  was  soon  raised 
against  him  by  Arsites,  another  natural  brother; 
but  his  general  was  defeated,  and  he  Jiimself 
was  induced  to  trust  to  the  mercy  of  his  brother. 
Darius  was  inclined  to  spare  his  life,  but  was 
persuaded  by  his  wife,  the  cruel  Parysatis,  to 
change  his  intention.    The  history  of  this  king 


is  little  more  than  that  of  successive  rero!t«^ 
terminating  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  those 
who  excited  them.   He  died  after  a  reign  of  nine* 
ieen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
Arsaces,  afterwards  called  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 
Although,  in  the  narrative  of  his  reign,  it  does, 
not  appear  that  Darius  Ochus  was  distinguished 
for  his  virtue,  yet  we  are  told  of  an  honourable 
testimony  which  he  rendered  himself  upon  hi$ 
deatli-bed.     Being  asked  by  his  son  what  art  he 
had  employed  in  managing  his  government  with 
so  much  success,  he  replied,  "  that  he  had  ever, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  acted  as  religion 
rfnd  justice  demanded,  without  swcrvitig  either 
from  the  one  or  the  other."  Universe  Hist, — A. 
DARIUS  III.  named  CodomatmuSj  was  pladcd 
on  the  throne  of  Persia  B.C.  336,  by  Bagoas, 
the   eunuch  who    had   murdered    Arses,    the 
youngest  son  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus.    Codoman- 
nus  (as  he  was  called  before  his  accession)  is  said 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Arsanes,  grandson  of 
Darius  Nothus,  by  Sisigambis,  his  own  sister. 
He  was  brought  up  in  obscurity  j  but  having, 
in  the  war  which  Ochus  made  upon  the  Cadu- 
sians,  slain  a  champion  of  the  enemy  who  had 
sent  a  general  challenge,  he  was  advanced  to 
the  government  of  Armertia,  which  oflice  he 
.  held  in  a  mature  age,  when  Bagoas  raised  hint 
to  the  throne.    This  perfidious  eunuch,  per- 
ceiving that  the  new  monarch  was  not  a  man 
to  be  governed  by  him,  prepared  a  cup  of  poi- 
son for  him  \  but  his  design  being  discovered^ 
he  was  compelled  to  drink  the  poison  himself. 
The  history  of  the  reign  of  Darius  is  only  thtt 
of  his  struggle  against  the  Macedonian  invasion, 
the  events  of  which  are  fully  related  in  the  life 
of  Alexander  the   Great  (see  his  article) ;  we 
shall  therefore  only  touch  upon  some  of  the /in* 
cidents  most  personal  to  the  Persian  king. 

He  did  not  take  the  command  of  his  army  in 
person  till  after  the  advance  of  Alexander  into 
Cilicia.  He  then  proceeded  to  meet  him  in  all 
the  pomp  of  royalty,  and  with  a*  train  of  at- 
tendants more  adapted  to  shine  in  a  procession 
than  to  fight  the  veterans  of  Macedon.  In  the 
fulness  of  his  confidence  he  resolved,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  his  Greek  allies,  who  knew  the 
enemy  opposed  to  him,  to  put  the  event  to  the 
hazard  of  a  battle.  Arriving  at  Issus,  he  cruelly 
massacred  all  the  sick  and  wounded  Macedoni- 
ans who  had  been  left  there.  The  battle  of  Is- 
sus followed,  in  which  Darius  fought  in  the 
first  line ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  in  haste 
to  fly,  and  he  incurred  the  disgrace  of  leaving 
behind  him  his  bow,  shield,  and  mantle.  His 
rich  camp  was  plundered,  and  his  mother,  wife, 
and  childrenj  fdl  into  the  power  of*  the  victor* 
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little  humbled  hj  this  aqd  subsec^nt  lo89^$» 
he  wrote  to  Alexander,  without  giTing  him  the 
title  of  king ;  and  after  desirine  him  to  name 
any  ransom  he^thought  fit  for  his  family,  pro- 
posed to  decide  their  dispute  in  another  combat 
with  equal  numbers  ^ — a  vain  bravado  in  one 
who  had  been  defeated  by  an  army  so  inferior 
to-his  own !    Alexander  replied  with  the  haugh- 
tiness of  a  conqueror,  and  pursued  bis  success* 
While  he  was  engaged  in  me  siege  of  Tyre,  a 
second  letter  arrived  from  Darius,  in  which  his 
humiliation  appeared  by  his  address  to  Alexan- 
der as  king,  and  the  oiter  of  his  daughter  Sta- 
tira  in  marriage,  and  all  the  country  of  Asia  as. 
far  as  the  river  Halys.    These  terms  were  re- 
jected, and  Darius  prepared  for  the  final  deci- 
sion of  arms ;  yet  he  is  said  to  have  made  an- 
other attempt  at  an  accommodation,  and  after 
thanking  his  rival  for  his  generous  treatment  of 
his  famSy,  to  have  extended  his  ofier  to  all  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.    This  also 
failed,  and  the  concluding  battle  at  Gaiigamela 
ensued.    Darius  again  charged  with  vieour  in 
the  first  line,'  and  it  is  said  that  the  Persians 
several  times  rallied  after  being  repulsed ;  yet, 
if  the  accounts  of  the  Macedonian  loss  arc  to 
be  relied  vpo°»  ^^^  exertions  were  but  feeble. 
They  were  at  lepgth .  completely  routed,  and 
parius  fled  from  t^  field.    He  lost  Babylon, 
Qusa,  Persepolis,  and  ait  his  treasures,  and  took 
ire^uge  at  Ecbatana  in  Media.    There  he  col- 
kcted  a  force  with  which  he  seemed  resolved 
tp  make  a  stand ;  but  his  misfortunes  had  now 
tba)ce^  th^  fidelity  of  his  remaining  subjects.' 
I^ssus,  governor  of  Bactria,  seized  Us  person, 
enclosed  him  in  a  covered  cart,  and  carried  him 
aviray  towards  Bactria,  having  assumed  the  royal 
authority  in  his  stead.     Alexander  closely  pur- 
«ued  the  usurper  and  his  captive  beyond  the 
Caspian  straits.    On  his  near  approach,  Darius,, 
refusing  to  proceed  further,  was  barbarously 
wounded  by  the  conspirators,  and  left  weltering 
ia  his  blood.    In  this  state  he  was  found  by  Po- 
lystratus,  a  Macedonian,  who,  as  a  last  office 
to  the  dying  king,  brought  him  some  water  in 
his  helmet.    Darius  quenched  his  thirst,  de- 
sired his  acknowledgments  misht  be  made  to 
Alexander  for  his  kindness  to  his  family,  with 
an  earnest  exhortation  to  avenge  his  death  on 
the  traitors,  and  then  expired  in  the  arms  of 
Polystratus.     Alexander  coming  up  soon  after- 
wards, found  his  rival  dead,  and  bhed  tears  at 
the  unhappy  face  of  which  he  himself  had  been 
the  cause.     He  covered  the  body  with  his  own 
cloak,  ordered  it  to  be  embalmed,  and  sent  it 
to  Sisigambis  for  interment  with  the  relics  of 
the  Persian  monarchs*.  Darius  is  allowed  to 


have  possessed  some  |(Ood  qualities,  but  he  had 
neither  wisdom  nor  vigour  sufficient  to  eiu:oun- 
ter  the  dreadful  storm  which  fell  upon  him. 
He  died  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  sixth 
of  his  reign,  B.C.  330 ;  and  with  him  termi- 
nated the  Persian  empire.  Arrian.  Plutarch^ 
in  Alex,     Univers,  Hist. — A. 

DATAMES,  a  military  commander,  equally- 
distinguished  for  courage  and  conduct,  was  the 
son  of  Camissares,  a  Carian,  by  a  Scythian  mo- 
ther.    He.  served  first  among  the  guards  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemon,  and  afterwards  was  employed 
in  the  war  against  the  Cadusians,  in  which  he 
gained  so  much  reputation,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  his  father,  who  fell  in  this 
war,  as  governor  of  that  part  of  Cilicia  which 
borders  upon  Cappadocia.     Upon  the  revolt  of 
Thyus,  chief  of  Paphlagonia,   and  cousin  of 
Datames,  he  was  commanded  birthe  king  to 
reduce  him.     Thyus  laid  a  plan  tor  assasainat-^ 
ing  him  \  but  Dataines  escaped  the  snare,  and' 
at  leneth  took  him  prisoner.    Before  the  king 
could  he  apprised  of  the  event,  Datames  took, 
his  captive,  who  was  ^  man  of  great  stature,, 
and  of  a  terrible  aspect,  dressed  him  in  die 
robes  of  a  satrap,  and  decorated  him  with  a  eold* 
chain  and  bracelets^  and,  at  the  same  time,, 
putring  himself  into  the  rustic  attire  of  a  hunts- 
man, with  a  club  in  one  hand,  and  a  cord  ia 
the  other,  to  which  Thyus  was  fastened,  led  him« 
into  the  royal  presence,  as  if  he  were  some 
wild  beast*    The  novelty  of  the.  sight  drew 
round  a  number  of  spectators,  and  the  king^ 
was  highly,  delighted  with  die  incident.    Da- 
tatnes  was  soon  after  nominated  to  the  chief' 
command  in  the  Egyptian  war ;  but,  whilst  he 
was  making  his  preparations,  he  received  aoi 
order  to  go  in  quest  of  one  Aspis,  who  pos«> 
sessed  the  mountainous  region  of  Cataonia,, 
above  Cilicia,  whence  he  made  hostile  incur- 
sions over  the  neighbouring  provinces.     Aware; 
that  his  success  depended  upon  surprising  the* 
enemy  unprepared,  Datames,  who  viras  then  ab 
a  great  distance  from  the  place,  went,  on  boards 
a  ship  with  a  small  body  of  picked  men,  landed^ 
in  CUicia,  and  marched  day  and  night  till  he 
crossed  the  ridge  of  mount  Taurus,,  and  arrived*, 
in  the  country  possessed  by  Aspis.     He  there- 
learned  that  tne  chief  was  gone  upon  a  hunting 
expedition  in  the  neighbourhood  j  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  purpose  of  his  arrival  became 
known.     Aspis  prepared  for  resistance ;    but. 
Datames,  ordering  his  men  to  follow  him,  rode . 
full  speed  to  the  spot,  and  so  intimidated  his  ^ 
antagonist,    that  he  yielded  himself    captive* 
The  king,  in  the  interval,  had  reflected  upon 
the  imprudence  of  sending  his  g;eneral  with  so . 
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•snH  a  force  upon  so  hazardous  an  enterprise, 
and  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  army  to  torbid 
bis  departure  if  he  should  not  be  set  out.  The 
messenger  met  the  party  which  was  conducts 
ing  Aspis  as  a  prisoner  to  the  king's  pre- 
sence. But  the  great  merit  and  success  of  Dti- 
tames  began  to  produce  die  usual  efiect  in  a 
court,  that  of  exciting  the  envy  of  the  principal 
courtiers,  who  combined  to  ruin  him^  Data* 
mes  was^  apprised  of  their  machinations  by  a 
friend,  and  resolved  to  frustrate  them,  by  re-» 
Tolting  from  the  king's  service,  and  making 
himself  independent.  He  first,  however,  made 
over  his  command  of  the  army  to  a  proper  suc- 
cessor ;  and  1dien  proceeding  with  hb  particular 
friends  to  Cappadocia,  he  took  possession  of 
the  neighbouring  Paphlagonia,  and  provided  for 
his  defence..  Hearing  that  the  Pisidians  were 
vaising  troops  against  hia,  be  sent  hb  son  ta 
oppose  them,  who  was  killed  in:  battle.  This 
misforttme  was  followed  by  that  of  the  defec- 
tion of  his  fadier-ia-Iaw,  Mithrobarzanes,  who 
commanded  his  cavalry.  He  concealed  the 
^uth  from  his  axmy  $  and  pretending  that  the 
commander  had  gone  over  by  his  orders,  as  ^ 
deserter,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
falling  upon  At  enemy  unawares,  he  ordered 
them  immedii^tely  to  march  after  him.  Thi: 
Pisidians,  on  his  approach,^  suspecting  the  in- 
tentions of  Mithrobarzanes,  began  to  attack  hi^ 
troops*  They  resisted }  and^  di^ring  this^  mis- 
taken conflict,  D^tafnea  led  on  his  men,  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory*  He  had  the  mor- 
tification, however,  to  be  deserted  by  his  eldest 
son,  who  went  to  ihie  court  of  Artai^erxes, 
and  gave  information  of  bis  father's  rebellion. 
The  ling  sent  ajgainst  him  Autpphradates,  wi.tb 
a  very  numerous  army.  Datames  seized  an  ad- 
vantageous post,  where  he  could  prevent  the 
enemy's  advance,  and  defend  himself  with  very 
inferior  forc^.  The  king's  general  made  an  at- 
tack upon  him,  but  was  repulsed  with  great 
loss;  and  Datames,  by  his  perfect  knowledge 
ef  the  country,  and  his  skill  iii  making  use  of 
-all  opportunities,  so  harassed  the  royal  army, 
that  Autophradates  was  glad  to  accept  of  his  no- 
minal submission  to  the  king's  authority,  and 
to  withdraw  his  troops  into  Phrygia..  Aru- 
xerxes,  however,  was  too  deeply  exasperated 
against  Datames  to  ^dmit  of  a  cordial  reconci- 
liation ;  and  since  he  could  not  conquer  him  by 
open  force,  he  resolved  to  take  him  off  by 
treachery.  After  some  fruitless  attempts  of 
this  kind,  Mithridatfes,  the  son  of  Ariobarzs- 
nes,  oflered  himself  as  the  instrument,  having 
first  obtained  permission  frofn  the  king  of  acting 
as  he  thought  prdger  with'impunity.    He  then 


pretended  to  have  renounced  his  allegiance,  and 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  inflict  many  evils  upon 
At  king's  subjects.  The  wary  Datames  was  at 
length  fed  to  believe  him  a  rebel  in  earnest,  and 
to  comply  with  an  invitation  from  Mithridates 
to  a  private  conference,  in  order  to  concert 
measures  in  common.  They  met  unarmed; 
but  Mithridates  had  previously  buried  weaponsr 
in  several  spots  about  the  place.  After  they 
had  held  a  conversation  together,  and  Datames* 
was  departing,  Mithridates  sat  dovtm  carelessly 
upon  one  of  Siese  spots,  and  then  recalled  him,, 
pretending  that  be  had  forgot  to  mention  some-* 
thing. .  He  duf  up  a  poniard,  and  having  con- 
cealed it  beneau  his  garment,  met  the  return- 
ing Datames,  and  pointed  out  to  him  a  hill, 
which  he  said  was  proper  for  an  encampment* 
Datames  turned  hia  eyes  to  the  spot,  when  the 
traitorous  assassin  plunged  his  dagger  into  hi^ 
side,  and  laid  him  dead*     Cormlius  Nepos^  Fit^ 

DATI,  AuGusTiN,  a. learned  Italian,  waa- 
the  son  of  a  lawyer  of  Sienna,  where  he  wa^bora 
in  1420.     He  was  educated  under  Francis  Phi- 
lelphus,  who  considered  him  as  his  most  pro- 
mising scholar^     He  had  an  impediment  in  his 
speecn  when  young,^  from  which  he  freed  him- 
self by  great  attention.    In  r44a  he  w^s  invited* 
by  Odo- Antony,  duke  of  Urbino,  toteactTtho 
belles-kttrea  in  that  city.     He  was  much  fa- 
voured by  the  duke,  and  when  that  prince  waa« 
assassinated  on  account  of  his  disorders  and  vio- 
lences, Dati  vras  near  undergoing  the  same  fate 
from  the  popular  odium,  and  difficultly  escaped 
to  a  church,  leavii^  his  house  to  be  pillaged* 
^  returned  to  Sienna,  where  he  thenceforth- 
fixed  his  abode,  refusing  the  offer  of  ant  advan- 
tageous professorship  from  the  isle  of  Sicily, 
and  the  post  of  secretary  of  die  briefs  offered 
him  by  pope  Nicholas  V.     He  opened  a  school 
for  rhetoric  and  the  classics  at  Sienna,  and  ob- 
tained so  much  reputation,  that  he  had  permis- 
sion from  die  cardinal  of  Sienna  to  explain  the 
Scriptures  publicly,  and  even  to  preach,  though 
he  was  a  married  man.     In  1458  he  was  made 
judge  of  Massa,  which  post  he   preserved  a 
number  of  years  \  Stnd  he  also  passed  through 
various  civil  ofiices  in  Sienna,  to  that  of  first 
magistrate.    He  was  employed  in  s.  vera]  public 
negociations,  and  resided  a  year  at  Rome,  as 
agent  for  his  state  to  pope  Pfus  11.     Towards- 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  renounced  ali  secu- 
lar studies,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  Heading 
of  the  Scriptures  and  ecclesiastical  history.    He 
died  of  the  plague  at  Sienna  in   1478.     Hi*, 
works  were  collected  by  his  son  Nicholas,  and^ 
were  printed  at  Sienna  in  1503^  folio  j  and  at. 
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Venice  in  1516,  folio.  Thev  are  in  Latin,  and 
consist  of  ten  books  "  On  me,  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,"  seven  of  "  Orations,"  three  of 
•'  Epistles,"  a  number  of  miscellaneous,  tractsj 
and  *'  Fragments  of  the  history  of  Sienna." 
This  last  he  composed  at  the  instigation  of  the 
«enate  of  the  city,  and  executed  the  task  faith- 
fully; bur  the  work  was  much  injured  by  hi« 
son,  who,  from  political  motives,  suppressed 
many  things  k   contained*     Mored.     Tiridfos- 

DATI,  Charles,  bom  at  Florence  in  1619, 
■was  professor  of  the  belles-lettres  in  his  native 
city,  and  acquired  great  reputation  among  the 
iearned  of  his  time.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
•Academy  Delia  Crusca,  and  paid  great  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Tuscan  language.  In 
^657  he  published  a  discourse  "  DeFrObbligo 
di  ben  parlare  la -propria  Lingua"— On  the  Ob- 
ligation .of -speaking  well  one's  native  Tongue  :  a 
literary  duty  to  which  it  were  to  be  wished 
more  attention  should  be  paid  by  scholars  than 
has  usually  been  done.  He  also,  for  a  similar 
purpose,  made  a  collection  of  "  Prose  Floren- 
tine," as  examples  of  exdellence  in  writing  ka- 
lian. Together  with  Redi,  he  employed  him- 
self in  researches  on  the  origin  and  etymology 
-of  the  Tuscan;  to  which,  though  they  re- 
mained unpublished.  Menage  confessed  himself 
much  indebted.  He  was  versed  in  mathema- 
tical and  astronomical  studies,  and  wrote  a  let- 
ter in  defence  of  the  discoveries  of  Galileo  and 
Torricelli.  One  of  his  works,  by  which  he  is 
best  known,  is  his  "  Lives  of  ancient  Painters," 
a  learned  performance,  but  unfinished,  as  he 
proceeded  no  farther  than  to  those  of  Phidias^ 
Xeuxis,  Apelles,  and  Protogenes.  An  eulogy 
.on  I^ewis  XIV.  which  he  published  in  Italian 
at  Florence  in  1^69,  obtained  him  the  honour 
and  emolument  of  being  one  of  those  foreign  li- 
terati who  were  selected  as  objects  of -the  bounty 
of  that  monarch,  and  he  received  an  invitation 
to  settle  in  his  court,  as  he  did  also  from  Chris- 
tina queen  of  Sweden  ;  but  he  declined  quitting 
Florence.  Besides  his  professorship  there,  he 
enjoyed  the  post  of  librarian  to  cardinal  Gian 
Carlo  de*  Medici*,  and  no  man  of  letters  has 
been  honoured  with  more  encomiums,  both 
from  his  countrymen  and  from  foreigners. 
These  marks  of  respect  he  deserved  by  his  assi- 
duity in  performing  kind  offices  to  all  the  dis- 
tinguished travellers  who  took  Florence  in  their 
route.  He  wrote  a  fe\v  other  pieces  in  verse 
and  prose ;  but  his  learned  labours  were  cut 
short  by  death  in  1675,  ^^  ^^^  ^S^  ^^  fifty-six. 
/Horeri.     Tirabosehi, — A. 

DATT,  John-Philip,  an  eminent  German 


jurist,  was  born  at  Eslingen  in  Suahia,  ni 
1654.  After  having  made  an  extraordinary 
•progress  in  classical  literature  at  the  school  of 
his  native  place,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Strasburg,  where  he  studied  history,  politics, 
and  law.  He  was  for  a  time  governor  of  young 
Wurmser  of  Wendenheim.  On  his  return  to 
•Eslingen,  he  had  the  charge  of  the  public  re- 
gistry, and  afterwards  was  made  syndic  of  the 
city,  in  which  capacity  he  assisted  at  several 
diets.  The  duke  of  Wirtemberg  invited  him, 
in  1694,  to  take  the  offices  of  counsellor  of  the 
regency  and  consistory,  and  advocate  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical treasury,  in  which  posts  he  ren- 
dered great  services  to  the  hoyse  of  Wirtem- 
berg. He  died  in  1722.  He  published  **  Vo- 
lumen  Rerum  Germanicarum  Novum,  sive^e 
Pace  Iwperii  publica,"  l7//»,  1698,  folio,  which 
is  accounted  one  of  the  best  works  upon  the 
German  public  law ;  also  a  treatise  "**  De  Ven- 
ditione  Liberum."     Aforeru — A. 

DAVANZATI,  Bernard,  a  Florentine  man 
of  letters,  was  bom  in  1529,  and  died  in  1606. 
As  a  writer  he  is  principally  known  for  his 
translation  of  Tacitus,  which  obtained  great  re- 
putation. Of  this  performance  Tiraboschi  says, 
"  It  was  his  intention  to  shew,  that  our  tongue 
is  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  Latin  in  strength* 
He  has  certainly  succeeded  in  comprising  the 
translation  within  a  -space  not  exceeding  that  of 
the  original ;  but  whether  his  work  is  such  as 
can  be  proposed  as  a  model  for  writing  history 
in  Italian,  I  dare  not  decide*  I  am  of  opinion^ 
however,  that  if  we  had  a  history  written  in  a 
similar  style,  it  would  have  very  few  readers.*' 
In  fact,  tne  number  of  obsolete  Tuscan  words 
renders  it  difficult  to  be  understood  by  the  Ita- 
Hans  themselves.  Davanzati  also  published  an 
elegant  work  "  On  Tuscan  Agriculture,*'  and 
a  ♦*  History  of  the  English  Schism;"  which 
last  is  said  to  be  an  abridged  translation  of  that 
of  *the  Jesuit  Sanders.  His  "  Notitia  de*  Cam- 
bi,"  or  Account  of  Exchanges,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  pieces  on  that  subject.  TirabosM. 
Nouv,  Diet.  /fi>/.— A. 

DAUBENTON,  M.  an  eminent  naturalist 
and  anatomist,  was  born  in  17 16,  at  Montbard 
in  Burgundy,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  prac* 
tice  of  physic.  When  his  townsman,  the  il- 
lustrious De  Buifon,  was  made  superintendant 
of  the  royal  garden,  he  persuaded  Daubenton 
to  settle  near  him,  and  to  become  his  coadjutor 
in  the  study  of  natural  history.  This  took  place 
in  1740,  when  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  king's 
museum,  and  he  thenceforth  devoted  himself, 
with  unremitting  assiduity,  to  the  science  in  which 
he  was  engaged.    He  was  admitted  into  the 
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Academy  of  Sciences  in  17449  and  enriched  its 
Memoirs  with  several  valuable  papers  on  zoolo- 
.  gy  and  comparative  anatomy.  In  the  grest 
work  on  natural  history,  published  by  BuiTon 
first  in  1750,  he  had  a  large  share,  ail  the  ana- 
tomical part  relative  to  men  and  animals  being 
contributed  by  him;  and  the  great  additions  this 
work  made  to  the  knowledge  of  comparative 
anatomy  are  universally  accounted  among  its 
principal  merits.  In  what  manner  he  consulted 
utility  in  his  enquiries  is  seen  by  his  admirable 
•*  Instructions  for  Shepherds  and  the  Proprie- 
tors of  Flocks,"  &c.  Partly  1784,  Svo. ;  in. 
which  he  gives  a  series  of  practical  lessqns  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  sheep  in  every  parti- 
cular, with  curious  discussions  on  the  improve- 
ment of  wool.  Mineralogy  was  another  object 
,ef  his  study  *,  and  he  published,  in  1784,  ^'  A 
Methodical  Viiew  of  Minerals,''  vrith  their  dis- 
tinctive characters,  according  to  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  his  own,  distinguished  by  its  clearness 
and  precision.  Daubenton  was  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Medical  Society.  After  passing 
through  the  storms  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
Frencn  revoludon,  he  was  elected,  in  17999  a 
member  of  the  Conservative  Senate.  He  did 
not  long  survive  this  honour,  dying  on  Decem- 
ber 29  in  that  year,  at  the  age  of  eiehty-four. 
He  was  buried  with  gxeat  solemnity  in  the  na- 
tional (formerly  the  royal)  garden,  alid  aa  ora- 
tion to  his  honour  was  pronounced  over  his  re- 
mains by  the  naturalist  Lacepede.  Account  by 
Fourcrou     Halleri  BiU.  Anatom. — A. 

DAUBENTON,  William,  a  French  Je- 
suit of  some  celebrity  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Auxerre,  in  the  year  1665. 
He  was  at  first  destined  by  the  fathers  of  the  or- 
der for  the  office  of  preacher,  which  for  some 
time  he  discharged  with  much  acceptability. 
The  state  of  his  health,  however,  obliging  him 
to  relinquish  pulpit  exercises,  he  was  appointed 
to  different  governments,  and  among  others  to 
the  rectory  of  the  college  of  Strasburg.  His 
services  in  that  situation  were  considered  to  be 
of  such  importance,  tliat,  at  the  desire  of 
Louis  XIV.  he  was  fixed  in  it  a  second  time, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  appoint- 
ment, that  he  might  completely  carry  into  ef- 
fect some  useful  regulations  which  he  had  in- 
troduced. By  the  *same  prince  he  was  made 
confessor  to  his  grandson,  Philip  V.  king  of 
Spain,  whom  he  accompanied,  when  he  went 
to  take  possession  of  his  throne.  He  appears 
to  have  obtained  considerable  influence  over 
the  mind  of  Philip,  which  he  was  not  contented 
with  exerting  in  matters  purely  spiritual,  but 
employed,  it  in  directing  measures  of  state  and 


dtlicate  politics.  By  this  intriguing  spirit  he 
excited  the  jealousy  and  resentment  of  the  Spa- 
nish grandees,  who,  through  tlit^ir  interfcrcnce,- 
procurcd  his  dismission  from  the  guidance  of 
the  king's  conscience.  On  that  even:  he  retired 
into  France,  in  the  year  1 706,  whence  }:c  was 
sent  to  Rome,  where  he  was  chosen  assistant 
to  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  in  managing  the 
concerns  of  the  order  in  France.  In  the  year 
1 7 1 6  he  was  recalled  to  Madrid,  and  reinstated 
in  his  office  of  confessor  to  Philip  V.  Some 
years  afterwards,  when  Philip  had  formed,  but 
not  divulged,  his  resolution  to  abdicate  his 
crown,  this  Jesuit  conceived  that  measure  to  be 
so  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  his  native 
country,  that  he  opposed  it  with  all  his  weight) , 
and  even  betrayed  the  king's  secret  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  regent  of  France.  His  intrigues  on 
this  occasion  terminated  in  his  own  disgrace  for 
the  second  rime,  which  was  soon,  followed  by 
his  deaths  in  the  year  1723.  His  writings,  ex- 
cepting some  funeral  orations,  were  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  superstition,  being  employed 
in  assigning  reasons  for  the  beadfication  and  ca- 
nonisation of  John  Francis  Regis,  a  Jesuit. 
They  consist  of  two  volumes'  folio,,  and  were 
published  at  the  expence  of  the  Apostolical 
Chamber.  One  of  those  volumes  is  filled  with 
an  account  of  the  miracles  of  that  modem  saint. 
Moreru     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

.  D AVENANTv  John,  a  learned  English  pre- 
late in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of 
London,  where  his  father  was  an  eminent  and 
wealthy  merchant, .  No  certain  information  can 
be  obtained  respecting  the  year  of  his  birth,  or 
the  school  in  which  he  received  his  classical 
education.  In  the  year  1587  he  was  admitted, 
pensioner  of  Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  in 
which  seminary  he  appears  to  have  applied  to 
his  studies  with  very  commendable  diligence, 
and  to  have  performed  his.  exercises  in  a  manner 
that  reflected  credit. on  his  abilities  and  profi- 
ciency. He  proceeded  regularly  10  his.  degrees 
in  arts,  and  took  that  of  master  in  1 594.  Abput 
that  time  he  had  the  offer  of  a  fellowship  in  his 
college,  which  his  father,  much  to  his  honour, 
would  not  permit  him  to  accept,  on  account  of 
the  plentiful  fortune  which  he  possessed.  After 
his  death,  however,  Mr.  Davenant  would  no 
longer  decline  the  honour  of  such  a  situation, 
and  was  elected  fellow  in  the  year  1597. 
When,  he  was  thus  become  settled  in  a  coUcge- 
life,  he  cpntinued  to. distinguish  himself  by  his 
learning,  and  other  eminent  qualifications,  so 
as  to  recommend  himself  to  honourable  ap- 
pointments in  the  university,  and  ia  his  own 
society.    In  the  year  1601  he  took  his  degree 
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ioF  bachelor  In  divinity,  and  in  1609  that  ^f 
doctor  in  the  same  faculty.  In  the  year  last 
^mentioned  he  was  appointed  lady  Margaret's 
professor,  and*  was  also  one  of  her  preachers  in 
the  years  1609  and  i6r2.  On  a  vacancy  taking 
place  in  the  mastership  of  his  college,  in  the 
year  1614,  he  was  elected  to  that  honourable 
'Station,  which  he  retained  until  the  year  1622. 
JDuring  -this  period  the  synod  of  Dort  had  been 
convened  in  Hdland,  to  crush  the  arminian 
party,  by  forms  of  proceeding  in  which  the 
tricks  and  intolerance  of  angry  divines  were 
•substituted  in  t}ie  room  of  impartiality  and  calm 
argumentative  discussion.  Dr.  Davenant  was 
one  of  the  English  clergy  who  were  appointed 
■by  king  James  I.  to  sit  and  give  their  votes  in 
that  synod.  In  the  debates,  or  rather  authori- 
tative decisions,  which  took  place  on  the  sub- 
jects of  predestination  and  grac^,  Dr.  Davenant, 
and  one  other  of  the  English  deputation,  ap- 

E eared  desirous  of  adopting  a  middle  notion, 
etwecn  the  extremes  of  Calvinism  and  Armi- 
iiianism ;  according  to  which  were  maintained 
the  certainty  of  the  salvati$n  of  the  ekcty  and  the 
-oflfer  of  pardon  to  all  who  should  hear  the  gos- 
pel, accompanied  with  gract  sufficient  to  con- 
vince and  persuade  the  tmpemtenty  so  as  to  lay 
die  blame  of  their  condemnation  upon  them- 
selves. But  finding  the  synod  determined  against 
receding  from  the  strict  definitions  of  the  Ge- 
nevan school,  they  gave  their  voice  for  concur- 
ring in  the  decree  against  Arminianism,  declar- 
ing the  Belgic  confession  to  be  in  the  main 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  received 
^opinions  of  the  best  approved  doctors  of  the 
Ijiglish  church.  Among  the  modem  English 
olivines  of  the  established  church,  few,  we  ap- 
prehend, would  be  found  disposed  to  concur  in 
a  similar  declaration^  unless  selected  from  that 
body  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  the 
awakened  clergy.  Dr.  Davenant  returned  to 
England  in  the  year  16 19;  and  in  the  year 
162 1  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Salis- 
bury. From  that  time  we  learn  no  particulars 
concerning  him  worthy  of  notice,  until  the  year 
1630-1,  when  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
king  Charles  I.  for  maintaining  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  in  a  sermon  preached  before  his 
majesty  at  Whitehall.  That  king,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Dn  Laud,  bishop  of  London,  who  was 
a  favourer  of  the  arminian  tenets,  in  a  declara- 
tion prefixed  to*  the  thirty-nine  articles  in  1628, 
prohibited  **  all  curious  search"  into  poinfs 
which  "  might  nourish  faction  in  the  church  or 
commonwealth  ;'*  and  threatened  any  person 
who  should  publicly  read  or  hold  disputation  on 
either  side  with  censure  in  the  ecclesiastical 


commission.  Bishop  Davcnant's.  sermon  was" 
construed  into  a  contempt  of  the  king's  decla-* 
ration,  and  occasioned  not  only  his  being  re- 
proved on  the  day  when  he  preached  it,  but  his 
being  .summoned  to  answer  for  his  pretended 
crime  before  the  privy-counciL  At  first  his 
lordship  seemed  determined  to  maintain  that  the 
doctrine  which  he  had  advanced  was  nothing 
more  than  the  acknowledged  truth  of  the  seven- 
teenth article,  and  could  not  be  included  among 
the  doctrines  **  of  curious  search"  against  which 
the  declaration  was  issued.  But  finding  that 
such  a  defence  would  not  be  admitted,  and  that 
the  king's  will  was  that  all  such  high  questions 
should  be  forborne,  he  did  not  choose  to  run 
the  risk  of  the  royal  displeasure,  and  declared 
his  sorrow  for  not  having  understood  his  ma- 
jesty's intentions,  and  his  willingness  to  con- 
form himself  for  the  time  to  come,  as  readily 
as  any  other,  to  his  majesty's  commands.  By 
this  accommodating  conduct  the  bishop  escaped 
from  all  farther  trouble,  and  was  admitted  to 
kiss  th€  king's  hand,  in  token  of  his  gracious 
acceptance  of  the  prelate's  submission  to  his 
will  and  pleasure  ;  but  he  was  never  afterwards 
in  any  favour  at  court.  He  died  in  the  jeat 
1 64 1,  with  his  mind  deeply  afiected  by  a  mt* 
sight  of  the  evils  which  threatened  his  country, 
and  the  church  of  winch  he  was  a  member. 
Bishop  Davenant  was  a  prelate  respectable  for 
learhine,  seriousness,  and'  moderation.  He  was 
hospitable,  benevdent,  and  humble  in  his  man- 
ners, and  an  example  to  his  clergy  in  the  dili- 
Sencc  and  «cal  with  which  he  discharged-  the 
oties  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  was  the 
author  of  «*  Expositio  Epistola  D.  Pauli  ad  Co- 
lossenses,  per  reverendum  in  Christo  Patrem  J. 
Sarisb.  Epis.  &c."  folio  j  "  Prarlcctiones  de  duo*- 
bus  in  Theologia  Controversis  Capitibus  \  de 
Judice  Controversiarum  primo ;  de  Justitia  ha^ 
bituali  &  actuali  altero,  &c."  1631,  folio; 
<<  Determinationes  Questionum  quarundatn 
Theologicarum,  per  Rev.  Vir.  Jo.  Dav.  &c.'* 
1634,  xolio;  and  *'  Animadversions  upon  a 
Treatise  lately  published,  and  entitled,  God's 
Love  to  Mankind  manifested,  by  disproving  his 
absolute  Decree  for  their  Damnation,"  1641, 
8vo.  Biog.  Britan.  Neafs  Hist*  Purit. 
vol.  IL—M. 

DAVENANT,  William,  a  poet,  and  ma- 
nager of  the  theatre  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I. 
and  IL  was  the  son  of  a  tavern-keeper  at  Ox- 
ford, in  which  city  he  was  bom  in  1665.  He 
had  his  early  education  at  a  school  in  his  native 

J  lace,  and  was  afterwards  entered  a  member  of 
iincoln  college ;  but  his  stay  in  the  university 
appears  to  luve  been  short.    His  disposition 
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led  him  to  try  his' fortune  at  eonrt,  and  he  first 
appeared  in  that  region  as  page  to  the  duchess 
pf  Richmond.  Thence  he  was  .removed  into 
the  family  oi^Grerille  lord  Brooke,  an  acoom- 
plished  nobleman,  and  a  patron  of  literature* 
tlis  death,  in  i6a8,  deprired  Davenant  of.  a  va^ 
hiable  protector  $  but  he  had  already  made  him« 
aelf  so  favourably  known,  that  he  was  able^ 
with  advantage,  to  usher  hb  first  tragedy, 
named  ^'  Albovine,"  to  the  (tage,  in  1619. 
From  that  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  familiar 
acqusuntance  of  the  principal  wits  about  court, 
aoKNig  whom  he  maintained  a  respccts^le  sta- 
tion. He  partook  of  the  laxity  of  manners  usu- 
ally prevalent  in  such  a  circle ;  an  unfortunate 
consequence  of  which  was  an  injury  to  his 
countenance,^  by  the  falling  in  of  h^nose,  that 
afforded  his  rivals  a  perpetual  topic  of  malici- 
ous allusion.  He  hirwever  exerted  his  inven- 
tion and  industry  to  good  purpose,  in  providiag 
a  fund  of  dsamatic  pieces  nMr>the  entertoinnum 
of  the  court ;  junong  which  were  several  of  the 
kind  called  Masques.  In  the  representation  of 
these,  not  only  some  of  tlie  principal  nobility, 
hut  even  the  king  and  queen,  took  an  occa-* . 
sional  part.  So  weU  did  be  sustain  the  charac- 
ters 01  poet  and  courtier,  that,  upon  the  death 
of  Ben  Jonson,  in  1637,  he  was  made  his  suc- 
cessor hi  the  laureate.  i>avcnant*s  principlesi 
and  attachment  to  the  king,  caused  him  to  par- 
•ticipatc  early  in  the  succeeding  troubles.  Ho 
was  accused  to  the  parliament,  in  1641,  of  be- 
ing engaged  in  a  design  to  bring  up  the  army 
for  the  support  of  the  royal  authority,  and  a 
proclamation  was  issued  for  appr^ending  him ; 
in  consequence  pi  which  he  was  taken  at  Fever- 
sham,  and  pfeced' under  the  custody  of  a  ser- 
Eant  at  arms.  He  was,  however,  admitted  to 
lil  *,  and,  after  one  ineffectual  attempt,  he 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to  France. 
When  the  queen  sent  over  a  supply  of  military 
-stores,  he  accompanied  tliem ;  and  o&red  his 
services  to  his  old  friend  and  patron,  the  earl 
<)f  Newcastle.  That  nobleman,  who  was  him- 
-self  a  poet,  paid  so  much  respect  to  the  cha- 
racter, as  to  entrust  Davenant  with  the  im- 
portant ofice  of  lieutenant-general  of  his  0^- 
nance.  We  are  not  told  by  what  means  he  had 
qualified  himself  for  such  a  post ;  and  the  pro- 
motion appeared  a  very  improper  one  to  several 
of  the  royal  party.  The^  king  himself,  how- 
ever, was  so  well  satisfied  with  Davenant's  ser- 
vices, tl^at-he  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  in  1643. 
His  military  occupation  did  not  continue  very 
long;  for,  upon  the  declension  of  the  royal 
wcapse,  he  withdrew  into. France^  wberfe  he  em- 
VOL.  11^ 


braced  the  Roman^atholic  religion.    This  sa- 
erifioe  procured  him  the  full  confidence  of  the 

3ueen;  and,  in  1646,  he  was  sent  by  her  to 
le  king,  in  ordes  to  persuade  him  to  make  hie 
peace  with  the  parliament,  by  giving  up  the  in^* 
terests  of  the  church  of  Englami.  He  was  un- 
successful in  this  attempt ;  and  by  die  slighting 
manner  in  which  he  treated  the  church  he  had 
quitted,  drew  upon  himself  a  very  severe  repri- 
mand from  the  king.  Lord  Clarendon,  men- 
tioning Davenant  on  this  occasion,  calls  him 
^'  an  honest  man  and  a  witty,  but  in  all  re-> 
spects  inferior  to  such  b  trust  ^"  and  he  knew 
Davenant  well,  having  been  one  of  his  early 
friends  and  admirers.  Upon  his  return  to 
Paris,  the  laureat,  to  divert  his  chagrin,  laid 
the  plan  of  his  heroic  poem  of  "  Gondibert,*' 
and  began  to  compose. it  in  the  Louvre,  where 
he  liv^  widi  lord  Jermyn.  This  occupationi; 
however,  was  sot  sufficient  for  his  active  dispo- 
sition; and  he  engaged  in  a  prooect  of  carrying 
a  colony  from  France  to  settle  in  Viigmia^ 
which  province  still  retained  its  loyalty.  The 
friendship  of  the  queen. enabled  hinv  to.siiccoed 
so  far  as  to  fit  out  a  ship,  with  which  he  saikd 
from  the  coast  of  Norxnandy ;  but  it  was  un- 
fortunately captured  by  one  of  the'.parliament^a 
aimed  vessels,  and  carried  into  the  isle  of 
Wight,  where  Davenant  was  committed  close 
prisoner  to  Cowes  castle.  In  this  meknicholy 
situation  his  mind  bore  itself  up  so  far  as  to  en- 
able him  to  proceed  with  his  Gondibert,'partof 
the  third  book  of  which  he  composed  in  prison. 
But  he  was  now  brought  into  consickrable  dan- 
ger; for,  in  October,  itfjo,  he  was  removed 
to  London  for  trial  by  a  higlMommission  court. 
He.  escaped  with  life;  for  which  .he  was  indebt** 
ed,  according  to  one  account,  to  two  aldermen 
of  Yovk,  whom  he  had  treated  with  kindness 
when  serving  under  the  earl  of  Newcastle ;  ac- 
ceding to  another,  to  a  brother-poet,  the  im-  , 
mortal  Milton.  He  was,  however,  kept  two 
years  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  ;  after  which  ho 
obuined  his  liberty.  To  relieve  the  indigence, 
into  which  he  was  fallen,  he  ventured  upon  a 
project  that  required  both  courage  and  inge- 
nuity, at  a-  time  so  unfavourable  to  any  thing^ 
like  theatrical  amusements.  With  the  encou< 
ragement  of  Whitelock,  Maynard,  and  some 
other  persons  in  power,  of  a  more  liberal  spirit 
than  their  coadjutors,  he  opened  a  place  for  the 
exhibition  of  ftitertainments^  as  they  were  termed, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  declamation  and  mu- 
sic. These  at  length  issued  in  direct  dramatic 
pieces,  several  of  which  he  composed  and  ex- 
hibited during  the  protectorate,  without  molest** 
atien>  and  to  his  deserved  emolument*,    kin 
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ioplty  brought  him  into  some  trouble  at  the 
time  of  sir  George  Booth's  infurrection,  and  he 
was  again  imprisoned;  but  the  restoration, 
which  soon  after  followed,  rendered  his  party 
triumphant.  The  public  restoration  of  the 
stage  was  one  of  the  earliest  measures  of  -the 
new  reign;  and  sir  William  Davenant  was 
made  patentee  of  the  company  called  the  Duke's, 
which  opened  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields.  He  made 
a  commencement  with  his  own  operatical  play, 
entitled  "  l^he  Siege  of  Rhodes ;"  for  which  he 
provided  decorations  and  scenery  after  the  mo-^ 
del  of  what  he  had  seen  in  the  French  theatres. 
He  had  also  the  credit  of  bringing  out  that  ei- 
cellent  actor,  Betterton.  He  is  said  to  have  re- 
paid the  former  service  of  Milton  to  himself, 
oy  using  his  interest  to  preserve  him  from  the 
dangers  to  which,  on  the  present  change  of 
power,  he  was  exposed.  Sir  Williaiu  spent  the 
latter  part  of  life  in  comfort  and  reputation. 
He  continued  to  write  plays ;  and  his  last  lite- 
rary employment  was  an  alteration  of  Shake- 
spear's  Tempest,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
Dryden.  He  died  in  April,  1668,  aged  sixty- 
diree. 

The  tvorks  of  this  writer  have  so  completely 
disappeared  from  the  stage,  and  from  the  clo- 
sets of  private  readers,  that  it  is  superfluous  to 
bestow  remarks  upon  any  of  them,  except  one, 
which  once  excitei  considerable  notice,  and  has 
not  escaped  the  attention  of  modem  criticism. 
This  is  his  "  Gondibert,"  a  poem  unfinished, 
and  indeed  deserted,  bv  its  author,  who  made 
no  addition  to  it  after  ne  had  finished  the  sixth 
canto  of  the  third  book  in  1650.  He  entitles 
it  an  berric  poevty  which  name,  in  his  preface, 
he  also  gives  to  the  celebrated  epics  of  antiquity; 
but  he  diflers  from  them  all  in  rejecting  that  in- 
terference of  supernatural  agenrs,  which  is 
termed  the  machinery^  and  making  it  a  mere 
narration  of  human  events,  conducted  by  hu- 
xspXi  characters.  For  this  innovation  he  is  com- 
mended by  Cowley,  who  (as  well  as  Waller) 
prefixed  a  copy  of  laudatory  verses  to  the  work. 
The  propriety  of  this  determination  ,was  much 
discussed  \  and  a  number  of  censures  >were  be- 
sides passed  upon  the  poem,  which  seems  to 
have  gradually  declined  in  reputation,  till  it 
ceased  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  English 
classics.  In  fact,  it  is  found  to  be  extremely 
tedious,  to  have  little  of  the  sublime  or  the  pa- 
thetic, little  of  vivid  description  or  poetical 
imagery,  and  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  far- 
fetched thoughts  and  prolix  argumentations. 
It  was  nearly  forgotten,  when  bishop  Hurd,  in 
a  volume  of  Critical  Commentaries,  &c.  thought 
proper  to  bring  forward  this  poem  as  an  ex* 


ample  of  the  bad  effects  produced  bv  a  studtbu^ 
attempt  at  originality,  and  by  deviation  from  re- 
ceived models.  To  place  this  in  a  strong  light,  . 
he  ascribed  a  degree  of  poetic  genius  to  the 
writer  much  beyond  the  measure  of  commoft 
opinion ;.  calling  him  **  a  very  eminent  person^ 
who  possessed  all  the  advantages  of  nature  and 
art  that  could  be  required  to  adorn  the  true 
poet."  Another  critic  (Aikin's  Miscellaneous 
Pieces  in  Prose),  while  contending  against  Dr, 
Hurd's  principle,  agreed  with  him  in  attributing 
extraordinary  merit  to  the  poem,  and  endea- 
voured to  revive  the  public  attention  to  it  by  a 
copious  display  of  its  beauties.  Many  passages^ 
indeed,  were  cited,  which  contained  noUe  sen- 
timents, forcibly  expressed,  and  sometimes  de- 
corated with  true  poetry ;  yet  its  radical  defi- 
ciencies, proceeding  from  a  want  of  adequate 
poetical  talents  in  the  author  for  such  an  exten- 
sive undertaking,  seem  for  ever  to  have  doomed 
it  to  oblivion.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Gon-^ 
dibert  still  retained  so  much  celebrity  in  the 
time  of  Gay,  that  he  either  wrote,  or  revised, 
three  cantos,  meant  as  its  continuation.  Bkg^ 
Briton, — A. 

.  D  AVEN ANTjCharles,  an  eminent  political 
writer,  was  eldest  son  of  sir  WiUiam,  and  was 
born  in  1656.  He  received  his  gi:ammar-educa-« 
tion  at  Cheam  in  Surrey,  and  afterwards  viras 
entered  a  fellow-commoner  of  Baliol  college, 
Oxford.  His  connection  with  the  theatre,  in 
which  he  had  a  considerable  property  in  his  fa- 
ther's right,  gave  him  an  early  turn  to  dramatic 
composition;  and,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he 
brought  a  traeedy  upon  the  stage,  entitled 
•*  Circe,"  which  was  favourably  received.  He 
soon,  however,  deserted  poetry  for  more  thriv* 
ing  pursuits ;  and  he  studied  the  civil  law,  in 
which  he  obtained  a  doctor's  degree  from  the. 
university  of  Cambridge.  He  was  returned  to 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  St.  Ives  in  168;, 
and  about  the  same  time  was  joined  in  a. 
commission  with  the  Master  of  the  Revels  for 
the  inspection  of  plays.  He  had  likevrise  the 
post  of  a  commissioner  of  the  excise,  in  vriiick 
he  performed  great  services  to  the  revenue,  by 
correcting  abuses  which  had  prevailed  in  that 
department,  and  introducing  improved  methods 
of  keeping  the  accounts.  In  the  reign  of  king 
WiUiam  he  commenced  political  writer;  and 
many  pieces  came  from  his  pen  which  excited 
much  attention  at  the  time.  Their  peculiar 
merit  consisted  in  the  knowledge. they  displayed 
of  the  several  branches  of  political  arithmeticB 
and  of  the  trade  and  revenues  of  the  country^ 
The  titles  of  his  principal  publications  arc^ 
^^  An  Essay  upon  Ways  and  Means  of  supply-^ 
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Ing  the  War/*  1695  5  "  An  Essay  on  the  East- 
India  Trade,**  1697  •,  "  Discourses  on  the  Pub- 
lic Revenues,  and  of  the  Trade  of  England,  in 
two  Parts/*  1698 ;  "  An  Essay  upon  the  pro- 
bable Methods  of  making  the  People  Gainers  in 
the  Balance  of  Trade,"  1699  >  "  -^  Discourse 
upon  Grants  and  Resumptions,"  1 700 ;  **  Es- 
says on  the  Balance  of  Power,  &c.  &c."  1701. 
In  these  pieces  he  frequently  shewed  himself 
hostile  to  the  prejudices  and  interests  of  persons 
in  place,  whence  several  of  them  were  severely 
animadverted  upon ;  and  he  was  considered  as 
disaffected  to  the  plans  of  policy  pursued  by  the 
whigs,  and  as  really  a  party-writer  under  the 
covert  of  general  and  national  topics.  If,  in- 
deed, he  was  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled **  The  true  Picture  of  a  modem  Whig/* 
1702,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  was  deeply 
tinged  with  the  spirit  of  party.  He  was  out  of 
paniament  during  king  William's  reign,  till 
1698,  when  he  was  chosen  for  Great  Bedwin, 
as  he  again  was  in  1700.  In  the  ensuing  reign 
he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  inspector-gene*- 
ral  of  the  exports  and  imports,  which  he  filled 
with  great  reputation,  and  to  the  public  advan- 
tage. The  works  which  he  published  from  this 
time  were  chiefly,  **  Reflections  upon  the  Con- 
stitution and  Management  of  the  Trade  to  A£n*> 
ca,  &c."  1709;  "New  Dialogues  upon  the 
present  Posture  of  Aflairs,  the  Species  of  Mo- 
ney, national  Debts,  ^public  Revenues,  &c«'* 
two  vols.  1710  ;  "  Two  Reports  concerning  th^ 
public  Accounts  of  the  Kingdom,"  17 12.  All 
these  pieces  are  replete  with  valuable  informa- 
tion. Dr.  Davenant  died  in  1714-  A  collec- 
tion of  his  political  and  commercial  works,  in 
£ve  volumes  octavo,  was  published  in  1771, 
by  sir  Charles  Whitworth.  Biog.  Briian. — A. 
DAVENNE,  Francis,  sumamed  the  Pacific^ 
was  born  at  Flcurancc,  a  town  in  the  Lower 
Armagnac,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
disciples  of  a  famous  fanatic,  called  Simon  Mo- 
rin,  and  pjiblished  a  number  of  pieces  of  a  theo- 
logico-political  nature,pretended  divine  commu- 
nications, denunciations  of  the  judgments  of 
Heaven,  prophecies,  &c.  for  which  the  French 
clergy  and  the  civil  power  subjected  the  author 
to  imprisonment,  and  criminal  prosecutions. 
By  such  an  injudicious  mode- of  proceeding, 
tliey  gave  him  and  his  productions  a  degree  of 
temporary  celebrity,  to  which  neither  would 
have. arisen  if  unpersecuted,  and  left  to  merited- 
contempt.  Those  who  have  any  curiosity  to 
karnwhat  were  the  subjects  of  Davenne's lucu- 
brations, we  must  refer  to  the  twenty-seventh 
volume  of  father  Nkeron's  Memoirsj  where 


may  be  found  a  particular  detail  of  the  writings 
^nd  opinions  of  this  visionary ;  or  to  the  abstract 
from  it  in  Moreru — M. 

DAVENPORT,  John,  a  learned  puritani- 
cal  divine,  and  popular  preacher,  was  born  at 
Coventry  in  the  year  1597,  and  educated  in 
grammar-learning  in  that  city.  In  the  year 
161 3  he  was  entered  a  battler  at  Mertoh  college, 
Oxford,  whence,  in  about  two  years,  he  r^ 
moved  to  Magdalen  hkll.  .  In  that  semi- 
nary he  was  subjected  to  very  strict  and  severe 
discipline,  under  which  he  received  a  bias  in 
favour  of  puritanism  that  terminated  in  his 
withdrawing  from  the  communion  of  the  chiirch 
of  England.  From  Oxford  he  went  to  Lon- 
don before  he  had  taken  any  degree  in  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  in  the  metropolis  became  vicar  of^ 
St,  Stephen's  church,  Coleman-street,  and  one 
of  the  most  noted  and  acceptable  preachers  of 
his  time.  In  the  year  1625  he  returned  to  Ox- 
ford, performed  with  great  applause  the  usual 
.exercises,  and  accumulated  his  degree  of  bache^ 
lor  of  divinity.  About  the  year  1627  *  scheme 
was  formed  by  several  gentlemen  and  ministers 
in  London  to  promote  that  kind  of  preaching 
which  was  called  puritanical  in  the  country,  by 
setting  up  lectures  in  the  several  market-cowni 
in  England.  In  order  to  defray  the  expence  of 
those  institutions,  they  raised  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  bv  voluntary  contribution,  fof 
the  purchasing  01  such  impropriations  as  were 
in  the  hands  of  laymen  \  and  constituted  a  num- 
ber of  divines  and  jay  gentlemen  feofiees,  in 
trust,  to  apply  the  profits  arising  from  those 
impropriations  to  the  support  of  the  lecturers. 
Mr.  Davenport  was.  one  of  the  clerical  members 
of  that  trust.  Bishop  Laud,  howeVer,  con- 
strued their  proceedings  into  a  conspiracy 
agamst  the  churchy  and,  by  his  representations 
to  the  king,  was  the  means  of  an  information' 
being  filed  against  them  in  the  Exchequer, 
which  was  followed  by  a  decree  that  their  feoff* 
ment  should  be  cancelled,  the  impropriations 
they  had  purchased  confiscated  to  the  Idng, 
and  the  feoffees  fined  in  the  star-chamber.  It 
is  true  the  decree  was  not  put  in  full  force  \ 
but  it  served  th^  purpose  of  ruining  the  scheme, 
in  view.  For  the  part  which  he  had  taken  ia 
this  business,  Mr.  Davenpprt  became  an  object 
of  resentment  to  his "  diocesan*  j  which  was  in- 
creased by  the  growing  inclination  towards  non- 
conformity which  he  discovered  from  that  time, 
and  occasioned  his  being  summoned  before  the 
high-commission  court,. to  answer  to  the  charges 
that  should  there  be  exhibited  against  him.  In 
these  circumstarfces  he  resigned  his  living,  and. 
witlidrew  from  the  storm  into  Holland.    In 
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that  oomtisc^  He  vit^s^  for  aome  fthne  cofleagoe 
WfiA  Mr.  Paget,  minister  of  the  EngHsh  church 
at  Amsterdam,  until  he  was  iwvohed  in  a  dis- 
pute concerxnng  the  promiscttous  admissioti  of 
children  to  bapttun^  without  proper  sureties 
for  their  education  iti  the  christian  reli|i;ioki ; 
which  drew  upon-  him  the  censures  of  the  Ektteh 
classes  in  the  n^ghbduthood^  and  obliged  him 
to  relinquish  the  pubKe  exercise  of  his  ministry. 
He  still  continued)  hdwevtr,  for  some  time>  to 
preach  and  deliver  catechetical  lectures  in  pn- 
YSLtti  houEes,  whither  great  numbers  of  hearers 
resorted,  attracted  by  his  teaminff  and  abilities, 
until  the  jetJousy  of  the  Dutch  clergy  procured 
dk«  8upt)fe8$ion  of  those  prirate  meetings*  On 
tbe  decline  of  the  episcopal  aulhoritr  in  Eng^ 
land,  he  returned  to  that  ooimtry,  where,  An- 
thony Woiod  informs  us^  be  bad  a  cure  bestotvv- 
ed  upMi  Mm :  but  he  had  come  to  a  dctermina^ 
tioA  tb  Pimofft  to  New  England,  where  the 
istate  of  reHgion  and  chtn:di*discipl|ne  was  more 
t^onfotmable  to  hi«  sefitiments  and  views  diaii 
ki'Mf  partof  die  old  tirnrld.  This  detertnina^ 
tlon  be  put  in  practice,  accompanied  by  many 
odiers,  who  wished  to  escape  m>m  the  coofu* 
sionl  wMcfa  distracted  tbcir  native  land^  in  the 
yeM*  1637^  In  New  England  he  was  recrived 
widi  peculiar  mtftka^  of  respect)  and  laid  the 
fbimdMi^Hn  of  the  pkntaKioil  aitd  colony  of  New^ 
iMrefl  tn  Cofflieetkut,  nrhere  his  character  and 
lttifiisl»rial  labotirs  were  held  in  higb  estimatkni 
for  near  thirty  years.  At  this  time  he  had  be^ 
Cdmeaihrfti  advocate  for  the  independent,  or 
congregational,  f^tm  of  church  discipline,  whitA 
he  enforced  ^^ith  a  degree  of  strictness  and  ri**' 
goer  that  cannot  be  reconciled  with^raticmal 
vie^rs  of  christian  libevty  and  t^lention.  In 
the  year  1667  be  Was  preirailed  upon  to  remove 
t^  fiio^on,  the  m6tft$t>olis  of  New  Englafnd,  to 
Income  minister  of  &e  most  considerable  and 
r^pectable  indepetident  churdi  in  the  new 
wotld,  where  ms  highly-accepo^le  services 
were  but  of  short  duration^  for  he  Wftfr  carried 
•tf  by  atl  apoplectic  stroke  in  the  year  1670* 
He  Wais  the  author  of  dlffiensift  controvei^ial 
pieeesi  pnblishc^  in  Holkmd,  an  the  subject 
of  his  dispute  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Paget, 
which  arie  enumerated  in  the  first  of  the  aumo^ 
rities  quoted  below }  of  <<  A  Catechism,  con- 
taining the  chie  iHeads  of  the  Christian  Rcli« 
gion,'  8vo.  1659  J  ol  **The  Power  of  Con- 
gregational Churches  asserted  and  vindicat- 
ed, dec  J*  8vo.  1672 ;  of  a  treatise  <*  On 
die  Knowledge  of  Christ,  &c.  wherein  the 
Types,  Propheciesi  Genealogies,  Miracles, 
itc  are  opened  smd  iq^liej  ;"  and  odi^r 
]^9ce9«    WmTj  Atb.  Oh.  t^  /£    Gomn  AA^ 


ther's   New  Eng.  Hift.      NtaPs  Hitt.  PmHf. 
voi.  //.— M. 

DAVENPORT,  Chris'TOpher,  a  yonnger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  and  a  learned  Ehgltsh 
catholic  divine,  was  born  at  Coventry,'  abodt 
the  year  1598.  His  preparatory  education  he 
recenred  widi  his  brodicrin  his  native  Cityi  aad 
was  entered  with  him,  in  the  year  161 3>  at 
McrtcAi  o^ege,  Oxford.  Ht  wa»  so  far  firoih 
following  his  brother's  example^  in  associating 
with  those  who  Were  poritanically  tncfined, 
that  his  intimate  acquaintance  at  Oxford  appear 
to  have  been  some  popish  priests^  living  in  or 
near  the  university,  by  whose  pei^uasions  be 
wasinducedy  in  the  year  1615^  to  become  a 
convert  to  the  catholic.  £aith,  and  td  fetife 
to  one  of  the  Englisb  catholic  setninarks  at 
Dooty  in  Flanders.  Aftdr  retnatning  there  for 
some  time  ht  went  to  Ypres,  where^  in  the 
year  16x7,  he  entered  into  the  franciscan  oliGter 
smong  the  Dutch  in  that  place;  and  in  the 
foDowing  year  was  admitted  among  theEn^Ush 
recollects,  at  Douay.  Ii&  afterwards  went  to 
the  university  of  Salamaitoa  in  Spain,  to  pen- 
feet  himself  in  his  theological  studte? ;  wfaenoe 
he  returned  to  Donayv  where  he  sisccessxveiy 
dischaf{eed  the  duties  of  professor  <rf  philosophy 
nnd  theology^  aild  was  created  a  doetor  of 
divinity  of  his  order,  but  not  of  any  universityv 
Hi^  Iteming  was  very  considerable  in  school 
divinity,  phSoeophy)  and  eccksiastical  history ; 
his  ingenuity  qnick  and  lively  v  his  manners 
open  and  conciliating ;  and  his  zeal  far  the  in* 
terests  of  the  communion  into  which  he  had 
been  transplanted,  sincere  and  active.  For 
these  reas<Mx$  he  was  filed  upon  as  a'proper 
person  to  be  sent  a  missionary  into  Englsmd, 
where  he  went  by  die  name  of  Franmscns  a 
Sancta  Clara,  and  was  made  chaplain  to  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  consort  to  king  Charles  I.  In  this 
mission  he  spent  nearly  fifty  years  of  his  life^ 
indefatigable  in  gaining  prosdytes  to  the  catho^ 
He  cause,  in  raising  money  among  the  English 
catholics  to  promote  didr  concerns  on  the  con<« 
tinent  as  well  as  at  homci  and  in  writing  books 
in  defence  of  popery  against  protestantism. 
During  this  time  he  was  nrequently  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  public  notice,  particularly  while 
the  ciiril  war  raged  in  the  reign  of  Charies  L 
and  under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwdl.  But 
on  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  he  found  him- 
self again  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  objects  of  his 
appointment ;  and  when  tiiat  prince  was  mar^ 
ried  to  Catheiine  of  Portugal,  he  was  made  onC' 
of  her  majesty's  chaplains.  He  died  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Loiidon,  in  the  year  1680^ 
gMitfy  csMUsd^lq^ptMttMtts'ai-welLaacaitfaoi* 
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lic«,  and  con^dered  by  the  latter  as  ona  of  the 
chief  pillars  of  their  jeligion  in.  England.  He 
had  been  acquainted  with  Laud  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  which  circumstance  was  unfaitly 
made  use  of  to  form  ati  article  of  impeach- 
ment againet  that  prelate.  Father  Davenport 
was  the  author  of  numerous  publications, 
which  afford  abundant  evidence  of  his  learning 
and  ingenuity  y  aknong  which  are,  *^  Trticta- 
tus  adversus  judioiariam  Astrologiami''  8vo. 
i6a<$ }  ^'  Paraphtaetica  Expositio  Articulorum 
Confessioiiis  Angliae,"  410.  \  **  Deu9,  Natura, 
Gratia,  sive  Tractatus  de  Praedestinatione,  de 
Mentis,  &c."  410.  163$  ;  *^  Systema  Fidei^ 
^veTractatus  de  Conctlio  Universali,  &c."4to.- 
164S;  *^  Apologia  Episcopofum,  seu  sacri  lyTa- 
gistratus  pfopugnatio,"  8vo«  1640  j  **  Parali- 
pomena  Philosophica  de  Mundo  peripatetico>'' 
8yo«  165a  $  **  Enchiridion  0/  Faim,  in  a  Dia- 
k^ue  concerning  the  Christian  Religion^"  8vo. 
1^5 ;  ^^  Explanation  of  the  Roman«€atlu>lic 
Belief,"  Svo.  1656,  &c.  The  whole  of  his 
works,  excepting  his  treatise  oH  Predestination 
and  his  System  of  Faith,  were  collected  to>- 
getherj  and  published,  in  two  volumes  fdio,  at 
iKHny,  in   1665.       WootPs  Atb.  Ox.  vtd.  II. 

DAVID,  king  of  the  Jews,  and  ode  of  the 
most  illustrious  characters  of  ancient  times, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Jesse,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  who  dwelt  itk  the  city  of  Bethlehem, 
and  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world  2860,  or 
I05K>'B4C«  As  Saul,  by  his  misconduct,  had 
rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the  crown  to 
which  he  had  been  elected^  and  forfeited  the 
protection  atid  favour  of  the  Most  High,  the 
prophet'  Samuel  was  divinely  instructed  to  re^ 
uair  to  Bethldbem,  and  to  invite  the  family  of 
Jesse  to  a  sacrifice,  tt  which  the  particular  per- 
son whom  God  had  appointed  to  succeed  Saul 
on  the  throne,  should,  by  a  supernatural  im^^ 
{^redsion,  be  pointed  out  to  him.  That  person 
proved  to  be  David,  who  had  arrived  at  years 
of  manhood,  and  whose  chief  attention  before 
that  time  appears  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
employm^M  of  the  pastoral  life.  When  Sa^^- 
muel  found  that  he  possessed  those  qualities 
^M^bch  marked  him  to  be  the  object  of  the  divine 
selectioil,  he  rose  up,  and  anointed  him  with 
oil  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren ;  thereby  de« 
claring  to  him  his  future  designation,  and  ^n^ 
gaging  to  turn  his  mind  to  such  thoughts  and 
pursuits  as  might  fit  lum  for  the  honourable 
station  which  he  was  to  fill*  .And,  according 
ta  the  language  of  the  sacred  historian,  <^  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  David  from  that 
lime  forward }''  he  was  inspired  mih  the  coii* 


rage,  resolution,  and  priidenoe,  that  frepOLxM 
him  for  the  delicaie  and  dilBcuIt  scenes  which 
awaited  him<  The  secret  puiport  of  this  visit 
of  the  prophet,  seetns  to  nave  been  for  some 
time  confined  to  the  fbmily  of  Jease.  Soon 
afterwards  SsfUl,  in  cdnsequenee  of  his  nces, 
•  had  ^unk  into  a  statb  of  gloomy  ihelancholy 
and  despondency,  which  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient to  soothe  and  assuage  by  the  powerful 
charms  of  music*  And  as  David  had  become 
famoUa  for  his  proficiency,  in  that  science,  lie 
was  intlroduced  to  the  king,  to  try  the  e£R:cts 
of  his  art  in  calming  his  troubled  mindi  The 
sweet  sttains  of  hit  harp  had  such  a  wonderful 
efiect,  that  for  a  time  they  removed  the  king's 
malady,  and  David  grew  into  such  favour  with 
Saul,  that  he  made  him  his  aarmour^-bearer. 
Thie  office  appears  to  have  been  a  matk  <>f 
honour,  rather  than  l^rhat  obKged  hhn  to  aity 
constant  attendance  at  court  j  since  we  are  in- 
formed, that  '*  he  returned  from  Saful,  to  feed 
his  fiithor's  sheep  at  BctMehem."  Some  short 
time  aftetwards  a  war  broke  out  between  the  I^ 
raclites  and  tlie  Philistines,  when  Jesse  sent  his 
three  eldest  sons  to  join  the  army  of  his  coun- 
trymen. As  the  hostile  forces  lay  in  view  of 
each  odier  for  several  days  without  coming  to 
action,  David  was  ordered  by  his  father  t<K 
carrv  some  provisions  for  the  relief  of  hig 
brctnrCn,  and  to  bring  him  information  of  the 
prospect  of  afiairs*  Upon  his  arrival  at  tht 
camp  of  Saul,  he  found  both  armies  preparing 
for  battle,  and  observed  a  champion,  named 
Goliath  of  Gath,  advancing  before  the  Philis** 
tine  ranks,  who  defied  to  single  combat  the 
bravest  of  the  Israelitish  troops,  and  ofFered  tht 
cause  in  dispute  to  be  detevmined  by  the  issue 
of  their  encounter.  This  challenge  he  had  re- 
peated for  the  space  of  forty  days ;  but  so  for- 
midable were  his  aspect  and  gigantic  size,  that 
no  Israelite  was  found  who  durst  enter  the  lists 
with  him,  notwithstanding  the  high  and  ho^ 
nourable  rewards  which  Saul  promised  to  his 
conqueror.  When  David  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  ciroimstanees  of  the  case, 
he  was  indignant  at  the  disgrace  which  the 
army  of  Israel  must'  sufler  from  letting  the 
proud  challenger  return  unanswered,  and,  not^ 
withstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  oldest 
brother,  expressed  his  desire  to  fight  with  the 
Philistine,  that  he  might  redeem  the  honour^ 
and  encourage  the  dnx>ptng  spirits  of  hta  - 
countrymen.  Upon  being  brought  before  Saul, 
his  service  was  accepted,  and  he  was  so  fat 
honoured  as  to  be  armed  with  the  armour  of 
the  kmg,  to  fit  jam  for  the  combat.  But  &aA* 
Dig  that  it  would  rather  cDCiuaber  him  tfaaa 
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facilitate  his  enterprise}  he  put  it  off,  and  de- 
termined to  use  no  other  weapons  than  his 
staff  and  his  sling,  in  the  use  of  which  many 
of  the  ancients,  and  particularly  the  shepherd 
tribes,  were  exceedingly  expert.  Thus  accoutred 
he  presented  himself  before  the  Philistine  cham- 
pion, and,  notwithstanding  his  proud  and  con- 
temptuous menaces,  brought  him  to  the  ground 
by  a  stone  which  he  slung  with  such  dexterity 
and  force  that  it  sunk  into  his  forehead ;  when 
immediately  running  up  to  his  enemy,  with  his 
own  sword  he  cut  off  his  head,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  king.  The  fall  of  their  champion 
was  2r  prelude  to  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines, 
who  disheartened  by  that  unexpected  event,  be- 
xame  an  easy  conquest  to  the  Israelites,  and 
were  pursued  with  much  slaughter  to  the  heart 
of  their  own  country.  This  signal  exploit  so 
far  recommended  David  to  the  king, .  that  he 
determined  to  keep  him  near  his  own  person, 
and  appointed  him  to  various  offices  of  a  civil 
and  military  kind,  in  which  he  acquitted  him- 
self in  a  manner  that  secured  universal  applause 
and  esteem.  With  Jonathan,  Saul's  eldest  son, 
he  contracted  a  close  and  indissoluble  friend- 
ship. But  the  king  had  been  led  to  conceive  a 
jealousy  against  him,  from  the  popular  songs 
sung  in  celebration  of  the  triumph  over  the 
.Fhilistinesj  in  which  the  burden  was,  "  Saul 
has  slain  his  tliousands,  and  David  his  ten 
thousands ;"  and  that  jealousy  was  increased  by 
the  additional  fame  and  affection  which  he  ac- 
<]uired  from  his  valour  and  prudence  in  the  dif«' 
ferent  services  to  which  he  was  appointed.  One 
of  tlie  first  consequences  of  it  was  a  return  of 
<he  king's  old  malady,  when  David  again  re- 
sorted to  the  powers  of  his  harp,  and  twice 
jiarrowly  escaped  death  from  the  effects  of 
Saul's  phreusy.  After  this,  David  was  re- 
moved to  an  employment  at  some  distance 
from  court,  where  his  conduct  procured  htm 
the  approbation  and  attachment  of  all  ranks  of 
people.  His  growing  popularity  changed  the 
jealousy  of  Saul  into  fekr  and  hatred,  and  de- 
termined him  to  omit  no  means  in  'his  power 
to  get  rid  of  him.  With  this  view  he  employ- 
ed him,  and  a  body  of  troops  of  which  he  was 
the  commander,  in  dangerous  expeditions 
against  the  Philistines ;  and  even  adopted  the 
policy  of  promising  him  his  daughter,  Michal, 
for  a  wife,  on  the  condition  of  his  delivering, 
•  Kirithin  a  limited  time,  an  hundred  foreskins  of 
the  Philistines  for  her  dowry.  He  entertained 
the  hope,  that  "  the  hand  of  the  Philistines 
would  be  upon  him,"  or  that  he  would  be  cut 
off  in  undertaking  the  hazardous  enterprise. 
Sut  by  Jiis  caution  and  valour  be  obtained  such 


advantages  over  the  enemies  of  his  country^ 
that  he  was  enabled  to  produce  double  the 
number  of  foreskins  demanded,  within  the  pe- 
riod fixed,  and  was  advanced  to  the  honour  of 
being  son-in-law  to  the  king.  Soon  after  this 
event  he  gained  additional  reputation,  by  the 
military  abilities  and  conduct  which  he  display- 
ed in  repelling  an  incursion  of  the  Philistines, 
so  that  "  his  name  was  much  set  by,"  and  his 
glory  as  a  subject  raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 
But  Saul's  distrust  and  aversion,  and  dread  of 
his  increasing  popularity,  had  at  length  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  that  he  gave  directions  to  his  son 
Jonathan,  and  all  his  servants,  to  embrace  the 
first  opportunity  that  should  offer  of  putting 
him  to  deitth.  That  faithful  friend,  however, 
apprised  David  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was 
exposed  from  his  father's  intentions^  and,  to- 
gether with  Michal  his  wife,  enabled  him,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  to  escape  the  treache- 
rous plots  that  were  laid  for  his  destruction. 
Conceiving  himself  no  longer  safe  at  the  court 
of  Sapl^  he  fled  first  to  Ramah,  where  he  ac- 
quainted Samuel  with  the  circumstances  which 
had  taken  place  between  him  and  Saul ;  and 
upon  the  approach  of  the  latter  to  that  place  in 
quest  of  him,  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Achish 
king  of  Gath,  where  he  was  obliged  to  counter- 
feit madness,  to  ensure  his  personal  safety.  Soon 
afterwards,  quitting  Gath,  he  returned  to  the 
land  of  Judah,  and  took  possession  of  a  fort- 
ress or  fastness,  called  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  about  400  men^  some 
of  them  of  high  rank  and  station,  and  eminent 
for  their  courage,  who  resented  the  cruel  and 
tvrannical  conduct  shewed  by  Saul  towards 
tlieir  families,  and  were  determined  to  guard 
the  life  of  David  against  all  attempts  to  destroy 
him  by  treachery.  That  the  object  of  their 
association  was  purely  of  a  defensive  nature, 
without  comprehending  any  designs  unfavour-^ 
able  to  th6  welfare  of  their  country,  or  inimi- 
cal to  the  peace  of  Saul's  government^  satisfac- 
torily appears  from  the  history  of  their  whole 
subsequent  conduct.  But  Saul  was  resolved 
that  David  should  not  remain  in  quiet  in  any 
asylum,  and  with  a  body  of  troops  pursued 
him  from  one  lurking  place  to  another,  with 
unrelenting  and  cruel  animosity.  David,  how- 
ever, under  the  guidance  of  that  Providence 
which  designed  him  to  become  the  great  de- 
fender and  glory  of  the  Jewish  nation,  was 
enabled  to  elude  all  the  endeavours  of  Saul 
to  seize  him  and  his  party ;  and  on  two  memo- 
rable occr.sions,  when  tlirough  carelessness  the 
king  fell  into  his  power,  shewed  such  genero- 
sity in  sparing  his  life,  that  Saul's  prejudices 
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against  him  seem  for  a  time  to  have  been  over* 
come,  and  he  not  only  admitted  the  full  force 
of  David's  pathetic  appeal  to  him  in  defence  of 
bis  innocence,  but  promised  to  do  him  "  no 
more  "harm."     In  order  to  secure  himself  and 
friends  from  any  future  ill  consequences  of  the 
king's  capricious  temper,  David,  at  this  period, 
thought  it   prudent   to  seek  for  a  settlement 
withm  the  borders  of  the  country  of  the  Phi- 
listines, and  obtained  from  Achish  a  donation 
of  the  city  of  Ziglag,  with  its  dependencies, 
where  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of 
the  life  of  Saul.     In  this  retreat  he  was  joined 
by  fresh  bands  of  his  countrymen,  under  able 
leaders,  with  whom  he  made  excursions  on  dif- 
ferent Canaanitish  clans,  who  were  at  war  with 
the  Israelites,  and  destroyed  and  plundered  them 
with  the  same  severity  which  they  had  shewed 
towards  his  own  people.     By  an  ambiguous  re- 
presentation to  Achish  of  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try which  he  had  ravaged,  that  prince  was  led 
to  conclude  that  his  excursions  had  been  direct- 
ed against  the  Israelitish  tribes,  and  that  by  these 
aggressions'he  was  ronfixmed  in  a  rooted  en- 
mity to  the  country  from  which  he  was  a  fugi- 
tive.    Under  this  impression,  when  some  short 
time  afterwards  the  war  was  renewed  between 
the  Philistines  and  the  Israelites,  he  summoned 
David  and  his  people  to  fight  under  his  banners 
against  their  native  country.     By  the  answer 
which  he  received  from  him,   "  Surely  thou 
shah  know  what  thy  servant  can  do,"  and  by 
his  readily  assembling  his  troops  to  join  the 
Philistine  army,  Achish  was  led-to  conclude 
that  he  might  depend  upon  his  assistance.     By 
the  jealousy  and  apprehensions  of  the  Philistine 
nobles,  however,  David  was  extricated  from  a 
eituation  in  which  he  must  either  have  forfeited 
all  pretensions  to  patriotism,  or  subjected  him- 
self to  the  charge  of  ingratitude  against  his  be- 
nefactor.    In  consequence  of  their  representa- 
tions, he  was  dismissed  with  his  people,  and 
ordered  to  return  to  Ziglag.     During  his  ab- 
sence from  that  city,  it  had  been  attacked  and 
plundered  by  the  Amalekites,  who  had  carried 
'  off  the  women  and  the  children,  and  the  whole 
property   of   himself  and   followers.     But  he 
was  not  tardy  in  coming  up  with  the  predatory 
horde,  from  whom  he  recovered  whatever  they 
had  carried  away,  and  farther  enriched  himself 
with  the  spoil  of  the  invaders.     While  these 
■    transactions  were  taking  place,  the  fatal  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Phi- 
listines, la  which  Saul,  together  with  Jonathan 
and  two  other  of  his  sons,  fell,  and  which  en- 
abled the  triumphant  Philistines  to   seize  on 
many  of  the  cities  and  possessions  of  their 


conquered  foes.     In  this  crisis,  David,  whohafd 
received  information  of  the  defeat  of  his  coun* 
^rymen,  and  the  consequent  confusion  and  dis- 
traction prevailing  among  them,  after  consult- 
ing the  divine  will  through  the  medium  of  the 
high-priest  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him,  re-  ^ 
moved  with  his  people  into  Judea,  where  he ' 
was  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  unanimously  pro- 
claimed king,  when  he  had  attained  to  the  age 
of  thirty  years.     But  the  other  tribes  of  Israel, 
by  the  persuasion  of  Abner,  who  had  been  ge- 
neral of  the  army  under  Saul,  were  induced  to 
raise  to  the  throne  Ishbosheth,  the  youngest  son 
of  that  king.     These  rival  interests  produced  a 
civil  war  between  the  Israelitish  tribes,  which 
lasted  for  several  years,  and  was  terminated  in 
consequence    of   the   treacherous    murder  of 
Ishbosheth,  by  two  of  his  principal  captains, 
who  thought  oy  that  to  recommend  themselves 
to  David,  but  received  from  him  the  just  re- 
compence  ,of  their  atrocious  deed.     On  the 
death  of  Ishbosheth,  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 
united  in  their  submission  to  David,  who  reign- 
ed over  them  for  thirty  years,  with  much  glory^ 
but  not  unobscured  by  calamitous  events,  hj 
instances  of  weakness,   and  by  some  crimes 
which  cannot  be  palliated.     At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  he  conquered  from  the  Je- 
busites  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  together  with  the 
strong  fortress,  of  Sion  that  commanded  it,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  city  of  David » 
whither  he  transferred  the  seat  of  government^ 
and  constituted  it  the  metropolis  of  the  king- 
dom of  Is^rael.     Afterwards  he  was  at  different 
periods  involved  in  war  with  the  Philistines,  the 
Moabites'  and  Edomites,  the  Ammonites  and 
Syrians,  over  whom  he  obtained  the  most  bril- 
liant victories^  and  not  only  recovered  the  ter- 
ritories which  the  imbecility  of  the  preceding 
reign  had  lost  to  the  Jewish  cro^m,  but  obtain- 
ed such  accessions  of  dominion  and  wealth,  aft 
raised  him   to  a  high  and  distinguished  rank 
among  the  monarchs  of  the  east.     While  these 
glorious  scenes  were  transacting,  he  appears  on 
one  occasion  to  have  been  so  far  poisoned  by 
prosperity,  that  his  passions  obtained  the  com- 
plete mastery  over  him,   and   led  him  to  the 
commission  of  complicated  crimes,  which  must 
ever  continue  a  dark  stain  on  his  character  and 
memory.     We  refer  to  the  affair  of  Bethsheba 
and  Uriah,  in  which,  from  a  wicked  indiilg- 
ence  to  his  loose  desires,  he  was  first  led  to 
commit  adultery,  and  afterwards,  to  conceal  the 
consequences  of  his  crime,  gave  directions  for 
the  treacherous  murder  of  an  innocent,  faith- 
ful,  and  deserving  subject.     Notwithstanding 
the  sincere   repentance  which  he  discovered 
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when  awakened  to  a  BdQae  of  guife  by  Nath^'s 
idegant  patable  of  the  ewe  lamb,  the  sacred 
history  has  verv  properly  left  those  transactions 
on  reccyrd,  in  tne  most  odious  colours,  in  testis 
mony  at  orice  of  the  veracity  of  its  nsurtative, 
and  of  tht  indignation  with  which  vice  ought 
ever  to  be  spoken  of,  even  when  discovered  in 
die  oceanonal  trflnsgresrions  of  the  most  illus- 
trious characters.  Some  time  afterwards  he  was 
severely  punished  for  his  crimes,  by  the  fatal 
effects  ^ich  an  indulgence  to  the  passions  of 
lasciviousness  and  revenge  produced  in  his  own 
family.  Ammon,  one  of  his  sons,  had  the 
wickedness  to  deflower  by  violence  one  of  his  sis- 
ters, by  another  mother,  and  was  killed  by  Ab- 
salom, her  maternal  brother,  out  of  revenge 
-for  a  crime  which  David's  weakness  prevented 
him  from  punishiog  as  its  enormity  deserved. 
And  when  time  had  in  some  measure  aHaved 
his^  grief  at  these  aflietive  events,  and  he  nad- 
sufiered  himself  to  be  reconciled  tb  Absalom, 
diat  rniworthr  son  embittered  his  father's  peace 
•till  farther,  by  breaking  out  into  open  rebel- 
lion, and  assuming  to  himself  the  ensigns  of ' 
toyzltf.  The  efl«cts  of  thcr  desertion  of  many 
whom  he  esteemed  his  friends,  which  David 
experienced  on  this  occasion,  and  the  distress 
.to  which  for  a  time  it  reduced  him,  are  pathe- 
tically related  in  the  sacred  writings  ;  as  is  also 
the^account  of  his  poignant  grief,  when,  among 
other  circumstances  attendant  on  the  extinction 
of  that  rebellion,  he  found  that  Absalom  had 
been  put  to  death.  This  rebellion  was  follow* 
ed  by  an  insurrection  under  -Sheva,  a  Benja- - 
mite,  who  had  been  probably  one  of  Absalom's 
commandem,  which  was  soon  suppressed,  and 
every  obstacle  to  Dasvid's  repossession  of  his 
throne  and  dignity  removed.  The  most  me- 
morable circumstances  during  the  rcMainder  of 
his  rcign,  excepting  the  premature  attempt  of 
his  son  Adonijah  to  secure  to  himself  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown,  were,  fresh  conquests 
over  the  Philistines,  and  a  dreadful  pestilence 
which  carried  off  70,000  of  the  Israelites.  The 
latter  appears  to  have  been  inflicted  on  them 
as  a  punishment  for  their  luxury  and  vices; 
and  it  was  also  a  seasonable  check  to  the  ambi- 
tious views  with  which  their  late  victories  seem 
»to  have  inspired  them,  and  into  which  David 
.appears  fully  to  have  entered,  by  the  command 
which  h^  issued  out  for  numbenng  the  people. 
Various  are  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  exposi- 
tors in  explaining  the  criminalitv  that  was  con- 
/nected  with  this  act  of  state,  wnich  it  does  not 
fall  within  our  province  to  discuss  and  settle. 
"The  last  days  of  David  were  disturbed  by  an 
Attempt  of  Adonijah  to   obtain  the   crown^ 


which  he  eflectually  crushed  by  causing  his  SO0 
Solomon  to  be  consecrated,  and  proclaimed 
king  with  all  the  usual  solemnities,  daring  his 
life-time.  He  died  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  age.  On  the  whole,  David 
was  a  very  great  and'  extraordinary  character ; 
not  faultiess>  indeed,  as  the  precedtn|r  circum- 
stances testify,  but  much  more  highly  to  be 
commended  for  his  virtues,  than  to  be  con- 
demned for  any  opposite  qualities.  His  being 
called  in  Scripture  a  man  after  God^s  own  hearty 
is  intended  to  express  his  peculiar  qualifications 
for  the  purposes  for  which  he  was  designed  by 
Divine  Providence,  and,  in  particular,  his 
steady  adherence  tp  the  worship  of  the  one 
true  God,  in  opposition  to  the  idolatrous  and 
superstitious  practices  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, with  which  the  Israelites  themselves  had 
beeh  too  frequently  infecte.d-  Of  the  most 
rational  and  animated  piety,  his  sublime  and 
excellent  compositions  afford  examples,  the 
beauty  of  which  will  not  cease  to  be  feh  and 
admired,  so  long  as  a  serious  regard  to  the 
Deity,  or  a  just  taste,  prevail  in  the  world. 
They  abound  in  the  noblest  sentiments,  the 
grandest  images,  the  most  aflecting  pathos,  and 
all  the  charms  and  graces  of  genuine  poetry. 
The  book  of  Psalms  consists  chiefly  of  such 
pieces  as  David  himself  composed,  many  of 
which  have  his  name  prefixed  to  them,  and  of 
sacred  hymns  by  Moses,  Solomon,  Asaph,  Ha- 
man,  and  others,  before  and  after  David's  time^ 
which  were,  most  probably,  collected  together, 
and  placed  in  the  order  in  which  we  now  have 
them,  by  Ezra,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  i  B^  tfSa* 
mueJ,  chaps,  xvi — xxxi.  \\  Book  of  SamueL 
I  Book  of  Kings y  chaps,  /.  and  it,  passim^^M.. 

DAViD  I.  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded  his 
brother  Alexander  the  Fierce,  in  1 124*  David 
had  been  brought  up  in  England,  where  he 
married  Maud,  a  grand-niece  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  He  fi?ucceeded  td  the  earldoms  of 
Northumberland  and  Huntingdon,  which  made 
him  one  of  the  most  powerful  subjects  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  received  with  great  joy  in  Scot- 
land, which  he  governed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  inspire  equal  respect  aiid  attachment.  '  He 
attended  closely  tx>  the  administration  of  justice, 
himself  deciding  the  controversies  among  the 
nobles,  and  watching  strictly  over  the  conduct 
of  the  ordinary  judges.  He  restored  and 
founded  monasteries,  and  established  four  new 
bishoprics,  to  which  he  annexed  large  revenues 
out  of  the  crown  lands — a  munificence  which 
proved  very  burdensome  to  his  successors. 
Upon  the  death  of  Henry  I.  king  of  England^ 
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he  endeavoured  to  support  the  cause  of  his 
daughter,'  the   empress   Maud,   and  her'  son, 
afterwards  Henry  11.  against  the  usurpation  of 
Stephen.     He  refused  to  comply  with  the  sum- 
mons of  Stephen  to  do  him  homage  for  his 
English  estates ;  and  joinhig  with  the  English 
refugees,  he  passed  the  border,  seized  Carlisle^ 
and  Newcastle,  and  obliged  the  northern  nobles 
to  swear  allegiance  to  Maud.     There  is  some 
di^greement  between  the  EngHsh  and  Scotch 
historians  concerning  the  event  of  these  inroads. 
The  former  assert,  that  David  was  himself  pre- 
sent  in   that  which   brought  on  the  fight   at 
North- Allerton,  called  the  battle  of  the  standard^ 
in   1 138,  in  which  he  was  defeated  with  great 
loss  by  the  northern  barons,  whom  he  had  pro- 
voked by  the  barbarities  of  his  incursion.    (See 
Hume's  Hist.)     Stephen   advancing  to  Dur- 
ham, a  negociation  took  place,  11 39,  incon- 
sequence of  which  Carlisle  remained  to  David, 
and  his  son  Henry  was  put  in  possession  of  all 
his  English  estates,  on  condition  of  acknow- 
ledging Stephen  -,  and  thus  David  eluded  the 
oam  he  had  taken  for  maintaining  the  succes- 
sion of  Maud.     She,  however,   landing  after- 
wards in  England,  sent  her  son  Henry  to  Car- 
lisle to  receive  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
David.     He  reigned  afterwards  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  except  that  he  was  afflicted  by  the 
loss  of  his  only  son.     Falling  into  a  declining 
state  of  health,  he  provided  with  all  possible 
care  for  the  quiet  succession  of  his  grandson 
Malcolm,  a  minor,  and  prepared  for  his  end  by 
the  ihost  exemplary  acts  of  devotion:     He  died  • 
at  Carlisle,  in  1153J  after  a  glorious  reign  of 
twenty-nine  years.     Buchanan,     Mod,  Univers. 
Jtiist.—A. 

DAVID  II.  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  king 
Robert  Bruce,  was  only  five  years  old  at  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1329,  but  he  had  been 
already  betrothed  to  Joan,  sister  of  Edward  III. 
of  England.  Thomas  Randolph,  earl  of  Mur-  ^ 
ray,  was  appointed  his  guardian.  An  invasion 
pf  Scotland  by  Baliol,  Bruce's  rival,  soon  after 
took  place,  which  was  attended  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  he  was  crowned,  and  young  David, 
with  his  spouse,  was  sent  for  refuge  to  France. 
A  variety  of  events  succeeded  during  the 
bloody  struggle  made  by  the  Scots  for  their 
independence ;  and  the  patriotic  cause  at  length 
becoming  triumphant,  David  returned  to  his 
country  in  1342-  He  was  received  with  en- 
thusiastic joy,  and  made  proper  returns  of  gra- 
titude to  those  who  had  signalised  themselves, 
and  suffered  in  his  service.  He  revenged  the 
injuries  he  had  rec<?ived  from  England,  by  some 
predatory  invasions,  which  prodnged  no  other 
Y9t.  liU 


consequences  than  spoil  and  mtttual  bloddshed. 
In  1345,  after  having,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  his  ablest  counsellors,  rejected  some  advan- 
tageous offers  of  peace  made  him  by  Edward 
III.    whose    arms  were  engaged  in    France, 
David  with  a  large  army  made  a  new  inroad^ 
and  proceeded  in  his  destructive  progress  as  far 
as  Durham.  Queen  Philippa,  in  the  mean  time, 
having  ordered   the  lords  of  the   marches  to 
assemble  their  forces,  came  herself  to  review 
them  at  York,  and  iparched  at  their  head  to 
meet  the  Scotch  army.     A  pitched  battle  was 
fought  at  NevilleVcross,    near    Durham,   in 
which  David,  after  a  valiant  resistance,   was 
taken  prisoner,  with  the  total  rout  of  his  troops; 
Great  numbers  were  slain,   and  niany  noble- 
men-of  distinction  became  captives  with  their 
king.     He  was  carried  to  London,  andcontined 
in  the  Tower,  but  was  otherwise  treated  with 
great   respect  and  humanity.     Scotland,  after 
this  event,  w^s  rendered  a  scene  of  blood  and 
confusion  by   the  contests  of   the  Bruce  and 
Baliol  parties,  who  alternately  prevailed.     Va- 
rious negociations  were  set  on  foot  for  the  ran- 
som and  release  of  David,  who  was  once  per- 
mitted to  go  into  Scotland  in  order  to  induce 
his  subjects  to  comply  with  .'certain  terms  pro- 
posedy  which  they  rejected  as  injurious  to  their 
independence.    At  length,  in  1357,  he  received 
his  liberty,   with  an   acknowledgment  of  his 
right  to  tne  crown,  upon  condition  of  a  ransom 
of  100,000  marks  sterling.    On  his  return  he 
was  welcomed  with  all  the  usual  demonstra- 
tions of  attachment;  but  he  shewed  his  dis- 
pleasure against  the  high-steward,   whom. 'he 
accused  of  betraying  him  at  fhe  battle  of  Dur« 
ham,  and  altered  the  succession  to  the  throno 
from  the  son  of  his  eldest,  to  the  son  of  his 
youngest  sister:   he   had   no   children  of  his 
own.     His  cares  were  chiefly  employed  during 
the  remainder  of  his  reign  in  composing  the 
.feuds  between  his  nobles,  and  the  other  dis- 
orders of  his  kingdom.     He  made  several  jour« 
neys  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  negociations 
with  Edward,  to  whom,  by  means  of  his  wife, 
he  became  so  subservient,  that  he  even  ventured 
to  propose  to  his  states  the  silccessiou  of  the 
king  of  England,  or  his  son,  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland  at  his  death.     This  strange  proposal 
was  rejected  by  the  general  indignant  murmur 
of  the  assembly,  and  was  near  occasioning  an 
insurrection •     His  queen,  Joan,  dying,  he  mar- 
ried again,  but  had  no  issue.     He  recognised 
his  nephew,  Robert  Stuart,  for  his  successor, 
and  died  in  1371,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
his  age.     Buchanan.     Mod.  ifnivers.  Hist.-^A^ 
DAVID  EL  DAVID,  one  of  the  false  Mes^ 
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sjab^'^ef  the  Jews,  made  hi§  appearance   ia 
Persia,  m  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and 
of  great  address,  and  had  the  art  to  persuade 
numbers  of  the.  Jews  who  were  settled  on  the 
mountain  called  Haphtan,  that  he  was  the  pro* 
nnsed  Messiah,  who  was  to  lead  them  back  to 
Judea,  and  re-establish  the  kingdom  and  throne 
of  David.     At  his  instigation  they  took  up 
aTm$»  and  committed  various  acts  of  liostility 
against  Laid  Alariin,  king  of  Persia,  whose 
meas\}re$  to  suppress  their  insurrection,  and  to 
secure  the  person  of  their  leader,  .were  for 
some  time  unsuccessfuL     At  lengtli,  however^ 
the  impostor  appears  to  have  been  betrayed  by 
his   facherrin-law,    and   beheaded.     According 
to  some  authors  he  was  brought  into  the  king's 
presence,  wliere  he  boldly  avowed  his  preten- 
sions to  the  character  which  he  had  assumed, 
and  offered  to  give  the  most  convincing  proof 
of  them  by  restoring  himself  to  life,  if  the 
king  would  give  orders  that  his  head  should  be 
stricken  oflF.    The  experiment  was  made  •  ac- 
cordingly, and  answered  the  purpose  which  the 
false  Messiah  intended ;  for  it  enabled  him  to 
escape  the  cruel  tortures  which  he  well  knew 
they  were  preparing  to  inflict  on  him.     Accord- 
ing to  other  authors,  his  father-in-law,  who  had 
been  bribed  by  a  promise  of  10,000  crowns,  in- 
.  vited  him  to  a  supper,  where  he  plied  him  with 
wine  until  he  was  intoxicated,  when  he  cut  off 
his  he^,  and  sent  it  to  the  king.     David  el 
David's  enterprise  proved  most  disastrous  to 
the  Jews  throughout  the  Persian  dominions, 
vast  numbers  0?  whom  were  plundered  and 
butchered  without  mercy,  in  revenge  for  the 
outrages   which    they  had   committed  during 
their  insurrection.  MorerL  Mod,  Univers.  HisU 
vpL  XL—M. 

David,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Arme- 
nia,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 


opinions  of  both  as  appeared  to  him  to  be  moal 
true  and  judicious,  and  freely  controverted  and 
exposed  their  errors.  According  to  the  abbe 
Villefroi,  he  reasons  with  solidity  and  pcrspi^ 
cuity,  in  a  style  that  is  flowing  and  precise.  Of 
his  writings,  which  haVe  remained  hitherto  in 
manuscript  in  what  was  the  king's  library  at 
Paris,  the  subjects  are  detailed  in  the  authority 
subjoined  to  this  article.     Moreru — M. 

DAVID,  a  m'aronite  archbishop,  in  the 
eleventh  century.  He  *was  the  translator  of 
the  constitutions  bf  thci  niaronite  church  front 
the  Syriac  into  the  Arabic  language,  about  die 
year  1059.  Abraham  Ecchellensis,  the  learned 
Syriac  and  Arabic  professor  in  the  CoUeg« 
Royal  at  Paris,  makes  frequent  use  of  the  au- 
thority of  these  constitutions  ^  and  a  Latin 
abridgment  of  them  may  be  found  in  father 
Simon's  collection  of  letters  of  John  Morin, 
and  other  learned  men,  whi^h  was  published 
in  England,  in  the  year  1682,  under  the  title 
of    Antiquitates    Ecclesise    Orientalis.      Mo* 

DAVID,  George,  a  Flemish  mystic,  and 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Davidists,  of  which 
there  are  some  remains  still  to  be  found  in  Hol<» 
stein,  Friesland,  and  other  countries,  was  bom 
at  Ghent,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  brought  up  a  glazier,  or^ 
according  to  some  writers,  a  painter  on  glass ; 
but,  in  the  year  1525,  left  that  calling  to  un- 
dertake the  office  of  a  preacher.  He  entertain* 
ed  a  persuasion  that  he  was  honoured  with  the 
gift  of  divine  inspiration,  and  that  celestial 
visions  were  constantly  presented  to  his  mind* 
The  essentials  of  religion  he  made  to  consist  in 
contemplation,  silence,  and  certain  feelings* 
which  it  is  equally  difficult  to  define  and  to  un- 
derstand. Becoming  an  object  of  persecution 
with  the  catholics,  he  fled  from  his  native  coun« 
try  into  Friesland,  whence  he  afterwards  re-» 


century.     He  studied  for  some  time  at  Athens,,  moved  to  Basil  in  Switzerland,  where  he  took 


vrhere  he  made  himself  master  of  the  language 
and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks;  whence  he 
went  hi  company  with  his  learned  countryman, 
Moses,  surnamed  the  Grammarian,  and  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Kerona,  to  Constantinople. 
In  that  city  he  resided  for  some  time,  before 
the  termination  of  a  war  between  the  Arme- 
nians and  Persians  permitted  him  to  return  in 
^fety  to  his  native  country.  His  occupations 
in  that  city  were,  the  instruction  of  a  number 
Qf  disciples  in  phibsophy,  and  tlie  translation 
ieto  Armenian  of  such  Greek  books  as  he  con- 
«id«xed  to  be  most  valuable  and  useful.  In  his 
lAiloaophy  he  refrained  from  servilely  following 
Qthcx  Plata  or  Aristotle,  but  selected  such  of  the 


the  name  of  John  Bruck.  In  that  city  his 
mannerswere  so  unexceptionable  and  exemplary, 
that  he  acquired  a  very  high  degree  of  esteem, 
which  he  retained  until  his  death,  in  the  year 
1556.  But  after  his  death  he  was  charged  by 
his  son-in-law,  Nicholas  Blesdyck,  with  having 
maintained  various  strange  notions,  which  the 
senate  of  Basil  pronounced  to  be  blasphemous 
and  pestilential,  and  ordered  his  body  to  be 
dug  up,  and  to  be  publicly  burnt,  togetlier  with 
his  writings,  by  the  common  hangman.  It  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  with  certainty  what  those 
notions  were.  According  to  some  writers,  he 
gave  himself  out  to  be  the  true  Messiah,  the 
third  David,  the  nephew  of  God,  not  a£ter  th^ 
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flesli,  but  after  the  spirit ;  aod  he  declared  that 
the  heavens  heing  empty,  he  waa  sent  to  adopt 
children  worthy  of  the  eternal  kingdom,  and  to 
restore  Israel,  not  by  death  like  Jesus  Christ, 
but  by  grace.  According  to  others,  he  denied 
the  doctrines  of  eternal  life,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  the  last  judgment.  And  accord-- 
ing  to  others,  he  condemned  matriage,  main- 
tained that  not  the  soul,  but  the  body  was  de- 
filed by  sin  ^  that  it  was  no  siu  to  deny  Jesu^ 
Christ,  &c.  &c.  But  many  of  these  charges 
wear  much  of  the  appearance  of  exaggeration 
and  calumny ;  and  that  he  had  more  sense  and 
▼irtue  than  is  generally  imagined,  may  be  fiirly 
concluded  from  the  character  which  he  bore  at 
Basil,  from  the  tenor  of  his  writings,  and  also 
from  the  simplicity  and  candour  visible  in  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  disciples  whom  he  left 
behind  him.  Such  is  the  dispassionate  judg- 
ment of  Mosheim,  which,  we  think  is  entitled 
to  more  credit  than  the  vague  rumours,  and 
contradictory  representations  of  his  enemies* 
He  adds,  that  David  deplored  the  decline  of 
vital  and  practical  religion,  and  endeavoured  to 
restore  it  among  his  followers  ;  but  that  by  the 
excessive  warmth  of  an  irregular  imagination, 
he  was  seduced  into  ihe  dangerous  paths  of  en- 
thusiasm and  mysticism.  Moreri,  Mosh.  Hist^ 
EccL  Sac.  XVL—M. 

DAVID,  or  Davides,  Francis,  a  learned 
unitarian  divine  in  tlie  sixteenth  century,  was  a 
native  of  Hungary.  We  are  not  able  to  point 
out  the  place  of  his  birth,  nor  the  seminaries 
in  which  he  received  his  education.  His  natu- 
ral abilities  and  ingenuity  were  very  respectable, 
and  were  so  well  improved  by  a  course  of  labo^ 
rious  study,  that  he  became  an  able  disputant, 
and  celebrated  for  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  sacred  writings.  According  to  Mo*- 
rcri,  he  was  in  early  life  a  catholic,  and  cm»- 
ployed  his  talents  in  opposing  the  progress  of 
Calvinism  in  Transylvania.  Afterwards  he  be- 
came a  convci:t  to  the  lutheran  faith,  Which  he 
quilted  for  that  of  the  reformed  church*  By 
the  persuasions  of  the  celebrated  physician  and 
divine,  George  Blandrata,  he  is  reported  to 
have  renounced  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  to 
have  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Socinians. 
It  is  at  least  certain,  that  he  accompanied 
.  blarulrata  to  the  court  of  Sigismund,  prince  of 
Transylvania^  where  their  united  efforts  were 
the  means  of  propagating  the  unitarian  doc- 
trine throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the 
principahty.  Francis  David  was  chosen  super*- 
intendant  of  the  different  churches  of  that  sect 
that  were  formed  in  Transylvania;  But  the 
luirmony  between  those  u&itarian  nussionarieG 


was  not  of  long  duration.  Blandrata  concurred 
in  opinion  with  Socinus,  that  religious  adora- 
tion ought  to  be  paid  to  Jesus  Christ,  aiid  that 
he  ought  to  be  invoked,  and  applied  to  for  aid 
and  assistance  in  our  necessities.  David,  on 
the  contrary,  maintained,  that  the  adoration  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  an  unchristian  error,  which 
must  incur  the  displeasure  of  God ;  and  that 
to  invoke  him,  were  the  same  thing  as  if  any 
one  should  pray  to  tlie  Virgin  Mary,  or  other 
dead  saints,  who  have  never  given  us  any  evi- 
dence that  they  can  either  hear  our  prayers,  or 
bestow  any  thing  upon  us.  He  likewise  held 
some  other  notions,  which  approach  mom 
nearly  -to  Judaism  than  to  Christianit)i:,  and 
occasioned  him  and  his  discipl^s.to  be  ^called 
semijudaizers.  Tjie  disputes  to  which  these 
diflPerences  of .  opinion  gave  rise,  introduced 
much  confusion  into  the Transylvanin:n  churches> 
and  brought  Faustus  Socinus  into  that  country 
to  second  the  eloquence  of  Blandrata  with  hig 
arguments  and  exhortations,  in  restoring  harr 
mony  and  uniformity  of  opinion.  But  David 
remained  unshaken  in  his  sentiments,  and,  t6 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  his  opponents,  who,  if 
they  did  not  procure,  might  by  their  influence 
have  prevented  the  shameful  treatment  which 
he  met  with,  was  suspended  from  his  ministry, 
and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  languished 
for  some  years  until  his  death,  in  1579,  at  a 
very  advanced  age.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
advert  to  his  case  again,  under  the  article  Faus- 
tus SociN<us.  He  was  the  author  of  "  A  Letter 
to  the  Churches  of  Poland,  on  the  Subject  of 
Christ's  Reign  of  a  Thousand  Years  upon 
Earth,"  1670;  *'  De  Dualitate  Tractat\is  j'* 
and  several  ingenious  treatises,  theses,  replies, 
&c.  in  hi^  controversy  with.  Blandrata  and  So- 
chms,  all  written  in  the  Latin  laiiguage.  Mo- 
reri.  MosL  Hist.  EccL  Sac.  XV L  Touhmn's 
Life  of  Socinus. — M, 

DAVJES,  John,  a  learned  Welch  divine, 
and  well  versed  in  tlie  history  and  language  of 
his  country,  was  a  native  of  Denbighshire,  and 
.educated  by  William  Morgan,  afterwards  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph.  *  In  the  year  1589  he  was  entered 
a  student  in  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  where  lie 
took  his  first /legree  in  arts  in  the  year  iS93* 
He  afterwards  retired  into  the  country  to  study 
divinity,  and,  being  admitted  into  orders,  was"* 
inducted  into  the  rectory  of  Malloyd,  or  Main- 
Uoyd,  in  Merionethshire.  In  the  year  1608  he 
became  a  member  of  Lincoln  college,  Oxford, 
and)  having  been  dispensed  with  for  not  ruling 
in  arts,  in  the  year  16 16  proceedtd  to  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  in  divinity*  He  was  also  made 
a  canoa.of  St.  Aeaph^.  and  a  dignitary,  if  Ait* 
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thony  Wood  is  not  mistaketii  in  some  other 
church.  His  character  was  held  in  high  esti- 
mation among  the  academicians,  for  the  profi- 
ciency which  he  made  in  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew languages,  the  exactness  of  his  critical 
talents,  and  the  intimacy  of  his  acquaintance 
with  ancient  writings,  and  curious  and  rare 
authots.  His  works  are :  "  Antiquse  Linguae 
Britannicse  nunc  communiter  dictse  Cambro- 
Britannicse,  a  suis  Cymrascae,  vel  Cambricse, 
ab  aliis  Wallicae  rudimenta,  &c."  1621,  8vo. : 
**  Dictionarium  Britannico-Latinum,"  1632, 
folio;  with  which  is  printed  "  Dictionarium 
Latino-Britannicum,"  left  in  an  unfinished 
state  by  Dr.  Thomas  Williams,  a  physician,  in 
1600,  and  completed  by  Dr.  Davies  :  "  Adagia 
Britannica,"  and  "  Authorum  Britannicorum 
Nomina  &  quando  floruerunt,"  163  a,  both 
jjrinted  at  the  end  of  the  dictionary  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  **  Adagiorum  Britannicorum  Spe- 
cimen," which  is  preserved  among  the  MSS. 
of  the  Bodleian  library.  He  also  assisted  Wil- 
liam Morgan  and  Richard  Parry,  successive 
bishops  of  LandafF,  in  making  that  version  of 
the  Welch  Bible  which  was  published  in  the 
year  1620.     Wood^s  Ath.  Ox>  voL  J. — M. 

DAVIES,  sir  John,  an  eminent  person  as 
a  poet,  lawyer,  and  political  writer,  was  born 
in  1570,  at  Chisgrove  in  the  parish  of  Tisbury, 
Wiltshire.  He  reeved  his  academical  educa- 
tion at  Queen's  cojlsg^'  Oxford,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  the  MiicJl^^etnple  for  the  pursuit  of 
legal  studies.  'HIT  abilities,  which  were  early 
conspicuous,  wtre  attended  with  a  turbulence 
of  disposition,  whij^S^  re'rtdered  him  the  subject 
of  fines  aWd .other^icens'ures.  He  was,  how- 
ever, called 'to  the.bar  in;i595 ;  but  upon  a 
violence  he  oflferedt^n  the  public  hall  to  Richard 
Martin,  aftervirafds  recorder  of  London,  who 
had  given  him  some  offence,  -he  ¥^as  expelled 
from  the  society  of  the  Middle  Temple.  He 
retired  to  Oxfo*3y  and  there,  iii  the  condition 
of  a  sojourner,  devoted  hik  time  to  the^ Muses, 
and  studied  to  correct  the  faults  of  his  temper. 
Affliction  lent  her  aid  to  his  reformation  j  and 
he  thus,  in  his  poem  entitled  "  Nosce  Tcijk 
sum,''  acknowledges  her  favour: 

^  This  mistress  lately  pluck'd  me  by  the  ear, 

-^  #  •        And  many  a  golden  lesson  hath  me  taught ; 
'  -  H^lfcma^e  my  senses  quick,  and  reason  clear  j 

RetbiYncd  my  will,  and  rectify'd  my  thought. 

He  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  court,  by  writing,*  under  the  title  of 
*•  Hymns  of  Astraea,"  twenty-six  acrostics  in 
honour  of  queen  Elizabeth,  very  adulatory,  but 
in  poetry  much  superior  to  the  geoorality  of 


those  compositions*  These  pieces  excited  somer 
notice;  and  in  1599  he  completely  established 
his  reputation,  not  only  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  solid 
serious  thinker,  by  his  "  Nosce  Teipsum,"  or 
Poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  This 
piece,  written  in  elegiac  stanzas,  merits  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  poetry  of  that  age.  Its 
language  and  versification  are  such  as  may 
almost  satisfy  a  modern  ear.  In  the  argumen- 
tative parts  it  is  remarkably  clear,  as  well  as 
strong  and  concise ;  and  though,  from  the  di- 
dactic nature  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  distin- 
guished by  the  higher  flights  of  poetry,  it  is, 
however,  considerably  adorned '  with  poetical 
imagery.  This  piece  soon  came  to  a  second 
edition,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted. 
In  1 60 1,  Mr.  Davies,  on  a  proper  submission, 
was  restored  to  his  chamber  in  the  Temple. 
He  was  chosen  in  the  same  year  a  member  for 
Corfe-castle  in  the  last  parliament  of  the  reign ; 
and  he  took  a  spirited  part  in  the  debate  about 
monopolies,  the  suppression  of  which  was 
warmly  pursued  by  tliat  assembly.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  king  James,  he  accompanied  lord 
Hunsdon  on  his  journey  of  congratulation  to 
Scotland,  and  was  particularly  noticed  by  his 
majesty  as  soon  as  he  knew  him  to  be  the  au- 
thor 01  Nosce  Teipsum.  In  1603  he  was  sent 
to  Ireland  as  solicitor-general,  from  which  ofiice 
he  was  soon  raised  to  that  of  attorney-general, 
and  one  of  the  justices  of  assize.  He  was  in-  - 
strumental  in  conveying  the  benefits  of  equal 
law  into  parts  of  that  kingdom  which  had 
hitherto  remained  strangers  to  it  •,  and  so  well 
approved  his  diligence  and  capacity,  that  he 
was  made  one  of  the  Serjeants  at  law,  and  in 
1607  was  knighted.  In  that  year  he,  together 
with  the  chief  justice,  accompanied  the  lord 
deputy  in  a  judicial  progress  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan; 
and  he  drew  up  an  elaborate  account  of  this 
circuit,  addressed  to  Cecil  earl  of  Salisbury, 
which- has  been  printed  in  the  late  edition  of 
his  historical  tracts.  He  returned  to  England 
to  lay  before  the  king  an  account  of  all  that 
had  been  done  towards  the  civilisation  of  Ire- 
land, an  object  in  which,  on  going  back  to  that 
country,  he  continued  assiduously  engaged. 
In  1612  he  published  his  thoughts  on  this  head 
in  a  very  valuable  work,  entitled  "  A  Discovery 
of  the  true  Causes  why  Ireland  was  never  en- 
tirely subdued  and  brought  under  Obedience  of 
the  Crown  of  England,  until  the  Beginning  of 
his  Majesty's  happy  Rei^n."  During  that 
year  a  parliament  was  convoked  in  Ireland,  the 
nrst  in  that  kingdom  formed  by  a  general  re- 
prescatation*    Cadiolics  as  well  as  protestants 
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^t  in  it>  and  the  number  of  the  latter  was  not 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  former.  Sir 
John  Davies  was  returned  for  the  county  of 
Fermanagh,  and  was  chosen  speaker  by  the 
court  party.  The  opposite  party,  however, 
would  not  acquiesce  in  the  election,  and  nomi- 
nated a  speaker  of  their  own ;  and  upon  the 
perseverance  ofthe  former  in  their  choice,  they 
seceded  from  the  house.  Sir  John  opened  witn 
a  very  learned  speech  to  the  lord-deputy  Chi- 
chester, but  fulsomely  adulatory  to  the  king. 
For  this  adulation,  if  he  is  not  justUied  by  the 
common  practice  of  the  age,  he  may  be  in 
some  measure  excused  on  account  of  the  pecu- 
liar favour  shewn  him  by  the  king,  especially 
in  a  point  so  dear  to  an  author  and  poet,  that 
of  his  literary  fame.  In  1614  he  published 
"  A  Declaration  concerning  the  Title  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales;"  and  in  1615,  his  "  Reports 
of  Cases  adjudged  in  the  King's  Courts  in  Ire- 
land." To  this  volume  is  prefixed  a  very 
learned  and  eloquent  eulogy  on  the  common 
law  of  England,  and  a  vindication  of  its  pro- 
fessors, addressed  to  lord  chancellor  Ellesmere. 
He  soon  after,  upon  a  change  of  administration, 
quitted  Ireland ;  and,  returning  to  England, 
went  several  circuits  as  a  judge  of  assize.  He 
was  also  elected  into  the  House  of  Commons 
as  member  for  Newcastle-under-Line,  and  sat 
in  the  parliament  of  1621.  He  is  said  to  have 
spoken  little  except  on  Irish  afiairs,  with  re- 
spect to  which  he  acted  as  a  warm  and  liberal 
friend  to  that  country.  He  particularly  held, 
that  Ireland,  having  a  parliament  of  it,s  ovm, 
cannot  be  bound  by  an  act  of  the  English'  par* 
liament.  Just-  after  he  had  been  appointed 
lord  chief-justice  of  England,  sir  John  Davies 
was  cut  off  by  an  apoplexy  in  December,  1626, 
in  his  fifty-seventh  year.  By  his  wife,  Eleanor 
Touchet,  daughter  of  lord  Audley,  who  was  a 
lady  of  singular  character,  much  addicted  to 
the  fancies  of  prophecy,  he  had  a  son,  an  ideot, 
and  a  daughter,  married  to  Ferdinando  lord 
Hastings.  The  poetical  works  of  sir  John 
Davies  were  reprinted  in  1773,  8vo.  His  prin- 
cipal works  in  prose,  which  are  written  in  a 
clear,  unaffected,  and  uncommonly  pure  8tyle> 
were  published  in  one  volume  8vo.  1786,  under 
the  title  of  "^Historical  Tracts  by  Sir  John 
Davies."     Biog.  Britan, — A. 

DAVIES,  John,  D.D.  a  learned  philologist, 
was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  in  London,  where 
he  was  born  in  1679*  ^^  ^^^  educated  first 
at  the  Charter-house  school,  and  afterwards  at 
Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  be- 
came fellow  m  1701.  In  1709  he  was  one 
of  the  proctors  of  the  university.    Being  now 


distinguished  as  a  man  of  learning,  he  was  col- 
lated^  in  171 1,  by  Dr.  Moore,  bishop  of  Ely, 
to  the  rectory  of  Fen-Ditton,  near  Cambridge, 
and  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Ely.  He 
was  chosen  master  of  his  college  in  1717,  and 
created  D.D.  He  died  in  1732.  The  publi- 
cations of  Dr.  Davies  are  editions  of  classical 
authors,  with  notes  of  his  own,  and  those  of 
other  critics.  They  are  as  follows :  "  Maximi 
Tyrii  Dissertationes,  Gr.  Lat."  8vo.  17035 
**  C.  Julii  Cxsaris  auae  extant  omnia,"  4to. 
I706,  1727;  "  M.  Minucii  Felicis  Octavius," 
8vo.  1707,  17 12',  "  Ciceronis  Tusculan.  Dis- 

Eut/' 8vo.  1709,  &c.;  "  Ciceronis  de  Natura 
)eorum,"  17 18,  &c. ;  "  Ciceronis  de  Divina- 
tione  &  de  Fato,"  8vo.  1721,  1730;  "  Cice- 
ronis Acadcmica,"  8vo.  1725,  1736;  "  Cice- 
ronis de  Legibus,"  8vo.  1727  5  "  Ciceronis  de 
Finibus,  &c."  8vo.  1728, 1741.  These  editions 
have  been  generally  well  received,  and  are  still 
much  in.  use.  The  learned  abbe  d'Olivet,  how- 
ever, has  passed  a  severe  censure  on  our  critic 
in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Cicero's  works  ; 
for  while  he  allows  that  he  possessed  acuteness 
and  perspicuity,  which  led  him  to  some  happy 
elucidations  of  passages,  he  bitterly  complains 
of  his  audacity  in  placing  his  own  conjectural 
emendations  in  the  text,  and  says,  "that  he  may 
seem  to  have  engaged  in  a  contest  with  his 
countryman,  Bentley,  which  of  the  two  should 
display  most  licentiousness  in  contaminating 
the  books  of  the  ancients."  Biog.  Britan. — A. 
DAVILA,  Henry  Catharine,  a  celebrated 
historian,  was  born  in  1576,  at  Pieve  delSacco, 
a  town  in  the  Paduan  territory.  His  father, 
Antony,  was  constable  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  isle  by 
the  Turks,  in  consequence  of  which  event  he 
lost  all  his  property.  Henry,  at  seven  years  of 
age,  was  taken  'into  France,  and  brougnt  up  at 
Villars  in  Normandy,  in  tlie  house  of  the  mar- 
shal d'Hemery,  who  had  married  his  aunt.  He 
was  then  placed  at  court,  probably  as  page  to 
the  king  or  the  queen-mother.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  entered  into  the  military  service,  in 
which  he  gave  various  proofs  of  courage  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  his  life.  He  returned  to 
Padua  in  1599,  being  called  by  his  father,  who 
was  soon  after  killed  by  throwing  himself  from 
a  window.  Henry  then  engaged  in  the  troops 
of  the  Venetian  republic,  which  employed  him 
in  various  honourable  posts.  He  was  entrusted 
with  military  commissions  and  civil  govern- 
ments in  Candia,  Friuli,  Dalmatia,  and  other 
places  ;  and  his  services  were  rewarded  by  pen- 
sions, as  well  as  by  a  decree  permitting  him» 
when  called  before  the  senate,  to  stand  nesx  the 
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doge,  as  his  ancestors,  the  constables  of  Cyprns, 
had  done.     An  unfortunate  incident  at  length 
deprived  him  of  life.     Having  been  appointed,  . 
in  1 63 1,  to  the  command  of  the  garrison  of 
Crema,  he  set  out  thither  from  Venice,  with  an 

-order  from  the  state  to  be  supplied  with  the 
necessary  carriages-  On  arriving  at  a  place 
called  St.  Michael  in  the  Veronese,  a  dispute 

.  arose  with  a  person  whose  business  it  was  to 
futnish  the  carriages'.     This  man^  iii  a  fit  of 

*  brutal  rage,  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  Davila  dead 
upon  the  spot,  in  presence  of  his  wife  and  sons. 
His  chaplain  was  also  killed,  and  several  of  his 
attendants  were  wounded  ;  but  one  of  his  sons 
revenged  his  death  on  the  murderer.  Davila 
had  but  the  year  before  published  his  "  History 
of  the  civil  Wars  of  France,"  in  Italian.  It 
consists  of  fifteen  books,  comprehending  the 
events  from  the  death  of  Henry  II.  in  1559,  to 
the  peace  of  Vcrvins  in  1598.  This  work 
ranks  high  among  modern  histories,  and  is  ac- 
counted by.  the  French  themselves  one  of  the 
most  accurate  and  faithful  relations  of  the 
transactions  of  those  unhappy  times.  The 
style  is  clear  and  easy,  the  arrangement  happy, 
the  narrative  lively,  the  reflections  sensible. 
His  impartiality  is  generally  acknowledged,  yet 
there  is  a  perceptible  bias  ih  favour  of  his  pa- 
troness Catharine  de  Medicis  and  the  court. 
He  admits,  however,  the  faithlessness  and  want 
of  feeling  in  her  character;  and  though  he- 
does  not  directly  condemn  the  massacre  of 
Paris,  it  may  be  collected  that  he  disapproved 
of  lif  at  least  politically.  F{e  is  censured  as 
having  given  too  much  scope  to  his  fancy  in 
ascribing  motives  and  sentiments  to  individuals, 
and  in  relating  what  passed  at  secret  confer- 
ences ;  yet  the  duke  of  Epernon  is  said  to  have 
expressed  great  surprise  at  the  truth  of  his  re- 
presentations of  this  kind.  He  has  some  errors 
in  geography  and  in  names.  Which  may  ht  ex- 
cused.m  a  fofeigner.  The  best  editions  of  this 
history  are  that  of  the  Louvre  in  1644,  two 
volumes  folio  ;  of  Venice  in  1733,  two  volumes 
folio  ;•  and  of  London  in  1755,  two  volumes 
4to.  It  has  been  translated  into  Latin,  French, 
a  n  d  En  gl  i  sh .     TirabosM,     J^f (?r^r/ .— A . 

DAVIS,  John,  an  able  navigator  and  disco- 
verer, was  born  at  Sandridge  near  D:\rtmouth. 
He  early  devoted  himself  to  a  maritime  life  -,  and 
by  his  diliffence  and  attention  acquired  such  a  re,- 
putation  tor  skill  in  his  profession,  as  to  be  en- 
trusted, in  1 585,  with  the  conduct  of  an  cxpedi- 
tionforexnlorirganorth- west  passagefrom  Ame- 
rica to  the  East  liidies.  Two  small  barks  were  fit- 
ted out  for  this  purpose  at  the  chatge  of  sir  Francis 
"Walsingham,  and  several  merchants  of  London 


and  the  West.  Davis  proceeded  to  Greenland, 
the  southern  coast  of  which  he  reached  on  July 
20th.  After  passing  its  most  southerly  point, 
he  came  into  the  strait  which  since  bears  his 
name,  and  is  found  to  lead  into  Baffin's  bay. 
He  sailed  up-it  thirty  or  forty  leagues,  and  then, 
on  a  change  of  wind,  returned  to  England. 
The  next  year  he  resumed  his  design,  and  sail- 
ed with  four  ships,  two  of  which  he  sent 
to  proceed  northwards  between  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  and  with  the  other  two  he  again 
explored  the  coasts  and  inlets  he  had  before 
seen.  He  was  deserted,  by  his  consort,  which 
became  sickly,  but  continued  hU  search  some 
time  longer  in  a  small  bark,  from  lat.  66.  33. 
down  to  lat.  54 x,  when  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn. In  1587  he  engaged  in  a  third  voyage. 
As  he  had  met  with  plenty  of  fine  cod-fish, 
two  ships  were  sent  with  him  for  the  fishery, 
while  he  had  one  under  his  command  for  dis- 
covery. The  fishing  ships,  contrary  to  pro- 
mises, soon  left  him  and  returned.  He  himself 
entered  the  straits  which  bear  his  name,  and 
proceeded  northwards  as  far  as  lat  73.  He 
then  sailed  westward  till  he  f<Jl  in  with  tha 
American  land,  and  after waras  examined  seve- 
ral islands  and  inlets  as  far  south  as  far.  52. 
when,  being  in  great  want  of  wood  and  water, 
he  steered  homewards.  All  these  trials  render- 
ed him  more  sanguine  in  his  hopes  of  a  pas- 
sage; but  the  Spanish' invasion,  which  soon 
followed,  prevented  farther  attention  to  this 
object  at  that  period.  Davis  did  not  remain  in- 
active at  home,  but  sailed,  in  1591,  as  captain 
to  the  Desire,  the  rear-admiral  ship  of  Mr. 
Cavendish,  in  his  second  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion to  the  South  seas  -,  and  he  is  charged  by 
Cavendish  with  deserting  him.  After  his  re- 
turn, he  made  five  voyages  to  the  East  Indies  in 
the- capacity  of  a  pilot.  During  the  last,  with 
sir  Edward  Michelbourne,  he  lost  his  life  in  a 
desperate  engagement  with  some  Japonese  on 
the  coast  of  Malacca,  December,  1605.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  his  north-west  voyages, 
and  one  of  his  East-India  voyages  in  a  Dutch 
ship,  and  some  other  professional  tracts.  Biog^ 
Britiw. — A. 

DAUN,  Leopold,  count  of,  a  celebrated 
general  in  the  Austrian  service,  was  born  in 
1705,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family. 
His  father,  count  Daun,  an  imperial  general, 
having  a  command  in  Italy,* he  was  educated  in 
that  country,  and  studied  for  some  time  at 
Rome  for  the  church.  Preferring,  however,  a 
military  life,  he  obtained  admission  among  the 
knights  of  Malta,  and  entered  into  the  imperial 
service.     He  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  a 
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regiment  of  infantry  in  1 740,  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  war  which  Maria  Theresa 
sustained^  in  defence  of  her  hereditary  succes- 
sion. In  the  subsequent  war  of  1756,  he  rais- 
ed a  high  reputation  throughout  Europe,  as  the 
most  formidable  antagonist  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.  His  cool  and  cautious  vigilance  was 
matched  against  the  enterprise  and  celerity  of 
the  royal  commander,  and  he  is  considered  as 
the  Faoius  of  that  Hannibal.  When  the  king 
of  Prussia  was  besieging  prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine in  Prague,  Daan  assembled  an  army  for 
his  relief,  with  which,  on  June  18,  1757,  he 
entirely  defeated  at  Kolin  the  king,  who  hadmade 
a  furious  attack  upon  him.  On  this  occasion 
tlie  empress-queen  instituted  the  military  order 
bearing  her  name,  of  which  marshal  Daun  was 
created  grand-cross.  In  1758  he  saved  Oimutz 
by  a  series  of  judicious  movements,  and  after- 
wards defeated  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Hoch- 
kirchcn.  He  surrounded  and  took  prisoners  the 
whole  army  of  general  Finck  at  Pima  in  1759. 
When  Dresden  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by 
'the  king  in  1760,  Daun  compelled  him  to  re- 
linquish his  attempt ;  but  he  was  afterwards 
defeated  at  Torgau,  though  not  till  a  dangerous 
wound  in  the  thigh  had  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
field.  He  continued  to  command  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  always  preserving  his  re- 
putation for  perfect  skill,  and  indefatigable  vigi- 
lance 5  but  thought  to  be  defective  in  that  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  prompt  decision  which  en- 
ables a  man  of  genius  to  seize  and  improve  a 
favourable  moment,  and  which  his  royal  anta- 
gonist so  eminently  possessed.  He  died  at 
Vienna  in  1 766,  much  esteemed  for  his  private 
virtues,  as  well  as  for  his  professional  abilities. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

DAWES,  Richard,  a  learned  critic,  a  na^ 
tive  of  Leicestershire,  was  bom  in  1708.  He 
received  his  grammatical  education  at  the 
school  of  Market  Bosworth,  partly  under  the 
tuition  of  Anthony  Blackwall,  author  of  the 
Sacred  Classics.  lie  was-  admitted  a  sizar  of 
£manuel  college,  Cambridge,  in  1725,  of 
which,  in  1 731,  he  became  fellow.  In  17J3 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  When  at  the 
university,  he  distinguished  himself  by  some 
eccentricities  of  conduct,  and  also  by  a  violent 
enmity  against  Dr.  Bentley,  whose  Knowledge 
in  Greek  he  affected  to  treat  with  wonderfol 
contempt.  Neither  of  these  learned  persons, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  been  humanised  in  their 
tempers  by  the  studv  of  polite  literature.  In 
1736  Daweg  publisned  proposals  for  printing 
by  subscription  a  translation  of  Milton's  'Para- 
dise Lost  into  Greek  verse,  accompanied  with 


a  specimen,  but  the  design  did  not  proceed 
farther.  He  was  jtppointed,  in  1738,  master 
of  the  free  erammar-school  at  Newcasde-upon- 
Tyne,  to  which  office  was  annexed  the  master- 
ship of  St.  Mary's  hospital  in  that  town.  In 
1745  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  "  Miscellanea  Critica,"  which  con- 
tained a  collation  of  grammatical  remarks  on 
various  Greek  authors,  particularly  the  trage- 
dians and  Aristophanes,  intended  as  a  specimen 
of  what  he  intended  to  perform  in  an  edition  • 
of  all  the  Attic  poets,  with  Homer  and  Pindan 
The  design  was  never  completed,  but  the  author 
obtained  a  high  reputation  both  at  home  and 
abroad  by  what  he  had  executed  ;  and  a  second 
edition  of  the  Miscellanea,  with  valuable  addi- 
tions, was  published  by  the  rcverend'Mr.  Bur- 
gess of  Oxford,  in  178.1.  The  profound  learn- 
ing of  our  critic  did  not,  however,  cause  him 
to  succeed  as  a  schoolmaster.  The  irritable 
jealousy  of  his  temper,  and  singularities  of  his 
character,  almost  amounting  to  insanity,  in<- 
volved  him  in  quatrels  with  all  his  friends  and 
the  trustees  of  the  school,  so  that  the  number 
of  scholars  was  at  length  reduced  almost  to 
nothing.  In  1 749  he  was  persuaded  to  resign 
both  his  places,  in  return  for  which  he  received 
an  annuity  of  %oL  perattn.  With  this  pittance' 
he  retired  to  Heworth,  on  the  river  side  below 
Newcastle,  where  his  chief  amusement  was  • 
rowing  in  a  boat.  Sunk  in  splenetic  misan- 
thropy, he  died  there  in  1766.  Biog.  Bri^' 
tan. — A. 

DA\yES,  sir  William,  a  respectable 'Eng- 
lish prelate  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born 
in  the  year  1671,  at  a  seat  belonging  to  his 
father,  sir  John  Dawes,  baronet,  near  Braintree 
in  Essex.  His  grammar  learning  he  received ' 
at  Merchant  Taylors'  school  in  London,  and 
distinguished  hiniself,  before  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age,  "by  the  proficiency  which  he  rtiade 
tn.  it,  and  also  by  his  progress,  at  that  early 
period,  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
language.  In  the  year  1687  he  was  elected  a 
scholar  of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  of  which 
society  he  was  made  fellow,  about  two  years 
afterwards.  Soon  after  this,  having  succeeded 
to  his  father's  title  and  estate,  he  left  Oxford, 
and  entered  himself  a  nobleman  in  Catharine 
hall,  Cambridge ;  where,  when  he  was  of  suffi- 
cient standing,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
It  had  constantly  been  his  intention  to  devote 
himself  to  the  clerical  profession ;  and  with  the 
design  to  qualify  himself  for  it,  he  had  made 
the  works  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  Eng- 
lish divines  a  considerable  branch  of  his  study, 
even  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  ^gcj  and  . 
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that  intention  he  does  not  seem  to  have  formed 
bat  with  the  best  and  most  worthy  views,  and 
mider  truly  serious  and  religibus  impressions. 
When  he  took  his  degree  of^M.A.  however,  he 
was  not  of  the  age  requisite  for  entering  into 
orders,  and  therefore  meant  to  spend  some  time 
in  visiting  his  family  estate,  and  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  which  he  had  not  then  seen. 
It  was  during  this  interval  that  he  married  an 
.accomplished  lady,  the  daughter  of  sir  Thomas 
Darcy,  baronet,  of  Braxtead-lodg€,  in  Essex. 
As  soon  as  he  had  arrived  at  a  competent  age, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest ;  and,  before 
he  had  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year,  was 
created  doctor  in  divinity,  by  a  royal  mandate, 
in  order  to  be  qualified  for  die  mastership  of 
Catherine-hall,  to  which  he  was  unanimously 
elected  in  the  year  1696.  His  liberality  in  that 
situation,  and  other  services  vhich  he  rendered 
to  his  college,  ejititle  his  name  to  respectful 
notice  among  its  friends  and  benefactors.  Not 
long  after  his  election  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  appointed  to  the  vice-chancellorship  of 
tfhe  university,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
oiBcc  with  universal  applause.  In  the  same 
year  in  which  he  was  chosen  master  of  Cathe- 
rine-hall, he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  king  William,  and  presented  by  his  ma- 
jesty with  a  prebend  of  Worcester.  He  had 
pleased  the  king  so  well  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  him  at  Whitehall,  that  he  appointed  him. 
to  the  last-mentioned  dignity  without  any  soli- 
citation, and  with  the  compliment,  "  that  the 
thing  indeed  was  but  small,  and  not  otherwise 
worth  his  acceptance,  but  as  it  was  an  earnest 
of  his  future  favour,  and  a  pledge  of  what  he 
intended  to  give  him."  In  the  year  1698  he 
was  collated  by  archbishop  Tennison  to  the 
rectory  and  deanery  of  Bocking  in  Essex; 
where  his  professional  services  and  conduct, 
his  polite  and  amiable  manners,  and  his  benefi- 
cence and  charity  towards  thepoor,  endeared  him 
to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  After  the  accession 
of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne,  sir  William  was 
appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  to  her  majesty, 
.  and  became  so  great  a  favourite,  that  he  had 
reason  to  form  exp.ectations  of  advancement 
to  some  of  the  highest  dignities  in  the  church. 
In  the  year  1705  he  would  have  bejen  nominat- 
ed to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  had  he  not  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  certain  persons  in  power,  by 
what  he  said  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
queen,  on  the  30th  of  January  j  whence  they 
%j^ere  led  to  persuade  her,  contrary  to  her  in- 
clination, to  give  it  to  Dr.  Wake,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  When 'sir  William 
was  told  by  one  of  the  courtiers^  that  he  had 


lost  a  bishopric  by  his  preaching,  his  reply  ultras, 
"  that  as  to  that  he  had  no  manner  of  concern 
upon  him,  because  his  intention  was  never  to 

.  gain  one  by  preaching."  In  the  year  1707, 
however,  a  vacancy  taking  place  in  the  sec  of 
Chester,  the  queen,  of  her  own  accord,  ap- 
pointed sir  William  to  that  bishopric ;  whence, 
in  the  year  1713-14,  he  was  translated  to  the 
archicpiscopal  see  of  .-York.  That  eminent 
station  he  filled  for  ten  years,  discharging  the 
duties  of  it  with  exemplary  diligence,  serious- 
ness, and  impartiality,  and  by  his  prudence, 
benevolence,  and  affability,  securing  universal 
honour  and  esteem.  Plis  abilities  and  learning 
were  respectable,  rather  than  considerable.  His 
politi^l  principles  were  those  of  the  tory 
school.  As  a  preacher  he  was  the  most  popu- 
lar pulpit-orator  in  his  day.  And  this  arose 
not  so  much  from  any  peculiar  merit  in  his 
compositions,  which  were  plain  and'  familiar,  as 
frpm  the  author's  natural  advantages,  and  judi- 
cious management;  "  the  comeliness  of  his 
person,  the  melody  of  his  voice,  the  decency  of 
his  action,  and  tlie  majesty  of  his  whole  appear- 
ance.'.*' He  was  the  autlior  of  a  poem  called 
**  The  Anatomy  of  Atheism,"  1693,  4to.  which 
possesses  few  claims  to  poetical  merit;  "  The 
Duties  of  the  Closet,  &c. ;"  '*  The  Duties  of 
Communicating  explained  and  enforced,  &c.  •," 
*'  Sermons  preached  upon  several  Occasions, 
before  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,"  i707> 
;8vo. ;  **  The  Preface  to  the  Works  of  Offspring 
Blackall,  D.D.  late  Bishop  of  Exeter,"  1723, 
folio ;  and  different  postliumous  pieces,  which^ 
with  the  preceding,  were  collected  and  publish- 
ed in  three  vols.  8vo.  1733*  ^^'^  *  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
author  prefixed  to  them.     Biog.  Britan. — ^M. 

DAY,  Thomas,  an  ingenious  writer,  and  a 
man  of  singularly  benevolent  and  independent 
spirit,  was  born  at  London  in  1748.  Hig 
father,  who  was  a  collector  of  the  customs, 
died  while  he  was  an  infant,  leaving  him  a  con- 
siderable fortune.  His  mother,  a  woman  of 
sense  and  a  strong  mind,  brought  him  up  in 
manly  habits  and  dispositions,  which  exerted 
an  influence  upon  his  whole  character  through 
life.  He  had  his  school  education  at  the  Char- 
ter-house, whence  he  was  removed  to  Corpus- 
Christi  college,  Oxford,  At  the  university  he 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  Mr^ 
afterwards  sir  William,  Jones;  and  several 
other  friends  of  his  youth  were  distinguished^) 
like  himself,  for  virtue,  talents,  and  enlarge-^ 
ment  of  mind.  Though  he  had  no  intentioa. 
of  confining  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  a  parti* 

.  cular  profession,  he  entered  at  the  Middle: 
Temple  in  2765^  aud  he  so  far  made  a  study  of 
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die  laws  of  his  country,  as  at  length  to  be  call- 
ed  to  the  bar.    But  the  study  of  men  and 
manners  was  his  favourite  objecti  and  for  this 
purpose,  after  he  left  the  university  and  became 
his  own  master,  he  spent  some  years  abroad. 
Deviating  from  the  usual  mode  of  fashionable 
tourists,  he  fixed  his  residence  for  some  time 
in  particular  spots ;  making  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  way  of  life  followed  by 
classes  of  society  seldom  known  to  travellers, 
and  finding  occupation  for  his  beneficence  in 
the  relief  of  their  distresses.  'Thus  he  passed 
one  winter  at  Fans,  another  at  Avignon,  and  a 
(hifd  at  Lyons;  and  one  summer  livthe  Aus- 
trian Netherlands,    and  another  in  Holland. 
The  fruit  of  these  researches  into  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  seems  at  first  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  inelancholy,  proceeding  from  a  sense  of 
its  wretchedness}  but  the  native  strength  ti 
his  spirits  enabled  him  to  surmouht  this  impres- 
sion, and  what  remained  ^as  an  ardent  and 
active  zeal  in  opposing  tyranny  in  all  its  shapes, 
and  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures.   In  1778  he  formed  a  matrimonial  con- 
nection with  Miss  Esther  Milnes  of  Wakefield, 
a  lady  of  a  very  cultivated  understanding,  and 
capable  of  conforming  herself  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  character.  These  were,  indeed,  suffi* 
ci^tly  striking ;  for  no  man  was  ever  less  the 
slave  of  forms,  or  acted  more  from  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  own  mind,  without  regard  to  com- 
mon opinion;    Principle  led  him  to  many  re- 
nunciations of  the  t>rdinary  indulgences  of  a 
man  of  fortune,  in  order  that  he  might  bestow 
more  extensively  out  of  his  superfluities  upon 
those  who  wanted  necessaries.     At  the  same 
time,  his  aversion  to  all  restraint  made  him  re- 
pugnant to  those  mintite  observances,  which, 
under  the  name  of  politeness,  frequently  en- 
croach  lipon  freedom  of  action,  and  the  hours 
of  private  occupation.    He  was  "negligent  in 
his  dr<:ss,  careless  about  his  food,  and  as  uilex- 
pensive  as  possible,  in  his  mode  of  travelling, 
and  in  all  matters  of  external  appearance.    He 
was  fond  oif  rational   society,  and  conversed 
freely  with  persons  of  inferior  rank  from  whom 
he«  could  learn  any  thing }  but  he  disliked  mix-, 
ed  company  and  fashionable  circles,  and  enter- 
tained supreme  contempt  for  those  who  arro- 
gate  consequence  upon  the  mere  grounds  of 
rank  or  wealth.    His  residence  after  marriage 
was  first  at  Stapleford  Abbots  in  Essex )  then 
at  Anningsley,  near  Chcrtsey,  Surrey,  where  he 
pccupied  a  considerable  farm,  in  die  experi- 
menul  processes  of  which  he  largely  employed 
the  neighbouring  poor.    Mr.  Day,  trom  exten^- 
^ve  knowledgCi  ready  eloqucDCCi  and  undaunt* 


ti  spirit,  was^  well  qualified  to  take  a  part  tH 
'political  life ;  but  he  was  void  of  ambition,  and 
strict  in  principle  !  The  national  circumstances^ 
however,  called  him  out  in  1780  to  make  a 
public  opposition  to  the  American  war,  which 
he  had  execrated  in  its  commencement.  He 
joined  with  this  object  that  of -parliamentary  re- 
form, which,  indeed,  he  considered  as  the  basis  of 
every  other  political  reformation.  He  attended 
meetings  of  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and 
Essex  for  these  purposes,  in^rhich  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  eloquence  and  spirit  of 
his  harangues.  He  also  commenced  political 
writer ;  for  hitherto  he  had  appeared  from  the 

Eress  only  as  a  poet,  though  io  that  capacity 
is  subjects  were  of  a  public  kind.    In  1773 
he  had  joined  hi^  friend  Mr.  Bickneli  iq  writing 
**  TTie  dying  Negro,"  a  piece  intended  to  inte- 
rest the  feelings  s^ainst  slavery.    He  had  pttb« 
lished,  in  1776,  "The  devoted  Legions,     in 
mdiich  he  made  the  story  of  the  tribune  Atehis^ 
solemnly  execrating  the  troops  of  Crassua  at 
they  marched  out'  to  an  unjust  war,  the  basts 
of  an  allusion  which  could  not  be  mbunder- 
stood,  though  he  did  not  expressly  point  k* 
The  poem  was  dedicated  to  lord  G.  Germainet 
and  the  commanders  pf   tl^    forcet  against  * 
America.    In  1777  he  more  directly  painted 
the  horrors  of  the  war,  by  his  poem  entitled 
«« The  Desolatioiv  of  America.*'    These  pro- 
ductions were  all  anonymous.    His  strain  of 
poetry  was  nervo^s  and  animated }  his  imagery 
striking,  and  versification  correct.    The  pieces 
in  prose,  which  now  succeeded,  were  vigorous 
in  style  and  powerful  in  argument.    The  firsts 
In  1782,  was  a  pamphlet  entitled  <<  Reflections 
upon  the  present  State  of  England,  and  the  In« 
dependence  of  America."    It  strongly  advised 
that  termination  of  the  unhappy  dispute,  whichi 
at  length,   however  slowly  and    unwillingly^ 
was  resorted  to  through  necessity.    This  piece 
was  so  well  received  as  to  pass  through  four 
editions  in  little  more  than  a  year.    In  1784 
he  published  "  The  Letters  of  Marius,  or  JRe- 
flections  upon  the  Peace,  the  East-India  BiU^ 
and  tht  present  Crisis.''    This  contains  free 
thoughts  on  several  important  topics,  evidently    ' 
written  by  a  man  who  stood  separate  from  all 
parties,  and  was  guided  merely  by  his  own 
conceptions  of  the  public  good*    Soon  after,**  he 
published  the  *^  Fragment  of  a  Letter  on  .the 
Slavery  of  the  Negroes."    This  had  been  ^^xit- 
ten  some  years  before  at  the  instigation  of  an 
American  gentleman,  but  had  been  suspended 
during  the  war.    Its  tenor  may  he  inferred 
from  the  following  passage :  <<  If  there  be  an  . 
object  truly  ridiculous  in  naturcj  it  is  an  Amc* 
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rican  patriot)  signing  resolutions  of  independ- 
ence with  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
brandishing  a  whip  over  his  afiri^hted  slaves."  In 
the  same  year  he  wrote  **  A  Dialogue  between 
a  Justice  of  Peace  and  a  Farmer/'  the  prin- 
cipal topics  of  which  were  the  necessitv  of  a 
more  equal  representation,  and  the  rights  of 
juries  in  matter  of  libel.  His  last  political  pro- 
duction, in  1788,  was  "  A  Letter  to  Arthur 
Young,  Esq.  on  the  Wool  Bill,*'  which  sup- 
ported that  writer  in  his  attack  upon  the  pro- 
posed regulations  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
that  article. 

Another  kind  of  writing  by  which  Mr.  Day 
displayed  his  zeal  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
was  the  composition  of  books  for  children. 
His  **  Sandford  and  Merton/'  of  which  the'  first 
vohmie  appeared  in  1783,  and  the  third  in 
1789,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
works  in  that  class.  It  powerfully  inculcates 
all  the  manly  virtues  of  courag^^  activity,  tem- 
perance, independence,  and  generosity,  and  con- 
tains many  useful  instructions  in  the  principles 
of  science.  Perhaps  it  may  partake  of  the 
fault  of  Rousseau's  Emile,  in  proposing  a  mode 
of  education  too  little  acconunodated  to  the 
actual  state  of  manners,  and  which  shews  that 
both  of  them  were  radier  speculators  in  this 
point  than  practitioricrs.  Mr.  Day  never  had 
children  of  his  own.  Another  piece,  entitled 
•*  The  History  of  Little  Jack,"  is  an  entertain- 
ing story  to  a  similar  putposci  but  adapted  for 
lower  life. 

In  the  midst  of  these  endeavours  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he 
was  cut  off  by  an  unfortunate  accident.  As 
he  was  riding  Irom  his  own  house  to  his  mo- 
ther'sr  on  September  28,  i789>he  Mras  kiUed  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  the  forty-second  year  of 
his  age.     Biog.  Britan.'^A,^ 

DEBORAH,  a  prophetess,  and  judge  of 
Israel,  nearly  1300  yeacs  B.C.  resided  between 
Ramah  and  Bethel,  in  the  confines  of  the  tribes, 
of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  whither  tlie  children 
of  Israel  resorted  to  her  for  advice^  and  the 
decision  of  diiFerences.  About  that  time  Jabin 
king  of  Canaan  had  been  permitted  to  punish 
the  Israelites  for  their  vices,  by  conquering 
their  country,  and  oppressbg  them>  with  griev- 
ous exactions  for  twenty  years.  At  the  expira-. 
tton  of  that  period,  Deborah  called  Barak,  the 
son  of  Abtnoam,  who  lived  in  a  city,  of  some 
note  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and 
encouraged  him  to  draw  together  a  body,  of 
10,000  TMifi  towards  Mount  Tabor,  assuring 
him  that  God  would  enable  him  with  such  a 
force  to  emancipate  his  country,  and  ruin  tlie 
power  of  its  oppressor.     When  Siscra,  the. 


commander  In  chief  of  Jabin,  heard  of  BarakV 
movement,  he  assembled  a  very  fofmidabler 
army,  with  -which  he  proceeded  to  crush  the 
Israelitish  insurgents.  -  But  Barak's  small  body 
utterly  defeated  his  numerous  host  \  and  Sisera 
himself  fell  by  the  hand  of  Jael,  the  wife  of 
Heber,  to  whose  tent  he  had  fled  for  conceal- 
ment, who,  when  he  was  overpowered  with 
fatigue  and  sleep,  dispatched  him  by  driving 
a  tent  pin  through  his  temples.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  this  victory,  Deborah  composed  an  in*.- 
imitable  ode,  abounding  in  sublime  sentiments^. 
lofty  images,  and  all  the  choicest  flowers  o£ 
poetry,     mok  of  Judges ^  chaps,  iv.  v. — M. 

DECEBALUS,  king  of  the  Dacians,  one  o£ 
the  barbarian  kings  who  contended  with  mostSL 
success  against  the  power  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, was  raised  to  the  throne  by  his  military^ 
talents  on  the  voluntary  resignation  of  Durasi 
the  former  king,  about  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Domitian.    He  had  the  character  of  be- 
ing equally  wise  ia  council;  and  prompt  in? 
action,  skilful  in  all  the  arts,  of  war,  and  pos- 
sessed of  vigour  to  improve  a  victory,  and  con-^ 
stancy  to  repair  a  deleat..    He  took  up  arms*, 
against  the  Romans^  crossed  the  Danube,  eo^ 
tered  Moesia,  defeated  and  killed  Oppius  Sabi— 
nus  the  commander  in  that  province,  and  made 
hiniself  master  of  many,  of  its  fortresses  and* 
castles.    The.  commencement,  of  this  war  is 
dated  A.D.  86»    Domitiaa  marched* in  person 
into  Moesia,  but  committed  the  care  of.  the  war  * 
to  his  lieutenants.   Of  these,  Cornelius  Fuscus, 
praetorian  prefect,  sustained,  a  total  defeat,  in 
which  he  perished  with  most  of  his  troops ;  but 
Julianus.  revenged  the  disaster  by  as  signal  "a 
defeat  of  the  Dacians*    Decebalus  is  said  to- 
have  deterred  the  Romans,  from  advancing  to^ 
his  capital  by  the  stratagem  of  felling  trees, , 
and  covering  the  trunks- with. armour,  so  as  to« 
appear  like  a  line  o£  soldiers.    Some  time  after, , 
Domitian  found  it  advisable  to  propose  a  treaty/ 
with  the  Dacians^  which  Decebalus  prudently/ 
accepted.     It  was  agreed,  that:  he  should  restore  • 
his  prisoners,  receive  a.  diadem,  at  the  emperor's 
hand^  and  a  yearly  tribute  under,  the  title  of  a« 

S:naion ;  and  after  this  inglorious  agreement,, 
omitian.was  left  to.  indulge  his  vanity  with  a 
triumph  over  the  conquered  Daotans.     The 
pension  was  paid  during^  the  reign  of  Domitian- 
and  his  successor  Nerva;.  but  the  martial  Tra«- 

t'an,  alleging  that  he  had.  not.  been,  conquered 
)j  Decebalus,  refused  to  submit  to  an  igno^ 
minious  tribute.  The  war  was  renewed.  Tra* 
jan  entered  Dacia  with  a  powerful  army^  andt 
gained  a  bloody  victory  over  Decebalus.  "B^ 
further  successes  he  compelled  the  Dacian  tq . 
submit  to  hard  conditions  of  peace^^^by  whiclkt 
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le  agreed  to  restore  the  territories  he  had 
usurped  from  his  neighbours,  to  deliver  up  his 
arms  and  warlike  engines,  and  to  dismantle  all 
his  fortresses.  Decebalus  in  person  appeared 
before  Trajan,  and  paid  him  homage  as  his 
conqueror.  It  was  not  likely,  however,  that 
such  a  submission  should  last  longer  than  the 
present  danger.  After  the  departure  of  the 
emperor,  Decebalus  renewed  hostilities  against 
his  neighbours  the  lazyges,  repaired  his  fortifi- 
cations, and  defied  tne  Romans,  who  again 
declared  him  a  public  enemy.  Trajan  marched 
against  him,  and  refused  to  grant  him  peace 
but  upon  the  terms  of  his  surrendering  at  dis- 
cretion. The  barbarian  then  attempted  to  take 
off  by  treachery  a  foe  whom  he  was  afraid  to 
meet,  but  the  assassins  whom  he  sent  were  dis- 
covered and  put  to  death.  He  then  by  perfidy 
got  into  his  power  Longinus,  a  favourite  officer 
of  Txajan*s,  and  endeavoured  to  make  use  of 
his  capture  as  a  iT\eans  of  obtaining  favourable 
terms.  Longinus  bravely  freed  his  master 
from  the  difficulty  by  taking  poison.  Trajan 
then  built  his  famous  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
pushed  into  Dacia,  and  took  possession  of  its 
capital  and  almost  the  whole  country.  Dece* 
balus  in  despair  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
A.D.  1 05,  and  with  him  terminated  the  inde« 
pendence  of  Dacia,  which  thenceforth  became 
a  Roman  province.  His  gold  and  other  trea* 
sures,  which  he  had  concealed  in  a  pit  dug  be- 
neath the  bed  of  a  river^  die  course  of  which 
he  had  diverted  for  the  purpose,  were  discover* 
ed  to  Tr^an  bv  one  of  his  confidents,  and  paid 
the  expence  ot  the  war.  Univers*  Hist.  Cr^* 
vier. — A. 

DECEMBRIO,  Pietro  Candido,  a  learned 
Italian,  bom  at  Pavia  in  13999  was  the  son  of 
Uberto  Decembrio,  also  a  man  of  erudition, 
who  died  potesta  of  Triviglio.  Pietro  at  an 
early  age  was  made  secretary  to  Philip-Maria 
Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  and  continued  in  his 
service  till  the  duke's  death,  in  1447.  In  the 
tumultuous  scenes  which  followed,  he  approved 
himself  one  of  the  most  strenuous  defenders  of 
the  liberty  of  the  Milanese  j  insomuch,  that 
when  they  determined  to  submit  to  the  arms 
of  Francis  Sforza,  he  refused  to  accept-  the 
office  of  surrendering  the  city  to  the  conqueror. 
He  went  about  this  period  as  embassador  to 
France  in  order  to  obtain  succours  ;  but  find- 
ing the  cause  of  liberty  extinguished  at  Milan, 
he  accepted  an  offer  from  pope  Nicholas  V.  of 
becoming  apostolic  secretary^  and  removed  to 
Rome.  He  was  also,  during  some  part  of  his 
life,  -secretary  to  Alphonsp  of  Arragon,  king  of 
Naples*     He  at  length  retuined  tQ   Milan, 


where  he  died  in  1477,.  *"^  ^^*  buried  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Ambrose.  Decembrio  was  a 
voluminous  writer.  Among  his  printed  works 
are  the  **  Lives  of  Philip-Maria  Visconti,  and 
Francis  Sforza,  dukes  of  Milan,"  written  in 
imitation  of  the  style  and  manner  of  Suetonius ; 
also  a  Latin  translation  of  **  Appian's  History,'! 
which  has  been  much  censured  for  want  of 
fidelity ;  but  he  has  been  excused  on  account 
0/  the  faulty  copies  of  the  original  which  he 
used.  He  likewise  translated  "  Quintus  Cur-* 
tins"  into  Italian  ;  and,  into  the  same  language, 
the  ten  first  books  of  "  Livy,"  by-  command  of 
king  Alphonso.  He  translated  the  twelve  first 
books  of  the  '^  Iliad"  into  Latin  prose  ;  the 
history  of  "  Diodorus  Siculus ;"  and  various 
other  works  of  the  ancients.  He  composed. a 
variety  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  prose  and 
verse,  Latin  and  Italian.  A  large  nuipber  of 
his  letters  remain  in  manuscript.  This  author 
has  been  spoken  of  with  great  contempt  by 
Philelphus,  who  treats  many  others  in  the  same 
manner,  but  Valla  calls  him  a  very  exact  critic. 
Tiraboschu     BaiUet.-^K. 

DECIO,  Philip,  one  of  ihe  most  eminent 
jurists  of  his  age,  son  of  Tristan  Decio,^  was 
born  at  Milan  in  1453.  ^^  ^  affirmed  that  he 
was  illegitimate,  but  this  seems  a  matter  of 
doubt.  While  engaged  in  the  study  of  polite 
literature  at  home,  the  plague  in  Milan  forced 
him  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  retire  to  Pavia, 
where  his  elder  brother,  Lancelot,  was  a  pro-* 
fessor  of  law.  At  his  brother's  instigation  he 
commenced  the  same  study*  and  soon  made 
such  a  progress  in  it,  that  he  excited  his  jea* 
lousy.  Lancelot  being  invited  to  Pisa,  Philip 
followed  him,  and  at  that  university  soon  ex* 
cited  the  attention  of  all  the  celebrated  profes-^ 
sors  by  his  great  readiness  and  acuteness  in  dis* 
putation.  He  obtained  a  doctor's  degree  in 
1476,  and  was  immediately  appointed  to  read 
on  the  Institutions.  He  was  next  made  lee-* 
turer-extraordinary  hi  the  civil  law,  in  which 
capacity  he  accompanied  the  university  on  its 
removal,  to  Pistoia  in  1479*  There  are  few 
examples  in  literary  history  of  more  pertina* 
cious  ^iisputations  than  were  carried  on  be- 
tween Decio  and  his  rival  Soccini  and  his 
scholars.  Decio  at  length  became  so  formid- 
able, that  none  of  the  professors  chose  to  be 
his  competitors  or  opponents ;  and  Sandeo» 
.professor  of  canon  law,  left  the  university 
abruptly,  rather  than  answer  a  challenge  which 
he  had  accepted  from  him.  These  squabbles 
were  at  length  the  cause  of  his  removal  to 
Sienna,  but  he  remained  there  a  short  time  be- 
fore he  was  invited  to  Rome,  where  laAocei^t 
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Till,  hommated  him  auditor  of  die  rota. 
This  post)  however,  he  could  not  accept  with- 
out taking  holy  orders,  which  he  did  not  choose 
to  do,  and  he  therefore  resumed  his  chair  at 
Sienna^  It  was  not  long  before  he  accepted  a 
proposal  of  returning  to  Pisa  on  a  stipend  of 
450  florins ;  but  so  much  were  liis  talents  for 
dispute  dreaded,  that  it  was  necessary  several 


oSering  him  pardon  upon  condition  of  coming 
to  Rome,  but  this  he  thought  fit  to  decline. 
He  then  accepted  of  the  chair  of  civil  law  at 
Valence  in  Dauphine,  with  the  hitherto  unpre- 
cedented sabry  of  1000  franks.  When  h« 
went  thither,  there  were  scarcely  twenty-five 
scholars,  but  a  hundred  soon  joined  him  from 
Avignon,  and  in  his  second  ^ear  the  number 


limes  to  change  .his  chair  from  civil  to  canon '  amounted  to  ^00.     At  this  time,  on  the  re- 


law,  and  b^ck  again,  on  account  of  the  refusal 
of  other  professors  to  be.  his  antagonist.     In 
1 501,  when  the  war  had  reduced  the  university 
of  Pisa  to  a  low  condition,  Dccio  accepted  an 
invitation  to  take  the  chair  of  canon  law  at 
Padua ;  and  such  was  the  public  eagerness  to 
hear  him,  that  the  other  schools  were  in  a 
manner  deserted,  and  many  persons  of  the  first 
consequence    became  his    auditors.      In    the 
snean  time  Milan  having  fallen  under  the  power 
of  Lewis  XIL  of  France,  that  prince  recalled 
him  thither  as  his  subject,  on  t^e  promise  of 
the  same  stipend  which  he  enjoyed  at  Padua, 
which  was  600  gold  florins.    The  republic  re- 
fused to  part  wim  him ;  and  Rucellai,  who  svas 
then  at  Y  enice,  observed  that  he  might  tell  at 
Florence,  that  he  had  seen  the  king  of  France 
nnd  die  state  of  Venice  in  warm  contention  for 
PhiUppo  Decio  alone.    Such  was  then  the  con- 
sequence of  a  man  of  letters  I  This  at  length 
termiaated  in  his  removal  to  Pavia  in  1505, 
where,  for  seven  years,  he  explained  the  canon 
law  to  a  numerous  audience.    Lewis  having  at 
this  time  assemblrd  a  synod  at  Pisa,  in  opposi* 
tion  to  pope  Julius  II.,  Decio  was  constrained 
to  attend  upon  it,  and  afterwards  to  accompany 
it    to   Milan,    in    his    professional    capacity.. 
Though  it  appeared  to  have  been  against  his 
will  mat  he  was  thus  employed,  the  fiery  Julius 
excommunicated  him.    Soon  after,  the  French 
being  driven  from  Italy,  he  was  cd)liged  to  re- 
tire to  Asti,  and  thence  to  Alba,  whence  he  in 
vain  applied  to  the  pope  for  pardon*     He  had 
thp*  further  onortification  of  hearings  that  the 
Swiss  troops  had  pillaged  his  house  at  Pavia  of 
his  books  and  furniture,  2tnd  had  even  gone  to 
a  monastery  where  he  had  a  natural  daughter 
for  education,  and  had  stripped  her  of  every 
thing,  and  had  carried  awav  the  money  he  had 
left  for  her  maintenance,    buch  was  the  rapa- 
.    city  of  those  mercenaries,  so  long  the  scourge 
of  Europe  I   Decio  had  no  other  refuge  than 
France,     where    his    reception    compensated 
his  losses  i  for  in  every  town  he  was  wel- 
comed by  a  crowd  of  scnolars  all  eager*  to  hear 


quest  of  the  cardinals  assembled  at  Lyons,  hs 
wrote  a  refutation  of  an  attack  upon  them  by 
cardinal  Cajetan,  but  the  death  ot  Julius  pre- 
vented it  from  being  published.     His  successor^ 
Leo  X.  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Decio  at 
Pisa,  sent  him  a  release  from  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, and  invited  him  to  Rome ;  but  he  did 
not  then  choose  to  leave  France.  On  the  acces* 
sion  of  Francis  I.  however,  he  was  desirous  of 
accepting  a  very  pressing  invitation  to  rc^m  tx> 
Pisa;  but  the  city  of  valence  applied' to  Ac 
king  to  prevent  his  departure.   It  wa^  at  length , 
agreed,  that  when  the  Milanese  should  return 
to  the  power  of  the  French,  Decio  should 
again  open  lus  school  at  Pavia.    This  took 
place  in  1515,  but  the  supervening  wars  rcn* 
dered  his  situation  at  Pavia  so  uncomfortable^ 
that  he  retired  to  Florence,  and  there  agreed  to 
resume  his  professorship  at  Pisa,    lie  recom* 
menced  his  lectures  there  with  vast  applause  ^ 
and  notwithstanding  the  attempts  which  v^er€ 
made  to  draw  him  to  Milan,  Avignon,  and 
Padua,  he  finished  his  days  at  Pisa.     His  salary 
there  at  len^tose  to  1500  eold  florins,  a  very 
ample  sum  m  those  days.    He  died  in  15359  at 
the  age  of.  eighty-tWo.    He  wrpte  a  number  of 
professional  works,  the  list  of  which  is  now  of 
no  consequence.    The  personal  history  of  the 
man  is   a  curious  record  of  the  situation  of 
an  eminent  professor  at  that  period.     TirtAos^ 
cbu — A. 

DEaUS  Mus,  P.  a  Roman  distinguished 
for  vajour  and  patriotism,  was  a  military  tri- 
bune, of  plebeian  rank,  in  the  army  of  the  con- 
sul Cornelius  Cossus,  B.C.  343^  when  it  viras 
brought  into  imminent  danger  of  destruction  by 
the  Samnites,  who  had  surrounded  it  in  a  deep 
valley.  In  this  emergence  Decius  proposed  to 
the  consul,  that  he  might  be  detached  with  a 
small  body  to  take  possession  of  an  eminence 
in  view,  in  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
enemy.  His  offer  was  accepted ;  and  the  con* 
sequence  viras,  that  the  Roman  army  cleared 
the  valley  without  molestation.  Decius  with 
his  party  remained  on  die  hill  till  midnight^ 


Urn.  The  king  created  him  a  member  of  the  when  they  a^ed  to  force  their  way  thro|igh 
parliament  of  Grenoble.  WhiTe  he  was  in  the  surrounding  foes.  Ihis  was  efiectttd,''&mid 
that  city  he  received  a  letter  from  the  pope,   the  sleep  and  subsequent  confwonof  tbeSam-^ 
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sites,  without  any  loss,  and  Dectus  tctunicd 
safe  to  the  camp,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
general  and  soldiers  as  their  deliverer.    He  had 
a  crowo  of  gold,  and  a  present  of  one  hundred 
oxen,  and  ;a  white  bull,  from  the  consul ;  and, 
what  he  probably  more  valued,  an  obsidional 
^rown  of  grass  irom  the  army,  and  a  civic 
crown  of  oak  from  his  own  detachme;it.    He 
offered  the  bull  as  a  sacrifice,  distributed  the 
oxen  among  his^  brave  comrades,  and  only  re- 
served to  nimself  the  honourable  crowns.   Two 
years  after,  he  was  created  consul  along  with 
Manliiis  Torquatus.     Rome  was  then  engaged 
in  a  dangerous  war  with  the  Latins,  and  both 
consuls  marched  against  the  enemy  with  a  joint 
commands     It  was  agreed  betwe^  them,  that 
be  whose  army  should  give  way  in  battle  should 
devote  himself  to  death  for  bis  countr]^;  the 
superstition  of  the  time  encouraging  an  opi- 
nion, that  the  party  whose  general,  ^er  a  so- 
lemn desecration  of  himself  to. the  infernal  gods, 
should  be  slain  by  the  enemy,  would  gain  the 
victory.   This  emergence  took  place  in  the  suc- 
ceeding combat.    The  troops  of  Decius  were 
iard  pressed  hj  the  Latins ;  when,  calling  upon 
the  chief  pontiff,  the  consul  required  him  to 
perform  the  proper  ceremony  of  devotion.    He 
was  ordered  to  quit  the  military  habit,  and  in- 
vest himself  in  his  senatorial  robe  ;  his  head 
was. then  covered  with  a  veil,  and  a  form  of 
words,  by  which  he  devoted  himself,  together 
witii  the  army  of  the  enemy,  to  the  infernal 
gods  and  the  soddesa  of  the  earth,  was  dictat- 
ed to  him  as  hei  stood  wkh  both  feet  upon  his 
javelin. .  Decius  then,   tucking  up  his .  robe^ 
mounted  his  horse,  and  plunged  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  hostile  array.    The  Latins  were  at 
first  diunderstruck  wim  the  uncommon  spec- 
tacle ;  but,  when  he  had  penetrated  to  the  se- 
cond line,  they  threw  their  javelins  at  him  from 
all  sides,  and  he  fell  dead  to  the  ground.    The 
Roihaqs  rallied  in  the  confidence  of  success  ^ 
but  victory  was  still  dubious,  till  Manlius,  bv  a 
skilful  movement,  decided  tlie  day,  which  enaed 
In  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  Latins*    The  body 
of  Decius  waa  found  the  next  day  buried  under 
tiie  enem/fr  weapons,  and  was  honourably  intern 
teA  by  his  colleague.  LivU  Hist*  fib»  w A  «»/.— A. 
D£CIUS  Mos,  P.  (the  second),  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  consul  the  first  time  B.C.  312, 
and  the  second  time  B.C.  308.    During  this 
consulate  be  conunanded  with  success  in  £tru-' 
ria.     He  was  Censor  aloxig  with  QL  Fabius 
Maximus  B.C.  303.    In  the  next  yearhe  sup- 
potted,  against  Appius  Clnudius,  the  claim  of 
the  plebeians  to  panake  in  the  ponti^cal  office  \ 


and  he  was  himself  chosen  info  At  c<^j^  of 
poritifR.    When   the  Etrurians  and  Samnites 
were  making  great  preparations  for  war  against 
Rome,  B.C.  297,  he  was  chosen  a  third  time 
consul,  as  colleague  to  Fabius  Maximus,  at  the 
particular  desire  of  the  latter.     He  obtained  va* 
rious  successes  against  the  Samnites  and  their 
allies  during  that  year  and  the  succeedmg,  in 
which  he  was  continued  with,  a  proconsular 
command.    A  greater  danger  attended  the  re- 
public from  a  confederacy  of  Etrurian^,  Um- 
brians, ,  and  Samnites,   aided  by  the  Gauls ; 
when  he  was  a  fourth  time  made  consul,  B.C. 
29s  >   together  with  Fabius,  who  would  not 
serve  widiout  him.    Some  contention  arose  be- 
tween the  patrician  and  plebeian  parties  on  the 
allotment  of  the  consular  commands ;  but,  ae 
length,  Fabius  was,  by  common  consent,  ap- 
pointed to  that  in  Etruria.    The  danger,  how- 
ever, appeared  so  great  from  that  quarter,  that 
Decius  was,  at  his  request,  joined  with  him* 
The  confederates  divided  their  forces,  and  the 
Gauls  and  Samnites  came  to  action  with  the 
consuls.    Decius  commanded  the  left  wing, 
which  was  opposed  to  the  Gauls.    By  means  of 
their  armed  chariots  they  brbke  the  Roman  ca- 
valry, and  put  the  first  line  of  infantry  into  dis« 
order.    Deciu^, .  unable  to  rally  his  dispirited 
troops,   determined  upon  imitating  his  father 
by  a  voluntary  devotion.    He  caused  the  pontifiT 
M.  Livius  to  pronounce  the  solemn  words,  to 
which  he  added  the  prayer,  **  that  he  might 
carry  before  him  terror  and  flight,  blood  and 
slaughter,  tlie  wrath  of  the  celestial  and  infernal 
deities  \  that  he  might  contaminate  with  fune- 
real rites  the  standards,  the  weapons,  the  ar**   / 
mpur  of  the  enemy }  and  that  the  same  spot 
might  witness  his  own  destruction  and  that  of 
the  Gauls  and  Samnites."    He  then  rushed  in-  , 
to  the  midst  of  the  foe,  and  was  siain.    The 
Romans,  by  the  force  of  superstition,  were. ex- 
cited to  new  eflForts,  and  the  Gauls  are  said,  by 
Livy,  to  have  been  struck  with  a  kind  of  stu- 
pefaction ;  though  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
should  understand  the  import  of  this  ceremo- 
nial.    In  fact,  it  does  npt  appear  that  the  fate 
of  the  battle  was  decided,  until  a  reinforcement 
to  that  wing  arrived  under  Scipio  and  Martius. 
In  the  final  ^vent  the  enemy  was  defeated  with    . 
great  slaughter. 

A  xbixA  P.  Decius  Mus,  son  to  the  last,  was- 
kiUed,  when  consul,  in  a  battle  with  Pyrrhus^ 
B.C.a79. 

Juvenal,  in  his  eighth  satire,  .alludes  in  some 
^irited  lines  to  tlie  family  of  the  Deciij  a» 
noted  examples  of  plebeian  worth  ;*«• 
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Plebeis  sDectorum  animCf  plcbeia  ^erttnt 
Nomina.    Pro  totU  legionibus  hi  tamen,  8c  pro 
Omnibus  auxiliis,  atque  omni  picbe  Latina* 
Sufficiunt  Diis  infcrnis,  Tcrracquc  parenti : 
Pluris  enim  Decii,  quam  qui  serrantur  ab  ilUt. 

^rom  a  mean  stock  the  pious  Dedi  came. 

Plebeian  were  their  souU^  and  such  their  namei 

Yet  they,  for  all  our  legions  and  allies. 

And  the  whole  people,  could  alone  suffice 

To  please  th'  infernal  gods  and  mother  earth ; 

To  all  the  rest  superior  in  their  worth.         Owen* 

Virgil,  Lucam,  and  other  poets,  Tiavc  com- 
memorated the  self-devoted  Decii  among  the 
names  most  honourable  to  Rome.  Livii  Hist, 
lib.  ix.  Gf  X.     Vnivers.  Hist. — A. 

DECIUS,  Roman  emperor,  was  born  at  Bu- 
balia  in  Pannonia.     His  family  name  appears 
to  have  been  Messius ;  and  there  is  little  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  was  descended  froih  the  an- 
cient Roman  Decii.     He  had  risen  by  merit  to 
the  rank  of  consul,  and  was  accounted  one  of 
the  ablest  senators,  when  he  was  sent,  as  is 
alleged  much  against  his  will,  by  the  reigning 
emperor  Philip,  to  command  the  legions  in 
Moesia  and  Pannonia,  which  had  some  time 
before  been  guilty  of  a  revolt.    On  his  arrival, 
the  disafircted  troops  insisted  with  menaces  upon 
his  assuming  the  purple.    Whether  the  resist- 
aBCC  of  Decxus  was  feigned  or  sincere  cannot 
be  known ;  he  was,  however,  proclaimed  em- 
peror, and  made  preparations  to  defend  himself 
against  Philip,  who  marched  against  him.   They 
met  near  Verona,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
Philip  was  defeated ;  and  he  was  either  killed 
in  die  field,  or  put  to  death  afterwards  at  Ve- 
rona. This  event  took  place  A.D.  249.   Decius 
M^  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age  when  he 
ascended  the  tnrone.     He  had  four  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom  he  raised  to  the  rank  of  Caesar. 
One  of  the  first  measures  of  his,  reign  was  a 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  being  more  violent  and  cruel,  during 
the  short  period  of  its  continuaiice>  than  almost 
any  with  which  the  church  was  aflBicted.    Its 
peculiar-  character  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
endeavouring,  by  rigorous  imprisonment,  and 
protracted  severities,  to  induce  the  Christians 
to  abjure  their  religion;  and  also  to  deprive 
them  of  their  pastors,  that  their  faith  might 
the  more  easily  be  sbaken.    The  bishops  of  the 
most  considerable  cities  were  either  banished  ov 
put  to  death }  and  the  clergy  of  Rome  were 
prevented,  during  sixteen  months,  from  sup- 
plying the  vacancy  of  that  see.    As  Decius  is 
allowed  to  have  been  in  other  respects  a  good 
prince,  it  is  supposed  that  he  wsis  incited  to 
this  persecution  by  a  desire  of  restoring  the  an- 
cient religion  in  its  puri^>  as  be  KCms'to  have 


1>een  with  regard  to  the  ancient  manners,  by  bis 
revival  of  the  office  of  censor.    An  invasion  of 
the  Goths,  however,  called  him  from  domestic 
regularion  to  tbc  defence  of  the  frontiers*    That 
l>arbarous  people,  under  their  kin^  Cniva,  had 
passed  the  Danube,  and  were  laying  waste  the 
province  of  Moesia.  Young  Decius  first  marched 
against  them ;  and,  after  some  success,  was  de- 
feated by  a  sudden  attack,  and  obliged  to  fly  in 
disorder.    The  Goths  then  took  Philippopolis, 
where  they  massacred  all  the  inhabitanu.     The 
emperor  in  person  then  advanced,  and,  by  his 
vigilance  and  activity,  restored  the  Roman  af- 
fairs, and  brought  the  Goths  into  such  a  situa* 
tion,  that  they  oflfercd  to  liberate  their  captives 
and  quit  their  booty,  provided  they  might  be 
permitted  to  return  unmolested.    But  Decius,- 
resolving  to  terminate  the  war  at  a  blow,  sent 
a  detachment  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  put- 
sued  them  with  all^  the  rest  of  his  forces.     Ke 
overtook  them  at  a  place  called  Forum  Tert* 
bronii,  where  the  Goths  drew  up  with  a  morass 
in  their  front.    The  Romans  attacked ;  and,  la 
the  beginning  of  the  acrion,  young  Decius^ 
fighting  valiantly,  was  slain  by  an  arrow.     His 
father,  who  saw  him  fall,  cried  to  his  soldiers, 
**  Be  not  discouraged  5  the  loss  is  but  that  of 
one  man!'*  and  then  rushed  iforwards  to  re- 
venge his  death.     He  was,  however,  with  great 
part  of  his  troops,  soon  entangled  in  the  mo« 
rasa,  where,  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
he  perished  under  a  shower  of  darts.    Neither 
his  body  nor^that  of  his  son  was  ever  found. 
He  fell  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  A.D.  25  r. 
after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  two  years. 
Univers.  Hist,     Crevier,     Gibbcn. — A. 

DECKER,  or  Dxckher,  John,  a  Jesuit 
of  great  erudition,  and  an  able  chronologist, 
was  born  at  Hazcbruck  in  Flanders,  5d>out  the 
year  1559.  He  commenced  his  studies  at  Douay, 
wh^re  he  went  through  his  philosophical  course; 
whence  he  removed  to  Rome,  in  which  city  he 
entered  into  the  order  of  Jesuits.  From  Rome 
he  was  sent  to  Naples,  to  complete  his  novi- 
ciate, and  to  perfect  himself  in  the  study  of 
theology.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  ad* 
mitted  into  orders,  and  was  sent  thence  into  his 
native  country,  to  teach  phflosophy  and  scho* 
lastic  theology.  These  ofiices  he  discharged  at 
Douay  and  at  Louvain.  Afterwards  he  was 
sent  on  the  business  of  the  society  into  Sty- 
ria,  where  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  uni« 
versity  of  Gratz ;  in  which  situation  he  died^ 
in  the  year  1619.  TTic  principal  work  which 
he  published  is  entitled  '^  Velincatio,  seu  Theo- 
remata  de  Anno  Ortus  ac  Mortis  Domini,  de 
que  ttuiversa  Jesu  Christi  in  Came  OEconomia^ 
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ftc.  cum  Tabula  Chronogfaphica  a  capta  per 
Fompeium  Jcrosolyma,  ad  deletam  a  Tito  Ur- 
bcm  &  Tcmplum,"  1616,  4to.  He  also  left 
behind  Jiim  in  MS.  a  laborious  work,  the  re- 
sult of  forty  years'  application,  entitled  "  Theo- 
logicarum  Dissertationum  mixtim,  &  Chrono- 
logicarum  in  Christi  Hominis  Dei  Natalemi  seu 
de  Primario  ac  Palmari  Divinx  ac  Humanae 
Ghronologia&  Vinculo,  qui  est  Annus  Ortus  ac 
Mortis  Domini,  OSconomia ;''  and  other  disser- 
tations! which  are  reported  to  display  profound 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, of  chronology.  Moreru  Nouv*  Diet. 
Hsst.—M. 

D££,  John,  an  English  divine  in  the  six- 
teenth  century,  distinguished  by  his  learning, 
particularly  in  die  mauematical  sciences,  by  his 
credulity,  and  by  his  extraordinary  vicissitudes 
and  adventures,  was  born  at  London  in  the 
jFcar  1527.  Having  received  his  preparatory 
education  in  difierent  schools  in  that  city,  and 
at  Chelmsford  in  Essex,  he  was  sent,  in  the 
year  i  C42,  to  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  appears  to  have  applied  himself  to  his 
studies  with  uncommon  xliligence.  .  In  the  year 
1547  he  went  over  to  Flanders,  to  profit  bv  the 
instructions  and  conversation  of  Frisius,  Mer- 
cator,  and  other  celebrated  characters  \  whence 
he  returned  to  Cambridge,  either  in  the  same  or 
following  year,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  fel- 
lows of  Trinity  college,  then  recently  established 
by  king  Henry  VIII.  In  the  year  1548  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  M*  A.  When  he  re- 
turned from  Flanders  he  brought  over  with  him 
several  mathematical  instruments,  and  a  pair  of 
globes  made  by  Mercatof,  which  he  assiduously 
used  in  making  astronomical  observations.  The 
ignorance  of  the  age,  however,  connected  with 
such  studies  a  desire  of  penetratinginto  futu- 
rity ;  and  the  ingenuity  which  Mr.  Dee  disco- 
vered in  some  mechanical  contrivances  intro- 
duced into  the  representation  of  one  of  the  co^ 
medics  of  Aristophanes,,  strengthened  the  suspi- 
cion which  the  ptoduction  of  these  outlandish 
instruments  had  afibrded,  so  as  to  draw  upon 
him  the  imputation  of  being  a  conjurer,  of 
which  he  was^  not  acquitted  during  the  whole 
of  his  future  life.  Either  disturbed  by.  these 
reports,  or  desirous  of  a  more  favourable  scene 
for  the  exhibition  of  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, he  went  abroad  again,  in  the  year  last 
mentioned,  and  fixed  himself  for  some  time  in 
the  university  of  Louvain,  wh^re  he  became 
highly  distinguished,  and  had  among  his  ac- 
quaintance and  pupils  persons  of  considerable 
rank  and  character.  By  that  university  it  is 
grobable  he  was-honourcd  vfitb  the  degree  of 


doctor  of  laws.    In  the  year  tyjo  he  went 
from  Louvain  to  Paris,  where  he  read  lecturesr 
on  Euclid's  Elements  with  great  applause,  and. 
was  tempted  by  large  offers  to  accept  of  a  pro- 
fessorship in  that  university,  whidi,  however,- 
he  declined.     In  the  year  155 1  he  returned  to- 
England,  where  he  was  well  received  by  sir 
John  Cheke,  and  introduced  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Cecil,  and  even  to  king  Edward  himselt    From 
his  majesty's  bounty  he  received  a  pension  of 
one  hundred  crowns  a-year,  which,  in  1553, 
was  commuted  for  a  royal  presentation  to  the 
rectory  of  Upton-upon-Severn.     In  queen  Ma- 
ry's reien,  in  consequence  of  a  correspondence 
which  he  had  entered  into  with  some  of  the 
principal  servants  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  hie 
was  diarged  by  two  informers  with  practising 
against  the  queen's  life  by  enchantments ;  but, 
after  troublesome  prosecutions  and  imprison- 
ments, was  acquitted,  and  set  at  liberty  in  i5J5f 
on  entering  into  a  recognisance  to  appear  whetw^ 
called    upon,    and    for    his    good    behaviour. 
Within  a  few  months  after  his  release  he  pre- 
sented a  supplication  to  the  queen  ^'  for  the  dis- 
covery and  preservat'wn  of  ancient  writings  and- 
monuments,"  which  reflects  credit  on  his  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  literatiire,  but' did  not  pro* 
du6e  any  beneficial  eiiects.    Upon  the  accession., 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  desire  of  lord  Robert 
Dudley,  afterwards  earl  of  Leicester,  he  under- 
took, upon  the  principles  of  the  ancient  astro- 
logers, to   fix   upon  a  fortunate  day  for  her 
majesty's  coronation  \  and>.  in  those  credulousr 
times,  obtained  much  reputation  among  some 
of  the  first  characters  in  the  colintry,  and  evear 
with  the  queen  herself,  on  accbunt  of  his  sup- 
posed proficiency  in  the  astrological  art.    The 
queen  also  took  him  into  her  service,  conde- 
scended to  be  his  scholar,  made  liim  many, 
presents,  and,  according  to  his  own  account^, 
many  promises  of  preferment,  which  were  not 
very  honourably  observed.    In  1564.  he  went 
abroad,  to  present  his  "  Monas  Hieroglyphica" 
to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  same  year.     In  the  year  1568  he 
presented  his  "Propedumata  Aphoristica"  to 
the  queen;  and,  in  1570,  published  a  curious 
and  laborious  preface  to  sir  Henry  Billingsley's  • 
translation  of  Euclid,  which  he  also  enriched 
Mrith  valuable  notes.    In  the  year  15.7 1  he  went 
abroad  again  to  Louvain,  where  he  was  attacked . 
by  a  dangerous  sickness ;  upon  .which  the  queen 
honoured  him  so  far  as  to  send'two  physicians- 
to  his  relief,  and  afforded  him  alsa  other  marks; 
of  her  beneficence.   Having  once  more  returnedi 
to  England,  he  settled  at  Mortlake  in  Surrey^, 
where  he  p/odeeuted  his  studies  withinttch:a£^ 
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'iiour,  and  coOected  a  n«merout  and  valaablo 
library  of  books  and  MSS*  to  which  he  added 
astronomical  instruments,  a  chemical  labora- 
tory, and  seYeral  curiosities  of  nature  and  art ; 
the  greater  part  of  vhich  sonle  years  afterwards 
fell  into  die  hands  of  a  mob^  who,  during  his 
absence  abroad),  broke  into  and  plundered  his 
houscj  as  belonging  to  one  who  dealt  with  the 
devil.     In  the  year  1572  the  sudden  appearance 
and  gradual  disappearance  of  a  new  bright  star 
in  Cassiopeia's  chair,  which  excited  mudi  alarm 
in  superstitious  minds,  afforded  Mn  Dee  a  fair 
opportunity  of  diplaying  his  abilities,  and  ex* 
plaining  the  true  principles  of  astronomy.     In 
the  year  1575  the  queen  went  to  his  house,  at* 
tended  by  many  of  her  nobility,  in  order  to  see 
his  library.     Finding,  however,  that  fiis  wife 
had  been  buried  only  a  few  hours  before  the 
time   of   her   arrival,    she    declined    entering 
within  his  doors,  but  desired  him  to  bring  out 
a  glass,  probablv  a  concave  mirror,  which  had 
occasioned  mucn  conversation,  and  contributed, 
among  other  things,  to  convince  the  populace 
that  he  was  a  magician.     After  producing  it, 
he  explained  its  properties^ and  their  causes,  in 
a  manner  thatafibrded  much  satisfaction  to  her 
ifnajesty.    In  rhe  year  i  C77  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  still  farther  gratifying  the  queen,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  which 
gave  rise  to  terrible  apprehensions,  and  predic- 
tions of  impending  calamities.     For  three  days 
together  he  delivered   discourses    biefore    tne 
queen,    on    the    nature    and    phenomena    of 
such  heavenly  bodies,    with  which   she  was 
60   well  pleased  that  she  gave  him  fresh  as- 
surances of   her  protection   and    support   in 
the  prosecution  ot   his  studies.     In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  her  majesty  being  much  indis- 
posed, he  was  sent  abroad  to  consult  with  the 
German  physicians  and  philosophers  on  her 
case :  at  least  such  was  the  pretence  for  his 
mission  to  the  continent,  the  real  cause  of  which 
was,    not  improbably,    of  a  political  nature. 
His  next  employment  was  to  draw  up  a  geo- 
graphical   description,    accompanied   with    an 
historical  illustration,  of  the  countries  discovered 
by  Englishmen'  in  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
together  with  the  authorities  from  records .  and 
other  authentic  vouchers.    This  work,  of  no 
little  labour  and  ingenuity,  consisted  of  two 
large  rolls,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Cot- 
ton library.   Some  time  afterwards  he  composed 
a  treatise  on  the  reformation  of  the  calendar, 
which  did  him  great  credit  in  the  judgment  of 
the  best  mathematicians  in  the  kingdom^  and  is 
now  deposited  among  the  MSS.  at  the  Asbmo- 
lian  museum  in  Oxford*    From  this  time  for- 


wards the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Dec's  life 
which  drew  public  notice  afford  abundant.  evL* 
dencc  of  his  vanity,  credulity,  and  want  of 
judgment,  if  they  do  not  serve  to  impeach  his 
veracity  and  honesty.  He  had  suffered  himself 
to  be  persuaded  into  a  belief,  that,  by  certain 
invocations,  an  intercourse  with  spirits  might 
be  established,  from  which  he  ishould  be  enabled 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  pretended  occult 
sciences ;  and  forming  a  connection  with  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Kelley,  who  was  more  of  an 
adept  in  these  absurdities  than  himself,  they 
went  on  performing  their  incantations,  and 
maintaining  an  imaginary  intercourse  with  spi- 
rits, until,  irom  their  neglect  of  every  thing  else, 
they  appear  to  have  been  reduced  to  circum- 
stances of  great  want  and  distress.  In  the  year 
1583  Mr.  Dee  became  acquainted,  through  the 
means  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  the  qneen'sii- 
vourite,  with  a  Polish  nobleman  of  high  birth 
and  considerable  learning,  named  Albert  Laski,' 
palatine  of  Siradia,  who  was  strongly  inclined 
to  the  same  ridiculous  pursuits,  and  at  length 
admitted  an  associate  m  his  and  KeUey*s  mys- 
teries.* But  the  expences  which  they  incurred 
occasioning  that  nobleman  to  run  deeply  in 
debt,  he  persuaded  them  to  accompany  him, 
with  their  families,  into  Poland,  where  they  ar- 
rived at  his  principal  castle  in  the  year  1584* 
At  that  place  they  staid  practising  their  follies, 
till  the  palatine  appears  to  have  been  convinced 
of  their  delusion;  when  he  found  means  to 
persuade  them  to  quit  his  country,  and  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Rodolph  IL 
at  that  time  at  Prague  in  Bonemia.  To-  that 
prince  Mr.  Dee  was  introduced  by  thp  Spanish 
embassador,  but  soon  disgusted  him  with  his 
display  of  bis  own  importance,  and  the  extra* 
vagant  stories  which  he  told.  Finding  that  Ro- 
dolph, though  credulous,  would  liot  admit  him 
to  any  farther  interviews,  and  not  knowing  how 
to  subsist,  he  applied  to  Albiert  Laski,  and, 
through  his  means,  got  introduced  to  Stephen 
king  of  Poland,  at  Cracow,  in  the  year  1585. 
But  that  prince  quickly  detecting  his  delusions, 
he  returned  to  Prague;  where,  upon  a  com- 
plaint from  the  pope^s  nuncio  of  the  scandal  of 
entertaining  such  notorious  magicians  as  Dee 
and  Kelley,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  emperor 
for  their  banishment  from  his  dominions.  Not* 
withstanding  this,  they  had  shelter  afforded  them 
in  the  castle  of  Trebona,  belonging  to  a  younr 
Bohemian  nobleman  of  considerable  power,  aM 
of  a  CTcat  estate,  who  was  one  of  tluir  pupils  ; 
in  which  they  lived  in  great  splendor  and  af- 
fluence, owing,  according  to  their  pretence,  to 
a  philosophical  powder  of  projection  accident- 
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ally  found  by  Aem^  by  which  they  traQsmutcd 
large  quantities  of  the  baser  metals  into  silver 
and  gold*  While  they  were  in  this  situation, 
quarrels  arose  between  Dee  and^Kelleyr  which 
terminated  in  their  separation;  when  it  was 
pretended  that  the  latter  had  sufficient  address 
to  secure  what  remained  of  the  precious  pow* 
d^r,  the  most  valuable  books  belonging  to  their 
art,  &c*  by  which  he  established  his  future 
fortune. .  In  the  year  1589  Mr.  Dee  returned 
to  England  at  the  desire  of  the  queen,  and  af* 
fected  on  his  journey  a  degree  of  state  and 
pomp  entirely  unbecoming  his  rank  and  cir- 
cumstanqesv  He  was,  however,  very  graci- 
ously received  by  her  majesty,  and  was  assisted 
by  persons  in  power  in  the  recovery  of  many 
of  the  books  and  instruments  of  which,  as  be- 
fore related,  his  house  had  been  plundered  dur- 
ing his  absence.  He  also  received  presents  of 
various  sums  of  money,-  but  not  adequate  to 
his  expences,  which  kept  him  in  a  state  of  con* 
tinual  want ;  and  repeated  promises  of  prefer- 
ments and  pensions,  which  he  pever  enjoyed. 
At  lenffth,  in  the  year  I594,  he  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  chancellorship  of  St.  Paul's ;  and 
.  m  the  follovirtng  year  the  wardenship  of  the 
college  at  Manchester.  In  that  town  he  re- 
sided for  about  seven  years,  but  on  very  ill 
terms  with  the  fellows  of  the  institution,  and 
an  object  of  dislike  and  detestation  to  the  in- 
habitants and  the  neighbourhood,  on  account 
of  the  commerce  which  he  was  supposed  to 
hold  with  infernal  spirits.  The  uneasiness 
which  he  felt  from  these  circumstances  induced 
him,  in  the  year  1604,  to  present  a  petition  to 
king  James  I.  and  another  to  parliament,  that 
he  might  be  brought  to  a  trial,  and  by  a  judi- 
cial sentence  delivered  from  the  suspicions  and 
surmises  under  which. he  had  now  laboured  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years*  But,  to  his  great  mor- 
tification, no  lavourable  notice  was*  taken  of 
these  petitions ;  and  his  health  becoming  very 
infirm,  he  quitted  Manchester  in  the  same  year, 
and  returned  once  more  with  his  family  to  his 
house  at  Mortlake.  He  had  now  lost  all  his 
former  friends  and  patrons,  and  felt  most  sen- 
sibly the  miseries  of  increasing  old  age,  neglect, 
asd  poverty.  But  he  was  not  cured  of  his  cre- 
dulity :  for  he  obtained  a  new  associate}  with, 
whom  he  had  recourse  to  his  farmer  practice  of 
incantations  and  ridiculous  mummery,  which 
he  probably  continued  until  his  death,  ia  the 
year  160S,  when  he  was  actually  preparing  for  ^. 
new  journey  into  Germany.  In  the  long  ac-. 
count  from  which  the  foregoing  particulars  are. 
extracted,  there  are  many  odier  circumstances 
•detailed  respecting  Mr*  O^e,  whkh  wiji  a&brd 
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much  gratification  to  the  curious  reader*  Be«  ' 
sides  the  articles  already  mentioned  by  us,  Mr*. 
Dee  published  *^  Epistola  ad  eximium  Duci$ 
Urbini  Mathematicum,  Fredericum  Commandi- 
num,  praefixa  Libello  Machometi  Bagdedini  de 
Superncierum  Divisionibus,  &c."  1570 ; "  Epis-*  . 
tola  prxfixa  Ephemeridibus  Joannis  Feldi,  Ant, 
1557,  cui  Rationem  declaraverat  Ephemerides 
,  conscribcndi  •,*'  *'  Parallaticae  Commeutationis^ 
Praxebsque  Nucleus  quidam/*  ^5735  "The. 
British  Monarchy,  otherwise  called  the  Petty 
Navy  Royal,'*  1576;  and  "Divers  and  many 
Annotations  and  Inventions  di3persed  and  added 
to  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  English  Euclid,*' 
1570.  He  also  left  behind  him  a  number  p£ 
unpublished  works,  several  of  which  are  pre-, 
served  in  the  Ashmolean  and  Cotton  coUec-  . 
tions,  and  exhibit  abundant  proof  of  the  author'a 
erudition,  indefatigable  diligence,  vanity,  and 
fanaticism.     Biog.  Britan^-^m. 

DEFOE,  Daniel,  a  writer  of  great  natural 
ingenuity  and  fertility,   was  bom  at  London 
about  1663.    His  fatner,  a  butcher  by  trade, 
and  a  protestant  dissenter,  was  named  yames. 
Foe.    Why  the  son  chose  to  assume  the  prefix 
De  is  not  certainly  known.    Daniel  received  his,  . 
education  at  an  academy  at  Newington-green*. 
}t  may  be  presumed  not  to  have  been  a  yery 
classical  one ;  but  he  early  imbibed  a;  taste  for 
literature,  and  wrote  a  political  pamphlet  be- 
fore His  twenty«first  year.     As  we  do  not  con- 
ceive Defoe's  rank  among  authors  to  be  high 
enough  tb  justify  a  particular  account  of  all  his. 
performances,  we  shall  only  notice  the  most 
considerable.     He  displayed  his  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  protestantism  by  joining 
the  ill-advised  insurrection  under  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  in  the  west  \  and  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape,  and  return  unnoticed  to  Lon- 
don.    With  the  business  of  a  writer  he  joined 
that  of  a  trader ;  and  was  first  engaged  as  a . 
hose-factor,  and  afterwards  as  a  maker  pf  bricks     . 
and  pantiles  near  Tilbury-fort  %  but  his  com- 
mercial schemes  proved  unsuccessful,  and  he 
became  insolvent.     It  is  to  bis  credit  that^  after 
having  been  freed  from  his  debts  by  a  composi-* 
tion,  he  paid  niost  of  them  in  full  when  his  cir- 
cumstances were  amended.     His  active  imagi- 
nation inclined  him  to  be  much  of  a  projector. 
He  offered  various  schemes  to  Hat  public  ;  and^ 
in  1697,  wrote  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  ''  An. 
Essay  upon  Froje^its."    On^  of  the  first  of  his 
performances,  which  excited  considerable  atten-: 
tion,  was  a  satire  in  verse,  published  in  1701, 
entitled  "The  True-born  Englishman."  Its  pur-., 
pose  was  to  furnish  a  reply  to  those  who  were 
continually  abusing  king  William  and  some  of. 
u  u 
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his  friends  2S  forei^ers^  by  shewing  that  the 
present  race  of  £nghshmen  was  a  mixed  and  hete- 
rogeneous broody  scarcely  any  of  which  could  lay 
claim  to  native  purity  of  blood.  The  satire  was 
in  many  parts  very  severe ;  and  though  it  gave 
high  offence,  it  was  much  read.  Soon  after  he 
published  another  national  satire  under  the  title 
of  "  Reformation  of  Manners,"  which,  among 
other  topics,  contains  a  strong  invective  against 
the  slave-trade.  Defoe  had  no  pretensions  to 
the  character  of  a  poet,  properly  speaking ;  but 
he  has  some  nervous  and  well-versified  lines. 
He  is  asserted  to  have  been  the  writer  of  a 
•*  Memorial  to  the  House  of  Commons,*'  com- 
monly called  the  Legion  Letter,  which  is  a  very 
spirited  censure  of  the  conduct  of  that  assem- 
bly in  reference  to  the  Kentish  petition.  This 
letter  supports  the  right  of  the  people  to  shew 
their  sense  of  public  affairs  by  petition,  address^ 
or  remonstrance*  and  asserts  the  radical  supe- 
riority of  the  nation  at  large  to  its  representa- 
tives. In  1702,  when  the  high-church  party 
was  inclined  to  proceed  to  rigorous  measures 
against  the  sectaries,  Defoe  wrote  "  The  Short- 
est Way  with  the  Dissenters,  or  Proposals  for 
the  Establishment  of  the  Church;"  an  ironical 
recommendation  of  persecution,  but  written  in 
so  serious  a  strain,  that  many  persons  at  first 
mistook  its  real  intention.  It  became,  however, 
a  subject  of  complaint  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  voted  a  seditious  libel^  and  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman,  and  a  prosecu- 
tion was  ordered  against  the  publishers.  De- 
foe first  secreted  himself;  but  upon  the  appre- 
hension of  his  printer  and  bo<Ascller,  he  came 
forwards  in  order  to  secure  them,  and  stood 
his  trial.  He  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
fine,  imprisonment,  and  the  pillory.  He  un- 
derwent the  latter  infamous  punishment,  which 
was  then  usually  inflicted  upon  libellers,  with 
great  fortitude ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  ge- 
nerally thought  that  he  was  treated  with  unrea- 
sonable severity.  He  was  so  far  from  being 
ashamed  of  his  fate,  that  he  wrote  "  A  Hymn 
to  the  Pillory;"  and  Pope,  who  has  thought  fit 
to  introduce  him  in  his  Dunciad  (probably  for 
no  other  reason  than  party-diflference),  charac- 
terises him  in  the  following  line : 

Earless  on  high  stood  uoabash'd  Defoe. 

Personal  Courage  and  fortitude  were  indeed  dis- 
tinguishing features  in  the  character  of  our 
author. 

In  February,  1753-4,  while  still  cohfined  in 
Newgate,  he  commenced  a  publication,  which 
he  entitled  "  The  Review.'*  This  was  a  pe- 
riodical paper,  published  first  twice,  and  then 


thrice,  a-week,  which,  besides  the  current  &>- 
mestic  and  political  news,  contained  the  fiction 
of  a  club  discussing  questions  on  a  variety  of 
miscellaneous  topics;  and  is  with  probability 
supposed  to  have  given  the  hint  of  the  Tatler 
and  the  other  celebrated  papers  of  Steele  and 
Addison.     Defoe  was  liberated  from  Newgate 
by  the  interposition  of  Harley,  aftervirards  earl 
of  Oxford ;  and  the  queen  herself  compassion- 
ated his  case,  and  sent  money  to  his  wife  and 
family.     He  continued,  after  he  had  regained 
his  freedom,  to  write  upon  political  subjects ; 
and,  in   1706,  he  published,  by  subscription^ 
his  largest  piece  in  verse,  which  was  "  Jure 
Divino,"  a  satire  in  twelve  books.     Its  purpose 
was  to  expose  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  and  to  decry  tyrannical  government. 
He  seems  at  this  time  to  have  enjoyed  Ac 
favour  of  queen  Anne,  by  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed, according  to  his  own  assertion,  in  cer- 
tain honourable   though  secret  services ;   and 
when  the  union  with  Scotland  was  projected^ 
he  was  sent  by  the  ministers  into  that  country 
for   the  purpose    of  rendering    the    measure 
popular.      His   knowledge  of  commerce  and 
revenue  caused  him  to  be  frequently  consulted 
by  the  committees  of  parliament  there ;  and  he 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the 
nation  by  a  poem  entided  '^  Caledonia,"  highly 
complimentary  to  its  inhabitants.  After  the  union 
was  completed,  he  wrote  the  history  of  it,  in  a' 
folio  volume,  1 709;  and  in  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished "  The  History  of  Addresses."     At  this 
time  he  was  living  in  tranquillity  and  comfort 
at  Stoke-Newington,  and  continuing  to  publish 
his   Reviews.     When  the- succession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  became  an  interesting  topic, 
he  endeavoured  to  favour  it  by  several  publica- 
tions ;  but  some  of  these,  intended  to  expose 
the  Jacobite  party,  were  written  in  an  ironical 
style,  in  which  he  was  so  unfortunate,  that  they 
were  taken  for  libels  in  favour  of  the  pretender, 
and  he  was  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  en  their 
account.    The   queen's   pardon,  procured  by 
Harley,  at -length  liberated  him,  after  much  ex- 
pence  and  trouble.      He  had    unhappily,   by 
some  equivocal  writings,  rendered  himself  sus- 
pected bv  both  parties ;  so  that  he  met  with  no 
reward  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
when  the  whigs  returned  to  power  on  the  ac- 
cession of  George  I.      Wearied,   apparently, 
with  politics,  he  began  to  compose  works  of  a 
different  kind.     In   17 15  he  published  <<  The 
Family  Instructor,''    a   work   inculcating  the 
domestic  duties  in  a  lively  manner,  by  narratk>n 
and  dialogue,  and  displaying  much  knowledge 
of  life  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society.    It  ha» 
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\yten  tttffgested  that  Richardson,  in  his  celebrat- 
ed novek,  has  copied  his  minute  and  dramatic 
inanner  from  this  performance.  The  Family 
Instructor  is  eminently  religious  and  moral  in 
its  tendency,  and  strongly  inculcates  that  spirit 
of  sobriety  and  private  devotion  for  which  the 
dissenters  have  been  distinguished. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  his  works,  '^  The 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe," 
appeared  in  17 19.    It  is  unnecessary  to  charac* 
terise  a  book  which  every  body  has  read  ;  but  it 
may  be  observed,  that  wniie  some  readers  have 
principally  valued  it  for  its  lessons  of  piety  and 
morality,  a  difierent  class  have  regarded  it  as  a 
most  admirable  work  for  young  persons,  from 
the  great  ingenuity  it  displays  in  teaching  the 
most  necessary  arts  of  lire,  and  the  shifts  and 
-  contrivances  by  which  difficultres  in  situation  may 
be  overcome,  and  a  human  being  mav  be  self- 
provided.  Defoe  has  been  charged  in  tnis  part  of 
his  work  with  making  an  unacknowledged  use 
of  the  information  of  one  Alexander  Selkirk, 
who  passed  some  years  alone  on  the  island  of 
Juaii  Fernandez,  and  a  sketch  of  whose  story 
had  before  appeared  in  the  voyage  of  Woodes 
Rogers.     But  though  he  probably  took  his  hint 
from  this  circumstance,  there  is  no  solid  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  ever  possessed  any  papers 
or  memoirs  of  Selkirk's ;  and  indeed  most  of 
the  incidents  in  Robinson  Crusoe  arise  from 
the  peculiar  situation  in  which  the  author  has 
Dlaced  him,  and  which  differs  very  materially 
trom  that  of  Selkirk.    Perh;^s  no  work  in  any 
language  has  been  more  popular  than  Robinson 
Crusoe.     Its  edicio;is  have  been  numberless  ;  it 
has  been  translated  into  almost  all  modern  lan- 
guages ;  and  it  continues  to  be  a  standard  book 
in  the  juvenile  library.     Defoe's  success  in  this 
fcrfonnance  induced  him  to  write  a  number  of 
other  lives  and  adventures,  which  were  popular 
in  their  times,  though  at  present  nearly  for- 
gotten.   He  also  composed  <<  Religious  Court- 
ship/' a  work  of  a  similar  kind  with  his  Family 
Instructor.    He  employed  his  turn  for  fiction 
perhaps  less  laudablv  in  writing  <*  A  Journal 
of  the  Plague  Year,    in  the  person  of  a  citizen 
supposed  to  have  been  a  witness  of  all  the 
events  of  that  melancholy  visitation.    It  is  in- 
deed an  extremely  interesting  piece,  and  ^e 
Terr  natural  .manner  in  which  it  is  written  is 
said  to  have  made  it  pass  for  real  wiA  D/.. 
Mead;    but    fiction    and  popular  report   are 
rather  dangerous  on  a  topic  where  truth  is  so 
important  to  mankind.     One  of  his  latest  pub- 
lications was  ^  A  Tour  through  the  Island  of 
^Ifeaft  Britain/'  the  deacriptions  in  which  are 


probably  as  exact  as  those  in  several  works  of 
the  kind  by  writers  less  guided  by  imagination. 
Defoe  finished  his  laborious  life  at  London,  in 
April,  1 73 1.  We  shall  only  add  to  what  has 
been  said  above  concerning  his  writings,  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Chalmers  (certainly  an  ade- 
quate judge),  on  his  works  relative  to  trade  and 
commerce.  "  As  a  commercial  writer,  Defoe 
is  fairly  entitled  to  stand  in  the  foremost  rank 
among  his  contemporaries,  whatever  may  be 
their  performances  or  their  fame.  His  distin- 
guishing characteristics  are  originality  .  and 
depth.— Were  we  to  compare  Detoe  with  Da- 
venant,  it  would  be  found  that  Davenant  has 
more  detail  from  official  documents  ;  that  De- 
foe has  more  fact  from  wider  enquiry.  Dave> 
nant  is  more  apt  to  consider  laws  in  their  par- 
ticular application  \  Defoe  more  frequently  in- 
vestigates commercial  legislation  in  its  general 
cfiects."  (Life  of  Defoe.)     Biog.  Brifan.-^A. 

DEJOCES,  the   first  king  of  the   Medes 
within  the  period  of  their  genuine  history,  was 
at  first  a  citizen  who  applied  himself  assidu-. 
ously  to  the  administration  of  justice  among 
his  countrymen,  then  living   almost  without 
regular  government  in  several  districts.     When 
he  had  Uius  obtained  a  high  reputation  through- 
out the  country,  he  suddenly  ceased  to  attend 
to  public  concerns,  on  the  pretext  of  the  neces- 
sity of  managing  his  own  affairs.     A  kind  of 
anarchy  ensumg,  his  emissaries  and  partisans 
represented  to  die  people  the  advantage  that 
would  arise  from  appointing  a  single  person  to 
act  for  the  public ;  and  it  was  in  consequence 
determined. that  a  king  should  be  elected.    The 
dioice  was  naturally  turned,  upon   Dejoces, 
whose  reign  is  reckoned  to  have  commenced 
B.C.  709.     He  immediately  took  measures  to 
secure  his  authority,  and  persuaded  the  people 
to  build  him  a  palace,  and  appoint  him   a 
guard.     He  next  united  the  several  districts  of 
Media  into  one  kingdom,  and  built  for  its  capi- 
tal the  city  of  Ecbatana.    Adopting  the  eastern 
ideas  of  sovereignty,  he  inspired  a  reverential 
awe  of  his  person  oy  rendering  himself  invisi- 
ble to  all  but  those  of  his  household,  and  by 
ordering  that  none  of  his  subjects  should  be 
admitted  to  his  presence,  but  that  all  business 
should  be  transacted  through  the  medium  of 
his  servants  and  ministers.     He  maintained  a 
number  of  spies  and  emissaries  in  die  different 
parts  of  his  kingdom,  by  whose  means  he  was 
enabled  to  administer  justice  with  exactness  and 
severity.     He  thus  established  a  perfect  des- 
potism, and  is  said  to  have  held  his  throne 
for  fif^-thiee  ycan^  and  then  to  have  trans* 
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mitted  it  to  his  son  Phraortcs.      Herodotus^ 
h.  f.  —A. 

DEJOTARUS,  king  of  Armenia,  was  tc- 
Ararch  of  Galatia,  when,  in  consideration  of  his 
attachment  to  the  Roman  people,  and  his  ser- 
vices in  the  Mlthndatic  War,  he  was  placed  by 
Pompey  upon  the  throne  of  the  Lesser  Arme- 
nia, '  with  the  addition  of  great  part  of  Pontus 
and  Colchis.  He  was  confirmed  in  the  regal 
dignity  by  the  Roman  senate,  and  lived  in  in- 
timacy with  many  of  the  principal  persons  in 
Rome;  When  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cili- 
cia,  Dejetarus  assisted  him  with  his  forces  in  a 
war  against  the  banditti  of  mount  Amanus. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Pom- 
pcy  and  Caesar,  he  took  part  with  the  former, 
and  was  present  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  In 
ordet  to  make  his  peace  with  Caesar,  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  to 
follow  him  in  the  war  against  Fharnaces  king 
of  Pontus.  He  was  also  deprived  of  part  of 
his  dominions,  but  was  suffered  to  retain  the 
title  of  king.  An  accusation  brought  against 
him   by  his  daughter's  son  Castor,  of  having 

Elanned  the  murder  of  Cxsar  while  in  Galatia, 
rpught.him  into  dancer,  and  Cicero  pro- 
nounced an  oration  in  his  defence.  After  the 
death  of  Csesar,  by  mcams  of  a  large  bribe  to 
Antony's  wife,  Fulvia,  he  recovered  his  forfeit- 
ed territories.  In  the  ensuing  civil  wars,  he 
sent  a  body  of  troops  to  join  Brutus;  but  his 
commander  is  said  to  have  marched  with  them 
to  Antony's  camp,  by  which  measure  Dejota- 
rus  retained  his  kingdom  after  the  defeat  of 
Brutus.  He  put  to  death  his  daughter  and  her 
husband  Saocundarius,  and  rased  the  castle  in 
which  they  resided,  probablv  on  account  of  their 
partaking  of  the  attack  which  had  been  made 
upon  him  by  their  son  Castor.  He  was  a  very 
superstitious  man,  and  much  swayed  by  omens 
and  auguries.  The  temple  of  Cybele  at  Pessi- 
nus  was  in  his  guardianship,  and  he  made  war 
upon  one  of  his  sons-^in-law  for  having  violated 
it.  He  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  outlived  his  son  Dejotarus, 
who  reigned  along  with  him  in  Armenia. 
Univers.  Hiji*     Bayle.^^^K, 

DELAMET,  Adrian-Augustin  de  Busst, 
a  French  priest  of  considerable  learning  and 
merit,  and  esteemed  by  the  catholics  in  the 
number  of  their  ablest  casuists,  was  a  descend- 
ant from  an  illustrious  family  in  Picardy,  and 
bom  in  that  province,  about  the  year  1621.' 
He  was  educated  with  great  attention  and  care, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  progress 
,  which  he  made  in  classical  Utcraturei  phitoso* 


phy,'  and  thedogy.  In  the  year  1646  he  be* 
came  a  member  of  the  society  of  the  Sorbonne^ 
of  which  he  was  chosen  prior  in  the  year  16485 
and  admitted  to  a  doctor's  degree  in  1650.  By 
his  literary  acquirements,  by  the  character 
which  he  had  established  for  integrity  and  pru.> 
dence,  and  by  the  amiableness  of  his  manners^ 
he  conciliated  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the 
cardinal  De  Retz,  who  was  his  relation,  and 
who  persuaded  him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  his 
family.  To  that  friend  he  continued  attached^ 
not  only  in  his  prosperous  days,  but  during  his 
disgrace ;  accompanying  him  in  his  travels 
through  England,  Holland,  and  Italy,  and  ac-* 
quiring  in  Uiose  different  countries  the  respect 
and  regard  of  the  most  learned  characters,  and 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  dignity.  But 
growing  weary  of  a  wandering  life,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  settled  in  the  college  of  the  Sor» 
bonne,  determined  to  devote  his  future  days  to 
study  and  religious  exercises.  In  that  society 
he  became  eminent  for  his  wisdom  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  '  ecclesiastical  concerns,  which 
occasioned  his  advice  to  be  frequently  asked  by 
the  prelates,  relative  to  the  business  of  their 
dioceses ;  and  he  was  often  applied  to  for  the 
resolution  of  difficult  cases  of  conscience.  He 
also  employed  much  of  his  time  and  fortune  in 
the  education  of  poor  scholars,  for  whom  he 
procured  establishments  according  to  their 
merits.  He  was  at  the  same  time  exemplary 
in  the  discharge  of  his  ecclesiastical  functions* 
He  died  in  the  year  1691.  The  work  for  which 
he  is  chiefly  celebrated  is  <^  A  Resolution  of 
numerous  Cases  of  Conscience,  relative  to  Mo-* 
rality  and  church  Discipline,  according  to  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  the  Decrees  of  Councils,  thdf 
Sentiments  of  th»  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
those  of  different  Canonists  and  Divines,*'  pi 
which  the  first  volume  appeared  after  his  death,^ 
in^the  year  17143  in  8vo.  That  work  includes 
the  resolutions  of  M.  Fromageau,  as  well  as  tha 
author's,  and  was  afterwards  extended  to  thQ 
number  of  five  volumes.  In  the  year  1732  the 
materials  of  that  work  were  thrown  into  %, 
more  systematic  order  by  M.  Treuve,  who  pub- 
lished them  in  the  form  of  "  A  Dictionary  of 
Cases  pf  Conscience,^'  in  two  volumes  folio^ 
which  are  usually  connected  with  the  celebratecl 
work  of  M.  Pontas,  in  three  volumes  folio,  under 
the  same  title.  Mor&ri.  Notiv,  Diet.  Hist, — M. 
DELANY,  Patrick,  a  divine  of  the  cstab-. 
lished  church  of  Ireland,  of  considerable  cele- 
brity in  his  d^y,  was  born  in  that  kingdom,^ 
about  the  year  \6%6.  His  father  had.  lived  a# 
a  senrant  in  the  family  of  sir  John  Rennd^  an 
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Irish  judge*    ant)  aftcrwai^s  rented*  a  $n)nll 
farm ;  but  in  -what  place  we  arc  not  informed. 
Neither  do  we  learn  where  the  subject  of  this 
article  received    his  grammar  education,  but 
only  that  at  a  proper  age  he  became  a  sixer  in 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,   where  he  applied  to 
his  studies  with  very  commendable  diligence^ 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  learning,  vir- 
tue, discretion,  and  good  sense.     His  degrees 
he  took  at  the  regular  periods,  and  was  chosen 
first  a  junior,  and  afterwards  a  senior  fellow  of 
the  college.     H  e  likewise  became  a  tutor  of  con- 
siderable  reputation,  and  with  numerous  pupils. 
During  this  time  he  formed  a  strict  intimacy 
and  friendship  with  Dr.  Swift,  and  was  one  of 
his  chief  favourites,  joinin?  him  and  Dr.  She  • 
ridan  in  writing  and  answering  riddles,  and  com- 
posing other  slight  and  playful  poetic  effusions, 
tor  the  sake  of  a  temporary  amusement.  Several 
of  these  pieces  are  inserted  in  the  collections 
tjf  Swift's  works.     The  moments,  however, 
which  he  devoted  to  these  productions,  were 
only  those  of  necessary  relaxation  from  his  se- 
verer studies,  which  he  continued  to  prosecute 
\jeith  great  regularity  and  vigour.     He  likewise 
cultivated  with  success  his  pulpit  talents,  and 
became  distinguished  as  a  populaf  preacher. 
Jn  the  year  1724  he  was  involved  in  a  di5pute 
with  the .  provo*5t  of  the  college,  respecting  a 
matter  that  concerned  its^  discipline,  in  which 
his  interference  is  stated  to  have  been  improper, 
and  his,  conduct  and  language  personally  in- 
sulting   to   that  gentleman,      whatever  may 
have  been  the  exact  circumstances  of  the  case, 
it  is  certain,  that  Dr.  Dclany  was  obliged  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  provost,  by  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  offence.     His  conduct,  on  thi^ 
occasion,  excit«rd  against  him  the  displeasure 
of  the  lord  primate  Bbulter,  which,  joined  to 
Ae  prejudices  created  by  his  tory  connections, 

E roved,  in  one  instance  at  least,  an  obstacle  to 
is  preferment  in  the  church.  In  the  year  1727, 
when  lord  Carteret,  i^ho  was  a  man  of  wit,  and 
cultivsted  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Swift,  was  a 
second  time  appointed  to  the  vice-royalty  oT 
Ireland,  Dr.  Delanv  was  strongly  recommend- 
ed by  the  dean  to  rne  notice  of  tnat  nobleman, 
wludi  recommendation  was  backed  by  that  of 
archbishop  King,  and  proved  the  means  of  his 
introduction  and  frequent  invit:itions  to  the 
castle.  But  the  political  prejudices  of  the 
times  would  not  allow  of  the  lord  lieutenant's 
conferring  any  preferments  of  great  value  on 
clergymen  so  closely  connected  as  Dr.  Dclany 
\irzs  with  the  tory  party.  The  honour,  there- 
fore., and  pleasure  of  his  lordship's  company, 
were  the  principal,  although  not  the  oxdy,  ad- 


vantages which  he  derived  from  that  nelbto- 
man's  favour.    In  the  year  last  mentioned.  Dr. 
Delany  was  presenteo,  by  the  university  of 
Dublin,  to  a  small  living  worth  about  a  hundred 
pounds  a-year  \  and,  about  the  same  time,  wa& 
promoted  by  lord  Carteret  to  the  chancellorship 
of  Christ  church,  which  was  of  equal  value. 
Some  years  afterwards  his  lordship  gave  him  a 
prebend  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  the  produce 
of  which  did  not  exceed  that  of  either  of  his 
other  preferments.       Before  his  appointment 
to  the  prebendal  stall,  he  had  grown  weary  of 
his  academic  life,  and  relinquished  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  his  fellowship  and  tutorage, 
contenting    himself   with    an    income    much 
smaller  than  what,  according  to  Dr.  Swift,  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  squandering  away  **  in 
a  manner  which^  although  proper  enough  for  a 
clergyman  without  a  family,  will  not  be  for  the 
advantage  of  his  character  to  discover  either  on 
the  exchange,  or   at  a  banker's  shop.**      In 
the  year  1729,  Dr.  Delany  commenced   the 
publication    ot    a    periodical     paper,     called 
«•  The  Tribune,"  which  was  not  long  lived, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  a  work  of  merit :  he 
had  also  before  communicated  his  assistance  to 
a  work  of  the  same  kind,  entitled"  Hibcrni- 
cus's  Letters,"  which  appeared  in  the  years 
I725,,i7a6,and  1727.  Intheycar  1731  became 
to  London,  with  a  letter  of  recommendatiofi 
from  archbishop.  Boulter,  whose  good  opinion 
he  had  now  obtained,  to  Dr.  Gibson,  bishop  of 
London,  to  submit  to  his  lordship's  apprpbation 
a  theological  work  on  which  he  had  been  for 
dome  time  employed,  entitled  «*  Revelation  ex- 
amined with  Candour ;  or,  a  fair  Enquiry  into 
the  Sense  and  Use  of  the  several  Revelations 
expressly  declared,  or  sufficiently  implied,  to  be 
given  to  Mankind,  from  the  Creation,  as  they 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible, '&e.'*    'ITie  first 
volume  of  thiswork  was  published  in  the  year 
1732,  and  a  second  in  the  year  1734.    They 
were  considered  at  the  time  when  thfcy  were  pub- 
lished, as  well  adapted  tarendcr  useful  service  to 
the  cause, of  revealed  religion.     They  certainly 
display  much  ingenuity  and  learning,  and  eon- 
tain  many  just  and  valuable  remarks ;  but  these 
are  mingled  Ivith  so  mqch  doubtful  or  fanciful 
matter,  that  they  arc  hot  now  consideved  as  of 
much  estimation.     And  what  is  good  in  them 
has  been  suptri»eded  by  what  is  much  better  In 
later  defences  of  repealed  religion.     During 
Dr.  Delany's  absence  from  Ireland  to  superin- 
tend the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  he  married  an  Irish  widow  lady  of  large 
fortune,  by  which  event  he  was  enabled  to  in* 
dulge  his  aativc  generosity  of  aptrit^  and  id 
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siitw  his  regard  t6  the  university  in  which  he 
had  been  educatedi  by  useful  benefactions.    In 
the  year  1738  he  published  one  of  the  most 
turious  of  his  productions,  entitled  "  Reflec- 
tions upon  Polygamy,  and,  the  Encouragement 
civen  to  that  Practice  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament.*'     This  work  is  written  with 
much  ability  and  erudition,  and  contains  unan- 
swerable representations  of  the  disorders  and 
mischiefs  which  the  practice  of  polygamy  must 
introduce  into  human  society  5  we  cannot  say, 
however,  that  what  the  author  has  advanced 
relative  to  the  pleas  which  may  be  deduced  in 
favour  of  polygamy  fhjm  the  Old  Testament 
history,  is  equally  weighty  and  satisfactory  with 
the  rest  of  his  work.     In  the  year  1740  Dr. 
Delany  published  the   first,  and   in  the  year 
174a   tlie   second,  volume  of  "  An  historical 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  David,  King 
of  Israel;    interspersed  with  various   Conjec- 
tures,   Digressions,    and   Disquisitions,    &c.'* 
Considerable  spirit  and  ingenuity,  together  with 
curious  criticisms,  and  some  just  remarks,  in 
answer  to  the  observations  and  reflections  of 
Bayle,   under  the   article  David  in  his  Dic- 
tionary, are  discoverable  in  these  volumes  ;  but 
they  do  not  form,  on  the  whole,  a  very  valu- 
able or  judicious  production.     They  partake 
of  the  same  faults  with  the  author's  Revelation 
examined  with  Candour,  and  are  particularly 
open  to  animadversion,  for  their  uniform  ten- 
dency to  defend  or  palliate  those  crimes  in  the 
conduct  of  David,   which  ought  ever  to  be 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  detestation,  and  which 
the  sabred  writers,  very  much  to  their  honour, 
fairly  leave  to  the  censures  of  mankind.     In 
the  year  1743  Dr.  Delany,  who  had  been  some 
time  a  widower,  manied  a  second  wife,  who 
is  spoken  of  as  a  lady  of  considerable  accom- 
plishments, and  no  mean  proficient  in  the  art 
of  painting.    One  work  of  her  laborious  in- 
genuity, more  curious  than   useful,  was  the 
construction  of  a  Flora,  with  coloured  paper, 
containing  980  plants,  executed,  according  to  lord 
•  Orford's  testimony,  •'  with  a  precision  and  truth 
unparalleled."    In  the  year  1744  Dr.  Delany 
published  a  volume  of  **  Sermons  upon  social 
jDuties,"  to  which  were  added,  in  a  subsequent 
edition,  *•  Sermons  ontne  opposite  Vices  j"  which 
are  entitled  to  commendation  for  their  matter 
and  composition,  and  are  some  of  the  most 
utefu)  ot  the  author's  performances.    In  the 
same  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Down,  chiefly  through  the  recommendation  of 
some   zealous  whigs,  to   whom  his  political 
associations  appear  to  have  been  no  longer  ob- 
jects (tf  jealousy  or  resentment.    His  next  pub- 


lication was  '^  An  Essay  towards  evidencing 
the  divine  Original  of  Tythes,"  1748,  intended 
to  deduce  the  doctrine  which  he  asserted,  from 
the  prohibition  in  the  tenth  commandment 
against  coveting  any  thine  that  is  our  neigh- 
bours !  In  the  year  1754  he  published  "  Ob- 
servations upon  Lord  Orrery's  Remarks  on  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift ; 
containing  several  singular  Anecdotes  relating 
to  the  Character  and  Conduct  of  that  great 
Genius,  and  the  most  deservedly  celebrated 
Stella,  &c."  8vo.  This  work  is  written  with 
elegance  and  spirit,  and  by  supplying  the  pub- 
lic with  curious  and  entertaining  anecdotes,  has 
served  to  vindicate  the  dean  from  some  misre- 
presentations contained  in  the  noble  lord's  re- 
marks, and  has  aflTorded  a  clearer  view  of  his 
real  character  than  any  preceding  publication. 
It  did  not,  indeed,  escape  reprehension  from 
Deane  Swift,  who,  in  his  essay  upon  the 
life,  vnritings,  and  character  of  his  relation^ 
treated  the  author  with  ill  manners  and 
abuse.  Against  his  reflections  Dr.  Delany  jus- 
tified himself,  in  *'  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Swift," 
published  in  1755,  ^^i^^^^  ^^  once  with  inge- 
nuity, spirit,  good  temper,  and  candour.  In 
the  year  1754  also  Dr.  Delany  published  an- 
other volume  of  "  Sermons,"  upon  the  doc- 
trines and  duties  more  peculiarly  christian,  and 
against,  the  reigning  vices  of  the  age.  Such  of 
them  as  are  upon  practical  subjects  are  en- 
titled to  much  commendation,  and  some  of 
them  are  peculiarly  excellent.  The  doctrinal 
ones  support  some  .of  the  peculiar  opinions  of 
the  orthodox  creed ;  but  without  any  novelty, 
S>r  displaying  any  eminent  powers  of  reaspning. 
During  mis  part  of  our  author's  life,  he  was 
involved  in  a  tedious  law-suit  relative  to  the 
personal  estate  of  his  -first  lady.  It  was  insti- 
tuted by  her  heirs  at  law,  who  obtained  a  de- 
cree against  him  in  the  Irish  court  of  Chancery. 
Upon  his  appeal,  however,  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  England,  that  decree  was  rever^ed^ 
and  his  claim  to  die  estate  established ;  and^ 
what  was  of  more  importance,  his  character 
vindicated  from  reflections  and  suspicions 
which  had  been  circulated  to  his  prejudice. 
In  the  year  1757  he  began  a  periodical  work^ 
called  **  The  Humanist, '^  which  had  not  suffi- 
cient spirit  and  variety  to  engage  the  support  of 
the  public,  and  was  drop^d  at  the  fifteenth 
number.  In  the  year  1761  Dr.  Delany  pub- 
lished '^  An  humble  Apology  for  Cnristian 
Orthodoxy,"  meaning  the  system  of  belief  in- 
culcated in  the  established  formularies  of  faith  ; 
and  in  the  year  1763)  the  third  and  last  volume 
of  his  Revelation  examined  with  Candour. 
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"^t  character  of  this  volume  is  nearly  similar 
with  that  of  the  preceding.  His  last  publication 
was  "  Eighteen  Discourses  and  Dissertations 
upon^  various  very  important  and  interesting 
Sif^ectSy"  which  made  its  appearance  in  the 
year  1766,  and  is  more  to  be  commended  for 
the  general  utility  of  the  author's  practical 
pieces,  than  for  the  strength  of  argument  or 
pov^ers  of  criticism  discovered  in  such  as  are 
contro^versial.  Besides  the  articles  already  no- 
ticedy  Dr.  Delany  published  several  single  ser- 
monsi  preached  on  public  occasions^  some  of 
which  are  iBserted  in  the  volumes  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  others  not  entitled  to  distinct 
specification.  He  died  at  Bath,  in  the  year 
'  1768,  leaving  behind  him  a  character  respect- 
able for  literary  dtligencei  piety,  generosity, 
and  goodness  of  heart.     Bicg.  Briian.—'M. 

DELFAU,  Francis,  a  learned  French  be- 
nedtcdne  monk,  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Maur,  was  born  at  Montet  in  Auvergne,  in  the 
year  167  j*  He  entered  upon  the  monastic  life 
m  an  abbey  at  Clermont,  in  1656 ;  where  he 
recommended  hiniself  to  the  notice  and  respect 
of  his  superiors,  by  the  proofs  which  he  afforded 
of  a  penetrating  and  lively  genius,  and  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  various  branches  of  learnmg. 
So  high  an  opinion  did  they  entertain,  of  his 
abilities  and  erudition,  that  when,  in  pursuance 
of  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  M.  Amaud> 
they  had  determined  on  giving  a  new  edition 
of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  father  Delfau 
was  fixed  upon  by  them  as  the  fittest  person  to 
be  entrusted  witli  the  execution  of  that  desien. 
To  this  work  he  applied  himself  with  all  his 
pewers,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
It,  when  an  anonymous  publication  made  its 
appearance,  entitled,  ^'  L'Abbe  Commenda- 
taire,'*  that,  from  the  freedom  and  force  with 
which  it  attacked  the  practice  of  Holding  bene- 
fices in  commendam^  and  exposed  abuses  in  the 
management  of  monastic  revenues,  excited 
much  public  notice,  and  no  small  displeasure 
in  the  clerical  body.  Of  this  publication  father 
Delfau  was  suspected  to  be  the  author,  though, 
as  it  afterwards  appeared,  verjr  unjustly,  and 
was  banished  to  a  convent  of  his  order  in  the 
Lower  Brctagnc.  By  this  sentence  he  was  un- 
fortunately prevented  from  completing  the 
grand  work  which  he'had  undertaken.  lie  had 
not  been  long  in  his  place  of  exile  before  he 
was  ordered  to  Brest,  to  preach  oa  a  public 
festival ;  when  the  vessel  in  which  he  took  his 
passage  from  Landevenec  to  that  place  was 
wrecked,  and  he  was  unhappily  drowned,  just 
aft^  he  had  completed  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
his  a^.     In  tlK  violent  controversy  which 


took  place  between  the  i:aaons  regular  of  8e» 
Augustine  and  the  Benedictines,  respecting  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  book  De  Imitatione 
Christi,  father  Delfau  published  a  Latin  disser- 
tation on  the  side  of  the  question  embraced  by 
his  community.  He  also  published  "  An. 
Apology  for  Cardinal  Furstemberg,  unjustly 
arrested  at  Cologne  by  the  imperial  Troops ;" 
and  a  well-written  historical  eulogy,  entitled 
•*  The  Epitaph  of  Casimir,  King  of  Poland, 
who,  after  having  abdicated  his  Crown,  retired 
into  France,  and  oecame  Abbot  of  St.  Germain 
des  Pres/*   Morer'u — M. 

DELIIIS,  Christopher  Traugott,  au- 
thor of  some  useful  works  on  mining,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  his  great  knowledge  in  that  art, 
was  born  at  WalDiausen  in  Thuringia,  being 
descended  from  a  noble  family  which  had  ac- 
quired considerable  property  during  the  wars 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  served  a  long 
time  in  the  army,  applied  afterwards  to  the 
sciences,  and  went  to  Vienna  at  a  period  wh^n 
his  mother's  brother.  Von  Justi,  was  in  hirii 
reputation  in  that  city.  Here  he  embraced  tho 
catholic  religion,  and  obtained  a  place  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Hungarian  mines,  where 
he  rose  to  the  post  of  professor  in  the  Academy 
of  Mines  at  Chemnitz.  He  was  at  last  invited 
to  Vienna,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  mines  and  the  mint.  Being, 
however,  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  he  set  out 
for  Pisa,  in  order  to  try  the  effect  of  the  baths^ 
but  had  not  strength  to  proceed  farther  than 
Florence,  where  he  died  on  the  2 1  st  of  January, 
1779,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  He. 
has  made  himself  celebrated  by  the  following, 
works,  written  in  German :  *^  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Origin  of  Mountains,  and  of  the  differ-  . 
ent  Kinds  of  Veins  found  in  them ;  ako  of  the 
Mineralisation  of  Metals,  and  paiticularly 
Gold  :*'  this  work  was  published  by  professor 
Schreber,  Leipsicy  1770,- ffvo.  "  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Art  of  Mining,  both  in  Theory  and 
Practice,  together  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Economy  of  Mines,"  Viennoy  1773. 
(1772),  4to. :  this  work  was  translated  into- 
French  by  order  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
printed  at  Paris,  at  his  majesty's  expence,  in 
two  volumes  4to.  Adelun£s  Contitiuaiion  of  To- 
cbet^s  Gelehrt,  Lexicon, — J. 

DELRIO,  Martin-Anthony,  a  learned 
Flemish  Jesuit,^wasbom  at  Antwerp,  in  the  yeat 
1 55 1 .  Having  received  a  good  classical  educa- 
tion in  his  native  place,  he  went  to  be  instruct- 
ed in  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  Paris,  under 
the  celebrated  John  Maidonat ;  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Douay  and  Louvainj^  to  *study  law» 
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aiid  afterwards  to  Spain,  where  he  had  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  conferred  on  him  by  the  univer- 
sity of  Salamanca,  in  tHI  year  1574-     On  his 
return  to  the  Low-countries  he  became  coun- 
sellor to   the  parliament  of  Brabant,  'and  in- 
tendant  of  the  army,  and  afterwards  filled  other 
civil  offices  of  honour  and  trust.     But  when  the 
civil  wars  broke  out  in  Flanders,  he  took  a 
second  journey  into  Spain,  where  he  entered 
among  the  Jesuits  at  Valladolid,  in  the  year 
1580.     Five  or  six  years  after  that  event  his 
superiors  ordered  him  into  the  Low-countries, 
to  teach  philosophy,  the  languages,  and  theo- 
logy J  which  he  continued  to  do  for  a  long  time 
at  Louvain,  where  he  contracted  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Justus  Lipsius*     He  also  taught 
at  Douay,  Liege,  Mentz,  Gratz  in  Styria,  and 
Salamanca.     He  died  at  Louvain,  in  the  year' 
1608.     At  a  very  early  period  Martin  Delrio 
commenced  author,  and  ootained  no  small  re- 
putation for  erudition,  and  very  extensive  read- 
ing.    At  the  age  of  twenty  ne  published  an 
edition  of  ^^Solinus,"  corrected  according  to 
the  manuscript  of  Justus  Lipsius,  with  notes ; 
and  a  few. years  afterwards,  notes  on  Claudian, 
and  on  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  together  with 
some  treatises  on  law.     But  the  work  which 
drew  the  most  general  attention  was  his  ••  Dis- 
quisitiones  Magic«,*'   in  three  vols  4to.  159^^ 
and  1 69 1.     The  love  of  mankind  for  the  mar- 
vellous, gave  an  extensive  circulation   to  the 
numerous  tales  which  the  author  has  collected 
together  in  this  work,  from  an  infinity  of  writ- 
ers, many  of  them  obscure  and  unknown  ;  and 
which,  while  they  aiFord  evidence  of  his  labo- 
rious diligence)  give  equal  proofs  of  his  cre« 
dulity   and   prejudice.     He  published  besides, 
*'  Commentaries  on  Genesis,  the  Sone  of  Songs, 
and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,     in  three 
-'vols.  4to.  1604  and  1608  :  "Sacred  Adages  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,"  in  Latin,  two 
vols.  4to.  1612  :  three  volumes  of  "  Explications 
of  some   of  the  most  difficult  and  important 
Passages  of  Scripture :"' two  treatises  intended 
to  maintain  the  genuineness  of  the  books  attri- 
buted to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  against  the 
criticisms  of  Scaliger,   &c.  j   one  anonymous, 
under  the   title   of  **  Vindici«  Areopagltse,'* 
1607  ;  and  the  other,  under  the  name  of  Libe- 
rius  Sanga  Verinus,  a  Spaniard,   and  entitled 
**  Peniculus  Foriarum  Elenchi  Scaligeriani  pro 
Societate  Jesu  :"  together  with  numerous  other 

S'leces   not    deserving   of   particular    mention, 
lorerL     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 
DELEBOE,  see  Sylvius,  F. 
DEMAD£S,   an  Athenian  orator,  was  ori- 
ginally a  mariner.    He  is  said  by  Cicero  to 


hive  had  the  reputation  of  possessing  more  of 
the  Attic  salt  than  any  other  speaker.  He  was' 
ready  at  extempore  addresses,  and  sometimes' 
supported  Demosthenes  when  that  great  orator' 
was  thrown  into  confusion  by  popular  tumult. 
Though  radically  a  mean  and  venal  character, 
he  knew  what  belonged  to  true  greatness  of 
mind.  He  cheeked  king  Philip  in  his  immo- 
derate exultation  after  the  battle  of  Cheronea; 
and  when  that  prince  behaved  in  an  insulting 
manner  to  his  prisoners,  Demades  ventured  to 
remind  him,  that  when  fortune  had  given  him 
the  opportunity  of  acting  the  part  of  Aga- 
memnon, he  seemed  rather  to  choose  that  of 
Thersites.  Philip  took  the  rebuke  in  good  part, 
made  Demades  his  friend,  and  loaded  him  with 
favours.  The  venal  orator  was  fully  brought 
over  to  the  Macedonian  party,  which  he  sup- 
ported with  all  his  influence  at  Athens  against 
Demosthenes  and  the  other  patriots.  When 
charged  with  making  speeches  and  motions  in-  * 
jurxous  to  the  honour  and  indepeadencc  of  his 
country,  he  excused  himself  by  saying,  "  that 
he  came  to  the  helm  when  the  commonwealth 
was  no  more  than  a  wreck;"  but,  says  Plu- 
tarch, **  he  was  the  man  who  wrecked  his 
country.**  When  Alexander  had  inflicted  his 
dreadful  chastisement  upon  Thebes,  and  de- 
manded of  the  terrified  Athenians  the  delivery 
of  the  orators  and  leading  men  who  were  liis* 
opposers,  Demades  diverted  his  wrath  by  ob- 
taining a  decree  that  the  Athenians  themselves 
should  punish  the  guilty  by  their  own  laws;  and 
he  went  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  to  Alexander, 
who  receiired  him  with  great  affability,  and  ad- 
mitted the  Athenians  to  favour.  A  specimen  of 
his  strong  manner  of  speaking  is  recorded  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  news  of  Alexander's  death. 
Demades  refused  to  credit  the  report;  **for,"  said 
he,  **  If  Alexander  were  dead,  the  whole  worlds 
would  smell  the  carcase."  He  afterwards  com- 
pared the  tumultuous  movements  of  the  Mace- 
donian army  deprived  of  their  king,  to  those  of 
the  Cyclops  when  blinded.  On  the  temporary 
triumph  of  the  opposite  party,  he  was  fined  seven 
times  for  proposing  edicts  contrary  to  law,  and 
was  declared  infamous,  and  incapable  of  speaking 
in  the  public  assembly ;  but  when  Antipater's 
success  changed  the  state  of  affairs,  he  recover- 
ed his  authority,  and  proposed  treating  with 
that  chief.  He  carried  a  decree  by  which  De- 
mosthenes was  condemned  to  death ;  and  he, 
with  Phocion,  went  as  deputies  to  Antipater, 
but  was  unable  to  obtain  any  other  terms  from 
him  than  submitting  at  discretion.  Such  was 
his  mercenary  disposition,  that  Antipater  was 
used  to  say,  tliat  of  his  two  Athenian  {ucnds. 
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he  could  get  f^hocion  to  accept  of  nothing,  and 
-could  never  satisfy  Demades.  He  was  as  pro- 
fuse in  spending  his  fortune,  as  rapacious  in 
Acquiring  it.  He  is  said  to  have  paid  volun- 
tarily a  nne  of  looo  drachmas  a  piece  for  loo 
chorus-performcfs  in  one  of  his  exhibitions, 
^vho,  contrary  to.  law,  were  foreigners.  At  the 
rtiarriage  of  i;iis  son  Demea,  he  said  to  him, 
"  When  1  married  your  mother,  our  next 
neighbours  scarcely  knew  of  it ;  but  kings  and 
princes  contribute  to  the  expence  of  your  nup- 
tials." This  man  at  last  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
interested  policy.  Becoming  dissatisfied  with 
Antipater,  he  wrote  to  his  enemy  Perdiccas, 
instigating  him  to  invade  Macedonia  tfnd 
Greece,  and  take  the  government  to  himself; 
adding  this  expression,  "  That  they  now  lean- 
ed only  on  an  old  rotten  staff."  His  letters 
happened  to  be  intercepted,  and  their  contents 
so  provoked  Cassander  the  son  of  Antipater, 
that  he  caused  his  son  to  be  killed  before  his 

?^es,  and  then  put  him  to  death,  B.C.  322- 
lutarch  in  Pbocione    tt"    Demosth,       Ufiivers, 
Hist, — A. 

DEMARATUS,  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded 
in  the  throne  his  father  Aristo,  and  had*  for 
his  colleague  Cleomenes  I,  He  opposed  the  vio- 
lent measures  of  Cleomenes,  and  accused  him 
before  the  ephori  as  the  disturber  of  Greece  j 
for  which  reason  Cleomenes  endeavoured  to 
procure  his  deposition.  He  brought  against 
Demaratus  the  charge  of  illegitimate  birth, 
which,  indeed,  was-  not  improbable,  since  he 
was  bom  seven  months  after  his  father's  mar- 
riage to  his  mother,  who  was  before  the  wife 
of  another  man.  The  oracle  of  Delphi,  which 
was  applied  to  in  order  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion, being  suborned  by  Cleomenes,  decided 
against  Demaratus,  who  was  consequently  de- 
posed. The  moderation  of  his  temper,  how- 
ever, led  him  to  submit  to  his  fate  without 
complaint,  and  he  was  cdntented  to  serve  his 
country  in  inferior  magistracies.  He  also  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  exercises  of  the  stadium, 
and  is  recorded  as  the  Only  kipg  of  Sparta  who 
gained  a  prize  at  the  Olympic  chariot-races. 
As  he  was  one  day  acting  as  inspector  of  the 

Iublic  gymnasium,  his  successor  and  cousin, 
icotychides,  sent  a  servant  to  insult  him  with 
the  question,  how  he  liked  this  oiEce,  after 
having  held  that  of  king?  Demaratus  indig- 
nantly replied,  "  That  nc  knew  the  proper 
weight  of  both,  which  the  person  who  sent 
him  did  not  \ — but  that  this  question  should 
prove  the  cause  either  of  great  good  or  of  great 
misfortune  to  Sparta.**  He  then  covered  his 
face,  went  home,  and,  after  sacrificing  to  Jupi- 
VOL.  III. 


ter,  conjured  has  mother  to  inform  him  sincerely 
as  to  tiie  legitimacy  of  his  birth.  She  told 
him  a  talc  containing  a  mixture  of  the  marvel- 
lous, which  satisfied  him.  He  then  resolved 
for  ever  to  quit  his  country  *,  and  after  being 
pursued  to  Zacynthus,  where  the  inhabitants 
refused  to  deliver  him  up,  he  escaped  to  the 
court  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  about  B.C.  492* 
He  was  honourably  received  by  the  Persian 
king,  who  assigned  him  a  liberal  maintenance, 
and  treated  him  as  one  of  royal  rank.  At  the 
death  of  Darius  he  is  said  to  have^ided  Xences 
in  the  succession,  by  suggesting  to  him  the 
argument,  that  he  alone  of  the  sons  of  Darius 
was  born  while  his  father  was  king.  He  con- 
tinued to  have  so  much  feeling  for  his  country, 
that  when  he  understood  the  designs  of  the 
Persian  against  it,  he  sent  advice  of  it  in  a  pair 
of  writine-tables^  on  the  wood  of  which  he 
had  cut  the  information,  and  then  covered  it 
with  wax.  He  accompanied  Xerxes,  however, 
in  his  expedition  \  and  ^veral  discourses  scre 
related  by  Herodotus  as  having  passed  between 
them  on  various  occasions,  which  are  probably 
embellishments  of  the  historian.  Nothing 
further,  is  knovm  of  him,  but  that  his  posterity 
flourished  in  Persia  to  several  getierations. 
Herodotus^  A.  vi.  v:V. — A. 

DEMETRIUS  I.  sumamed  Poliorcetes^  king 
of  Macedon,  a  prince  remarkable  for  die  splen- 
dor of  his  character  and  the  variety  t)f  Ms  for- 
tune, was  the  son  of  Antigonus,  one  of  Ac 
cap^ins  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Was  bom' 
about  B.C.  340.  From  youth  he  possessed  ex- . 
traordinary  grace  and  beauty  of  person,  eo  that 
no  statuary  or  painter  could  give  his  exact  re- 
semblance. His  manner  was  equally  dignifiedC 
and  attractive ;  and  he  was  at  the  same  tiiYic 
a  most  agreeable  companion,  and  a  prince  of 
great  vigour  and  activity  in  public  affairs*  The 
cordial  triendship  atid  confidence  which  always 
prevailed  between  him  and  his  father,  has  been 
already  noticed  in  the  life  of  Antigonus.  He 
was  also  capable  of  generous  attachment  to  his 
companions  of  the  same  age.  One  of  these,  Mith- 
ridates  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  having  excite(j 
the  jealousy  of  Antigonus,  who  resolved  to  put 
him  to  death,  Demetrius,  apprised  by  his  fatherof 
his  intention  under  an  oath  of  secrecy,  eluded  its 
violation,  and  yet  gfive  his  friend  warning,  by 
drawing  him  apart,  and  writing  on  the  ground 
with  his  spear,  "  Fly,  Mithridates."  Ptolemy 
having'invaded  Syria,  Demetrius  was  sent  witn 
an  army  to  oppose  him,  and  underwent  a  total 
defeat  at  Ga?a.  His  father  eave  him  permission 
to  try  his  fortune  again,  when  he  retaliated  by 
defeating  Cilles,  the  general  of  Ptolemy,  and 
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taking  him  captive,  with  his  camp  and  military 
treasures.  Demetrius,  on  this  occasion,  re- 
turned the  generosity  before  shewn  by  Ptofemy 
to  himself,  in  restoring  his  equipage  and  do- 
mestics, bv  releasing  Cilles  and  his  officers,  and 
loading  tnem  with  favours.  He  afterwards 
made  an  expedition  into  Arabia,  but  obtained 
little  success.  He  next  drove  Seleucus  from 
Babylon,  and  laid  waste  the  country;  and  re- 
turning, obliged  Ptolemy  to  raise  tne  siege  of 
Halicarnassus.  A  treaty  followed  between 
Antigonus  and  the  princes  confederated  against 
him,  which  was  soon  broken  ;  and  Demetrius, 
inflamed  with  the  desire  of  liberating  Greece 
from  the  power  of  Cassander,  undertook  an 
expedition  into  that  country,  and  first  landed  at 
Athens.  On  making  proclamation  that  he  was 
come  to  free  the  city,  and  expel  the  garrison 
Cassander  had  placed  in  the  citadel,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  ;  and  Demetrius  Phala- 
reus,  who  governed  Athens  for  Cassander,  was 
obliged  to  make  his  submission,  and  obtain  the 
victor's  protection.  He  placed  a  blockade 
round  Munychia  the  citadel,  and  then  marched 
to  Megafa,  which  he  took.  He  declared  that 
city  frecj  and  paid  a  respectful  visit  to  Stilpo, 
a  celebrated  philosopher  who  resided  in  it.  Re- 
turning before  Munychia,  he  brought  the  garri- 
son to  surrender,  and  demolished  the  fortress. 
He  then  assembled  the  people  of  Athens,  and 
solemnly  restored  their  ancient  democratic 
government,  adding  to  this  Favour  a  large  pre- 
sent of  com  and  timber.  The  Athenians, 
whose  genius  was  then  debased  by  the  meanest 
servility,  and  whose  inventive  faculties  were 
chiefly  exercised  in  adulation,  preserved  no 
moderation  in  their,  flattery  of  Demetrius  and 
his  father.  They  not  only  gave  them  the  title 
of  kings,  but  nominated  them  their  protecting 
deities,  and  appointed  a  priest  to  serve  them, 
whose  name,  and  not  that  of  the  archon  as 
formerly,  should  distinguish  Ae  year!  They 
created  two  new  tiibes,  which  they  called  by 
the  names  of  these  princes,  and  cnangcd  the 
name  of  the  month  Munychion  to  Demetrion. 
From  Greece^  Demetrius  was  called  by  his 
father  to  conduct  the  war  against  Ptolemy. 
He  raised  an  army  in  Cilicia,  and  assembling  a 
numerous  fleet,  proceeded  to  Cyprus.  He 
there  defeated  Menelaus  the  brother  of  Ptolemy, 
and  besieged  him  in  the  town  of  Salamis. 
Ptolemy  himself  came  with  a  large  fleet  to  the 
aid  of  nis  brother,  and  a  sea-fight  ensued,  in 
which  the  force  of  Ptolemy  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  and  he  was  ooliged  to  return  to 
Jlgypt  with  eight  galleys  only.  The  whole 
inland,  with  aU  the  troops  and  magazines  of 


the  enemy,  were  the  prize  of  the  victor.  Pto- 
lemy's brother  and  son  were  among  the  cap- 
tives, but  were  liberated  without  ransom  oy 
Demetrius.  With  the  news  of  this  great  suc- 
cess Antigonus  was  so  much  elated,  that  he 
thenceforth  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  gave 
it  also  to  his  son.  Amone  the  captives  of 
Cyprus  was  Lamia»  a  celebrated  courtezan, 
whose  charms,  though  now  more  than  mature, 
captivated  her  conqueror.  Demetrius,  indeed^ 
was  more  than  ordinarily  sensible  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  beauty.  His  first  marriage  with  Phila» 
daughter  qf  Antipater  and  widow  of  Craterus, 
was  a  connection  of  interest  made  in  early 
youth  at  his  father's  instigation.  He  afterwards 
indulged  his  inclination  in  polygamy,  nor  was 
he  contented  with  conjugal  amours,  but  enter- 
tained^ mistresses  of  all  ranks,  and  went  into 
every  excess  practised  by  the  most  licentious  of 
those  times.  Lamia,  by  her  experienced  arts, 
long  retained  an  ascendency  over  him  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  female,  and  which  subject- 
ed him  to  much  raillery.  His  weakness  in  this 
respect,  however,  did  not  impede  his  exertions 
in  business  and  war.  As  he  had  a  turn  for 
mechanics,  he  applied  it  in  the  construction  of 
ships  and  military  engines,  of  a. greatness  of 
bulk,  and  complexity  of  contrivance,  never  be- 
fore seen.  He  built  galleys  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
banks  of  oars,  which  were  much  admired  at 
the  time,  though  perhaps  less  useful  in  service 
than  those  of  the  usual  size.  His  machinery 
for  sieges  was  suitable  to  a  prince  whose  name 
was  the  taker  of  towns  (Poliorcetes).  One  o^ 
these,  called  helepolis,  a  vast  tower  of  nine 
stories,  rolling  upon  wheels,  and  concealing 
numerous  engines,  had  a  most  formidable  ap- 
pearance, though  its  prodigious  weight  render- 
ed it  very  unwieldy.  Every  invention  of  this 
kind  was  fully  tried  in  the  famous  siege  of 
Rhodes,  which  he  undertook  in  consequence  of 
the  attachment  of  that  city  to  the  cause  of 
Ptolemy;  but  which  he  was  at  length  obliged 
to  relinquish  without  success,  after  it  had  con- 
tinued above  a  year.  He  gladly  made  use  of 
the  pretext  of  being  summoned  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  assist  them  against  Cassander.  In  this 
expedition  he  was  perfectly  successful,  driving 
that  leader  out  of  Attica,  with  the  defeat  of  his 
rear-guard,  and  restoring  liberty  to  all  the; 
Greek  states  south  of  Thcrniopylse.  He  took 
up  his  quarters  for  a  time,  at  Athens,  where  his 
good  fortune, and  the  flatteries  of  the  Athenians, 
inspired  him  with  every  kind  of  extravagance. 
He  plunged  into  the  grossest  debaucheries,  and 
contaminated  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of  the 
Virgin  Minerva,  in  which  he  was  lodged,  with 
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every  polhitiofi.  The  people  of  Athens  sur- 
passed even  their  former  servilities  of  adulation 
towards  him.  One  instance  of  their  conduct 
may  suffice.  Demetrius^  after  attending  an 
assembly  of  the  states  at  the  Isthmus,  in  which 
he  was  proclaimed  general  of  all  Greece,  wrote 
to  Athens,  expressing  his  intention  of  being 
initiated  on  his  return,  and  admitted  not  only 
to  the  less,  but  to  the  greater  mysteries.  But 
these  sacred  mysteries  were  celebrated,  the  first 
in  February,  the  second  in  September  ;  and  by 
an  express  law  none  were  admitted  to  the^ 
greater  till  they  had  attended  on  the  less.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty,  a  decree  was  passed,  first, 
diat  the  month  which  Demetrius  chose  for  the 
ceremony  should  be  called  February,  and  then 
that  it  should  be  changed  into  September.  Such 
were  the  Athenians  after  they  had  lost  their  in- 
dependence ! 

Demetrius  was  called  from  Greece  by  his 
father,  against  whom  a  new  league  was  formed 
by  Cassander,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus.  In 
the  fatal  battle  of  Ipsus,  B.C.  30  r,  Demetrius 
charged  and  broke  the  cavalry  of  Seleucus,  but 
by  pursuing  them  too  far,  he  left  Aiitigonus  ex- 

Eosed  to  the  attack  of  a  superior  force,  Tiy  which 
e  lost  his  life,  with  the  irretrievable  defeat  of 
his  army.  Demetrius,  with  the  remains  of  his 
forces,  retreated  to  Ephesus,  and  thence  em- 
barked for  Greece,  intending  to  proceed  to 
Athens ;  but  that  city  now  refused  to  receive 
him,  and  even  sent  awav  his  wife  Deidamia 
with  her  retinue.  This  change  in  the  behavi- 
our of  a  people  who  had  so  highly  honoured 
him,  and  to  whom  he  was  really  attached,  cut 
him  to  the  heart,  though  it  was  no  other  than 
<i  wise  man  would  have  expected.  He  expos- 
tulated with  them  in  moderate  terms,  and  re- 
quested them  to  send  him  his  galleys  which  lay 
in  their  port..  They  complied,  and  he  ssLiled  to 
the  Chersonesus,  where  he  ravaged  the  terri- 
tories of  Lysimachus.  Here  he  was  agreeably 
surprised  at  receiving  a  message  firom  Seleucus, 
xequesting  in  marriage  his  daughter  Stratonice, 
a  celebrated  beauty,  well  known  by  the  story  of 
the  passion  she  afterwards  inspired  in  her  son-in- 
law  Antiochus.  The  marriage  took  place  with 
great  pomp  in- Syria,  and  Demetrius  then  sailed 
to  Cilicia  and  took  possession  of  it.  His  wife 
Deidamia  dying  at  this  time,  he  supplied  her 
place  by  marrying  Ptolemais,  the  daughter  of 
king  Ptolemy;  and  thus  he  became  closely 
allied  to  two  of  his  rivals.  He  then  made  an 
expedition  into  Greece,  and  blockaded  Athens, 
which  at  length  surrendered,  after  having  en*- 
dured  great  extremiries  from  famine.  He 
treated  thp  city  witb  unexpected  lenity,  pre- 


sented It  with  a  large  quantity  of  com,  but 
left  a  garrison  to  control  it.     He  then  made 
an  attempt  upon  Sparta,  and  having  defeated 
its  king  Archidamus,  was  near  becoming  mas^ 
tcr  of  the  towft,  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  loss  of  all  his  possessions  in  Asia,  and 
of  the  isle  of  Cyprus.    While  deliberating  upon 
the  measures  to  be  pursued  in  this  conjuncture, 
he  received  an  application  from  Alexander,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Cassander  king  of  Macedon, 
lately  dead,  to  assist  him  against  his  brother 
Antipater.     Demetrius  proceeded  thither,  but 
found    the  young  princ^  more  afraid  of  him 
than  his  brother,  with  whom  he  had  made  an 
agreement.     They  had  an  interview,  attended 
with  mutual  suspicions.     Demetrius,  finding 
he  was  not  wanted,  returned  as  far  as  Larissa, 
whither  Alexander  accompanied  him  }  when  at 
a  banquet,  the  Macedonian  prince  was  basely 
murdered  by  order  of  Demetrius,  whose  only 
excuse  was,  that  the  other  was  medicating  the 
same  stroke  against  him.    Indeed,   treachery 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  habitually  a  part  of 
the    character    of   Demetrius.       Tnis   action 
strangely  terminated  in  the  election  of  Deme- 
trius to  the  throne,  by  the  Macedonians,  who 
hated  the  surviving  son  of  Cassander  on  ac- 
count of  the  murder  of  his  mother.    It  is-to  be 
observed,  that  Phila,  wife  to  Demetrius,  was 
daughter  of  Cassander.     He  thus  again  became 
a  powerful  prince,  and  might  have  reigned  ik 
tranquillity,  h^d  not  his  restless  and  enterprise 
ing  spirit  led  him  to  new  projects  against  ht^ 
neighbours.     He  made  war  upon  the  Boeotianst 
and  took  Thebes,  which  afterwards  revolted^ 
when  he  took  it  a  second  time.     He  invaded 
Thrace,  ravaged  ^tolia,  and  engaged  in  war 
with  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus.    The  manners 
of  this  martial  pnnce  formed  a  contrast  to  his 
own,  which  was  to  his  disadvantage ;  and  the 
oriental  state  which  he  ajFected  proved  offensive 
to  his  Macedonian  subjects:     He  was  (as  Plur 
tarch  remarks)  quite  a  theatrical  king,  attempt*- 
ing  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  beholders   by  the 
extraordinary  splendor  of  his  dress,  and  assum*  * 
ing  an  artificial  stateliness  of  demeanour.     He 
was  difficult  of  access,  and  paid  little  attention 
to  petitioners.     Of  this  contempt  he  one  day 
gave  a  very  imprudent  specimen  •,  for  having 
with  apparent  good  temper  received  a  number 
of  petitions,  which  he  put  into  the  skirt  of  his 
robe,  when  he  came  taa  bridge  over  the  river^ 
he  shoolr  them  ail  into  the  stream.     Thus  his 
people  gradually  lost  all  attachment  to  him. 

He  had  reigned  about  six  years  in  Macedon, 
when  he  entertained  a  design  of  recovering  all 
the  domiiiions  which  his  father  had  possessed 
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in  Asia.    He  made  vase  preparations  of  4and 
and  sea  forces,  the  rumour  ot  which  caused  a 
league  against  him  of  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and 
Lysimachus.   They  likewise  instigated  Pyrrhus 
to  invade  Macedon  on  one  side^  while  Lysi- 
machus entered  it  on  another.     He  now  found 
the  evil  of  Having  forfeited  the  affections  of  his 
subjects  J  for  upon  the  approach  of  Pyrrhus  he 
was  deserted  by  part  of  his  army,  while  the 
rest  were  ready  to  break  out  into  open  mutiny. 
Quitting  therefore  his  royal  robes,  he  silently 
withdrew  from  his  tent,  and  left  his  kingdom 
to  his  adversaries.     His  wife  Phila,  unable  to 
htzr  this  decline  of  fortune  in  her  native  coun- 
try, took  poison.    Demetrius  himself  marched, 
widi  the  few  troops  which  remained  faithful  to 
htm,  t«  Hiebes,  where  he  resumed  his  royalty. 
Adiens,  ever  changing  with  fortune,  refiised  to 
admit  him,  and  treated  him  with  insult,   at 
iwhich  he  was  so  much  provoked,  that  he  laid 
aiegc  to  Ac  city.    He  was,  however,  persuaded 
to  relinquish  his  attempt,  and  he  then  embark- 
ed for  Lesser  Asia,  with  the  purpose  of  reco- 
(veting  Caria  and  Lydia.    He  married,  at  Mile- 
•tus,  a  new  wifd,   tibe  daughter  of  Eurydice, 
PhUa's  sister.    He  took  Sardis,  and  was  joined 
hf  some  of  the  troops  of  Lvsimachus.    But 
Ais  gleam  of  jsuccess  did  not  last  long.     Aga- 
idiocles,  the  son  cf  diat  prince,  came  against 
him  with  a  superior  force,  and  hovering  round 
Ins  anny,  reduced  it  to  great  distress  by  fa- 
unae, foUowed  by  pestilence.     In  this  emer- 
igence  he  wrote  ^  pathetic  letter  to  Seleucus, 
requesting  a  supply  of  his  nteessities.     Seleu- 
.cus  first  acted  as  generosity  dictated,  and  order- 
fltd  his  lieutenants  to  furnish  him  with  provi- 
.-vions,  and  treat  him  like  a  king.     Bttt  the  sus- 
picions infused  into  his  mind  by  his  prime*- 
:minister,  caused  him  soon  to  alter  his  conduct 
towards  Diemctrius,  and  advance  against  him 
3with  an  army.    The  unhappy  prince,  enraged 
and  desperate,  like  a  lion  m  the  toils,  burst 
•dirough  his  surrounding  foes,  and  opened  him- 
self a  passage  into  Svria,   where  he  obtained 
various  successes.     His  soldiers,  always  victo- 
rious  under  his  command,   served  him  with 
fidelity,  till  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which 
rendered  him  incapable  of  giving  orders  for 
forty  days.     At  the  end  of  that  time  he  found 
his  army  greatly  diminished  by  desertion.     By 
a  skilful  march,   however,  he  extricated  him- 
self from  present  danger  ;  and  when  Seleucus, 
following  him,  had  encamped  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, Demetrius  gave  him  so  hot  an  alarm  in  a 
surprise  by  ni^t,  diat  the  «k)ng,   starting  to 
arms,  exclaimed  to  his  attendants,  ^^  What  a 
tcirihk  wild  beast    are    we    eacountering  ?" 


Seleucus,  soon  after,  gained  over  a  great  part 
of  the  troops  of  Demetrius,  who,  after  this  de- 
sertion, fled  to  the  woody  fastnesses,  of  mount 
Amanus.  There,  finding  his  escape  impos^i 
sible,  lie  was  obliged  to  surrender  himself  to 
his  adversary.  Seleucus  first  gave  orders  thift 
he  should  be  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  a 
king  and  a  relation  *,  but  at  length,  apprehends 
ing  lest  a  party  should  be  raised  in  his  favoui^ 
he  confined  him  to  a  castle  in  the  Syrian  Ches- 
sonesus.  He  was  there  kept  under  a  strong 
guard,  but  otlierwise  he  had  every  indulgence 
which  might  alleviate  his  captivity.  He  might 
likewise  feel  much  consolation  in  the  filial 
affection  of  his  son,  Anti^onus  Gonatas  (see 
his  life),  who  offered  to  deliver  up  bimsdf  as  a 
hostage  for  the  freedom  of  his  &ther.  Many 
cities  and  prifices  also  interceded  i^  his  behaltj 
and  Seleucus  gave  him  hopes  of  liberty  when 
Antiochus  and  Stratonice  should  arrive.  De- 
metrius, mean  time,  amused  himself  with  hunt*- 
ing  and  exercise ;  but  his  unquiet  mind  began 
to  prey  on  itself,  and  drove  him  to  dispel  care 
by  drinking  and  Qonviviality.  This  way  of  life 
threw  him  into  a  disease,  which,  after  three 
years  of  captivitv,  carried  him  off  in  his  fifty- 
founb  year.  His  ashes  were  conveyed  to 
Greece,  and  were  met  at  sea  bv  Ant igonus  with 
Jiiis  whole  fleet,  who  celebrated  his  funeral  with 
every  circumstance  of  solemn  pomp  and  filisil 
sorrow.  His  posterity  filled  the  throne  of 
Macedon  down  to  the  unfortunate  Perses,  who 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Plutarch  Fit. 
Dfimetr.     Univeri.  Hist. — A. 

DEMETRIUS  U.  king  of  Macedon,  son 
of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  in  early  youth  disdn- 
gutdbed  himsdlf  by  his  martial  activity,  and  re^ 
covered  the  kingdom  for  his  father.  He  suo* 
ceeded  to  the  crown  B.C.  242.  His  reign 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  wars  with  the  barba-^ 
rous  tiations  on  his  frontiers,  and  with  the 
Ach^eans  in  Greece.  He  died  B.C.  232,  leav- 
ing the  crown  to  his  son  Philip,.then  an  infanta 
Univers*  Hist. — A. 

DEMETRIUS  L>ing  of  Syria,  sumamcd 
Soter^  was  the  son  of  Seleucus  Philppator.  Hia 
father  sent  him  at  the  age  of  ten  as  a  hostage 
to  Rome,  in  lieu  of  his  own  younger  brotho:* 
He  received  his  education  in  that  metropo^ 
lis ;  and  in  his  twenty- third  year,  hearing  oi 
the  death  of  his  uncle  Antiochus  Epiphaneaiy 
and  the  succession  of  his  son  Eupator,  he  be* 
sought  the  senate  to  permit  him  to  go  lo  Syria 
and  assert  his  just  claim  to  the  crown..  That 
interested  body  leather  chose  to  assume  the 
guardianship  of  Eupator,  and  the^  sent  depu- 
ties of  their  own  to  manage  the  afliiUDs  of 
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jSyrbi  me  of  whom,  OctaviuSi  behayed  in  sq 
insolent  a  mapner,  that  he  was  killed  in  a  po- 
pular tumult.  Demetrius  again  applied  for 
leave  to  depart ;  and  being  refused^  he  made  his 
escape  from  Rome  ^with  the  assistance  of  Poly- 
bius  the  historian,  and  landed  in  Syria.  He 
was  received  as  lawful  sovereign  by  the  Sy- 
rians, and  secured  his  crown  by  the  death  of 
Eupator,  who  fell  into  his  hands,  B.C.  i62> 
He  freed  the  Babylonians  from  the  tyrannical 
rule  of   two  brothers  whoiti   Antiochus  had 

Sliced  over  them,  for  which  action  they  gave 
ini  the  title  of  Soter,  or  Saviour*  He  after- 
wards, at  the  instigation  of  Alcimus,  high-priest 
of  the  Jews,  renewed  the  war  which  bis  prede- 
cessors had  carried  on  with  that  nation,  and  in 
the  course  of  which  the  hero  Judas  Maccabaeus 
lost  his  life.  By  means  of  repeated  solicita-- 
tions,  he  obtained  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
regal  title  from  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome; 
arid  he  endeavoured  still  further  to  conciliate 
the  protection  of  tlie  Romans  to  his  family, 
by  sending  his  son  to  be  brought  up  in  their 
city.  In  consequeiice  of  quarrels  with  his 
>  neighbours,  he  united  against  him  the  kings  of 
Cappadocia,  Fergamus,  and  Egypt ;  and  his 
son  naving  privately  left  Rome  on  account  of 
some  disgust,  he  alsp  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  that  republic*  All  these  powers  concurred 
in  giving  encouragement  to  Ale;^ander  Balas, 
an  impostQr,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Syria  (see  his  life).  Demetrius,  though  much 
addicted  to  intemperance  and  sensual  indulg- 
ences, was  not  destitute  of  martial  vigour. 
Jrlc  met  his  rival  in  tlie  field,  and  defeated  him 
in  the  first  battle  j  but  Balas,  supported  by  the 
confederate  kings,  was  soon  again  in  a  condi- 
tion to  stand  his  ground.  Demetrius,  by  his 
conduct,  had  lost  the  attachment  of  his  sub- 

i*ects,  who  deserted  him  in  numbers.  Apprc- 
lensive  of  the  final  event,  he  sent  his  two  sons 
with  a  gre;Lt  treasure  to  Gnidus,  and  resolved 
to  trust  his  fortune  to  the  decision  of  another 
battle.  In  this,  after  the  greatest  exertions  of 
valour,  he  lost  his  life)  B;C.  150.  Univers. 
Hist.— A. 

DEMETRIUS  II.  king  of  Syria,  surnamed 
NicatoTf  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  endeavoured 
to  recover  his  father's^ crown  from  Alexander 
Balas ;  and  being  at  length  aided  by  Ptolemy 
Philometor  king  of  Egypt,  whose  daughter 
Cleopatra  (then  the  wife  of  Balas)  he  married, 
he  was/p\aced  upon  the  throne  B.C.  145.  I^e 
devoted  himsielf  to  a  life  of  pleasure,  commit- 
ting the  management  of  affairs  to  his  ministeV 
Lasthenes,  a  man  of  a  cruel  disposition,  who 
aliej^ated  fi^om  hini  the  affections  of  his  sub- 


jects.   The  people  of  Antioch  shewing  a  disr 

Sosition  to  mutiny,  Demetrius  applied  to  the 
ewish  high-priest  Jonathan,  who  sent  him  a 
body  of  troops,  by  whose  ineans  the  Antioch- 
ians  were  quelled  with  a  dreadful  slaughter. 
In  the  mean  time,  Diodotus,  named  Tryphon, 
set  up  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Alexander  Balas, 
as  competitor  to  Demetrius,  and  defeating  the 
latter,  set  Antiochus  upon  the  throne.  Tryphon 
afterwards  murdered  Antiochus,  and  usurped  the 
Syrian  throne  himself,  while  Den>^rius  was  in- 
dulging himself  in  debauchery  at  I«aodicea.  The 
Jews,  under  Simon,  however,  made  an  alliance 
with  him  against  Tryphon ;  and  he  soon  after  . 
received  an  invitation  from  some  discontented 
subjects  of  the  Parthians,  to  aid  them  in  a  re- 
volt. Demetrius  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and 
obtained  several  victories  over  the  Psurthians, 
but  was  at  length  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  Parthian  king  treated  him  with  kindness, 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  Rodogune  in  mar- 
riage, though  he  still  kept  him  in  a  state  of 
captivity.  Cleopatra,  his  former  wife,  now 
claimed  the  crown  of  Syria;  and,  conceiving 
herself  deserted  by  her  husband,  married  his 
younger  brother,  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  gain- 
ed possession  of  the  throne  (see  his  life). 
After  his  death,  Demetrius,  beinc  set  at  liberty 
by  the  Parthian  king,  recovered  me  kingdom  of 
Syria.  He  possessed  the  throne  four  years, 
but  was  at  length  driven  from  it  hy  a  rival  set 
up  against  him  by  Ptolemy  Phy.scon.  He  took 
refuge  at  Tyre,  where  he  was  put  to  death, 
according  to  some  historians,  by  command  of 
his  wife  Cleopatra^  B.C.  X2j6.  Unliicrs.  • 
Hist — A. 

DEMETRIUS,  czar  of  Russia,  commonly 
called  ^he  false  Demetrius^  passed  f6r  the 
younger  son  of  czar  Ivan,  or  John,  Basilovitz, 
which  prince  is  said  to  have  been  assassinated 
in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  in  15^4,  by 
order  of  Boris  Gudenow  (see  his  life).  Th^ 
who  suppose  this  Demetrius  to  have  been  an 
impostor,  relate  ^hat  he  was  born  at  Jaroslaw, 
of  the  noble  but  reduced' family  of  Utropeiaqr 
Otrepief^  that  he  entered  into  a  monastery,, 
where  he  changed  his  christian  name  of  George 
for  that  of  Griska  ox  Gregory ;  that  either  on 
his  own  accord,  or  at. tlie  instigation  of  an  old 
monk,  he  entertained  a  design  of  personating 
the  murdered  prince  Demetrius,  who  would 
have  been  about  his  own  agej  and  that  for 
this  purpose  he  left  the  monastery,  and  ^ent 
to  Lithuania,  where  he  entered  into  the  service 
of  a  nobleman  of  liigh  rank  named  Wiesno- 
vitski.  From  this  time>  the  history  of  Deme-^ 
trius,  whether  real  or  coun^feit,  ^oipea^ip^o  . 
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open  light  The  nobleman,  to  whom  he  re- 
vealed the  $tory  of  his  birth,  either  really  or 
pretendedlf  convinced  of  its  truth,  treated  him 
with  corresponding  respect,  and  made  known 
the  circumstance.  Boris,  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  existence  of  a  competitor,  endeavour- 
ed by  bribes  and  menaces  to  get  possession  of 
his  person,  and,  upon  their  failure,  sent  emis- 
saries to  assassinate  him.  Alarmed  for  his 
safety,  Wiesnovitski  recommended  him  to  the 
protection  of  Mnieski  palatine  of  Sendomir, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  in  Poland, 
who  received  him  with  great  cordiality,  and 
promised  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  raise 
him  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  provided  hie 
would  tolerate  the  Roman-catholic  religion. 
This  Demetrius  readily  promised,  and  even 
himself  secretly  adopted  that  religion.  He  also 
was  betrothed  to  the  palatine's  daughter.  In 
1603  he  was  introduced  to  Sigismund  king  of 
Poland;  and  being  admitted  to  an  audience 
before  die  diet,  he  related  his  pretended  escape 
from  murder  by  the  substitution  of  another 
victim  in  his  stead,  and  his  subsequent  adven- 
tures, in  so  plausible  a  manner,  as  to  excite  the 
belief  and  sympathy  of  the  assembly.  They 
declined,  however,  taking  any  public  steps  in 
his  favour,  but  suffered  hinl  to  engage  all  the- 
private  assistance  that  offered.  He  raised  a 
body  of  4000  Poles,  with  which  he  entered 
Russia  in  1604 ;  and  being  joined  by  many 
Russians  and  Cossacs  of  the  Don,  he  defeated 
an  army  sent  to  oppose  him.  In  a  subsequent 
battle,  however,  he  sustained  a  defeat  with 
great  loss  -,  but  this  success  not  being  improved 
by  Zuiski,  the  Russian  general,  he  had  time  to 
recruit  his  army,  and  render  himself  formidable 
again.'  The  renewed  attempts  of  Boris  to 
assassinate  him,  onlv  tended  to  convince  the 
people  of  his  being  the  real  Demetrius,  and  an 
insurrection  in  his  favour  took  place  in  Moscow 
itself,  but  was  soon  quelled.  The  sudden 
death  of  Boris,  which  soon  after  happened, 
was  of  great  advantage  to  the  cause  of  Deme- 
trius. The  principal  officers  of  the  army  de- 
serted young  Feodor  who  had  been  declared 
his  father's  successor;  the  troops  which  ad- 
hered to  him  were  defeated,  the  people  every- 
where declared  for  Demetrius,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Moscow,  again  revolting,  deposed  and 
strangled  Feodor,  and  received  Demetrius  in 
triumph.  Maria,  the  widow  of  Ivan  Basilovitz, 
was  brought  from  a  monastery  in  which  she . 
had  been  confined,  and  publicly  acknowledged 
Demetrius  as  her  son,  who  was  solemnly 
crowned  czar,  and  received  the  general  homage 
of  the  nation*    He  is  described  as  possessing 


lively  parts,  and  adorned  with  many  liberal 
accomplishments,  but  rash,  fickle,  imprudentj 
and  voluptuous.  Like  many  other  adventurers, 
he  displayed  more  vigour  in  attaining  his  ob^ 
ject,  than  ability  or  discretion  in  supporting  an 
elevated  condition.  He  began  to  shew  his 
brutal  and  licentious  disposition  by  debauching 
the  daughter  of  Boris,  and  then  shutting  her 
up  in  a  convent.  He  was  surrounded  oj  fo- 
reign guards,  and  manifested  a  distrust  or  th^ 
Russians,  whom  he  came  at  length  to  treat 
with  injustice  and  insult.  He  not  only  refused 
to  adopt  the  customs  of  the  Russian  nation, 
but  displayed  open  contempt  for  them  $  and  in 
particular  he  rendered  himself  odious  by  his 
want  of  reverence  for  the  ceremonies  of  thp 
Greek  Teligion.  He  was  lavish  in  his  bounty 
to  foreign  favourites,  and  exhausted  the  trea- 
sury by  profuse  and  ill-judged  expences.  His 
marriage  with  Marina,  the  daughter  of  the 
Polish  palatine  Mnieski,  still  further  alienated 
the  Russians,  by  the  preference  i|:  induced  him 
to  display  for  the  manners  and  religion  of  the 
Poles.  The  popukce  began  to  regard  him 
"  as  a  heretic,  worse  than  a'Turk,  and  certainly 
not  the  son  of  czar  Ivan."  A  conspiracy  had 
been  formed  against  him',  headed  by  prince 
Zuiskif  the  former  general  of  Boris,  which  was 
discovered,  and  quelled.  Zuiski  and  his  bro- 
thers were  condemned  to  death,  but  Demetrius, 
who  seems  to  have  been  of  a  mild  and  merciful 
disposition,  was  contented  with  sending  them 
into  banishment,  whence  he  soon  after  recalled 
them.  Zuiski  again  took  the  lead  among  the 
malcontents,  and  inflamed  their  disaffection, 
^rhis  at  length  broke  out  into  an  insurrection, 
in  which  all  the  Poles  who  were  met  in  the 
streets  of  Moscow  were  assassinated,  and  De- 
metrius himself  was  taken,  after  attempting  to 
escape,  from  a  window  in  his  palace,  and  was 
charged  with  being  an  impostor.  As  he  ap- 
pealed to  his  supposed  mother's  declaration  m 
his  favour,  she  was  .again  interrogated,  and 
either  privately  or  publicly  revoked  her  former 
acknowledgment,  as  being  extorted  by  fear, 
and  asserted  the  early  death  of  the  true  jDeme- 
trius.  In  the  end,  the  unhappy  czar  was 
pierced  with  numerous  wounds,  and  every  in- 
dignity was  offered  by  the  enraged  populace  to 
his  remains.  This  catastrophe  happened  in 
May,  1606,  when  he  had  possessed  the  sove- 
reign power  about  eleven  months.  The  great- 
er part  of  historians,  especially  the  native 
ones,  consider  him  as  an  impostor  ;  but  some 
have  held  him  to  be  the  real  Demetrius,  and 
advanced  many  arguments  in'  proof  of  their 
position,     a    summary    of    which    is    gtveiji 
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bjr  Mr.  Coxe^  who  inclines  to  the  same  opt* 
mon. 

After  him  four  counterfeit  Demetriuses  ap- 
peared in  succession,  all  of  whom  obtained 
temporary  credit.  The  second  of  them  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  as,  after  two  victories  over  the 
troops  of  Zuiski,  then  czar,  to  lay  siege  to 
Moscow.  He  was  even  acknbwleged.as  her  real 
husband  by  Marina  the  widow  of  the  Deme- 
trius of  the  preceding  article.  At  length  he 
came  to  a  violent  end,  like  the  rest  of  the  im- 
postors. Mod.  Univers*  Hist*  Cox^s  Travels 
in'Russia^  isfc, — A. 

DEMETRIUS,  Phalereus,  an  illustrious 
philosopher  of  the  peripatetic  school,  was  a 
disciple  of  Theophrastiis,  and  flourished  at 
Athens  about  three  centuries  before  the  christian 
era.  In  the  4th  year  of  the  1 1 5th  olympiad, 
or  317  years  B.C.  he  was  appointed  by  Cassan- 
der  king  pf  Macedon  to  tne  government  of 
that  city ;  which  he  conducted  for  ten  years 
with  such  wisdom  and  inoderation,  that  he  ac- 
quired an  uncommon  share  of  popularity,  and 
is  reported  to  have  had  360  brazen  statues 
erected  in  his  honour,  out  of  gratitude  for  the 
improvements  introduced  by  him  into  the 
finance^,  and  the  public  buildings  with  which 
he  had  ornamented  the  city.  But  envy  created 
him  enemies,  who  took  advantage  of  tne  popu- 
lar jealousy  for  which  the  Athenians  were  so 
remarkable,  and,  during  his  occasional  absence 
from  the  city,  were  so  successful  in  their^  in- 
trigues that  they  procured  a  sentence  of  death 
to  be  passed  against  him.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  their  attempts. upon  bis  per- 
son -,  but  his  effects  were  plundered,  and  all  his 
statues  thrown  down.  "When  information  was 
brought  to  him  oif  these  outrages,  he  calmly  ob- 
served, that  he  possessed  at  least  this  consola- 
tion, that  they  could  not  rob  him  of  the  virtues 
which  had  been  once  honoured  by  those  tes- 
timonies of  public  approbation.  To  avoid  the 
resentment  of  the  Athenians,  he  first  withdrew 
to  the  protection  of  Cassander ;  and  afterwards 
removed  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Sotcr,  king 
of  Egypt)  who  admitted  him  to  his  confidence 
and  friendship.  That  prince  is  even  said  to 
have  consulted  hiiti  on  the  choice  of  his  suc- 
cessor; when  Demetrius  embraced  the  inte- 
rests of  the  king's  sons  by  his  wife  Eurydice^ 
in  preference  to  his  son  by  Berenice,  who 
afterwards  reigned  under  the  name  of  Ptolemy 
Fhiladelphus.-  But  the  king  rejected  his  advice, 
and  associated  the  son  of  Berenice  with  him  in 
the  government  during  his  Ufe.  On  his  father^s 
death  that  prince,  out  of  resentment  against 
Demetrius  for  the  counsel  which  he  had  given^ 


banished  him  to  a  distant  province,  where  in  9, 
short  time  he  lost  his  life  by  the  bite  of  an  asp* 
Demetrius  Phalereus  was  tne  author  of  more 
works,  in  prose  and  verse,  on  philosophy,  his- 
tory, politics,  criticism,  rhetoric,  &c.  than  any 
other  Peripatetic  of  his  time,  in  the  parricu- 
lars  of  his  life  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  the 
subjects  of  many  of  them  are  enumerated* 
None  of  them,  however,  have  reached  our  day  i 
for  the  elegant  rhetorical  treatise  Trspl  spfj^Yivdotcy 
or  concerning  interpretation,  which  some  writers 
ascribe  to  him,  is  most  probably  a  work  of 
later  date.  According  to  the  representations 
of  Aristaeus,  Aristobulus,  Philo,  Josephus,  and 
several  of  the  christian  fathers,  who  too  easily 
adopted  their  opinions,  Demetrius  Phalereus 
was  librarian  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and^ 
besides  forming  a  noble  collection  of  above 
200,000  volumes,  obtained  a  royal  mandate 
which  produced  the  translation  of  the  Jewish 
scriptures  from  the  Hebrew,  commonly  called 
the  Septuagint.  Many  able  critics,  however, 
have  entertained  doubts  with  respect  to  the 
credit  due  to  their  testimony.  To. reconcile  it 
with  ihe  positive  Statement  of  Laertius,  that 
Demetrius  was  banished  when  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus succeeded  his  father,  Vossius  and 
others  suppose  that  the  collection  was  made, 
and  the  mandate  issued,  during  the  period  while 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  reigned  conjointly  with 
Ptolemy  Soter.  But  this  hypothesis  appears 
more  ingenious  than  satisfactory  ;  especially 
when  it  is  considered,  that,  most  probably^  the 
Septuagint  version  was  produced  by  the  private 
labours  of  the  Jews,  and  not  in  consequence  of 
any  royal  order.  Diog»  Laert.  lib*  v.  Vossius 
de  Hist,  Grac*  lib.  1.  cap*  xii.  Moreri,  En- 
field's Htst,  Phil.  vol.  I.—M. 

DEMETRIUS,  of  Corinth,  was  a  cynic 
philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the  first  century. 
During  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Caligula  he 
taught  philosophy  at  Rome,  where  he  acquired 
a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  virtue^  and 
the  unabashed  freedom  with  which  he  reproved 
the  corrupt  manners  of  the  age.  In  the  reign 
of  Nero  he  was  banished  from  that  city,  be- 
cause he  was  too  honest  not  to  protest  against 
the  scandalous  vices  which  were  practised  by 
that  prince  and  his  courtiers.  At  his  death  he 
returned  to  Rome  5  but  having  ofiendcd  Ves« 
pasian  by  the  boldness  of  his  language,  was 
again  sent  into  exile.  Apollonius  Tyanaeus, 
with  whom^  he  had  contracted  an  intimate 
friendship,-  prevailed  upon  Titus  once  more  to 
recal  him ;  but  he  was  afterwards  involved  in 
the  common  fate  of  the  philosophers,  under  the 
reign  of  Domitian*    He  had  the  boldness  to 
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attend  Thrasca  Psctus  in  his  last  moments, 
and  to  fortify  his  rtiind  by  the  consolations  of 
philosophy.  Seneca  speaks  in  high  terms  of 
panegyric  concerning  his  character:  "  Leav- 
ing," says  he,  '*  the  nobles  clad  in  purple,  I 
converse  with,  and  admire,  the  half-nakcd  De- 
metrius i  and  why  do  I  admire  him,  but  be- 
cause I  perceive,  that  in  the  midst  of  his 
{Poverty  he  wants  nothing  !  When  I  hear  this 
excellent  man  discoursing  from  his  couch  of 
straw,  I  perceive  in  him,  not  a  preceptor  only, 
but  a  witness  of  the  truth;  and  I  cannot 
doubt  that  Providence  has  endowed  him  with 
such  virtues  and  talents,  that  he  might  be  ah 
example  and  a  monitor  to  the  present  age." 
Moreri.    Enfield's  Hist.  PhiL  vol.  II.— M. 

DEMOCEDfeS,  an  eminent  Grecian  physi-  , 
cian,  or  rather  surgeon,  was  a  native  of  Crotori, 
and  son  of  Calliphon.  Being  wearied  with 
Eving  under  the  rigorous  authority  of  his  father, 
he  went  to  -ZEgina,  where  he  so  much  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  skill,  as  to  receive  the 
salary  of  a  talent  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
He  was  thence  invited  to  Athens,  at  the  salary 
of  loo  minse;  and  was  afterwards  engaged,  at 
two  talents,  in  the  service  of  Polycrates  tyrant 
of  Samos.  Wlien  that  prince  had  been  put  to 
death  by  Oraetes,  who  was  himself  killed  by  order 
of  Darius  Hystaspi^,  king  of  Persia,  Democedes, 
with  all  the  family  and  property  of  his  deceased 
master,  was  conveyed  to  Susa.  He  was  k^pt 
in  chains  undistinguished  among  the  common 
slaves,  when  Darius,  having  dislocated  his  foot 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  great  suffering  under  the  rough  treatment  of 
his  Egyptian  surgeons.  Being  informed  of  the 
iskitl  of  Democedes,  he  caused  him  to  be 
brought  into  his  presence,  loaded  as  he  was 
with  fetters,  and  clothed  in  rags.  Democedes 
was  unwilling  to  own  his  profession,  fearing 
lest  it  might  prevent  his  return  to  his  native 
country ;  at  length,  being  threatened  with  the 
torture,  he  confessed  that  he  had  obtained  a 
small  acquaintance  with  the  medical  art.  Da- 
rius put  himself  under  his  care ;  and  by  the 
use  of  warm  fomentations,  he  soon  gave,  the 
"king  ease,  and  restored  the  use  of  his  limb. 
As  a  reward  for  the  cure,  Darius  presented 
him  with  a  pair  of  golden  fetters ;  and  every 
one  of.  the  queens  gave  him  a  vase  full  of  gold. 
He  was  now  lodged  in  a  magnificent  house, 
admitted  to  the  king's  table,  and  treated  as  one 
of  his  first  favourites.  He  made  a  generous 
use  of  his  influence  by  obtaining  a  pardon  for 
his  Egyptian  brethren  of  the  profession,  who 
had  bfeen  condemned  to  be  impaled  for  their 
want  of  skill,  and  by  procuring  the  liberty  oT 


a  soothsayer  of  Etis,  who  lay  among  the  slaves 
of  Polycrates.  Not  long  after,  he  greatly 
iiugmentefl  his  credit,  by  curing  an  ulcer  in  the 
breast  with  which  the  quten  Atossa,  daughter 
of  C^rus,  was  affected.  Still,  the  wish  nearest 
his  heart  was  to  return  to  his  own  country ;  he 
therefore  emplbyed  the  jEavour  of  Atossa  irt  a 
proposal  that  he  might  be  sent,  with  some  Per- 
sians of  distinction,  to  assist  them  in  exploring 
all  the  maritime  parts  of  Greece,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  future  invasion  of  that  country.  He 
was  accordingly  embarked,  with  rich  presents 
to  his  father  and  brothers ;  but  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Persians  at  Tarentum,  they  ^ere  seized 
as  spies,  and  in  the  mean  time  Democedes 
escaped  to  Croton.  The  Persians,  on  being 
liberated,  followed  him  t9  his  native  town,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Crotonians  to  sur- 
render him,  as  the  king's  servant,  but  without 
effect.  Democedes  remained,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Milo  the  famous  athlete ;  and  the 
resentment  of  Darius  for  his  fVaudulent  deser* 
tion  afforded  one  of  the  pretexts  for  the  ensuing 
invasions  of  Greece,.  Herodotus ,  /.  m.  JElian 
Van  Hist, — A. 

DEMOCRITUS,  one  of  the  greatest  philo- 
sophers of  antiquity,  and  of  the  eleatic  sect,  was 
borii  at  Abdera  in  Thrace,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  8oth  olympiad,  or  460  B.C.  His  father 
was  a  person  in  opulent  circumstances,  at  whose 
house  XerJces  was  entertained  on  his  return  to 
Asia  from  his  disgraceful  expedition  into 
Greece.  In  requital  for  his  hospitality,  that 
prince  is  said  to  have  left  behind  him  some  of 
the  Chaldean  magi,  as  preceptors  to  his  son 
Democritus,  under  whose  instructions  hie  was 
early  initiated  in  astronomy  and  theology* 
Afterwards  he  became  a  disciple  of  Leucippus, 
from  whom  he  learnt  the  system  of  atoms, 
and  a  vacuum*  Upon  his  father's  death,  and 
the  division  of  his  property  among  his  children, 
he  chose  the  part  consisting  of  ready  money  ; 
which,  though  least  in  value,  was  most  conve- 
nient for  the  plan  of  life  that  he  had  determinr 
ed  to  follow.  For  so  predominant  was  his  de- 
sire to  improve  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  that 
he  was  resolved  ^  to  travel  into  the  f ertiotest 
countries,  where  he  niight  expect  to  meet  with 
persons  of  distinguished,  and  extraordinary  abi- 
lities. With  a  fortune  amounting  to  more  than 
an  hundred  talents,  he  was  enabled  to  put  his 
design  into  execution,  and  went  first  into 
Egypt,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Chaldea  and 
Persia,  and  is  even  said  to  have  penetrated  into 
India  and  Ethiopia,  to  be  instructed  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Gymnosophists.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  Athens  Was  included  among  the  places 
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which  he  Visited ;  or,  if  he  was  there  at  all, 
that  he  was  introduced  to  any  of  the  great 
«ages  in  that  seat  of  learning.     After  spending 
many  years  in  travelling,  and  acquiring  stores 
of  knowledge   and  philosophy,   during  which 
bis  patrimony  became  exhausted,  he  rfeturned  to 
Abdera,  where  at  first  he  was  obliged  to  one 
of  liis  brothers  for  a  maintenance.     By  one  of 
the  laws  of  his  country  it  was  enjoined,   that 
those  who  spent  their  patrimony  should  not  be 
buried  among  their  ancestors.     Democritus  is 
said  to  have  been  prosecuted  by  some  persons 
who  envied  his  reputation,  in  order  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  disgrace  which  that  law  was  in- 
tended to  attach  to  profligates  and  spendthrifts. 
But  he  defended  himself  so  wel^  by  shewing 
that  his  expences  had  not  been  unprofitably  in- 
curred, but  in  acquiring  knowledge  which  en- 
abled him  to  communicate  useful  instruction  to 
the  public,  that  he  was  acquitted  by  his  judges, 
loaded  with  valuable  presents,  and  soon  honour- 
ed as  a  prodigv  of  wisdom  and  sagacity  more 
than  mortal.     I'o  sa  high  a  pitch  of  fiimc  and 
admiration  did  he  rise  among  the  Abderites, 
that  they  were  desirous  of  entrusting  him  with 
the  entire  direction  of  their  public  affairs.  But  he 
preferred  a  contemplative  to  an  active  life,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  solitude 
and  study.     He  is  reported,  by  regularity  and 
temperance,  to  have  lived  to  the  advanced  age 
of  109  years.     In  the  different  relations  which 
are  preserved  coDcerning  him,  will  be  found 
many  marvellous    tales,    some   of  which   are 
clearly   fabulous,  and   others  very  incredible. 
They  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  what,  in  a 
later  period,  ignorance  and  credulity  propagated 
respecting    the   supernatural    powers    of    our 
countryman  Roger  Bacon.     But,  setting  aside 
such  .fictions   and   wonderful   stories,  enough 
may  be  collected  from  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  his  historians  to  satisfy  uS)  that  he  possessed 
a  sublime  genius   and  penetrating  judgment, 
and,  by  indefatigable  study  and  observation,  be- 
came eminently  conversant  in  speculative  and- 
physical  science,  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  has  been  commonly  known  by  the  appella* 
tion  of  the  laughing  philosopher ;  which  ap« 
pears   to  have  originated  in  the  ridicule    and 
contempt  with  which  he  frequently  treated  the 
people  among  whom  he  lived,  who  were  stupid 
to  a  proverb.     He  wrote  numerous  works,  in 
natural   and  moral  philosophy,  criticism,  and 
polite  literature,  of  which  there  is  a  long  cata- 
logue in  Diogenes  Laertius ;  but  none  of  them 
have  reached  our  time.     According  to  Demo- 
critus, nothing  can  evet  be  produced  from  that 
which  has  no  exiateace,  nor  any  thing  wh\cb 
VOL.  lu. 


exists  be  ever  annihilated.     Whatever  exists^ 
therefore,  must  owe  its  being  to  necessary  and 
self-existent  principles.     Atoms  and  a  vacuum 
are  the  first  principles  of  all  things,  and  are  both 
infinite,  the  former  in  number,  and  the  la.ter 
in  magrtitude.     By  a  natural   necessity  those 
atoms  have  been  eternally  moving  in  vacuum  or 
infinite  space,  and  by  their  motions  have  pro- 
duced collisions  occasioning  innumerable  com- 
binations of  particles,  whence  have  arisen  the 
various  forms  of  things.     The  production  of 
organised  bodies  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  casual 
suitable  arrangement  of  such  atoms,  as  arc  in. 
their  nature  fitted  to  form  such  bodies.     Men 
were  at  first  produced  from  water  and  earth. 
The  soul,  or  principle  of  animal  life  and  mo- 
tion, is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  round 
or  fiery  particles,  and  is  mortal,  and  perishes 
with  the  body  ;  or  rather  is  dissolved,  when  the 
atoms  which  compose  it  are  dispersed  through 
infinite  space,   to   form   new  combinations  at 
some  future  period.     According  to  the  notions 
above  mentioned,  our  philosopher  did  not  ad- 
mit the  doctrine  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause, 
and  Superintendant  of  the  universe.     And  yet 
he  maintained  the  absurd  popular  opinions  re* 
specting  a  variety  of  divinities,   in   form  like 
men,  but  of  a  larger  size  and  superiot  nature, 
who   possess  a  power  of  serving  or  injuring 
mankind,  and  often  make  themselves  visible  to 
favoured  mortals,  and  enable  them  to  predict 
future  events.     His  moral  doctrine  makes  the 
enjoyment   of   a  tranquil   state    of  mind   the 
great  end  of  fife,  and  recommends  moderation 
as   the    first  law  of   wisdom.      Many   of  his 
maxims  which  are  preserved  in  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius and  Stoba^us,  arc  valuable  and  excellent. 
Diog,  Laert.    lib,  ix.     Suidas,     Bayle,     Moreru 
Stanley's    Hist.    PhiL        Enfield's    Hi$t.    PhiL 
vol  /.— M. 

j^  DEMON  AX,  a  cynic  philosopher,  eminent 
for  his  virtues,  and  the  influence ^nd  respect 
which  they  procured  him,  flourished  during  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  He  was  a  native 
of  Cyprus,  and  descended  from  a  family  of 
wealth  and  rank.  But  he  preferred  a  life  of 
philosophic  study  to  the  honourable  or  advanta«> 
^eous  employments  which  his  birth  and  fortune 
might  command,  and  removed  when  young  to 
Athens,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  In  his  habit  and  manner  of  living  he 
imitated  Diogenes,  whence  he  has  been  ranked 
among  the  Cynics ;  but  he  did  not  openly  pro- 
fess to  belong  to  any  particular  sect  of  philosor 
phers.  From  their  various  tenets  he  selected 
such  as  he  considered  to  be  most  favourable  to 
moral  wisdom,, and  followed  the  example  of 
y  Y 
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Socrates  in  making  philosophy  not  a  specula- 
tive science,  but  rule  of  life  and  manners.     He 
was  virtuous  without  ostentation,  or  affecting 
any  ridiculous  singularities,  and  possessed  th^ 
happy  art  of  reproving  vice  and  folly  without 
acrimony,  and   in  a  manner  the  most  likely  to 
produce  good  effect.     So  high  was  the  reputa- 
tion and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  that  his 
opinion  often  determined  the  resolutions  of  the 
Athenian  people  in  their  assemblies  ;  and  after 
his  death  he  was  honoured  with  a  public  fune- 
ral, attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  philoso- 
phers, and  others  who  lamented  the  loss  of  such 
an  excellent  character.     Moreri,  EnfulcTs  Hist. 
Phil  vol.  IL^U. 
'      DEMOSTHENES,  the  most  celebrated  ora- 
tor of  ancient  Greece,  born  about  B.C.  381, 
was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Athens^  of  the  same 
name,  who  carried  on  a  great  manufacture  of 
sword  blades.     Demosthenes  was   left  an  or- 
phan at  the  age  of  seven^  with  a  fortune  esti- 
mated at  fifteen  talents  (about  2900L)     He  was 
of  a  slender  and  weakly  habit  of  body,  whence 
his  mother  would  not  permit  him  to  engage  in 
laborious  exercises ;  and  the  unfaithfulness  of 
his  guardians  depiived  him  of  those  advantages 
in  literary  tuition  which  he  might  have  expect- 
ed.    His  ambition  to  become  an  orator  first 
developed  itself  in  his  seventeenth  year,  when 
he  was  taken  to  hear  the  pleadings  in  a  public 
cause  of  great  expectation.     The  honour  paid 
to  the  successful  orator  fired  him  with  emula- 
tion 5  and  he  thenceforth  bad  adieu  to  all  other 
objects   of   juvenile   pursuit,   and   assiduously 
applied  to  the  art  of  declamation.     His  master 
in  rhetoric  was  Isaeus ;  and  he  is  said  also  to 
have  been  a  hearer  of  Plato,  from  whom  he 
borrowed   his  magnificence   of  diction.     The 
first  exercise  of  his  eloquence  was  at  the  expir- 
ation of  his  minority,  when  he  called  his  guar- 
dians to  account  for  the  management  of  1^8 
fortune ;  and  by  their  skill  in  chicane  he  was 
enabled  to  acquire  considerable  experience  at 
the  bar,  though  at  the  expence  of  great  part  of  his 
patrimonv.     Several  natjural  detects,  however, 
impeded  nis  progress,  and  caused  him  te  under- 
go various  mortifications  in  his  addresses  to  the 
people.     His  voice  was  weak  and  stammerings 
his  pronunciation  ifidistinct,  and  his  gestures 
ungraceful.      To  amend  these  faults  he  em- 
ployed incessant  labour  and  attention.     He  de- 
claimed   in   a   subterraneous   apartment,    that 
he   might    not   be    heard    or   disturbed,    and 
sometimes   never  quitted  it  for  two  or  three 
months   together.      He  likewise  exercised  his 
voice  on   the   sea-shore,  or  walking    up   hill, 
and,  as  it  is  said,  with  pebbles  in  his  D;iouth  \ 


though  this  would   seem   an   indifferent  cure 
for    thick    speaking.       He    practised    gesture 
before   a   mirror,    and    took   lessons   from  an 
eminent    actor.        By    the^e     means    he    so 
far    overcame    his   natural   deficiencies    as   to 
attain  distinguished  excellence   both  in  action 
and  elocution.     At  the  same  time  he  did   not 
neglect  the  study  of  language  and  the  art  of 
composition,  by  which  alone,  indeed,  the  real 
eenius  of  an  orator  is  displayed,  and  his  fame 
is  transmitted  to  after-ages.     Extempore  speak- 
ing was  not  his  talent,  at  least  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career,   and  his  orations   were  said  to 
"  smell  of  the  lamp  ;'*  yet  there  are  instances 
of  his   speaking   unpremeditatedly  with  great 
force  upoh  some  important  occasions.     In  his 
manner  he  chiefly  imitated  Pericles,  as  he  did 
likewise  in  his  general  attention  to  come  well 
prepared  when  he  was  to  speak  in  public.   The 
tone  he  assumed  in  his  addresses  to  the  people 
was  that  of  a  man  of  virtue  and  patriotism, 
who  in  a  manly  way  censured  them  for  their 
prevailing   follies   and    vices,    and    inculcated 
vigour  in  action,  and  independence  in  princi- 
ple.    At  this  time  the  growing  power  of  Philip 
king  of  Macedon  was  an  object  of  apprehen- 
sion  to   the  neighbouring  Greek  states ;   and 
Demosthenes  took  the  lead  among  those  who 
were  most  earnest  in  rousing  the  Athenians  to 
a  sense  of  the  common  danger.    Their  corrup- 
tion and  degeneracy,  however,  rendered  them 
little  fitted  for  the  arduous  task  of  protecting 
the  liberties  of  Greece,  and  some  of  the  wisest 
citizens   thought  it   more  for  the  interest  of 
Athens   to   cultivate   that   friendly  disposition 
which  Philip  always  displayed  towards  the  city. 
At  the  head  of  these  was  Phocion,  who,  on  all 
occasions,  opposed  the  violence  of  the  people ; 
and  when  Demosthenes  once  told  him  that  the 
Athenians  would  some  day  murder  him  in  a 
mad  fit,  he  answered,  "  And  you  too,  perhaps, 
in  a  sober  fit." 

He  began  to  engage  in  the  public  concerns 
of  the  state  in  the  Phocian  or  sacred  war,  when 
he  was  in  his  twenty-seventh  year ;  but  it  was 
supposed  that,  in  addition  to  purely  patriotic 
motives,  he  was  swayed  in  the  counsels  he  gave 
by  the  influence  of  Persian  gold.  The  Olyn- 
thic  war  called  forth  all  the  eloquence  of  De- 
mosthenes in  opposition  to  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Philip.  Three  orations  which  he 
delivered  on  this  topic  are  extant,  and  are 
admirable  specimens  of  that  clear  statement  of 
arguments  by  which  he  carried  political  points 
with  his  countrymen.  When  Philip  had  as- 
sembled an  army  for  the  invasion  of  Attica, 
Demosthenes  was    deputed    to  persuade  the 
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Boeotians  to  take  part  against  him  ;  and,  by  the 
mere  force  of  eloquence,  he  succeeded,  notv 
withstanding  the  efforts  of  Python,  an  orator 
of  great  fame,  who  was  Philip's  advocate  on 
the  occasion.       His   triumph,   however,    met 
with  a  severe  check  from  Philip's  subsequent 
victory  over  the  combined  forces  at  Cheronaea  5 
and  the  orator,  who  was  present  in  the  engage- 
ment, betrayed  a  want   of  personal  courage 
which  stigmatised  his  character  in  that  respect 
for  life.     He  deserted  his  post,  threw  down  his 
arms,  and  fled  with  such  terror  and  precipita- 
tion^ that  entangling  his  robe  on  a  stake,  he 
thought  an  enemy  had  seized  him,  and  cried 
**  Spare  my  life  !"   In  consequence  of  this  de- 
feat,   th^  opposite  party   at   Athens  brought 
various  accusations  against  him^   but  he  was 
acquitted  by  the  people,  and  so  far  recovered 
iheir  esteem,  as  to  be  appointed  to  pronounce 
the  funeral  harangue  of  those  who  fell  at  Che- 
ronasa.     At .  the  death  of  Philip  he  appeared  in 
public. with  a  garland  on  his  head,  though  he 
had  a  few  days  before  lost  a  daughter.     For 
•this  action  he  was  censured  as  deficient  in  na- 
tural afiection  ;  but  Plutarch  well  defends  him 
for  making  private  feelings  yield  to  public,  yet 
justly  blames  his  indecent  triumph  over  a  fallen 
foe.      Despising  the   young  Alexander,    De- 
mosthenes now  thought  the  opportunity  favour- 
able for  crushing  the  Macedonian  power ;  and 
chiefly  through  his  influence  a  new  league  was 
formed  among  the  states  of  Greece,  and  ihp 
Persians  were  solicited  to  commence  hostilities 
against  Macedon.    But  the  vigorous  proceed- 
ings of   the  young  king,    and    the   dreadful 
chastisement  he  inflicted  upon  Thebes,  soon 
.  broke  the   spirits  of  this  confederacy.     The 
Athenians  found   it   expedient  to   divert  the 
anger  of  the  victor  by  an  embassy,  of  which 
Demosthenes  himself  was  to  make  a  part ;  but 
his  apprehensions  caused  htm  to  turn  back  upon 
the  road.     He  was  one  of  the  orators  whom 
Alexander  required  to  be  delivered  up ;   but 
Demades  (see  his  life)-  pacified  the  king  without 
this  sacrifice.     Demosthenes  had  displayed  his 

Patriotism  by  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Athens  at 
is  own  expcncci,  and  a  crown  of  gold  had 
been  decreed  him  for  this  service.  On  the  de- 
cline of  his  influence,  j£schines  the  orator 
brought  an  accusation  against  him  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  occasioned  a  solemn  trial,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  celebrated  oration  of  Demos- 
thenes **  On  the  Crown."  To  his  honour,  and 
that  of  his  judges,  he  was  acquitted  by  a  great 
majority,  and  his  adversary  was  obliged  for 
ever  to  quit  Athens. 
Hot  long,  after^  a  circumstance,  happened 


which  irretrievably  injured  our  orator's  reputa- 
tion.     Harpalus,   one  of  Alexander's  officers 
in  Asia,  conscious  of  having  abused  his  trust, 
fled  with  all  his  ill-gotten  spoils,  and  came  for 
refuge  to  Athens.    The  venal  orators  of  the 
city  flocked  round  him  offering  their  services  ; 
but  Demosthenes,  under  the  first  impressions 
of  honesty  and  prudence,  advised  the  people 
against   exposing  themselves  to  danger  in  the 
protection   of   a   notorious   peculator.      Being 
present,  however,  at  the  examination  of  Har- 
palus's  treasures,  he  could  not  help  casting  an 
eye  of  cupidity  upon  one  of  the  king's  golden 
cups  of  rich  workmanship.     He   poised   it  In 
his  hand,  and  asked  the  weight  of  it.     "  To 
you,"  said  Harpalus,  "  it  shall  weigh  twenty 
talents  ;'*  accordingly  at  night  he  sent  the  ora- 
tor the  cup  with  that  sum.     On  the  next  day, 
Demosthenes  entered  the   assembly  with  his 
throat  wrapt  up  in  wool,  as  if  he  had  a  quinsey, 
and  upon  being  called  upon  to  speak,  he  made 
signs  that  he  had  lost  his  voice.     Several  jests 
were  passed  on  the  occasion,  but  more  serious 
consequences  ensued.     In  order  to  appear  inno- 
cent, he  provoked  an  enquiry  into  the  aflair^ 
which  ended  in  his  conviction.     He  was  con- 
demned in  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  and  to  be  im- 
prisoned till  it  was  paid  ;  but  to  avoid  his  dis- 
frace  and  confinement,  he  made  his  escape,  and 
ed  to  ^gina.     It  is  said,  that  on  quitting  the 
city  he  was  followed  by  some  persons  who  had 
been  his  .adversaries,  but  whose  purpose  was 
to  press  upon  him  some  money  for  a  supply  of 
his  present  necessities;    and  that  when   they 
exhorted  him  to  take  courage,  and  bear  his  fate 
with  resignation,  he  >^plied ;    "  How  can   I 
forbear  sorrow  on  leaving  a  place,  where  my 
enemies  are  more  generous  than  any  friends  I 
can  meet  with  elsewhere  ?"   He  was  much  dis- 
pirited during  his  whole  exile,  and  blamed  him- 
self for  having  engaged  in  those  stormy  scenes 
of   politics   which  had  so   much  injured  his 
peace.     On  the  death  of  Alexander,  however, 
when  a  new  confederacy  was  planned  by  the 
Greek  states,  Demosthenes  assisted  the  Athe- 
nian deputies  in  their  efforts  for  tlie  common 
cause,  and  rendered  himself  so  popular  that  a 
decree  passed  for  his  recal.     A  public  galley 
was  sent  to  bring  him  from  -Sgina,  and  on  the 
road  from  the  Piraeus  to  Athens  he  was  met  by  / 
the  whole  body  of  citizens  who  conducted  him 
home  in  triumph.     As  his  fine  could  not  legally 
be  remitted,  he  was  relieved  from  the  burden 
of  it  by  the  assignment  of  an  equal  sum  under 
the  pretext  of  paying  his  charges  as  conductor 
of  the  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  the  Preserver.     But 
tlie  victory  of  Antipater  soon  changed  the  for- 
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tune  of  Greece,  ami  Atherts  was  obliged  to 
procure  its  pardon  by  the  sacrifice  of  Demos- 
thenes and  the  orators  of  the  same  party.  On 
the  motion  of  Dcmades,  a  decree  passed  con- 
demning them  to  death.  Demosthenes  took 
sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Cilau- 
ria'.  He  was  followed  thitlier  by  one  Archias, 
an  emissary  of  Antipater,  who  first  attempted 
by  persuasion,  and  then  by  menaces,  to  draw 
him  from  his  place  of  refuge.  Demosthenes 
had  provided  himself  with  poison  against  such 
an  emergence ;  artd  pretending  to  wait  till  he 
had  written  some  last  instructions  to  his  family, 
he  retired  to  the  interior  part  of  the  temple, 
and  swallowed  the  dose.  He  then  came  forth, 
and  looking  upon  Archias  (who  had  been  a 
player),  **  Now,"  said  he,  "  you  may  perform 
the  part  of  Creon  as  soon  as  you  please,  and 
cast  out  this  carcase  unburied."  Then,  turning 
to  the  altar,  **  O  gracious  Neptune,"  he  cried, 
**  I  depart  alive  from  thy  temple,  without  pro- 
faning it,  which  the  Macedonians  would  have 
done  by  my  murder."     Feeling  himself  stag- 

fer,  he  desired  the  bystanders  to  support  him  ; 
ut  he  fell  by  the  altar,  and  with  a  groan  ex- 
pired. He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  B.C. 
322.  The  ^theni^ns  not  long  after  erected 
his  statue  in  brass,  and  decreed  that  the  eldest 
of  his  family  should  be  maintained  at  the  pub- 
lic expence. 

'Jhe  private  character  of  this  eminent  person 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  amiable.  He  was 
vindictive,  austere,  and  implacable.  That  he 
was  fond  of  glory  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  a 
fault  J  and  he  might  be  allowed  to  feel  a  little 
of  the  pleasure  of  vafiity,  when  he  heard  a 
market-woman  say  to  another,  "  That  15  the 
famous  Demosthenes  !"  But  his  love  of  money 
was  a  more  serious  fault,  since  it  could  not  but 
Influence  his  conduct  in  his  political  and  pro- 
fessional capacity.  Yet  that  he  was  upon  the 
whole  sincerely  attached  to  what  he  thought 
the  best  interests  of  his  country,  can  scarcely 
be  doubted;  and  it  was  truly  to  his  honour, 
that  he  was  looked  upon  by  Philip  himself  as  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  bis  ambitious  designs.  In 
that  great  contest .  he  seems  to  have  been  uni- 
formly consistent;  and  tliough  his  conduct 
wanted  dignity  on  some  occasion^,  and  resolu- 
tion on  others,  it  wzs  governed  by  steady  prin- 
ciple. 

As  an  orator,  his  fame  is  sufficiently  secured 
by  the  concurrent  voice  of  antiquity,  which 
places  him  at  the  very  head  of  his  profession. 
The  judgment  of  Cicero  alone,  who  calls  him  a 
perfect  oratory  and  prefers  him  to  all  other 
speakers,   Greek  or  Roman,    may  suffice  to 


stamp  his  general  reputation.  Yet  Cicero 
» could  only  form  an  idea  of  .him  from  his  writ- 
ings ;  and,  like  ourselves,  was  a  stranger  to 
that  action  which  Demosthenes  reckoned  the 
first,  the  second,  and  the  third  part  of  oratory, 
and  which  was  such  an  object  of .  admiration  to 
his  rival  -^schines,  when  exercised  against  him- 
self. In  considering  his  oratorical  character 
more  particularly,  the  opinion  of  Quiutilian 
may  be  quoted,  who  speaks  of  him  as  excelling  • 
all  others  in  what  the  Greeks  called  iufujaigy  or 
that  kind  of  diction  which  aggravates  eveigr 
circumstance  proper  to  excite  the  stronger 
emotions.  *'  Such,"  says  he,  **  is  the  force, 
the  conciseness,  the  tone  and  vigour  of  his 
language,  that  you  can  find  nothing  either  de- 
ficient or  redundant."  He  was  a  serious 
speaker,  and  very  rarely  descended  to  plcasan-i 
try;  when  he  did,  it  was, with  little  felicity. 
*  When  a  modern  reads  his  orations,  he  will  per- 
haps feel  a  deficiency  of  what  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  as  denoting  the  fine  or 
ornate  writer,  and  will  charge  his  Grecian 
simplicity  vrith  dryness.  His  idea  of  Demos- 
thenes will  be  rather  that  of  a  strong  and  sen-' 
^sible  spciker  to  points  of  business,  than  a 
model  of  rich  and  copious  eloquence.  But  to 
a  modern  many  of  the  beauties  of  diction  are 
entirely  lost ;  and  we  have  such  historical 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  his  oratory,  that  it  is  im- 
possible ta  doubt  of  its  real  excellence*  It  was 
Demosthenes, 

qucm  mirabantur  Athense 

Torrentem,  Sc  pleni  modcrantem  fraena  theatri: 

,  JuvEN.  Sat.  X. 

i/f  was  the  chief  of  those  who,  in  Milton's  wordsf 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democrate. 
Shook  th'arBenal,  and  fulmin'd  over  Greece, 
To  Macedon,  and  Artaxerxes*  throne. 

Par.  Reg. 

.  He  is  said  to  have  left  sixty-five  onitlons,  a 
small  proportion  of  which  are  come  down  to 
our  rimes.  Among  the  best  edition*  of  these 
arc  that  of  Frankfort,  1604,  folio,  with  Wol- 
fius's  Latin  version;  of  Taylor,  unfinished, 
three  volumes  410.  Cantab^. -,  and  of  Reisket 
ten  volumes  8vo.  Lips.  1720.  Plutarch  Fit. 
Demosth.  Cicero  de  Oratore  viJ"  Brutus,  ^in^ 
tilian  Insiit.     Univers.  Hist. — A. 

PEMPSTER,  Thomas,  a  Scotch  historical 
writer,  born  in  1579,  was  a  gentleman  by 
family,  of  thcRoman^atholic  persuasion.  He 
left  his  native  country  on  account  of  the  rellgioua 
commotions,  and  studied  for  a  time  at  Pem- 
broke-hall, Cambridge.  Thence  he  went  to 
France,  where  he  pretended  that  he  had  loft  a 
great  property  in  bis  own  cguqtjry  through  at- 
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tachment  to  his  religion  }  and  he  assumed  the 
title  of  baron  of  Murcsk»  as  belonging  to  his 
family.  His  finances,  however,  obliged  him  to 
teach  the  classics  in  the  college  of  Beauvais. 
Being  of  an  athletic  form,  possessed  of  great 
personal  courage,  and  violent  in  his  temper,  he 
got  into  quarrels,  the  ^ent  of  which  obliged 
him  for  a  time  fo  take  refuge  in  England.  He 
brought  back  with  him  a  very  handsome  wife, 
with  whom  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  He  obtain- 
ed the  chair  of  philology  in  the  university  of 
Pisa,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife, 
who  eloped  from  him  with  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  students.  He  then  removed  to 
Bologna,  where  he  taught  with  great  reputa- 
tion, and  was  much  respected  by  all  the  learn- 
ed, both  in,  that  city  and  in.  the  rest  of  Italy. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  Delia  Notte 
in  iiologna,  in  which  place  he  died  in  1625. 
Dempster  wrote  a  variety  of  works  in  law,  an- 
tiquities, philology,  cosmography,  poetry,  &c. 
That  by  which  he  is  most  known  is  his  eccle- 
siastical and  literary  history  of  Scotland.  His 
•*  Menologium  Sanctorum  Scotorum"  was 
printed  in  1619,  prohibited  in  1626  for  its 
gross  falsehoods,  and  republished  in  1627  with 
the  title  *^  Historia  £cclesia&tica  Scotorum,  Lib* 
XiX."  H^  likewise  wrote  •*  Apparatus  ad  His- 
toriam  .Scotorum  j'*  "  M^rtyrologium  Scoti- 
€um  }'*  and  ''  Nomenclatvtra  Scriptorum  Scoti- 
corurp."  These  works  are  learned,  but  of 
indiiFerent  authority.  He  has  been  character- 
ised as  being  "  as  well  inclined  to  believe  a  lye  as 
any  man  in  his  time  ;''  and  h^  has  been  severely 
chastised  for  *^  filching  of  saints,  confessors, 
and  authors,  from  England,  Ireland,  and  other 
nations,  and  putting  them  all  off  as  the  proper 
manufacture  of  his  own  country."  He' is  also 
charged  with  the  serious  literary  crime  of  quot- 
ing a  number  of  merely  counterfeit  authors 
and  treatises,  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  his 
list  (Nicholson's  Hist.  Libr.)  Another  consi- 
derable work  of  his,  is  *'  Etruria  Regalis,*'  two 
volumes  folio,  Flonnce^  edited  by  Thomas 
Coke.  This  treats  upon  the  history  of  the 
andent  Etru^canS)  their  arts,  inventions,  &c. 
and  appears  to  be  a  work  of  more  labour  in  com- 
pilation than  juilgment,  being  filled  with  un- 
important matter,  and  from  dubious  authori- 
ties. Bayle.  Tiraboschi,  Ni^holsotis  Hist.  Libn 
Pincherton's  Hist.  Sco/l. — A. 

DENHAM,  sir  John,  a  person  who  has  ob- 
tained a  name  among  t]ie  English  poets,  was 
born  at  Dublin  in  1615,  His  father,  sir  John 
Denham  of  Little-Horscly  in  Essex,  was  at 
that  time  chief  baron  qf  the  exchequer  in  Ire- 
lajui*    He  returned  to  England  \^hcq  his  son 


was  two  years  of  a^e,  and  had  him  educated  at 
a  grammar-school  in  London.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  was  entered  a  gentleman-commoner 
in  Trinity  college,  Oxfoixi.  His  character  at 
the  university  was  that  of  a  slow  youth,  more 
addicted  to  gaming  than  to  study  •,  he,  however, 
passed  his  examination  for  a  bachelor's  degree, 
with  which  he  removed  to  LincolnVinn  for 
the  study  of  the  law.  But  the  passion  for 
gaming  still  possessed  him  ;  he  lost  his  money  ; 
and  though  he  wrote  a  little  '^  Essay  iigainst 
Gaming,"  to  appease  his  father,  yet  after  his 
father's  death,  in  1638,  he  squandered  several 
thousand  pounds  of  his  fortune  in  the  same 
manner.  He  appears  tp  have  been  unknown 
as  a  literary  character,  when  in  1641  he 
brought  out  a  tragedy  called  "The  Sophy," 
which  was  acted  with  great  applause,  and  was 
equally  admired  in  the  closet.  The  plot  is 
taken  from  the. life  of  Shah  Abbas  in  Herbert's 
travels-  On  this  occasion,  Waller  said  that 
**  Denhafn  broke  out  like  the  Irish  rebellion, 
threescore  thousand  strong,  when  nobody  sus- 
pected it."  The  play,  however,  has  now 
equally  disappeared  from  the  closet  and  the 
stage.  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  tu- 
mults he  was  made  governor  of  Farnham  castle 
for  the  king ;  but  a  military  employment  was 
not  to  his  taste,  wherefore  he  resigned  his  post, 
and  went  to  his  majesty's  court  at  Oxford. 
There,  in  1643,  ^^  published  the  first  edition 
of  his  most  celebrated  poem,  **  Cooper's  Hill," 
which  had  several  successive  impressions  with 
additions.  He  was  entrusted  in  1647  ^^^^  * 
message  from  the  queeh  to  the  king,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards  managed  a  secret  corre- 
spond»*nce  between  him  ^and  his  confidents. 
In  1648  he  is  said  by  Wood  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  convey  the  duke  of  York  to  his 
mother  in  France  ;  though  lord  Clarendon 
asserts  that  anotlicr  person  was  the  duke's  sole 
conductor  on  this  occasion.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  with  lord  Crofts  to  Poland,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  cLcimaiing  (as  it  was  called)  the  Scot- 
tish residents  in  that  country,  and  they  brought 
back  io,oool.  from  their  expedition.  ihis 
commission  he  has  made  the  topic  of  one  of  his 
ballads.  He  returned  to  England  in  16;  2^  and 
was  for  some  time  entert.aned  by  tlie  ^arl  of 
Pembroke  ;  but  how  he  employed  or  supported 
himself  till  the  ref^toratlon,  does  not  appear* 
After  that  event  he  ootaiued  the  oliice  of  bur- 
veyor  -^f  the  king's  buildings  in  thr  place  of 
Inigo  Jones,  deceased,  and  was  also  created  a 
knight  of  the  j^:ith,  and  a  member  of  the  newly 
formed  Royal  Socifty.  A  ^  cond  marriage 
which  he  contracted  was  a  source  of  disquiet 
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to  him,  which  terminated  in  a  temporary  de- 
rangement of  mind  ;  but  he  recovered  from  it, 
and  retained  the  esteem  of  the  lettered  and 
courtly  till  his  death,  in  March,  1688.  His  re- 
mains were  deposited  among  those  of  his 
brother  poets  in  Westminster-abbey. 

Denham  owes  his  poetical  fame  almost  solely 
to  his  "  Cooper's  Hill,*'  which  was  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  local  description  united 
with  historical  and  sentimental  matter.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  correct  or  finished  performance ; 
and  a  modern  reader,  not  previously  apprised 
of  its  author's  reputation,  would  be  apt  to  pass 
it  over  with  little  notice.  The  description  of 
the  river  Thames  is,  perhaps,  the  only  part  in 
it  which  stands  prominent  upon  the  canvas  ;  and 
of  this,  a  single  couplet  only  is  quoted  as  pecu- 
liarly excellent : 

Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  the*  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong,  without  rage  ;  without  o'erflowing,  full. 

Of  these  the  great  merit  appears  to  be  that 
compression  and  plenitude  of  sense  .which 
marks  the  happy  lines  of  Denham,  and  gives 
him  a  title  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  improvers 
of  English  verse,  though  the  examples  of  such 
excellence  in  his  poems  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
A  similar  instance  may  be  given  from  his  piece 
to  Fanshawe,  on  his  translation  of  Pastor 
Fido ;  where,  after  contrasting  his  manner  of 
translating  with  that  of  the  herd  of  servile 
writers  of  that  class,  he  says. 

They  but  preserve  the  ashes,  thou  the  flame ; 
True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame. 

Such  lines  gave  him  some  rightful  claim  to 
Pope's  epithet  of  "  majestic  Denham  ;"  and 
doubtless  prepared  the  way  for  the  similar  but 
superior  excellence  of  Pope  himself.  Most  of 
the  occasional  serious  poems  of  Denham  pos- 
sess the  merit  of  some  ingenious  thoughts  and 
cmphatical  expressions,  but  cannot  be  men- 
tioned as  first-rate  compositions.  Biog>  Bri^ 
ian.^—A. 

DENNIS,  John,  a  writer  deserving  of  re- 
cord rather  on  account  of  his  connection  with, 
the  literary  history  of  his  period,  than  his  own 
intrinsic  merit,  was  the  son  of  a  sadler  and 
citizen  of  London,  where  he  was  born  in  1657. 
He  received  a  literary  education,  first  at  Har- 
row school,  and  afterwards  at  Caius  college, 
Cambridge.  He  remained  seven  years  at  the 
university,  and,  quitting  it  with  the  degree  of 
M.A.  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy.  On 
his  return,  he  was  admitted  to  the  acquaintance 
of  the  most  distinguished  poets  and  men  of 
letters  of  the  time,  by  whom  he  was  regarded 
as  a  person  of  knowledge  and  talents.    He  ioU 


lowed  no  particular  profession,  but,  subsisting 
upon  gome  fortune  which  was  left  him  by  an 
uncle,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  literary  life. 
He  first  made  himself  known  as  a  poet  and  a 
dramatic  writer,  in  both  which  capacities  he 
exerted  himself  with  considerable  assiduity, 
though  with  very  moderate  success.  His  poetry 
is  turgid,  heavy,  and  obscure.  His  topics^  are 
chiefly  the  political  events  of  the  time ;  and 
the  perseverance  of  his  panegyric  may  be  esti- 
mated, by  a  piece  of  five  books,  with  a  large 
apparatus  of  machinery,  upon  the  battle  of 
Ramilies.  For  the  stage  he  wrote  both  comedy 
and  tragedy.  He  appears  to  have  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the  drama, 
and  his  comedies  are  said  not  to  be  deficient  in 
wit ;  but  little  of  nature  or  interest  could  be 
expected  from  a  writer  of  his  cast,  and  his  per- 
formances were  in  general  valued  by  the  public 
at  a  much  lower  rate  than  he  himself  put  upon 
them.  Several  anecdotes  are  related  which 
curiously  display  the  self-importance  that  made 
so  conspicuous  a  part  of  his  character.  His 
tragedy  entitled.*'  Liberty  Asserted,"  which 
became  popular  on  account  of  the  virulent 
abuse  of  the  French  nation  with  which  it 
abounded,  was  of  such  political  consequence 
in  his  own  eyes,  that  he  imagined  Lewis  XIV. 
would  make  a  poirit,  at  the  peace,  of  having 
him  delivered  up  to  his  resentment.  Under 
this  apprehension,  he  actually  applied  to  the 
duke  01  Marlborough  for  his  good  offices  when 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  in  agitation.  The 
duke  gravely  told  Dennis,  that  he  had  little  in- 
terest with  the  persons  then  in  the  ministry,  but 
that  he  hoped  the  danger  was  not  so  great  as 
he  imagined  ;  for  that  he  himself  had  made  no 
application  for  security  in  the  articles  of  peace, 
and  yet  he  could  not  but  think  he  had  done  the 
French  king  almost  as  much  harm  as  Mr. 
Dennis  had  done.  As  a  farther  instance  of 
the  poet's  fears,  it  is  said,  that  being  upon  a 
visit  to  a  friend  who  lived  on  the  coast  of  Sus- 
sex, he  saw  a  ship  making  towards  land ;  when, 
taking  it  into  his  head  that  this  was  a  French 
vessel  come  to  seize  him,  he  exclaimed,  that  he 
was  betrayed,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
London,  without  taking  leave  of  his  host. 
When  his  "  Appius  and  Virginia"  was  per- 
formed, Dennis,  to  augment  tne  terror  of  the 
scene,  invented  a  new  species  of  thunder,  more 
sonorous  and  alarmhig  than  that  before  in  use, 
and  which,  indeed,  was  so  well  approved,  as 
to  be  employed  to  the  present  day.  His  tra- 
gedy soon  disappeared  from  jthe  stage ;  but 
Dennis  some  after  heard  his  own  thunder  at 
the  performance    of    Macbeth.      "  S'death," 
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cried  he,  **  how  these  rascals  use  me !— they 
will  not  let  my  play  run,  yet  they  steal  my 
thunder."  His  last  tragedy,  entitled  "  Co- 
riolanus,  or  the  Fatal  Resentment,"  alter- 
ed from  Shakcspear,  caused  him  entirely  to 
break  with  the  managers.  After  three  repre- 
sentations to  poor  houses,  another  play  was 
given  out  for  the  next  night,  Dennis  was 
equally  surprised  and  enraged.  He  published 
his  tragedy  with  a  dedication  to  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  in  which  he  states  his  case,  charging 
the  "  three  insolent  actors,"  who  were  manag- 
ers, with  a  conspiracy  against  him  and  against 
genius  in  general,  and  assuming  the  most  ludi- 
crous self-consequence. 

As  a  political  writer  there  is  little  to  distin- 
guish Dennis  from  others  of  his  party.  He 
was  a  whig  in  principle,  and  supported  that 
cause  not  only  by  his  poetical  panegyrics  on  its 
heroes,  but  by  some  pamphlets  against  Sache- 
verel,  and  the  high-church  faction.  He  also 
wrote  a  project  for  ruining  the  commerce  of 
the  Fxench  and  Spaniards  ;  and  an  essay  upon 
public  spirit,  in  which  he  satirised  the  manners 
of  the  age.  In  these  pieces  there  is  at  least  as 
much  moderation  as  could  be  expected  from 
one  of  his  character. 

But  it  was  as  a  critic  that  he  displayed  the 
greatest  violence  and  the  greatest  confidence  j 
and  so  forward  did  he  stand  in  this  department, 
that  he  acquired  the  peculiar  appellation  of 
Dennis  the  critic.  It  is  allowed  that  upon  some 
points  of  general  criticism  he  exhibited  no 
mean  degree  of  sagacity  and  judgment  \  but  his 
irritable  temper  involved  him  in  personal  dis- 
putes with  men  greatly  his  superiors,  among 
whom  were  Addison  and  Pope;  and  though 
his  attacks  upon  them  were  not  without  some 
foundation  of  reason  and  plain  sense,  yet  they 
shewed  ereat  insensibility  to  poetical  beauty, 
and  much  coarseness  of  animosity.  His  jea- 
lousy of  a  successful  rival  provoked  him,  not- 
withstanding his  whiggism,  to  publish  some 
very  severe  strictures  on  Addison's  Cato,  to 
which  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  done  more 
honour  than  they  deserved,  by  his  long  quota- 
tion from  them  in-  his  life  of  Addison.  They 
probably  did  not  deprive  Cato  of  a  single  ad- 
mirer, notwithstanding  they  might  prove  that 
It  was  not  a  perfect  piece.  Still  less  could  his 
home-spun  criticism  injure  such  an  exquisite 
fancy-piece  as  the  Rape  of  the  Lock;  yet  Pope, 
as  irritable  as  himself,  thought  proper  to  give 
him  a  niche  in  the  Dunciad  ;  and  further  per- 
secuted him  with  a  very  laughable  **  Narrative 
of  the  deplorable  Phrcnsy  of  Mr.  John  Den- 
nis."   It  is  probable  that  the  acrimony  of  the 


critic's  temper  was  heightened  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  circumstances.  The  private  for- 
tune he  possessed  seems  soon  to  have  been 
spent.  Through  the  favour  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  he  obtained  a  place  of  a  land- 
waiter  at  the  custom-house,  which  his  extrava- 
gance obliged  him  in  a  few  years  to  sell,  with 
the  reservation  of  an  annuity  for  a  certain  term. 
This  he  outli^ved,  so  that  he  was  totally  unpro- 
vided for  the  necessities  of  old  age.  He  was 
obliged  to  secure  his  person  by  residence  with- 
in the  verge  of  the  court,  and  his  quiet  was 
continually  disturbed  by  the  fear  of  bailiffs. 
When  he  was  far  advanced  .  in  years,  and 
afflicted  with  loss  of  sight,  a  play  was  acted  at 
the  Hay-market  for  his  benefit,  to  which  his 
old  antagonist  Pope  wrote  a  prologue.  Tliis 
act  of  generosity  would  have  been  more  to  the 
poet's  credit,  had  he  not  written  his  prologue 
in  a  style  of  ironical  ridicule  upon  the  old  critic. 
Thomson,  who  took  the  most  active  part  in 
the  charity,  was  complimented,  in  Dennis's 
name,  with  some  elegant  lines,  said  to  be  writ- 
ten by  Savage.  The  veteran  did  not  long  sur- 
vive this  kindness,  dying  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year,  1734.     Biog*  Britan.-^^A. 

DEPARCIEUX,  Antony,    a  French  ma- 
thematician of  eminence,  was  bom  in  1703,  of 
obscure  parents,  at  Clotet  de  Cessoux,.  in  the 
diocese  of  JJsez.     He  learned  the  elements  of 
mathematics  under  a  Jesuit  of  Lyons,  and  then 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired  the  patronage 
of  M.  de  Montcarville,  professor  in  the  Royal 
College.     He  partly  supported  himself  by  giv- 
ing lectures,  and  constructing  sun-dials  upon 
an  improved  plan^  and  meridian  lines.     One 
of  the  latter,  which  he  drew  at  the  Louvre  for 
the  duke  de  Nevers,  obtained  considerable  no- 
tice.   His  first  publication  was  "  A  Treatise  on 
Trigonometry,  rectilinear  and  spherical,"  1741^ 
4to.  which  was  favourably  received,  and  pro- 
cured him  a  seat  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Mont- 
pellier.     He  next  distinguished  himself  in  the 
branch  of  political  arithmetic  by  his  "  Essays  on 
the   Probabilities  of  the  Duration  of  Human 
Life,"  1746,    4to.     This  was   regarded   as  a 
work  of  great  utility,  as  well  in  foreign  coun- 
tries as  in  France.     It  procured  him  admission 
the  same  year  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
which  he  had  the  place  of  adjunct  to  the  geo- 
metry class.     He  contributed  various  pieces  to 
the  memoirs  of  this  society,  all  of  which  turn 
upon  some  useful  object.     As  he  was  distin- 
guished  for  his  skill  in  mechanics,  he  was  much 
consulted  by  those  who  had  works  ot  this  kind 
to  perform.     He  planned  the  water-works  of 
Crccyfor  Mad.  dc  Pompadour  j  a  very  m^e- 
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Yiious  pump  at  the  seat  of  M.  Ae  Machault ;  and 
a  press  highly  useful  in  the  snuff- manufactory, 
for  the  farmers-general.  He  destrvcd  the  gra- 
titude of  the  citizens  of  Paris  for  consulting 
their  advantage  by  his  *>  Memoir  on  the  Inun- 
dations of  the  Seine;"  and  especially  by  his 
"  Memoirs  on  the  Possibility  of  bringing  to 
Paris  the  Waters  of  the  River  of  Yvette,"  re- 
printed with  additions  in  1777,  4^^*  Dc^pai^- 
cieux  was  also  member  of  the  academies  of 
Stockholm  and  Berlin,  and  censor-royal.  He 
was  a  man  of  greal  simplicity  and  benevolence, 
without  ambition  and  intrigue.  He  died  in 
September,  1768.  Eloge  par  M,  Francois. — A. 
DERHAM,  William,  an  eminent  English 
divine  and  philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the 
seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  bohi  at  Stowton,  near  Worcester, 
in  the  year  1657.  His  school-education  he  re- 
ceived at  Blocklcy,  in  his  native  county,  whence 
he  was  removed  to  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  in 
the  year  1675.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A. 
in  1078-9,  when  he  had  so  far  distinguished 
liimself  in  his  college  by  his  learning,  diligence, 
and  other  qualifications,  that  t)r.  Bathurst,  the 
president,  strongly  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury. 
Through  the  influence  of  that  prelate,  he  be- 
came chaplain,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  orders, 
in  1 68 1 ,  to  lady  dowager  Grey  of  Warke.  In 
1682  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  War- 
grave  in  Berkshire;  and,  in  i68y,  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Upminster  in  Essex.  In  the  latter  place 
he  applied  himself  witfe  great  sedulity  to  the 
^tudy  of  nature,  and  to  mathematics  and  natu- 
ral philosophy ;  and,  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
metropolis,  was  enabled  to  maintain  a  frequent 
personal  as  well  as  literary  correspondence  with 
the  most  eminent  scientific  characters  of  his 
time.  The  progress  which  he  made  in  his  stu- 
dies, and  the  importance  and  value  of  his  dif- 
ferent communications,  soon  attracted  consi- 
detable  notice,  and  occasioned  his  being  chosen 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Of  that  society 
he  proved  one  of  the  most  useful  and  industri- 
ous members,  supplying  them  for  a  number  of 
years  with  many  curious  and  valuable  pnpcrs, 
which  have  been  published  in  different  volumes 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  For  the 
particulars  of  their  subjects  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  that  collection,  or  to  the  enumera- 
tion of  them  in  the  authority  quoted  below.  In 
the  mean  time  he  made  himself  known  to  the 
world  at  large  by  other  ingenious  and.  useful 
productions.  In  his  younger  years  he  published 
"  The  Artificial  Clock-maker,  a  Treatise  of 
Watch  and  Clock  Work,  shewing  to  the  mean- 


est Capacity  the  Art  of  calculating  Numbers  to 
.  all  Sorts  of  Movements ;  the  Way  to  alter  Clock- 
work •,  to  make  Chimes,  and  set  them  to  musi- 
cal Notes;  and  to  calculate  and  correct  the 
Motions  of  Pendulums,  &c."  i2mo. ;  which 
was  very  favourably  rcccifcd,  and  went  through 
repeated  editions.  In  the  years  1 7 1 1  and  1 7 1 2 
he  discharged  the  office  of  preacher  at  Mr. 
Boyle's  lecture;  and,  in  1713,  published  the 
sermons  which  he  had  delivered  there,  thrown 
into  a  new  form,  under  the  title  of  **  Physico- 
theology,  or  a  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God  frorn  his  Works  of  Creation, 
&c/*  with  large  notes,  and  many  curious  ob- 
servations, Svo.  In  the  year  1714  he  pub- 
lished, with  the  same  design,  '*  Astro-theology, 
or  a  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes 
of  God,  from  a  Survey  of  the  Heavens,  illus- 
trated with  Copper-plates,"  Svo.  Both  these 
works,  the  former  more  particularly,  possess 
very  great  merit  in  a  philosophical  and  in  a  de- 
votional point  of  view,'  and  are  well  adapted  to 
impress  young  minds  with  honourable  concep- 
tions of  the  great  Author  and  Governor  of  the 
universe.  Later  improvements  in  science  may- 
have  rendered  some  of  his ,  remarks  obsolete, 
and  his  consequent  application  of  them  of  no 
value  ;  but  the  general  utility  of  his  plan  is  not . 
affected  by  these  circumstances.  Numerous 
editions  ot  them  have  been  called  for,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  foreign  parts.  Upon 
the  accession  of  king  George  I.  our  author  was,  § 
out  of  respect  to  his  worth  and  ingenuity,  made 
chaplain  to  his  majesty;  and,  in  the  year  1 7 16, 
appointed  one  of  the  canons  of  Windsor.  In 
the  year  1730  the  university  of  Oxford  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity 
by  diploma.  In  the  same  year  he  piiblished 
**  Christo-theology,  or  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Divine  Authority  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
being  the  Substance  of  a  Sermon  preached  at 
Bath,  &c."  Svo.  Besides  such  works  as  were 
entirely  of  his  oum  composition,  he  added 
notes  and  observations  to  **  Eleazar  Albin's 
Natural  History  of  .Birds  and  English  In- 
sects ;"  revised  **  Miscellanea  Curioha,"  in  three 
vols.  Svo.  1726;  published  "  Joannis  Rail 
Synopsis  Methodica  Avium  &  Piscium,  &c.* 
Svo.  17 13;  "Philosophical  Letters  between 
the  late  learned  Mr.  Ray  and  several  of  his  in- 
genious Correspondents,  Natives  and  Foreign- 
ers," Svo.  1 7 1 8 ;  and  new  editions  of  other 
pieces  of  that  celebrated  naturalist,  with  addi- 
tions from  his  MSS.  He  also  published  **  The 
Philosophkai  Experiments  and  Observations  of 
the  late  eminent  Dr.  Robert  Hooke,  F.R.S.  and 
Geom.  Prof.  Gresh.  and  other  eminent  Virtuosos 
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m  Ks  Time,"  8vo.  1726.  Dr.  Derham  died 
at  Upminster,  in  the  year  1^35,  highly  esteem- 
ed for  his  amiable  and  moral  qualities^  as  well 
as  scientific  knowledge.  It  may  be  improper 
to  omit  noticing,  that  Dr.  Derham  also  acquired 
such  a  skill  in  medical  knowledge  as  qualified 
him  to  render  useful  assistance  to  his  parishion- 
ers in  times  of  illness.  His  example  in  this  re- 
spect deserves  the  imitation  of  those  clergymen 
whose  lot  is  cast  in  retired  situations,  where 
-professional  aid  is  not  always  at  hand.  Biog. 
Britan, — M. 

DESA'GULIERS,  John-Theophilus,  a  di- 
vine of  the  English  established  church,  and  an 
eminent  experimental  philosopher,  was  bom  at 
Rochelle  in  France,  in  the  year  1683.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  protestant  minister,  who,  be- 
ing obliged  to  quit  his  native  country  to  avoid 
the  persecution  which  followed  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  took  refuge  in  England 
in  1685.  ^^^  classical  education  he  received 
from  his  father ;  after  which  he  was  sent  to~ 
Christ-church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree (rf  B.A,  and  entered  into  deacon's  orders, 
in  1 710.  A  few  years  before  this  time  Mr. 
afterwards  Dr.  Keil  had  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  at  Hart-hall,  in  which,  for  the  first 
time,  natural  philosophy  was  publicly  taught 
t>y  experimelits  in  a  mathematical  manner. 
Upon  the  appointment  of  that  gentleman  to  the 
office  of  treasurer  to  the  Palatines  who  were 
sent  by  government  to  New  England,  Mr*  De- 
saguliers,  in  the  year  17 10,  undertook  the  pro- 
vince of  lecturer  in  experimental  philosophy, 
after  the  method  introduced  by  Mr.  Keil,  but 
with  considerable  additions  apd  ipiprovements* 
In  1712  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  and  en- 
tered into  the  marriage  state ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  removed  to  London,  where  he 
introduced  the  practice  of  delivering  lectures  in 
experimental  philosophy  in  that  city,  and  con- 
tinued it,  with  much  reputation  and  success, 
\intil  his  death.  Among  nis  attendants  were  to 
be  seen  persons  of  high  note  and  rank,  of  both 
sexes,  who  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction 
at  the  manner  in  which  he  explained  the  phe- . 
nomena  and  operations  of  nature.  In  the  year 
1 7 14  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  became  a  very  useful  mem- 
ber. About  the  year  1716  he  was  made  chap- 
lain to  the  duke  of  Chandos,  who  presented 
him  to  the  living  of  Edgware  5  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  went  through  a  course  x>i  his  lec- 
tures before  king  George  I.  at  Hampton-court. 
His  majesty  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  per- 
formance, that  he  intended  to  confer  upon  him 
a  valuabFe  preferment  in  the  church-    The  ia- 
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terests  of  his  ministers,  however,  prevailed  in 
obtaining  it  for  another  person  -,  and  he  only 
received  a  presentation  to  a  small  living  in  Nor- 
folk, worth  70I.  jier  annum.  In  the  year  17 18 
he  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doc- 
tor of  laws  at  Oxford.  During  the  course  of 
several  following  years  he  exhibited  various  phi- 
losophical experiments  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, for  which  he  received  a  salary  5  and  he 
also  communicated  to  them  a  number  of  cu- 
rious and  interesting  papers  and  dissertations 
on  mechanical  and  philosophical  subjects,  which 
have  been  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. In  the  year  1734  he  published,  in  tw^o 
volumes  quarto,  **  A  Course  of  Experimental 
Philosophy  5"  which  contains  the  substance  of 
his  lectures,  and  should  be  distinguished  from, 
a  surreptitious  work,  published  by  some  per- 
son who  attended  his  lectures,  and  entitled  **  A 
System  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  proved  by 
Mechanics,  &c.  as  performed  by  J.  T.  Desa- 
guliers,  M.A.  F.R.S."  In  the  following  year 
he  published,  with  the  addition  of  art  appen- 
dix, containing  an  account  of  reflecting  tele- 
scopes, &c.  the  'second  edition  of  **  Dr.  Gre- 
gory's Elements  of  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics,** 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Brown.  Some 
time  afterwards  he  nad  the  honour  of  delivering 
his  lectures  before  king  George  II.  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  royal  family ;  and  exchanged  his 
living  in  Norfolk  for  one  m  Essex,  to  which  he 
was  presented  by  his  majesty.  He  was  also 
appointed  chaplain  to  Frederic  prince  of  Wales. 
In  the  year  174a  he  published  '*  A  Dissertation 
on  Electricity,**  by  which  he  gained  the  prize 
of  three  hundred  liyres  offered  by  the  Academ]^ 
of  Bourdeaux  for  the  best  treatise  on  that 
subject ;  ^hich  Dr.  Priestley  states  to  be  well 
drawn  up,  and  to  comprise  all  that  was  known 
of  electricity  till  that  period.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  published  a  piece  en- 
titled "  Fires  improved,  being  a  new  Method 
of  building  Chimneys,  so' as  to  prevent  thetr 
smoking,*'  translated  from  the  French ;  and  he 
also  "translated  into  English,  from  the  Latin, 
"  Gravesande's  Mathematical  Elements  of  Na- 
tural Philosophy,"  which  were  published  after 
his  death,  in  two  volumes  quarto.  He  died  in 
the  year  1749.  Besides  being  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  he  was  a  member  of  several  fo- 
reign academies,  and  corresponding  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  IScicnces  at  Paris. 
Bhg,  Britan. — M. 

DESCARTES,  Rf.ne'  (in  Latin  Carte-^ 
jjujj/ii  philosopher,  mathematician,  and  me- 
taphysician, of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose 
fame   still   lives,   though  his    works  'are    no 
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longer  read,  was  bom  at  La  Haye  in  Tou- 
raine,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1596,  being 
the  younger  son  of  Joachim  Descartes,  coun- 
sellor in  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  of  an  an- 
cient and  noble  family,  said  by  Moreri  still 
to  subsist  at  that  place.  His  mother,  Jane 
Brochard,  died  soon  after  his  birth,  and  his 
father  married  some  years  afterwards ;  but  this 
event  did  not  prevent  his  receiving  a  proper 
education,  or  impair  the  afiection  01  his  father, 
who  used  to  call  him  the  young  philosopher, 
on  account  of  his  earnestness  to  know  the  causes 
of  every  thing.  He  was  sent,  at  the  age  of 
eight  years,  to  the  Jesuits'  college  at  La  Fleche, 
where  he  made  great  progress  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues,  and  was  particularly  attached 
to  poetry  in  the^  early  years  of  his  life.  The 
rector  of  the  college,  from  the  delicacy  of  his 
health,  permitted  him  to  rise  at  a  very  late.hour 
in  the  morning,  which  habit  he  afterwards  re- 
tained, and  appropriated  the  time  to  studious 
meditation  in  solitude  and  darkness  -,  a  practice 
into  which  the  engineer  Brindley,  and  many 
other  men  of  ability,  have  been  insensibly  led. 
The  superior  powers  of  his  mind  enabled  him 
lo  make  such  rapid  advances  in  the  ordinary 
studies  of  the  college,  that  he  was  dispensed 
from  the  usual  regular  attendance ;  a  liberty 
ivhich  he  employed  in  perusing  the  most  cu- 
rious and  valuable  books  he  could  obtain*  In 
the  jC2ac,i6i2  he  left  the  college,  not  much  sa- 
tisfied with  the  scholastic  course  through  which 
iie  had  passed,  and  was  then  employed  in  learn- 
ing riding,  fencing,  and  other  military  accom- 
plishments. The  state  of  his  health  did  not, 
towever,  at  that  time,  permit  him  to  enter  in- 
to actual  service  in  the  military  life,  for  which 
his  father  intended  him.  He  was,  therefore, 
sent  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1613,  under  the 
care  of  a  tutor,  or  companion,  though  with  no 
other  restrictions  than  such  as  might  result 
from  his  own  sense  of  virtue  and  his  situation 
in  life.  His  conduct  in  this  early  advance  upon 
the  stage  of  the  world  was  regular  and  becom- 
ing i  unless  it  may  be  considered  as  an  excep- 
tion, that,  on  some  occasions,  he  was  induced 
to  game  very  high,  in  which  he  met  with  great 
success.  He  renewed  his  acc]fuaintance  at  Pa- 
ris with  many  gentlemen  he  had  known^^it  col- 
lege, particularly  father  Mersenne,  whose  con- 
versation revived  his  inclination  to  study>  and 
induced  him  to  retire  from  the.  world  to  pursue 
them  without  interruption,  which  he  did  for 
two  years,  before  he  could  be  prevailed  on  by 
his  friends  to  enter  upon  the  course  of  life  he 
was  originally  designed  for.  Li  May,  161 6,  he 
departed  for  Holland,  and  enlisted  in  the  prince 


of  Orange's  troops  &s  a  volunteer  against  the  6p»> 
niards.  His  biographer,  Baillet,  affirms,  that 
he  became  a  soldier  in  order  diat  he  might 
acquire  experience  in  the  conduct  and  disposi- 
tions of  men,  and  be  personally  able  to  resist 
the  vicissitudes  of  life.  And  his  desire  to  pos- 
sess that  liberty  which  he  who  embraces  a  mili- 
tary life  must  in  a  great  measure  surrender, 

,  caused  him  at  first  to  refuse  every  pay  and  en- 
gagement. It  seems  probable,  however,  that 
this  may  have  been  thought  inconsistent  with 
the  regularity  and  subordination  of  military  ser- 
vice \  for  he  was  afterwards  induced  for  once 
to  receive  his  pay,  and  preserved  that  piece  of 
money  all  his  life,  as  a  testimony  of  having 
served  in  the  army. 

Whilst  he  was  in  garrison  at  Breda,  during 
a  truce  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch, 
a  problem  was  fixed  up  in  the  streets,  by  some 
unknown  person,  in  the  Dutch  language.  The 
concourse  of  people  who  were  reading  this  pa- 
per induced  Descartes  to  enquire  concerning  its 
import  of  one  of  the  bystanders,  who  happened 
to  be  Isaac  Beckman,  principal  of  the  college 
of  Dort,  and  promised  to  satisfy  him  on  condi- 
tion of  his  resolving  the  question.  Descartes 
complied  with  the  condition  with  a  degree  of 
confidence  little  expected  by  the  professor,  who 
was  still  more  surprised  wnen  this  young  mili- 
tary cadet  brought  him  the  solution  the  next 
morning.  On  further  conversation  he  was 
highly  delighted  at  the  mathematical  knowledge 
and  abilities  of-  his  new  acquaintance,  whom 
he  introduced  to  many  respectable  persons  in 
the  place.    During  his  stay  at  Breda,  Descartes 

'  wrote  a  Latin  treatise  on  music,  and  projected 
the  outline  of  several  of  his  odier  works*  At 
the  latter  end  of  1619,  he  entered  himself  a 
volunteer  in  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria ; 
and,  in  1621,  made  a  campaign  in  Hungary, 
under  the  count  de  Bucquoy  i  but  the  loss  of 
this  general,  who  was  slain  at  tlie  siege  of  Neu- 
Hausel,  determined  him  to  quit  the  profession 
of  arms.  He  then  travelled  through  a  large 
part  of  the  north  of  Europe,  returned  to  France, 
where  he  sold  his  estate,  and  continued  his  tra- 

^  vels  into  Switzerland,  and  was  at  Rome  at  the 
jubilee  in  1625.  During  his  stay  in  Italyj  he 
visited  most  of  the  principal  towns,  and  the 
learned  men  who  dwelt  there  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  saw  the  famous  Galileo  at  Flo- 
rence, with  whose  works  he  was  not  very  much 
acquainted.  While  he  was  on  liis  northern  tra- 
vels, during  a  passage  by  sea  to  West  Fries- 
land,  he  was  in  considerable  danger  of  losing 
his  life  by  the  treachery  of  the  people  of  the 
vessel  in  which  be  sailed.    They  imagined  him 
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to  be  an  unknown  foreigneri  ^who  bad  a  large 
sum  of  money  about  him,  and  little  likely  to 
impede  their  design  by  his  spirit  and  courage. 
As  they  had  heard  him  speak  no  language  but 
French,  they  were  so  inadvertent  as  to  talk  of 
their  design  before  him  ;  on  which  he  suddenly 
started  up,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  spoke  to 
them  in  their  own  language,  in  terms  which 
soon  convinced  them,  that  there  was  no  pro- 
spect of  committing  die  intended  crime  with 
impunity. 

At  this  time  the  original  notions  of  Descartes 
with  regard  to  natural  philosophy,  seem  to  have 
attracted  some  notice  among  his  learned  friends. 
That  he  was  not  friendly  to  the  peripatetic  phi- 
losophy, and  had  even  found  it  necessary  to 
defend  himself  from  the  imputation  of  having 
become  one  of  the  Rosycrusians,  is  certain  5 
and  the  pope's  nuncio,  Btagni,  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  him,  at  a  meeting  of  men  of  learU'. 
ing  in  Paris,  to  explain  his  sentiments  with  re* 
gard  to  natural  philosophy,  whicli  he  did ;  and 
afterwards,  upon  being  pressed  to  publish  tliem, 
he  retired,  in  the  year  1629,  to  Amsterdam, 
and  thence  to  Franeker,  to  meditate  on  meta* 
physics  and  philosophy  without  interruption. 
lo  this  place  he  resumed  the  study  of  dioptrics, 
to  which  he  had  before  applied  in  France  j  and 
about  six  months  afterward^  he  returned  to 
Amsterdam,  and  very  assiduously  applied  again 
to  tlie  mathematics.  Here  he  drew  up  his  disr 
course  of  meteors,  and  seriously  undertook 
the  study  of  physic,  anatomy,  and  chemistry^ 
with  which  he  was  employed  during  the  winter. 
About  this  time  he  visited  London,  near  which 
place  he  made  some  observations  upon  the  de- 
clination of  the  magnetic  needle,  jfn  the  spring 
of  1633  he  removed  to  De venter,  where  one  of 
his  disciples  was  appointed  professor  of  philo- 
sophy. Here  he  applied  himself  to  complete 
eeveral  works  then  ia  progress,  and  resumed 
his  studies  in  astronomy-  In  ithe  following 
summer  he  finished  his  tiDcatise  of  the  world. 
The  next  year  he  removed  to  Amsterdam  j  and 
soon  afterwards  took  a  journey  into  Denmark, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  Germany,  with  M.  Ville- 
Bressieux.  In  the  following  winter  h^e  made 
ebsexvations  upon  snow,  hail,  and  rain,  in  five 
discourses,  which,  together  with  a  sixth,  aft^* 
wards  written,  appear  in  his  book  on.  meteors. 
In  1635  he  went  to  Lewarden  in  Friesland, 
where  he  continued  till  1637,  and  wrote  hi$ 
treatise  of  mechanics.  He  returned  to  Am- 
sterdam about.the  middle  of  March ;  in  which 
year  he  made  various  observations  concerning 
the  circles  about  candles,  and  other  objects* 
In  ^63 7  he  published  his  four. treatises  w*me« 


tho4>  dioptrics,  mefeors,  and  geometry.  Aboift 
this  *  time  he  received  an  invitation  from  sir 
Charles  Cavendish,  brother  to  the  earl  of  New-^ 
castle,  pressing  him  to  settle  in  England ;  and 
he  seemed  inclined  to  coinply,  but  was  pre-^ 
vented  by  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out  short- 
ly after.  Soon  after>vards  he  took  a  journey 
to  Breda;  and,  at  his  return,  settled  at  Eg-^ 
mond,  where  he  was  called  upon  by  several 
professors  to  answer  for  supposed  impieties  in 
his  works.  About  the  year  1638  the  number 
pf  applications  wiiich  had  been  made  to  him  to 
explain  problems  grounded  upon  his  works^ 
became  so  considerable,  that  he  determined  to 
.  employ  no  more  of  his  time  in  answering  them ; 
but  drew  up  a  series  of  the  most  useful  pro- 
blems, with  their  solutions,  for  publication* 
His  philosophy  now  became  highly  esteemed* 
and,  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Renneri,  and 
Henry  Regius,  the  university  of  Utrecht  de^ 
clared  in  its  favour,  though  the  regular  teach<« 
ing  of  this  philosophy  was  afterwards  interrupt- 
ed  when  Gilbert  Voet  became  sector  of  that 
university.  Descartes  now  removed  to  Harder- 
wick,  near  Utrecht.  At  the  latter  end  of  1641^ 
Lewis  XIII.  of  France  invited  him  to  his  court ; 
but  no  solicitations  were  sufficient  at  that  time 
to  induce  him  to  quit  his  retirenient.  In  this 
year  it  was  that  he  published  his  meditations 
concerning  the  existence  of  Go]),  and-  the. im- 
mortality of  the  soul*  Two  years  afterwards 
he  vindicated  himself  from  the  accusations  of 
VoetiuSj  in  a  work  printed  at  Amsterdam  ia 
I  ($43,  in  which  he  was-thought  to  have  treated 
his  opponent  with  too  much  rancour  and  scur- 
rility. In  the  same  year  he  took  a. journey  into 
France,  where  he  found  the  edition  -of  his  Prin- 
cipia,  and  the  Latin  translatioa  of  his  Essays^ 
sent  from  Holland*  The  former  work  was  de-* 
dicated  to  his  illustrious  disciple,  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bohe* 
mi4.  After  this  visit  to  Paris,  he  departed  to 
Holland  about  the  end  of  October,  and  retired 
to  Egmond,  with  a  determination. to  apply  him- 
self totally  to  the  study  of  plants,  minerals,  and 
animals ;  but  be  was  a  little  diverted  from  this 
study  by  the  dispute  concerning  the  quadrature 
of  the  circlcj  which  was  agitated  in  the  year 
^645,  bettfreen  Longomontanus  and'Dr-  John 
Pell,  which  question  Descartes  declared  im^ 
possible  to  be  solved*  He  passed  the  severe 
winter  of  that  year  at  Egmond,  and  composed 
two  books,  one  against  Gassendusfs  Instances^ 
and  another  on  the  nature  of  .the  passions; 
About  the  same  time  he  had  a  dispute  with  Ro« 
berval,  concerning  vibrations;  and  carried- on 
H  correspondeoce  upon  moral  pliilosophy  wjch 
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the  princess  Elizabeth.   In  the  beginning  of  the 
year   1647,  a  dispute   having  arisen  between 
Christina   queen  of  Sweden,  and  M.  Chanut 
resident  of  France,  concerning  the  following 
question,  Which  of  the  two  passions  is  the 
inbst  pernicious  when  carried  to  excess,  love  or 
hatred  ? — the  resident  sent  the  question  to  Des- 
cartes, who,  upon  that  occasion,  drew  up  the 
dissertation   upon  love  which  is  found  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  letters,  and  proved  highly 
•atisfactory  to  the  queen.     In  the  summer  ot 
that  year  he  visited  France,  where  the  king 
settled  upon,  him  a  pension  of  3000  livres,  and 
he  returned  again  to  Holland  about  the  end  of 
September.     In  the  month  of  November  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from   M.   Chanut,   in    queen 
Christina's  name,  desiring  his  opinion  o£  the 
sovereign  good ;  which  he  sent  her,  with  some 
letters  upon  the  same  subject,  formerly  written 
to   the  princess  Elizabeth,  together  with  his 
treatise  on  the  passions.     The  queen  was  so 
highly  pleased  with  these  communications,  that 
she  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks  with  her  own 
hand,  and  invited  him  to   come  to  Sweden. 
He  arrived  in   Stockholm  in   October,  1648, 
where  he  was   graciously  received,  and  dis- 
pensed from  all  the  formalities  of  the  court. 
The  qiieen  requested  him  to  attend  and  con- 
verse with  her  every  morning  at  five  o'clock  in 
her  library ;  and  appointed  him  director  of  an 
academy  she  proposed  to  establish  in  Sweden, 
allowing  him  a  revenue  of  3000  crowns  a-year, 
with  an  estate  which  should  descend  to  his 
heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.     Upon  the  whole, 
'he  was  treated  with  so  much  consideration, 
that  when  he  died,   in   1650,   some   persons 
did  4iot  scruple  to  assert,*  that  the  termination 
of  his  life  had  been  accelerated  by  poison  by 
some  Swedish  -  grammarians,   who  were  jea- 
lous of  the  preference  the  queen  gave  to  phi- 
losophy above  the  languages. ,  The  true  poi- 
son appears  to  have  been  a  difierent , regimen 
and  manner  of  living,  as  well  as  climate,  from 
that  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.    Des- 
cartes had  draVn  up,  at  the  beginning  of  i650> 
the  statutes  of  an  academy  intended  to  be  esta<* 
Wished  at  Stockholm,  and  carried  them  to  the 
queen  on  the  first  of  February.    This  was  the 
last  time  in  his  life  that  he  sayr  that  princess. 
On  4iis  return  from  the  palace  he  was  attacked 
with  a  disorder,  which,  on  the  following  dayi 
proved  to  be  a  conrinued  fever,with  inflanjmajion 
of  the  lungs.    Chanut,  who  had  recovered  from 
a  similar  disorder,  was  desirous  of  effecting  his 
cure  by  treatment  similar  to  that  which  he  him- 
self had  yndergonc,  namely,  by  copious  bleed- 
ings*, but  his  understanding  'i^as  so  far  affected 


by  the  Intensity  of  the  fever,  that  he  could  hot 
be  brought  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  pro-  , 
posal,  but  constantly  replied,  "  Gentlemen,  I 
request  you  to  be  sparing  of  French  blood ;" 
and  when  he  afterwards  was  induced  to  consent 
to  thiS' treatment,  it  was  too  late.  He  died  on 
the  I  ith  of  February,  1650,  in  his  fifty-fourth 
year.  The  queen  intended  to  have  buried  him 
near  the  kings  of  Sweden,  with  much  funeral 
pomp,  and  to  have  erected  a  marble  tomb  to 
his  memory  ;  but  Chanut  procured  her  consent 
to  a  more  simple  burial,  in  the  burying-ground 
of  the  orphan^,  according  to  the  rite  of  the 
catholics.  His  remains  were  taken  up  in  the 
year  1666,  by.  the  care  of  Dalibert,  treasurer 
of  France,  and  conveyed  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  again  interred  with  great  ceremony  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1667,  in  the  .church  of  St.  Ge- 
•nevieve  du  Mont.  His  bust  was  placed  in  the 
same  chiirch,  with  an  inscription  in  French, 
not  remarkable  either  for  the  language  or  the 
thought.  Lewis  XVI.  caused  his  statue  to  be 
formed  in  marble  by  Pajou  in  1777. 

The  history  of  Descartes  and  his  works  may 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  namely,  his  bio- 
graphy; or  personal  adventures  and  character  ; 
the  nature  and  character  of  his  writings ;  and 
their  rise  and  fall  with  regard  to  the  opinions  of 
learned  men.  In  addition  to  what  has  already 
been  related  in  the  present  article,  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  moral  character  and  conduct  of 
Descartes  were  honourable  to  his  integrity, 
and  the  philosophical  greatness  of  his  mind. 
His  desires  were  moderate,  his  attention  to 
study  unremitting  ;  to  his  equals  he  was  polite 
and  obliging,  and  his  dependents  found  him  an 
affectionate  friend.  His  philosophy  prevailed 
for  a  considerable  part  of  a  century,  and  was 
at  length  overthrown  by  the  prevalence  of  ex- 
perimental research,  and  the  application  of  ma- 
theniatics  to  natural  philosophy.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  weakness  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  the  difficulty  of  renouncing  habitual  preju- 
dices, that,  as  V  oltaire  remarks  in  his  account  - 
of  the  Newtonian  system,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  generation  of  Cartesians  should  die,  and  a 
new  set  of  philosophers  spring  up,  before  this 
theory  could  disappear.  Little  of  the  system 
of  Descartes  now  meets  the  eyes  of  philosophi- 
cal students,  excepting  so  much  as  is  preserved 
in  controversial  books  written  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  A  slight  sketch 
of  his  system  is  therefore  required  as  part  of 
the  biography  of  this  great  man. 
-  Descartes  oegins  his  principles  of  philosophy, 
which  is  contained  in  four  parts,  by  shewing 
the  necessity  of  doubting  first  of  every  things 
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in  order  to  obtain  certain  knowledge.  The  first 
part  of  his  worlC  consists  of  a  very  clear  investi- 
gation of  the  causes  of  error,  with  some  logical 
deductions  of  first  principles ;  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  which  it  would  oq  necessary  to  state 
the  several  arguments  and  objections  which 
have  employed  so  many  philosophers.  He  first 
establishes  the  certainty  of  our  existence,  from" 
OUT  consciousness ;  of  the  existence  of  a  neces- 
sarily-existent and  infinitely-perfect  Being,  from 
our  ideas  of  ^uch  7^  Being  *,  and  he  makes  the 
certainty  of  self-evident  truths  or  actions  depend 
upon  the  mere  will  or  determination  of  that 
Being.  From  the  knowledge  of  the  First  Cause, 
thus  deduced,  he  assumes  (as  the  best  method 
of  philosophising)  that  we  ought  to  derive  an 
explanation  of  all  his  works.  He  rejected  final 
causes  from  his  philosophy.  From  the  veracity 
of  the  Deity  he  infers,  that  external  objects 
have  a  real  existence.  He  places  the  essence  of 
matter  in  extension;  because  he  conceives  it 
possible  for  matter  to  exist  after  the  abstraction 
of  hardness,  weight,  and  its  other  qualities, 
but  not  if  the  extension  be  supposed  to  be  done 
away.  Hence  he  concludes,  that  ^there  can  be 
no  vacuum  or  empty  space  in  nature.  Motion 
he  considers  to  be  the  translation  of  a  body 
from  the  vicinity  of  6ther  bodies  in  contact  witn 
it ;  and,  consequently,  he  makes  no  distinction 
between  absolute  and  relative' movements.  From 
a  metaphysical  or  moral  inference  from  the 
Constant  and  immutable  actions  of  the  Deity, 
be  infers,  that  the  same  quantity  of  motion 
must  be  preserved  for  ever  in  tnc  universe. 
The  same  property  t>f  the  Deity  is  used  to  esta- 
blish his  three  laws  of  nature : — the  first,  that 
ai  body  will  continue  in  its  state  of  motion, 
figure,  and  other  properties,  till  some  external 
cause  sh^ll  produce  a  change  *,  the  second^  that 
motion  is  naturally  in  a  right  line;  and  the 
diird,  that  a  body,  meeting  with  another  pos- 
sessed of  more  motion  than  itself,  wiQ  not  lose 
any  of  its  own  /notion,  but  simply  undergo  a 
change  of  direction ;  and  if  it  meet  with  an- 
other possessed  of  less  motion  than,  itself,  it 
will  lose  no  more  than  it  communicates.  Hard- 
ness he  considers  to  be  the  mutual  quiescence 
of  parts  ;  fluidity,  their  perpetual  movement  in 
all  directions.  He  concludes  his  second  book 
by  affirming,  that  these  principles  are  fully  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  every  event  in  nature. 

The  application  of  his  principles  to  the  for- 
mation and  support  of  the  universe,  upon  me- 
chanical principles,  constitutes  the  subsequent 
part  of  his  work.  He  supposes  the  particles  of 
matter  to  have  been  angular,  so  as  to  replenish 
•pace  without  leaving  any  interval;  that  the 


angular  parts  were  broken  off  by  perpetual  agi- 
tations, and  the.  particles  becoming  round, 
formed  that  which  he  calls  matter  of  the  second 
element.  The  angular  parts  being  ground  into 
the  most  subtile  particles  of  all,  became  the 
matter  of  his  first  element,  and  served  to  fill 
all  the  pores  of.  the  other.  But  there  being 
more  of  this  first  element  than  was  necessary 
for  tiiis  purpose,  it  became  accumulated  in  the 
centres  of  the  vortices,  or  rotating  masses,  of 
which  he  imagined  the  universe  to  consist,  and 
formed  there  the  bodies  of  the  sun  and  stars. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  as  principles  of  conduct 
adopted  by  this  philosopher,  that  he  proceeds, 
in  tne  first  place,  to  assume  certain  parts  of 
matter,  and  gives  them  peculiar  motions ;  that 
these  hypotheses  should  at  first  be  considered  . 
as  gratuitous,  doubtful,  or  even  false;  that 
they  .should  be  applied  to  solve  the  phenomena 
of  nature ;  and  that,  in  the  event  ot  their  uni- 
versal correspondence  with  those  phenomena, 
that  correspondence  ought  to  be  considered  as 
an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  original  assump- 
tions. The  heavenis  were  conceived  to  be  filled 
with  the  matter  of  the  second  element,  which 
is  the  medium  of  lieht.  But  the  planets  and 
comets  consisted  of  a  third  element,  grosser 
than  the  other  two,  the  generation  of  which  he 
traces  through  all  its  steps.  He  asserts,  that 
the  matter  of  the  first  element  must  have  con- 
stantly flowed  out  through  the  interstices  of  the 
second,  near  what  mafy  be  called  the  equatorial 
parts  of  the  vortices,  where  the  motion  is 
greatest ;  and  that  the  consequence  of  such  a 
motion  must  have  been,  that  it  would  return 
by  the  polar  regions,  where  the  motion  is  least. 
These  portions  of  the  first  element,  from  their 
aptitude  to  cohere  together,  would  at  length 
produce  the  grosser  particles  of  the  third  cle- 
ment, '  which,  by  adhering  in  considerable 
quantiries,  would  give  rise  to  spots  on  the  sur- 
faces of  the  sun  or  stars.  Some  being  crusted 
over  with  sugh  spots,  became  planets  or  co- 
mets ;  and  tlie  force  of  their  rotation  becoming 
languid,  their  vortices  were  absorbed  by  some 
more  potent  neighbouring  vortex.  In  this  man- 
ner the  solar  system  was  formed,  the  vortices 
of  the  secondary  phuiets  having  been  absorbed 
by  the  vortex  of  the  primary,,  and  all  of  them 
by  that  of  the  sun.  He  maintains^  that  the 
parts  of  the  solar  vortex  are  more  dense,  and 
move  slower  to  a  certain  distance,  beyond 
which  he  supposes  all  the  particles  to  be  equal  in 
magnitude,  but  to  increase  in  swiftness  of  mo- 
tion the  more  remote  they  are  from  the  sun. 
In  the  upper  regions  of  the  vortex  he  places 
the  cometsj  and  in  the  bwer  parts  tlie  planets, 
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supposing  those  which  are  more  rate  to  be 
nearer  the  sun,  that  they  may  correspond  to 
the  density  of  the  vortex  where  they  are  carried 
round.  The  gravity  of  terrestrial  bodies  arises^ 
as  he  imagines,  from  the  centrifugal  force  of 
the  matter  of  the  second  element  revolving 
,  round  the  earth.  And  after  having  thus  treat^ 
concerning  knowledge  in  his  first  book,  the 
principles  of  matter  in  his  second,  and  the  uni- 
Yersal  system  in  his  third,  he  descends,  in  his 
fourth,  to  the  earth,  and  applies  his  philosophy 
to  the  whole  series  of  events  which  fall  under 
our  observation. 

On  this  system  it  may  perhaps  be  unneces- 
sary to  make  any  physical  remarks  at  present* 
One  very  important  moral  observation  may  he 
suggested  from  the  introduction  and  establish* 
ment  of  this  visionary  philosophy*  It  is,  that 
the  acutest  geniuses,  tor  near  a  whole  century^ 
•were  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  investi- 
gating truth,  the  value  of  experiments,  and  the 
importance  of  mathematical  deduction  4  and 
yet  they  could  overlook  them  all  when  they-  b&- 
gan  to  reason  concerning  natural  phenomena. 
W  ould  it  not  become  us  to  enquire,  whether, 
•we  do  not  tread  in  their  steps,  and  whether  a 
Jarge  part  of  our  philosophical  systems  be  not 
at  present  worthy  to  be  classed  with  .the  world 
of  Descartes  ? 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  decay  of  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy  can  scarcely  be  abridged, 
even  if  its  importance  could  justify  the  attempt. 
The  early  dimculties  it  had  to  encounter  m^ 
•be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Du  Hamel's 
-Latin  treatise  on  philosophy,  and  in  various 
^other  works  enumerated  by  l^oreri,  article  Dies^ 
,carteSi  who  has  given  an  abridgement  of  the 
subject.  The  later  events,  which  respect  the 
gradual  establishment  df  the  Newtonian  philo- 
sofhjy  are  familiar'  to  philosophical  men*  On 
this  nead,  Voltaire's  Elements  of  TSfewton,  and 
the  writings  of  Barrow,  Keil,  Maclaurin,  and 
.others,  may  be  consulted. 

The  principal  works  of  this  eminent  man  are: 
**  !•  His  Principia  Philosophise ;  2<  Dissertatio 
.<le  Methodo  recte  regendx  Rationis,  &c.;  3. 
Dioptrics 9  4.  Meditations;  5.  Treatise  on  the 
Passions;  6.  Geometry;  7.  Of  Man;  and,  8. 
A  large  Collection  of  Letters."  The  high  value 
:6Ct  Upon  his  works  has  occasioned  xhem  to  be 
printed  at  Amsterdam,  London,  Paris,  and 
•elsewhere,  in  various  sizes,  either  singly  or  to- 
jgether.  BailLt  Fie  de  DescarUs^  and  Perrault. 
Homnus  Illustres  du  XVII  Sircldf  referred  to  by, 
Moreri.  Ehgt  de  R.  Descartes^  par  M.  Tho^ 
puu^  which  was  crowned  by  the  French  Aca- 
demy in  i7^5j  and  is  ^oted  by  the  Editors  ^f 


theiVewv.  Did.  Hist.  1786,  and  the  authorities 
already  pointed  out.— W.N. 

DESERICIUS,  or  Desewtz,  Joseph-In^ 
NOCENT,  a  learned  Hungarian  ecclesiastic  of  a 
noble  family,  was  bom  at  Nitra  in  170Z,  and 
applied  at  an  early  age  to  the  study  of  the 
sciences,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
he  was  able  .to  teach  tliem  npt  only  in  the 
school  of  the  Piarists,  but  at  the  seminary  x)f . 
Raab.  After  discharging  various  ofSces  in' the 
flepartmeirt  entrusted  to  him,  he  wasnnvited  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  ekcted  a  i:ardinal.  Here 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  collecting  in  diiFerent 
Jibrauies,  and  particularly  that  of  tlie  Vatican^ 
a  vai'iety  of  important  materials  for  his  work 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Hungarians.  After 
this  he  was  sent  by  pope  Benedict  XIV.  on  an 
embassy  to  the  hospodar  dx  Wallachia,  Constan- 
txne  Maurocordatus,  in  which  Descritz  acquired 
more  rq)utation  by  his  zeal  than  by  the  success 
of  his  mission.  On  i;cturning  to  his  native 
country  he  made  choice  of  Waiz^en  as  tlie  place 
of  his  residenccj  where,  notwithstanding  the 
bad  state  x>f  his  health,  he  employed  himself 
with  diligence  in  preparing  his  works  for  the 
press,  and  in  consequence  of  these  he  had  a 
dispute  with  the  Jesuit  Pray  respecting  the  ori- 
gin of  ihe  Hunns  and  the  Turks,  which  ended 
only  with  lus  death.  He  died  of  a  lethargic 
complaint  in  1765,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age.  The  most  important  of  his  works  are  ; 
*'  Pro  cultu  litterarum  in  Hungaria,  ac  specia^ 
dm  civitate  Bioecesique  vindicatio,*'  Rotna^ 
1743,  4to. ;  *^  De  Initiis  ac  majoribus  Hunga-. 
rorum  Commentaria,"  five  vols,  folio,  from 
1748  to  1760;  "Historia  Episcopatus  Dioece- 
«is  et  civitatis  Vaciensis,  una  cum  rebus  syn- 
chronis,"  1763,  folio.  Adelun^s  ContinwUtan 
of  tdcher^s  Gelebrt,  Lexicon, — J. 

DESGODETS,  Antont,  a  French  archi- 
tect, was  born  at  Paris  in  1-6^'^.  He  was  sent 
by  Colbert  to  study  at  Rome  in  1674,  but  had 
the  misfortune  in  his  passage  to  be  taken  by 
the  Algerincs,  which  subjected  him  to  a  rigor- 
ous slavery  of  sixteen  months.  He  was  ac 
length  excnanged,  and  reached  the  place  of  his. 
first  destination^  where  he  passed  three  years. 
During  his  abode  at  Rome  he  composed  a 
work,  entitled  "  The  ancient  Edifices  of  Rome 
drawn  and  measured  with  great  Exactness,'* 
published  at  Paris  in  1682,  folio,  and  reprinted 
in  1779.  After  his  return  he  married,  and 
was  appointed  controller  of  the  royal  buildings 
at  ChambcMrd.  In  1694  he  was  removed  to  the 
department  of  Paris ;  and  in  1699  was  created 
king's  architect.  In  17 19  he  was  made  pro-' 
fessor  of  ardutectunCj  and  lectured  in  that  art 
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with  applause  till  his  death  in  1728^    From  his 
lectures  were  published  after  his  death,  *'  Lcs 
ho'ix  des  Batimens,"  1776,  8vo.  j  and  "  Traite 
du  Toise,"  8vo.     He  left  other  treatises  on  ar- 
chitectural subjects,  which   remain  in  manu- 
^ript.     Moreru     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist, — A. 
DESHOULIERES,  see  Houlieres. 
DESIDERIUS,  or  Didier,    last  king  of 
the  Lombards,  was  created  duke  of  Tuscany 
and   master   of   the  horse    by   Astolphus,    at 
whose  death,  in  1756,  he  assumed  the  crown  of 
Lombard y.     His  election  was  for  some  time 
contested  by   Rachis,  brother  of   Astolphus, 
who  had  embraced  the  monastic  life  ;  but  pope 
Stephen  IIL  in  consideration  of  the  cession  of 
some  cities  to  the  holy  see,  confirmed  the  suc- 
cession of  Desiderius.     He  afterwards  set  up  a 
competitor  to  pope  Stephen  IV,  j  and,  in  order 
to  strengthen  his  own  interest,  married  his  two 
daughters  to  the  sons  of  Pepin,  Carloman  and 
Charles,  afterwards  Charlemagne.     In  the  pon- 
tificate o{  Adrian  I.  Desiderius  invaded  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  church,  took  several  cities  in  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  threatened  Rome 
itself.     In  this  emergency, .  Adrian  applied  for 
succour  to  Charlemagne,   who  had  quarreled 
with   Desiderius,   and  divorced  his   daughter. 
That  ambitious  prince  gladly  received  an  invi- 
tation to  carry  his  arms  into  Italy,  and  accord- 
ingly, in  773,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Alps, 
and  entered  Lombardy.    The  Lombard  army 
disappeared  before  him,  and  Desiderius  took 
refuge  in  Pavia.     Charlemagne  blockaded  the  ^ 
^lace ;  and,  after  taking  Verona  and  visiting 
Kome,  returned  before  r avia,  and  obliged  it  to 
submit  in  774.     Desiderius,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  were  delivered  up  to  the  conqueror, 
who  sent  them  into  France,  where  they  ended 
their  days  in  obscurity.     The  king  himself  is 
said  to  have  died  soon  after  his  deposition  ;  and 
with  him  ended  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards, 
after   it    had   subsisted   206    years.     Aforeri* 
Univers*  Hist, — A. 

DESIRE,  Arthur,  a  fanatical  French 
priest  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  a  furious 
defender  of  the  measures  of  the  league  against 
the  Calvinists.  He  was  deputed  by  a  number 
of  the  catholic  bigots,  in  the  year  1 65 1 ,  to  con- 
vey a  petition  to  Philip  IL  king  of  Spain,  in 
which  he  was  invited  into  France,  to  preserve 
the  truth  against  the  machinations  of  heretics 
iand  their  abettors.  This  petition  is  inserted  in 
the  fifth  book  of  Beza's  ecclesiastical  history. 
But  the  seditious  embassador  was  arrested  on 
his  journey,  and  condemned  by  the  parliament 
to  a  three-years'  imprisonment,  after  having  . 
made  the  amende  honorable  at  tlie  bar  of  the 


court.  Before  his  imprisonment,  and  after  \A» 
release,  he  published  a  multitude  of  pieces  in 
support  of  the  party  to'  which  he  belonged, 
which  exhibit  curious  compounds  of  absurdity, 
dulness,  enthusiasm,  and  buffoonery.  The 
titles  of  the  principal  of  them  are  detailed  in 
Mor^ri  and  the  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist, — M. 

DESLTONS,  John,  a  learned  French  eccle^ 
siastic,  was  born  at  Pontoise,  in  the  year  161 5. 
He  pursued  his  studies  at  Paris,  where  he  took  , 
his  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity,  in  the  col- 
lege of  the  Sorbonne,  and  obtained  the  digni- 
ties of  dean  and  prebendary  of  Senlis,  in  the 
vear  1638.     In  the  year  1640  he  received  the 
bonnet  of  doctor,  and  retired  to  his  deanery, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  m 
close  study,  and  the  regular  discharge  of  his  ' 
professional  duties.     In  the  year  1656,  when 
the  disputes  respecting  the  celebrated  Arnauld 
were  agitated  in  France,  he  was  one  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  who  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  his  condemnation,  and  who,  on  that 
account,  had  their  names  erased  from  the  list 
of  the  faculty.     But,  in  defiance  of  that  mea- 
sure, he  continued  the  use  of  his  title,  and 
claimed  the  honours   due  lo  him   as   senior 
member  of  the  college,  until  his  death,  in  the 
year  1700.     Besides  several  devotional  pieces, 
sermons,  homilies,  &c.  he  was  the  author  of 
some    treatises     in    ecclesiastical    antiquicies, . 
abounding  in  erudition  and  profound  research^ 
but  not  unmixed  with  singular  notions,  and 
unimjportant  trifling  discussions.    The  princi- 
pal of  them  arc ;  "  Ecclesiastical  Dissertations 
relative  to  the  supertitious  Observances  prac- 
tised on  the  Eve  of  Twelfth-day,   and  other 
Festivals  j"    "  A  Discussion  of   the   ancient  ^ 
Rights  of  the  Bishop  and  Church  of  Paris  over 
Pontoise  and  the  French  Vexin,  in  opposition 
to  the  Claims  of  the  Archbishops  of  Rouen, 
and  tlje  false  Notions  of  the  Areopagites,  &C.5*' 
and  '^  An  ecclesiastical  Letter  respecting  the  ^ 
Burial  of  Priests,"  in  which  the  serious  ques- 
tion   is   learnedly   discussed,    whether   priests 
should  be  interred  witli  their  backs  towards  the 
altar  and  tlieir  faces  towards  the  people,    or,, 
like  the  laity,  with  their  faces  and  their  feet  . 
turned  towards  the  altar  !     Aforeri.^^M. 

DESMAISEAUX,  Peter,  a  native  of  Au- 
verghe,  born  in  1666^  was  the  son  of  a  French 
protestant  minister.  f{e  came  early  as  a  re- 
fugee into  England,  and  acquired  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  language  and  literature.  He 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was 
much  connected  with  the  men  of  letters  in  his 
time,  especially  with  Bayle  and  St.  Evremond. 
He  died  ia  London  in  X745*    He  is  clxieflf- 
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known  by  his  editions,  of  the  works,  together 
with  the  lives,  of  the  two  writets  above  men- 
tioned, which  contain  many  curious  particulars 
of  literary  history  and  anecdote.  He  also 
wrote  the  lives  of  Chillingworth  and  John 
Hales ;  and  published  a  collection  of  pieces  in 
philosophy,  history,  mathematics,  &c.  by  Leib- 
nitz, Newton,  Clarke,  Locke,  and  other  cele- 
'  brated  authors.  He  wrote  both  in  French  and 
English,  and  gave  in  the  latter  a  good  transla- 

f  tion  of  "  Bayle's  Dictionary."  Moreri, — A. 
DESMARES,  Toussaint,  a  French  priest  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  remark- 
able for  the  popularity  of  his  pulpit  talents, 
was  born  at  Vire  in  Normandy,  in  the  year 
1599.  The  first  part  of  his  education  he  re- 
ceived at  Caen,  whence  he  was  early  transplant- 
ed to  Paris,  and  entered  into  the  new  Congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory.  In  that  seminary,  fatherj 
afterwards  cardinal,  BeruUe,  the  founder,  paid 
j)articular  attention  to  his  instruction,  under 
which  he  made  extraordinary  imprbvement, 
and  secured  the  friendship  as  well  as  applause 
of  that  celebrated  character.  Designing  him- 
self more  immediately  for  the  office  of  a 
preacher,  besides  the  other  branches  of  litera- 
.  ture,  he  cultivated  with  great  care  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  the  works 
of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas,  and  became 
strongly  attached  to  the  opinions  of  Jansenius, 
the  famous  bishop  of  Ypres.  His  reputation 
•for  pulpit  oratory  soon  grew  very  high,  and 
continued  undiminished  till  he  arrived  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life.  His  learning  and 
abilities  occasioned  his  being  appointed  one  of 

-  the  deputies  sent  to  Rome  to  defend  the  doc- 
trine of  Jansenius  before  pope  Innocent  X. 
where  he  delivered  an  eloquent  speech  on  the 
necessity  of  efficacious  grace,  which  is  inserted 
jin  the  Journal  de  Saint  Amour.  By  his 
zeal,  however,  in  defence  of  Jansenism,  he 
provoked  the  enmity  of  many  monks  and  Je- 
suits, who  made  use  of  every  method  in  their 
power  to  harass  him,  and  render  him  an  object 
of  suspicion  and  displeasure  at  court.  At 
length  they  succeeded  so  far,  as  to  obtain  an 
order  for  nis  being  apprehended  and  committed 
fto.the  Bastille.  But  he  jeceivcd  timely  notice 
,of  his  danger,  and  was  so  happy  as  to  escape 
the  pursuit  that  was'  made  after  him,  and  to 
remain  concealed  for  ^ome  time  in  a  peasant'^ 
cottage,  until  his  enemies  procured  a  lettre  dc 
cachet  for  his  banishment.  That  lettre,  to 
whatever  interference  it  might  be  owing,  was 
never  formally  put  in  force,  and  father  Des- 
mares  retired  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  Xo 
fi  seat  of  the  duke  de  Liancourt^  in  the  diocese 


of  Beauvais,  where  "he  met  with  a  friendly 
asvlum,  and  died  in  the  year  1687.  One  day^, 
when  Lewis  XIV.  was  at  that  place,  the  duke 
presented  his  venerable  guest  to  the  king* 
With  an  air  of  respectful  freedom  the  old  man 
said  to  that  monarch,  ^'  Sire,  I  have  a  favout 
to  ask  of  your  majesty."  **  Ask  then,"  said 
Lewis,  "  and  it  shall  be  granted."  "  I  en- 
treat," replied  he,  "  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  wear  my  spectacles,  to  have  the  happiness 
of  being  able  to  contemplate  the  countenance 
of  my  sovereign."  Lewis  declared  himself  to 
tliose  around  him  better  pleased  with  this  po-' 
lite  and  modest  compliment,  than  with  any 
that  had  ever  been  paid  to  him.  Father  Des- 
mares  wrote  and  published  a  great' variety  of 
treatises  in  controversial  theology,  chiefly  on 
the  questions  in  debate  between  the  Jansenists 
and  their  opponents,  the  principal  of  which  are 
particularised  in  the  first  of  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  at  the  end  of  this  article.  He  also 
drew  up  the  **  Necrologe  dc  Port  Royal," 
which  was  printed  in  1723,  4to.  j  and  he  left 
behind  him,  in  manuscript,  a  French  •*  Tran- 
slation and  Commentary  upon  the  Evange- 
lists 5**  **  An  Explanation  of  the  Prophets  Eze- 
kicl  and  Daniel,  and  of  the  minor  Prophets ;" 
**  A  View  of  the  Controversy  between  the  Fa- 
thers and  the  Pelagians  5"  **  Reflections  on  the 
Councils,  and  among  others  those  of  Con- 
stance and  Basil,  &c."  Moreru  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist. — M. 

DESMOLETS,  Peter-Nicholas,  a  French 
ecclesiastic  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
and  librarian  of  the  house  belonging  to  that 
order  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  at  Paris^was  bom 
in  that  city  about  the  year  1677,  and  died  in 
,  1760.  He  particularly  applied  himself  to  the 
history  of  literature,  and  acquired  no  small  re- 
putation by  his  laborious  and  judicious  produc- 
tions in  that  department  of  study.  But  besides 
his  acknont^ledged  learning,  the  politeness  and 
amiableness  of  his  manners  rendered  his  ac- 
quaintance much  sought  after,  and  united  him 
in  habits  of  intimacy  and  friendship  with  the 
most  respectabje  French  literati  in  his  time* 
His  principal  work  is  a  continuation  of  **  Sal- 
lengrcs  Memoirs  of  Literature,"  in  eleven  vo- 
lumes i2mo.  He  was  also  the  editor  of  father 
Lamy's  treatise  "De  Tabernaculo  Foederis, 
Sancta  civitatc  Jerusalem,  ct  Templo  ejusj 
&c."  folio,  1720  ;  of  "  Father  Pouget's  Insti- 
tutiones  Catliolicae  in  modum  Catechesos,  &c.'^ 
in  two  volumes  folio,  17255  and  of  various 
other  books.  Nouv.  Diet.  Mist.  Diet.  Bibliog. 
Hist,  isr  Crit.—M. 

DESPAUTER^or  Vak  Pauteren,  Johbt, 
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nn  Tcmmcnt  grammarian,  was  bom  at  Ninovc  in 
FlaiKkrs.  He-8tudkd  at  Louvain^  and  taught 
in  several  places,  the  last  of  which  was  Co- 
mines,  where  he  died  In  1520.  Guy  Patin 
quotes  the  following  punning  epitaph  .upon 
him : 

GrammatiGara'^Bcivit,  multos  docuitque  per  annos, 
Declinare  tamen  noii  potuit  tumulum. 

He  composed  Latin  rudiments,  grammar,  syn- 
tax, proaodv,  &c.  all  printed  together  under 
the  title  of  "  Cotnmcutarii  Grammatici,"  by 
Robert  Stephen,  •  P4W,  1537,  folio,  and  at 
Lyons  J  1563,  4to.  A  great  number  of  editions 
of  parts  of  his  works  have  been  made  for  the 
use  of  schools,  and  the  name  of  Despauter  is 
as  familiar  on  the  continent,  as  that  of  Lilly  iu 
England.     Afarfr;.— -A- 

DESPIERRES,  John,   a  learned   Flemish 
benedictine  monk  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
By  his  learning  and  talents  he  recommended 
himself  successively  to  several  honourable  offices 
belonging  to  his  order,  until  he  became  superior 
of  the  benedictine  college  in  the  university  of 
Doitay.      He.  was  created  doctor  in  divinity 
about  the  year  1640.     But  he  was  distinguish- 
.*ed  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  mathematical 
.sciences,  as  well  as  his  proficiency  in  other 
4}ranclie8  of  literature-,  on  which  account  he 
was  appobted  by  t}ie  king  professor  of  mathe- 
^jnatics  in  the  iiav?ersitv  above  mentioned.    He 
-^died  in  1664,  wfaeci  ne  was  about  sixty-seven 
•years  of  age.     He  was  the  inventor  of  a  sphere 
€f  iron',  which,  by  an  ingenious  application  of 
mechanism,  illustrated  the  motions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  other  planets-     Among  his  publican 
tions  are  :  "  Vindicise  Trithemianae,  sive  speci- 
men Steganographipx  Joannis  Trithemii,  quo 
Attctoris  Ingenuitas  demonstratur,  &  opus  Su- 
perstitione  absolvitur,"  1641,  4to. ;  ^*  Auctpri- 
tas  Scriptnrae  saerae  Hebraicae,  Graecae,  &  jLa- 
tinse,  hoc  est  Textus  Hebraici,  Versionis  Sep- 
tuaginta  Interpretum^  &  Versionis.  Vulgatae," 
165 1,   4tow^    *<  Commcntarius  in  Fsalterium 
Davidicum,  quo  sensus  literalis  tarn  Textus 
'  Hebraici  quam  vulgatse  breviter  exponitur  ;'* 
-'*'  Calendarium  Romanum  novum,  et  Astrono- 
mia  Aqukinctina,"   i<^57i  folio,    &c.  ^  Mo^ 
nri. — M. 
DESPORTES,  Francis,  an  eminent  French 

S'nter,  was  born  in  1661,  at  a  village  in 
ampagnc,  where  his  father  was  a  farmer  in 
.good  circumetances.  He  was  sent  at  the  age 
of  twel^  to  an  uncle  in  Paris,,  where,  having 
'  discovered  his  taste  for  drawing  by  s^  copy  he , 
made  of  a  print  as  he  lay  sick  in  bed,  he  was 
placed  with  NicasiuSy  a-  Flemish  painter  of 


animals*     The  death  of  his  master  soon  left 
him  to  himself,  and  he  pursued  his  improve- 
ment by  studying  nature,  and  drawing  from 
models  and  antiques.     He  practised  his  art  in 
a   variety  of  branches,   and  acquired  a   great" 
facility  of  design,  a  truth  of  expression,  light- 
ness of  handling,  and  excellent  tone  of  colour* 
ing.     He  married  in   1692;  and,  soon' after, 
received  the  king's  permission  to  go  to'Polandi 
where  he  painted  with  great  success  the  por- 
traits of  king  John  Sobiesky,  and  the  principai 
persons  of  his  court.     On  his  return  to  rranc<, 
he  followed  his  favourite  branch  of  painting 
animals  and  hunting-pieces,  on  his  excellence 
in   which   his  reputation   is   chiefly   founded. 
He  was  received  into  the  Academy  of  Painting 
in  1699,  a"^  the  king  gave  him  a  pension  and 
apartments  in  the  Louvre.     He  made  pqrtrai^s 
of  the   king's  hounds,   and  accompanied  the 
hunting  and  fowling  parties  in  order  to  catch 
all  the  attitudes  and  forms  of  nature.     He  like- 
wise copied  fruits,   flowers,  and  insects,  and 
drew  all  the  rare  animals  in  the  menagerie  of 
Versailles.    When  the  duke  d'Aumont  went 
embassador  to   England,    Desportes  •  obtained 
leave  to  join  his  suite,  and  spent  six  months  hi 
London,  where  he  sold  several  of  his  pictures 
to  the  nobility,  and  painted  others  at  their  re- 
quest.   He  was  much  esteemed,  and  employed 
by  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans  5  and  Was  after- 
wards in  particular  favour  with  the  young  Icirfg 
Lewis  XV.  whose  passion  for  the  chace  render- 
ed him  an  admirer  and  judge  of  the  branch  hi 
whigh  this  master  excelled.     Few  of  the  great 
hotels  of  Paris  were  without  paintings  of  Des- 
portes, as  decorations  of  halls,  buflt:ts,  furni- 
ture, and  the  like.     He  was  of  a   mild  and 
amiable  character,  lively  in  conversation,  and  a 
gentleman  in  his  manners.     He  practised  to  a 
great  age,  dying  at  Paris  in  1743,  aged  eighty- 
two.     He  left  a  son,  who  was  both  an  able 
painter  and  a  poet.    The  principal  works  of 
Desportes  were  at  Versailles,  Marly,  and  other 
royal  palaces.    Three  of  his  pieces  have  been 
engraved.      D*  jtrgenvilte  Vies  des  Peintres. — A. 
,  DESSAULT,  Peteh-Joseph,  an  eminent 
French  surgeon,  w^s  born  in  1 744  at  Magny 
Vernois,  a  village  of  Franche  Comte,  of  parents 
in  humble  life.     He  was  educated  in  a  Jesuit 
school,  and  was  first  destined  to  the  ecclesias- 
jlical   profession ;    but  his   decided  inclination 
towards  medicine  was  at  length  indulged,  ^  and 
he  was  sent  to  an  apprenticeship  in  the  military 
hospital  at  Befort.     He  acquired  in  that  situa- 
tion some  knowlege  of  surgery  and  anatom)r  5 
and  haying  previously  made  some  progress  in 
mathematics^  he  attached  himself  with  ardour 
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to  that  application  of  the  science  to  physiology, 
of  which  Borelli  and  others  had  set  an  exam- 
ple. He  translated,  and  commented  upon,  the 
work  oLthat  author  De  Motu  Animaliumj  and 
although  he  was  proceeding  upon  false  prin- 
ciplfs,  he  gave  extraordinary  proofs  of  zeal 
^nd  application  at  a  very  early  period.  In  his 
twentieth  year  he  went  to  Paris,  where,  under 
l:he  great  masters  in  surgery  and  anatomy  who 
then  flourished,  he  found  unlimited  employment 
for  the  ardour  of  his  mind  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  His  time  was  almost  wholly  spent 
at  the  hospitals  and  anatomical  theatres,  and 
he  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  his  close  at- 
tendance in  places  so  unfavourable  to  health. 
A  cachectlcal  disease  confined  him  for  almost 
twelve  months  to  his  bed,  and  he  was  solely 
indebted  to  his  youth,  and  the  care  of  a  young 
friend,  for  his  recovery.  Neither  his  circum- 
stances nor  his  spirit  permitted  him  to  give 
much  time  to  repose.  In  the  winter  of  1766 
he  commenced  teacher  of  anatomy,  and  soon 
had  300  pupils,  most  of  them  older  than  him- 
self. His  success  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
privileged  professors,  who  employed  all  the  re- 
sources of  authority  to  silence  him ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  protection  of  some  eminent 
surgeons,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  re- 
nounce his  lectures,  had  he  not  been  allowed 
to  sanction  them  with  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
physician.  Though  hisreputation  was  now  much 
extended,  he  refused  private  practice  till  he 
should  have  obtained  some  distinguished  public 
station.  In  1776  the  corporation  of  surgeons 
admitted  him  as  a  member,  with  the  indulgence 
of  paying  his  fees  when  it  should  be  convenient 
to  him  J  whence  it  may  be  supposed  that  he 
had  hitherto  gained  nothing  but  fame.  He 
rose  gradually  through  the  honourable-  stations 
in  the  corporation  and  academy  of  surgery; 
and  at  length,  in  1782,  was  made  surgeon- 
major  to  the  hospital  De  la  Charite.  Regarded 
now  as  one  of  the  first  surgeons  in  Paris,  he  came 
into  the  next  vacancy  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and, 
after  the  death  of  Moreau,  almost  the  whole  care 
of  that  hospital  devolved  upon  him.  There  he 
instituted  a  clinical  school  for  surgery,  upon  a 
very  judicious  and  extensive  plan,  wnich  drew 
a  vast  conflux  of  students',  both  natives  and 
foreigners.  More  than  600  auditors  have  at- 
tended at  once  on  the  instructions  given  in  it, 
and  most  of  the  surgeons  who  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  French  army  derived  their  know- 
ledge from  it.  Dessault's  practice  was  distin- 
guished for  efiicacy  and  simplicity.  '  He  was 
the  author  or  introducer  of  various  improve- 
ments in  surgery,  among  which  were  bandages 


for  the  retention  of  fractured  limbs,  the  use  of 
compression  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  that  of  liga- 
ture in  Ciitibilical  hernias  of  children,  the  ex- 
traction of  loose  cartilages  in  joints,  the  use  of 
bougies  in  scirrhosities  of  the  rectum,  that  of 
elastic  probes  in  contractions  of  the  urethra  j 
and  he  improved  the  construction  of  various 
chirurgical  instruments.  In  1791  he  published 
a  "  Journal  de  Chirurgerie,"  the  editing  <rf 
which  he  committed  to  his  pupils.  Its  purpose 
was  to  record  the  most  interesting  occurrences 
in  his  clinical  school,  with  the  remarks  made 
upon  them  in  "his  lectures.  While  in  the  midst 
of  his  useful  labours,  he  was  denounced,  in 
1792,  to  the  popular  societies  undtr  the  cant 
terms  of  an  egotist ^  an  indifferent ^  &c.-;  and 
after  undergoing  two  examinations,  he  was 
carried  away  from  his  theatre  in  the  act  of 
giving  a  lecture,  and  committed  to  the 
Luxemburg  prison.  His  usefulness  proba- 
bly saved  him  from  the  fate  which  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  time  brought  upon  so  many 
eminent  men.  He  was  liberated  within  three 
days,  and  resumed  his  functions.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  School  of  Health,^  he 
was  appointed  clinical  professor  for  external" 
maladies ;  and  he  obtained  the  conversion  of 
the  Eveche  into  an  hospital  for  chirurgical  ope- 
rations. The  violences  of  May,  1795,  pro- 
duced such  an  efl^ect  on  his  mind,  from  £ear  of 
the  renewal  of  former  horrors,  that  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  attended  with  delirium^ 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the'istof  June, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  As  he  died  but  a  short 
time  before  the  dauphin,  whom  he  attepded  in 
the  Temple,  a  notion  was  entertained  arnohg 
the  populace  that  he  was  poisoned  in  conse- 
quence of  having  refused  to  do  any  thing 
ag^st  the  life  -pf  that  unhappy  youth,  lliough 
this  story  was  probably  without  foundation,  it 
shews  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  public  of 
the  integrity  of  Dessault.  The  republic  settled 
a  pension  upon  his  widow.  Glory,  and  not 
emolument,  had  always  been  the  object  of  bis 
ambition,  and  he  had  neglected  many  opportu- 
nities of  enriching  himself.  He  was  passion- 
ately attached  to  his'  art;  and  was  indiflferent  to 
other  pleasures  and  pursuits.  His  temper  was 
ardent,  and  rather  violent,  but  his  sentiments 
were  elevated  and  nbble.  He  left  behind  him 
a  work  entitled  "  Traite  des  Maladies  chirur- 
gicales,  8f  des  Operations  qui  leur  conviennent,'* 
two  vols.  8vo.     Necrokg. — A.  , 

DESTOUCHES,  Philip  Nericaui-t,  an 
eminent  writer  of  French  comedy,  was  born  in 
1680,  of  a  reputable  family,  at  lours.  Being 
destined  for  the  law,  he  was  early  sent  10  Paris 
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for  literary  improvement  •,  but  tte  consequences 
of  a  love  affair  in  which  he  engaged  at  the  age 
lof  sixteen,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  quit 
his  situation..   He   found  no   better  resource 
than  enterihg  as  a  private  soldier  into  a  regi- 
ment under  orders  for  Spain.     He  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  and  narrowly  escap- 
ed being  buried  under  a  mine  which  destroyed 
almost  the  whole  of  his  company.     His  subse- 
quent adventures  for  some  time  are  not  well 
known ;  but  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  he 
entered  into  a  provincial  company  of  players, 
in  which  situation  he  visited  Switzerland.     A 
talent  for  poetry  began  at  this  time  to  develope 
itself,  and  he  ventured  to  submit  some  of  his 
compositions  to  the  judgment  of  the  formid- 
•able  Boileau.     He  also  composed  a  comedy, 
the  *'  Curieux  Impertinent,"  which  was  acted 
with  great  applause  in  Switzerland,  and  after- 
wards in  France.     While  he  was  at  Solc^re  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  marquis  de  Puy- 
sieux,  embassador  from  France  to  the  Cantons, 
/who  discerned  in  him  talents  superior  to  the 
station  he  then  occupied.     The  marquis  made 
him  his  secretary,  and  obtained  for  him  court 
favours,  which  placed  him  in  a  respectable  coa- 
dition.     On  returning  to  Paris  he  pursued  the 
career  of. dramatic   writing,    and   successively 
brought  out   the    comedies    of    "  L'Ingrat," 
"  Llrresolu,"  and   "  Le  Medisant."      These 
were  well  received,  and  raised  him  to  a  high 
rank  among  the  writers  of  the  time.     The  re- 
gent duke  of  Orleans,  who  esteemed  him  both 
as  a  literary  character,  and  a  man  of  business, 
sent  him  to  England  in  17 17  as  assistant  to  the, 
abbe  Dubois^  in  the  negociations  carried  on  be-  . 
tween  -the  two  courts.     After  the  departure  of 
Dubois,  Destouches  remained  as  sole  resident,  . 
which  post  he  occupied  six  or  seven  years.    He 
married  in  England,  but  circumstances  obliged 
him  for  some  time  to  keep  the  connection  se- 
cret.    He  gave  a  proof  of  his  ifilial  duty,   by 
sending  40,000  livres  out  of  his  savings  to  his 
father,  who  was  burdened  with  a  large  family, 
though  it  seems  as  if  he  had  experienced  little 
paternal  kindness  during  his  youth.     On,  his 
return   to  his   country,    the   regent  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  his  conduct,  and  gave 
him. high  expectations  of  future  recompence ; 
but  the  death  of  that  prince  put  an  end  to  his 
prospects  of  advancement.     He  thenceforth  de- 
voted himself  to   a  literary  retreat.     He  was 
admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in   1723, 
and  soon  after  purchased  a  small  estate  at  For- 
toiseau   near  Mclun,  which  became  his  resid- 
ence.    Cardinal  Fleury  some   years  afterwards 
nude  him  the  offer  of  going  to  Russia  as  em- 


bassador*, but  he  declined  it.  He  continued 
to  write  for  the  stage,  and  produced  his  two 
best  pieces,  "  Le  Philosophe  Marie,"  and  "  Le 
Glorieux  j"  the  latter  of  which,  especially, 
ranks  among  the  most  esteemed  French  come- 
dies since  the  days  of  Moliere.  Though  he 
wrote  several  more  pieces,  they  did  not  aug- 
ment the  reputation  he  had  already  acquired  ; 
yet  "  Le  Dissipateur,"  not  acted  till  afttr  his 
death,  has  several  points  of  excellence.  He 
entirely  abandoned  theatrical  writing  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  and  thenceforth  employed  his 
pen  in  the  service  of  religion,  and  in  combat- 
ing the  infidelity  of  the  age.  He  sent  to 
the  Mercure  Galanf  several  long  dissertations^ 
on  controversial  topics ;  and  he  composed  a 
vast  number  of  epigrams  against  unbelievers, 
of  which  he  distinguished  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred by  the  title  of  select.  If  he  did  not  add 
much  to  .his  literary  reputation  by  these  efforts, 
he  at  least  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  faith. 
Destouches  died  in  1754,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
fdur. ,  His  memory  was  honoured  with  the 
permission  of  printing  an  edition  of  his  works 
at  the  Louvre,  four  volumes  4to.  1757:  since 
reprinted  in  ten  volumes  i2mo.  As  a  comic 
writer,  he  is  reckoned  to  be  inferior  to  Regnard 
in  gaiety  and  humour,  to  Moliere  in  truth  and 
nature,  and  in  unforced  pleasantry  ;  but  in^  the 
opinion  of  many'  he  deserves  a  place  next  to 
them.  He  surpasses  them  in  the  morality  and 
decorum  of  his  pieces  j  and  he  had  the  art^ 
which  so  few  have  since  possessed,  of  attaining 
the  pathetic,  without  losing  that  vis  comica 
which  is  the  essential  character  of  this  species 
of  composition.  He  also  well  understood 
stage-effect  and  the  manage ttient  of  plot,  and 
wrote  in  a  pure  and  natural  style.  His  pieces 
have  been  relished  by  foreigners  as  well  as  by 
natives,  as  his  portraitures  have  been  drawn 
from  human  nature  in  general,  rather  than 
from  its  peculiar  modifications  by  fashion  and 
country.  D^Alernbert  Eloges  Acad,  Voltaire 
Siecie  de  Louis  XIV.— h . 

DEVEREUX,  Robert,  L  earl  of  Essex,  a 
person  of  great  distinction  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  son  of  Walter  earl  of 
EsscX;,  by  a  daughter  of  sir  Francis  Knolles, 
who  was  related  to  the  queen.  He  was  bom 
in  1567,  at  Netherwood  in  Herefordshire.  He 
was  in  his  tenth  year  at  the  decease  of  his 
father,  who  ieft  him  in  tlie  guardianship  of 
Cecil  lord  Burleigh.  He  inherited  a  consider- 
able estate,  though  diminished  by  his  father's 
ill-repaid  exertions  for  the  public  service  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  friends  of  his  family  were 
numerous  and  powerful.  '  At  the  age  01  twelve 
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he  was  sent  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  strictly  educated  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Dr.  Whitgift,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.    After  an  abode  of  four  years  at  the 
university,  he  spent  some  time  in  retirement  at 
his  seat  in  Wales,  and  at  that  period  displayed 
none  of  the  fire  and  ambition  which  afterwards 
distinguished   him.     In  his  seventeenth  year, 
however,  he  was  introduced  at  court,  where  he 
was  received  with  much  favour,  as  well  on  ac- 
count pf  his  personal  qualifications,  as  his  con- 
nection with,  the  favourite,  the  carl  of  Leicester, 
who   had   married   his   mother.     In   158c  he 
accompanied  that  nobleman  to  Holland,  where, 
in   the  next  year,   he  so  rtiuch  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Zutphcn,  as. to   be 
created  a  knight-banneret  in  the  camp.     On 
his  return  he  was  made  master  of  tlie  hors^  in 
the  place  of  the  carl  of  Leicester  advanced  to 
the  post  of  high-steward.    In  1588,  when  the 
queen  assembled  ah  army  at  Tilbury  to  resist 
ttie  Spanish  invasion,  the  earl  of  Essex  was 
appointed  general  of  the  horse ;  and  he  was 
soon  after  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  gar- 
ter.    This  course  of  elevation  had  its  natural 
tSect  upon  tlie  mind  of  a  young  man,  of  in- 
fjpiring  a  headstrong  and.  presumptuous  spirit. 
'rhis  ne  displayed  by  a '  quarrel  with  Charles 
Blount,  afterwards  lord  Mountjoy,  his  rival  in 
the  queen's  favour,  which  occasioned  a  duel. 
Essex  received  a  wound  in  the  knee  ;  and  the 
queen,  who  loved  to  see  the  haughty  humbled, 
said  on  the  occasion,  that  it  was  fit  some  one 
or  other  should  take  him  down,  of  there  would 
be  no  ruling  him*    It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
rivals  that  they  afterwards   became  intimate 
friends.   In  1580  he  gave  proof  of  his  cnterpris-, 
ing,    and  at    the  same   time    uncontrollable, 
disposition,  by  joining,  without  leave,  an  ex- 
pedition under,  the  conduct  of  sir  John  Norris 
and  sir  Francis  Drake,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing Don  Antonio  to  the  throne  of  Portugal. 
The  attempt  was  not  successful,  but  the  earl 
had  occasion  to  exhibit  his  courage,  and  that 
spirit  of  chivalry  which  accompanied  the  va- 
lour of  the  age.     While  skirmishing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lisbon,    he  challenged  by 
sound   of  trumpet  the  governor,  or  any  per- 
son of  equal  quality  with  himself,  to  single 
combat.    The  queen,  who  expressed  high  dis- 
pleasure for  his  undutiful  departure,  was  soon 
reconciled   to  him;   and  bestowed  upon  him 
marks  of  favour  unusual  from  her,  in  various 
grants  of  land   pf  considerable  value.      The 
death  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  while  it  depriv- 
ed him  pf  some  support,  yet  opened  a  larger 
field  to  hit  ambuioDi  andj  by  courting  the 


puritans,  he  succeeded  to  the  place  of  head  of 
that  party.     He  made  a  private  marriage  about 
this  time  with  Frances,  only  daughter  of  ^ir 
Francis  Wakingham,  and  wi dowof  sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, with  which  the  queen  was  not  well  pleased/ 
In   1 59 1  he  wai  sent  with  a  body  of  4000 
rtien  to  the  assistance  of  Henry  Iv.  king  of 
France,  then  fighting  against  the  league.     He 
assisted  in  the  siege  of  Rouen,  and  exposed  his 
person  and  men  freely  5  but  for  want  of  due 
co-operation  nothmg  of  consequence  viras  efiect- 
ed.     In  one  •  of  the  actions  he  lost  his  only 
brother,  Walter  Devereux,   a  pHant  oflker. 
He  sent  an  idle  challenge  to  the  governor  of 
•Rouen,  and,  soon  after,  left  the  army  and  re- 
turned to  England,  where  his  conduct  had  been 
much   censured*.      Among    other  things,   his 
conferring  knighthood  upon  a  number  of  his 
ofiicers  gave  great  oflbnc^  to  the  queen,  who 
observed,  that  he  would  have  done  well  to  have 
built  alms-houses  to  lodge  them  ih.     He  vindi- 
cated   himself    however,    and    retained     the 
queen's  favour,  who  soon  after  created  him  a 
privy-counsellor.     In  1596  he  was  appointed 
joint  commander  with  lord  Howard,  high-ad- 
miral of  England,  in  an  expedition  to  the  coast 
of  Spain.     Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  several 
other  distinguished  commanders,  were  in  the 
armament,  which  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful that  in  those  times  had  been  fitted  out. 
The  fleet  arrived  off  Cadiz^  and  after  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  lanld,  it  was  resolved  to  steer  into 
the  harbour,  and  attack  the  ships  of  war  lying 
'  there.'    Essex,  who  was  the  chief  adviser  of 
this  bold  measure,  was  so  bveijoycd  when  it 
was  determined  upon,  tliat  he  threw  his  hat  into 
the  sea.     He  joined  in  the  naval  attack  among, 
the  foremost,  though  contrary  to  his  promise  to 
the  admiral,  and  afterwards  landed  a  body  of 
men  Jit  the  point,  and  led  them  on  to  the^  storm 
of  the  place.     Their  valour  was  irresistible; 
and  the  htunanity  of  Essex  in  stopping  the 
slaughter  as   soon  zs  the  town  was  gained, 
'  and  his  courtesy  in  the  treatment  of  his  pri- 
soners,   were  not  less  conspicuous  than  his 
bravery  in  action.     A  rich  plunder  was  obtain- 
ed in  the  city,  and  an  immense  loss  was  incur- 
red by  the  Spaniards,  who  burpt  all  their  ship- 
ping and  merchandise,  that  they  might  not  fall 
mto  the  hands  0/  the  enemy.    Essex  would 
willingly  have  kept  possession  of  Cadiz,  but 
this  intention  was  overruled.      He  proposed 
several  other  attempts  against  the  enemy,  but 
the  officers  in  general  were  satisfied  with  their 
success,  and  the  fleet  returned  home  in  triumph. 
The  earl  acquired  preat  populsTrity  from  this 
expedition!  in  which  he  had  behaved  with  di*- 
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tinguishcd  gallantry.  A  narration  of  it,  how- 
ever, which  he  published,  and  in  which  he  was 
thought  to  arrogate  to  himself  an  undue  share 
of  merit,  as  well  as  to  censure  the  other  com- 
manders unjustly,  excited  much  ill-will  against 
him  J  and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
infused  into  his  ^vereign  suspicions  of  his  de- 
signs, and  aggravated  every  cause  of  discontent 
between  them*  Still  she  preserved  a  partiality 
for  him  which  could  not  be  removed.  She  gave 
Uim  the  office  of  master  of  the  ordnance ;  and 
upon  the  rumour  of  an  intended  invasion  of  Ire- 
land by  the  Spaniards,  she  appointed  him  to  the 
chief  command  of  a  fleet  equipped  to  oppose 
them.  After  this  had  once  been  put  back  by  a 
storm,  it  sailed  again  with  the  double  purpose 
of  burning  the  Spanish  men-of-war  in  their 
harbours,  and  intercepting  their  West-India 
fleet.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  but  the 
taking  of  Fayal  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh  with  a 
separate  squadron^  which  occasioned  a  dispute 
between  him  and  the  earl  of  Essex ;  and  the 
fleet  returned  with  little  glory.  Mutual  accu- 
sations among  the  commanders  ensued,  and 
Essex  retired  for  ar  time  in  ill-humour,  which 
was  at  length  soothed  by  his  elevation  to  the 
dignity  of  earl  marshal  of  England,  December, 
1597.  In  the  next  year,  when  a  peace  with 
Spain  was  in  agitation,  it  was  much  opposed 
by  Essex,  cither  from  real. regard  to  the  inte- 
rests of  his  country,  or  the  habits  and  senti- 
ments of  a  military  man.  The  old  treasurer, 
lord  Burleigh,  was  greatly  displeased  at  his  op- 
position, and,  after  some  warm  debate,  drew 
out  a  Prayer-book,  from  which  he  read  to  Essex, 
*'  Men  of  blood  shall  not  live  out  half*  their 
days.**  Essex,  on  this  occasion,  knowing  that 
he  was  defamed  to  the  public  as  an  enemy  to 
peace,  drew  up  an  eloquent  apology  for  him- 
self, addressed  to  his  intimate  friend  Anthony 
Bacon.  On  the  death  of  Burleigh,  he  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  chancellorship  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  About  this  time  a  sin- 
frular  incident  took  place,  which  strongly  marks 
lis  character  and  that  of  the  queen,  and  pro- 
bably had  no  small  influence  over  his  after-for- 
tune. A  private  council  was  held  upon  'the 
choice  of  a  proper  person  to  be  sent  as  gover- 
nor of  Ireland.  Essex  proposed  sir  George 
.  Garew,  but  the  queen  was  more  inclined  to  sir 
William  Knolles,  The  dispute  became  warm, 
and  Essex,  unable  to  persuade  her  majesty, 
contemptuously  turned  hb  back  upon  ^  her. 
provoked  at  tnis  insolence,  she,  in  her  usual 
coarse  manner,  bade  him  "  Go  and  be  hanged,*' 
and  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear»    He -imme- 


diately clapped  his  hand  ppon  his  sword,  and 
swore  he  neither  could  nor  lyould  put  up  with 
such  an  aflront,  which  he  would  not  have  taken 
from  king  Henry  VIII.  himself.  The  lord  ad- 
miral interposed,  and  Essex  withdrew  in  high 
wrath.  The  breach  was  violent,  and  the  lord- 
keeper  Egerton  wrote  a  very  prudential  letter 
to  the  earl,  advising  hitn  to  make  his  submis* 
sion.  Essex  returned  a  spirited  and  vety  cha- 
racteristic answer,  marked  with  starts  of  pas- 
sion, and  sentiments  of  freedom  uncommon  at 
the  rime.  «<  When  the  vilest  of  indignities  arc 
done  unto^me,"  says  he,  "  doth  religion  enforce 
me  to  sue  ?  What,  catinot  princes  err  ?  Cannot 
subjects  receive  wrong  ?  is  an  earthly  power 
or  authority)  infinite  ?  Pardon  me,  pardon  mc> 
my  good  lord,  I  can  never  subscribe  to  these 
pnnciples.'*  In  conclusion,  however,  he  waa 
induced  to  make  acknowledgments,  which  re- 
stored him  to  apparent  favour,  though  tfiere  is 
reason  to  believe  that  his  violence  was  never 
forgotten  by  the  queen- 

The  troubles  in  Ireland  from  the  rebellion  of 
Tyrone  at  this  time  continuing,  it  was  proposed 
to  send  over  a  new  governor;  and  they  wha 
were  jealous  of  Essex's,  influence  at  home,  pro- 
moted his  apjpointment  to  that  post^  With 
some  hesitation  he  accepted  the  otkr,  as  the 
likeliest  means  to  retrieve  his  credit  and  obli* 
teratc  the  memory  of  late  events ;  but  his  con- 
flicts of  mind  on  the  occasion  may  be  com* 
Erehended  from  the  Jetter  he  wrote  to  the  qcieca 
efore  his  departure,  which,  for  the  energetic 
expression  of  internal  anguish,  is  scarcely  to  be 
paralleled.  It  begins,  **  From  a  mind  delight- 
ing in  sorrow,  from  spirits  wasted  with  passion,, 
from  a  heart  torn  in  pieces  with  care,  grief,  and 
travel ;  from  a  man  that  hateth  himself,  and  alt 
things  else  that  keep  him  alive  ^  what  service 
can  your  Majesty  expect,  since  any  service  past 
deserves  no  more  than  banishment  and  pro- 
scription to  the  cursedest  of  all  islands  P'  With 
such  an  ill-omened  disposition  did  he  assume  a 
government,  rendered  more  considerable  inT 
powers,  forces,  and  appointments,  than  it  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
He  was  attended  out  of  London  by  a  great 
crowd  of  people  and  many  of  the  nobility,  and 
arrived  in  Ireland  iti  April,  i599«  By  tne  in- 
terested advice  of  the  Irish  council,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  march  into  Monster  in  order  to  quelF 
a  rebellion  there,  before  he  proceeded  into> 
Ulster  against  Tyrone.  This  was  a  fatal  errot;, 
for  though  he  soon  brought  Munster  to  a  tem- 

Eorgry  submission,  yet  his  troops  were  greatljic 
arassed  with  fatigue  and  sickness,,  and  upo^; 
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•his  return  to  Dublia  were  much  diminished  in 
number.  A  party  of  them  were  also  disgrace- 
fully routed  in  an  encounter,  with  which  Essex 
was  so  much  provoked,  that  though  his  natural 
temper  was  not  cruel,  he  thought  fit  to  practise 
the  severe  discipline  of  decimating  the  fug'tives. 
He  obtained  a  reinforcement  from  England,  and 
then  marched  against  Tyrone,  with  a  small  and 
..dispirited  army.  Finding  himself  unable  to 
effect  any  thing  of  consequence,  he  agreed  to 
hold  a  conference  with  the  Irish  chief,  which 
was  followed  by  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  pro- 
posals of  peace.  The  news  of  these  transac- 
tions, so  contrary  to  the  great  expectations 
which  had  been  formed  in  England,  and  had 
been  fostered  by  the  boasts  of  Essex  himself, 
wiis  received  by  the  queen  and  her  council  with 
.high  displeasure,  and  several  sharp  letters  passed 
on  both  sides.  Es^ex  resolved  to  give  up  his 
command,  and  at  one  time  had  entertained  the 
desperate  design  of  bringing  part  of  his  army 
with  him  to  England.  From  this  he  was  dis- 
suaded ;  but,  still  determined  to  confront  his 
enemies  at  home,  he  left  Ireland  contrary  to 
the  express  Vommands  of  his  mistress,  and 
hastened  to  the  court.  Arriving  totally  unex- 
pected, he  directly  went  up  stairs  to  the  pre- 
.sence-chamber,  stained  as  he  was  with  travel, 
and  finding  the  queen  in  her  bed-chamber  newly 
risen,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  made  his  apology, 
and  was  received  more  graciously' than  he  could 
hav^  expected.  But  this  was  only  the  effect  of 
the  surprise  consequent  upon  his  sudden  appear- 
ance. He  was  soon  after  treated  with  harsh- 
ness, committed  to  private  custody,  examined 
with  rigour  before  the  council,  and  suspended 
from  all  his  employments,  except  that  of  master 
X)f  the  horse.  He  received  all  these  cJMStise- 
ments  with  great  submission,  though  the  in- 
ward struggle  with  his  haughty,  spirit  was  such 
as  to  throw  him  into  a  disease,  in  which  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  favoured,  with  some 
extraordinary  tokens  of  the  queen's  remaining 
regard,  wliich,  ittdecd,  had  always  seemed  lo 
partake  of  an  amorous  passion.  He  was  at 
length  set  at  liberty,  and  might  still  have  betn 
a  favourite,  had  not  the  queen's  refusal  of  re- 
newing to  him  a  gainful  monopoly  of  sweet 
wines,  thrown  him  into  such  an  irri tuition  as  to 
disregard  all  the  suggestions  of  prudence.  He 
listened  to  the  dangerous  counsels  of  CufFe, 
who  had  been  his  SLcre'ary  in  Ireland,  a  rtian 
of  a  daring  and  arrogant  character ;  cultivated 
.the  friendship  of  disaffected  persons  ;  and  in- 
dulged himself  in  freedoms  of  speech  respect- 
ing the  queen.     One  of  his  expressions,  Nvhich 


was.  repeated  to  her,  and  could  never  be  for^ 
gotten,  was,  "  That  the  queen  grew  old  anil 
cankered,  and  that  her  mind  was  become  as 
crooked  as  her  carcase."  He  also  carried  on  a 
secret  correspondence  with  James  king  of  Scot- 
land, the  object  of  which  was  to  procure  a 
public  declaration  of  his  right  of  succession  to 
the  English  throne ;  and  he  even  would  have 
engaged  his  friend  lord  Mountjoy,  deputy  of 
Ireland,  to  bring  over  troops  in  order  to  com- 
pel this  measure.  But  his  zeal  in  this  matter, 
irpprudent  as  it  might  be,  seems  completely  to 
acquit  him  of  any  intension  to  claim  the  crown 
for  himself,  with  which  he  has  been  charged  ; 
though  it  appears  that  some  of  his  sanguine 
"partisans  did  mention  him  among  the  pretenders 
to  the  succession,  in  virtue  oJF  his  maternal 
descent.  When  his  own  imprudences  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  ill  offices  of  his  enemies  on 
the  other,  had  brought  his  fortune  to  a  crisis, 
and  he  was  become  ripe  for  the  most  desperate 
projects,  a  conspiracy  -was  Formed  in  his  coun- 
cil of  iriends  to  seize  on  the  queen's  person, 
remove  his  enemies,  and  settle  a  new  plan  of 
government.  Sorhe  circumstances  inducing  him 
to  believe  that  this  was  discovered,  his  remain- 
ing resource  was  to  endeavour  to  raise  in  his 
favour  the  city  of  London,  where  he  flattered 
himself  with  being  extremely  popular.  The 
queen,  being  informed  of  his  design,  sent  the 
lord -keeper  Egerton,  with  other  persons  of 
rank,  to  Essex-house,  in  order  "to  confer  with 
him.  They  found  there  a  number  of  persons 
in  arms,  and  were  themselves  detained  as  prison- 
ers, while  the  earl,  accompanied  by  some  noble* 
men  and  about  two  hundred  gentlemen  went 
into  the  city.  Such  had  been  the  previbus  mea- 
sures taken  there,  th  it  instead  of  being  joined, 
he  found  himsr^lf  publicly  proclaimed  a  traitor, 
and  the  streL:ts  barricaded  against  his  return,* 
Making  his  way  to  the  river's  side  with  his 
principal  followers,  he  got  back  in  boats  to  his 
house  in  the  Strand,  where  he  was  soon  in- 
vested by  the  queen's  forces,  and  obliged  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  He  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  with  his  chief  adherent  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  and  a  jury  of  peers  was  appoint- 
ed for  their  trial.  Their  guilt  was  easily  proved, 
sentence  was  pronounced,  and  Essex  received 
it  like  a  man  prepared  for  his  fate.  "  If  (said 
he)  her  majesty  had  pleased,  this  body  of  mine 
might  have  done  her  better  service  ;  however, 
I  shall  be  glad  if  it  may  prove  serviceable  to 
her  any  way."  As  he  had  always  a  strong  sense 
of  religion,  which  was  now  enforced  by  the 
prospect  of  another  worldy  his  chaplains  were 
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employed  to  draw  from  hlfn  a  full  confession  of 
all  his  practices,  and  a  disclosure  of  his  accom- 
plices ;  and .  so  conkientious  was  he  in  this 
point,  that  he  involved  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons in  suspicion  and  danger  who  were  but 
slightly  or  distantly  associated  in  his  projects. 
The  queen  was  long  irresolute  on  signing  the 
warrant  for  his  execution,  and  seemed  to  wait 
for  his  application  for  mercy  j  but  his  enemies 
informed  her  that  it  was  his  wish  to  die,  and  she 
was  led  to  considtr  his  silence  as  a  mark  of  ob- 
stinacy. Yet  a  story  has  obtained  credit  con- 
cerning his  sending  to  her  a  ring,  which  she 
had  given  him  during  the  height  of  his  favour, 
as  a  pledge,  on  the  return  of  which,  she  would 
pardon  any  offence  he  might  commit.  This 
ring,  it  is  said,  the  unhappy^  man  entrusted  to 
the  countess  of  Nottingham,  his  relation,  but. 
the  wife  of  his  capital  enemy  the  admiral,  who 
would  not  suffer  her  to  deliver  it  \  and  thereby 
the  protfcrcd  clemency  was  frustrated.  It  is 
added,  that  the  countess  having  upon  her  death- 
bed confessed  the  secret  to  the  quceh,  she  was 
violently  disturbed,  and  told  her  "  that  God 
might  forgive  her,  but  she  never  could,"  and 
that  Elizabeth  thenceforth  gave  herself  up  to 
that  fixed  melancholy  which  preyed  upon  her 
tilUier  death.  The  earl  of  Essex  was  executed 
within  the  Tower,  on  February  25,  1601.  He 
met  his  fate  not  with  terror,  but  with  all  the 
contrition  and  humiliation  of  spirit  which  his 
religious  sentiments  inspired  ;  and  the  divines 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  directed  him  in 
every  part  of  t^hc  hist  ceremonial.  He  suffered 
in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  cha- 
racter was  adorned  with  many  splendid  virtues. 
He  was  brave,  generous,  open,  and  affectionate  5 
but  at  the  same  time  rash,  violent,  and  pre- 
sumptuous. His  talents  were  considerable,  but 
he  displayed  more  vi;;our  in  action  than  judg- 
ment in  counsel,  and  he  too  readily  gave  way 
to  the  direction  of  those  who  had  obtained  an 
ascendancy  over  him.  He  was  a  friend,  and 
patron  of  literature.  He  erected  a  monument 
to  Spenser,  gave  an  estate  to  Uacon  (for  which 
he  was  basely  requited),  and  took  into  his  ser- 
vice Wotton  and  other  men  of  learning.  He 
himself  wrote  well  in  prose,  antl  attempted 
verse,  though  with  indifferent  succes..  His 
.  memory  has  always  been  popular,  and  h's  un- 
fortunate end  has  been  the  subject  of  four  dif- 
ferent tragedies.    'Hume's  Hist,  of  Engl,     Bhg, 

DEVEREUX,  Robert,  II.  earl  'of  Essex, 
son  to  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1592.  As 
early  as  his  tenth  year  he  -'was  entered  at 
TVIerton  college,  Oxford,  under  the  particular 


care  of  the  warden,  Henry  Saville,  who  had 
been  his  father's  intimate  friend.  King  James 
restored  him  to  his  hereditary  honours,  in  1603. 
His  disposition  was  serious,  and  his  spirit  high  5 
of  which  last  he  is  said  to  have  given  an  indi- 
cation on  a  juvenile  quarrel  with  prince  Henry,* 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  a  familiarity. 
Some  dispute  arose  between  them  at  a  match 
at  tennis,  which  provoked  the  prince  to  call 
him  the  son  of  a  traitor.  Essex  retaliated  by. 
breaking  his  head  with  his  racket;  and  the 
king  was  obliged  to  interfere  in  restonng  peace 
between  them.  '1  trough  tlie  medidtion  of  the 
earl  of  Salisbury  he  was  betrothed  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  lady  Frances  Howard,  second  daugh- 
ter to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  then  one  year  younger. 
As  the  couple  were  not  of  age  to  cohabit  to- 
gether,'the  carl  of  Essex  was  sent  upon  his 
travels.  On  his  return,  the  marriage  was  con- 
summated ;  but  the  affections  of  the  young 
countess  had  been  estranged  from  her  husband, 
and  wore  fixed  upon  the  kuig's  great  and  worth- 
less favourite,  Car,  afterwards  earl  of  Somer- 
set. The  consequence  was  a  scandalous  suit, 
instituted  by  the  countess  .igainst  her  husband, 
on  the  ground  of  frigidity,  which,  by  means 
of  the  king's  nice  distinction  of  impotenUa  versus 
hanCf  produced  a  divorce ;  and  ihe  lady  was 
afterwards  married  in  presence  of  the  court  to 
the  favourite.  The  disgraced,  carl  retired  to 
his  country-seat,  and  passed  some  years  in  rural 
amusements  and  festivities.  Wearied  at  length 
with  inaction,  in  1620  he  joined  the  end  of 
Oxford  in  a  military  expedition  to  the  Pala- 
tinate, where  tliey  served  with  companies  of 
their  own  raising  under  sir  Horatio  Vere.  In 
162 1  they  served  in  Holland  under  prince 
Maurice.  They  returned  to  England  in  the 
winter,  and  Essex  appeared  as  an  oppositionist 
in  parliament.  This  conduct,  and  his  rou^;^! 
soldier-like  deportment,  caused  him  to  be  coldly 
looked  upon  at  court,  which  attached  l.im  the 
more  to  foreign  service.  He  commanded  one 
of  the  regiments  raised  in  England  for  the  ' 
United  iStates  in  1624.  I'hough  no  great  actions 
were  performed  by  the  English  auxiliaries,  who 
sufllrf^d  much  from  sickuess,  Es^ex  acquired 
experience,  and  distinguished  himself  amoifg 
tilt  nobility  of  the  time.  After  the  accession  • 
of  Charles  I.  he  was  employed  as  vice-admiral 
in  an  expedition  against  Sp.iin,  which  proved 
unsuccessful.  In  1626  he  ni.dc  another  cand- 
paign  in  the  Low-couimics.  He  in^irrir'd  for  a 
second  wife  the  daughter  of  st  Wiiiiam  PauLet,  . 
but  this  liKewi'/i  was  a  short-lived  connection, 
the  lady's  conduct  causing  a  divorce  within  t\^o 
yeara.    After  tliis  period  the  carl  renounced  the 
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fair  sex,  and  deroted  himself  to  t^ft  cares  of 
public  life.  Though  he  appears  to  have  been 
very  different  in  temper  from  his  father,  he  fol- 
lowed his  example  in  courting  popularity,  and 
niaking  friends  among  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  the  puritan  ministers.  In  1635  he  was 
again  appointed  to  the  second  comniiind  of  a 
fleet,  which  was  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of 
asserting  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  against 
France  and  Holland.  When  the  Scotch  re- 
bellion br.oke  out  in  1639,  the  earl  of  Essex 
was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  sent 
•  against  them.  He  took  possession  of  Berwick, 
and  avoided  all  concern  in  the  pacification  which 
ensued  j  yet  his  services  were  coldly  received  by 
the  court,  and  he  had  no  cqmmand  in  the  ex- 
pedition renewed  next  year  againft.the  Scots. 
When  pppular  measures  were  thought  necessary 
iyj  tiie  king  to  quell  the  rising  discontents,  Essex 
was  sworn  into  due  privy-council,  and  in  1641 
was  created  lord-chamberlain  of  the  household. 
At  this  period,  such  was  his  consequence  that 
both  parties  seemed  desirous  of  gaining  him. 
The  king,  on  his  visit  to  Scotland,  appointed 
Xssex  to  be  lieutenant-general  of  all  )iis  forces 
south  of  Trent  5  the  house  of  lords  made  him 
chairman  of  their  standing  committee ;  and 
after  the  king's  return,  when  the  people  began 
to  be  tumultuous,  tlie  house  of  commons  desired 
to  have  a  guard  from  the  city  under  the  com- 
mand of  this  nobleman.  When  the  rashness 
of  the  king's  measures  had  made  It  expedient 
for  him  to  retire  from  the  capital,  and  he  re- 
quired his  household  servants  to  follow  him, 
the  earls  of  Holland  and  Essex  pleaded  in  ex- 
cuse their  obligations  to  attend  in  their  places 
as  peers  v  and,  on  that  account,  they  were  de- 
prived of  their  employments.  This  hasty  step 
^ems  to  have  fixed  him  in  opposition  to  the 
court )  and  by  artfully  inflaming  his  resentment, 
he  was  induced  in  July,  1642,  to  accept  the 
post  of  general  of  the  parliamentary  army.  It 
IS  probabte  that  when  he  thus  engaged  in  the 
party  which  was  reprobated  by  the  body  of  no- 
bility in  the  kingdom,  he  believed  the  dispute 
between  the  king  and  parllameni  might  be  ter- 
minated without  any  radical  change  of  the  con- 
ttitution  in  church  or  state,  to  which,  in  its 
true  principles,  he  seems  ever  to  have  preserved 
an  attachment. 

The  military  achievements  of  the  carl  of 
Essex  belong  to  history,  and- we  shall  here  only 
touch  upon  them.  He  fought  with  the  king  in 
person  at  Edge-hill,  where  each  side  claimed 
;the  victory,  and  neither  seems  to  have  displayed 
much  generalship.  In  the  next  yeat  he  took 
Reading,  raised  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  and 


fought  the  first  tattle  of  Newburjr,  which  was 
undecisive.  In  1644  he  marched  into  the  west, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  the  king;  and 
having  been  persuaded  to  proceed  to  Cornwall^ 
he  was  blocked  up  in  such  a  manner,  that  after 
his  horse. had  broke  through,  he  himself  with 
his  principal  officers  escaped  by  ^ea,  leaving  the 
infantry  to  capitulate.  Though  after  this  period 
he  was  still  treated  with  great  external  respect, 
yet  it  appears  that  his  indifferent  success,  and 
the  constant  inclination  he  shewed  for  peace 
upon  reasonable  terms,  destroyed  his  influence 
with  the  more  determined  party  which  was  now 
rising,  and  of  which  Cromwell  was  the  soul. ' 
Sickness  prevented  his  presence  in  the  second 
battle  of  Newbury.  The  self-denying  ordi- 
nance which  followed  threw  him  out  of  com- 
mand; and  in  April,  1645,  ^^  resigned  his  com- 
mission, not  without  visible  discontent.  To 
soothe  his  mortification,  the  parliament  voted 
that  he  should  be  I'aised  to  the  dukedom,  and 
hiVe  a  grant  of  ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
but  neither  of  these  took  place.  He  died  of  a 
sudden  illness  in  September,  1646,  at  Essex- 
house  in  the  Strand,  and  was  buriedin  West- 
minster-abbey with  a  public  funeral.  He  left 
no  posterity.     Biog*  Britan. — A. 

DEUS  DEDIT,  .or  God's  Gift,  pope,  suc- 
•  ceeded  Boniface  IV.  in  the  see  of  Rome,  in  the 
year  6r4,  and  reigned  little  more  than  three 
years.  We  learn  no  farther  particulars  con- 
cerning him  than  that  he  was  a  native  of  Rome, 
and  son  of  Stephen,  a  stibdeacon  in  that  church ; 
that  his  election  to  the  pontificate  was  unani- 
mous, and  his  life  exemplarily  pious,  virtuous, 
and  benevolent.  In  the  catholic  legends,  in- 
deed, some  miracles  are  attributed  to  him,  which 
we  shall  not  waste  our  paper  in  disputing  or  re- 
cording. Platina  de  Vit.  Pont.  Bower*  Moreri. 
-M. 

D'EWES,  sir  Symonds,  an  industrious  an- 
tiquary, born  in  1602,  at  Coxden  in  Dorset- 
shire, was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good 
estate  in  the  county  of  SaK>lk.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  St* 
John's  college,  and  early  began  to  make  collec- 
tions of  materials  for  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try. .In  cqmpiline  these  he  was  so  diligent, 
tliat  at  the^  age  of  thirty  he  had  completed  his 
principal  work,  the  *•  Journals  of  theParliamcnts 
under  Elizabedi,"  and  had  enabled  himself  (as 
he  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  archbishop  U8her% 
to  correct  Camden's  Britannia  in  almost  every 
page : — ^a  vaunt  which  has  brousKt  upon  him 
some  sarcastic  censures  from  me  admirers  of 
that  eminent  antiquary.  In  1639  he  was  made 
high-sheriff  for  tne  county  of  Sufiblk,  iiaving 
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been  some  tune  before  honoured  with  knight- 
hood. He  was  elected  a-  representative  for  the 
borough  of  Sudbury^  in  the  parliament  of  1640, 
usually  called  the  long  parliament.  A  dispute 
concerning  the  precedence  of  names  in  a  bill, 
between  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  induced  him 
to  make  a  speech  in  tlic  house  in  favour  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  latter,  which  will  probably  at 
the  present  time  appear  a  piece  of  pedantic  tri- 
fling, but  which,  together  with  his  political 
party,  has  drawn  upon  him  the  serious  fndig- 
nation  of  the  Oxford  antiquaries.  This  speech 
was  published  by  him  in  1642.  Sir  Symonds 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1 64 1 5  he,  however, 
adhered  to  the  parliament  at  the  breaking*out  of 
the  civil  war,  and  took  the  solemn  league  and  ^ 
covenant.  When  the  house  was  purged  in  1648, 
he  was  one  of  the  expelled  members)  ?.nd 
tliencefbrth  he  devoted  himself  to  a  retired  and 
Jiterary  life,  employing  himself  in  copying  re- 
cords and  other  ancient  documents,  and  in  col- 
lecting coins  and  manuscripts.  He  did  not, 
however,  long  survive,  dying  in  1650,  at  the 
age  of  forty-eight.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
vain  man,  and  he  certainly  was  devoid  .of  taste^ 
and  possessed  little  judgment.  But  he  was  com- 
municative of  sudh  knowledge  as  he  had,  and 
patronised  those  who  pursued  similar  sttudies 
with  his  own.  The  only  work  by  which  he  is 
remembered,  is  Entitled  "  The  Journals  of  all 
the  Parliaments  during  the  Reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, both  of  the  House  of  Lords  an3  Hpuse 
of  Commons,  collected  by  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes, 
of  S tow-hall  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  Knight 
and  Baronet.  Revised  and  published  by  Paul 
Bowes  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq."  Lond^ 
1682,  fol.     Bhg.  Britan^ — ^A. 

DEZALUER  D'ARGENVILLE;  Anto- 
NY- Joseph,  a  valuable  writer  in  natural  history 
and  the  polite  arts,  was  born  in  Parts,  in  whicn 
XHty  he  had  a  place  of  master  of  accounts.  He 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  foreign  countries, 
particularly  in  Italy,  where  he  formed  a  taste 
for  painting,  as  well  from  practice,  as  from 
studying  the  works  of  the  principal  artists.  He 
was  connected  with  nien  ot  science  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Koyal  Society  of  LonHon,  and  the  Academy  of 
.Sciences  at  Moritpellier.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
•  1766.  Besides  the  articles  "  Hydrographie" 
and  "  Jardii^age"  in  the  French  Encyclopedia, 
he  wrote  **  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Qar- 
'dening,'*  1747,  4to. ;  "  Conchyliology,  or  a 
Treatise  of  the  Nature  of  Shells,"  i757>  two 
vols.  4to.  This  is  his  most  valued  work  in  na- 
.  tural  history  :  he  founds  his  arrangement  on  the 
external  form  of  shells,  according  .to  which  he 
<ilasses  them  as  univalve,  bivalve,  aiid  raulti 

VOL.  in. 


valve ;  and  throws  thep  into  tlie  divisions  of 
shells  of  the  sea,  of :>fresh  water,  and  of  the 
land  :  to  tliis  work  he  added  "  Zoomorphose,** 
or  a  representation  of  the  living  animals  which 
inhabit  sheDs,  1757,  4to.  In  mineralogy  he 
wrote  in  Latin  **  An  Enumeration  of  tlie  Fos- 
sils in  the  different  Provinces  of  France;**  and? 
**  Orythologie,  or  a  Treatise  on  Fossils,"  I755> 
4to.  His  biography  of  painters  is  a  work 
well  knov^ii,  and  considerably  esteemed.  It 
is  entitled,  **  Abrege  de  la  Vie  des  plus  fa-  . 
meux  Peintres,  avec  leurs  Portt-aits,  &c."  first 
printed  in  1745,  and  in  an  improved  form,  ia 
1 762,  three  vols.  4to.  and  four  vols.  8vo.  •  Hia 
son,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Ro- 
chelle,  has  publislied  t^'^o  volumes  on  the' lives  of 
architects  and  sculptors,  as  a  conrinustfbn  of 
this  work.  Eloge  de  M.  Dezallier,  .  Bomare 
Diet.  d'Uist.  Natur.     Holier  BibL  Anntotfu-rA, 

DIAGORAS,  sumamed  the  Aihcht^  a  phi-y  . 
losopher  of  tlie  eleatic  sect,  was  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Melos.  He  was  sold  as  a  captive  iu 
his  youth,  and  redeemed  by  Democritus,  whq 
bestowed  upon  him  the  advantages  of  a  learnecj 
education,  and  trained  -him  up  in  the  study  of 
his  own  distinguishing  principles.  After  hav- 
ing embraced  the  doctrine,  that  atoms  and  a 
vacuum  are  the  first  principles  of  all  things, 
and  are  both  infinite,  his  mind  was  led,  bv  no 
very  difficult  process,  fo  reject  all  belief  nn  ^ 
Deity,  as  inconsistent  with  the  system  which 
he  had  adopted.  His  hasty  and  absurd  conclut 
sion,  when  in  a  particular  instance  he  saw  a 
perjured  person  escape  punishment,  that  such 
could,  not  be  the  event  if  there  were  any 
Providence  or  Deity,  was  what  might  naturally 
be  expected  from  a  person  who  had  indulged 
hia  preconceived  opinions.  Vanity,  and  a  fond- 
ness for  one  of  his  literary  productions,  ctf 
which  he  had  been  robbed,  and  could  not  rer 
cover,  are  reported  to  have  contributed  in  girini^ 
a  turn  to  his  min4  in  favour  of  atheistic  .senti* 
ments.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  became  a  bold 
and  open  denyer  of  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  Prpr 
vidence,  and  spake  of  the  gods  and  all  religious 
ceremonies  with  ridicule  aiid  contempt.  By 
the  freedom  and  indecency  of  his  language  h^ 
drew  on  Jiimself  the  indignation  of  the  people 
of  Athens,  where  he  philosophised,  and  wa* 
summoned  to  give  an  account  of  his  .doctrine 
in  the  courts  of  judicature.  But  knowing  the 
severity  of  the  Athenian  laws  against  persons 
convicted'  of  atheism,  h&  thought  it  most  pru- 
dent ^o  abscond ;  when  a  dqcree  was  issued, 
and  inscribed  upon  a  brasen  column,  by  which 
a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  t}ie reward  of 
.a  talent  offered  to  any-on^  who  should  kill  hin), 
or  of  two  talents  to  any  one  who  slipuld  bring 
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him  alive  before  his  judges.  This  decree  was 
issued  in  the  ninety-first  olympiad,  or  the  year 
ii(J  B.C.  Such  a  mode  or  proscription,  How- 
ever, was  not  the  proper  method  of  counteract- 
ing the  dangerous  influence  of  his  principles* 
It  might  terrify  others  from  openly  avowing 
them,  but  it  could  not  produce  a  conviction  of 
their  falsity.  Cool  reasoning  and  philosophic 
aif  uments  were  the  proper  weapons  with  which 
he  should  have  been  assailed :  and  these  would 
have  proved  effectual  in  demolishing  his  impious 
systetii.  Of  the  future  fate  of  Diagoras  there 
are  difierent  accounts.  According  to  some 
writers,  after  escaping  from  Athens,  he  took 
shipping,  and  was  cast  away.  According  to 
others,  he  was  for  some  time  a  fugitive  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Attica,  and  at  last  fled  to  Co** 
rinth,  where  Jie  died-  Notwithstanding  his 
atheism,  he  is  reported  to  have  drawn  up  a 
code  of  just  and  useful  laws,  which  were  adopt- 
ed by  Nicodorus,  the  legislator  of  the  Manti- 
ncans.  Of  the  diflFerent  stories  concerning  him, 
'  one  only  appears  to  us  deserving  of  bein^  men- 
tioned, as  it  holds  out  a  lesson  against  impro* 
per  conclusions  froni  the  onnmon  course  of 
providence.  Being  on  shipboard  during  a  vio« 
lefit  storm,  the  sailors  began  to  consider  their 
situation  as  a  judgment  inflicted  on  them  by 
Heaven,  and  plainly  told  him  that  they  deserved 
it  for  having  received  so  impious  a  person  into 
their  vessel.  Upon  which  Diagoras  pointed  out 
to  them  other  vessels  that  were  in  equal  dan- 
ger, and  asked  them  whether  they  thought  that 
each  of  those  ships  also  carried  in  them  a  Diago- 
tas?  Suidas.  Pahric.  Bik  Gnec,  '&oL  L  p.  554. 
Bayte.  .  Enfielffs  Hist.  Phlt.  voL  7.~-M. 

DIAZ,  Bartholomew,  a  Portuguese  navi- 
gator, deserves  commemorating  as  the  disco- 
verer of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  His  distin- 
guished skill  and  resolution  caused  him  to 
©c  employed  by  king  John  II.  of  Portugal  in 
prosecuting  discoveries  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Proceeding  southwards,  in  i486,  he  traced 
tkear  a  thousand  miles  of  new  country  5  and  after 
cncounteringviolent  tempests,and  losing  the  com* 
pany  of  the  victualling  bark  which  attended  him, 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  cape  which  terminates 
^Africa;  butuie  state  of  his  ship,  and  the  mu- 
-tinous  disposition  of  his  crew,  obliged  him  to 
return  without  doubling  it.  Some  accounts, 
Indeed,  say,  that  he  did  sail  round  it ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  what  he  passed  was  some 
other  head-land,  and  that  he  only  descried  the 
real  cape,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cabo 
7orfneHto59y  Of  7he  StQnny  Cape.  He  returned 
to  Lisbon,  in  December,  1487,  after  a  voyage 
of  sixteen  months  sMid  seven  days.    From^  Ins 


who  nqw  conceived  the  cer- 
ling  the  Indies  by  that   track, 


report  the  king 

tainty  of  reacj 

named  his  discovery  Cabo  del  Bueno  Esperanzoy 

or  The  Cape  of  Good  H^e.   Mod.  Univers,  Hist. 

Robertson* s  Atmricam — A. 

DICEARCHUS/  son  of  Phidias,  an  eminent 
Greek  philosopher  and  historian^  was  a  native 
of  Messina  in  Sicily.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle,  and  composed  a  number  of  works, 
which  M%re  much  esteemed.  Cicero  speaks  of 
him  as  denying  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
soul  or  spirit  either  in  man  or  beast,  and  assert- 
ing that  the  principle  by  virtue  of  which  we  act 
and  feel  is  equally  diffused  through  all  living  bo- 
dies, nor  is  separable  from  body,  which  is  one  and 
simple,  so  organised  by  nature  as  to  live  and  per- 
ceive (Tusc.  ^esf,Lj.  He  ^rt^as  therefore,  ac- 
cording td  the  modern  term,  a  materialist.  In  an- 
other pl^ce  Cicero  quotes  his  opinion,  that  the 
race  of  jmen  is  more  destroyed  by  mutual  violence 
than  by  all  other  destructive  causes  united 
fDe  OJic.  IL).  One  of  the  most  important  of 
nis  writings  was  a  treatise,  in  three  books,  on 
the  different  people  and  cities  of  Greece,  their 
manners,  institutions,  &c.  Of  this  there  is 
either  an  epitome  or  a  considerable  fragment 
remaining.  His  account  of  the  republic  of 
Sparta  was  esteemed  so  accurate,  that  a  law 
was  made  for  its  annual  recital  in  the  hall  of 
the  Ephori>  in  presence  of  the  young  men  of 
the  city;  which  custom  was  long  observed. 
He  also  composed  a  work  on  the  measurement 
of  the  mountains  in  Peloponnesus,  of  which 
th^re  remains  a  description  of  mount  Pelion, 
printed  in  the  "  Geographije  Veter.  Script. 
Gnec.  minores.**  Other  writings  are  attributed 
to  him,  which  prove  tlie  extent  of  his  learning 
and  enquiries.  Vossii  Hist.  Grac.  Bayle*  Mo- 
reri,-*^A, 

DICENEUS,  an  Egyptian  philosopher,  who 
flourished  under  the  reim  of  Augustus.  He 
was  surnamed  Boroista^  after  a  king  of  the  Scy- 
thrans  so  called,  whom  he  taught  philosophy, 
and  to  whom  he  became  one  of  his  principal 
counsellors  and  advisers.  Although  few  parti- 
culars hdve  reached  *  us  concerning  him,  he  is 
entitled  to  respectful  remembrance,  on  account 
of  his  having  been  one  of  the  jirst  civilisers  of 
the  barbarous  Scythian  hordes.  By  his  influ- 
ence with  the  king,  and  by  his  instructions,  he 
was  the  means  or  introducing  among  them  or- 
derly government,  a  love  of  justice  and  peace, 
and  an  attention  to  the  offices  and  duties  of  re- 
ligion. He  is  reported  to  have  acquired  with 
them  so  high  a  degree  of  respect  and  venera- 
tion, that  tticy  were  induced  to  destroy  all  their 
vines,  upon  Ins  re^sentation  of  the  miscUef^ 
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and  disorders  occasioned  by  an  improper  use  of 
tbe  juice  of  the  grape.     Moreri,- — M. 

DICKINSON^  or  Dickenson,  Edmund,  a 
celebrated  English  physician  and  chemist  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  bom  at  Appleton  in 
the  county  of  Berks,  in  the  year  16^4.  His 
classical  education^he  received  9t  Eton  school, 
-M^hcnce,  in  the  year  1642,  he  was  removed  to 
Oxford,,  and  admitted  one  of  the  Eton  post- 
masters at  Merton  college*  Aiter  regularly 
taking  his  degrees>  in  arts,  he  M'as  entered  on 
the  medical  line  in  the  year  1649,  dnd  was  ad- 
nutted  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in 
physic  intheyear  1656.  -  In  the  year  1655  he 
published  a  work,  entitled  '^  Delphi  Phoenicia 
-mantes,  &c.  j"  the  object  of  which  was  to 
prove,  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  'story  of 
the  Pythian  Apollo,  and  all  that  rendered  the 
oTacle  of  Delphi  famous,  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  book  of  Joshua  in  paicticular. 
This  work  displays  a  wonderful  skill  in  the^ 
oriental  and  Greek  languages,  and  a  profound 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  is  accompanied 
with  dissertations  abounding  in  much  ingenious 
and  curious  matter.  It  procured  to  Dr.  Dick- 
inson a  very  great  reputation,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  and  impressed  Dr.  Sheldon,  after- 
wards archbishop  oi  Canterbury,  with  so  high 
a  sense  of  his  merit,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
pefsuade  him  to  take  orders,  and  to  devote  his 
talents  to  the  service  of  religion.  He  found 
him,  however,  determined  to  continue  in  the 
profession  which  he  had  already  chosen.  If 
credit, is  due  to  the  representations  of  Anthony 
Wood,  the  real  Author  of  Delphi  Phoehici- 
zantes  was  Henry  Jacob,  a  prodigy  of  learn- 
ing, but  a  careless  man,  and, totally  ignorant 
of  the  wcH-ld,  who  was  so  absorbed  m  his  lite- 
rary pursuits,  that  he  sufiered  others  to  reap 
that  fame  to  which  he  was  entitled,  by  surren- 
dering to  them  the  free  use  of  his  laborious 
productions.  We  tonfess  that  various  circum- 
stances weigh  very  strongly  in  favour  of  those 
representations  j  but  we  do  not  conceive  that 
they  will  justify  us  in  pronouncing  a  decisive 
verdict  against  Dr.  Dickiilson,  which  must  not 
only  impeach  his  ingenuity,  but  the  moral  ho- 
nesty of  hfe'  character.  Whatever  be  the  fact, 
he  enjoyed  the  credit  of  the  performance,  and 
had  the  place  of  superior  reader  of  Linacre's 
lectures  conferred  on  him  by  the  warden  and 
fellows  of  Merton  college,  in  reward  of  his 
extraordinary  metit }  which  place  he  held  for 
some  years.  After  this  he  appears  to  haVe  ap- 
plied himself  with  much  assiduity  to  tlie  study 
of  chemistry,  and  quitted  Ac  college  life  for  the 
more  contenient  practice  of  his  jprofcssioh  as  a 


giysician.  In  Ae  year  i684>  ^  ^^^  death  of 
r.  Willils,  a  physician  of  note  in  London,  Dr, 
Dickinson  was  prevailed  upon  to  remove  thither,  • 
where  he  took  Dr.  Willis's  house,  and  prac- 
tised with  great  reputation  for  many  years. 
Having  proved  successful  in  treating  the  deape '' 
nite  case  of  the  earl  of  Arlington,  lord  cham- 
berlain to  king  Charles  11.  tliat  nobleman,  oiit 
of  gratitude,  introduced  htm  to  his  majesty, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  one  of  his  physi- 
cians in  ordinary,  and  physici^^n  to  the  house* 
hold.  As  that  prince  was  a  great  lover  of  che* 
mistry.  Dr.  Dicltinson's  proficiency  i|i  the .  an* 
made  him  a  gre^t  favourite  at  court,  and  occaw 
sioned  his  being  honoured  with  much  of  hvs 
majesty's  conversation  in  the  royal  labortriory.' . 
He  retained  his  official  situations  and  the  royat 
favour  during 'ijie  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  li.  and  that  of  his  brother  and  suc- 
cessor. In  the  course  of  his  chemical  pursuits, 
he  had  become  acquainted  at^  Oxford  with  a 
French  adept  in  alchemy,  named  Theodore 
Mundanus,  who  appears  to  have  made  a  con- 
vert of  him  to  the  doctnne  of  the  fransmjitiition 
of  metals.  Whether  he  had  the  art  of  extract* 
ing  much  gold  from  the  doctor's  pilrse  we  are 
not  informed ;  but  that  he  «o  far  imposed  upon 
him  as,  *'  by  an  illustrious  demonstration,  Co 
take  from  him  all  poiiirer  olF  doubting  ai^y 
longer"  respecting  thi  truth  of  thfet  doctrine; 
may  be  learned  from*  a  work  publiAed  by  Df. 
Dickinson  in  1686,  entitied'^'Epistola  Edmundi 
Dickinson,  M.D.  &  M.R.  ad  Thcod.  Mmii 
Philosophum  adeptum,  de  Quintessentta  Phi- 
losophorum,  &e."  8vo.  The'  author  of  the 
article  from  ^hich  the  particulars  already  men- 
tioned are  taken  pronounces  this  work  to  be 
one  of  the  most  curious,  and  absolutely  th^ 
most  rational,  piece  that  ever  appeared  on  her- 
metic philosophy.  It  may  be  so :  but  we  wan4 
evidence  of  what  rfie  atithor  further  adds^  that 
"  it  is  still  highly  esteemed."  In  the  improved 
state  of  modern  science,  it  can  find  no-'admireftf 
excepting  ambng  the  ignorant  or  credulous.  S60AI 
after  the  abdi<;ation  of  king  James  II:"Dr% 
DiAinson  retired  from  practicei'iSwfeg  to  hift 
advanced  age  and  increasing  infirmities.  Hff 
continued,  however,  fcis-  literary'  artd  philoso^ 
phical  studies,  and  for  -some  years  employed 
himself  in  the  composition  of  a  laborious  wortb^ 
entitled  «  Physica  Vetus  &  Vera,  sivc  Tratftarui 
de  Natural!  Veritate  Hexaemetri  Mosaicij  &c.'* 
4to.  which  made  its  appearance  in  the  year  1702*' 
The  object  of  this  work  is\to  prove,  "that  the  me- 
thod and  mode  of  the  creation  of  the  universe, 
according  to  the  principles  of  true  philosophy,' 
are  strictly  and  concisely  iaid  down  by  Moscs.^' 
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Whatever  credit  we  are  willing  to  give  the  au- 
thor for  the  zeal  which  this  work-  displays  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  the  regard  which  it  shews 
for  tlie  interests  of  revealed  religion,  and  the 
learning  and  extensive  reading  which  it  disco- 
vers, we  can  by  no  means  consider  it  as  afibrd- 
ing  proof  of  his  proficiency  in  true  science,  or, 
U)e  solidity  of  his  judgment.  For,  at  a  time 
when  the  most  illustrious  philosophers  in  the 
kingdom  were  making  rapid  advances  to  know- 
ledge by  the  only  sure  road  of  experiment  and 
induction,  and  when  Newton  had  made  public 
his  principal  discoveries,  it  exhibits  the  author 
seeking  for  philosophy  in  the  Scriptures — which 
relate  entirely  to  other  objects — and  in  the  justly 
exploded  theories  of  antiquity  !  Besides  the  ar- 
ticles already  mentioned.  Dr.  Dickinson  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  author  of  "  Parabola 
Fhilosophica,  &c.  or  A  Journey  to  the  Mount 
of  Mercury,  by  Philaretes ;"  and  he  also  left 
behind  him,  in  MS.  a  treatise  in  Latin  "  On 
the  Grecian  Games,"  which  was  annexed  to  an 
account  of  his  life  and  writings,  published 
in  the  year  1739.  He  died  in  die  year  1707. 
Biog.  Brttan.     fVood's  Athen.  Ox.  vol.  IL — M. 

DIDEROT,  Denys,  an  eminent  French 
writer,  was  the  son  of  a  cutler  at  Langres, 
Vt^Jiere  he  was  born  in  1713*  He  was  educated 
s^mong  the  Jesuit^)  who  wished  to  engage  him 
;n ..their  society; — their  usual  policy  with  respect 
to  pupila  of  promising  -talents ;— and  one  of  his 
uncles,  who  held  a  canonry  which  he  meant  to 
bestow  upon  him,  c^^used  him  to  receive  the 
tonsure.  The  youth,  however,  shewed  so  little 
ii^pJination  for  the  eccl^astical  profession,  that 
his  f^t)icr  sent  him  to  pursue  his  studies  at 
F.slris)  and  (hen  placed  him  with  an  attorney^ 
iJe  was,  however,  more  attached  to  literature 
tlian  to  the  deskV  and  his  neglect  of  the  latter 
for  rfie  former  so  offended  his  fatlier,  that  he 
withdrew  from  hiin  his^  allowance,  and  for  some 
un^e  left  him  to  himself.  Diderot's  studies 
fipibta^ed  a  wide  circle:  physics,  geometry, 
fgietaphysics,  «ioral  phibsophy,  belles-lettres,; 
all  toqH  their  turns.  ,  The  w^rnith  of  hi$  ima- 
gination $cq»ed  to  di^poSjC  Jiim  to  poetry  and 
i^nqrks  of  insentior^i  but  he  cliicfly  attached  him-; 
4clf  to  ttiore  serious  pur^its*  The  ready  flow 
)nd.^^niiT>ation  of  his  language  in  conversation, 
ai3d,4ihe  decisiyeivess.  of  his  tone,  gave  him  par- 
^sans.and  |\rotectoirs  in  Paris,  where  those  qua- 
>kic6  have  always  borne  their  full  value*;  One 
9f  hi&.  earliest  pubiicaiioas  was  a  translation 
from  the  EngUsli  of  ^^  Stapyap's  History  of 
Greepe."  He  puhlishcd,  in  1745,  "  PrincipJeia 
of  Moral  Philosophy,"  i2Tno.  a  work  which 
obtalacd  cpnuxien4atioa»    But  it  was  a  piece 


published  the  next  year,  under  the  titfc  of 
**  Pensees  Philosophiques,"  which  first '  gave 
him  celebrity.  It  was  highly  extolled  by  the 
partisans  of  the  new  philosophv,  among  whom 
he  enlisted  himself  as  one  of  its  most  zealous 
disciples — a  character  he  ever  after  maintained- 
This  work  was  Teprintcd  with  the  title  of 
'*^  Etrennes  aux  Esprits  forts.''  It  was  raucl^ 
read,  and  became  a  companion  to  the  toilet, 
and  doubtless  contributed  much  to  that  preva-- 
lence  -of  free  opinions  by  which  France  became 
sfo  distinguished.  He  soon  after  began  to  lay 
the  plan,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  d' Alem- 
bert,  of  that  vast  undertaking,  the  ^  Dictionnaire 
Encyclopediquc,'*  which,  while  it  was  to  be  a 
magazine  of  every  species  of  human  knowledge^ 
was  likewise  to  be  the  great  engine  for  the  sub- 
version of  all  those  established  opinions  which 
were  considered  by  that  school  as  originating  in 
fraud  and  superstition.  Diderot  took,  as  his  pro-^ 
per  province  in  this  work,'  the  description  of  arts 
and  trades,  a  part  of  undoubted  utility  \  but  he 
likewise  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  sup- 
plemental articles  in  various  branches  of  science. 
He  is  accused  of  being  too  wordy  and  discur- 
sive, too  foqd  of  the  parade  of  scientific  lan- 
guage,, too  subtle  and  metaphvsical.  The  first 
edition  of  the  Dictionary  made  its  appearance 
from  175 1  to  1767,  and  Diderot  was  employed 
in  conducting  it  near  twenty  years,  with  very 
inadequate  recompense.  In  the  mean  time  he 
composed  various  other  works,  of  very  difier- 
ent  kinds.  In  speculative  pliilosophy  he  wrote 
"  A  Letter  on  the  Blind,  for  the  Use  of  those 
who  see,'*  1 749  j  a  piece  which  made  much 
noise,  and  was  the  cause  of  his  being  confined 
six  months  at  Vincennes.  It  was  followed  by 
"  A  Letter  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the 
Use  of  those  who  hear  and  speak,"  two  vols. 
i2mo.  1 75 1.  Other  pieces  in  this  class  were  :. 
**  The  Sixth  Sense,"  1752 ;  "  Thoughts  on  the 
Interpretation  of  Nature,"  1 754 ;  "  The  Code 
of  Nature,"  I7S5«  He  injured  his  moral  ^ha?* 
racter  by  his  "  Bijoux ludiserets,"  two  vols,  i  amo, 
a  collection  of  licentious  tales :  but  his  two 
prose  coipedies  1 "  Lc  Fils  Naturel,"  1757  5  and. 
'5  Le  Pere  de  Famille,'*  17585  are  equally  mo-- 
ral,and  interesting.  The  latter,  in  particular, 
is  accounted  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  the  senti^ 
meatal  kind  that  have  appeared  on  the  French 
stage,  and  has  been  admired  throughout  Eu- 
rope. .  He  wrote  likewise,  a  pamphlet  "  On. 
Public  Bducation,"  containing  some  impracti- 
cable and  eonie  useful  ideas  ^  *^  An  Eulogy  o£ 
Richardson,"  warm  and  enthusiastic ;  and  "  Anw 
Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  pf  Seneca  tlie. 
philosopher,"  177^,.  bis.last  perforn^aacc.   Qa, 
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occasion  of  this  work  the  writers  of  tke  Monthly 
Review  (vol.  Ix.  p.  313)  thus  characterise  the 
author :  **  Thd  writings  of  M.  Diderot  have 
long  since  disgusted  the  modest  votaries  of  true 
philosophy,  by  the  tone  of  arrogance  and  self- 
sufficiency,  the  obscure  and  sophistical  spirit  of 
scepticism,  and  the  froth  and  fumes  of  a  decla- 
matory eloquence,  that  form  their  essential  and 
distinctive  character."    They  further  add,  "  It 
contains,  like  the  other  writings  of  that  author, 
a  glaring  mixture  of  good  and  bad ;  of  brilliant 
thoughts,  and  obscure  reasonings ;  of  sentences 
that  dart  from  the  imagination  with  the  energy 
of  lightning ;  and  cloudy  periods  of  metaphy- 
sical rhetoric,  that  convey  either  no  ideas,  or 
false  ones."    Towards  the  dose  of  life  Diderot 
injured  himself  by  some  defamatory  attacks  upon 
his  former  friend,  J.  J.  Rousseauj    who   had 
quarrelled    with     the     French     philpspphical 
school,    and    froni    whose  Confessions    they 
expected   some   anecdotes  to  their  dishonour. 
The  Genevan  philosopher  in  one  of  his  letters 
thus  speaks  of  Diderot :  "  Although  bom  with 
a  good  heart  and  an  open  disposition,  he  had 
an  unfortunate  propensity  to  misinterpret  the 
words  and  actions  pf  his  friends  ;  and  tne  most 
ingenuous  explanations  only  supplied  his  subtle 
imagination  with  new  interpretations   against 
them.''   It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  under  the 
name  of  another,  Rousseau  has  here  described 
himself.      Diderot  was  a  married  man,   and 
though  somewhat  irritable,  he  was  kind  and 
feeling  in  his  domestic   relations.     After  the 
Dictionary  was  finished  he  was  obliged  to  offer 
his  library  to  sale,    ^fhe  empress  of   Russia 
purchased  it  for  50,000  livres,  and  left  him  the 
use  of  it.     At  that  period,  she,  with  the  king 
of  Prussia,  were  protectors  of  literary  freedom, 
and  disciples  of  the  new  French  school.     Di* 
deroc  was  made  a  member,  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  of  Berlin.     He  died  suddenly 


on  nsmg  from  table,   on  July  31,  1784.     A 
collection   of   his    literary    and    philosophical 
pieces  kis  been  published  in  six  volumes  8vo.^ 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. —  A.     . 
DIDIUS  JUL! ANUS,  M.  Salvius  Seve- 


succeeded  in  the  proconsulate  of  Africa.    In 
the  reign  of  Commodus  he  was  implicated  in 
the  accusation  which  proved  fatal  to  his  uncle 
Salvius  Julianus,  but  was  acquitted.     He  was 
very  rich,  and  employed  all  sorts  of  methods  to 
augment  his  wealth.     The  accounts  given  of 
his  manner  of  living  by  Dion  Cassius  and  He- 
rodian  on  the  one  part,  and  by  Spartianus  on 
the  other,  are  quite  opposite.    The  two  former,, 
who  were  his  contemporaries,  accuse  him  of 
gross  intemperance  and  luxurious  debauchery  ; 
the  latter  asserts,  that  his  table  was  so  frugal  as 
to  subject  hitn  to  the  charge  of  sordid  parsi- 
mony.    It  appears,  however,  that  his  character 
was  little  respectable,  and  that  he  had  no  other 
title   than  his  vast  opulence  to  the  elevation 
which  he  finally  acquired.     He  was  sitting  at 
table  when  the  news  was  brought  him  that  the 
praetorian  guards,  after  their  murder  of  Pertir- 
nax,  were  setting  up  the  empire  to  public  auc- 
tion.    Persuaded  by  his  wife  and  daughter  to  • 
become  a   bidder,  he  repaired   to  the.  camp, 
where  Sulpicianus  had  already  begun  to  bar- 
gain- with  the  soldiers.    Didius  at  once  made  a 
large  advance  upon  his  offer,  and  raised  the  pro-, 
posed  donative  to  the  enormous  sum  of  upwards 
of  200L  sterling  per  man.     It  was  a.ccepted; 
he  was  received  into  the  camp  and  proclaimed 
emperor,  and  the  forced  consent  of  the  senate 
ratified  the  scandalous  transaction,  which  took 
place  A.D.  193.    The  praetorians  had  the  hu- 
manity to  stipulate  for  tiie  safety  of  the  compe-: 
litor  Sulpicianus.     The  Roman  people  were 
not  so  acquiescent  as  the  senate  had  been  in 
the  imposition  of  a  master  whom  they  despised. 
They  refused  his  offered  liberality,  affronted  his 
person,  threatened  a  m^utiny,  and  looked  eagerly 
to  the    armies  in  the    distant    provinces    as 
avengers    of  the   public    disgrace.  .The    ap- 
proach of  Severus,  who   had  been    declared 
epiperor  by  the  Pannonian  legions,  soon  brought 
-on  the  crisis  of  his  fate.     Didius,  timid  and 
irresolute,  after  some  vain  preparations  for  re- 
sistance, endeavoured  to  negociate  with  his  rivals 
and  at  the  same  time  attempted  to  procure  his 
assassination,  and  took  various  other  measures 


xus,  Roman  emperor,  wa^  maternally  descend-,  equally  weak  and  contradictory.     Deserted -at 


ed  from  dhe. famous  lawyer  SalviuS^  Julianus, 
author  of  the  perpetual  edict  under  Adrian. 
His  father,  Petronius  Didius,  derived  his  origin* 
from  Milan.  Didius  was  brought  up  in  the 
house  of  Domitia  Lucilla,  mqthpr  of  Marcus 
Aurelias-  He  rose  to  public  employments, 
^nd.if¥  tiie  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Aurelius 
completed  the  subjiigaUon .  of  die  Catti.    He 


length  by  the  praetorians,  he  was  formally  de- 
po^di  and  sentenced  to  death  by  die  senate. 
A^  tribune  and  some  soldiers  were  sent  to  dis* 

Eatch,  him  in  the  palace.  At  the  sight  of  them 
e  broke  forth  into  lamentable  complaints:. 
"  What  crime  have  I  committed  ? — Whose  life 
have  I  taken.away?"-  No  compassion  was  shewn 
him  a  and  he  ended,  like  a  common  malefactor^ 


was  consul)  hX>p  jl79>  with  Pertinax»  whom  ha  Iu$  wretched  and  dearly-bought  reiga  of  sixty^ 
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SIX  dayS)  at  the  age  of  sixty,  a  memorable  ex- 
amfilc  of  the  folly. of  ambition.     Crev'ur.    Gib-' 

DIDYMUS,  an  eminent  grammarian,  son  of 
a  fishmonger  of  Alexandria,  flourished  in  the 
age  of  Augustus.  He  was  celebrated  for  the 
number  of  books  he  composed,  amounting  to 
3500,  or  even  to  4000,  whence  he  acquired  the 
epithet  of  Chalcenteros^  as  if  he  must  hare  liad 
a  brazen  imide  to  have  gone  through  so  much 
fatigue-;  and  of  BibiioIatheSj  from  the  probable 
circumstance  of  jftr^rfZ/ff^  thi  books  he  had  him- 
self written.  Of  the  subjects  which  chiefly 
employed  his  pen,  we  may  form  an  idea  from 
what  is  said  of  him  by  Seneca.  **  Didymus, 
the  grammarian,  wrote  4000  books  :  he  were 
to  be  pitied  had  he  only  read  so  much  unneces* 
sary  matter.  His  topics  were— Wliat  was  the 
country  of  Horfier ;  who  was  the  real  mother 
of  jEneas  5  was  Anacreon  more  distinguished 
by  lust  or  drunkenness ;  was  Sappho  a  common 
prostitute  5  and  other  things  which  ought  to  be 
forgotten  if  they  were  known."  (Epist.  88.) 
Didymus  was,  however,  a  profound  verbal  cri- 
tic, and  ventured  to  censure  the  style  of  Cicero. 
There  are  still  extant  in  his  name  certain  scholia 
upon  the  Odysse^,  which,  however,  are  the 
.composition  of  Tzetzes,  or  some  other  gram- 
marian; but  Didymus  is  quoted  in  them. 
Some  proverbs  likewise  remain 'under  his  name, 
joined  to  those  of  Tharraeus.  It  appears  that 
there  were  other  writers  of  the  name,  also 
granitnarians.     Vossii  HisU  Grac.-^A. 

DIDYMUS,  of  Alexandria,  and  president, 
or  principal  master,  of  the  celebrated  cateche- 
.tical  school  in  that  city,  fiouridied  in  the  fourth 
century.  He  has  been  properly  called  by  seve- 
ral ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  a  wonderful 
man,  not  only  on  account  of  his  extensile  lite- 
rature, but  of  the  jpeculiar  disadvantages  under 
which  he  was  obliged  to  :prosecute  his  studies* 
Fcnr  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  bis  sight,  by 
the  attack  of  some  distemper,  when  he  was  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  his  age.  Notwith- 
standing this  drcumstance,  so  admirable  were 
his  natural  abilities,  and  so  vigorous  and  in- 
tense his  application,  that  he  became  perfect;  in 
most  branches  of  knowledge.  Besides  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric,  he  understood  logic,  philo- 
sophy, music,  and  even  geometry  and  astro- 
nomy, and  the  most  abstruse  problems  in 
mathematics.  He  was  also  intimately  acquaint- 
•cd  with  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old'  and 
New  Testaments,  oa  which  he  wrote  several 
comifieAtaries ;  afnd  so  well  conversant  in  con- 
trayetfid  theolo^  and  etcle^iasttcal  history^ 


that  he  was  fixed  upon  as  die  most  proper  per*^ 
son  of  I»s  time  to  fill  the  ch^ir  of  ^he  faobous 
Alexandrian  school.  The  duties  of  that  office 
he  discharged  with  eminent  reputation,  whidi 
occasioned  his  being  followed  by  a  vast  number 
of  disciples,  among  the  most  celebrated  of  whom 
were  St.  Jerome,  RuiTmus,  Falladius,  and  Isi* 
dore.  The  first  of  these  eminent  characters 
pronounced  him  the  most  learned  man  of  hist 
age ;  and  Falladius  affirm^,  that  he  surpassed 
all  the  ancients  in  knowledge.  But  his  instruc- 
tions were  not  only  recommended  by  his  pre- 
eminence in  learning  and  knowkdge,  but  by 
the  agreeable  manner  in  which  they  were  de- 
livered, the  moderation  and  amiableness  of  his 
temper,  and  liveliness  of  his  wit.  He  was  the 
author  of  various  learned  works,  none  of  which 
have  reached  our  day,  excepting  the  following  : 
"  A  Treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit,*'  translated 
into  Latin  by  St.  Jerome,  and  inserted  among 
the  wotks  of  that  father ;  "  Breves  qu?edam 
.  Enarrationes  in  Epistolas  canonicas,"  to,  be  met 
with  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Patrum ;  a  considerable  fragment  of  "  A  book 
against  the  Manicheans,'*  which  is  given  in  the 
original  Greek  in  father  Combefi's  Auct.  Nov. 
Bibl.  Pat. ;  and  **  Notes  and  Observations  up- 
on the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  transcribed  bv 
M.  J.  C.  WolfF,  from  a  .manuscript  Greek 
chain,  af  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  insert- 
ed in  his  Anecdota.  Grasc.  vol.  L  He  was  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  peculiar  sentiments 
of  Origen,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  his 
books  of  Principles ;  on  which  account  he  was 
condemned  in  the  fifth  general  council,  and  by 
pope  Martin  V.,  in  the  fifth  session  of  the  La- 
reran  council.  It  is  not  certain  when  he  died^ 
but  he  was  living  in  39a,  when  St.  Jerome 
drew  up  his  catalogue  of  ecclesiastical  authors, 
and  was  then  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  Du  Pin:  Cavers  Hist.  l^rt.  vol.  L  sub  sm* 
arian.  Moreri.  Lardner's  Cred.  pt,  iu  vol* 
IX.— M. 

DIECM  ANN,  John,  a  learned  German  luthe- 
ran  divine,  was  bom  at  Stade  in  the  duchy  of 
Bremen,  where  his  father  was  minister,  in  the 
.year  1647.  He  pursued  his  studies  successively  at 
the  universities  of  Giessen,  Jena,  and  Wirtem- 
berg;  at  the.  latter  of  which  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  He  completed  his  course  of 
study  in  the  year  167  a,  and  three  years  afterwards 
was  made  rector  of  Stade.  In  the  year  1683 
he  was  appointed  to  the  dignity  of  superintend- 
ant  of  me  duchies  of  Bremen  and  VerdeUc 
and  was  about  the  same  time  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  UU  the  university  of 
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fijel.  In  the  year  17 12  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
Hs  situatioa  at  Stade>  in  consequence  of  the 
inconvenience  and  danger  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed in  that  place  during  the  war  which  then 
ragedi  tod  retired  to  Bremen,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  three  years.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  time  he  returned  to  Stade»  where  he  was 
re-established  in  his  former  dignities,  and  died 
in  the  year  i7ao.  He  was  the  author  of  seve- 
ral works  distinguished  by  erudition  and  inge- 
nuity, among  which  are  :  *^  De  Naturalisma 
cum  aliorum,  turn  maxime  Joannis  Bodini,  ex 
opcre  ejus  manuscripto  Anecdoto,  de  Abditis 
rerum  sublimium  arcanis,  schediasma/'.,  1684, 
lamo. ;  *'  Specimen  C^lossarii,  Latino-theo- 
disci  5"  ^^'Dissertationes  de  Sparsione  Florum }" 
**  De  DissensU  Ecclesiae  Orientalis  &  Latinse 
circa  purgatorium  ;*'  <^  Enneades  Animadver- 
sionum  in  diversa  Loca  AnnaHum  Cardinalis 
Baronii  -,'*  M  De  Vocis  Papae  jSEtatibus  j"  «.Dc 
quatuor  operationibus  mentis  Humanaej"  **  De 
Typorum  cselestium  paradoxo  Helmontiano ;" 
•*  De  Demonomagta }  and  varioiis  treatises  in 
the  German  language,  which  were  collected 
together,  and  published  in  one  volume  4to^  in 
the  y»r  1709.  He  is  also  more  generally 
known  by  an  edition  that  he  gave  of  tne  Bible 
at  Stade,  which  is  a  revision  of  Luther's  Ger- 
man Bible.     Tl^rfri.— M. 

DIEMEN,  Anthony  van,  a  governor  of 
the  Dutch  East-Jndia  settlements,  whose  name 
is  well  known  to  geographers  and  navigators, 
was  born  at  Kuilenburg,i  of  which  place  his 
father  was  a  burgomaster.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  went  in  a 
low  military  station  to  India,  where  he  first 
made  himself  known  by  writing  petitions  for 
the  soldiers.  Government  being  in  want  of  a 
person  capable  of'  keeping  a  regular  set  of 
Dooks,  (he  drum  was  sent  round  to  enquire 
whether  there  was  any  one  among  the  soldiess 
who  could  undertake  tne  office.  Van  Diemen, 
who  possessed  talents  and  some  knowledge  of 
accompt^,  immediately  offered  himself,  obtained 
the  vacant  place,  and  soon  after  rose  to  be  a 
merchant,  and  at  length  accountant-general  of 
India.  In  the  year  1625  ^^  ^^^  ^  member  of 
the  supreme  council,  and  the  sixth  in  rank  of 
the  eight  who  composed  it.  In  October,  163 1, 
he  returned  to  Holhnd  as  commander  of  the 
India  fleet;  but  went  back  next  year  to 
India,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year 
was  promoted  to  be  director-general.  In  16^$ 
he  was  appointed  governor-general  by  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  East-India  company,  and  entered 
on  his  new  office  at  Batavia  on  rhe  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary, i73<i>  being  then  about  f(»ty*thipc  years 


of  age.  Soon  after,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Hamza  king  of  Ternate,  and  in  1637  opened 
and  established  a  trade  with  the  Tonquinese. 
In  1638,  1639,  1640,  and  1641,  the  towns  of 
Punto-Gaia,  Baticalo,  Trinquemale,  and  Ne- 
gumbo,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  town 
of  Malacca  on  the  peninsula  of  the  same  name, 
were  conquered  for  the  company.  On  the 
2d  of  August,  1642,  he  dispatched  Abel  Tas-  • 
man  with  twx)  ships,  to  explore  the  unknown 
countries  towards  the  south,  a  part  of  whicb^ 
forming  the  southern  extremity  of  New  Hol- 
land, was  afterwards  distinguisned  by  the  namQ 
of  Van  Diemen's.Land.  In  the  same  year  he 
sent  an  embassador  to  Goa,  to  confirm,  with 
the  Portuguese  viceroy,  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  had  been  concluded  in  Europe  between 
Portugal  and  the  Dutch  republic.  He  died  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1645,  having  held  the  su- 
preme power  in  India  nine  years  and  nearly 
four  months.  Genera/  Hist.  Dictionary  by 
Luifcius,-^]. 

DIEMERBROECK,  Isb&and  van,  an  emi- 
nent physician,  was  born  in  1609,  at  Montford 
in  Holland,  of  which  town  his  father  Gisbert 
had  been  five  times  burgomaster.  He  studied 
at  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  and  then  visited  France^ 
and  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Angers.  He 
was  some  time  an  army  physician,  and.  then 
settled  at  Nimeguen,  where  a  pestilence  which 

Erevailed  during  the  years  1635,  ^>  ^^^  7>  g^"^ 
im  much  opportunity  for  practical  observa-  . 
tion.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Utrecht,  and 
was  made  professor-extraordinary  of  medicine 
in  the  university  in  1649,  ^^^  professor  in  or- 
dinary in  1651.  His  profession  of  arminian 
principles  in  religion  did  not  injure  him  in  die 
opinion  of  the  magistrates,  who  declared  by  a 
decree  that  he  was  not  therAy  rendered  ineli- 
gible to  the  chair.  He  died  in  1674,  and  his 
funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  the  learned 
Grs^ius.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known  is  his  treatise  "  De  Peste,  Lib.  IV.**  in 
4to«  printed  at  Amheim  in  1646,  and  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1665.  It  gives  the  history  of  the 
plague  of  Nimeguen,  of  which  he  was  a  wit- 
ness, followed  by  the  prophylaxis,  and  cure  of 
the  disease,  and  select  cases  and  observations. 
It  is  still  reckoned  a  valuable  repositOTv  bf  facts  . 
on  the  subject  His  other  medical  puUicatioas 
are:  ^^DeVariolis  &:Morbillis,  liber  stngularisv" 
'^  Observationes  &  Curationes  Medicse  cen- 
tum;"  '^  Disputationes  Practicse  de  morbis 
Capitis,  Thoracis,  &  imi  Ventris,"  Ultr.  1664 } 
**  Anatoine  Corporis  homani,l/&r.  1672 ;  this 
has  been  several  times  rqsrisited,  and  transbted 
into  French  and  English.    It  is  a  complete. 
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compendium  of  anatomy  and  physiology;  eon- 
taining  but  few  observations  of  nis  own.  All 
the  works  of  Diemerbroeck  were  published  in 
foliOj  i6S$y  by  his  son,  an  apothecary  at 
Utrecht.  Moreri.  Halier  BMoth,  Med.  Pract. 
fe*  Anatonu — A. 

,  DIEPENBEKE,  Abraham  van,  a  painter 
of  merit,  was  born  at  Bois-le-duc  in  1607. 
'His  first  line  as  an  artist  was  paiating  on  glass, 
:in  which  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  one  of 
the  ablest  masters  in  his  timef  His  designs 
were  of  a  superior  kind,  his  touch  lively  and 
spirited,  and  his  invention  fertile.  .  The  diffi- 
cuhy  which  he  found  in  the  preparation  of  his 
colours  at  length  disgusted  him  with  this 
branch,  and  he  changed  it  for  oil  painting.  A 
'residence  in  Italy  gave  him  improvement,  and 
-he  afterwards  per^ctcd  himself  \x\.  the  school 
of  ^Rubens,  of  whom  he  was  accounted  one  of 
the  best  disciples.  He  was  made  director  of 
die  academy  at  Antwerp  in  1641.  His  com- 
positions are  somewhat  loaded,  and  not  per- 
fectly correct ;  but  he  coloured  well,  and  gave 
great  force  to  his  pieces  by  his  skill  in  chiaro- 
scuro. He  painted  chiefly  subjects  of  devo- 
tion ;  and  latterly  he  employed  the  pencil  more 
than  the  brush,  being  engaged  by  the  engravers 
in  making  designs  for  title-pages,  theses,  deco- 
rations of  books,  monuments,  and  the  like. 
His  greatest  work  of  this  kind  is  the  Temple 
x)f  the  Muses,  all  the  places  for  which  book 
were  designed  by  him^  and  do  credit  to  his 
genius.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1675.  -D*-^''* 
Renville.     Piikington's  Dicticn.^'A* 

DIETERIC,  John  CoNRADi  a  learned  Ger- 
man lutheran  divine,  was  bom  at  Butzbach,  a 
town  of  Wetteravia,  Jn  the  year  16 12.  His 
preparatory  learning. he  received  at  Marpurgh; 
and  afterwards  distinguished  himself^  by  his 
studious  application  and  literary  proficiency,  in 
the  universities  of  Jena  and  Strasburgh.  Hav- 
ing finished  his  academical  course,  he  travelled 
into  Hotiand,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
profiting  by  the  acquaintance  and  conversation 
of  Vossius,  Buxhorni  Barlaeus,  Heinsius^  and 
other  learned  men;  and  .made  some  stay  at 
Leyden,  to  consult  the. libraries  belonging  to 
Aat  university.  Aftei'wards "  he  visited  Den- 
mark and  Prussia,  for  the  sake  of  farther  119- 
provement,  and  then  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where  George  IL  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
gave  him  ihe  appointment  of  professor  of 
Sie  .Greek  language  and  of  history,  in  the  year 
1639.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Giessen,  in  the  year  1653,  he  was  sent 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  professorships  in 
^bat  place^  where  he  maitltainal  an  honourable 


tind  respectable  character  until  his  death,  iri  the 
year  1667.  He  was  the  author  of  **  De  Peri* 
grinatione  Studiorum  j"  "  Graecia  exulans^ 
sen  de  infclicitate  superioris  soeculi,  in-Grxca- 
rum  Literarum  Ignoratione ;"  "  Antiquitatet 
Romanae ;"  "  latream  Hippocraticnm ;"  **  Bre- 
viarium/Hasreticorum  &  Concillorum ;"  **  Lexi- 
con Etymologico-Grajcum  ;"  ".  =  Antiquitates 
Bibiicae,  in  quibus  Dccreta,  Prophets,  Ser- 
moncs,  Consuetudines,  ritusque  ac  Dicta  Vete- 
ris  Testamenti  dc  rebus  J'udxorum  &  Gentilium 
qua  sacris,  qua  profanis,  expend untur,  ex  Edi- 
tione  Jo.  Just:  Pistorii,"  1671,  folio;  and 
"  Antiquitates  Novi  Testimenti,  sen  Iliu$tra^ 
mentum  Novi  Testamenti  -,  sire  Lexicon  Phila- 
logico-theologicum  Grseco-latinum.  irt  Novum 
Tesramentum,"  1680,  folio.  From  the  dates  of 
the  two  last-mentioned  publicadons  it  appears 
that  they  were  posthumous.     Miaren,^-^, 

DIETRICH,  John  William  Ernest,  or 
DiETERiCY,  .as  he  often  wrote  his  name,- 
painter  to  the  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of 
.Saxony,  professor  in  the  Academy  of  the  Arts 
at  Dresden,  director  of  the  school  of  painting 
at  the  porcelain  manufactory  of  Meisseri,  and 
member  of  the  academies  of  Augsburgh  and 
Bologna,  was  born  at  Weimar  on  the  30th  of 
October, .  171Z.  His  father,  John  George 
Dietrich,  was  painter  to  the  court  of  Weimar, 
and  esteemed  for  his  portraits  and  battles. 
Young  Dietrich  was  taught  the  principles  of 
drawing  by  his  father  till  he  had  attained  to  his 
twelfth  year,  at  which  time  he  began  to  display 
talents  tnat  seemed  to  give  the  greatest  hopes 
of  his  future  eminence.  Iri  1724  his  father 
sent  him  to  Dresden,  where  he  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  instructed  by  the  celebrated 
landscape  painter,  Alexander  Thiele,  and  he 
laid  a  good  foundation  also  in  the  Royal  Aca<- 
demy,  particularly  in  drawing  figures.  Though 
he  had  obtained  the  title  of  painter  to  the 
court  under  Augustus  II.  he  remained  with 
count  Bruhl,  till  he  entered  into  actual  ficrvice 
under  Augustus  III.  who,  in  1743,  sent  him 
to  Italy ;  but  he  brought  back  from  that  coun- 
try nothing  of  the  Italian  school,  either  in  his 
painting  or  Jrawinjj.  In  1 746  he  got  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  gallery  of  painting  at  Dresden, 
with  a  salary  of  400  dollars.  In  1763,  when 
the  Academy  of  Dresden  'was  established  on 
its  present  footing,  Dielsich  was  made  one  of 
the  first  professors ;  and  at  the  same  time  was 
appointed  director  of  jthe  school  of  painting  at 
the  porcelain  manufactory  of  Meissen,  which 
place  he  resigned  in  1765,  but  he  retained  tlie 
salary  attached  to  it  till  the  period  of  his  death. 
As  lon^  as  his  health  2dlowe4,  he  laboured  with 
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-lifxwearieddiligence  an<i  eitraordiiuryqoicknefts^ 
of  which  the  great  number  of  his  paintings, 
drawings,  fmd  engravings,  dispersed  throughout 
almost  every  part  of  Europe,  are  a  proof.  This 
close  application^  however,  at  the  latter  part  of  his 
!ifc  rendered  him  sickly  and  totally  unfit  for 
exercising  his  art,  so  tliat  he  died  completely 
;«xhausted,  on  the  24th  of  AprjL  1774,  iii  the 
-^ixty-second  year  of  hi^  age.  Though  Dietrich 
formed  his  style  entirely  in  Getniany,  on  ac- 
count of  his  excellent  genius  he  may  be  classed 
among  the  greatest  German  masters,  but  he 
-was  deficient  in  correctness  of  design.  For 
that  reason  he  was  sent  to  Italy,  and  with  a 
view  of  more  improvement  he  went  first  to 
Venice  and  then  to  Rome,  but  his  letters  from 
that  .country  to  Van  Heinecken,  chamberlain  to 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  were  filled  merely  with 
complaints  against  the  Italians,  and  the  climate 
of  the  country,  which  he  found  unfavourable  to 
his  health,  and  with  intreaties  for  leave  to  re- 
turn, which  was  granted  to  him  in  1744.  His 
aversion  to  the  Italians  extended  even  to  their 
school.  Dietrich  exercised  four  kinds  of  paint- 
ing With  great  success.  First,  landscape  paint- 
ing was  undoubtedly  that  brancli  of  the  srrt  in 
Which  he  excelled.  His  landscapes  display  fer- 
tility of  invention,  a'  great  deal  of  judgment  and 
taste,  happiness  of  choice  >  and  variety  in  the 
arrangement.  His'  lights  are  well  managed, 
and  his  trees  exhibit  a  freedom  atid  beauty 
approaching,  near  to  nature.  Th'dse  advantages, 
which  ate  happily  united  iii  the  most  of  his 
^^orks  of  this  kind,  make  him  the  first  land- 
scape' painter  of  his  time.  In  this^anch  of 
painting  he  formed  himsrelf  chiefly  tftcr  Ever- 
dihgen,  Berghem,  Claude  Lorraine,  and  Poe- 
leifiDurg  *y  but  in  this,  as  in  other  departments, 
he  painted  in  the  style  of  almost  all  the  great 
masters,  and,  in  general,  without  being  guilty 
.<Si  their  faults.  Second,  his  scripture  pieces, 
both  paintings  and  engravings,  are  chiefly  in 
the  style  of  Rembrandt;  his  old  figures,  in 
particular,  have  a  likeness  to  those  of  that  cele- 
bVated  painter.  In  young  figures,  and  espe- 
cially females,  his  drawing  isjuster  and  nobler; 
his  touches  softer,  and  his  flesh  tints  more 
agreeable'.  He,  however,  painted  pieces  of 
this  kind  wltli  no  little  success  in  styles  quite 
opposite.  Third,  his  pieces,  representing 
boors,  display  a  great  deal  of  nature  and  ex- 
pfession.  Fourth,  in  his  conversation  pieces 
he  has  formed  himself  chiefly  after  Watteau ; 
but  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  in  conformity  to 
the  ridiculous  fashion  of  the  age,  he  was  ob« 
liged  to  cover  his  excellent  figures  with  dra- 
pery,- diametrically  opposite  to  the  rules*  of 
VOL.  lit. 
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ood  taste.  The  beautiful  landscape!  in  w&ibh 
le  places  them  give  them  a  great  superiority  to 
those  of  Watte^id.  There  ate  some  ^eads  by  him,' 
mostly  in  Rembrandt's  style,  which  ate  painted 
with  great  truth  and  63tpression.  In  all  his 
paintings  thfe  colouring  is  excellent.  His  co- 
lours are  not  only  exceedingly  lively,  without 
glare ;  but  they  are  also  very  durable.  Hcf  had 
the  art  of  giving  to  all  his  pieces  a  spirit  and 
cflfect  which  are  peculiarly  his  own.  His 
chiarO-scuro,  and  the  -blending  of  his  colours, 
are  worthy  of  admiration,  iand  though  his  lights 
often  appear  strong  ajid  bright,  they  are  intro- 
duced with  judgnient  and  art,  as  time  renders 
^very  thing  darker.  His  composition  is  warni, 
but  not  oi4ri\  his  finishing  delicate,  but  not 
laboured;  and  his  pencil  bold,  widiout  de- 
generating into  harshness.  His  invention  is 
a  strong  proof  of  the  richness  and  liveli- 
ness of  his  fancy.  In  copying,  he  possesed 
a  readiness  almost  incredible }  he  copied  paint- 
ings, the  styles  of  which  were  entirely  diflferent, 
with  equal  felicity:  to-day  a  Raphael,  and 
next  day  a  Corre^o ;  at  one  time  a  Mieris, 
and  at  another  an  Ustade.  His  drawings  were 
purchased  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  are 
now  in  the  cabinet  of  engravings  at  Dresden. 
A  great  many  of  them,  however,  arc  dispersed 
throughout  private  collections ;  but  his  sketches, 
dra^^ings,  and  engravings,  were  never  ariy^- 
where  in  greater  request,  or  sold  higher,  than  at 
Paris.  Dietrich  engraved  a  great  many  plates^ 
virhich  he  began  to  collect  after  his  return  hook 
Italy,  and  on  which  at  first  he  had  set  no  value. 
Their  rarity  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  earliest  ones 
being  sold  by  his  mother  at  the  fairs,  and  to 
their  being  dispersed  partfy  at  Leipsic,  and 
partly  at  Brunswick.  Dietrich  was  likewise 
accustoined,  when  he  had  taken  ofiT  a  few  im- 
pressions from  a  plate,  to  scrape  out  the  en« 
graving,  and  to  engrave  on  it  some  other  sub«> 
ject.  His  engravings,  after  the  year  1739,  ar^ 
not  so  scarce ;  some  of  these  he  engraved  and 
printed  a  second  time.  After  his  death  h^s 
widow  published  all  his  engravings,  under  the 
inspection  of  M.  Zingj  in  a  complete  collect 
tion  of  eighty-four  pieces,  each  copy  of  which 
was  sold  at  Dresden  at  six  ducats,  'rhe  coDec^- 
tion  published  in  his  lifd^me  is  not  so  com* 
plete*  DietVich,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Hagedorn,  and  other  connoisseurs,  was  an  ori-^ 

final  genius*      Hirschihj^s  Manual  of  eminent 
Wsons  who  dud  in  the  Et^hteenib  Century*'^!. 
DIEU,  Lewis  db,  a  Dutch  protestant'divind 
at  (iCydeu,  eminent  for  his  iearuihg,  and  parti« 
ciilarly  his  acquaintance  with  the  oriental  lan- 
gnagesy   was  horn  at  Hu^ingt  id  tBe»  yealp 
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-/590.    Kc  prosecuted  his  studies  uader  the  in- 
structions of  his  maternal  uncle,  Daniel  Colo- 
nius,  who  was  professor  in  the  Walloon  col- 
lege at  Leyden  j  and  when  he  was  of  a  proper 
age   to  engage  in  the  work  of   the   ministry, 
settled  for  two  years  as  pastor  to  the  French 
church  at  Flushing.     According  to  some  writ- 
ers,  he  was  also  fixed  for  some  time  in  the 
office  of 'minister  to  the  French  church  jt  Mid- 
dleburgh.     His  pulpit  services  were  so  accept- 
able,  that  prince  Maurice   of  Orange,    who 
heard '  him  preach  when  he  was  in  Zealand, 
was  desirous  of  giving  him  the  appointment  of 
court  minister  at  the  Hague.     But  that  respect- 
able situation  he  declined,  partly  from  a  modest 
diffidence  in  his  own  talents^  which  he  conceiv- 
ed  inadequate  to  sustain  it  with  honour  and 
proper  dignity,  and  partly,  becauSe  he  thought, 
that  the  restraints  which  the  presence  of  a  court 
must  inspire,  would  prevent  him  from  the  con- 
scientious discharge  of  his  duty,  and  from  cen- 
jUring,  with  freedom  and  without  ceremony, 
whatever  he  might  judge  to  be  a  proper  object 
of  censure.     In  the  year  1619  he  was  tailed  to 
Leyden,  to  assist  his  uncle  Colonius  in  the  pro- 
fessorship of  the  Walloon  college  5  which  office 
he  diligently  discharged  until  his  death,  in  the 
year  1642".     During  this  period,  he  refused  the 
employment  which  was  offered  him  of  divinity 
professor  in  the  universitv  of  Utrecht,  and  was 
designed,  if  he  had  lived  long  enough,  for  the 
«ame  post  in  that  of  Leyden.  He  published  "  A 
Commentary  upon  thefour  Evangelists,"  in  163 1, 
after  having  carefully  examined  th^  versions  by 
Tremellius,  Munster,  and  Mercerus,  the  vulgar 
version,  those  of  Erasmus  and  Theodore  Beza, 
the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  versions,  and 
compared  them  with  one  another,  and  all  of 
them  with  the  Greek  text.     He  also  published 
•*  Notes  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,'*  and 
•*  upon  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John/*  which  he 
jprinted  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  with  a  Latin 
version.   He  also  wtote  "  A  Commentary  upon 
the  Epistle  to  the   Romans  ;**  "  A  Collection 
of  Observations  on  the  other  Epistles  of  the 
Apostles  }*'   an  4  "A   Commentary  upon   the 
Old  Testament  i"  which  after  his  death  were 
published  at   Amsterdam,   together  with   the 
article  last  mentioned,  in  1693,  under  the  title 
of  **  Critica  Sacra,*'  in  folio.     Professor  De 
Dieu  published  likewise, "  •*  Historia  Christi, 
persic^  conscripta,  a  Patr.e  Hieronymo  Xavier, 
Latinc    rcddita,**   with   learned   notes,'  1639, 
4to.  5  and  «  The  History  of  St.  Peter,"  trans^ 
lated  also  from  the  Persian,  with  notes.  He  like- 
wise wrote  ♦*  Grammatica  Linguarum  orieiita- 
fitttxiy**  which  appeared  after  his  dcath^  in  1683^ 


4to.  J  a  treatise  *'  De  Avaritiaj"  anot&er  ez>- 
titled  **  Rhetorica  sacra,**  and  "  Aphorismi 
Theologici,'*  which  were  also  posthumous,  and 
edited  under  the  care  of  M.  Leydecker.  BayU* 
"  Moreri.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

DIGBY,  sir  Kenelm,  a  person  whom  lord 
Clarendon  happily  characterises  as  "  very  emi- 
nent   and    notorious    throughout    the    whole 
course  of  his   life,"  was  son   of  sir  Everard 
Digby,  who  was  executed  for  the  share  he  had 
in  the  gunpowder-plot.     Kenelm  was  born  in 
1603,  and  was  only  three  years  old  wlien  he 
lost  his  father.     Care  was  taken  to  educate  him 
in  the  protestant  religion,  and  at  a  proper  age 
he   was    entered   at   Gloucester-hall,    Oxford, 
where,  it  is  said,  his  studies  were  directed  to 
the  sublimer  parts  of  philosophy.     It  appears 
certain,  that  he  made  himself  remarkable  at  the 
university  by  great  acuteness  of  parts  and  ex- 
tent of  acquisitions,  so  that  he  was  compared 
to   the   famous  Pico   of  Mirandula..    After  a 
'  continuance  at  Oxford  of  less  than  three  years, 
he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  whence  he  re- 
turned in  1623.    ^^^  w^^  presented  to  the  king, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  pro- 
bably on  the  recommendation  of  prince  Charles 
and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  to  whom  he  had 
paid  court  in  Spain  on  their  romantic  journey 
thither.     Sir  Kenelm  brought  back  with  him 
the  secret  of  the  powder  for  the  sympathetic 
cure  of  wounds,  which  for  a  time  excited  much 
notice  at  court.     The  only  account  we  have  of 
its  actual  trial  is  upon  Mr.  Howel,  the  letter- 
writer,   which  exhibits   much   charlatanery  in 
the  operator,  and  apparently  an  artful  collusion 
in  the  patient.     In  the  beginning  of  Charles 
the  First's  reign  he  rose  into  favour,  and  was 
created    a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,   a 
commissioner  of  the  navy,  and  a  governor  of 
the  Trinity-house. '  On  occasion  of  some  dis- 
putes with  the  Algerines  and  the  Venetians,  he 
sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  in    1628,  with  a 
small  squadton  of  ships  fitted  out  at  his  own 
expence,  but  upder  the  king's  commission,  and 
obtained  some  brilliant  successes  over  both  those 
powers.     He  returned  with  as  high  a  reputa- 
tion for  valour  and  enterprise,  as  he  before  en- 
joyed for  knowledge  and  abilities,  and  few  pri- 
vate individuals   of  the  time  stood  in  a  more 
conspicuous  light.     Besides  possessing  the  ad- 
vantages  of    ancient   descent   and  a  plentiful  - 
fortune,  he  was  (says  lord  Clarendon)  "  a  man 
of  a  very  extraordinary  person  and  presence, 
which  drew  fhe  ejes  of  all  men  upon  him, 
which  were  more  fixed  by  a  wonderful  grace- 
ful behaviour,  a  flowing  courtesy  and  civility, 
and  such  a  volubility  of  language  as  sui^rised 
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find  delighted ;  and  though  in  another  man  it 
might  have  appeared  to  have  somewhat  of 
tfFectation,  it  was  marvellous  graceful  in  him, 
■  imd  seemed  natural  to  his  size,  and  mould  of 
his  person,  to  the  gravity  of  his  motion,  and 
the  tune  of  his  voice  and  delivery."  To  these 
qualities,  the  noble  historian  adds,  ^'^  a  great 
confidence  and  presentness  of  mind,''  than 
which  none  can  more  conduce  to  what  is  term- 
ed mating  a  figure.  Upon  a  visit  to  France, 
sir  Kenelm,  warmly  assailed  by  ecclesiastics, 
mnd  led  into  the  maze  of  controversy,  was  re- 
claimed to  the  religion  of  his  fathers^  and  in 
1636  reconciled  himself  to  the  church  of  Rome* 
This  change,  considering  his  family  predilec- 
tions, and  that  turn  of  mind  which  ever  inclin- 
ed him  to  mysterious  and  subtle  doctrines,  was 
not  at  all  extraordinary.  It  was,  however,  a 
subject  of  uneasiness  to  many  of  his  friends  in 
England,  particularly  to  archbishop  Laud,  to 
whom  he  addressed  an  apology  for  the  step  he 
had  taken,  and  who  wrote  him  a  candid  and 
aflFectionatc  answer.  He  displayed  the  zeal  of 
a  convert  by  publicly  defending  the  faith  he  had 
adopted  in  two  works,  viz.  "  A  Conference 
with  a  Lady  about  Choice  of  Religion  ^"  and 
"  Letters  between  Lord  George  Digby  and  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  Knt.  concerning  Religion." 
The  latter  work,  indeed,  exhibits  both  sides  of 
the  question  \  and  is  an  instructive  example  of 
a  controversy  maintained  between  two  friends 
with  mutual  respect  and  civility.  On  the  com- 
mencement of  the  troubles  with  Scotland^  the 
queen  instigated  sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  Mr. 
'Walter  Montague  to  write  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  catholic  persuasion  in  England,  in  order 
to  obtain  from  them  a  voluntary  contribution 
in  support  of  the  expedition  agamst  the  Scots. 
For  their  compliance,  the  House  of  Commons 
afterwards  addressed  the  king  for  their  removal 
from  his  presence  ;  and  upon  the  breaking-out 
of  the  civil  war,  sir  Kenelm  was  by  the  parlia- 
ment committed  prisoner  to  Winchester-house. 
During  his  confinement  he  occupied  himself 
with  philosophical  speculation.  He  wrote  ob- 
servation^  on  the  celebrated  Religio  Medici  of 
sir  Thomas  Browne,  addressed  m  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  earl  of  Dorset,  which  do  him 
honour,  as  well  on  account  of  the  politeness  of 
the  language,  as  the  acuteness  with  which  he 
confutes  some  of  the  notions  of  that  fanciful 
writer.  He  also  indulged  his  taste  for  allego- 
rical interpretation  by  an  elaborate  commentary 
on  a  stanza  in  the  ninth  canto  of  the  second 
l)ook  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  in  which  Spenser  has 
introduced  some  of  the  profoundest  mysteries 
relative  to  numbers.    He  was  at  length  liberat- 


ed, at  the  particular  request  of  the  queen-re- 
gent of  France  ;  and  going  abroad,  was  favour- 
ably received  at  the  French  courtf  and  by  the 
literati  of  that  kingdom.     It   is   supposed  to 
have  been  about  this  time  that  he  paid  a  visit 
to  the  philosopher  Descartes  in  his  retreat,  who 
is  said  to  have  recognised  him  from  his  conver- 
sation.    If  it  be,  true  that  Digby  urged  Des- 
cartes to  quit  his  philosophical  speculations  for 
those  practical  studies  which  might  conduce  to 
the  discovery  of  a  method  of  prolonging  hu- 
man life,  it  would  prove  that  he  little  compre- 
hended the  genius  of  that  great  man,  and  was 
himself  the  dupe   of    fallacious   expectations. 
At  Paris  he  printed  in  1644  his  own  philoso- 
phical system,  contained  in  two  works  or  parts, 
entitled  "  A  Treatise  of  the  Nature  of  Bodies," 
and.  "  A  Treatise  declaring  the  Operations  and 
Nature  of  Man's  Soul,  out  of  which  the  Im- 
mortality of  reasonable  Souls  is  evinced."     Be- 
sides these,  he  printed,  in  1651,  "  Institutionum 
Peripateticarum  Libri  V.  cum  Appendice  theo- 
logica  de  origine  Mundi."    These  pieces  are  all 
written  in  the  spirit  of  the  corpuscularian  phi- 
losophy, which  they  support  with  considerable 
learning  and  ingenuity,  though  the  author  can- 
not be  esteemed  a  sound  and  solid  reasoher. 
After  the  ruin  of  the  royal  cause,  sir  Kenelm 
came  over  to  England  in  order  to  make  a  com- 
position for  his  estate,  but  the  parliament  would 
not  suffer  him  to  stay  long,  and  denounced  the 
penalty  of  death  upon  him  should  he  return  - 
again  without  permission.     The  cause  of  this 
rigour  was   probably  the  Concern   which  his 
eldest  son  Kenelm  had  in  the  insurrection  for 
the  king  under  lord  Holland  in  1648}  in  which 
he  lost  his  life.  Sir  Kenelm  returning  to  France,  * 
was  employed  by  the  queen-dowager,  and  sent 
to  Italy,    several  of  the   courts  of  which  he 
visited,  and  was  generally  received  as  an  extra- . 
ordinary  person.     It  was  said  of  him,  that  had 
he  dropped  out  of  the  clouds  into  any  part  of 
the  world,  he  would  have  made  himself  re-' 
spected;  but  the  Jesuits,  his  enemies,  while 
they  acknowledged  this,  added,  "that,  how- 
ever, he  must  not  stay  in  the  place  above  six 
weeks."     When  Cromwell  had  seized  the  reins 
of  government,  he  returned  to  England,   and 
continued  in  it>  the  greater  part  of  the  year* 
1655.     Besides  the  management  of  his  privftte. 
affiiirs,  it  appears  certain  that  he  was  eifgaged' 
in  a  design  of  conciliating  the  catholic  party  to 
the  protector's  administration,  upon  the  condt- ' 
tion  of  a  free   toleration   of  their  religion^  a  • 
measure  to  which  Cromwell,  who  had  adopted^ 
the  principles  of  general  toleration,   was  not 
averse*    Digby  was  severely  censured  b^  i3icr^ 
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loyalists  on  this  occasioiii  and  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  preferred  the  interests  of  his 
$cct  to  that  of  any  particular  party  in  the 
s^ate.  How  far  such  a  plan  of  policy  is  justi^ 
Sable  in  a  persecuted  community,  we  'shall 
leave  the  reader  to  determine,  Digby  seems  to 
have  been  much  favoured  and  trusted  by  Crom- 
well 5  and  from  a  letter  of  his  extant  to  secre- 
tary Thurloe,  it  appears  that  he  was  not  sparing 
in  humble  nrotestations  of  attachment.  He 
resided  in  tiie  south  of  France  in  16^6  ^nd 
16C7,  frequenting  the  society  of  the  learned 
and  ingenious j  before  whom  he  was  fond  of 
making  displays  of  his  philosophy.  *^  A  Dis- 
course on  the  Cure  of  Wounds  by  Sympathy," 
which  he  pronounced  in  a  solemn  assembly  at 
Idontpellier,  was'  published  in  French,  and 
afterwards  translated  into  English  by  Richard 
White.  It  ^contains  the  relation  concerning 
Mr.  Howel,  alrej^y  mentioned,  which  is  its 
only  fact ;  the  rest  consisting  of  a  train  of  most 
subtle  and  fanciful  reasonings,  derived  from 
the  doctrines  of  effluvia,  and  Uie  mutual  attrac- 
tion of  similar  particleS|  and  almost  too  vision- 
ary to  deserve  the  name  of  ingenious.  He  was 
in  Germany  during  the  two  ilext  years,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  passed  under  the  title  of  earl 
or  count  Digby.  In  1660  hie  returned  to  Parisj 
from  which  place  Oldenburgh,  afterwards  se- 
cretary to  the  Royal  Society,  writes  some  cir- 
cumstances concerning  him  to  the  hon.  Robert 
Boyle,  which  may  enable  us  to  estimate  that 
k|ind  of  pursuit  ox  experimental  knowledge  fof 
lyhich  sir  Kenelm  has  been  applauded.  *'  We 
iQet  lately,"  savs  he,  "  at  the  house  of  a  che- 

Sist,  where  tne  question  was  agitated  about 
e  dissolvent  of  gold,  Whether  the  universal 
spirit  of  the  world,  in  its  undetermined  nature, 
cr>  as  it  is  specified  and  contracted  to  a  mine- 
ral, be  the  menstruum  of  that  noble  metal  ? 
The  discussion  hereof  being  rather  made  by 
authority  than  reason,  eave  small  satisfaction  to 
•  the  auditors,  whereof  3ie  learned  knight  him- 
self being  the  chief,  did  moderate  the  action, 
but  not  determine  the  question,  interlacing  the 
discourses  of  others  with  several  considerable 
relations,  whereof  two  did  ravish  the  hearers  to 
admiration.  The  one  was  of  a  king's  house 
in  England,  which  having  stood  covered  with 
ka4  for  five  or  six  ages,  an^  bping  sold  after 
tfcat.  was  found  to  contain  three  fourths  of  sil- 
Tdr  in  the  lead  thereof.  The  other  was  of  a 
&ed  ftah,  drawn  out  of  a  certain  potters'  earth 
iMre  in  France,  at  a  place  called  Arcueil,  which 
•^lll  being  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  sun* 
%pun%  bcame  salt-rpetre,  then  vitriol,  then 
mAf  tim  copper^  siivcr^  mA^  at  the  end  of 


fourteen  months,  gold;  which  he  assured  tq^ 
h^ve  experienced  himself^  and  another  able  natu« 
ralist  besides  him.*'  Oldenburgh  adds,  '^  \ 
must  confess  I  would  rather  see  this  than  be« 
lieveiti"  and  it  certainly  requires  all  the  c(\ff-> 
dour  of  Dr.  Campbell,  in  the  Biog.  Britai).  tof 
acquit  Digby  in  this  instance  either  of  grqs9 
credulity,  or  of  imposture,  or  of  both.  To 
finish  the  account  of  his  philosophical  excr« 
tions. — He  pronounced  in  Gresham  epllege  ai^ 
oration,  afterwards  published  under  tl^e  title  of 
"  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Vegetation  of" 
Plants,"  1 66 1,  in  which  he  attributes  the  inv 
crease  of  a  plant  from  its  seed  to  fermentation^, 
and  derives  the  cause  of  fecundity  from  the- 
nitre  -vf hich  he  supposes  to  exist  in  dew. 

'  After  the  Restoration  he  returned  to  England*^ 
and  met  with   that  pplite  reception  at  court, 
which  was  granted  to  many  others,  who,  like, 
him,  had  rendered  their  loyalty  questionable  b/'  . 
comj)liance9   with   the    usurper's   government. 
He  was  not,  however,   brought  forward  into 
public  life,  but  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  a  learned  retreat,  frequenting  the  meetings 
of  the  newly-created  Royal  Society,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  receiving  the  visits  of 
men  of  science  at  his  own  house  in  Covent-- 
Garden.     He  suffered  much  from  the  stone,  of 
th^  consequences  of  which  he  died  in  1665,  at 
the  age  of   sixty-two.     Sir  Kenelm  married- 
Venetia   Anastasiia,    daughter  of    sir  Edward^ 
Stanley  of  Shropshire,  whom  lord  Clarendon- 
calls  ^*  a  lady  of  an  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
of  as  extraordinary  a  fame."     In  order  to  prje* 
serve  her  charms,  l^r  husband  is  said  to  have* 
tried    many    whimsical    experiments,    among., 
^hich  was  that  of  dieting  her  upon  capons  fed  - 
with  the  flesh  of  vipers;  and  to  have  invented 
a,  number  of  cosmetics  for  her  use.    She  died  at- 
an  early  age.     Several  busts,  pictures,  and  mi'* 
niatiires  of  her  are  extant.     One  only  son  sur- 
viy^ed  sir  Kenelm,  in  whom  the  males  of  that; 
branch  of  the   Digby   family  ceased.      Biogi 
Britan.     *  Pennant's   Journey  from   Chester  ta: 
Lond. — A. 

DIGGES,  Leonard,  an  English  arithme- 
tician of.  considerable  repute  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  a  descendant  of  an  ancient  and  xCf* 
spectable  family,  and  bom  at  Digges's  Court,  in. 
the  parish  of  Berham,  in  Kent;  but  in  what 

!rear  iS;  uncertain.  We  meet  with  few  particu^' 
ars  respecting  his  life,  excepting  that  he  was 
educated  for  some  time  in  University  c<^le2e,Ox« 
ford,  where  he  laid  a  good  foundation  ot  learn- 
ing; of  which  he  so  availed  himself,  in  his  subse- 
quent studies,  that  he  became  an  excellent  ma- 
Uiematiciaiii  a  skilful  arc^hitect^  and  a  most  expert 
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fmreyor  of  land.  He  vfs  also  noted  in  hk  ti^icof,  compen^iou^ry  Hiiching  the  8<:ience  of 
time  for  his  ability  in  th&  constructiqn  of  for*  Numbers^  &c*  together  with  the  mo^me  mi* 
tiiications.   He  d^A  about  the  year  1574.  TbeT  litarie.  Discipline^  Office^i  Lawes,  and  Orders,  in  • 


works  of  which  he  -was  author  were :  *^  Tccto^ 
nicum  j"  briefly  shewing  the  exact  mea|uringi 
and  speedy Ireckoning  of  all  nianner  of  lands, 
squares,  timber,  stonifiB,  steeples^  &c.  1556, 
quarto;  afterw^ds augmented,  and  republished 
by  his  son  Thorn asJDiggcs,  in  1592:  *'A  geome- 
trical- practical  Treatise,  named  PatJtometria, 
in  three  books/'  published  after  his  death  by  his 
son,  who  supplied  such  parts  of  it  as  were  ob* 
scure  and  imperfect,  and  added  to  it  **  A  Dis* 
course  geometrical  of  the  five  regular  and  pla- 
tonic  Bodies,  containing  sundry  Uieoretical  and 
practical  Propositions,  &c.''  ^59i>  folio*,  and 
**  Prognostication-  everlasting  of  right  good 
Effect,  or,  choice  Rules,  to  judge  the  Weather 
by  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  &c."  1 555,  quarto, 
corrected  and  augmented  by  his  son,  with  divers 
general  tables,  and  many  compendious  rules^ 
in  159a.  Biog,  Britan.  Ftdler^s  fVarthiesof 
England y  in  Kent^-^M, 

DIGGES^  Thomas/  son  of'  the  preceding,- 
and  an  inheritor  of  his  father's  attachment  to 
scientific  pursuits^  after  enjoying  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  preparatory  education,  went  and 
studied  for  some  time  at  Oxford.  By  the  im^ 
provement  v^hich  he  made  there,  and  the  sub- 
sequent instructions  of  his  father,  he  became 
ooe  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  his  time, 
and  acquired  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  most 
learned  men  among  his  contemporaries.  Upon 
queen  Elizabeth's  sendbg  some  of  her  forces 
to  assist  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  in 
shaking  off  the  Spanish  yoke,,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  muster-master-general,  in  which 
situation  he  had  the  opportunity  of  applying  his 


every  wdUgoverned  Cani|^  and  Armie  invio- 
lably to  be  observed,  &Cf  :'*  "  Perfect  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Celestial  Orbs,  according  to  thW ' 
most  ;^ncient  Doctrine  of  the  Pvtiiagereans,  &c." 
1 56a,  quarto :  "  Humble  Motives  for  Asso- 
ciations to  maintain  the  Religion  established," 
1 60 1,  octavo;  to  which  is  added,  his  letter  to 
the   same    purpose,   to    the   archbishops  and 


bish^s  of  England  :  ^^.  England's  Defence ;  a 
Tre^ise  concerning  Invasion;  or,  a  brief Dis* 
course  of  what  Orders  were  best  for  repulsing 
of  foreign  Enemies,  if  at  any  Time  they  should  - 
invade  us  by  Sea  in  Kent,  or  elsewhere,   written 
in  1599,  but  not  published  till  1686,  folio  :  and  • 
"  A  Letter  printed  before  Dr.  John  Dee's  Pa- 
rallaticae  Commentationis,  &c«^'  ^573-  He  also  * 
wrote  and  prepared  for  the  press  several  other 
mathematical  treatises,  which  he  was  prevented  : 
from  publishing  by  various  circumstances  not 
necessary  to  be  mentioned*     Biog*  Britan. — M.  • 
DIGGES,  Dudley,  eldest  son  of  the  pre*  - 
ceding,  was  born  in  1583.    He  studied  at  uni- 
versity college,  Oxford,    under  the  tuition  of 
Dr.   G..  Abbot   (afterwards  archbbhop),   and 
finisbedhiseducationatoneof  the  ann§  of  court.  • 
He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  > 
king  James,  and  then  undertook  a  foreign  tour 
for  his  improvement.    In  1618  he  was  sent  em-*  - 
bassador  to  the  czar  of  Muscovy;  >and  in  1620  ' 
was  joined  In  a  commission  to  Holland  for  dn* 
taining  restitution  of  some  property  seized  from .. 
the  English  in  the  East-Indies*  He  was  a  mem« 
ber  of  the  parliament'  which  met  in  idai,  and  * 
shewed  himself  so  little  compliant  with  the 
court,  that,  after  its  dissolution,  he  was  sent  with 


madiematical  knowledge  to  practice,  and  of  be-    others,  by  way  of  punishment,  upon  a  frivolous  . 


coming  skilled  in  military  tactics.  He  died  in 
the  year  1595,  hxxt  at  what  age  b  unknown. 
Besides- editing  and  correcting  several  of  his 
.father's  pieces,  he  wrote  and  published  '*  Alae 
sive  Scalae  mathematieae,^  u  e*  *<  Madiematical 


commission  to  Irdand.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  first  parliament  of  Charles  I.  in  1626,  when 
he  engaged  vrtth  so  much  2eal  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham,  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  speech  spoken  by  him  at  a 


Wings  or  Ladders,"   I573>  quarto,  containing    conference  withthetfouse  of  Lords,hewasGon(^ 


several  demonstrations  for  finding  the  parallax 
of  any  comet,  or  other  celestial  body,  with  the 
<»rrections  of  the  errors  in  the  use  of  the  radius 
astronomictts :  ^^  An  arithmetical  Treatise, 
containing  sa much  of  Arithmetic  as  is  necessary 
towards  Military  Discipline,"  ^579>  quarto: 
^  A  geometrical  Treatise,  named  StratiaticoSf  re- 
^nidsite  £or  the  Perfection  of  S<^iers,"  i579» 
quarto;  begun  by  his  father,  but  finished  by 
lumself,  and  reprinted  in  1590,  with  several 
amendments  and  additions,  undex  the  title  of 
^  An  anthflactical  wMxlikc  Xrcatise>  muned  S^om 


mitted  to  the  Tower^    This  exertion  of  power 
was,  however,  so  ill  taken  by  the  Commons,  that  : 
it  was  thought  proper  to  discharge,  him.  •  In  the 
parliament  of  1628,  sir  Dudley  fat  as  knight  of 
the  shire  for  Kent ;  and  though  his  oppositbn  ( 
to  the  court  seemed  less,  violent  than  betoie,  he 
continued  to  act  with  the  patriotic  partyv  His  in- 
fluence and  abilities  rendered  it  an  object  to  bring  . 
hsm  over,  and  he  was  tempted  by  a  reversionary 
nrant  of  the  office  of-  nuister  of  the  rdls^  whica  * 
be  received  in  1630.    From  that  time  we  bear 
ntodung  o£  his  publicvcoodva  ^  and  he  WM^ 
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snatched  attray  by  death  from  the  succeeding 
troubles,  after  enjoying  the  office  only  three 
years ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  pronounced  in  what 
manner  he  would  have  acted  when  the  grand 
extremity  took  place.  He  died  in  1639.  Sir 
Dudley  Digges  published,  in  161  j,  **A  Defence 
of  Trade :  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
Governor  of  the  Eaft-India  Company.'*  After 
his  death  was  published  in  his  name  V  A  Dis- 
course concerning  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of 
the  Subject/'  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
speech  delivered  by  him  at  the  conference  .be- 
tween the  houses  before  mentioned.  Some  of 
his  other  speeches  have  also  been  printed  in  par- 
liamentary collections.  He  also  collected  the 
letters  which  passed  between  the  ministers  and 
others  concerning  the  projected  marriages  be- 
tween queen  Elizabeth  and  the  dukes  of  Anjou 
and  Alen9on.  These  were  published  in  1655, 
under  the^  title  of  *'  The  complete  Ambassador, 
or  two  Treaties,  &c.  &c."  folio.     . 

Dudley,  third  son  of  sir  Dudley,  was  a 
zealous  loyalist,  and  wrote  a  work  in  1643,  ^^ 
prove  the  unlawfulness  of  the  taking-up  of  arms 
by  subjects  against  their  sovereign  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  which  was  several  times  reprinted. 
Biog.  Britan.'^-'K, 

DILLENIUS,  John-James,  an  eminent  bo- 
tanist, was  bom  at  Darmstadt  in  Germany,  in 
1687.  He  was  destined  to  the  medical  pror 
fession,  and  had  his  principal  education  •  at  the 
university  of  Giessen  in  Upper  Hesse.  He  early 
distinguished  himself  as  a  naturalist ;  and  being 
made  a  member  of  the^Academia  Naturae  Cq- 
riosorum,  he  communicated  several  papers  which 
were  printed  in  their  Miscellanea  Curiosa. 
These  relate  to  various  subjects  in  botany,  and 
one  of  them  to  zoology.  In  17 19  he  establish- 
ed his  character  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  bo- 
tanists of  the  age,  by  his  ^^  Catalogue  of  the 
Plants  growing  in  tne  Vicinity  of  Giessen," 
octavo.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  illustrated 
by  plates.  There  is  prefixed  to  it  an  examina- 
tion of  the  methods  of  arranging  plants,  fol- 
lowed by  Ray  and  Knau^,  founded  on  the  fruit; 
and  by  Rivinus  and  Toumefort,  on  the  flower. 
The  system  which  he  himself  prefers  is  Ray's, 
to  which  he  adhered  through  life.  His  criticism 
on  Rivinus,  which  way  reprehensible  for  the 
acrimony  of  the- language,  involved  him  in  a 
controversy  with  that  writer.  This  catalogue 
is  rich  in  the  number  of  plants  from  a  small 
circuit,  particularly  those  of  the  imperfect  kind, 
since  denominated  the  cryptogamous,  of  which 
Dillenius  constituted  several  new  genera.  He 
acquired  a  celebrity  by  this  work,  which  at- 
tiacted  the  notify  of  all  the  fri^ds  of  botanical 


science,  among  whom  was  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
William  Sherrard,  lately  returned  from  Smyrna, 
where  he  had  acted  as  British  consul.     He  en- 
tered  into   a  correspondence  with    Dillenius, 
which  ended  in  the  invitation  of  him  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  arrived  in  1721.     A  new  and 
much  improved  edition  of  Ray's  Synopsis  Stir- 
pium  Britannicarum,"  was  the  first  fruit  of  his 
residence  here.  It  appeared  in  1724,  and  besides 
his  own  improvements, contained  additions  from 
Dr.  Richardson,  Mr.  James  Sherrard,  and  other 
English  botanists.     He  himself  designed  all  the 
figures,  and  engraved  some  of  them.    His  time 
was  much  spent  at  the  house  of  Mr.  James  Sher- 
rard, at  E(tham  in  Kent,  and  he  soon  began  to 
make  preparations  for  his  great  work,  the  **  Hor- 
tus  Elthamensis."  He  also  made  some  botanical 
excursions,  and  in  1726  examined  the  mountains 
of  Wales,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
In  the  mean  time  great  efforts  were  made  for 
his  establishment  at  Oxford,  the  success  of  which 
was  at  first  dubious;  but  on  the  death,  in  1728, 
of  consul  Sherrard,  who  left  by  will  a  large  be- 
nefaftion  for  a  salary  to  a  professor  of  botany 
in  that  university,  upon  condition  that  Dillenius 
should  first  occupy  the  chair,  his  election  took 
place  without  opposition.     In  173  >  he  brought 
to  the  press  his  elaborate  work  entitled  **  Hor- 
tus  Elthamensis,  seu  Flantarum  rariorum  quas 
in  horto  suo  Elthami  in  Cantio  coluit  vir  orna- 
tissimus  &  praestantissimus  Jacobus.  Sherrard 
M.  D.  &c.  &c.  auctore  Jacobo  Dillenio  M".  D.** 
folio.     In  this  work  are  described  and  figured 
four  hundred  and  seventeen  plants,  mostly  ex- 
otics, with  a  few  of  the  njore  rare  English  and 
Welch.     The  order  is  alphabetical.     The  syno- 
nyma  of  former  authors  are  given,  with  many 
critical  observations,  and  several  new  genera  are 
added.     All  the  figures  were  drawn  and  etched 
with  the  author's  own  hand.     Of  the  merit  of 
this  work,  it  may  suffice  to  adduce  the  com., 
pendious  testimony  of  Linnaeus,  "  Est  opus  bo- 
tanicum  quo  absolutius  mundum  non  vi'dit" — 
A  more  perfect  botanical  work  has  not  seen  the 
world.     So  limited,  however,  was  at  that  time 
the  attention  to  natural  history  in  England,  that 
he  could  dispose  of  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
copies,  and  actually  cut  up  many  for  papers  for 
his  "  Hortus  Siccus."     The  Swedish  naturalist, 
then  a  young  man,  paid  a  visit  to  Dillenius,  at 
Oxford,  in  1736  ;  and  though  he  could  not  make 
the  profesjsor  a  convert  to  his  sexual  system  of 
arrangement,  he  returned  highly  impressed  with 
his  merit.     Dillenius  was  the  only  person  in 
England  (he  said)  who  understood  or  regarded 
generical    distinctions.     They  became    corre- 
spondents after  this  time  \  and  Linnaeus  dedi« 
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Ctted  to  DiUenius  Iris  Gritica  Botanica.  Haller 
Iras  also  a  frequent  correspondent  of  our  bo- 
tanistj  ^nd  was  probably  the  more  esteemed  by 
him»  as  he  had  adopted  a  system  considerably 
resembling  that  of  Ray.  About  this  time  he 
assisted  the  learned  traveller,  Dr.  Shaw^  iri  ar- 
ranging his  collection  of  oriental  plants^  and 
the  catalogue  of  them  annexed  to  that  writer's 
travels  may  be  regarded  as  chiefly  the  work  of 
DiUenius. 

In  i74£  the  work  appeared  which  has  prin- 
cipally served  to  place  his  name  among  those  of 
the  great  improvers  of  botanical  science.     This 
is  his  "  Historia   Muscorum,  in   qua  circiter 
sexcentje  Species  veteres  &  novae,  ad  sua  ge- 
nera relatac,  describuntur,  &  Iconibus  genulnis 
illustrantur  5  cum  Appendice,  &  Indice  Syno- 
nymorum,"  4to.     This  work  comprehends  all 
the  plants  under  the  name  of  musci  and  algx, 
in  the  class  cryptogamia,  except  the   fucuses, 
^ome  of  the  ulvae,  conferv?e,  and  a  few  others. 
All  the  figures  are  drawn  and  engraved  by  him- 
self.    It  is  an  extraordinary  monument  of  pa- 
tient industry  and   miimte  investigatioh  5   and 
notwithstanding  later  additions  and  discoveries, 
is  likely  long  to  remain  th^basis  of  knowledge 
in  this  curious  department  of  nature.     The  ori- 
ginal number  of  impressions  was  only  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  the  prict  of  a  copy  one  gui- 
nea ;  so  that,  in  a  pecuniary  view,  the  author 
must  have  been  extremely  ill  compensated  for 
his  time  and  labour :  but  it  is  vain  to  expect 
any  other  adequate  reward  for  science  but  that 
arising  from  the  disinterested  love  of  it !  Copies 
of  this  work  are  now  valued  at  ten  guineas. 
He  appears  to  have  intended  to  have  given  a 
similar  history  of  the  funguses,  all  the  British 
species  of  which  he  had  delineated  and  coloured 
from  nature.     Haller  mentions -that  he  had  also 
made  preparations  for  a  general  work  on  plants, 
with  figures  o\  his  own,  some  of  which  he  had 
shewn  to  that  writer  >  but  a  corpulent  habit  of 
body,  and  closeness  of  application  to  his  stu- 
dies, shortened  his  life,  which  was  terminated 
by  an  apoplexy  in  1747,  in  his  sixtieth  year. 
DiUenius  was  of  a  modest  and  placid  disposi- 
tion,   temperate,    studious,    and   retired.     His' 
life  was  exercised  by  various  trials  and  misfor- 
tunes, which  he  seems  to  have  borne  with  great 
equanimity.     He  left  all  his  papers  and  collec- 
tions to  his  executor.  Dr.  Seidel,  who  parted 
with  them  to  professor  Sibthorpe. — Puiteney*s 
Sketches  of  Botany  in  England.      Halleri  BibL 
Botan. — A. 

.  DILLON,  Wentworth,  earl  of  Roscom- 
mon, a  nobleman  who  ranks  among  the  British 
pocts>  was  the  son  of  Jame^  Dillon^  earl  of 


Roscommon,  by  a  sister  of  the  great  earl  of 
StraflPord.    He  was  bom  in  Ireland  about  the 

irear  1633,  and  received  his  first  education  at 
ord  Strattbrd's  seat  in  Yorkshire.    Thence  he 
was  removed  to  the  protestant  university  of 
Caen  in  Normandy,  where  his  studies  were  di- 
rected by  the  learned  Bochart.    He  afterwards 
travelled   into  Italy,   the   language   of  which 
country  he  made  familiar  to  him,  as  he  before 
had  that  of  France.     He  returned  to  England 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  was  made  cap* 
tain  of  the  band  of  pensioners.     In  this  situa* 
tion  he  fell  into  the  dissoluteness  of  manners 
usually  attendant  on  a  court,  and  with  which 
no  court  was  ever  more  tainted  than  that  of 
Charles  II.     He  became  immoderately  addicted 
to  gaming,  by  which  he  both  injured  his  estate 
and  involved  himself  in  quarrels.    He  at  length 
resigned  his  post,  and  returned  to  Ireland  for 
the  care  of  his  property.    The  duke  of  Ormond 
created  him  captain  ot  the  guards ;  and  he  fol- 
lowed in  Dublin  the  same  course  of  dissipation 
and  turbulence  which  had  distinguished  him  ia 
London.    The  attractions  of  the  English  court 
again  drew  him  to"  the  latter  metropolis.     He 
was  made  master  of  the  horse  to  the  duchesa 
of  York,  and  engaged  iri  matrimony  with  the 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Burlington ;  so  that  it  i3 
probable  he  had  now  adopted  a  more  regular 
plan   of  life.     He .  cultivated  letters,   and   by 
means  of » the  advantages  of  rank,  was  readily, 
admitted  to  a  distinguished   place  among  the 
wits  and  poets  of  the  time.    A  design  which  he 
formed  for  the  institution  of  a  kind  of  academy  . 
for  improving  the  English  language,  and  fixing 
its  standard,  is  justly  mentioned  to  his  honour, 
though  it  was  not  brought  to  effect.     He  does 
not  appear  to  have  taken  any  leading  part  in 
politics  i  l)ut  it   may  be   discovered   from  his 
works  that  he   inclined   to   high   monarchical 
principles.     At  the  accession  of  James  IJ.<i  it  is 
said,  that  a  foresight  of  the  disturbances  likely 
to  arise  on  account  of  religion  inspired  him  witn 
an  intention  of  taking  up  his  residence  in  Rome; 
but  an  attack  of  the  gout,  which,  from    tlie 
treatment  of  a  French   empiric,  was   thrown 
upon  his  bowels,  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  1684. 
At  the  moment  of  expiring  he  repeated  with 
great  energy  two  Jines  out  of  his  "  Dies  Irae,*' 

My  God,  my  father,  and  my  friend^ 

Do  not  forsake  mc  at  my  end !  , 

The  ptoductions  by  which  he  obtained  cele- 
brity in  his  age,  and  which  still  form  a  part 
of  the  body  of  English  poets,  are  few  in 
number,  and  of  no  extraordinary  excellence. 
TTie  principal  of  them  is  "  An  Essay  on  Trans- 
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latctf  Verse?'  ^^icli  h  a  didactic  piece,"  laying 
down,    widi  good  sense,    and    tolerably  ele- 

{ rant  versification,  the  rules  proper  to  \k  fo!- 
owed  in  poetical  translations.     It  is  evident 
•  that  such  a  subject  is  not  accbmmodatdd  to  the 
higher  strains  of  poetry,  nor  could  the  writer's 
genius  have  supported  him  in  a  lofty  fiighx^ 
;  but  he  has  given  it  many  of  the  graces  proper 
to  didactic  compositions,  and  some  of  the  pre- , 
cepts '  are  so  happily  expressed,  that  they  have 
^become  in  a   manner  proverbial.     His  other 
pieces  arc  :  translations    of  Horace's  Art  of 
Foetry,  and  two  of  his  Odes ;  of  Virgil^s  sixth 
Eclogue  *,  of  the  Dies  Irse,  or  Last  Judgment ; 
of  a  scene  in  Pastor  Fido;  of  a  Psalm,  &c.i 
?  with  a  few  joccasional  copies  of  verses.    None 
of  these  would  probably- have  obtained  much 
notice  from  a  plebeian  pen.    The  best  enco- 
mium given  him  by  Dr.  Johnson  is,  *^  that  he 
is  perhaps  the  only  correct  writer  in  English 
'  verse  before  Addison ;"  but  this  correctness  is 
nearly  allied. to  lameness,  and  if  he  has. fewer 
faults  than  some  of  his  contemporaries,  he  is 
,  inferior  to  them-  in  beauties.    Sicg.  Britan*^-»A. 
DIMSDALE,   Thomas,  baron,   celebrated 
for  the  practice  of  inoculation,  was  the  son  of 
a  surgeon  and  apothecs^ry  at  'Fhoydon-Gamon 
in  Essex,  where  he  was  bom  in  1 7 1  a«    The 
.family   were  of    the  religious   society   called 
.quakers,  and  his  grandfather  had  accompanied 
William  Penn  to  America,  but  afterwards  re- 
turned to  England.    Thomas  was  brought  i^p 
under  his  father,  and  afterwards  became  a  pu- 
pil to, the  surgeons  of  St.  Thomas'^  hospital. 
He  settled  at  Hertford  in   1^734,  and  pursued 
the  practice  of  the  profession  with  increasing 
reputatiDn.     The  loss  of  his  first  wife,  who  was 
the  only  daughter  of  an  eminent  banker,  in- 
duced him,  in  order  to  divert  his  affliction  by 
the  change  of  scene,  and  to  serve  ^  cause  to 
which  from  principle  he  was  attached,  to  oflfer 
himself,  in   1745,  as  a  voluntary  assistant,  at 
his  own  expeftce,  to  the  medical  department  in 
:the  army  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland.    The  of- 
fer was  graciously  accepted,  and  he  continued 
with  the  army  till  after  the  surrender  of  Car:, 
lisle,  when  he  resumed  his  situation  at  Hert- 
ford.    He  married  again  in  1746;  and  being" 
now  in  opulent  circumstances,   he  withdrew 
some  .years  from  practice.    His  family,  how- 
ever, ^coming  numerous,  he  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  return  to  the  duties  of  active  life.; 
and  he  took,  his  degree  as  a  physician  in  1761- 
As  the  inoculation  for  the  small-pox  had  long 
formed  a  branch  .of  his  practice,  his  attention 
was  peculiarly  excited  to  the  reports  of  the  ex- 
;iraordinary  success  accompanying  that  opera* 


tion,  as  pcrfonrted'bj  the  faifiily  of  ^ttonstii 
Essex  and  Suffolk.  He  discovered  the  circum- 
stances which  he  thought  essentially  Conducive 
to  this,  success,  and  adopted  them  m  his  own 
practice.  After  full  experience  of  their  effica- 
cy, he  published,  in  1766,  a  treatise,"  entitled 
**  The  present  Method  of  inocuhting  for  the 
Small-pox  ;*•  in  which,  with  great  clearness 
and  precision,  he  laid  before  the  publjc  the 
whole  of  his  jpethod,  together  with  many  ju- 
dicious observations  on  points  connected  with 
the  subject.  In  hts  concluding  chapter  he  attri- 
butes the  superiority  of  this  over  the  common 
mode  principally  to  the  use  of  recent  fluid  mat- 
ter in  communicating  the  infection,  and  to  the 
free  admission  of  cold  air,  and  the  allowance  of 
Cold  water  to  drink,  during  the  period  of  erup- 
tion. It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  he  always 
candidly  ascribed  the  whole  merit  of  the  im- 
provement to  the  Suttons  5  but  it  was  «ne- 
rally  admitted  by  the  public,  that  he  himself 
deserved  great  praise  for  rescuing  the  practice 
from  any  character  of  emphicism  or  quackery 
it  might  have  acquired,  and  placing  it  upon  tlid 
footing  of  regular  and  rational  medicine.  His 
work  was  received  with  uncommon  interest,  and 
passed  through  several  editions.  It  was  like- 
wise widely  circulated  upon-^the  Continent,  and 
.was  translated  into  all  tne  principal  languages 
lof  Europe.  Dr.  Dimsdale  now  became  one  t>f 
I  the  first  jnoculators  in  the  kingdom,- and  hisre- 
.ceiving-house  at  Hertford'Was  never  without  a 
number  of  patients  from  families  of  rank  and 
opulence. 

In  the  year  1768  that  great  anid  enlightencJ 
sovereign,  the  empress  of  Russia,  desirdua  of  in- 
troducing the  practice  of  inoculation  into  her 
dominions,  resolved,  in  <;onformity  with  the 
elevation  of  her  mind,  to  set  the  example  to  hef 
subjects,  by  submitting  herself  and  her  son  the 
errand  duke  to  the  hazards  of  the  experimenC. 
She  naturally  looked  to  England  for  a  person 
worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  this  important  busi- 
ness ;  and  her  minister  in  London  was  directed 
to  £>r.  Dimsdale,.  as  one,  from  his  professional 
skill  and  the  respectability  of  his  character,  pro- 
per to  receive  the  first  application.  He  was 
prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the  ofice;  and, 
accompanied  by  one  of  hi$  sons,  then  a  student 
in  physic,  he  arrived  at  Petersburgh'  in  the 
month  of  July,  1768.  The  inoculation  of  the 
empress  and  the  grand  duke  took  place  in  Octo* 
ber  and  November,  and  iii  both  had  every  de- 
sirable success.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any 
particulars  of  cases,  which,  independently  of 
the  rank'  of  the  patients,  had  nothing  extraordi- 
nary^in  them;  but  it  appeal's  by  ^c  nasration/ 
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that  Dr.  Dinisdale,  througli  the  #holc  of  the 
preliminary  and  attending  occurrences,  con- 
ducted himself  with  exemplary  prudence  and 
judgment.  No  physician,  in  modern  times, 
perhaps,  has  been  so  munificently  rewarded. 
Besides  an  allowance  of  2cool.  for  his  journey, 
.  he  received  a  gratuity  of  io,oool.  and  a  pension 
for  life  of  500I.  per  annum,  with  th6  title  of  body- 
physician  and  actual  counsellor  of  state,  and  the 
rank  of  a  baron  of  the  Russian  empire,  perpe- 
tuated in  his  eldest  descendents.  On  his  son  was 
conferred  the  same  rank,  with  a  present  from 
the  grand  duke  of  a  gold  snufF-box  set  with  dia- 
monds. They  had  also  permission  to  add  to 
their  arms  a  black  wing  of  the  Russian  spread 
eagle  in  a  gold  shield.  After  the  recovery  of 
his  illustrious  patients,  a  number  of  persons  of 
distinction  at  Petersburgh  engaged  him  to  ino- 
culate their  families  ;  and  at  the  request  of  the 
empress  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Moscow  for 
a  similar  purpose.  U,pon  his  return  he  was  ho- 
nourably received  by  the  king  of  Prussia  at^ 
Potsdam.  He  was  solicited  by  several  persons 
of  distinction  upon  the  continent  to  inoculate 
them  and  their  families ;  but  he  did  not  choose 
longer  to  prdtract  his  absence  from  home-. 
This  accession  of  fortune  and  dignity  did  not 
prevent  him  from  resuming  practice  at  Hert- 
ford. In  1776  he  published  "Thoughts  on 
general  and  partial  Inoculation ;"  the  purpose 
of  which  work  was  tp  shew  the  dangers  conse- 
quent upon  inoculations  carried  on  partially  in 
the  midst  of  communities,  of  which  a  large 
proportion  arc  liable  to  take  the  disease  by  in- 
fection 5  and  to  prove  that  the  only  safe  way  of 
practising  inoculation  in  large  towns  is  in  ho- 
spitals instituted  for  that  purpose  alone,  and 
with  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease  among  the  uninfected.  The  basb 
of  this  reasoning  was  the  fact,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  numbers  inoculated  in  this  king- 
dom, it  appeared  from  the  bills  of  mortality,  that 
the  deaths  from  the  natural  small-pox  had  beep 
so  far  from  diminishing,  that,  in  the  later  periods, 
they  were  sensibly  increased.  This  the  baron 
imputed  to  the  spread  of  infection  by  means  of 
unguarded  inoculation  •,  and  he  was  particularly 
led  to  lay  his  opinion  before  the  public  on  ac- 
count of  a  plan  then  in  agitation  tor  fprming  a 
dispensary  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  inocu- 
lating the  poor  at  their  own  houses.  He  pur- 
sued the  subject  in  1778,  by  "  Observations  on 
the  Introiluction  to  the  Plan  of  the  Dispensary 
for  general  Inoculation  ;'*  and' the  dilFcrcnt  opi- 
nions on  this  topic  produced  a  warm  centre - 
vtrsy,  which  at  length  deviated  into  personali- 
ties, and  ceased  to  be  interesting.     It  screms, 

VOL.  III. 


however,  to  have  been  the  final  judgment -df^ 
the  public,  that  the  promoters  of  partial  inocu- 
lation had  been  too  little  sensible  of  the  danger 
of  spreading  the  natural  disease ;  and  that  the 
proper  mode  of  conducting  popular  inoculation,' 
if  not  by  means  of  hospitals,  is  by  the  simulta- 
neous communication  of  infection  to  large  bo-- 
dies,  after  due  notice,  and  tht  complete  sepa- 
ration of  all  those  who  are  not  incUned  to  run 
the  hazard.  ... 

Baron  Dimsdale,  in  1780;  entered  into  a  new- 
scene  of  public  life,  as  representative  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Hertford.  On  this  oc^ 
casion  he  resigned  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, except  in  the  way  of  gratuitous  advice 
and  assistance.  Of  his  conduct  in  a  senatorial 
capacity  we  have  no  particular  information  5  bu« 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  con-; 
scientious -and  independent.  In  1781  he  pttb« 
lished  "  Tracts  on  Inoculation ;"  consisting  of 
the  particular  narration  of  his  journey  t0'<Ru«- 
sia,  and  the  events  attending  the  cases  of  the 
empress  and  her  son  5^  of  the  methods  proposed 
by  him  for  extending  inoculation  through  the 
Russian  empire ;  and  of  additio|ial  observation^ 
to  his  former  treatise  on  the  preseot  method  of 
inoculation.  From  these  last  it  appears,  that 
experience  had  taught  him  somewhat  to  relax 
in  the  directions  for  the  use  of  cold  air  and  c6\A 
water,  and  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  some  of 
the  mischiefs  which  had  attended  tlie  Suttonian 
method,  when  pursued  to  its  rigour.  The  final 
•practice  of  Dimsdale  may  be  comprised  in  the 
use  of  fluid  matter  for  communicating  the  in- 
fection, little  or  no  previous  preparation,  a 
nroderately  low  diet  from  the  time  of  ino^- 
culation,  cool  air  and  evacuants  at  the  pe^. 
nod  of  the  eruptive  fever,  and  moderate  warmth 
at  the  time  of  maturation.  This  volume  alsb 
contains  valuable  remarks  on  the  epidemic 
small-pox,  and  other  circumstances  belonging 
to  the  natural  disease.  Soon  after  its  publica- 
tion he  again  visited  Russia,  in  complianoc 
with  a  sumnjons  from  the  empress  to  inoculate 
the  two  sons  of  the  grand'  duke.  In  passing 
through  Brussels  he  was  treated  with  great  re- 

fard  by  the  emperor  Joseph,  then  in  that  city, 
le  perfectly  succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  se- 
cond journey,  and  was  a/rain  munificently  re- 
compensed. In  1784  he  was  again  elected  to 
represent  the  borough  of  Hertford  in  parlia- 
ment. About  this  time  he  had  the  misfortune 
ot  losing  the  sight  of  both  eyes  from  cataracts. 
He  submitted  to  the  operation  of  extraction, 
performed  by  baron  Wciizell,  which  proved 
completely  successful.  He  retired  from  his 
pnrliamentary  station  in  1 790,  and  thenceforth 
3  o 
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IWed  tn  the  botom  of  his  £siniily  and  friends  till 
December  309  1 800,  when  be  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty*nine.  His  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  quakers'  burial*ground  at  Bishop-Stort- 
fprd.  Baron  Dimsdale  was  happy  in  an  equal 
and  tranquil  disposition  of  mind,  and  ever  main- 
tained the  character  of  a  man  of  integrity  and 
general  philanthropy.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Bath  Agricultural  Society.  From  Memoirs  conh- 
municaUdy  and  DwisdiWs  Works. — A. 

DINO,  a  famous  Italian  jurist,  was  a  native 
of  Mugello,  in  the  Florentine  territory,  and 
iwas  the  son  of  James  de  Rossoni.  He  studied 
kw  at  Bologna,  and  iiri279  was  invited  to 
take  the  chair  in  that  faculty  atPistoia.  After 
a  continuance  there  of  five  years,  he  was  made 
professor  at  Bologna,  and  was  the  first  to  whom 
a  public  stipend  was  granted.  He  refused  an 
invitation  to  Naples  in  1 296  by  king  Charles  II. 
but  iiL  the  next  year  he  removed  to  Rome, 
where  pope  Boniface  VIIL  employed  him  in 
compiling  the  sixth  book  of  decretals,  published 
in  1 298.  Dino  was  in  hopes  of  being  recom- 
|>ensed  for  his  labour  with  the  cardinalate,  and 
for  that  purpose  separated  from  his  wife,  who 
entered  into  a  convent,  and  enrolled  himself  in 
the  clerical  order;  but  his  expectations  were 
frustrated,  and  he  wa$  obliged  to  resume  his 
professorship.  Nothing  nu)re  is  heard  of  him  \ 
but  his  death  is  recorded  in  1303.  Dino  wrote 
several  professional  works,  which  were  in  high 
esteem.  His  commentary  on  the  rules  of  law, 
according  to  Alciatus,  deserves  to  be  got  by 
heart.  He  also  wrote  treatises  on  the  Pandects, 
and  "  De  Actionibus."  A  proof  of  the  autho- 
rity he  acquired  appears  in  an  order  made  by 
the  Veronese  while  he  was  living,  which  direct- 
ed that,  in  judicial  determinations,  regard 
should  first  be  had  to  the  municipal  laws  and 
statutes  \  where  they  were  silent,  to  the  Roman 
laws,  or  glosses  of  Accorso  ;  and  where  these 
j^ppeared  contradictory,  tbat  the  opinion  of 
Dino  should  decide  the  point.  This  lawyer  is 
said  to  have  spoken  with  great  facility,  both  in 
public  and  private,  and  to  have  written  in  a 
clear  style.     M&reri.     Tiraboichu — A. 

DINOCRATES,  or  Dinochares,  a  cele- 
brated Grecian  architect,  was  a  Macedonian, 
and  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great* 
It  is  related  of  him,  that  finding  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  court  of  that  king  little  at- 
tended* to,  he  resolved  to  be  his  own  introducer. 
Tor  this  purpose  he  equipped  himself  in  the 
costume  of  Hercules,  with  his  poplar  garland, 
lion's  skin,  and  club,  and  presenting  himself 
before**  Alexander^  who  was    sitting    gn  the 


throne  of  jifttice,  attracted  his  notice.  Being, 
asked  who  he  was  ?  he  replied  that  he  %vas  the. 
Macedonian  architect  Dinocrates,  who  had^ 
brought  him  designs  worthy  of  his  greatxiess.. 
One  of  these  was  the  gigantic  plan  of  cutdng. 
mount  Athos  into  a  statue,  holding  a  city  in 
his  left  hand,  and  a  reservoir  of  all  its  streams* 
in  his  right.  Alexander  prudently  rejected  this 
design  \  but  carried  the  artist  with  htm.  inta 
Egypt,  where  he  employed  him  in  planxiiog  tha 
city  of  Alexandria.  To  tliis,  according  to  Pliny,, 
he  gave  the  figure  of  a  Macedonian  cloaky  witk 
a  wavy  border,  running  out  to  the  right  and  left 
in  an  angular  projection.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  finished  the  rebuilding  of  the  famous 
temple  of  Ephesus,  after  it  had  been  consumed 
by  fire.  The  same  author  relates,  that  this  ar- 
chitect was  employed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
in  building  a  temple  to  the  memory  of  Iiis  wife 
Arsinoe ;  and  that  he  had  intended  to  construct 
the  dome  of  magnet,  in  order  to  suspend  an 
iron  statue  of  the  queen  in  theair; — an  idle  tale^. 
like  so  many  others  which  discredit  the  history 
of -ancient  art  recorded  by  that  collector.  Fi- 
truvius.  Plinyy  lib.  v.  tf  xxxiv*  Feli^ 
bien» — A. 

DINOSTRATES,  an.  ancient  mathemati- 
cian, who,  according  to  Pioclus,  flourished  in. 
the  time  of  Plato,  or  about  '^66  Tears  B.C.  He 
frequented  the  school  of  that  pnilosopher^  but 
appears  to  have  been  more  devoted  to  mathe- 
matical thaa  philosophical  pursuits,  and  wa$ 
one  of  his  disciples  who  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement of  geometrical  science.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  the  quadratrix,  or  curve  called  by 
his  name,  by  which  the  quadrature  of  the  circle 
is  effected,  though  not  geometrically,  but  only 
mechanically.  Moreri.  Huttotfs  Mathematical 
^Dictionary, — M. 

DINOUART,    Anthony  -  Joseph  -Toua- 
SAiNT,    a   French  ecclesiastic    and  periodical 
writer  of  some  note  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  bom  at  Amiens  in  the  year  1715.     After, 
having  been  admitted  into  orders,  he  officiated 
for  some  time  as  a  priest  in  his  native  city,  and 
then  removed  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
voting his  time  to  literary  pursuits.     In  that, 
city  he  obtained  the  friendship  and  patronage  of. 
M;  Joly  de  Fleury,  advocate-general,  through, 
whose  means,  most  probably,   he  obtained.,  a  ^ 
canonry  of  the  chapter  of  St.  Benedict  at  Piris.,. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Arcadian  Acade-. 
my  at  Rome.  .  The  first  periodical  work  in , 
which  he  engaged  was  the  **  Journal  Chretien^  ^ 
conducted  by  the  abbe  Joannet.     Thip;  liberty., 
which  he  took  in  that  work,,  in  reflecting  on  the 
principles  and  views  of  certain  authors,  and  pa(-^. 
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tlcularlf  of  M.  de  St.  Foix,  inyolved  him  in  some  place  which  he  cho$e  was  on  the  extremHf  of 
idisagrceablc  disputes,  and  reduced  him  to  the  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Scjt- 
necessity  of  making  humiliating  apologies  to  the  '  thian  tribes,  where  he  was  reduced  to  great  po« 
x>ffended  parties.  But  a  periodical  work  of  verty,  and  obliged  to  support  himself  by  manuad 
greater  utilitr    —^ "- ' '-'- —       A^^t^    .•  v       •  .  i.. 


:t,  and  more  generally  known,  was 
commenced  oy  him  on  his  own  account  in  the 
year  1760,  under  the  title  of  '•'Journal  Ecclesi- 
astique,  ou  Bibliotheque  des  Science*  Ecclesi- 
astiques,*'  and  was  continued  until  his  death, 
at  Paris,  in  1786.  He  had  formed  a  very  ex- 
tensive correspondence  with  the  provincial  cler- 
gy, who  consulted  him  in  various  difficulties 
connected  with  their  situations.  This  corre- 
spondence contributed  giyatly  to  the  circulation 
t)f  his  Journal,  which,  among  other  subjects, 
contained  advice  in  all  matters  relative  to 
church-discipline,  morality,  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  obtained  very  extensive  notice  and 
encouragement.  It  proved  also  acceptable  to 
Tnany  of  the  country  clergy,  as  it  presented 
them  with  a  compilation  of  useful 'extracts  from 
many  works  of  value,  which  were  seldom  likely 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  greater  part  of  that 
body.  The  abbe  Dinouart  was  also  the  author 
of  "  Embryologia  Sacra,"  laroo. ;  "  The  Ma- 
nual for  Pastors,**  in  three  volumes  lanio. ; 
and  "  TTift  Rhetoric  of  a  Preacher,  or  a  Treatise 
t)n  the  Eloquence  of  the  Body,"  lamo*  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hift.-^M.  ^ 

DIO,  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  orator  of 
antiquity,  and  sumamed  Chrtsostom,  or  GMen 
Mouthy  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  elo- 

Suence,  was  born  at  Prusa  in  Bythinia,  and 
ourished  in  the  latter  end  of  the  first  and  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  of  the  christian 
era.  in  his  younger  years  he  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  a  sophist;  but  his  maturer  judgment 
led  him  to  adopt  the  ftoic  philosophy,  which  he 
enforced  in  discourses  embellished  with  all  the 
graces  of  eloquence.  He  was  himself  distin- 
^ished  by  the  excellence  of  his  moral  charac- 
ter ;  open  and  honest  in  delivering  his  senti- 
ments and  opinions,  and  a  bold  censor  of  vice, 
t>y  whomsoever  it  was  practised.  Ke  is  report- 
ed to  have  exerted  his  utmost  powers  of  persua^ 
sion  in  order  to  induce  Vespasian  to  relinquish 
the  imperial  dignity.  It  is  honourable  to  that 
emperor's  memory,  that  he  did  not  take  offence 
at  the  freedom  of  the  philosopher.  Under  the 
reign  of  Domitian  he  drew  on  himself  the  re- 
sentment of  that  tyrant,  hy  the  liberty  vrfth 
which  he  animadverted  on  his  flagitious  pro- 
ceedings 5  and  found  it  neceffary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life  to  retire  privately  from 
Rome,  and  to  go  into  voluntary  exile  to  some 
part  of  the  world  where  he  should  be  unknown, 
and  out  ef  danger  of  being  discovered.    The , 


labour.  At  the  time  when  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived in  that  part  of  the  empire  of  the  death 
of  Domitian,  he  appears  to"  have  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  considerable  Roman  camp, 
where  the  soldiers  had  discovered  strong  symp- 
toms of  a  disposition  to  insurrection  and  tumult. 
This  circumstance  determined  him  to  throw  off 
his  disguise,  and  to  make  use  of  his  manly  and 
persuasive  eloquence  in  bringing  them  back  to 
a  sense  of  their  duty.  He  was  so  fortunate  (u 
to  prove  successful  in  his  efibrt ;  and  by  (hat 
means  so  far  recommended  himself  at  Romc^ 
that  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  that  city  witji 
safety  and  honour  early  in  the  reign  of.  tlie  en}* 
peror  Nerva.  By  that  prince,  and  by  his  su^- 
cessor  Trajan,  he  was  honoured  with,  estee^n 
and  confidence,  and  had  bestowed  Upon  hxp, 
public  marks  of  favour.  According  to  some 
writers,  he  affected  an  extreme  severity  of  man- 
ners, and  singularity  of  dress,  appearmg  often 
in  public  clothed  in  a  lion's  skin.  He  lived 
to  old  ajge,  as  he  himself  informs  us }  but  the 
time  of^his  death  is  uncertain.  From  his  ora- 
tions and  discourses  still  extant,  upon  political, 
moral,  and  philosopthical  subjects,  it  appears 
that  he  possessed  a  sound  iudgment  and  lively 
fancy.  Synesius  has  paid  him  the  compliment 
of  saying,  that  he  may  be  compared  at  once  to 
an  eagle  and  to  a  swan,  on  account  of  the  qua- 
lities which  were  united  in  him  both  of  the  phi- 
losopher and  rhetorician.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  entitled  *'  Dionis  Chrysostomi 
Orationes,  Gr.  &:  Lat.  ex  Recentione  &  cum 
Nods  Federici  Morelli,  nee  non  Isaaci  Casau** 
boni  Diatriba,"  Lut.  Par.  1604,  folio*  During 
the  year  1800,  English  literature  was  enriched 
by  a  faithful  and  elegant  version  of  some  select 

fueces  on  political,  moral,  and  critical  subject^ 
rom  the  pea  of  the  late  learned  Gilbert  Walce.? 
iield.  Suidas.  Mffreri.  N$uv.  Diet.  Hist. 
EnfieWs  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  U.  Diet.  Bihl.  Hist.^ 
f^  Crit.—M.  \  / 

DIOCLES,  an  ancient  mathematician,  con* 
ceming  whose  time  nothing  farther  is  now 
known  than  that  he  lived  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  century.  His  name  will  de- 
scend to  posterity  on  account  of  his  having 
been  the  inventor  of  the  cissoid^  a  /curve  l(ne 
of  the  second  order,  commonly  called  .^e 
cissoid  of  Diodes,  which  is  reckoned  ^by 
Newton  among  the  defective  hyperbolas^  and 
is  made  use  of  for  finding  two  continued 
m^W  proportionals  between  two  other  giv^m 
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lineir.     Moreri*     Huttoris  Mathematical  Die-' 

tionafy* — M- 
-    DIOCLETIAN.    C.   Valerius  Aurelius 

DiocLETiANUs,  Roman'  emperor,  was  origi- 
"gmially  named  Diocles^  from  Doclea,  a  town  in 

Iliyria,  whence  his  mother  derived  her   birth. 

H4s  father  w^s  a  slave  in  the  family  of  Annuli- 
inus,  a  Roman  senator,  but  probably  obtained 

his  freedom.  The  young  Diocles  was  brought 
•up  to^rms,  and  so  much  distinguiAed  himself, 

that  he  was  successively  promoted  to  the  go- 
'YCrnmcnt  of  Mdesia,  to  the  consulate,  and  to 
•the  command  of  the  imperial  guard.     At  the 

*  death  of  Numerian,  brother  and  partner  of  Ca- 
Tiriue,  in  284,  Diocletian,  then  in  his  thirty- 

*  ninth  year,  was  chosen  to  the  succession,  in  a 
military  council  held  at  Chalcedon.     His  first 

*  act  was  -solemnly  td  swear  that  he  had  no  con- 
tern  in  the  death  of  his  predecessor ;  after 
which,  causing  Aper,  the  prwtorian  prefect,  to 
be  brought  in  chains  before  him,  he  declared 

Mm  guilty  of  the  murder,  and  immediately 
^tabbed  him  with  his  own  hands.  This  deed  of 
violence,  unsuitable  to  the  general  character  of 

*  Diocletian,  is  ascribed  to  a  superstitious  pur- 
pose of  fulfilling  a  prophecy,  which  had  de- 
dared  that  he  should  become  emperor  after  he 
had  killed  a  wild  boar  (aper),  A  civil  war 
was   the  immediate  consequence  of  his  dcc- 

*  tion.  Carlnus  aspired  at  the  sole  dominion, 
and  marched  to  meet  his  rival,  who  advanced 

'  into  Moesia.  After  several  indecisive  combats, 
a  general  action  w^s  fought  at  Margus,  near 
the  Danube,  in  which  the  victory  inclined  to 

'  Carinus,  when  he  was  assassinated  in  the  field 
by  one  of  his  own  officers.  This  eveflt,  which 
took  place  in  285,  gave  the  empire  to  Diocle- 
tian without  further  contest.  He  used"  his  suc- 
cess with  singular  clemency  and  moderation, 
pardoning  all  who  had  borne  arms  against  him, 
and  continuing  in  their  offices  most  of  the'mi- 

'  nisters  and  servants  of  Carinus.  The  dangers 
vrhith  at  that  time  assailed  the  empire  rendered 

*  more  than  one  head  and  hand  necessary  for  its 
preservation  5  and  Diocletian  almost  immedi- 
ately associated  to  himself,  first  as  Caesar,  and 
then  'as  Augustus,  the  valiant  soldier  Maxi- 
mian.  They  assumed  the  respective  titles  of 
Jovius  and  Herculiiis  ;  the  first  appropriated  to 
Diocletian,  denoting  that  superiority  of  rank 
arid  direction  which  he  always  preserved  ;  the 
second  awarding  to  Maximian  the  praise  of  war- 
Kke  enterprise.     While  the  arms  of  the  latter 

"  were  employed  in  the  west,  Diocletian  watched 
fte  ©astern  frontier,  and  by  his  display  of 
strength  obliged  the  Persian  king  to  make 
peace,  and  retire  from  Mesopotamia.    Tlic  two 


emperors  had  an  interview  at  MHan  m  290, 
where  they  presented  to  the  admiring  world  the 
agreeable  spectacle  of  a  perfect  union,  the  ho- 
nour of  which  was  chiefly  due  to  the  wisdom 
and  calm  authority  of  Diocletian.  This  har- 
mony continued  even  after  the  exigences  of  the 
enipire  had  made  it  advisable,  in  292,  to  associate 
vtwo  subordinate  princes,  under  the  name  of 
Caesars.  These  were  GaFerius  and  Constantius, 
each  of  whom  was  obliged  to  repudiate  his  wife, 
and  to  become  the  sons-in-law,  the  first  of  Dio- 
cletian, the  second  of  Maximian.  (See  Con-< 
sTANTius.)  In  this  subdivision  of  power,  Dio- 
cletian reserved  for^his  own  peculiar  jurisdic- 
tion Thrace,  Egypt,  and  the  Asiatic  provinces. 
Although  present  advantages  were  derived  from 
the  multtpli  cation  of  sovereigns,  all  men  of  civil 
or  military  talents,  yet  it  opened  a  copious 
source  of  future  dissensions,  and  aggravated 
the  burdens  of  the  state  by  the  .multiplicity  of 
courts  and  establishments*  Diocletian  seems  to 
have  been  little  engaged  in  active  enterprise, 
till,  in  296,  the  revolt  of  Achilleus  in  Egypt 
called  him  to  that  country.  After  a  siege  o£ 
eight  months  he  became  master  of  Alexandria, 
in  which  the  usurper  had  taken  refuge ;  and  he 
quelled  the  rebellion  by  the  death  not  only  of 
Achilleus  and  his  principal  accomplices)  but  pf 
a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  He  severely 
chastised  the  rest  of  the  province,  and.  utterly 
destroyed  the  towns  of  Busiris  and  Coptos.  He 
improved  the  condition  of  E^ypt,  however,  by 
many  useful  regulations  for  its  governnient  \  apd 
he  rendered  its  defence  less  burdensome  to  the 
empire  by  resigning  to  the  Nobatae,  or  Nubians, 
an  extensive  tract,  but  of  little  value,  l»ordering 
the  Nile  above  Syene,  with  the  stipulation  that 
they  should  defend  the  frontier  from  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians.  An  edict  which  he  is  s^id 
to  have  published  in  Egypt  for  the  delivery  and 
destruction  of  all  books  relating  to  tlie  supposed 
art  of  alchemy,  has  been  represented,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  resulting  from  tyrannical  jealousy ; 
on  the  other,  as  proceeding  from  a  paternal 
care  to  preserve  bis  subjects  from  a  hurtful  de- 
lusion. But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he 
was  philosopher  enough  to  have  detected  the 
cheat  of  alchemical  pretensions  ^  an4  we  kupw 
that,  even  in  this  country,  there  long  existed 
a  law  against  making  gold,  which  could  only 
have  been  inspired  by  political  suspicions. 
The  recovery  ot  Great  Britain  to  the  empire 
by  Constantius  also  distinguished  the  year  296. 
At  the  time  Diocletian  visited  Egypt,  he  sent 
Galerius  to  repress  an  irruption  into  Syria  by 
Narses  king  of  Persia.  He  himself  afterwards 
took  his  station  at  Antioch,  whence  he  super* 
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\  intended  the  operations  of  the  war.  Ga^erlus, 
in  consequence  of  his  rashness,  met  with  a  total 

.  defeat  j  and  Diocletian,  in  his  reception  of  him, 
took  care  to  let  him  feel  sensibly  that  he  had 
highly  displeased  a  master.  This  lesson  incited 
him  to  exertiottsi  which  produced  a  complete 
victory  to  the  Romans  in  the  next  campaign  j 
and  Narses  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  peace, 
which  left  to  the  Roman  empire  five  provinces 
beyond  the  Tigris,  and  granted  them  other  con- 
ditions equally  honourable  and  advantageous* 
A  state  of  tranquillity  succeeded,  which  Dio*- 
cletian  employed  in  cares  to  secure  all  parts  of 
the  frontier,  and  promote  the  internal  prospe- 
rity of  the  empire-  A  taste  for  magnrficence 
in  building  seems  to  have  been  carried  by  him 
to  a  hurtful  excess.  Besides  the  baths  bearing 
his  name  at  Rome,  the  immense  circuit  of 
which  has  astonished  alt  who  have  examined 
the  antiquities  of  that  capital,  he  bestowed  vast 
expences  in  the  decoration  and  enlargement  of 
Nicomedia,  the  place  of  his  usual  residence, 
which  he  was  ambitious  of  raising  to  a  rivalry 
with  Rome  itself  j  and  it  is  sufficiently  pro- 
bable, that  the  construction  of  his  spacious  and 

.  splendid  edifices  was  attended  with  those  arbi- 
trary exactions,  and  other  acts  of  despotism, 
with  which  Lactantius  charges  him.  Ostenta- 
tion was  a  leading  principle  of  his  government, 

■  perhaps  more  through  policy  than  natural  dis- 
position ;  for  he  knew  that  all  the  reverence  of 
subjects  for  sovereigns,  whom  they  had  seen 
to  rise  from  the  meanest  origin,  must  be  the  ar- 
tificial product  of  displays  of  pomp  and  power. 
He  assumed  the  Persian  diadem,  and  adopted 
all  the  stately  ceremonial  of  an  oriental  court 
in  what  regarded  his  person  and  palace.  In  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  A.D.  303,  the  em- 
pire now  being  in  a  prosperous  and  tranquil 
state,  Diocletian  met  his  colleague  Maximian 
at  Rome,  and  they  jointly  triumphed  over  the 
foes  vanquished  by  themselves  and  the  Cnesars. 
The  spectacle  was  less  splendid  than  some  others 
had  been,  but  it  was  memorable  as  being  the  last 
of  the  kind  to  which  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
the  Roman  world  was  witness.  The  games 
which  accompanied  it  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  people,  who  shewed  their  discon- 
tent by  mui^urs  and  sarcasms.  Diocletian, 
who -never  loved  Rome,  was  induced  by  this 
conduct  to  abridge  his  intended  stay,  and,  after 
two  months'  residence,  he  left  it,  never  to  return. 
The  same  year  was  remarkable  for  the  com- 
mencement of  that  persecution  of  the  Christians 
which  has  rendered  the  reign  of  Diocletian  an 
era  of  calamity  in  the  annals  of  the  church. 
Christianity  had  long  enjoyed  a  toleraiionwbich 


had  wonderfully  promoted  its  progress  through- 
out the  empire,  and  it' had  never  been  in  so 

•flourishing  a  state  as  at'  the  present  period. 

*  Not  only  were  many  of  the  most  important  of- 
fices in  the  state  conferred  upon  Christians,  but 
the- principal  functions  about  th6  palace  were  in 
their  hand*;  and  Diocletian's  own  wife  and 
daughter,  Prisca  and  Valeria,  are  asserted  to 
have  been  secret  converts.     But  this  prosperity 

not  only  relaxed  the  morals  and  nourished  the 
pride  ot  the  Christians,  but  roused  the  zeal  and 
animosity  of  those  who  remained  attached  to  the 
ancient  religion.  Maximian  and  Galerius  had 
for  some  time  displayed  a  rancorous  aversion  to 
the  new  sect,  and  th^  latter  had  dismissed  a 
number  of  christian  officers  from  his  army. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  Persian  war,  he 
spent  the  winter  at  Nicomedia,  in  the  palace  of 
Diocletian,  and  there  made  use  of  every  argu- 
ment of  policy  and  bigotry  which  might  bring 
over  the  emperor  to  ni^  own  sentiments.  For 
a  considerable  time  he  would  agree  to  nothing 
farther  than  the  exclusion  Df  the  Christians 
from  eraployme'nts  in  the  household  and  the 
army  j  but  at  length  Galerius  persuaded  him  to 
summon  a  council  on  the  subject,  which  helc**  a 
solemn  deliberation  in  his  presence.  The  re- 
sult was  a  determination  to  employ  force  in  or- 
der to  effect  the  total  destruction  01  Christianity. 
The  first  operation  was  the  demolition  of  the 
great  christian  church  of  Nicomedia.  It 
was  followed  by  an  edict  enjoining  the  like 
treatment  of  all  the  churches  throughout  tlie 
empire,  and  denouncing  the  penalty  of  death 
against  all  who  should  hold  secret  assemblies 
for  worship.  The  bishops  and  presbyters  were 
commanded  to  deliver  all  their  sacred  books  to 
the  magi«;tratc,  who  was  to  burn  them  5  and  all 
the  property  of  the  church  was  confiscated. 
The  refractory  Christians  were  subjected  to  a 
variety  of  disabilities,  and  put  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  This,  and  subsequent 
edicts  still  more  cruel,  were  enforced  in  the 
different  part§  of  the  empire  with  greater  or  less 
rigour,  according  to  the  temper  of  those  who 
held  the  local  suprernacv.  But  the  more  parti- 
cular account  of  this  famous  persecution  be- 
longs to  ecclesiastical  history^  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  meiltion,  that  it  ceased  to  be  general 
after  the  abdication'  of  Diocletian,  though  it 
continued  violent  for  some  years  longer  in  the 
dominions  of  some  of  the  imperial  partners. 

In  the  winter  of  303-4  the  emperor,  from 
the  fatigues  of  a  journey,  contracted  an  illnegg 
which  brought'  on  a  long  confinement,  and 
durably  injured  his  constitution.  This  circum- 
stanccj  with  a  prospect  x>f  impending  dtssen* 
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>€ions,  and,  as  is  said,  the  arts  of-  Caleriusi  de- 
:termined  hLm  to  a  resignation  of  his  authority- 
Max  imian  was   induced,    though   unwillingly, 
-to  take  the  same  step;  and  on  the  same  day. 
May  I,  305,  they  divested  themselves  of  tne 
imperial  dignijtyi  -  the  one  at  Milan,  the  other  at 
.  Nicomedia.     In  a  ^paciouSv  plain  near  ihe  latter 
<  city,  Diocletian  ascended  ^  throne,  whence  he 
'  declared  his  purpose  to  the  assembled  soldiery 

•  and  people. in   a  grave  and  dignified  speech. 
He  then,  in  the.place  of  Galerius  and  Constan- 

vtius,  who  succeeded  .to  the  title  of  Augustus, 
.nominated  Severus  and  Maximin  for  the  new 
C^xsars.     This  done,  he  .took  the  purple  robe 
'from  his  shoulders,  and  returning  to  the  city, 
.passed  through  it  vrithout  stopping  to  the. place 
of  his  retreat.     This  was  Salona  in  Dalmatia, 
near  which,  in  a  pleasant  and  salubrious  spot, 
he  constructed  a  superb  palace,  the  relics  of 
which  are  still  visible  at  tne  modern  town  of 
Spalato.    Here  he  passed  his  remaining  years 
in   philosophical   content,  never  appearing  to 
regret  his  abdication,  and  refusing  to  listen  to 
.the  solicitations  of  Maximlan  and  others,  who 
prged  him  to  resume  Tiis  power* .  ^*  li"  said 
he  in  his  reply,  "  you  could  see  the  vegetables 
which  I  have  planted  with  my  own  hands  at 
-Salona,  you  would  never  advise  me  to  return 
to  a  throne."     His  tranquillity,  however,  was 
^disturbed    by  the    contentions  and    violences 
which  he  lived  tc^  behold,  and  to  which  his 
'daughter,  after  the  death  of  Galerius,  was  a 
--victim.     He  himself  underwent  afironts,  and 
•.^ven  menaces,  from  licinlus  and  Constantine, 
.and  (if  the  partiaL  narrative  of  his  christian  ene- 
mies, eager  to  discover  judgments  in  the  fate 
of  all  their  persecutors,  can  be  credited)'his  last 
'illness   was   attended   with    violent    agitation, 
which,  as  some  assert,  impelled  him  to  suicide. 
He  died  in  313,*  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  and 
funeral  honours  of  every  kind  were  paid  to  his 
'memory.     Diocletian  is  always  ranked  among 
the  ablest  and  most  worthy  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors.    He  .possessed  a  genius   fit  for  com- 
mand, firmness,  activity,  vigilance,  the  love  of 
order,  and,  in  general,  a  sincere  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  Ms  subjects.     He  discouraged  in- 
.formers,    promoted   justice,    an4   made   many 
wise  and  equitable  Jaws  :  yet  he  'was  more  re- 
spected tlian  beloved ;  and  the  spirit  of  his  go- 
vernment was  severe,  and  in  some  measure  op- 
.pressive.    His  mind  was  uncultivated  by  letters, 
and  little  sensible  to  the  pleasures  of  society  and 
friendship.     He  has  been   compared   to    Au- 
gustus, whom  he  resembled  in  several  of  his 
iqujilities  as  a  sovereign  j  but  he  had  neither  the. 

*  ^ices  of  the  earlier  part  of  that  emperor's  life, 


nor  the  more  amiable  features  of  his  mature 
years.     CrevUr,     Gibbon^ — A. 

DIODATI,  John,  a  celebrated  divine  and 
I  preacher  at  Geneva,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  bom  at  Lucca  about  the  year  1589,  and 
was  a  descendant  from  a  noble  family  of  the 
catholic  .persuasion  %  but  having  In  early  lijfe 
embraced  the  protestant  faith,  he  removed  to 
Geneva,  where  he  applied  himself  with  such  as- 
siduity to  his  studies,  that,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years,  he  was  deemed  qualified  for  the 
professorship  of  Hebrew  in  that  university. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  tlie 
office  of  professor  of  theology,  and  acquired 
much  reputation  by  his  conduct  in  that  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  by  his  pulpit  services.  In  the 
year  i6ig  he  was  deputed,  together  with  his 
colleague,  Theodore  Tronchin,  to  represent  the 
Genevah  clergy  in  the  famous  synod  of  Dort. 
So  highly  were  his  abilities  and  orthodoxy  re- 
spected by  that  synod,  that  he  was  one  01  the 
six  ministers  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Belgic 
confession  of  faith,  which  was  intended  to  se- 
cure the  professors  of  the  reformed  religion  in 
Holland  within  the  pale  of  pure  and  unadul- 
terated Calvinism.  He  died  at  Geneva  in  the 
year  1652,  much  regretted  by  the  country  and 
communion  for  which  he  renounced  his  family 
expectations  and  the  religion  of  his  ancestors. 
Among  the  different  works  which  he  published, 
his  greatest  reputation  arose  from  a  translation 
of  the  whole  "  Bible"  into  the  Italian  language, 
which  first  appeared  at  Geneva  in  1607,  in 
quarto,  with  notes ;  and  was  afterwards  re- 
reprinted  by.  him  in  164T,  folio,  in  an  im- 
proved state.  The  New  Testament  was  print- 
ed separately  at  Geneva  in  1608,  and  at  Am- 
sterdam and  Haerleni  in  1665.  This  version 
is,  upon  the  whole,  faithful  and  elegant,  but 
much  too  paraphrastical.  Father  Simon  main- 
tains, that  the  author's  notes  are  rather  the  se- 
rious meditations  of  a  divine  than  the  reflec- 
tions of  a  judicious  critic.  Diodati  also  pub- 
lished at  Geneva,  in  1644,  folio,  a  translation 
of  the  *'  Bible"  into  the  French  language, 
which  cannot  be  commended  for  its  purity  or 
neatness  of  style  ;  and  the  first  French  transla- 
tion of  "Father  Paul's  History  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,"  in  folio,  which  is  sfffEciently  faith- 
ful, but  possesses  no  higher  pretensions  to  ex- 
cellence of  language  than  the  preceding.  Ac- 
cording to  Spanheim  and  Grotius,  Diodati  was 
also  tlie  author  of  two  translations  from  the  Eng- 
lish, one  into  the  French  and  the  other  into  the 
Italian  language,  of 'Sir  Ed  wyn Sandys 'sEuropae 
Speculum,  or  a  View  orSiurvey  of  the  State  of 
Religion  in  the  Western  Parts  of  tlie  World/ 
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^l6,  8vo.  with  considerable  adaition^  to  the 
first  ten  chaptei:s,  written  by  the  celebrated 
father  Paul.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
Land?s  Hist,  de  la  Lit.  d^Itaiicy  w/.  V. — ^M. 

DIODORUS,  named  Siculus,  an  ancient 
Kistoriany  was  a  native  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily, 
and  flourished  in  the  times  oi  Julius  and  Au- 
gustus Caesar.  Dev^ng  himself  to  the  com- 
position of  history,  he  spent  thirty  years  in  his 
studies  and  enquirieSi  travelling  to  various  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  to  the  very  spots  where 
great  events  had  been  transacted,  and  making  a 
long  residence  in  Rome.  The  fruit  of  his  la- 
Bours  was  a  work  which  he  entitled  '^  The 
Historic  Library,"  treating,  in  forty  books,  on 
universal  history,  and  divided  into  the  periods. 
Before  the  Trojan  war,  from  that  to  the  death 
of  Alexander,  and  thence  to  the  commence- 
ment of  Caesar's  wars  in  Gaul.  Of  this  only 
fifteen  books  and  a  few  extracts  remain.  Pho- 
tius  praises  his  style  as  a  good  example  of  the 
middle  diction  proper  for  history,  but  later 
critics  have  judged  less  favourably  of  it.  In 
point  of  matter,  it  is  acknowledged  that  he 
has  committed  many  mistakes  in  chronology, 
and  he  is  charged  with  being  given  to  fable  and 
trifling  narrative;  but  this  last  fault  may  be 
imputed  to  the  fabulous  nature  of  all  early  his- 
tory* It  cannot  be  doubted  that  hb  last  books 
contained  much  information  which  woutd  be 
highly  valuable,  and  those  which  remain  are  of 
great  service  to  the  student  of  history.  The 
best  editions  of  Diodorus  are  those  of  Stepha* 
nus.  Par*  1559$  of  Rhodomannus,  Hanov. 
1604 ;  and  of  Wesseling,  two  vols,  folio,  Amst. 
1740.     Vossii  Hist.  Grac.     Moreri. — A* 

DIODORUS,  bishop  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
in  the  fourth  century,  was  most  probably  a  na- 
tive of  Anjtioch,  in  which  city  he  long  resided, 
and  acquired  considerable  reputation  in  dis- 
charging the  functions  of  a  presbyter,  and  of 
an  instructor  of  youth  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  principles  of  religion.  The 
learned  and  celebrated  Maximus  bishop  of  Se- 
leucia  in  Isauria,  Theodorus  bishop  of  Mop- 
sucstia  in  Cilicia,  and  John  Chrysostom  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  were  educated  in  his  school. 
As  a  presbyter,  Diodorus  is  highly  commended 
by  Theodoret,  Basil,  and  others  of  the  fathers  * 
of  the  church,  for  the  prudence  of  his  conduct 
in  managing  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the 
Christians  at  Antioch  during  the  banishment  of  : 
their  bishop  Melitus,  in  the  reign  of  the  era* 
peror  Valens,  and  for  the  firmness  with'which 
he  adhered  to  the  orthodox  cause  under  tht.  per- 
secutions of  the  arian  sect.  After  .the  return 
of  Melitus  to  Antioch^  be. ordained  Diodorus 


bishop  of  Tarsus,  about  the  year  378.    In  that ; 
place  he  appears  to  have  emoyed  a  peslceable ' 

Siscopate  until  his  death,  anout  the  year  394* 
e  was  present  at  die  first  council  of  Constdb- 
tinople,  where  the  respect  in  which  he  was 
held  occasioned  his  being  selected  as  one  of  the 
bishops  to  whose  pastoral  vigilance,  and  care  - 
the  superintendance  of  the  eastern  churches  was 
entrusted.     Of   his  various   writings,   which 
were  numerous,  and,  besides  apologies  for  the 
christian  religion  and   controrersial  treatises,, 
consisted  of  commentaries  on  almost  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  several  of  the 
New,  a  few  fragments  only  remain,  to  be  found' 
in  the  Catena  Patrum  Grxcorum.     'fTie  de- 
struction of  his  works  is,  by  some  ecclesiastical^ 
historians,  attributed  to  the  Arians;    but  by^ 
others  to  the  Athanasians,  on  account  of  their 
being  favourable  to  such  opinions  as  were  pro- 
nounced hereticar  by  that  sect  in  the  famouff- 
Nestorian  and  Pelagian  controversies.     Be  the 
truth  what  it  may,  the  loss  of  them  is  to  be- 
deplored,   on  account  of  the  learning  which 
they  displayed,  the  example  the  author  set  of ' 

fiving  a  literal  sense  to  the  language  of  the 
criptures,  without  puzzling  himself  and 
readers  with  unnatural  and  fanciful  aliegprical 
interpretations,  and  the*  intimate  acquaintance 
which  he  discovered  with  Oftgen's  Hexapla. 
In  Suidas  the  reader  may  find  a  catalogue  of 
these  works  taken  from  the  fragments  of  Theo- 
dorus. Suidas.  Cav^s  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  L  sub.  . 
sac.  Arian.  Du  Pin.  Moreri.  Lardner't. 
Cred.   vol  LIT.— M. 

DIOGENES,     surnamed     the     Babylonian^  , 
from  the  vicinity  of  Seleucia,  his  native  place^  . 
to  Babylon,  was  a  stoic  philosopher,  who  flou*^  > 
rished  in  the  second  century  B.C.     He  was  a  t 
disciple  of  Chrysippus,  and  the  successor  of  hia 
immediate  follower,   Zeno  of  Tarsus,^*  i»  the 
chair  of  the  Porch;  where  he  taughththe  prin-  . 
ciples  of  his  sect  with  unwearied  d^gence,  and  , 
eminent  reputation.     By.Oiqfcro.  he  is  called  a  : 
great  and  respectable  stoic.:   A  strong  proof  of  " 
the  high  estimation  in  which  his  character  and  ^ 
talents  were  held,;  was  his  appointment,  con-  > 
jointly  with  Carneades,  the  head  of  the  Aca- 
demics, and^itokus,  the  chief  of  the.peripa-  . 
tetic  sphooli  to  the  embassy  to-  Rome,  gfc  which  , 
notice  has  been  taken  in  the  lives  of  those 
philosophers.     He   composed    several  -"works, 
among  virhich  were  treatises  on  .divination,  on 
nobility,  on  the  la-^s,  aqdon  Minerva,  to  which 
there  are  rrfcrenees  in  Cicero  and  Athenaeus. 
He  lived  to  the  great  age  of  eighty-eight  years,.  , 
and  philosophised  to  the  last.     Seneca  relates, 
that  when  he  was  one  day  discoursing  against  c 
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Indulging  to  anger,  an  insolent  young  fellow,, 
with  the  hope  of  exposing  him  to  ridicule  by 
cx^per;iting  him,  .sp4t  upon  him  :  upon  which 
Diogenes  coolly  and  meekly  s^id,  "  I  am  not 
angry,  but  I  am  doubtful  whether  I  ought  not 
to  be  so."  Bayle  remarks  on  this  aiiecdote, 
that  though  the. affront  put  upon  the  philoso- 
pher gave,  him  a  fair,  opportunity  of  shewing 
that  he  was  capable  of  practising  the  lessons  of 
patience  which  he  inculcated  upon  others,  yet 
that  it  occasioned  a  word  to  escape  him  which 
did  not  perfectly  accord  with  the.  doctrines  of 
his  sect.  As  a  Stoic,  he  ought  to  have  been 
well  assured,  that  it  was  his  duty  not  to  be 
angry,  Diog,  Laert.  lib.  vi.  Cu\  Tusc,  !^as, 
lib.  Hi.  cap.  1 2.  Bayle.  EnJieWs  Hist,  Phil, 
vol.L—M. 

DIQGENES,  a  celebrated  cynic  philosopher,, 
and  the  most  distinguished  of  that  sect,  was. 
born  at  Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  ninety-first  olympiad,  or  414  years. 
B.C.  His  father,  who.  was  a  banl^cr,^  having, 
been  guilty  of  coining  false  money,  was  either 
exiled  or  obliged  to  fly  from  his  native  place, 
and  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  who  was  in- 
volved in  his  disgrace  it  not  in  his  criminahty, 
Arriving  at  Athens,  Diogenes  determined  to. 
devote  himself  to  the  stpdy  of  philosophy,  and 
wished  to  placQ  himself  under  the  tuition  of 
Antisthcnes,  the  founder  of  the  cynic  sect* 
When  he  first  applied  to  that,  philosopher  to  be 
received  into  the  number  of  his  disciples,  he 
was  repulsed  with  harshness  and  ill  humour, 
and  was  even  threatened  to  be  driven  away 
from  his  school  by  blows.  "  IJeat  me,"  said 
he,  *'  as  you  please,  I  will  submit  to  the  strokes 

•  of  the  hardest  cudgel  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
benefit   by  your  instructions."     By  his  perse- 

'  vering  importunity  Antisthcnes  was'  prevailed 
lipon  to  admit  him  among  his  pupils,  and  after- 
wards entered  into  the  strictest  intimacy  and 
friendship  with  him.  In  the  life  of  that  philo- 
sopher we  have  already  snven  an  account  of 
the  principles  and  discipline  which  were  pecu- 
liar to  the  sect  of  the  Cynics.  From  the  moment 
in  which  Diogenes  was  admitted  into  it,  he  enter- 
ed thoroughly  into  the  views,  and  imitiated  the 
manners,  of  his  master,  but  with  a  still  greater 
degree  of  rigour  and  austerity.  He  practised 
the  most  hardy  self-cpntrol,  and  .most  rigid 
abstinence ;  exposed  himself  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  and  lived  upon  the. 
simplest  diet ;  and  c>.hibired  a  degree  of  con- 
tempt not  ouly  for  the  luxuries,  but  also  for  the 
conveniences  of  Jife;  that  subjected  him  to  ridi- 
cule and  indignity,  and  justifies  the  remark  of 
Bnyle,  that  he  •*  was  one  of  those  extraordinary 


men  who  are  upon  the  extremes  in  every  thing, 
not  except,ing  reason,  and  who  verify  this 
I'naxim,  that  there  is  no  great  wit  without  a  mix- 
ture of  folly."  He  wore  a  coarse  cloak,  carried 
a  wallet  and  a  staif,  frequently  made  the  porti-*. 
coes,  and  other  public  places,  his  habitation,' 
and  often  depended  for  ^bsistence  on  charit- 
able donations.  It  is  reported  by  some  of  his 
biographers,  that  having  onCe  desired  a  friend 
to  prepare  a  small  apartment  for  him,  and  not 
finding  it  ready  as  speedily  as  he  wished,  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  a  tub,  that  was  in  the 
temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  And  they 
add,  that  he  afterwards  affected,  in  the  different 
places  wherein  he  resided,  to  attract  public 
notice  by  confining  himself  to  such  a  kind  of 
dwelling.  Several  circumstances  in  his  life, 
however,  and  the  total  omission  of  that  anec- 
dote by  some  of  the  most  respectable  ancient 
writers,  leave  us  reason  to  suspect  that  it  de- 
serves to  be  classed  among  the  tales  which  have 
been  invented  to  expose  the  sect  of  the  cynics 
to  ridicule.  To  such  an  origin  are  we  disposed 
to  ascribe  some  other  stories  preserved  in  A  the* 
Useus  and  Diogenes  Laertlus,  which  accuse  this 
philosopher  of  practising,  in  an  open  and  scan-^ 
dalous  manner,  the  most  filthy  actions,  and  some 
pf  the  grossest  indecencies.  The  truth  of  such 
stories  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  high  . 
respect  in  which  he  was  unquestionably  held 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  the  honours  which 
after  his  death  they  vied  with  each  other  in 
conferring  on  his  memory.  The  great  object 
of  his  profession  was  to  expose  the  prevalent 
vices  and  follies  of  the  tinges,  and  to  inculcate 

•  pure  morals,  and  manly  honourable  sentiments. 

.  In  his  discourses,  for  these  purposes,  at  the 
public  assemblies,  or  on  particular  occasions, 
and  in  his  addresses  to,  or  conversation  with, 
individuals,  Diogenes  discovered  a  bold  and  in*- 
dependent  spirit,  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
mankind,  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  true  interests  of 
virtue,  and  a  degree  of  learning,  ingenuity,  and 
wit,  that  commanded  the  admiration  even  of 
those  who  were  the  subjects  of  his  censure. 
But  his  moral  lessons  were  too  commonly  de- 
livered in  terms  of  such  satirical  bitterness, 
and  his  reprehensions  of  vice  were  often  so 
crabbed,  coarse,  and  scurrilous,  as  must  fre- 
quently have  contributed  to  prevent  their  use- 
ful influence.  And  he  distinguished  himself 
by  such  a  ruggedness  of  manners,  such  an 
avowed  contempt  of  other  philosophers,  and 
such  a  neglect  of  civility  and  decorum  towards 
magibtrates  and  other  public  men,  as  lay  him 
open  to  the  charge  of  indulging  to  an  unworthy 
spirit  of  philosophical  pride,  which  greatly  de- 
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tracts  fr<5m  the  wisdom  and  merit  of  his  cha- 
racter. Plato,  adverting  to  the  mixture  of  ex- 
cellences and  blameable  peculiarities  dis- 
coverable in  his  conduct,  did  not  improperly 
give  him  the  title  of  **  a  mad  Socrates.*'  When 
Diogenes  was  far  advanced  in  life,  he  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  the  island  of  -/Egina.  On  his  pas- 
sage thither  he  was  Captured  by  pirates,  who 
carried  him  into  Crete,  and  exposed  him  to  sale 
in  the  public  market.  He  was  purchased  by  a 
wealthy  Corinthian  citizen,  called  Xeniades, 
who  was  struck  with  the  singularity  of  the  re- 
ply which  he  made  to  the  public  crier  when 
he  asked  him  what  he  could  do :  "I  can  go- 
vern men,'*  said  he ;  **  therefore  sell  me  to  one 
who  ^"ants  a  master.*'  By  Xeniades  he  was 
taken  to  Corinth,  where  he  soon  acquired  his 
esteem  and  confidence,  and  was  entrusted  by 
him  with  the  education  of  his  sons,  and  the 
management  of  his  domestic  concenis.  In 
these  employments  he  discharged  his  duty  with 
so  great  judgment  and  fidelity,  that  Xeniades 
was  used  to  say,  that  the  gods  had  sent  a  good 
genius  to  his  house.  During  this  period  of  his 
life  our  philosopher  frequently  attended  at  the 
Craneum,  a  place  .of  exercise  at  Corinth,  and  at 
other  assemblies  of  the  people,  where  he  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  a  public  censor,  and 
acquired  similar  celebrity  with  what  he  enjoyed 
at  Athens,  by  his  bold  and  spirited  reproofs 
of  vice  and  folly,  and  the  lessons  of  modera- 
tion and  virtue  which  he  inculcated.  It  was 
most  probably  at  the  Crai>eum  that  the  cele- 
brated interview  between  him  and  Alexander 
the  Great  took  place.  The  pride  of  Diogenes 
would  not  permit  him  to  join  the  crowd  of  all 
'  ranks  who  waited  on  that  prince  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  appointment,  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  to  command  the  general  army  of  the 
Greeks,  which  was  intended  to  be  sent  against 
the  Persians.  Alexander,  however,  who  Vas 
curious  to  see  a  philosopher  with  whose  ch?^ 
racter  he  could  not  be  unacquainted,  went  to 
the  Craneum,  where  he  found  him  at  his  usual 
station,  basking  in  the  sun.  Surrounded  by 
attendants,  the  prince  approached  him  and  said, 
«  I  am  Alexander  the  king."  "  And  I,*'  re- 
plied the  surly  uncourteous  philosopher^  '*  am 
Diogenes  the  Cynic.**  Alexander,  desirous  to 
convince  him  or  the  respect  which  he  entertain- 
ed for  his  character,  asked  him  if  there  was  any 
ecTvice  which  he  could  render  him.  *'  Yes,*' 
said  Diogenes,  "  not  to  stand  between  me  and 
the  sun.**  While  tlie  attendants  of  the  king 
were  ridiculing  the  Cynic  for  the  rudeness  rf 
his  answex>  Alexander  was  pleased  with  the 
independence  of  xnind  which  it  boreathed^  and 
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remarked  to  them,  "  If  I  were  not.  Alexander, 
I  wouW  be  Diogenes  :"  intimating  that  next  to 
the  spirit  which  prompted  the  soul  to  the  ac- 
quisition   of    wealth,    power,    and  glory,    he 
atlraired  the  philosophical  magnanimity  which 
could  despise  them.     Of  the  time  and  manner 
of  the  death  of  Diogenes,  tlie^ accounts  trans-' 
mitted  to  us  are  very  various  and  uncertain. 
Most  probably  Jie  died  at  Corinth^  of  a  decay 
of  nature,  when  advanced  to  at  least  the  ninety- 
second  year  of  his  age.    To  his  remains  the 
honours  of  a  public  funeral  were  decreed,  at 
the  expence  of  the  people  of  Athens,  by  whom 
a  column  was  raised  over  his  tomb,  on  which 
was  placed  a  dog  of  marble.     Several   of  his 
friends   also,   and  the   inhabitants   of  Sinopc^ 
erected  brazen   statues  out  of  respect  to  his 
memorr.     Of  the  principal  of  his  moral  doc- 
trines the  following  is  a  summary : — ^Virtue  of 
mind,  as  well  as  strength  of  body,  is  chiefly 'to 
be  acquired  by  exercise  and  habit.— ^-Nothing^ 
can  be  accomplished  without  labour,  ^nd  every 
thing  may  be  accomplished  Mrith  it.— Even  the 
contempt  of  pleasure  may,  by  the  force  o£ 
habit,  become  pleasant. — All  tnings  belong  to 
wise  men,  to  whom  the  gods  are  friends.— *rhc 
ranks   of   society  originate  in  the  vices  and 
follies  of  mankind,  and  are  therefore  to  be  de« 
spised,—  Laws  are  necessary  in  a  civilised  state  \ 
but  the  happiest  condition  of  hunuui  life  is  that 
which  approaches  the  nearest  to  a  stati^  of  na^ 
ture,  in  which  all  are  equal,  and  virtue  is  the 
only  ground  of  distinction.-^It  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  teach  virtue  and  to  commend  it,  and 
yet  to  neglect  the  practice  of  it. — ^The  end  of 
philosophy  is  to  subdue  the  passions,  and  pre^ 
pare  men  for  every  condition  of  life.     From 
among  the  numerous  anecdotes  which  are  re-? 
lated  concerning  Diogenes,  "and  the  apophthegms 
which  are  attributed  to  him,,  we  shall  select  the 
following.     Being  deserted  by  a  slave  whom  he 
had  brought  from  Sinope,  and  advised  by  his 
friend   to  make   enquiry   after  him,  he  sard, 
•*  Would  it  not  be  truly  ridiculous  if  Meaades 
could   live  without   Diogenes,    and    if  Dio- 
genes cpiUd  not  live  without  Menades  ?*'    Per- 
ceiving one  day  a  boy  drinking  water  out  of  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  he  threw  away  a  wooden 
cup,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  carry  in 
his  wallet,  saying  that  he  would  have  no  super- 
fluities about  him.    To  some  friends  who  ad- 
vised him,  in  his  old  age,  to  take  his  ease,  and 
indulge  himself,  he  saul,  "  What !  would  you 
have  me  quit  the  race,  when  I  havealmost  reached 
the  goal  r  In  the  presence  of  some  of  Plato's 
friends  Diogenes  trod  on  his  robe,  saying,  "  I 
trample  under  foot  the  pride  of  Plato.*^  «*  x  es>** 
3  « 
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said  Plato,  **  with  greater  pride  of  your  own.^ 
Plato  having  defined  man  to  be  a  two-legged 
animal  without  feathers,  Diogenes  plucked  a 
cock  entirely  bare,  and,  turning  him  into  the 
academy,  said,  **  Behold  Plato's  man  !"  Being 
asked  in  what  p^y^t  of  Greece  he  ha^  seen  good 
men,  he  answered,  "  No-where ;  at  Sparta  I 
have  seen  good  boys."'  A  profligate  fellow 
having  written  over  the  door  of  his  house.  Let 
nothing  evil  enter  here  :  "  Which  way  then," 
said  he,  ^*  must  the  master  go  in  ?"  Observing 
a  young  man  blush — ^*  Take  courage,"  said  he, 
**  that  is  the  colour  of  virtue."  In  reply  to  one 
who  asked  him  at  what  time  he  ought  to  dine, 
he  said,  '*  If  you  are  a  rich  man,  when  you 
will ;  if  you  are  poor,  when  you  can."  *•  How 
happy,"  said  some  one,  **  is  Calisthenes,  in  liv- 
ing with  Alexander !"  "  No,"  said  Diogenes, 
'^  be  is  not  happy  ;  for  he  must  dine  and  sup 
when  Alexander  pleases."  To  one  who  reviled 
him  he  said,  **  No  one  will  believe  you  when 
you  speak  ill  of  me,  any  more  than  they  would 
me,  if  I  were  to  speak  well  of  yoii."  Seeing 
the  son  of  a  common  prostitute  throwing  stones 
amongst  a  crowd — "  Take  care,"  said  he, 
"  that  you  do  not  hurt  your  father.'*  Hearing 
one  of  nis  friends  lament  that  he  should  not  die 
in  his  own  cbuntry,  he  said,  **  Be  not  uneasy ; 
from  every  place  there  is  a  passage  to  the  re- 
gions below."  To  one  who  asked  him  how  he 
might  take  the  greatest  revenge  upon  his  enemy, 
•  he  answered,  "  By  being  good  and  virtuous 
yourself,  that  he  may  have  nothing  to  say 
against  you.**  Diog.  Laert.  lib,  vu  Suidas. 
Moreru  Bayle.  Stanley's  Hist.  Phil.  Enfield's. 
Hist.  Phil.  vol.  /.— M. 

DIOGENES  Apolloniates,  a  native  of 
the  island  of  CretCj  and  a  philosopher  of  the 
ionic  sect,  flourished  about  the  seventieth  olym- 
piad, or  about  500  years  B.C.  He  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  Anaximenes,  and  the  successor  of 
Anaxagoras  at  Athens,  where  he  taught  philo- 
sophy and  eloquence  for  some  time  with  great 
reputation.  But  becoming  an .  object  of  jea- 
lousy and  aversion  in  that  city,  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  success  which  attended  him,  or 
the  unpopularity  of  his  opinions,  he  was  ob- 
lieed,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  to  fly  for  his  life ;  from  which  event 
nothing  certain  is  known  concerning  him.  As 
far  as  his  doctrines  can  be  collected  from  the 
imperfect  accounts  of  them  which  remain,  he 
appears  to  have  held,  with  Anaximenes,  that  air, 
or  a  subtle  ether,  possessing  a  divine  intelli-' 
gence,  is  the  first  principle  in  nature ;  that  the 
number  of  worlds  is  infinite,  and  that  they 
were  formed  by  an  exertion  of  the  powers  of 


rarefaction  and  condensation;  and  that  the 
earth,  which  is  globular,  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
whole.  The-  terms,  however,  in  which  the 
brief  notices  of  his  opinions;  are  handed  down 
to  us,  arc  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Diog.. 
Laert,  lib.  ix.  cap,  ix.  Moreri.  Enfield's  Hiit, 
Phil.  vol.  /.— M. 

DIOGENES  Laertius,  a  Greek  biopra- 
.  pher,  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Laerta 
or  Laertes  in  Cilicia,  flourished  probably  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines,  or  somewhat  later. 
The  work  by  which. he  is  known  is  on-"  The 
Lives,  Opinions^  .and  Apophthegms,  of  cele- 
brated Philosophers,"  in  ten  books,  said  to  have 
been  addressed  to  a  female.  It  is  a  very  valu- 
able repository  of  materials  for  the  history  of 
philosophy,  no- where  else  to  be  met  withj. 
otherwise,  a  defective  and  faulty  performance. 
"  The  author,"  says  Brucker,  "  has  collected 
from  the  ancients  with  little  judgment,  patched 
together  contradictory  accounts,  relied  upon 
doubtful  authorities,  admitted  as  facts  many 
tales  which  were  produced  in  the  schools  of 
the  sophists,  and  been  inattentive  to  methodical 
arrangement.  The  work  appears,  on  the  whple, 
to  have  been  the  production  of  a  credulous  and 
feeble  mind.'*  Diogenes  is  supposed  to  have 
been  addicted  to  the  Epicurean  philosophy. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  history.  He  composed 
a  book  of  epigrams,  to  which  he  often  refers- 
The  best  edition  of  his  lives  is  that  of  Meibo* 
mius,  Amst.  1692,  two  vols.  4to.  with  the  obser- 
vations of  Menage.  There  is  also  a  good  one  by 
Longolius,  two  vols.  8vo.  G>w,  1739.  Vossii 
Hist.  Grac.     Brucher  Hist.  Philos. — ^A. 

DIOGNETUS,  a  philosopher,  who  flourish- 
ed  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
lius.  He  was-  One  of  the  preceptors  of  that 
prince,  who  was  instructed  by  him  in  philoso- 
phy, and  other  branches  of  literature,  and  en- 
tertained a  great  regard  for  his  character.  And 
that  he  was  a  person  eminent  for  his  reputation 
and  influence  with  the  public,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  very  respectful  terms  in  which  the 
author  of  an  early  and  valuable  apologetic 
epistle,  on  behalf  of  the  christian  religion,  ad- 
dressed it  to  him.  We  have  introduced  his 
name  in  this  place,  on  account  of  the  reference 
we  shall  again  have  to  make  to  it  when  we 
come  to  the  article  Justin.  In  Henry  Ste- 
phens's edition  of  the  works  of  that  father,' 
published  in  1592,  the  epistle  toDiognetus  was 
inserted,  and  has  since  that  time  been  classed, 
by  the  greater  number  of  critics,  among  his 
genuine  productions.  Objections,  however,  of 
no  small  weight  have  been  preferred  by  others 
against  this  decision.     We  are  inclined  to  join 
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in  opinion  with  the  judicious  Itardner,  who. 
considers  it  to  be  the  production  of  some 
anonymous  christian  writer,  whose  arc  cannot 
be  exactly  ascertained.  Cavers  Hist,  Lit.  vol.  L 
sub-  smc.  Gnostt  Ceillier^s  Hut.  Gen.  des  Aut, 
Sac.  £5*  EccL  vol.  II.  Lardner^s  Cred,  part  it, 
vy.  /.— M. 

DIOMEDES,  son  of  Tydeus  king  of  jEtolia, 
married  ^giale,  daughter  of  Adrastus,  by 
.  means  of  which  alliance  he  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom:  of  Argos.  He  is  represented  by 
Homer  as  leading  to  Troy  the  people  of  all*  the 
towns  in  the  Argive  territory,  who  n^anned 
eighty  ships.  He  was  therefore  one  of  the 
principal  commanders  at  the  Trojan  war,  in 
point  of  number  of  followers ;  and  the  poet 
has  inade  him  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
heroes  of  the  Iliad  in  warlike  achievements, 
and  only  inferior  among  the  Greeks  to  Achilles 
and  Ajax.  This  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  in  fact  his  traditional  character,  though 
his  particular  exploits  may  be  the  invention  of 
the  poet.  After  the  destruction  of  Troy  he  re- 
turned to  Argos,  where  he  is  said  to  have  found 
his  wife  connected  with  an  adulterer,  and  plot- 
ting'with  him  against  i  his  life.  He  therefore 
embarked  again,  and,  after  many  wanderings, 
settled  at  length  widi  his  Dorian  followers  in 
Daunia  on  the  Adriatic  coast  of  Italy,  where 
he  married  the  daughter  of  the  king,,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Argyrippa,  afterwards  called 
Arpi.  This  is  the  whole  of  his  history  which 
is  not  manifestly  fabulous.  It  is  certain  that  a 
strong  tradition  prevailed  in  Italy  of  his  final 
settlement  there,  which  Virgil  has  adopted,  and 
employed  in  his  ^Encid.  Homer*s  Iliad.  Heyne 
Excitrs.  in  lib.  xi.  ^neid. — A. 

DION,  an  illustrious  Sytacusan,  was  the  son 
of  Hipparimis,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of 
that  city,  from  whom  he  inherited  an  ample 
property.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Plato,  whom  Dionysius  the  Elder  had  invited 
to  his  court  in  Syracuse ;  and  the  philosopher 
has  attested  that  he  never  had  an  auditor  who 
appeared  so  much  impressed  with  his  discourses, 
or  so  zeafous  in  enibracing  his  principles,  as 
Dion.  Nor  was  he  only  addicted  to  philpso- 
phy  in  speculation,  but  made  it  the  rule  of  his 
life.  It  preserved  him  from  the  dissoluteness 
of  a  licentious  capital,  and  inspired  him  witli 
that  spirit  of  freedom  which  ever  distinguished 
his  conduct.  He  was  nearlv  connected  with 
royalty^  his  sister  Aristoniacne  being  one  of 
the  wives  of  Dionysius,  and  his  wife  Arete, 
daughter  to  that  prince,  though  of  a  charac- 
ter very  different  from  Diony$ius>  he  was 
much  esteemed  by  himi  and  employed  in  some 


important  embassies.    He  always  spoke  to  hSti 
with  freedom,  and  he  took  the  part  o£  Plato  'in 
the  persecutions  he  underwent  from  the  tytant. 
At  the  accession   of  the  younger  Dionysius, 
B.C.  ;366,  though  suspected  as  being  uncle  to 
the  late  king's  younger  sons,  and  disliked  by 
the  courtiers  on  account  of  the  austerity  of  his 
manners,  he  yet  maintained  a  considerable  in- 
fluence by  virtue  of  his  character  and  his  opu- 
lence. In  order  to  reclaim  the  king  from  thelicen-- 
tiousness  to  which  he  was  inclined,  Dion  per- 
suaded him  to  invite  Plato  again  to  th€  Syracu- 
san  court,  and  the  philosopher  was  induced  to 
comply.     In  order  to  balance  his  authority,  the 
courtiers  procured  the  recal  of  Philistiis,  a  maa 
of  learning,  and  an  eminent  historias,  but  set- 
vilely  attached  to   arbitrary  prinqiples.    "This 
faction  never  ceased  their  efforts  to  undermine 
the  credit  of  Dion  and  his  philosopher,  and  at 
length  a  real  or  supposititious  intercepted  letter 
of  the  former  gave  them  occasion  to  ruin  him 
in  the  king's  favour.     It  was  addiessed  to  the 
Carthaginians,  with  whom  a  negociation  foe 
peace  was  then  carrying  on,  and  advised  diem 
not  to  conclude  the  treaty  with  the  king  unless 
he  were  present,  as  he  would  take  care  to  pro- 
cure them  the  terms  they  wished.    Dionysius^ 
greatly  enraged  at  this  treason,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  drew  Dion  in  private  conference  to  the 
sea-side,  shewed  him  the  letter,  and  without 
hearing  his  defence,  forced   him  on  board  a 
vessel,  and  directed  that  he  shoul4  be  landed  in 
Italy.    Dion  proceeded  thence  to  Greece ;  and 
Dionysius,  finding  it. advisable  to  keep  some 
terms  with  him,  allowed^his  friends  to  load  two 
ships  with  his  ejects,  and  send  them  to  liini* 
He,  however,  detained  his  family  in  Syracuse 
as   hostages.      Dion  was  received  with  great 
honour  in  the  cities  of  Greece.     He  residul 
some  time  at  Athens,  and  attended  the  aca- 
demy ;  and  the  Lacedemonians  presented  him 
with  the  freedom  of  their  state.     He  appeared 
every-where  witli  the  modesty  and  simplicity  of 
a  private  citizen,  conversed  freely  with  states- 
men and  philosophers,'  and  excited  general  ad- 
miration by  the  wisdom  of  his  discourse,  and 
the  discretion  of  his  behaviour.     Dionysius  be- 
came jealous  of  his  popularity,  and  stopt  his 
remittances.     His  etimity  increasing,  he  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  confiscate  his  estates,  and 
even  to  compel  his  wife  to  marry  another  per- 
son.    Provoked  by  this  usage,  and  also  lament- 
ing the  enslaved  condition  to  which  his  country 
was  reduced,  Dion  resolved  upon  an  attempt  to 
expel  Dionysius.      Plato,  who  was  returned 
from  Syracuse,  opposed  his  intentiop,  but  his 
other  tricnds  cncouragc4  him   to  persevere. 
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IKoB  jfftfatdy  atiembkd  a  bodf  of  troops,  and 
was  joined  by  a  fiew  of  the  Syracusan  exiles ; 
but  such  was  the  dread  of  the  power  of  Dionr- 
shis»  that  at  die  rendezTOus  at  Zacynthos,  ne 
could  only  muster  800  men.    Relyinf^,  how- 
ever, upon  the  disafiecdon  of  the  Sicilians,  he 
ventured  to  set  sail  for  the  island  with  only  two 
transports  and  three  other  vessels,  but  he  took 
with  him  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
After  a  difficult  passage,  he  landed  at  Minoa, 
•a  town  belonging  to  the  Carthaginians.     He 
was  received  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Syracuse.     It  happened 
tliat  at  tnis  time  Dionysius  was-  absent  upon  an 
expedition  into  Italy,  and  an  accident  prevented 
him  from  receiving  advice  of  the  hmding  of 
Dion  till  a&er  a  considerable  interval.     Upon 
his  mar€h>  Dion  was  joined  by  die  inhabitants 
of  several  tewns,  and  by  refugees  from  Syra- 
cuse.   He  was  met  at  the  gates  of  the  city  by 
die  principal  citizens  dressed  in  white,  and 
made  a    trionphant    entry   as   its    deliverer, 
amidst  die  acclamations  of  the  people.    He 
stormed  the  castle  of  Epipolse,  and  set  at  iU)erty 
dK  persons  confined  in  it;  and  then  drew  a 
•  tampart  round  the  citadel,  whither  the  merce- 
naries of    Dionysius,  and  his  adherents,  had 
letired.      Meantime  Dionysius  had  been  in- 
formed of  these  events,  and  setting  sail  from 
Italy,  he  entered  the  citadel  by  sea  seven  days 
after  Dion  had  acquired  possession  of  the  town. 
In  order  to  gain  time,  he  sent  proposals  of  ac- 
commodation, which  were  listened  to  by  the 
Syracusans  ;     when,  finding  them  off   their 
guard,  he  made  a  sudden  attack,  broke  through 
die  surroundmg  rampart,  and  threw  them  into 
great  confusion.     Dion  hastened  to  the  post  of 
danger,  repulsed  the  enemy,  but,  while  fighting 
valiantly,  was  wounded  and  beat  to  the  ground. 
He  was  rescued  by  his  men,  and  returning^with 
succours,    completely   drove  back  the   king^s 
troops  with  great  loss.    Dionysius  renewed  his 
ofiers  of  peace )  and,  finding  that  Dion  would 
listen  to  no  terms  without  his  ptevious  abdica- 
tion, he  wrote  him  a  letter  artfully  contrived  to 
excite  suspicions  of  him  amang  the  people^ 
before  whom  Dion^  caused  it  openly  to  be  read. 
The  consequence  was,  that  jealousies^  arose  in 
their  minds  of  his  too  great  influence ;    and 
unfortunately,  the  philosophical  austerity  and 
reserve  of  Dion,  for  which  Plato  himself  had 
blamed  him,  disqualified  him  for  gaining  the 
affections  of   the  populace.     On  the  arrival, 
therefoie,  of   Heraclides,   a  Syracusan  exile, 
with  some  ships,  they  declared  him  supreme 
commander  by  sea;   and  though,  on  the  re- 
numstrance  of  Dion,  they  afterwards  revoked 


this  commissiott,  he  contintsed  to  possess  a  great 
interest  in  the  city.  Hb  reputation  was  raised 
by  a  complete  defeat  which  he  gave  to  Phtlistus, 
the  admiral  of  Dionysius,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  the  flight  of  Dionysius  himselfto  Italy, 
though  the  citadel  still  remained  in  his  posses- 
sion. Factions  now  be^n  to  prevail  in  Syra- 
cuse ;  and  Heraclides,  by  proposing  an  ^ra- 
rian  law,  which  Dion  opposed,  became  the  po- 
pular favourite,  and  was  <;nabled  to  render  his^ 
antagonist  odbus.  The  people  assen^led  tu- 
multuously,  and  displayed  such  animosity 
against  Dion  and  his  ioreign  soldiers,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  place  him^f  in  their  centre,. 
and  marcn  out  of  the  city.  They  pursued,  and 
Dion  with  the  most  earaest  entreaties  could 
not  persuade  diem  to  forbear  from  violence.. 
By  maidng  his  men  face  about,  he,  however,, 
drove  them  back  without  injury,  and  thea 
effected  his  retreat  to  Leondum,  where  he  was 
kindly  xecoved. 

In  the  mean  time  Dionysins  had  fitted  out  a. 
fleet  with  reinforcements,  udiich  he  sent  under 
an  able  commander  to  Syracuse.  Bong  re- 
ceived into  the  citadel,  he  ullied  out  against  the 
unprepared  inhabitamts,  bcoke  into  the  city,  and 
made  a  dreadful  slaughter*  In  their  distress,  a 
cry  arose  among  the  people,  **  Let  us  recal 
Dion.'*  Hie  motion  was  instantly  approved, 
and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  him  at  Leontium, 
imploring  his  aid.  He  immediately  assembled 
a  coumril  of  war»  and  when  he  attempted  to 
make  a  reply  to  the  moving  speech  of  the  Sy- 
racusan depudes,  he  burst  into  tears>  and  for 
some  time  could  not  utter  a  word*^  At  length 
he  declared,  that  his  own  determination  was  to 

Eroceed  to  the  assistance  of  his^  country,  and  if 
e  could  not  save  Tt,  to  perish  widi  it;  but  to 
his  soldiers,  he  left  the  choice  whether  they 
would  march  with  him,  and  generously  forget  the 
ill  treatment  they  bad  received,  or  leave  Syra- 
cuse to  its  fate.  They  unanimously  declared 
their  readiness  to  follow  him,  and  he  began  his 
march  the  same  ni^.  Before  he  arrived,  the 
contentions  of  the  opposite  factions,  and  the 
renewed  assault  of  the  enemy,  had  reduced  the 
city  to  the  utmost  extremity.  Fire  and  sword 
were  raging  through  every  part.  Dion  and  his. 
men  proceeded  across  the  burning  ruins,  and 
at  length  drove  back  the  assailants  to  the  citadel 
with  great  slaughter.  Heraclides,  and  hisr 
uncle  Theodotus,  neiLt  day  yielded  themselves, 
into  the  hands  of  Dion,  and  he  generously 
pardoned  all  their  machinations  against  him. 
The  citadel  soon  after  surrendered,  and  Dion 
entered  it  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  pre- 
sence of  die  wbcde  applauding  citizens..    He. 
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.wfts  met  at  the  gate  b^  his  sister  ArI$tomache» 
leading  hi^  son,  and  his  late  wife  Arete.  Dioa 
embraced  bis  sister  and  his  soQi  while  Arcte» 
vnnodcedy  stood  dissolved  in  tears.  Aristo- 
mache  presented  her  to  her  hnsband»  with  a 
fmthetic  address,  which  awakened  all  Dion's 
tenderness.  He  wept,  embraced  Arete,  gave 
her  his  son,  and  sent  her  home  to  his  house* 
He  then  left  the  Syracusans  in  possession  of 
their  citadel,  dismissed  his  guards,  and  return- 
ed to  the  condition  of  a  pnvate  citizen.  But, 
with  the  public  tranquillity,  factions  began  to 
revive.  JDion  wished  to  restrain  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  populaoe,  by  instituting  an  aristo- 
eratical  or  mixed  government,  lieraclides, 
•till  turbulent  and  ambitious,  supported  demo- 
cracy. At  length  Dion  was  persuaded  to  the 
violent  and  illegal  measure  of  procuring  the 
assassination  of  HenicUdes.     This  fatal  step 


Fannmiao  legion^i  was  then  likely  to  jmve 
fatal  to  him;  for  the  soldiery  in  Rome,'mak. 
ing  a  common  cause  with  them,  demanded  his 
head*  To  avoid  the  danger,  the  emper6r  ad* 
vised  him  to  retire  from  Rome,  and  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  consulship  in  Campania* 
He  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  finished  his  days  in  tranquillity.  He 
employed  many  years  in  the  composition  of  a 
history  In  the  Greek  hngu;^ge,  and  at  length 
completed  it  in  eighty  books,  from  the  origin 
of  the  Roman  state  to  his  own  times.  He 
himself  tells  a  tale  of  being  impelled  to  the 
work  by  a  vision,  which  Ke  saw  the  night 
after  he  had  received  the  emperor  Sevenis's 
thanks  for  a  treatise  which  he  had  composed  on 
the  presages  which  had  announced  the  eleva- 
tion of  that  prince.  From  this  circumstance  it 
mav  be  inferred  that  he  was  bptb  superstitious, 


seems  to  have  destroyed  all  his  peace  of  mind,  and  adulatory ;  and,  in  fact,  his  histpry  coo- 

His  imagination  was  haunted  with  avenging  tains  gross  partiality  to  C^sar  and  his  party» 

furies>  and  be  probably  imputed  to  them  the  and  abuse  of  Cicero,  Brutus,  SenecSj  «nd  other 

domestic  misfortune  of  losing  his  only  son,  men  of  free  ^nd  patriotic  spirit.    It  is  written^ 

who,  upon  some  displeasure  he  had  .received,  however,  in  an  easy  and  clear  style,  and  is  io« 

threw  himself  fiogm  the  top  of  the  house>  and  terspersed  with  juaicious  reflections.    Of  the 


was  killed  on  tlie  spot.  One  Calipus-,  an  Athe 
man,  who  had  long  been  upon  terms  of  intimate 
friendsilip  with  Diop,  andnad  enjoyed  his  hospi- 
tality, now  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life* 
He  conducted  it  with  the  blackest  perfidy,  and, 
at  length,  with  a  band  of  Zacjrnthian  assassins, 
burst  into  bis  house,  and  seiaxd  his  person. 
Dion  struggled,  and  the  murderers,  being  un- 
provided with  weapons,  could  not  dispatch 
him,  till  a  dagger  was  banded  in  at  a  window. 
The  death  of  Dion  happened  about  B.C.  354, 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  sister 
and  wife,'  and  a  posthumous  infant  of  which 
the  latter  was  delivered,  were  afterwards  put  to 
death.  The  Syracusans,  fcNrgetting  all  their 
suspicions  and  complaints  of  uiis  eminent  citi- 
aen,  cherished  his  memory  as  their  deliverer, 
and  honoured  him  with  a  public  monument. 
Pltaarchy  Fit.  Dion.  Corn.  Nepot.  Fit.  Dwn. 
Univers.  Hist. — A. 

DION  CASSIUS,  also  named  Cocceius  or 
CoccEiANUs,  a  writer  of  Roman  history,  was 
a  native  of  Nicasa  in  Bithynia*  His  fattier  was 
prefect  of  Bithynia  at  the  accession  of  Adrian. 
He  himself  enjoyed  the  senatorian  rank  under 
Commodus  and  the  succeeding  emperors,  and 
arrived  at  the  consulate,  probably  under  Seve 
rus.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  government 
of  several  provinces,  and  was  a  second  time 
created  consul  in  aapt  as  colleague  to  the  em- 
peror Alexander  Severus.  The  rigorqus  dis- 
cipline he  had  ioafbriQed  ia  thU  cpmrnaqd  of  the 


eightv  booksj  the  first  thirty-fpur.  and  partef 
the  thirty-fifth  are  lost.  The  twenty-five  subse- 
quent ones  are  extant,  but  the  latter  six  in  an 
abridged  state ;  the  kst  twenty  are  also  lost». 
except  a  few  fragments*  But  vtw  have  a  good 
abridgment  of  the  whole  from  the  thirty-fifth 
to  the  end^  by  Xiphilinus*  The  best  eaitioQS. 
of  Dion  Cassius  are  those  of  Iicunclavius^ 
HanaUf  folio,  i5o6>  and  of  Reimarus,  Hamburgh 
two  volumes,  foKo,  1750.  Fojsi)^  Hist.  Gntc. 
Moreri.     Grwitr. — A* 

DIONIS,  PETEEf  an  embent  surgeon,  was 
a  native  of  Paris.  He  was  surgeon  in  ordinary 
to  Maria-Theresa  of  Austria^  queen  of  France, 
and  to  two  dauphinesses  and  the  royal  children* 
He  was  also  the  first  anatomical  ami  chirurgical 
demonstrator  at  the  Royal  Garden,  appointed  by 
Lewis  XIV.  He  wrote  works  both  in  anatomy 
and  surgery.  Of  the  first,  his  «*  Anatomic  dc 
l!Homme,  suivant  la  CirctUation.  du  Sang,''  ap- 
peared in  1690,  8vo.  ^nd  was  several  times  re- 
printed, and  translated  into  various  languages.. 
A  Jesuit  even  translated  it  into  die  Tartanan 
dialect,  for  the  use  of  the  emperor  of  China.^ 
It  is  a  neat  and  useful  compendium,  but  con- 


ovarian  hypothesis.  In  surgery  he  published 
♦*  Cours  d'Operations  de  Chirurgie,**  1707, 
8vo.  several  times  reprinted,  and  latterly  with 
the  notes  of  La  Faye,  in  two  volumes.    \x  v^as 
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long  a  standard  book,  and  contains  much  use- 
ful observation,  related  with  plainness  and  sin- 
cerity. His  other  works  are ;  «  ISur  la  Mort 
subite,  Sc  sur  la  Catalepsie,"  1709;  and  "Traitc 
gfenerale  dcs  Accouchcments,'*  ^718,  &  seq,  • 
This  last  is  not  much  more  than  a  compendiiim 
of  Mauriceau's  work,  though  he  finds  great 
fault  with  It.  Dionis  died  at  Paris  in  17 18. 
Moreri,     Hatter  BibL  Anat.  t5*  Chlrurg. — A. 

DIONTSIUS  I.  king  or  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
was  a  simple  citizen  of  that  state,  and  son-in- 
law  of  Hermocrates,  who,  having  been  banish- 
ed by  an  adverse  party,  attempted  to  return  by 
force  of  arms,  and  was  killed  in  the  action. 
Dionysius  was  dangerously  wounded  at  the 
time  -,  but  he  recovered,  and  afterwards, 
'throligh  the  intercession  of  his  friends,  obtain- 
ed his  recal.  He  distinguished  himself  in  a  battle 
fought  against  the  Carthaginians  near  Agrigen- 
tum ;  and  when,  after  the  ruin  of  that  city, 
many  of  its  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  Syracuse, 
and  made  complaints  against  the  magistrates  for 
deserting  them,  Di6nysius  took  their  part,  and 
endeaypured  to  inflame  the  discontents  of  the; 
people  against  the  aristocracy*  He  procured 
nimself  to  be  nominated  one  of  the  generals ; 
and  afterwards,  under  pretext  of  raising  a 
force  sufficient  to  resist  the  Carthaginians,  ob- 
tained a  decree  for  recalling  all  the  exiles.  By 
ingratiating  himself  with  the  soldiery  and  po- 
pulace, he  next  acquired  the  important  post  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces.  He  then 
doubled  the  soldiers*  pay ;  and,  pretending  that 
his  life  was  in  danger  from  his  enemies,  he  was 
'  allowed  a  body-guard,  which  he  took  care  to 
compose  of  such  as  were  most  devoted  to  his 
service.  The  next  step  was  to  possess  himself 
of  the  citadel  of  Syracuse,  after  which  nothing 
prevented  him  from  usurping  the  supreme 
power.  In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
B.C.  404,  he  openly  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Syracuse ;  a  title  which,  when  gained  by 
violence,  was  accounted  by  the  "Greeks  synony- 
.  mous  with  that  of 'tyrant.  Soon  after,  while 
he  was  upon  an  expedition  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians, the  Syracusan  cavalry  deserted  him, 
and  riding  with  all  speed  to  the  city,  got  pos- 
session or  the  citadel,  rifled  his  treasures,  and 
cruelly  abused  his  wife.  He  followed  with 
great  celerity,  and,  Ijy  the  help  of  his  mercenaries, 
recovered  tne  place,  and  took  a  severe  revenge 
upon  his  enemies.  A  peace  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians ensued ;  and  Dionysius  -employed  his 
leisure  in  strongly  fortifying  the  piirt  of  the 
city  called  the  Island  ;  after  which  he  made  an 
expedition  against  some  of  the  free  states  of 
Sicily.    His  absence  again  produced  a  revolt  in 


Syracuse.  He  returned,  and  was  closely  be- 
sieged in  the  Island,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest 
extremities.  He  contrived,  however,  by  a  pre- 
tended treaty,  to  throw  his  enemies  of^  their 
guard,  and  in  the  mean  time  hired  a  body  of 
Campanians  from  the  Carthaginian  garrisons, 
who  came  to  his  relief.  These  were  joined  by 
a  party  of  the  Syracusahs  themselves,  by  whose 
aid  he  recovered  the  sovereign  power.  He  se- 
cured himself  by  disarming  thfe  whole  people, 
and  then  resumed  his  plan  of  extending  his 
dominion  throughout  Sicily  by  conquest.  He 
subdued  several  independent  cities,  and  at 
length  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  at- 
tempt the  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  from 
all  their  remaining  possessions  in  Sicily.  For 
this  purpose  he  made  vast  preparations,  inviting 
artificers  from  Greece  and  Italy,  whom  he 
treated  with  a  liberality  truly  ropl.  He  fitted 
out  a  great  fleet ;  and  perceiving  the  occasion 
he  should  have  for  all  the  aid  his  subjects  could 
give,  he  divested  himself  of  the  inanners  of  a 
tyrant,  and  affected  popularity.  War  was  de- 
*clared  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  carried 
on  for  some  years  with  various  success.  That 
people  sent  a  vast  force  into  Sicily  under  the 
command  of  Hamilcar,  which  for  some  time 
obtained  the  superiority,  so  that  Syracuse  itself 
was  besieged.  It  was  defended  by  the  aid  of  a 
Lacedemonian  fleet;  and  its  commander  also 
prevented  the  execution  of  a  new  attempt  to 
depose  Dionysius.  On  this  occasion,  Polyxe- 
nus,  who  had  married  his  sister  Thesta,  declared 
against  him;  and  when  he  had  afterwards  retired 
to  a  place  of  refuge,  Dionysius  sent  for  his 
sister,  and  insisted  upon  her  discovering  whither 
he  had  fled.  "  Do  you  think  me,"  said  Thesta, 
**  so  bad  a  wife  as  not  to  have  accompanied  my 
husband  had  I  known  of  his  departure  ?  If  I 
had  been  acquainted  with  his  design,  I  should, 
never  have  informed  you  of  it,  but  should 
have  shared  all  hazards  with  him,  and  have 
thought  myself  more  honoured  in  being  called 
the  wife  of  Polyxenus  the  exile,  than  the  sister 
of  Dionysius  the  tyrant."  Though  greatly 
provoked  with  this  freedom,  the  king  had  the 
generosity  to  forgive  her  conjugal  fidelity  ;  and 
the  Syracusans  so  much  respected  her  for  it, 
that,  after  the  abolition  of  the  tyranny,  they 
continued,  during  her  life,  to  treat  her  with  all 
the  honours  of  her  rank,  and  bestowed  a  pub- 
lic funeral  upon  her  at  her  death.  The  Car^^^. 
thagiiiian  troops  were"*  at  length  so  much  re- 
duced by  defeats  and  sickness,  that  they  were 
happy  to  obtain  permission  to  quit  the  Island  ; 
— a  glorious  event  for  Sicily,  and  for  the  reign 
of  Pionysius.    He  afterwards  carried  his  arms 
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Into  Italy,  and,  after  a  long  and  bloody  siege, 
took  Rhegium,  and  sold  the  surviving  inhabi- 
tants for  slaves.  He  dishonoured  himself  by 
his  cruelty  towards  Phyto  the  commander, 
whom,  after  throwing  his  son  into  the  sea,  he 
treated  with  eVery  kind  of  indignity,  and  then 
put  to  death. 

Dionysius  was  one  of  those  characters  who 
have  allied  a  taste  for  letters  with  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  tyrant.  He*was  not  less  ambitious 
of  gaining  tne  laurel  in  poetry,  than  of  possess- 
ing the  supremacy  in  power*,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  learned  flatterers  enow  were 
to  be  found  who  would  gratify  this  desire  by 
their  venal  suffrage^.  Philoxenus  the  poet, 
however,  had  the  courage  to  express  his  opi- 
nion freely  of  some  verses  which  were  read  to 
him  by  the  royal  composer,  and  for  his  reward 
was  committed  to  the  quarries,  or  common 
prison.  The  prince,  however,  liberated  him 
the  next  day,  and,  inviting  him  to  a  splendid 
entertainment,  again  read  to  him  some  lines, 
which,  in  his  own  estimation,  could  not  fail  of 
obtaining  applause.  The  poet,  with  more  hu- 
mour than  discretion,  turned  to  the  guards, 
and  desired  that  they  would  again  carry  him  to 
the  quarry ;  and  the  king  had  the  sense  to 
smile  at  the  sally,  and  pardon  his  want  of  com- 
plaisance. He  was  much  more  cruelly  morti- 
fied out  of  the  limits  of  his  power ;  for,  having 
sent  his  brother  to  the  Olympic  games  in  order 
to  contend  in  his  name  for  the  prizes  of  poetry 
and  the  chariot  race,  his  verses,  though  deliver- 
ed with  air  the  graces  of  elocution,  were  re- 
t:eived  by  the  free  assembly  with  the  utmost 
ridicule ;  and  the  famous  orator,  Lysias,  pro- 
nounced an  harangue  proving  that  it  was  dis- 
honourable for  Greece  to  suffer  an  impious 
tyrant  to  share  in  the  solemnities  of  a  sacred 
entertainment.  Dionysius  was  so  humble  as 
to  make  a  second  attempt  at  the  same  games  ; 
and  meeting  with  no  better  success,  he  fell 
into  a  phrenetical  melancholy.  He  vented  his 
tage  first  upon  his  friends,  and  then  attempted 
to  divert  his  chagrin  by  undertaking  the  com- 
plete expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  from 
Sicily.  To  raise  money  for  this  purpose  he 
plundered  the  temples ;  and  some  stories  are 
told  from  which  it  appears  that  he  joined  hu- 
mour with  hisxsacrilegel  He  stript  the  image 
of  Jupiter  of  a  golden  robe,  remarking,  that  it 
was  a  garment  too  heavy  for  summer,  and  too 
rold.for  winter;  and  he  deprived  iEsculapius 
x)f  his  golden  beard,  on  the  pretext  that  it  was 
SL  shame  that  the  son  should  have  that  vener- 
able decoration  to  his  face,  while  the  father, 
Apollo,  was  made  beardless.    His  new  war 


was  not  successful.  After  gaining  a  victory 
over  the  Carthaginians,  he  was  defeated  by  an- 
other general,  and  at  last  concluded  a  peace 
upon  unfavourable  terms. 
,  Dionysius,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
had  married  two  others  at  once,  Doris  a  Lo- 
crian,  and  Aristomache  the  sister  of  Dion.  He 
treated  them  with  great  impartiality,  and  had 
children  by  both.  His  relationship  to  Dion  gave 
that  virtuous  man  free  access  to  him,  and  he  bore 
his  liberty  of  speech  with  composure.  Dion,  in 
order  to  mollify  his  temper  by  philosophy,  per- 
suaded him  to  invite  Plato  to  his  court ;  but  the 
discourses  of  that  eminent  moralist  proved  so 
displeasing  to  the  king,  that  he  sent  him  back  in 
disgrace.  He  even  directed  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  to  sell  Plato  for  a  slave  ;  observing,  that, 
according  to  his  doctrine,  no  injury  could  be 
done  him,  since  a  virtuous  man  was  happy  in 
every  state.  Such  was. the  manner  in  which 
this  prince  employed  his  wit  to  apologise  for 
his  injustice  !  He  could  not,  howcvcrj  |»i>ocure 
to  himself  that  tranquillity  of  mind  which  only 
belongs  to  virtiic.  He  was  one  of  the  most  sus-' 
picious  tyrants  upon  record.  He  mistrusted 
his  nearest  friends  and  relations,  never  visited 
his  wives  without  a  previous  search  of  their 
apartments  for  concealed  weapons,  and  slept  in 
a  bed-chamber  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  with 
a  drawbridge.  It  was  he,  wno  in  order  to  give 
an  admiring  courtier  (Damocles)  an  idea  of  the 
happiness  of  a  despot,  ordered  him  to  be  feasted 
with  royal  luxury,  while  a  naked  swoprd  was 
suspended  by  a  smgie  hair  over  his  head.-  The 
cause  of  his  death  was  singular.  The  venal 
Athenians  had  caused  a  tragedy  of  his  writing 
to  be  acted  at  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  and  award- 
ed it  the  jprize.  Dionysius  was  so  elated  with 
this  applause,  that  he  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice, 
feasted  all  Syracuse,  and  drank  to  such  excess 
(contrary  to  his  usual  habit),  that  he  threw 
himself  into  a  violent  disordier.  To  alleviate 
his  pains,  the  physicians  ^ve  him  a  soporifit 
dose,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  awak- 
ed. He  died  B.C.  266,'  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  life,  and  thirty-eighth  of  his  reign. 
Diodorus.  Plutarch  Vit.  Dionys.  Univers. 
Hist.— A. 

DIONYSIUS  IL  or  the  Toungerj  son  of  the 
preceding,  succeeded  peaceably  to  his  authority, 
B.C.  366,  and  by  the  gentleness  of  his  disposi- 
tion, gave  hopes  of  a  happy  reign.  His  easy 
temper,  however,  soon  plunged  him  into  the 
debaucheries  which  the  courtiers  of  a  young 
prince  are  usually  so  successful  in  inspiring, 
and  it  required  all  the  influence  of  his  kinsman 
Dion^  aided  by  the  lessons  of  Plato,  to  lecal 
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him  Id  sobriety.  Young  Dionytius  was  so  much 
impressed  with  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  that  ohce 
at  a  solemn  sacrifice,  when  the  herald,  according 
to  custom,  pronounced  a  praye?  for  the  dura- 
tion of  his  reign,  he  exclaimed,  **  How  long 
will  you  continue  to  curse  me  ?"  In  the  life  of 
Dion  we  hare  already  mentioned  by  what  arts 
the  couriers  succeeded*  in  banisliing  that  irk-, 
some  monitor.  Plato  soon  after  obtained  per- 
mission  to  follow  him ;  but  die  king's  remain- 
ing fondness  for  philosophy  engaged  him,  by 
means  of  ArchytaS  and  the  Pythagoreans  re* 
sident  in  Syracuse,  to  solicit  Kis  return.  Plato 
consented,  and  Dionysius  received  him  in  the 
most  honourable  manner,  and  urged  many  pre- 
sents upon  him,  which  the  philosopher  refused 
to  accept.  Their  friendship,  however,  did  not 
long  continue ;  for  Plato  could  not  forbear  to 
press  the  recal  of  Dion,  at  which  the  king 
was  so  much  di&pleasod,  that  he  removed  him 
io  the  castle,  under  a  kind  of  custody.  He 
was  at  1«»8*^  ptvrailed  upon  to  sufier  Plato  to 
dep«rt ;  and  immediately  afterwards,  as  if  to 
shew  cpntenipt  of  his  admonitions,  he  abandoned 
kimself  to  every  species  of  excess  and  tyranny. 
DioUf  as  already  related,  landing  in  Sicily  while 
Dionysius  was  absent  in  Italy,  todc  possession 
of  Syracuse;  and  though  Dionysius,  enlerii^ 
the  citadel,  made  eonsiderable  efforts  for  its 
recovery,  he  was  at  lengtk  obliged  to  return  to 
Italy,  leavii^  his  son  Apollocrates,  who  held 
the  citadel  some  time  longer.  After  the  assas* 
siiMition  of  Dion,  Sicily  became  a  prey  to  difier- 
ent  factions  and  tyrants,  whose  dissensions  at 
length  gav«  Dionysius  an  opportunity  of  re- 
covering Sy^Kjuse,  ten  years  i^er  his  expulsion^ 
B.C  350.  Hit  experience  of  mtsfiDrtune  did 
not  produce  any  amendmemt  of  his  conduct ; 
4m  the  contrary,  the  evils  be  had  suficred  in  his 
own  person  and  those  of  h^relathres  from  the 
vioknce  of  party^  only  exasperated  his  temper, 
•nd  rendered  him  more  a  tyrant.  The  princi- 
pal inhabitants  took  refuge  with  Icetas,  prince 
«r  tyrant  of  Leontium ;  but  upon  an  invasion 
hj  the  Carthaginiane,  they  nude  application  ibr 
aid  CO  Corinth,  the  political  mother  of  Syxa«- 
cuae,  and  the  strennous  aasector  o£  Grecian 
liberty.  The  Corinthians  sent  over  the  cele- 
teated  Timofeon^  who,  on  liB  arrival,  found 
lottas  auster  of  the  city,  the  Cartluttinians  of 
At  port,  and  Dionpiut  of  the  citadeL  The 
latter  admilMd  the  Corinthfau^  droopi  into  his 
Cartiress,  delivered  to  them  all  hie  wariike  stores 
Md  treanires,  and  himself  relied  as  a  sup- 
pliant to  the  camp  of  Tionoleon.  By  him  he 
'>  seat  to  Corinth^  wheve  M  thencs&rth  re- 


sided in  a  private. condition*  His  conduct  «^<) 
not  such  as  entitled  him  to  respect  under  his 
misfortunes.  He  kept  low  company,  frequent- 
ed the  shops  of  butcliers,  perfumers,  and  other 
ministers  of  luxury,  and  indulged  in  gross  dc^ 
bauchery.  He  took  upon  him  co  direct  female 
musicians  in  their  performances,  and  displayed 
his  skill  in  the  arts  by  disputitig  with  them 
about  theatrical  airs.  Some  writers  have  as- 
serted that  he  was  obliged  for  a  maintenance  to 
open  a  school  in  Corinth;  but  this  circum^ 
stance  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Diodorus  or 
Plutarch,  the  latter  of  whom  would  have  been 
fond  of  moralising  upon  such  a  topic.  Several 
repartees  are  recorded,  by  which  he  repelled 
the  sarcasms  of  those  who  insulted  him.  One 
of  these  would  seem  to  indicate  a  conscious- 
ness of  better  manners  than  those  above  im- 
puted to  him.  Being  asked  what  he  had  gained 
by  the  wisdom  of  Plato  ?  he  replied,  "  The 
ability  co  bear  as  I  do  this  change  of  fortune.'* 
The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known.  His  race 
perished  with  him.  Diodorus.  Plutarch  in 
Dime  Isf  Titmleonti.     Univers,  Hist.^-^A, 

DIONYSIUS  0/  Halicamasfus^  an  histo^ 
rian  and  critic,  son  of  Alexander,  was  a  native 
of  Halicamassus  in  Caria.  He  came  to  Rome 
about  the  time  when  Augustus  had  put  a  period 
to  the  civil  wars,  B.C  30,  and  passed  twenty-* 
tvro  years  in  that  capitaL  He  employed  him- 
self in  learning  the  Latin  language,  and  in  con- 
versing with  the  men  of  letters,  and  studying  the 
ancient  Roman  historians.  From  their  works 
be  ootttpiled  his  ^^  Roman  Antiquities,"  in 
tvreoty  books,  in  which  he  brought  down  the 
history  of  that  city  to  the  first  Fnoic  war.  He 
appears  to  have  survived  its  pufohcatinn  some 
years,  but  nothing  further.is  known  of  has  hia* 
tory.  Of  his  work  only  the  eleven  first  books 
have  reached  us,  which  include  the  period  to 
the  abolition  of  the  military  tribuneship,  A.U* 
312.  As  tlie  originals  are  lost  whence  he 
drew  his  materiab,  it  is  regarded  as  a  valuable 
performance,  being  more  accurate  in  point  of 
chffonoiogy  than Livy, and  insomerespects.move 
j«KiiciocM  and  apparency  exact  in  the  aasrarion. 
That  in  treating  of  those  early  times  he  siundd 

E've  too  much  scope  to  the  fabulous,  is  not  an 
\  wondered  at.  His  style  is  flat  and  famguid^ 
like  that  of  a.  compilet.  Dionysius  was  iaige*- 
wise  a  writer  on  rluBloricai  and  critical  SMbiccts. 
His  '^  Comparisons  of  some  ancicnk  Histo- 
rians," and  ^  Treatise  on  the  Structure  of 
Language,"  are  come  down  to  a&  The  best 
editions  of  his  works  are  those  of  Syibizrgias  tf 
Frankfort^  158^  folio;    of  Hudson,  Gr.-Lat 
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Onfordy  1704,  two  vols-  folio;  and  of  Reiske, 
Gr.-Lat.  Lips.  1774,  six  vols.  8vo.  Vossii  Hist, 
Grac,     Moreri* — A. 

DIONYSIUS,  named  Periegetes,  an  an- 
cient geographer,  was  a  native  of  Carax^  called 
also  Alexandria,  a  city  of  Susiana,  near  tlie 
Persian  Gulf.  He  is  supposed  by  Vossius  to 
liave  been  the  person  whom  Pliny  mentions  as 
sent  into  the  Ease  by  Augustus,  to  collect  in- 
formation previously  to  the  journey  thither  of 
Caius  Csesar  *,  but  Scaliger  and  Saumaisd  rather 
refer  him  to  the  times  of  Marcus  Aurelius  or 
Severus.  His  work,  still  extant,  is  entitled 
"Periegesis,''  or  "  A  Description  of  the  World," 
in  Greek  verse.  It  is  valued  as  a  relic  of  anti- 
quity, and  various  editions  have  been  published 
of  it.  The  best  arc  those  of  H.  Stephens, 
4to.  1577;  of  Faber,  5tf//w«r,  1676,  1705, 
8vo. ;  and  of  Wells,  Ox&n,  1704,  17 10.  Vossii 
Hist,  iff  Poet.  Grxc.  Moreri.  Hartsmis 
Class.^A. 

DIONYSIUS,  called  the  Areopagite^  from  his 
being  a  member  of  the  court  of  Areopagus  at 
Athens,  was  most  probably  a  native  of  that 
city,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Acts  xvii.  34,  was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  preaching  of  St. 
Paul.  Before  he  became  a  Christian,  he  is  re- 
ported to  liave  made  considerable  progiress  in 
literary  acquirements  at  Athens,  and  afterwards 
at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt :  and  that  his  character 
was  respectable  among  his  fellow-citizens,  is 
apparent  from  the  honourab^Jie  station  to  which 
he  was  dected.  According  to  tradition,  and 
the  testimony  of  some  early  christian  writers, 
he  was  the  first  bishop  of  Athens,  and  set  apart 
to  that  office  by  the  hands  of  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  From  the  same  authorities 
we  arc  informed,  that-  he  suffered  mart^dom- 
for  his  adherence  to  the  christian  cause,  most 
probably  under  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Dur- 
ing the  dark  ages,  various  writings  were  circu- 
lated with  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopa- 
gite,  which  were  collated  together,  and  first 
printed  at  Cologne,  in  the  year  1536.  Since 
that  time  they  have  undergone  different  im- 
pressions, at  different  places,  and  been  illustrat- 
ed by  a  profusion  of  commentaries,  notes,  and 
dissertations.  The  most  complete  editions 
were  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1634,  and  at  Paris 
In  1644,  both  in  two  volumes  folio.  But  not- 
withstanding the  attention  which,  for  many 
centuries,  was  paid  to  them,  learned  men  in  all 
countries  have  for  a  long  time  concurred  in 
pronouncing  them  spurious.  They  differ,  in- 
deed, in  their  opinion  respecting  the  author  to 
whom  they  are  attributed,  and  the  time  when 
dury  were  writtcnt    The  most  probable  reason^ 

VOL.  ni. 


ing  fixes  their  date  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fifths 
or  the  bc^ginning  of  the  sixth,  century.  Suidai. 
Fabricii  Bib.  Eccl.  Cav/s  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  L  sub^ 
sac.  Arian.  Du  Pin.  Lardrnr^ sCred.  part  it. 
voLJCl-^-M. 

DIONYSIUS,  bishop  of  Corinth,  flourished 
under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus, and  in  the  beginning  of  that  of  Commo- 
dus.  By  some  writers  b^  has  been  compre^ 
hended  in  the  number  of  christian  martyrs,  but 
without  any  foundation  in  antiquity.  From  St. 
Jerome  we  learn  that  he  was  a  man  of  an  ex- 
cellent character,  of  great  eloquence,  and  very 
diligent  in  discharging  the  duties  of  the  pasto- 
ral office.  He  was  also  animated  with  the  de- 
sire of  being  more  extensively  useful  than  if 
his  labours  had  been  confined  to  i>enefic  his 
own  immediate  flock,  which  led  him  to  address 
catholic  epistles  to  christian  churches  in  differ- 
ent provinces  of  the  Roman,  empire.  The 
fragments  of  some  of  them  onlv  remain,  which 
are  given  as  quotations  by  Eusebius*  But  those 
fragments  will  be  found  valuable  to  biblical 
scholars  in  illustrating  the  genuineness  of  the 
christian  Scriptures ;  and  they  afford  evidence 
of  the  sound  judgment,  eminent  virtue,  true 
candour,  and  peaceable  spirit,  of  the  author. 
Etjseh.  Hist.  Eixi.  lib.  iv.  cap.  23,  Fabricii  Bib. 
Eccl.  Cavers  Hist.  Lit.  vol.,  L  sub  sac.  Gnost^ 
Du  Pin.     Lard.  Cred.  part  ii.  vol.  /. — M. 

DIONYSIUS,  bishop  of  Alexandria  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  heen  a  native  ot  that  city,  and  a 
descendant  from  an  honourable  and  wealthy 
family,  of  the  gentile  religion.  Becoming, 
however,  a  convert  to  Christianity,  he  was 
placed  under  the  tuirion  of  the  celebrated 
Origen,  a.nd  proved  one  of  his  most  distin- 
guished scholars.  His  inclinarion  leading  him 
to  embrace  the  ecclesiasticai  profession,  for 
which,  by  his  learning  and  talents,  he  was  emi- 
nently qualified,  he  received  the  appointment 
of  catechist  to  the  church  of  Alexandria,  about 
die  year  232;  and  on  the  death  of  Heracles^ 
the  bishop,  in  the  year  248,  was  elected  his 
successor  in  that  office.  His  episcopate  was  a 
trying  and  difficult  period,  through  which  he 
conducted  himself  with  much  prudence  and 
honour  until  his  death,  in  the  year  264  or  265  • 
During  the  year  iaco  the  Decian  persecution 
raged  in  Egypt,  when  he  was  seized  by  the 
order  of  the  prefect,  but  escaping  from  his  sol- 
diers, fled  for  concealment  into  the  deserts  of 
Lybia.  On  the  death  of  Decius,  in  the  follow-' 
ing  year,  he  returned  to  his  flock,  with  whom 
he  appears  to  have  continued,  in  general  un- 
n)olested,  until  the  year  257,  when  the  perse- 
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^tioaiinder  the  emperor  Valerian  commenced. 
Being-  sun(mi0neil  before  the  prefect^  and  refuse 
ihg  to  renoonce  his  religion,  he  was  banished 
to  St  place  called  Cephro  in  Lybia^  and  was  not 
permitted  to  revisit  his  bishopric  till  about  the 
year  261.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life 
his  tranquillity  was  frequently  disturbed^  and^ 
his  pastoral  labours  interrupted,  by  the  seditions 
and  civil  >  wars,  and  afterwards  oy  a  dreadful 
.  pestilence  which  reduced  Alexaitdria  to  a  very 
distressed  situation.  In  these  difierent  scenes 
Dionysius  exhibited  such  christian  fortitude, 
unaffected  piety  an4  humility,  zealous  attach- 
ment to  the  interests  of  his  charge,  and  general 
exemplariness  of  conduct,  as  entitle  him  to  be 
ranked  among  the  ornaments  of  his  age.  He 
was  the  author  of  numerous  epistles  and  trea- 
tises, practical,  controversial,  and  on  points  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline;  of  which  there  re- 
mains one  entire  epistle,  and  considerable  frag- 
ments of  others  in  Eusebius,  some  of  them  ob-, 
jects  of  curiosity,  and  others  truly  valuable. 
Dionysius  took  an  active  share  in  the  contro- 
versies of  his  time. .  He  embraced  the  side  of 
Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rpme,  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween him  and  Novatian,  and  strongly  opposed 
the  notions  of  the  latter  on  the  subject  of  re- 
pentance, and  the  treatment  of  lapsed  Chris- 
tians. .  He  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  millen- 
nium, or  at  least  some  gross  ideas  concerning  it 
which  were  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  Egypt. 
He  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  the  rupture 
between  Stephen  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Cy- 
prian bishop  of  Carthage,  and  their  resjpective 
adherents^  which  we  have  noticed  in  our  ac- 
count of  Cyprian;  and  in  his  letters  on  the 
subject  displayed  an  uncommon  share  of  bene- 
volence, candour^  and  christian  charity.  He 
wrote  also  against  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius 
respecting  the  trinity,  who  maintained  that  the 
terms  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  were  only  names 
and  offices  of  the  same  person;  and  against 
Paul  of  Samosata,  whose  opinions  respecting 
Christ  appear  to  have  been  nearly  similar  with 
those  of  modern  unitarians.  Dionysius's  own 
sentiments  respecting  the  Trinity,  differed  little, 
if  at  all,  from  those  of  Arius.  £tud.  Hist. 
JSccL  lib.  vi.  isf  vii.  passim.  Cavers  Apostelici 
l5t  Hist.  Litu  vol.  L  sub.  sac.  Novat.  Fsbricii 
Bib*  Ecel.     Du  Pin.    Lsrd*  Cred.  part  ii.  veL 

ir.—M. 

DIQNYSIUS,  pope,  qt  bishop  of  Rome,  in 
the  third  century.  We  have  not  any  account 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  life  before  he  was 
appointed  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  discharged  while  Stephen  and 
jSixtus  II.  presided  over  the  church  in  that  city. 


During  this  time  he  corresponded  with  Diony^- 
sius  bishop  of  Alexandria,  on  the  subject  of 
the  rebaptization  of  heretics,  and  seems  ulti«- 
mately  to  have  deserted  'the  party  of  Stephen, 
and  to  have  concurred  in  opinion  with  the 
African  bishops.  After  the  martyrdom  of 
Sixtus,  in  the  year  258,  he  was  elected  his  sue-' 
cessor^  in  the  middle  of  the  following  year,  and 
filled  the  see  of  Rome  until  his  death,  in  the 
year  269.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  learned  and 
admirable  man,  and  is  particularly  praised  for 
his  extensive  benevolence,  which  he  signally 
displayed  towards  the  Christians  at  Caesarea 
when  they  were  reduced  to  great  distress  by  the  ^ 
irruption  of  some  plundering  barbarians.  Basil 
says,  that  he  was  illustrious  for  his  orthodoxy^ 
as  well  as  every  other  virtue.  And  Athanasius 
informs  us,  that  he  wrote  at  once  against  the 
followers  of  Sabellius,  and  against  those  opi- 
nions for  which  Arius  had  been  expeUed  the 
church.  The  only  fragment  of  Kis  writings 
which  remains  is  preserved  in  the  works  of 
Athanasius,  and  is  chiefly  of  importance,  as  it 
shews  the  concurrence  of  Dionysius  with  the 
other  Christians  of  his  time  in  acknowledging 
the  Scriptures  to  be  the  rule  of  faith  by  which 
all  doctrines  were  to  be  tried.  Euseb.  Hist, 
Eccl.  lib.  vii*  cap.  7.  Platina  de  Vit*  Pont*. 
Cavis  Hist.  Lit.  sub  sac.  Novat.  Bowef* 
Lard.  Cred.  part  ii.  ,vol.  F.r^M. 

DIONYSIUS,  sumamed  Exiguusy  or  the 
Little,  from  the  shortness  of  his  stature,  was 
bom  in  Scythia,  but  afterwards  became  a  monk 
and  an  abbot  at  Rome,  where  he  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Cassio? 
dorus,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  great 
intimacy,  has  bestowed  high  encomiums  on  his 
learning  and  character.  He  informs  us  that 
he  was  a  complete  master  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  languages,  that  he  had  carefully  stu- 
died the  Scriptures,  and  that  his  life  was  a 
transcript  of  the  useful  and  amiable  virtues 
which  they  enforce.  At  the  request  of  Ste- 
phen bishop  of  Salons?,  he  drew  up  a  body  of 
canons,  entitled,  ^'  Collectio  sive  Codex  Ca* 
nonum  Ecclesiasticorum,  &c.''  translated  from 
the  Greek,  containing  the  first  fifty  apostolical 
canons,  as  they  are  called,  and  those  of  the 
councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Chalcedon, 
Sardis,  and  of  138  canons  of  certain  African 
councils;  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  the 
collections  of  the  councils,  and  is  inserted  in 
the  first  volume  of  Justell's  **  Bibliotheca  Juris 
Canonici  veteris."  He  afterwards  drew  up 
**  Collectio  Decretorum  Pontificum  Romano- 
rum  a  Siricio  ad  Anastasium,"  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  same  work  of  Justell.    He/  wsis. 
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abo  the  author  of  several  translations  from  the 
Greek,  which-  are  still  preserved,  and  enume-* 
rated  in  the  authorities  at  the  end  of  this  article* 
To  this  Dionysius  some  writers  ascribe  the  in* 
vention  of  the  chronological  period,  by  others 
attributed  to  Victorius,  or  Victorinus,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  pope  Hilary,  ai^i  which  is 
more  commonly  called  the  Victorian  period. 
It  was  intended  to  compute  with  accuracy  the. 
time  of  Easter,  and  consists  of  ^n  interval  of 
532  Julian  years,  produced  by  multiplying  the 
solar  cycle  twenty-eight  by  the  lunar  cycle 
nineteen,  at  the  end  of  which  the  inventor  con- 
ceived that  the  new  and  full  moons  return  on 
the  same  day  of  the  Julian  year*  It  is  a  mode 
of  computation,  however,  which  is  erroneous, 
to  the  amount  of  one  day  and  nearly  seventeen 
hours  in  each  period.  Fabricii  Bib.  Eccl* 
Cav/s  Hist.  Lit,  sub  sac.  Eutych,  Du  Pin. 
Huttof^s  Matheniatical  Diafiotiary. — ^M. 

DIOPHANTUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  mathe- 
matician, and  the  author  of  the  oldest  treatise 
on  algebra  which  has  come  down  to  us,  on  ^ 
which  account  he.  has  been  reputed  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  that  science.  It  is  not 
"certain  at  what  period  he  lived ;  some  authors 
placing  him  before  Christ,  and  others  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century*  If  he  was  the 
same  Diophantus  who  wrote  the  Canon  Astro* 
fiomicuSf  on  which  Suidas  informs  us  the  learn*> 
ed  female  philosopher  Hypatia  commented,  he 
most  probably  lived  beforethefifthcentury.  From 
the  few  -Circumstances  of  his  life  which  are  re- 
corded we  learn,  that  his  reputation  was  so 
high  among  the  ancients,  that  they  ranked  him4 
with  Pythagoras  and  Euclid  in  mathematical 
learning,  and. that. he  lived  to  the  ^eat  age  of 
eighty-four  years.  He  wrote  thirteen  books  of 
arithmetic,  or  algebra,  which  Regiomontanusi 
in  his  preface  to  Alfiraganus,  written  In  the  fif- 
teenth century,  tells  us  were  at  that  time  pre-» 
setved  in  'manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library.. 
Of  these  thirteen  books  no  more  than  six,  and 
part  of  a  seventh,  have  been  published ;  and 
Bombelli,  in  the  preface  to  his.  algebra  written 
in  1572,  says,  that  there  were  but  six  of  the 
books  then  in  the  library.  Those  six  books, 
with  the  imperfect  seventh,  were  first  published 
at  Basil,  by  Xylander,  in  1575,  but  in  a  Latin 
version  only,  accompanied  tvilh  the  Greek 
scholia  of  Maximus  Planudes  upon  the  first ' 
two  books,  and  observations  of  his  own.  After- 
wards a  new  edition  of  them  was  published  at 
Paris,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1621,  by  the 
learned  and  ingenious  M.  Bachet  de  Meziriac, 
who  made  uee  of  the  notes  of  Xylander,  but 
treated  those  of^Plaxuides  wi^i  the  inmost  coor 


tempt.  In  ^670  another  edition  oi  them  was 
published  at  Toulouse,  with  the  additional 
notes  of  the  profound  mathematician  M.  de 
Fermat.  Suidas.  Moreri.  Hutton*s  Matbe-- 
matical  Dictionary. — M- 

DIOSCORIDES,  Pedacius,  an  eminent 
physician  and  botanist  of  antiquity,  was  a  na-- 
live  of  Anazarba  in  Cilicia.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  but  some  of 
the  learned  have  placed  him  under  Adrian,  and 
made  him  posterior  to  Pliny.  He  followed  arms 
in  the  earlier  part  of  life,  but  afterwards  at- 
tached himself  to  the  study  of  medicinal  simplest 
and  travelled  for  that  purpose  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  He  composed  in  Greek  a  work  on  the 
materia  medica,  which  for  niany  ages  was  o( 
the  highest  authority,  and  lias  been  copied  bj 
the  ancient  Greek  pliysicians,  the  Ar^bianSg 
and  the  modems  down  to  the  revival  of  scienqe. 
It  has,  however,  all  the  rudeness  and  inexactitude 
of  antiquitv,  and  could  only  have  been  valuable  as 
a  guide  when  niore  accurate  works  were  want- 
ing. The  descriptions  of  plants  are  brief  and 
trivial,  sometimes  enabling  the  reader  to  re-> 
cognise  them^  but  frequently  not ;  so  that  the 
ascertaining  of  them  has  been  a  matter  of  infinite 
controversy,  and  has  at  length,  in  numerous 
instances,  been  given  up  in  despair.  He  has 
nothing  like  method  or  order. ,  The  number 
of  plants  mentioned  by  him  is  six  or  seven  huA-» 
dred«  He  assigns  their  medicinal  virtues  co-^ 
piously,  but  in  a  mamier  perfectly  empirical^ 
without  distinction  of  causes  or  periods.  B> 
sides  simples,  he  treats  of  preparations  and  cqra* 

found  remedies ;  and  several  of  his  prescriptions 
ave  come  down  to  modern  practice.  His 
whole  works,  Greek  and  Latin,  were  edited  by  Sa- 
racenus  at  Lyons,  in  1598,  folio  y  which  edition 
is.  preferred  to  all  others.  There  are  other  ^I- 
tions  of  the  whole,  or  parts»  and  numerous 
translations  and  commentaries.  The  version  of 
Ruellius  is  accounted  the  best.  He  and  Matthi- 
olus  are  the  only  interpreters  who  possessed  bo- 
tanical knowledge.  Moreri.  V.  Lim4m.  Hal-- 
leri  Bibl.  Boian. — A. 

DIPPEL,  John  Conrad,  a  Geunan  phy^ 
sician,  who  in  his  writings  styled  hims.el/ 
Cbristianui  Democritusj  was  born  at  Frankenr 
stein,  not  far  from  Darmstadt,  in  1672.  He 
studied  theology  at  Giessen,  and  afterward^ 
gave  physico-churomat\tic  lecture&at  Strasburghf 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  that  city  on  account  of 
his  dissipated  life  and  the  debts  he  had  con* 
tracted.  .  After  this  he  returneS  to  Jiis  ow« 
country,  and  published  a  work,  called  "  OrtHor 
doxia  Orthodoxorum,"  in  which  he  shewed  th^ 
he  bad  become  a  follower  of  the  |^)i§t^,>  3>Mt 
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as  he  ridiculed  the  whole  protestant  church  in 
another,  entitled  "  Papismus  vapulans  Protes- 
tantium,"  he  was  again  obliged  to  change  his 
residence.  In  1 698  he  began  to  study  medi* 
cine}  and  being  much  attached  to  alchemy, 
pretended  he  had  discovered  z.  tincture  which 
would  enable  him  to  purchase  an  estate  worth 
50,000  florins.    The  tincture,  however,  dtsap* 

feared,  and  the  purchase  was  never  made, 
[e  next  repaired  to  Berlin,  and  employed  him- 
self in  researches  to  discover  the  philosopher's 
stone :  but  this  turned  out  worse  than  the  tinc- 
ture i  for  it  was  the  cause  of  his  being  thrown 
Into  prison  in  1707*  Having  recover^  iiis  li- 
berty by  the  intercession  of  some  man  of  rank, 
he  escaped  just  when  on  the  point  of  being 
again  arrested,  and  fled  to  Frankfort-on-the- 
Mayn,  where  he  assumed  the  title  of  a  Danish 
counsellor  of  state.  Soon  after  he  proceeded  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  practised  as  a  physician, 
and  indulged  in  his  favourite  study,  alchemy. 
In  171 1  he  obtained  at  Leyden  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  -y  but  on  account  of  his  im- 
proper conversation,  and  in  particular  of  hit 
work  entitled  **  Alea  Belli  Musselmannici," 
&c.  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Altona,  where  he 
again  assumed  the  title  of  a  Danish  counsellor 
of  state.  Being  obliged  to  leave  this  place  also, 
in  consequence  of  his  bad  conduct,  he  sought 
shelter  at  Hamburgh ;  but  was  delivered  up  by 
the  senate  of  that  city,  and  being  tried  before  a 
Danish  tribunal,  was  not  only  deprived  of  his 
dignity  as  a  counsellor  of  state,  but  was  sub- 
jected to  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  writings 
publicly  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman. 
He  was  then  carried  bound  to  Copenhagen,  and 
thence  to  the  island  of  Bornholm,  where  he 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment )  a 
punishment  which  he  had  brought  upon  him- 
self by  the  free  manner  in  which  he  had  cen- 
sured some  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Danish 
administration  *,  but  after  seven  years'  imprison- 
ment he  was  liberated  in  1726,  at  the  request 
of  the  queen.  He  then  repaired^to  Sconen, 
with  a  view  of  returning  to  Germany,  and  re- 
sided some  time  in  the  house  of  a  merchant  at 
Christianstadt,  where  he  received  an  invitation 
to  proceed  to  Sweden  to  attend  the  king,  who 
l^ad  been  attacked  by  some  malady.  Though 
the  Swedish  clergy  did  every  thing  in  their 
power,  by  applying  to  the  diet  then  assembled, 
to  prevent  a  man  who  had  ridiculed  religion  in 
ao  public  a  manner  from  entering  the  kingdom, 
lie  arrived  at  Stockholm  in  the  beginning  of  the 
7ear  1727 :  biiit  the  iniuence  of  the  cleigy  at 
lengdi  preyatied ;  and  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
icr>  the  laiDC  year,  be  found  himself  wukr  the 


necessity  of  quitting  that  capital.  He  now  re- 
turned to  Germany,  and  resided  sometimes  at 
Biebenburg  in  the  district  of  Hildesheim,  and 
sometimes  at  Berleburg,  and  other  places. 
About  this  period,  frequent  reports  having 
been  spread  of  his  death,  he  publicly  announced, 
in  a  sort  of  advertisement,  in  1733,  ^^^  ^ 
would  not  die  till  the  year  180S ;  but  not^h- 
standing  this  prognostication,  he  was  unexpect- 
edly found  dead  in  his  bed,  at  the  castle  of 
Witgenstein,  in  the  morning  of  the  a4th  of 
April,  1734.  Dippel  was  a  man  of  a  lively 
imagination,  and  might  have  rendered  his  ta- 
lents useful,  had  he  listened  to  the  dictates  of 
true  philosophy;  but  he  set  so  little  value 
on  sound  judgment,  that  be  nuintained,  in  a 
dissertation  written  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a 
professorship  at  Giessen,  that  the  judgment  is 
mcapable  of  perceiving  truth.  He  denied  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  yet 
asserted  that  God  still  manifests  himself;  re- 
jected the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  yet  believed 
that  Christ  still  saves  individuals.  A  collection 
of  Dippel's  works  was  published  in  bis  life- 
time, with  the*  title  of  "  A  Way  opened  for 
Peace  with  God  and  all  his  Creatures,  by  the 
Works  hitherto  published  of  Christianus  Dc- 
mocritus,"  jiffist.  1709,  4to.  A  collection 
under  the  same  title  appeared  after  his  death 
at  Berleburg,  in  1747,  in  three  volumes  quarto, 
containing  all  his  vrritings,  together  with  some 
anecdotes  of  him,  and  letters  never  before  pub* 
lished,  as  weU  as  '<  Christianus -Democritus  Re- 
divivus,"  or  a  summary  of  all  his  theological 
works.  Dippel  acquired  some  celebrity  as  a 
chemist  by  the  invention  of  Prussian  blue,  and 
an  animal  oil  still  known  by  his  name.  This 
oil  is  said  to  have  been  made  of  stags'  bloody 
and  to  have  poss'essed  great  medical  virtues. 
Htrschittf^s  Manual  of  eminent  Persons  who  JieJ 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century, — ^J. 

DiROlS,  Francis,  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
and  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  died  canon  of  Avranches,  where 
he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  classes  of 
people,  and  where  he  was  living  La  the  year 
2691.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  inti- 
mately connected  witii  the  learned  members  be* 
longing  to  the  foundation  of  Port  Royal,  until 
the  subject  of  the  formulary  became  a  matter  of 
warm  discussion  in  the  vcar  1664,  when  the 
part  virhich  he  took  in  defence  of  it  terminated 
his  friendship  with  those  gentlemen..  la  Mo)» 
reri  the.  reader  may  find  who  were  some  of  his 
principal  antagonists  in  this  contxoversy.  Iii 
the  year  1672,-  being  at  Rome,  in  the  suite  of 
cardinal  d'E^Krees^  when  the  queen  of  France 
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had  applied  to  the  pope  to  give  his  final  deci- 
sion on  the  question  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception^  he  was  employed  in  writing  a  treatise 
to  prove  that  it  was  a  point  which  could  not  be 
determined :  and  his  arguments  appear  to  have 
quieted,  if  they  did  not  satisfy,  the  pibus  con- 
sort of  the  eldest  son  of  the  church.  Among 
other  eminent  men  with  whom  M.  Dirois  lived 
in  habits  of  correspondence  and  friendship, 
were  the  learned  father  Richard  Simon,  and 
the  celebrated  John  de  Launoi.  Besides  the 
controversial  pieces  already  alluded  to,  he  was 
the  author  of  a  work  higlily  spoken  of  by  catho- 
lic writers,  entitled  ''  Prcuvcs  &  Prejugcs  pour 
la  Religion  Chretienne  &  Catholique,  contre 
les  fausses  Religions  &  T Atheism,"  in  quarto } 
and  of  a  treatise  on  ecclesiastical  history,  which, 
thoiigh  It  is  written  with  more  precision  than 
elegance,  forms  not  the  least  ornamental  part  of 
Mezeray's  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  France. 
Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet,  i////.— M. 

DISNEY,  John,  a  learned  and  pious  Eng- 
lish divine,  and  excellent  magistrate,  w^s  bom 
at  Lincoln  in  the  year  1677.  He  received  his 
education  at  a  grammar-school  in  that  city^  and 
afterwards  at  a  private  academy  among  the  pro- 
testant  dissenters,  to  which  class  of  men  his  fa- 
ther belonged.  Being  designed  for  the  study  of 
the  law,  he  was  for  some  tune  a  member  ot  the 
>Iiddle  Temple.  He  did  not  prosecute  that 
study^  however^  as  a  lucrative  profession;  but, 
satisfied  with  an  easy  paternal  ixiheritance,  avail- 
.  ed  himself  of  the  progress  which  he  made  in 
legal  knowledge  to  render  himself  useful  and 
instructive  in  the  characters  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  of  an  author.  As  a  magistrate  he 
was  diligent,  disinterested,  and  impartial^  and 
particularly^  active  in  the  unpopular  work  of , 
suppres^sing  vice  and  immorality,  in  connection 
with  the  societies  which  were  established  during 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne  for  promoting  reforip- 
ation  of  manners*  By  his  upright  and  inflexible 
regard  to  his  duty,  he  conciliated  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  all  good  men  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  provoked  the  opposition  and  enmity  of 
others.  From  their  malignity  he  was  exposed 
to  many  inconveniences  and  harassing  litiga- 
tions, under  which  he  was  supported  bv  the 
me/tj  consda  recti f  and  the  approbation  ot  the 
most  eminent  characters  in  church  and  state. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  he  received  the 
public  thanks  of  the  judges  on  the  circuit  for 
the  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  interests 
of  virtue  and  of  his  country.  After  Mr.  Disney 
had  been  an  active  magistrate  for  above  twenty 
years,  he  conceited  the  design  of  becoming  a 
Bunistcr  in  the  cWch  of  England;  with  which 


he  had  communicated,  upon  principle  and  con* 
viction,  from  the  time  of  his  being  of  age.  His 
design  was  warmly  applauded  by  Dr*  Wake, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  correspond- 
ence with  him  upon  the  subject  shews  in  what 
estimation  his  character  was  held  ;  and  he  was 
accordingly '  ordained  deacon,  and  afterwards 
priest,  by  Dr.  Gibson,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in 
the  year  17 19.  In  the  ^amc  year  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Croft,  and  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Kirkby-super-Baine,  both  in  Lincoln- 
shire. In  the  year  1722  he  was  instituted  to 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary  in  Nottingham,  to 
which  town  he  removed,  and  lived  there  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  year  1729-30. 
During  this  period  he  was  sedulously  attentive  ^ 
to  his  professional  duties/  much  admired  as  a 
preacher,  and  exemplary  and  amiable  in  his  per^ 
sonai  conduct.  He  was  also  indefatigable  in 
his  literary  application,  as  appears  from  the 
works  which  he  sent  to  the  press,  and  more 
particularly  from  die  great  collection  of  MSS. 
which  he  left  behind  him,  the  principal  of 
which  were  drawn  up  as  materials  for  an  ia- 
tended  extensive  and  favourite  work,  under  the 
title  of  *<  Corpus  Legum  de  Moribus  Refprm- 
andis."  For  an  account  of  their  subjects  we 
must  refer  to  the  authority  from  which  this  ar^- 
ticle  is  taken.  The  pieces  which  he  published^ 
and  which -reflect  credit  on  his  abilities,  learn- 
ing, and  piety,  besides  several  sermons  preach*> 
ed  on  public  occasions,  were  the  following.; 
'^  Primitive  Sacrse,  the  Reflections-  of  a  devout 
Solitude,  consisting  of  Meditations  and  Poems 
on  divine  Subject^,"  8vo»  1 7.01  j  "  Flora,'*  prci- 
fixed  to  subdean  Gardiner's  translation  of  Raptn. 
of  Gardens,  8vo.  1705;  '^  An.  Essay  upon,  thc- 
Execution.  of  the  Laws  against  Immorality  and 
Profancness,  &g.  with  a  Preface  addressed  to 
her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace,'*  8vo.  170*^ 
<^  A  Second  Essay  upon  the  Execution  of  the 
Laws  against  Immorality  and  Profanenes^, 
wherein  the  Case  of  giving  Information  to  the 
Magistrate  is  considered,  and  Objections  against 
it  answered,  &c/'  8vo.  17 10;  "  Remarks  uj>oa 
a  Sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell, 
at  the  Assizes  held  at  Derby,  August  15,  1709, 
&c.  containing  a  Just  and  nradest  Defence  of  the 
Societies  for  Ketormation  of  Manners,  against 
the  Aspersions  cast  upon  them  in  that  Sermon,^ 
8vo.  1711  i  **  The  Genealogy  of  the  most  se* 
rene  and  most  illustrious  House  of  Brunswick 
Lunenburg,  the  present  Royal  Family  of  Great 
Britain,  drawn  up  from  the  best  historical  and 
genealogical  Writers,  on  two  Sheets  of  imperbl* 
Paper ;  and  **  A  View  of  Ancient  Laws  against 
Immorality  and   Frofanenessj    &c.   coUectei'. 
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from  tTicEngltsTi,  Roman,  Greek,  GotWc,  Lom- 
bard, and  other  Laws,  down  to  tKc  Middle  of 
the  Eleventh  Century,  &c.*'  folio,  1729.  Bhg. 
Brltan. — M. 

DITHMAR,  or'DiETHUMAR,  a  German 
prelate  and  historian,  born  in  9  6,  was  the  son 
of  Sigefrid  count  of  Saxe.  He  embraced  the 
monastic  life,  and  in  10 18  was  made  bishop  of 
Mersburg  by  the  emperor  Henry  II.  He  wrote 
a  Latin  chronicle,  in  seven  books,  containing 
the  history  of  the  emperors  Henry  I.  Otho  1. 
•II.  III.  and  Henry  II.  It  is  accounted  a  very 
faithful  narrative,  and  has  been  several  times 
printed.  The  best  .edition  is  that  of  Godefroy. 
Dithmar  died,  in  great  reputation  for  sanctity, 
in  1028.     Moreru — A. 

DITHMAR,  Justus-Christopher,  an  emi- 
nent German  jurist  and  antiquary,  was  born  in 
1677  at  Rottenburg  in  Hesse,  of  which  place 
Tiis  father  was  schoolmaster,  and  afterwards 
minister.  After  studying  with  great  success 
iipder  his  father,  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Marpurg,  where  he  applied  to  theology  and  the 
oriental  languages,  and  thence  to  Leyden. 
From  that  plhce  he  was  invited  to  become  prc- 
<jeptor  to  one  of  the  sons  of  tbe  president  Van 
Danckelmann,  with  whom  he  travelled  in  Ger- 
Tnany  and  Holland.  Through  the  interest  of 
that  family  he  was  settled  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  first  as  professor  of  history,  then  of  the 
law  of  nature,  and  finally  was  appointed  to  give 
students  the  lessons  proper  to  fit  them  for  the 
management  of  the  domains  and  public  finances. 
He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Berlin,  and  a  counsellor  of  the  order  of  St. 
John.  He  refused  two  invitations  to  settle  at 
Leyden,  and  constantly  remained  at  Frankfort, 
where  he  died  in  1737.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  number  erf  learned  works,  of  which  some  of 
the  most  important  arc :  **  Gregorii  VII.  Pontif. 
Vita,**  8vo. ;  **•  Historia  Belli  inter  Imperium 
&  Saccrdotium,**  Svo. ;  "  Delineatio  Historic 
Brandenburgensis,'*  4to.';  **  Chytraei  Marchia 
Brandenb.  ad  nostra  Tempora  continuata,"  8vo.  j 
**  C.  Corn.  Taciti  Germania,  cum  perpetuo  & 
pragmatico  Commcntario  •,'*  "  Dissert,  de  Ab- 
dicatione  Regnorum,  aliorumque  Dignitatum 
illustrium,"  4to. ;  **  A  Collection  of  Disserta- 
tions on  various  Subjects  of  public  and  natural 
Law  and  History,*'  8vo.  ;^"  An  Introduction  to 
Political  Economy,  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  best 
Books  on  the  Subject/'  8vo.  This  work,  the  first 
of  its  kind,  has.  gone  through  many  editions,  and 
been  used  in  several  of  the  German  universities. 

DITTON,  Humphrey,  an  eminent  Englisk 
mathematician^  was  bom  at  Salisburyi  in  the 


year  1675.  Ws  father  was  a  zealous  noncon- 
formist J  but  that  he  was  not^  a  bigot  may  bfe 
fairly  concluded  from  the  choice  which  he  made 
of  a  tutor  for  his  son.  Observing  in  hjm  ah 
extraordinary  good  capacity,  and  desirous  that 
he  should  possess  the  best  advantages  within 
his  reach  for  improving  it,  he  placed  him  under 
the  care  and  instructioiv  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
established  church,  with  whom  he  appears  to 
have  continued  till  he  was  of  age  to  enter  on 
some  profession  in  life.  At  that  period  Mr.  - 
Ditton,  although  contrary  to  his  own  inclina- 
tion, complied  with  his  father's  desire  that  he 
would  engage  in  the  work  of  the.  ministry,  and 
commenced  his  labours  at  Tunbridge,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  where  he  continued  to  preach 
for  some  years.  His  health,  however,  becom* 
ing  materially  injured  by  the  assiduity  with 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  calling, 
and  the  death  of  hi&  father  taking  place  about 
the  same  time,  he  followed  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  and  i^linquished  his  ministerial  pro- 
fession. After  he  had  takeh  this  step,  he  was 
persuaded  by  Dr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Wlmton,  two 
eminent  mathematicians,  to  devote  his  time^td 
the  study  of  the  mathematics,  to  which  he  was 
always  strongly  inclined.  In  this  new  line  of 
life,  which  was  perfectly  suitable  to  his  genius, 
he  proceeded  with  success,  and  soon  obtained 
considerable  applause  from  the  most  distin- 
guished scientific  men  of  his  time.  Among 
others  sir  Isaac  Newton  expresised  his  approba- 
tion of  his  labours,  and  entertained  for  him  a 
high  esteem.  By  the  interest  and  recommend- 
ation of  that  great  man,' Mr.  Ditton  was  eleded 
master  of  the  new  mathematical  school  in 
Christ's  hospital, .  London,  in  which  office  he 
continued  until  his  death.  To  the  great  regret^ 
of  the  philosophical  literati,  who  expected  in- 
genious and  useful  discoveries  from  his  talents 
and  asTsiduity,  that  event  took  place  in  17 15* 
when  he  was  only  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age.  Mr.  Ditton  was  the  author  of  several  ma- 
thematical and  other  treatises,  which  we  shall 
enumerate  according  to  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance. **  On  the  Tangents  of  Curves,  de- 
duced immediately  from  the  Theory  of  Maxima 
and  Minima,"  published  in  the  twenty-third 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. — 
^  On  Spherical  Catoptrics,"  written  in  the 
Latin  language,  and%  published  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  for  the  year  1705.  It  met 
with  such  general  approbation,  that  it  was  re- 
published abroad  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  for 
the  year  1707,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris.*—**  An  Institution 
of    Fluxions,    containbg  the  first  Principles^ 
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Operations,  and  Applications,  of  th;it  admir- 
able Method,  as  invented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton," 
8vo.  1706.  This  work  was  republished  in  the 
year  1726,  with  alterations  and  additions,  by 
Mr.  John  Clarke. — "  General  Laws  of  Nature 
and  Motion,"  8vo.  1706.  The  celebrated  »Wol*- 
fius  aflerts,  that  this  treatise  illustrates  and  ren- 
ders easy  the  writings  of  Galileo,  Huygens,  and 
tlie  Principia  of  sir  Isaac  Newton. — "  The  Sy- 
nopsis Algebraica  of  John  Alexander  Bernatus 
Helvetius,  with'  Additions  and  Corrections," 
1709. — "  A  Treatise  on  Perspective,"  1712. 
In  this  treatise  he  explained  the  principles  of 
that  art  mathematically  ^ ,  and  besides  teaching 
the  methods  then  generally  practised,  gave  the 
first  hints  of  the  new  method  afterwards  enlarged 
upon  and  improved  by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor.  In 
1 7 14  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  Ditton  pub- 
lished several  pieces,  one  of  whicji  was  "  A 
Discourse  on  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ." 
This  work  was  very  favourably  -  received,  and 
has  not  only  gone  through  four  editions  in 
England,  but  has  been  translated  into  several 
foreign  languages.  It  is  written  in  the  mathe- 
matical form,  which  gives  it  perhaps  too  ab- 
stract an  appearance,  yet  it  possesses  much  me- 
rit, and  is  well  deserving  of  a  careful  perusal. 
Anotlier  treatise  of  the  date  last  mentioned  is 
**  The  new  Law  of  Fluids,  or  a  Discourse  con- 
cerning the  Ascent  of  Liquids,  in  exact  geome- 
trical Figures,  between  two  nearly  contiguous 
Substances."  To  this  piece  a  tract  was  added, 
intended  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of 
perception  or  thinking  being  the  result  of  any 
combination  of  the  parts  of  matter  and  motion  j 
-:-a  subjedi  much  agitated  about  that  time. 
There  was  also  annexed  to  it  an  advertisement 
from  the  author  and  Mr.  Whiston,  concerning 
a  method  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude, 
which  it  appears  they  had  published  a  little  time 
before.  The  circumstances  attending  this  at- 
tempt most  probably  cost  Mr.  Ditton  his  life  : 
for  although  it  was  approved  and  countenanced 
By  sir  Isaac  Newton,  before  it  was  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Longitude,  yet  it  wa;s  rejected  by 
the  commissioners.  The  disappointment  occa- 
sioned by  this  rejection,  which  was  still  farther 
embittered  by  the  public  ridicule  excited  against 
him,  particularly  in  a  ludicrous  and  filthy  poem^ 
written  by  dean  Swift,  had  such  an  eflFect  upon 
his  health,  that  he  died  during  the  following 
year.  In  the  account  of  him  prefixed  to  the 
German  edition  of  his  treatise  on. the  resur- 
rection, it  is  said,  that  he  had  published,  in  his 
own  bame  only,  another  method  of  finding  the 
longitude,  which  Mr.  Whiston  denied,  A 
learned  Jew,  however,  who  bad  studied  under 


Leibnitz,  informed  the  editor  of  that  tran^Ia* 
tion,  that  he  well  knew  that  Ditton  and  Leih* 
nitz  had  corresponded  upon  the  subject,  and 
that  Ditton  had  sent  to  Leibnitz  a  delineation 
of  a  piece  of  mechanism  which  he  had  invent- 
ed for  that  purpose,  which  the  latter  highly 
approved  of  for  land  use,  but  doubted  whether 
it  would  answer  on  shipboard,  on  account  of 
the  ship's  motion.     Biog.  Britan, — M. 

DIVINI,  EusTACHio,  an  ingenious  Italian 
optician,  who  lived  at  Rome  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  and  Campani 
at  Bologna,  were  the  first  who  distinguished 
thelnselves  in  the  art  of  grinding  telescopic 
gUsses.  Divini  was  so  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  telescopes,  that. they  were  in  re- 
quest among  astronomers  in  every  part  bf 
Europe.  M.  Huygens,  however,  soon  out- 
stripped him  in  the  mode  of  constructing  those 
instruments,  by  introducing  such  improvements 
as  enabled  him  to  discover  the  ring  of  Saturn* 
"When  the  discovery  was  made  public,  Divini 
contested  its  truth,  because  he  could  not  per- 
ceive the  ring  through  his  own  telescopes  \  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject  in  opposition  t<> 
Huygens,  entitled  "  Brevis  Annotatio  in 
Systema  Saturninum,"  8vo.  1660.  Huygens 
immediately  replied  to  him,  and  Divini  wrote  a 
rejoinder,  in  the  year  1661.  We  learn  nothing 
farther  concerning  him^  excepting  that  in  the 
year  1663  he  announced  the  invention  of  a 
new  combination  of  glasses,  to  which  he 
ascribed  very  considerable  advantages.  ^  What 
the  principle  of  his  invention  was,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.  Moreri.  HuttofCf 
Mathematical  Dictionary »-~-^. 

DLUGLOSS,  John  Longinus,  a  Polish 
historian,  was  born  in  1415  at  Brzeznick,  of 
which  town  his  father  was  governor.  After 
studying  at  Cracow  and  other  places,  he  enter- 
ed into  the  service  of  Zbigneo  bishop  of  Cra- 
cow, who  committed  all  his  affiairs  -to  his 
management,  ordained  him  to  the  priesthood^ 
and  conferred  several  benefices  upon  him» 
When  his  patron  had  been  nominated  ^o  the 
cardinalate,  and  some  difficulties  had  arisen  up- 
on the  subject,  Dlugloss  took  a  journey  to 
Rome  in  1449,  and  brought  the  aSair  to  a  con<* 
elusion.  He  afterwards  visited  the  Hojy  Land»- 
and  upon  his  return  to  Poland  was  appointed 

{receptor  to  the  children  of  king  Cassimir  IV. 
Tpon  die  death  of  cardinal  Zbigneo,  be  wa» 
charged  by  the  brother  of  tl)c  deceased  with 
havmg  abused  his  confidence,  but  he  was  able 
to  justify  himself.  Declaring  in  favour  of  the 
new  bishop  of  Otacow  appomted  by  the  pope,, 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  king^  and 
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was  exiled  for  three  years.  The  dispute  being 
finally  settled,  he  was  recalled,  and  recovered 
the  king's  favour  so  as  td  be  employed  in  vari- 
ous negociations,  which  obliged  him  to  travel 
to  dlfFerent  parts  of  Europe.  He  had  been  nomi* 
nated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Leopold,  when 
he  died  before  consecration  in  14S0.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  *'  J-  Dloglossi  scu  Loneini  His- 
torb  Polonica;"  of  this  the  first  volume  ap- 
peared in  1 615,  containing  the  first  six  booksj 
which  bring  down  the  history  to  the  year  1240. 
The  six  subsequent  books,  which  terminate  in 
1444,  were  not  printed  till  171 1,  Frankf.  folio. 
A  thirteenth  book,  finishing  with  1480,  with 
various  historical  additions,  and  the  life  of  the 
author,  was  published  in  1712,  Lelps,  folio. 
This  work  is  accounted  correct  and  faithful, 
though  not  free  from  the  barbarism  of  the  pe- 
riod. Diugloss  likewise  composed  the  lives  of 
some  Polish  saints,  and  of  the  bishops  of  some 
of  the  sees  In  Poland.     Mareru — A. 

DOBSON,  William,  one  of  the  few  English 
painters  of  merit  before  the  present  reign,  was 
born  in  London  Initio,  He  was  placed  with  one 
Peake,  a  painter  of  Iktie  talent,  but  he  had  the 
advantage  of  some  instruction  from  Fr.  Cleyn,  a 
foreign  artist  of  distinction.  He  derived,  how- 
ever, more  advantage  from  copying  some  pic- 
tures of  Titian  and  Vandyke,  the  manner  of 
whom,  especially  of  the  latter,,  he  caught  and 
always  retained.  This  seems  to  have  been  all 
the  education  he  received ;  but  such  was  his 
assiduity  and  natural  taste,  that  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself  among  the  artists  of  his  time. 
A  picture  of  his  placed  in  a  shop-window* 
attracted  the  notice  of  Vandyke,  who  made  en- 
quiries after  the  painter,  and  found  him  at 
work  in  a  garret.  He  generously  fitted  him  to 
appear  in  a  situation  more  worthy  of  his  merit, 
and  recommended  him  to  Charles  L  That 
patron  and  judge  of  the  arts^  on  the  death  of 
Vandyke,  gave  Dobson  the  posts  of  serjeant- 
painter,  and  groom  of  his  chamber.  Dobson 
attended  him  to  Oxford,  where  he  painted 
several  of  the  court,  and  ttst  into  great  repu- 
tation. The  decline  of  the  royal  cause  was 
Ijrejudicial  to  him,  and  his  own  negligence  and 
ove  of  pleasure -farther  contributed  to  die  de- 
rangement of  his  affairs.  He  fell  into  debt, 
and  was  thrown  into  prison  ;  but  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Vaughn  of  the  Exchequer  liberated 
him.  He  died  shotfly  after  at  his  house  in  St. 
Martin's-lane,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six. 
In  a  short  life  he  has  perpetuated  his  name,  by 
a  degree  of  professional  exceUence  which  en- 
ables him  to  hold  a  place  in  the  list  of  superior 
artists*    He  possessed  a  bold  and  free  manner, 


great  sweetness  of  touch,  and  a  fine  tone  of 
colouring ;  and  though  the  defects  of  education 
prevented  him  from  emulating  the  grace  of 
Vandyke,  yet  he  animated  his  figures  by  the 
force  of  native  genius.  He  painted  both  his- 
tory and  portrait,  but  chiefly  the  latten  His 
works  are  found  at  the  seats  of  several  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom. 
WaIpole*s  Anecdotes  of  Painting.  Biog.  Britan. 
—A. 

DODART,  Dennis,  a  physician  and  bota- 
nist, was  born  at  Paris  in  1634.  He  studied 
medicine  with  so  much  success,  that  his  exer- 
cises on  taking  his  licence  attracted  the  admira- 
tion of  the  learned  and  caustic  Guy  Patin,  who, 
in  his  letters,  terms  him  Monstrum  sine  Vitio. 
He  became  physician  to  the  princess-do^'ager 
of  Conti,  and  to  the  princes  her  children,  and 
was  a  doctor  regent  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  and  a 
membec  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was. 
of  a  grave  disposition,  pious,  and  abstemious. 
Of  his  observance  of  religious  austerities  he 
has  left  a  proof  in  a  fact  which  he  relates  in  his 
statical  experiments :  on  weighing  himself  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  a  lent,  he  found  that 
he  had  lost  8 lb.  50Z.  within  forty-six  days% 
He  had  a  principal  share  in  the  "  Memoirs 
pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  dcs  Plantes,*'  Par. 
1676,  folio ;  a  sumptuous  work,  published  by 
the  Academy,  which  was  intended  to  comprise 
a  complete  history  of  plants,  but  which  the 
wars  caused  to  be  left  imperfect.  Dodart 
wrote  the  learned  preface.  In  the  botanical 
part  he  was  assisted  by  Claude  Perrault  and 
Marchant ;  in  the  chemical,  by  Du  Clos  and 
Borej.  Much  was  then  expected  towards 
investigating  the  virtues  of  plants,  from  their 
analysis  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  from  other  che- 
mical proofs,  which  have  since  been  found  to 
afford  little  information.  Dodart  also  com- 
municated several  papers  to  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  on  medical,  physiological,  and  bo- 
tanical subjects.  He  pursued  the  sanctorian 
enquiries  into  tlie  insensible  transpiration,  &c. 
for  thirty-three  years.  His  first  experiments 
on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  in  1699 ;  and  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  a  collection  entitled  '*  Medicina  Statica 
Gallica.'*  In  some  of  the  Memoirs  he  treats  om 
the  human  voice  and  its  various  tones,  in  ex- 
plaining which  he  considers  the  tension  of  the 
elastic  ligaments  of  the  glottis,  in  conjunction 
with  the  contraction  of  its  aperture  5  also  the 
contraction  of  the  lips,  &c.  He  wrote  several 
of  the  epitaphs  printed  in  tlie  Necrology  of  the 
Port  Royal.  He  died  in  1707,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three.     His  son,  John-Bapiiit^Claud^i 
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physician  to  the  king,  left  "  Notes  on  Pqmey^s 
History  pf  Drugs."  Moreru  Nouv.  Did,  Hist. 
Holler  BibL  Batan.—A. 

DODD,  William,  an  English  divine, 
who,  for  many  years, .  was  a  celebrated  and 
popular  preacher  in  the  metropolis,  and  in 
his  disgraceful  death  afforded  a  striking  lesson 
of  the  fatal  effects  of  extravagance  and  dissipa- 
tion. He  was  born  in  the  year  1729,  at  Bourne 
in  Lincolnshire,  of  which  place  his  father  was 
vicar.  After  receiving  a  classical  education  at 
a  private  school,  he  was  entered,  in  1 745,  a 
eizar  at  Clare-hall,  Cambridge;  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  prosecuted  his  studies  with  dili- 
gence, and  in  the  year  1750  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.  with  much  reputation.  During  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  imprudently  entered  into  the 
matrimonial  connection,  before  he  possessed 
the  means  of  supporting  a  wife,  and  with  a 
lady  who  was  neither  distinguished  by  the  gifts 
of  fortune  nor  by  those  prudent  and  economi- 
cal qualities  so  peculiarly  necessary  in  hid  situa- 
tion. In  t^e  year  1753  he  was  admitted  into 
.orders,  when  he  fixed  upon  London  for  his 
scene  of  action,  where  his  impressive  pulpit 
talents  soon  rendered  hjm  one  of  the  most 
admired  and  popular  preachers  of  his  day.  He 
successively  obtained  several  lectureships,  and 
increased  nis  popularity  by  the  publication  of 
sermons  and  devotional  pieces,  which  met  with 
a  very  favourable  reception.  By  these  means 
he  came  into  the  possession  of  an  handsome 
income,  but  not  proportioned  to  the  style  and 
manner  of  living  in  which  he  indiscreetly  em- 
barked. His  popularity  made  him  vain;  and 
his  vanity  led  him  into  expences  to  which  an 
^ulent  fortune  would  have  been  unequal. 
To  augment  his  income  he  entered  more  large- 
ly into  the  line  of  an  author,  or  editor,  and 
during  the  course  of  several  years  published, 
or  superintended  the  publication  of,  various 
original  pieces,  new  editions  of  esteemed  works, 
translations,  and  compilations,  by  which  he 
acquired  considerable  sums  of  money.  The 
principal  of  these  are  enumerated  at  the  end  of 
this* article.  In  the  year  1757  he  took  his  de- 
ree  of  M.A.  at  Cambridge.  About  this  time 
:ie  sustained  an  active  part  in  the  institution  of 
the  Magdalen  hospital,  which  owed  much  of 
the  support  which  it  received  to  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  he  recommended  it,  particu- 
larly in  his  sermons  as  preacher  to  the  charity, 
which  were  attended  by  very  numerous  and  re- 
spectable audiences.  For  his  services  in  this 
situation  he  was  presented  with  a  genteel  annual 
stipend.  In  the  year  1763,  Dr.  Squire,  bishop 
of  St.  David's,  who  had  before  made  him  his 
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chaplain,  procured   for  him   a  collation  to  a 

fjrebend  of  Brecon ;  and  in  the  sapic  year  the 
ate  carl  of  Chesterfield,  at  the  recommendation 

of  bishop  Squire,  gave  him  the  appointment  of 
tutor  to  his  godson,  Philip  Stanhope,  esq.  the 
present  earl.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
made  one  of  his  majesty's   chaplains ;  and  in 

1766  took  the  degree  of  JLL.D.    at  Cambridge. 
In  the  year  1772  he  set  on  foot  a  subscription, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  truly  benevolent  society  for 
the  relief  of  prisoners  confined  for  small  debts  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  was  presented  to  the  rec- 
tory of   HocklifFe   in   Buckinghamshire.      His 
increase  of  honours,  however,'  and  of  lucrative  . 
situations,  unhappily  ministered  fresh  food  to 
his  vanity,   and  tempted  him  to  ipdulge  to  a 
ruinous  extravagance,  by  which  he  was  involved 
in  debts  which  he  could  not  discharge.     To  ex- 
tricate himself  from  this  situation  he  had  re- 
course,  in    the  year   1774,    to  a    scandalous 
expedient,  by  which  he  hoped  to  procure  the 
rich  rectory  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square, 
which  had  fallen  to  the  disposal  of  the  crown. 
"With  this  view  ^ic  caused  an  anonymous  letter 
to  be  sent  to  the  lord  chancellor's  lady,  making 
her  an  offer  of  joool.   if,  by  her  means,  hp 
^ight  be  presented  to  the  living.     That  letter 
was  immediately  communicated  to  the  chancel- 
lor, and,  after  being  traced  to  the  person  whp 
sent  it,  laid  before  the  king,  wjio  ord.c;red  Dn 
Dodd's  name  to  be  ignominiously  struc?  out  of 
the  lift  of  his  chaplains.     The  public  disgrace 
and  shame  which  followed  this  event  had  For  a 
short  time  such  an  effect  upon  Dr.  Dodd,  that 
he  withdrew  from  the  kingdom,  and  went  to 
Geneva,  where  his  pupil  then  was.     By  him  he 
was  received  with  more  kincjncss  than  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  he  had 
reason  to  expect,  and,  as  a  means  of  relief,  was 
presented  with  the  living  of  Winge  in. Bucking- 
hamshire, which  a  dispensation  enabled  him  to 
hold  in  connection  with  that  of  Hockliffe.     But^ 
the  shame  and  diftress  in  which  he  had  involv- 
ed himself  did  not  cure  him  of  his  follies,  or 
clKck  his   habits  of  profusion.      The   conse- 
quence was,  that  his  embarrassments  by  degrees 
became  greater  than  ever,  and  tempted  him   at 
length,  in  the  year  1777,  to  the  commission  of 
a  criminal  act,  by  which  he  forfeited  his  life. 
That  was,   the  'forgery  of  lord    Cheftcrfield's 
name  to  a  bond,  on  the  credit  of  which  he  ob- 
tained a  large  sum  of  money,  vainly  flattering 
himself  that  the  transaction  would  remain  un- 
known till  he  should  be  in  circumstances  to 
redeem  and  destroy  the  fatal  pledge.     Detec- 
tion, however,  almost  immediately  followed  the 
crimen  and  the  wretched  divine  was  committed 
3  « 
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to  prison,   tried,   convicted,  and   executed   at 
Tyburn.     He  died  with  all  the  marks  of  the 
deepest  remorse   for  the   follies  and  vices  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  with  expressions 
of  the  most  bitter  regret  for  the  scandal  which, 
by  his  conduct,  he  had  brought  on  his  profession, 
and  on  the  religion  of  which  he  was  a  minis- 
ter.    Besides  several  single  sermons,  occasional 
essays   in    periodical    works,    and  anonymous 
pieces  of  which  he  was  the  reputed  author,  he 
published  "  Synopsis  conipendaria  H.  Grotii 
de  Jure  Belli  &  Pacis,  S.  Clarkii  de  Dei  Exis- 
tentia  &  Attributis,   &  J.  Lockii  de  Intellectu 
humano,"  8vo.  1750  ;  "  An  Elegy  on  the  Death 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  4to.   1751 ;  "  The 
BeautiesofShakspeare  selected,"  two  vols.  i2mo. 
1752 ;  "  The  Hvmns  of  Callimachus  translated 
from  the  Greek,mto  English  Verse," 4to.  1754; 
**  Thoughts  on  the  glorious  Epiphany  of  our 
Lord  Jesus   Christ,    a  poetical    Essay,**    4to. 
J 758;  "Sermons  on  the  Parables  and  Mira- 
cles," four  vols.  8vo.  in  the  same  year  ;  **  Ac- 
count of  the  Rise,  Progress,  &c.  of  the  Mag- 
dalen  Charity,"  8vo.   1759;  "A  new  Edition 
of    Bishop   Hall's    Contemplations,    with  his 
Life,"  two  vols.  8vd.  1761 ;  "  A  familiar  Ex- 
planation of  the  poetical  Works  of  Milton," 
li2mo.  1762;  "  Reflections  on  Death,"  i2mo. 
17635    "   Comfort    for  the   Afflicted,"    8vo. 
1764;  "  The  Visitor,"  two  vols.  i2mo.  in  the 
same  year  5  "  A  new  Edition  of  Mr.  Locke's 
Common-place  Book  to  the  Bible,*'  4to.  1766; 
a  volume  of  **  Poems,"  8vo.  1 767  ;  **  Sermons 
on  the  Duties  of  the  Great,'*  translated  from 
the  French  of  Massillon,  8vo.  1769 ;  **  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Bible,"  three  vols,  folio,  pub- 
lished in  numbers,   and   completed   in  1770; 
**  Sermons  to  young  Men,"  three  vols.  i2mo. 
17715    "  The  Frequency  of  capital   Punish- 
ments inconsistent  with  Justice,  sound  Policy, 
and  Religion,"  8vo.  17725  and  "  An  Oration 
«t  the  Dedication  of  Free-Masons'  Hall,"  410. 
1776.     He  also  left  behind  him  "  Thoughts  in 
Prison,   &c."  which  were  published  after  his 
death,  in  i2mo.  with  memoirs  of  his  life  pre- 
fixed to  them  5  from  which,  together  with  the 
Gentlemar^^    Magazine   for    1777,     the    above 
particulars  have  been  extracted. — M. 

DODDRIDGE,  Philip,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish  nonconformist  divine  and  tutor,  was  the 
son  of  ^a  respectable  tradesman  in  London, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1702.  The 
early  part  of  his  education  he  received  at  differ- 
ent private  schools  in  the  metropolis,  Kingstori- 
upon-Thames,  and  St.  Alban's,  In  the  town 
.  last  mentioned  he  was  so  happy  as  to  obtain 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.   afterwards  Dr.  Sa- 


muel Clark,    th«  dissenting  minister  of    the 
place,  from  whose  advice  and  generous  friend- 
ship   he    received    the   most    seasonable    and 
essential  benefits.       It   was   Mr.   Doddridge's 
misfortune  to  be  left  an  orphan  when  he  was 
only  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  afterwards 
to  lose  the  whole  of  the  property  that  was  left 
to  him,  by  the  mismanagement  of  the  person 
to  whom   the  care  of  it  was  entrusted.      In 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  Clark  liberally  furnish- 
ed him  with  the  means  of  continuing  his  clas- 
sical studies  ;  and,  finding  him  strongly  inclin- 
ed to  the  work  of  the  christian  ministry,  took 
him  afterwards  for  some  time   into  his  owit 
house,  under  his  personal  instruction,  where  he 
was  supplied  with  the  most  proper  books  for 
improvement,  and  had  the  sentiments  of  virtue 
and  piety,  in  which  he  was  early  Initiated,  con-r 
firmed  and  strengthened  in  his  mind.     In  the 
year  17 19  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
the  reverend  John  Jennings,  who  kept  an  aca- 
demy for  the  education  of  protestant  dissenting 
ministers  at  Kibworth,  a  village  in  Leicester- 
shire ;  at  which  place  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
with  the  greatest  ardour  and  diligence,  neglect- 
ing none  of  the  branches  of  solid  and  orna*^ 
mental  knowledge,  and  paying  a  particular  at- 
tention to  such  as  had  a  more  immediate  rela- 
tion to  his  intended  profession  in  life.     In  the 
year  1722,  after  being  examined  by  a  committee 
of  ministers,  and  receiving  an  ample  testimo* 
nial   to   his  qualifications,  iie  corhmenced  aa 
occasional   preacher }    but    still   continued  his 
academic  studies  under  Mr.  Jennings,  who  re- 
moved this  year  from  Kibworth  to  Hinckley^ 
Mr.  Doddridge's  pulpit  services  were  so  gene- 
rally acceptable,  that  he  was  soon  invited  to 
settle  among  them  by  more  than  one  congrega- 
tion.    In  the  year  1723  he  accepted  of  an  in- 
vitation to  Kibworth,  principally  on  account  of 
the  opportunity  which  the  retirement  of  the 
place  afforded  for  zealously  devoting  his  time 
to  the  acquisition  of  farther  knowledge  and  im* 
provement,   with  little   interruption.      In   the 
year   1725  he  fixed  his  residence  at   Market 
Harborough,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  in- 
structive conversation  and  advice  of  the  learned 
and  worthy  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation 
in  that  town,  to  whom  he  was  chosen  assistant 
in  1729;  but  without  relinquishing  his  connec- 
tion  wkh  the  people  at  Kibworth,  who  con- 
tinued to  be  edified  by  his  services  alternately 
with  the  people  at  Harborough.     During  this 
period  the  fame  of  Mr.   Doddridge's   abilities 
and  character  had  become  widely  diffused,  and 
he  was  strongly  pressed  to  accept  of  the  pas- 
toral charge  in  large  societies  at  London  and: 
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©tKer  places^  where  the  salaries  were  consider- 
able, and  numerous  circumstances  combined  to 
Vender  them  desirable  situations.     But  the  lead- 
ing motive  which  induced  him  to  settle  at  Kib- 
worlh  was  still  predominant  in  his  mind,  and 
occasioned    him    to    decline    their    proposals. 
When  Mr.   Doddridge  left  the  academy,  his 
tutor  earnestly  pressed  him  to  keep  in  view  the 
improvement  of  that  course  of  lectures  through 
^hich  he  had  passed,  and  to  regulate  his  stu- 
dies in  such  a  manner  as  that  he  might  illus- 
trate and  enrich  the  compendiums  which  he 
had  received  from  him.     His  reason  for  such  a 
request  he  did  not  then  assign  j  but  it  after- 
wards appeared  to  have  been  founded  on  ah 
opinion  that,  in  case  of  his  own  decease  (which 
soon  took  place),  Mr.  Doddridge  was  the  most 
likely  of   any  of    his    pupils    to   pursue   the 
schemes  which  he  had  formed,  and  which  were 
indeed  far  from  being  complete.     Accordingly, 
during  his  residence  at  Kibworth,  Mr.  Dod- 
.dridge  reviewed  those  lectures  with  great  care  ; 
and   his  conversation  one  day  wi^h  a  friend, 
who   had  some   thoughts  of  undertaking  the 
office  of  tutor,  being  turned  to  the  best  method 
of  conducting  the  preparatory  studies  of  youth 
intended  for  the  ministry,  he  was  persuaded  to 
commit   his   sentiments   upon   the    subject  to 
writing.     Just  as  he  had  finished  that  task,  the 
friend,  for  whose  use  it  was  principally  design- 
ed,  died.  '  The  manuscript,  however,  having 
beeii  perused  by  another  friend,  was  by  him 
•submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Watts,  with 
whom  Mr.  Doddridge  had  at  that  time  no  per- 
sonal acquaintance,   who    was   much    pleased 
with  the   plan,  made  some  remarks  upon  it, 
and  communicated  it  to  several  other  ministers. 
It  was  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  the  per- 
son  who  had   drawn   up  that  plan  was  best 
qualified  to  carry  it  into  execution ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, they  joined  in  an  application  to  him 
for    that    purpose.      After    much    hesitation, 
'%rising  from  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
undertakhig,   and   a   modest   diffidence   in  his 
own  abilities,  he  was  persuaded  to  comply  with  ^ 
their  desire  ;  and,  not  before  he  had  still  farther 
prepared  himself  for  the  design  by  soliciting 
the  advice  and  aid  of  many  gentlemen  distin- 
guished  for    their    learning    and    experience, 
opened   his  academy   at   tiarborough,    in    the 
year  1729.     He  had  not  entered  upon  the  office 
of  a  tutor  many  months,  when  a  vacancy  took 
place  in  a  considerable  congregation  at  North- 
ampton,   who    had    long    admired    him    as   a 
preacher,  artd  who  were  now  urgent  with  him 
to  accept  of  the  pastoral  charge  of  their  so^ 
cietjr.     For  some  time  he  resisted  their  applica- 


tion ;   but  at  length   the  persuasions    of    his 
friends,   and  the  concurrence  of  several  ciif- 
cumstances  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  relate^ 
prevailed  with  him  to  alter  his  mind,  and  he 
removed  with  his  academy  to   Northampton^ 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  last  mentioned. 
At  that  place  he  was  ordained,  or  solemnly  re- 
commended to  the  divine  blessing  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  pastoral  duties,  according  to  the 
mode  generally  practised  by  protestant  dissen- 
ters,  towards  the   beginning  of  the  following 
year,   and  commenced  his   labours  among  his 
new  flock,  with  the  happiest  prospect  of  exten- 
sive and  increasing  usefulness.     For  mor§  than 
twenty-one  years  the  connection  continued  be- 
tween them ;    during  which  time  Mr.  Dod- 
dridge was  indefatigably  diligent,  zealous,  and 
affisctionate  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and 
reaped  his  reward  in  the  improvement,  com- 
mendable conduct,  and  friendly  attachment  of 
his  charge.     He  met  with  occasional  trials  of 
his  patience,  indeed,  from  some  narrow-minded 
bigots,  and  weak  enthusiasts ;  but  by  his  pru- 
.  dence  and  mildness  he  so  conducted  himself, 
that  they  could  not  materially  affect  his  com- 
fort and  usefulness.    This  we  may  gather  from 
the  testimony  which  he  bore  in  his  last  will, 
"  that  he  had  spent  the  most  delightful  hours 
of  his  life  in  assisting  the  devotions  of  as  seri- 
ous, as  grateful,  and  as  deserving  a  people,  as 
perhaps  any  minister  had  ever  the  happiness  to 
serve.**     In  the  year  1730  Mr.  Doddridge  en- 
tered into  the  matrimonial  connection  with  a 
lady  who,  by  her  piety,  prudence,  and  afflic- 
tion, contributed  to  lighten  the  toil  of  the  ardu- 
ous life  in  which  he  had  embarked.     When 
Mr.  Doddridge  removed  to  Northampton,  his 
pupils  were  but  few  in  number ;  but  his  aca- 
demy soon  grew  into  great  reputation,  and-  the 
accession    of   students    increased'  every   year. 
From  this  circumstance  he  found  it  necessary, 
in  the  year  1734,  to  have  a  stated  assistant,  to 
whom  the  care  of  some  of  the  junior  pupils  was 
committed.     During  the  twenty-two  years  in 
which  he  sustained  the  office  of  tutor,  hc*had 
about  200  young  men  under  his  care,  of  \<'hom 
120  entered  upon  the  work  of -the  ministry. 
His  conduct  in  that  character  can  no  L  be  too 
highly   commended   for  '  diligence,    prudence, 
and  conciliating  manners  j  and  of  the  excellent 
effircts  of  the  system  which  he  pursued,  the 
many  learned  and  respectable  men  who  pro- 
ceeded from  his  seminary,  and  who  honourably 
distinguished  themselves  as  ministers*  or  in  tlj€ 
departments  of  civil  life,  bear  ample  testimony. 
We  must  refer  to  the  authorities  from  which 
these    particulars    are    taken,    for    a    minute 
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account  x)f  that  syBtcm,  ^hich  our  necessary 
limits' will  not  permit  us  to  abridge.  The  ex- 
ercise of  Mr.  Doddridge's  abilities,  however, 
was  not  confined  to  his  labours  as  a  minister 
and  as  a  tutor.  During  the  course  of  his 
active  life  he  published,  and  prepared  for  the 
press,  a  variety  of  works  which  entitle  him  to 
no  small  reputation  as  an  author.  For  the  sub- 
jects of  his  numerous  single  sermons,  charges, 
and  pieces  which  appeared  in  other  collections, 
many  of  them  truly  excellent,  we  must  again 
refer  to  the  authorities  above  alluded  to.  In 
the  year  1730  Mr.  Doddridge  publishpd,  with- 
out his  name,  a  treatise  entitled,  "  Free 
Thoughts  on  the  most  probable  Means  of  re- 
viving the  dissenting  Interest,  occasioned  by  the 
late  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  its  Decay,"  in 
which  his  politeness  and  candour  as  a  disputant 
are  pleasingly  exhibited.  In  the  year  1732  he 
published  a  volume  of  "  Sermons  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Children,"  principally  intended  for 
the  use  of  his  own  conmgation ;  and  in  the 

J  ear  1735,  a  volume  of  "  Sermons  to  young 
len ;"  both  of  which  were  favourably  received 
by  the  world,  and  h^ve  gone  through  several 
editions.  In  the  year  1736  he  published 
**  Ten  Sermons  on  die  Power  and  Grace  of 
Christ,"  and  "  The  EviHences  of  his  glorious 
Gospel."  The  three  last,  on  the  Evidences  of 
the  Gospel,  were  afterwards  printed  separately, 
by  the  particular  desire  of  one  of  the  first  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church  of  England,  and  afford 
a  judicious  and  pleasing  summary  of  several 
of  the  principal  arguments  in  defence  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  particularly  of  those 
adduced  to  prove  the  genuineness  and  credibi- 
lity of  the  evangelical  history.  During  the 
same  year  the  university  of  Aberdeen  conierred 
upon  our  author  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divi- 
nity :  an  honour  to  which  his  abilities,  charac- 
ter, and  station,  gave  him  the  justest  claim. 
In  -the  year  1739  Dr.  Doddridge  gave  to  the 
public  the  first  volume  of  his  great  and  valu- 
able work,  entitled,  **  The  Family  Expositor ; 
or,  a  Paraphrase^  and  Version  of  the  New  Tes- 
ment,  with  critical  Notes,  and  a  practical  Im- 
provement of  eacl;i  Section."  .  The  merits  of 
this  work  are  so  generally  known  and  acknow- 
ledged, even  by  those  who  cannot  concur  in  the, 
theological  principles  which  pervade  it,  that 
any  farther  notice  of- its  character  is  entirely 
unnecessary.  The  second  volume  made  its 
appearance  in  the  year  1 740.  In  the  following 
year  Dr.  Doddridge  published  a  volume  of 
"  Practical  Discourses  upon  Regeneration ;" 
and,  in  174I  and  1743,  "  ITirec  Letters  to  the 
Author  of  a  Treatis*,  entitled,   *  Christianity 


not  founded   on  Argumerit.- ^*     These  letters  ^ 
arc  written  with  equal  ability,  good  temper,  and 
candour,  and  procured  the  author  thanks  from 
many  persons  of  distinguished  rank  and  litera- 
ture.    In  the  year  1743  our  author  also  pub- 
lished   "  The     Principles    of    the    Christian 
Religion  expressed  in  plain  and  easy  Verse, 
and  divided  hito  short  Lessons  for  the  Use'  of 
Chllditen  and  Youth,**  which  are  written  with 
ease  and  elegance,  and  are,  in  general,  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed. 
They  would  have  been  rendered  more  exten- 
sively useful,  however,  if  no  doctrinal  articles 
of  a  disputable  nature  had  been  admitted  into 
them  :  an  observation  which  is,  indeed,  appli- 
cable to  the  greater  part  of  the  author's  practi- 
cal and  devotional  pieces,  not  excepting  the  most 
popular,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  valu- 
able of  them,  which  was  published  in    1 745. 
This  was,  "  The  Rise  and  rrogress  of  Religioh 
in  the  Soul,  illustrated  in  a  Course  of  serious 
and  practical  Addresses,  suited  to  Persohs  of 
.every  Character  and  Circumstance  ;  with  a  de- 
vout Meditation  or  Prayer  added  to  each  Chap- 
ter.**  Dr.  Doddridge  was  engaged  to  write  this 
work  at  the  Importunate  request  of  Dr.  Watta, 
who  had  formed  a  plan  for  a  similar  perform- 
ance, which  his  increasing  infirmities  prevented 
him  from  carrying  into  execution.     From  the 
reception  whicn  it  met  with,  the  author's  mind 
must  have  been  highly  gratified.   It  was  warmly 
applauded  by  persons  eminent  for  rank,  learning, 
and  piety,  in  the  established  church,  as  well  as  hj 
the  dissenters,  and  soon  went  through  many 
editions,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Ame- 
rica, and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where 
it  was  translated  into  the  Dutch,  German,  Da- 
nish, and  French  languages.     But  this  applause 
was   not  unmixed  with  strictures  from   some 
friends  who  objected  to  the  principles  of  Cal- 
vinism unnecessarily  introduced  into  it,  or  who 
considered  that  it  recommended  a  degree  cf 
strictness  in  the  exercises  of  devotion,  and  Jn 
the  instrumental  duties   of  religion,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
life  that  is  necessary  for  the  generality  of  Chris- 
tians.    In  the.  year  1747   Dr.  Doddridge  pub- 
lished "  Some  remarkable  Passages  in  the  Life 
of  the   Hon.  Colonel  James  Gardiner,"  in  the 
composition   of  which  "  many  thought,   and 
perhaps  justly,"  says  Mr.  Orton,  "  that  he  too 
much  indulged  the  emotions  of  private  friend- 
ship and  affection.''     In  the  year  1 748  appear; 
ed  the  third  volume  of  "  The  Family  Exposi- 
tor," and  also  '*  The  Expository  Works,**  and 
other  remains  of  archbishop  Leighton,  which 
were  revised  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  and,  togahcr 
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With  hi3  translation  of  ihe  arclibisliop's  **  Latin 
Prelections,"  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  twb 
volumes.  The  last  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  wotks, 
published  during  ]x\s  life-time,  which  we  have 
to  record,  was  entitkd  "  A  plain  and  serious 
Addres^to  the  Master  of  a  Family,  on  the  im- 
portant Subject  of  family  li.eligion,"  accom- 
panied with  two  prayers  5  which,  both  from 
the  weighty  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the 
admirable  manner  in  whiph  it  is  treated,  is  well 
deserving  of  attention.  We  shall  subjoin  in 
tliis  place  our  efiumeration  of  his  postliumous 
productions,  and  afterwards  revert  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  remain  to  be  detailed  of  the 
life  and  character  of  this  excellent  man.  Of 
his  grand  work,  the  Family  Expositor,  three 
volumes  were  left  unpublished  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  had,  however,  finished  the  copy 
of  the  whole,  in  short  hand,  a  few  slight  notes 
.  excepted,  and  had  transcribed  the  larger  part 
for  the  press ;  what  remained  was  carefully 
franscribed  by  Mr.  Orton,  or  by  some  of  the 
doctor's  pupils,  and  the  transcript  was  several 
time;s  compared  with  the  short-hand  copy.  In 
flic  year  1 754  the  fourth  volume  was  published 
by  Mr.  Orton,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  in  the 
year  1756-  In  the  year  1755  Mr.  Orton  like- 
wise published  a  collection  ot  Dr.  Doddridge's 
•*  Hymns  founded  on  various  Texts  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,**  which  met  with  very  general 
acceptance,  and  are  well  calculated  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  christian  devotion.  In  point 
«f  poetical  merit,  if  they  cannot  be  said  to  rank 
very  high,  they  deserve  nevertheless  to  be  com- 
mended for  corectness  and  elegance  of  diction, 
general  ease  and  harmony  of  numbers,  and  a 
considerable  share  of  warmth  and  feeling.  In 
his  younger  life  Dr.  Doddridge  afforded  various 
proofs,  besides  his  hymns,  of  his  ^possessing  a 
poetical  turn.  The  excellent  lines  which  he 
wrote  on  the  motto  of  his  family  coat  of  arms, 
•*  Dum  vivimm  vivamuSy^  which,  in  Dr.  John- 
soffs  opinion,  constitute  one  of  the  finest  epi- 
grams in  the  English  language,  although  very 
generally  known,  cannot  be  omitted  in  our 
pages : 

"  Live,  while  you  live,"  the  Epicure  would  say, 
*'  And  seize  the  pleasures  of  tlie  present  day." 
•*  Live  while  you  live,"  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
**  And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies.** 
Jx)rd,  in  my  view  let  both  united  be  ; 
I  live  in  pleasure  while  I  live  to  thee. 

'  The  }a£t  work  of  Dr.  Doddridge  which  was 
given  to  the  public,  was  his  **  Course  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  principal  Subjects  of  Pneumato- 
logy.  Ethics,  and  Divinity  ;  with  Refetences  to 
the  most  considerable  Authors  on  each  Sub- 


ject.'^ It  appeared  in  17^3,  in  one  volume 
quarto,  under  the  care  of  the  reverend  Samuel 
Clark  of  Birmingham,  the  son  of  the  doctor's 
earliest  benefactor,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
his  assistant  in  the  academy.  It  is  drawn  up[ 
in  the  mathematical  form,  and  was  founded  on 
the  course  of  lectures  received  from  the  author's 
tutor,  Mr.  Jennings,  but  is  so  much  enlarged 
and  improved,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
new  work.  Notwithstanding  that  some  ob- 
jections may  be  urged  against  the  author's  plan, 
particularly  against  the  mathematical  form  of 
reasoning  that  he  applies  to  moral  and  theolo- 
gical topics,  it  must  nevertheless  be  allowed  to 
be  the  most  useful  work  that  has  been  publish- 
ed for  the  student  who  wishes  to  have  a  concise 
and  methodical  view  of  the  arguments  on  any 
subject  within  its  prescribed  limits,  and  to  be 
directed  to  the  writers  who  have  treated  on  the 
several  matters  in  question.  In  the  year  'I794^ 
a  new  and  improved  edition  of  it,  in  two  vo- 
lumes octavo,  was  published  by  the.  late  eicel- 
lent  Dr.  Kippls,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Dr; 
Doddridge  \  which  is  enriched  with  additional^ 
notes,  amendments  of  former  references,  and 
new  references  to  above  a  thousand  different 
publications  which  have  appeared  since  Dr. 
Doddridge^s  decease.  From  the  particulars 
which  have  been  alreadv  enumerated,  some  idea 
may  Be  formed  of  the  mcessant  application  in 
which  Dr.  Doddridge  must  have  spent  his 
valuable  life.  His  constitution  was  oridnally 
very  delicate;  on  which  account  his  friends 
would  frequently  express  their  apprehensions 
for  the  consequences  of  his  unremitting  la- 
bours, and  entreat  that  he  would  allow  himself 
some  relaxation  from  his  studies.  But  their 
entreaties  were  in  vain,  until  his  fine  frame  be- 
came imperceptibly  impaired,  and  incapable  of 
resisting  the  attacks  of  disease.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances he  took  a  journey  to  St.  Alban's,^  in 
the  winter  of  the  year  1 750,  for  the  purpoic 
of  preaching  the  funeral  sermon  of  his  vener- » 
able  friend  and  father.  Dr.  Clark.     During  that 

{'ourney  he  unhappily  contracted  a  cold,  which 
>rought  on  him  a  pulmonary  complaint,  too 
obstinate  to  yield  to  any  remedies.  Whilst, 
however,  he  conceived  that  there  was  no  im- 
mediate dinger  in  his  case,  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed iipon  to  decline,  or  to  lessen,  the  various 
employments  in  which  he  delighted.  But,  not- 
withstanding occasional  flattering  symptoms, 
his  health  declined  daily,  until,  in  July,  1 75 1,  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  his  public  services  to 
the  house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Orton,  at  Shrews- 
bury. The  relief  which  he  felt  from  that  re- 
cess from  business  and  company,  was  but  of 
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\ery  short  duration ;  and  in  the  autumn. of  the 
same  year  his  physicians  judged  it  proper  that 
he  should  make  a  trial  of  the  Bristol  waters. 
Little  hope  of  his  deriving  benefit  from  them 
was  given  by  the  physicians  of  that  place  j  and 
he  received  their  report  of  the  great  hazard  of 
his  case,  with  a  fortitude,  resignation,  and 
chearfulness,  which  never  forsook  him.  As 
the  last  resort  in  so  threatening  a  disorder,  he 
was  advised  to  remove  to  a  warmer  climate 
for  the  winter  ^  and  accordingly  took  a  voyage 
to  Lisbon,  where  he  met  with  every  friendly  at- 
tention and  medical  aid  which  nh  circum- 
stances  required.  But  his  case  was  hopeless ; 
and  he  died  on  the  26th  of  October,  1751. 
Dr.  Doddridge  possessed  a  quick  conception, 
z  lively  fancy,  and*  a  remarkable  strength  of 
memory,  to  which  -were  united  an  invincible 
resolution  and  perseverance  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  sudies.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  his  mind  was  furnished  with  a  rich  stock 
of  various  learning.  His  acquaintance  with 
books,  ancient  and  modern,  was  very  extensive; 
and  if  with  regard  to  the  learned  languages  he 
could  not  be  called  a  profound  linguist,  he  was 
sufficiently  conversant  in  them  to  read  the  most 
valuable  pieces  of  antiquity  with  taste  and 
pleasure,  and  to  be  able  to  illustrate  the>  force 
and  beauty  of  the  sacred  writings  in  the  true 
spirit  of  criticism.  To  history,  ecclesiastical 
'as  well  as  civil,  he  had  paid  no  small  degree  of 
attention;  and  while  from  his  disposition  he 
was  led  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  polite  literature 
in  general,  more  than  for  the  abstruser  parts 
of  science,  he  was  far  from  being  a  ftranger  to 
mathematical  and  philosophical  studies.*  But 
the  favourite  object  of  his  pursuit,  and  that  in 
which  his  chief  excellence  lay,  was  divinity,  tak- 
ing that  word  in  its  largest  sense.  As  a  preacher 
13r.  Doddridge  was  much  esteemed,  and  very 
popular.  Like  those  of  all  other  preachers,  his 
discourses  possessed  different  merits,  and  pro- 
duced different  impressions,  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  when  he 
prepared,  or  when  he  delivered  them.  When 
he  was  enabled  to  bestow  on  them  proper  pains, 
he  was  perspicuous  in  his  method,  natural  and 
orderly  in  the  arrangement  of  his  sentiments, 
and  correct  and  elegant,  but  simple,  in  his  lan- 
guage. And  his  manner  of  delivery  was  dis- 
tinguished by  energy,  a  pleasing  variety  of  mo- 
dulation, and  an  impressive  pathos.  Of  Dr. 
Doddridge's  moral  and  religious  character  it  is 
not  easy  to  speak  in  too  high  terms.  His  piety 
was  ardent,  unaffected,  and  chearful,  and  par- 
ticularly displayed  in  the  resignation  and  sere- 
nity with  which  he  bore  his  afBictions.     His 


moral  conduct  was  not  only  irreproachable,  but 
in  every  respect  exemplary.  To  his  piety  he 
joined  the  warmest  benevolence  towards  his 
fellow-creatures,  which  was  manifested  in  th6 
most  active  exertions  for  their  welfare  within 
the  compass  of  his  abilities  or  influence.  His 
private  manners  were  polite,  affable,  and  engag- 
ing ;  which  rendered  him  die  delight  of  those 
who  had  the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance. 
No  man  exercised  more  candour  and  modera- 
tion towards  those  who  differed  from  him  in 
religious  opinions.  Of  these  qualities  there 
are  abundant  proofs  in  the  extensive  correspond- 
ence which  he  maintained,  not  only  with  his 
dissenting  brethren,  but  with  some  of  the 
brightest  ornaments,  both  among  the  clergy  and 
laity,  of  the  established  church.  He  was,  in- 
deed, so  solicitous  to  be  upon  friendly  terms, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  all  men,  however  vary- 
ing in  their  sentiments,  that  he  has  been  accus- 
ed by  some  of  using  a  language  of  compliance 
and  accommodation,  in  his  correspondence  and 
different  connections,  not  easily  reconcileablc 
with  sincerity.  But  how  much  fioeVer  we  may 
disapprove  of  the' ambiguity  of  some  of  the 
phrases  which  he  was  accustomed  to  make  use  of, 
we  cin  by  no  means  admit  that  they  warrant  us 
in  attaching  to  his  character  such  an  injurious 
suspicion.  On  a  view  of  his  whole  life,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  subscribing  to  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Kippis,  that  "  Dr.  Doddridge  was  not 
only  a  great  man,  but  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent and  useful  Christians,  and  christian  minis-  " 
ters,  that  ever  existed.'^  Orion  s  Memoirs  of 
the  Life,  i*fc.  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  Biog,  Bri» 
tan. — M. 

DODOENS,  Rembert  (Lat.  Dodovaus),  a 
physician  and  eminent  botanist,  was  born  in 
15 1 8  at  Staveren  in  Frieseland.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Loavain,  and  afterwards  visited  the 
principal  universities  of  France  and  Italy.  He 
became  pliysician  to  the  emperors  Maximilian 
11.  and  Rodolph  II.  and  finally  was  a  profetflK>r 
at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1585.  His  bota- 
nical works  are  :  "  Historia  Frugum,"  Antw, 
1552,  8vo. :  "Herbarium  Belgicum,"  iS53> 
1557 ;  the  figures  of  this  are  mostly  from  Fuchs, 
the  histories  and  enumeration  of  qualities, 
brief  :  this  work  was  translated  into  French  by 
L'Ecluse,  and  into  English  by  Lyte  :  "  De 
Stirpium  Historia  Comment,  imagines,"  8vo. 
two  vols. ;  some  of  the  figures  of  the  first  vo- 
lume, and  133  of  the  second,  are  by  Dodoens, 
and  are  superior  to  those  of  Fuchs  :  *'  Frumen- 
torum,  Lcguminum,  Palustrium,  &  Aqiiati- 
lium  Hcrbarum  Historia,"  1566,  1569,  8vo.  j 
of  these  the  figures  are  for  the  most  part  new. 
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with  new  explanations  :  "  Coronariarum  Odo- 
ratarumque  noiiull.  Herb,  Hist."  1568,  8vo.;  the 
figures  of  these  are  superior  to  all  that  had 
hitherto  appeared,  except  those  of  Gesner: 
*'  Purgantium,  aliarumque  eo  facientium,  &c. 
Hist."  15741  8vo.;  very  valuable  for  its  new  and 
beautiful  plates:  "  Historia  Vitis,  Vinique, 
&c.'*  Colcm.  1580,.  8vo.:  "  Historiae  Stirpium 
pcmptades  vi.  seu  Libr.  xxx."  Antw.  1583, 
folio ;  this  is  a  collection  of  all  the  former  with 
additions  j  it  is  a  good  and  useful,  though  not 
excellent,  work :  an  improved  edition  of  it 
after  the  author's  death  was  published  by  Ra- 
phelengius,  in  Dutch.  Dodoens  also  wrote  a 
*'  Praxis  Medica,**  and  a  book  of  **  Medical 
Observations.**  Moreru  HalUr  BibL  Botan. 
tsTMed.—h. 

DODSLEY,  Robert,  an  author  and  book- 
seller, was  born  in  1 703,  at  Mansfield,  of  parents 
in  humble  life.  Without  the  advantage  of  a 
liberal  education  he  acquired  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture, which  brought  him  into  notice>  when  in 
the  station  of  footman  to  a  lady  of  fashion. 
He  at  that  time  published  by  subscription  a 
collection  of  poems,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Muse  in  Livery."  It  does  not  appear  that 
these    contained   any  indications    of   superior 

fenius ;  but,  like  many  other  attempts  of  this 
ind,  they  were  probably  received  with  favour 
as  a  species  of  wonder..  His  next  performance 
was  a  dramatic  piece  called  "The  Toyshop,** 
intended  as  a  civil  satire  upon  the  prevailing 
follies  of  the  time.  This  was  shewn  in  manu- 
script to  Pope,  who  took  the  author  under  his 
protection  \  and  by  his  influence  it  was  brought 
upon  the  stage  in  1735,  where  it  met  with 
great  success.  The  profits  which  occurred 
from  this  and  the.former  were  by  Dodsley  pru* 
dently  applied  to  settling  himself  in  business. 
He  opened  a  bookseller*s  shop  in  Pall-Mall, 
which,  through  his  own  good  conduct,  and  the 
encQiiragement  of  his  patrons,  soon  rose  to  dis- 
tinction ;  and  in  a  course  of  years,  Dodsley 
became  one  of  the  most  considerable  persons  of 
his  trade  in  the  metropolis.  Proceeding  ajt'the 
same  time  in  his  career  as  an  author^  he  wrote 
the  farce  of  "  The  King  and  the  Miller  of 
Mansfield,"  founded  on  the  old  ballad-story  of 
that  name,  which  was  also  very  favourably  re- 
ceived \  whence  he  was  induced  to  add  a  sequ,el 
to  it,  entitled,  "  Sir  John  Cockle  at  Court.  *• 
These  productions  are  less  distinguished  by 
humour,  than  by  a  vein  of  moral  and  sentimen- 
tal satire.  Other  slight  dramatic  pieces  follow- 
ed, among  which  was  a  loyal  niasque,  written 
on  occasion  of  the  treaty  ot  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
i^^^y  and  called  «  The  Triumph  of  Peace.** 


His  next  work  was  in  prose,  and  obtained  gtelit 
temporary   celebrity^  for  which  it  was  much 
indebted   to  a  mistaken  opinion  of  its  being 
written  by  the  earl  of  Chefterfield.     This  was 
"  The  Economy  of   Human  Life,**   a  short 
nooral  piece  treating  on  all  the  social  duties,  in  a 
style  intended  to  resemble  that  of  the  Scripturef 
and   other  oriental  writings*      The   imitation 
was  not  very  happy,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
work  were  sufficiently  common  and  obvious  \ 
yet  on  the  whole  it  was  a  useful  addition,  to  the 
books  which  were  put  into  the  hands  of  young 
people.     One  book  of  a  poem,  in  blank  verse> 
OH  the  subject  of  "  Public  Virtue,**  and  an  ode 
entitled    *5  Melpomene,**   next   exercised    his 
poetical  pen.     In  1758  he  ventured  to  rise  to 
tragedy,  and  composed  "  Cleone,*'  the  fable  o£ 
which   is  said  to  have  been   suggested  by  a 
French  work,  the  Legend  of  St.  Genevieve. 
Though  Garrick  expressed  a  mean  opinion  of 
the  play,  and  it  was  in  consequence  taken  to 
Covent-Garden,   it  long  drew  full  audiences^ 
which  was  in  part  attributed  to  Mrs.  Bellamy's 
acting  of  the  heroine.     An  attempt  to  revive  it 
by  Mrs.  Siddons^id  not  succeed,  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  the  excess  of  pathos  which  it  acquired 
from  her  unequalled  performance  in  scenes  of 
maternal  distress.     In  1 760  Dodsley  published 
his  ".  Select  Fables  of  Esop  and  other  Fabu* 
lists/*  in  three  books^  of  which  the  last  con- 
taina  original  fables.    He  prefixed  a  sensible 
and  ingenious  **  Essay  on  Fable.*'     The  cha- 
racter of  this  work,  like  that  of  the  rest,  is 
neat  simplicity  of  language,  and  pure  morality^ 
little   animated  by   liveliness  of  -manner,    or 
warmth  of  invention^     As  an  editor^  he  made 
himself  known  by  several  popular  and  succes- 
ful  plans.     The  design  ot  that  valuable  book 
for  youth,  "  The  Preceptor,**  was  framed  by 
him.     He  published  in  1774  **  A  Collection  of 
Plays  by  old   Authors,**   in   twelve   volumes, 
1 2mo.  of  which  a  much  fraproved  edition  was 
given  by  Mr.  Reid  in  1780.    The  "  Collection 
of  Poems  by  different  eminent  Hands,**  six  vo- 
lumes 1 2mo.  which  bears  his  name^  has  rescued 
from  oblivion  several  pieces  of  merit,  and  may 
be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  valuable  publica- 
tions of  the  kind.     Many  of  the  best,  indeed, 
have  since  appeared  in  a  separate  form  under 
their  authors'  names.     To  those  of  Shenstone, 
when  so   published,  Dodsley  prefixed  a  short 
account  of  that  poet's  life  and  vrritings. 

Dodsley  acquired  a  handsome  fortune  by  hi& 
trade,  which  enabled  him  to  retire  from  the 
active  pursuit  of  business.  He  bore  an  excel* 
lent  private  character,  modest  in  his  prosperity,, 
grateful  to  his  early  friends  and  patrons^  and 
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dispoaed  .to .  bestow  on  others  tbe  same  kind 
aissistance  which  be  himself  had  experienced. 
He  died  of  the  gout  upon  a  visit  to  Mr.  Spcnce 
at  Durham,  in  1764.  His  works  have  been 
collected  in  two  volumes  8vo.  '  Sicg.  Bri^ 
tan, — A. 

DODSON,  Michael,  a  learned  English 
barrister,  and  biblical  scholar,  was  the  only  son 
of  the  rev.  Joseph  Dodson,  M.  A.  a  protestant 
dissenting  minifter,  settled  at  Marlborough  in 
Wiltshire,  and  of  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Mr.  Foster,  attorney-at-law,  of  the 
same  place,  who  was  greatly  respected  for  his 
integrity. 

Mr.  Dodson  was  born  at  Marlborough  the 
loth  or  2 1  St  of  September,  1732,  and  educated 
partly  under  the  care  of  his  father,  and  partly 
at  the  grammar-school  of  that  town ;  but  his 
great  proficiency  in  biblical  learning  he  chiefly 
owed  to  his  own  voluntary  and  subsequent,  ap- 
plication. 

Under  the  direction  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
sir  Michael  Foster,  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
Icourt  of  King's-bench,  Mr.  Dodson  was  brought 
up  to  the  profession  of  the  law.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly admitted  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Lon- 
don, August  31,  1754,  and  practised  many  years 
with  considerable  reputation  as  a  special  plead- 
er. His  4iatural  modesty  and  diffidence  dis- 
couraged him  from  attending  the  courts,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  proceed  to  be  called  to  the 
bar  till  July  4,.  1783.  This  measure  contribut- 
ed, and  was  intended  to  contribute,  more- to  the 
diminution  than  to  the  increase  of  professional 
business.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  bankrupts  in  1770,  during  the 
chancellorship  of  lord  Camden,  and  was  con- 
tinued in  that  situation  till  the  time  of  his 
death. 

On  December ^3X1  1778,  Mr.  Dodson  mar- 
ried Miss  Elizabeth  Hawkes,  his  cousin-ger- 
man,  and  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Hawkes,  of 
Marlborough, 

Mr.  Dodson  enjoyed  a  life  of  uninterrupted 
good  health,  and  indeed  little  alteration  was 
observable  in  his  strength  or  general  habits  till 
nearly  the  last  ye:*r  of  his  life.  So  lately  as 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  autumn  of  1799,  he 
intended  to  have  taken  a  journey  with  the  writer 
of  this  article  to  visit  a  learned  and  excellent 
common  friend  in  Suffolk  5  and  promised  him- 
self great  pleasure  from  the  excursion.  It  was 
not  till  the  month  of  Odober  that  he  began 
more  sensibly  to  feel  the  effect  of  disease ;  and 
after  a  confinement  to  his  room  of  about  a  fort- 
night, he  died  of  a  dropsy  in  his  chest,  at  his 
house  in  Boswcll-coiirt,  Carey-street,  London, 


on  the  13  th  of  November,  1799,  aged  slatty* 
seven  years,  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill-fields  the 
2ist  ot  the  same  month. 

Mr.  Dodson's  legal  knowledge  and  discri« 
mination  were  deservedly  estimated  by  those  to 
whom  he  was  known,  and  who  had  occasioa 
to  confer  with  him  upon  questions  of  law.  He 
was  deliberate  in  forming  his  opinion,  and  dif- 
fident in  delivering  it }  but  always  clear  in  the 
principles  and  reasons  on  which  it  was  found- 
ed. His  general  acquaintance  with  the  laws, 
and  his  veneration  for  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  evinced  his  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  genuine  principles  of  jurisprudence, 
and  his  regard  for  the  permanence  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Britain. 

In  1762  Mr.  Justice  Foster  published  his 
book,  entitled  *'  A  Report  of  some  Proceedings 
on  the  Commission  for  the  Trial  of  the  Rebels 
in  the  Year  1 746,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  and 
of  other  Crown  Cases ;  to  wnich  are  added^ 
Discourses  upon  a  few  Branches  of  the  Crown 
Law.*^  This  work  will  be  to  him,  said,  Mr. 
Dodson,  monumentu^  itre  perentiius*  The  im- 
pression being  large,  and  a  pirated  edition  bein^ 
made  in  Ireland,  a  new  jcdition  was  not  soon 
wanted  in  England;  but,  in  1776,  Mr.  Dod^o? 
published  a, second  edition,  with  some  improve- 
ments, and  with  remarks  in  his  preface  on  some 
objections  made  by  Mr.  Barrington  in  his  Ob- 
servations on  the  more  ancient  Statutes.  In 
1792  he  published  a  third  edition^  with  an  ap- 
pendiY,  containing  three  new  cases,  which  the' 
author  had  intended  to  insert  in  the  first  edition^ 
and  had  caused  to  be  transcribed  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  1 795  Mr.  Dodson  drew  up  a  life  oSf 
his  truly  learned  and  venerable  uncle,  sir  Mi- 
chael Foster,  which  is  already  printed,  and  wip 
form  a  part  of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  new  edi-^ 
tion  of  the  Biographia  Britannica. 

But  the  public  are  in  possession  of  \norc 
ample  documents  of  Mr.  Dpdson's  deep  research 
and  critical  judgment  in  biblical  literature,  thaa 
in  legal  disquisitions.  He  had  very  attentively 
and  dispassionately  examined  the  evidences  of 
revelation,  and  was  firmly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  its  pretensions.  He  was  zealous  for 
the  true  and  rational  interpretation  of  its  Scrip- 
tures, because  he  was  strongly  persuaded  of  thp 
great  influence  such  interpretation  would  have 
on  its  reception  in  the  world,  and  on  the  con- 
sequent happiness  of  mankind. 

It  was  his  first  principle  in  all  questions  in' 
religion,  that  each  man  enjoyed  and  ought  to 
exercise  the  liberty  of  interpreting  the  scriptures 
for  himself,  without  the  control  of  another.  It 
ought  not,  however,  to  be  concealed,  that  l>e 
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was  convinced,  equally  from  the  investigation 
of  the  principles  of  natural  religion  and  the 
scriptures  of  revealed  religion,  that  God  was 
one;  that  Jehovah  had  no  equal  or  rival,  aiid 
that  he  alone  was  the  object  of  religious  ho- 
mage. He  was  also  satisfied  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  man,  the  creature  of  God,  and  his  dele- 
gated messenger  and  prophet.  And  how  much 
soever  good  men  may  be  allowed  to  differ  from 
each  other  in  the  superstructure  they  may  erect 
for  themselves  upon  the  foundation  of  the  gospel, 
few  persons  were  more  competent  to  investi- 
gate theological  subjects  than  himself,  as  far  as 
human  learning,  a  cultivated  understanding,  and 
a  liberal  mind,  arc  to  be  considered  as  qualifi- 
cations for  such  investigation. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1783  was  in- 
stituted a  small  society  for  promoting  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures.  Mr.  Dodson  was  a 
very  early  and  a  very  valuable  member  of  this 
society.  He  communicated  some  papers  of  his 
own,  and  conducted  through  the  press  some  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  of  others. 

The  papers  of  this  society  were  published  in 
numbers,  at  uncertain  intervals,  under  the  title 
of  "  Commentaries  and  Essays ;"  and,  among 
these,  Mr.  Dodson  furnished  a  new  transla- 
tion of  Isaiah  lii.  1 3. — liii.  1 2,  with  notes  ; 
also  a  new  translation  of  Isaiah  i. — xii,  with 
tiotes.  Sec, 

After  revising  his  former  papers,  he  extended 
his  original  design,  and  published  in  1790  the 
entire  book  of  Isaiah  in  one  octavo  volume,  en- 
titled "  A  new  Translation  of  Isaiah,  with 
Notes  supplementary  to  those  of  Dr.  Lowth, 
late  Bishop  of  London,  and  containing  Remarks 
on  many  Parts  of  his  Translation  and  Notes. 
By  a  Layman." 

Bishop  Loyrth  expressed  himself  in  a  very 
handsome  manner,  in  a  note  written  to  Mr. 
Dodson,  upon  his  former  translation  of  a  small 
part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  published,  as  before 
mentioned,  in  1784.  He  also  repeated  his  ac- 
knowledgments in  the  same  flyle,  on  receiving, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  a  copy  of  the 
translation  of  the  first  twelve  chapters.  On 
both  occasions  the  bishop  pleaded  his  declining 
health  as  the  only  reason  for  his  not  giving  these 
papers  the  attention  which  they  were  otherwise 
entitled  to  receive  from  him.  Dr.  Sturges, 
however,  nephew  of  the  bishop,  upon  ^he  pub- 
lication of  the  translation  of  the  whole  book  in 
1 790,  addressed  some  "  Short  Remarks*'  to  our 
translator.  .  These  chiefly  respected  a  few  par- 
ticular passages ;  and  were  soon  replied  to  by 
Mr.  Dodson,  in  **  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sturges,  Author  of  ^  Short  Remarks  on  a  new 
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Translation  of  Isaiah.'  '*  To  this  publicatio'n  l:c 
prefixed  his  name,  and  very  properly  took  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  his  opponent's  remarks  as 
being  **  the  performance  of  a  '  gentleman,  a 
scholar,  and  a  christian" — characters  which 
were  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Sturges,  in  a  private 
letter,  to  be  equally  appropriate  to  the  transla- 
tor's vindication.  Indeed,  it  is  not  assuming 
more  than  every  "  gentleman,  scholar,  and 
christian,"  will  readily  concede  to  me,  to  say, 
that  our  layman's  translation  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  and  his  vindication  of  certain  parts  of  it, 
after  the  same  ground  had  been  trodden  by  one 
of  the  most  acute  and  learned  critics  of  his  age, 
will  remain  decisive  proofs  of  his  greiit  learning, 
sound  judgment,  and  unaffected  candor. 

Mr.  Dodson  afterwards  published,  in  the 
same  Commentaries  and  Essays,  "  A  Letter  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Evanson,  in  Defence  of  his  prin- 
cipal Object  in  his  Book,  entitled  The  Disso- 
nance of  the  four  generally-received  Evange- 
lists, and  the  Evidence  of  tneir  respective  Au- 
thenticity, examined."  He  also  left  prepared 
for  the  same  vehicle  of  publication,  and  which' 
has  since  been  printed  accordingly,  "  A  Dis- 
sertation on  Ephes.  iv.  7 — 12.  with  a  Postscript, 
containing  other  critical  Remarks." 

Mr.  Dodson's  character  disdains  to  claim  any 
advantage  from  the  familiar  maxim,  de  moriuis 
nil  nisi  bonum^  the  ordinary  sanctuary  to  which 
the  many  are  driven  for  refuge  •,  but  invites  the 
application  of  an  adage  of  superior  wisdont' 
and  superior  obligation— rf^  mortuis  nil  nisi 
verttm. 

His  counsel,  on  any  and  every  occasion,  was 
founded  in  judgment,  and  communicated. with- 
discretion,  sincerity,  and  kindness.  His  friend- 
ship was  with  reason  very  highly  valued  by 
those  who  shared  in  it ;  for  he  was  mild  in  his 
manners,  even  in  his  emper,  warm  in  his  af- 
fections, and  steady  in  his  attachments ;  alike 
incapable  of  fluctuation  from  corroding  suspi- 
cion or  foreign  influence.  To  strangers,  and' 
in  mixed  companies,  he  was  shy  and  reserved. 

It  was  said  by  Erasmus  of  Linacer,  one  of 
his  contemporaries,  vir  non  exctcti  tantmn^  sect 
severi  judicii :  and.  of  another,  Latimer,  v^r^ 
the§logus^  integritatp  vita  conspicuiis*  Both  these 
characters  will  deservedly  apply  to  Mr.  Dod- 
son. He  was  not  only  a  man  of  correct  but  of 
critical  judgment,  a  learned  theologian,  and 
a  man  as  much  distinguished  by  his  unsullied 
integrity  as  by  the  simplicity  of  his  manners. 

Under   these   circumstances   the   tribute   of^ 

friendship  and  of  gratitude  becomes  a  debt  of 

honour  and  of  justice  i  and  henvho,  agreeably 

to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  does  not  sacrifice 
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to  heroes  till  after  sun- set,  equally  repels  all 
suspicion  of  interest,  and  every  petulant  charge 
of  designed  exaggeration. — D. 

DODWELL,  Henry,  a  learned  but  injudi- 
cious and  paradoxical  writer,  in  the  seventeenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Dublin  in  the  year  1641.  His  fa- 
ther, who  was  of  English  extraction,  was  pos- 
sessed of  an  estate  in  the  province  t)f  Connaught, 
which  was  seized  by  the  insurgents  in  the  great 
Irish  rebellion.  As  by  this  circumstance  he  was 
deprived  of  his  pritlcipal  means  of  subsistence, 
he  came  over  to  England  in  the  yeat*  1648,  with 
his  wife  and  child,  to  obtain  some  assistance 
from  his  relations.,  After  some  stay  in  Lon- 
don, they  went  to  York,  where  the  younger 
Dodwell  was  sent  to  the  free  school  in  that  city, 
in  which  he  continued  for  five  years,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  learning  by  which  he 
was  afterwards  distinguished.  His  father,  soon 
after  he  had  been  placed  in  that  situation,  re- 
turned to  Ireland  to  look  after  his  estate,  but 
was  carried  ofF  by  the  plague  j'  and  his  mother, 
who  went  thither  for  the  same  purpose,  fell  into 
a  decline,  which  speedily  proved  fatal.  Being 
thus  left  an  orphan,  he  was  reduced  to  great 
difficulties  even  in  obtaining  the  pens,  ink,  and 
paper,  necessary  for  preparing  his  exercises; 
and  he  met  with  much  neglect  and  ill*treatment 
from  the  person  who  had  undertaken  to  provide 
hito  with  board,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty 
of  his  ever  being  paid  for  it.  With  old  clothes, 
^nd  some  few  necessaries,  he  was  occasionally 
supplied  by  sir  Henry  Slingsby,  his  modier's 
brother^  who,  from  having  some  of  his  estates 
sequestrated,  was  incapable  of  affording  him  that 
assistance  which  might  otherwise  have  been  ex- 
pected. In  these  discouraging  circumstances  he 
continued  until  the  year  1654,  when  his  pa- 
ternal uncle,  Mr.  Henry  Dodwell,  rector  of 
Newbourn  and  Hemley  in  Suffolk,  discharged 
his  debts  at  York,  sent  for  him  to  his  own 
house,  and  assisted  him  in  making  considerable 

frogress  in  his  studies.  From  his  uncle's,  Mr. 
)odwell  was  sent  to  Dublin,  where,  afjfer  at- 
tending ftfr  «ome  time  longer  at  a  school  in  that 
city,  he  was  entered  at  Trinity  college  in  the 
year  1656.  In  that  seminary  Mr.  Dodwell  re- 
commended himself  to  notice  by  the  diligence 
of  his  application,  and  by  his  exemplary  piety  ; 
and  was  chosen  successively  scholar  and  fellow 
of  his  college.  In  the  year  1666  he  quitted  his 
fellowship,  because  he  had  determined  not  to 
comjily  with  the  statutes  of  the  college,  which 
enjoin  the  follows,  if  masters  of  arts  of  three 
years  standing,  to  enter  into  orders.  This  de- 
terminaiidn  he  had  formed  partly,  under  a  deep 


impression  which  he  felt  of  the  great  imporCw 
ance  of  the  ministerial  office,  and  a  ditfidence  in 
his  own  qualifications  \  and,  partly,  from  a  per-^_ 
suasion  that  he  might  be  able  to  do  religion 
more  service  by  his  writings  in  the  character  of 
a  layman,  than  if  he  embraced  the  clerical  pro^ 
fession.  The  celebrated  bishop  Jeremy  Taylor, 
who  entertained  a  great  regard  for  him,  offered 
to  use  his  interest  in  procuring  a  dispensation j 
which  should  enable  him  to  retain  his  fellow-* 
ship,  notv^thstanding  the  statutes;  but  Mn 
Dodwell  would  iiot  avail  himself  of  his  kind* 
ness,  lest  such  a  measure  should  prove  the 
means  of  establishing  a  precedent  that  might  bd 
followed  by  injurious  consequences  to  the  col- 
lege. Soon  after  quitting  his  fellowship,  Mr. 
Dodwell  came  over  to  England,  and  resided  for 
a  time  at  Oxford,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  the  public  library.  Being  re- 
turned to  his  native  countrv,  he  commenced  his  ^ 
course  of  authorship  in  the  year  1672,  by  a 
preface,  entitled  **  Prolegomena  apologetica,  de 
Usu  Dogmatum  Philosophicorum,  &c."  to  a 
posthumous  treatise  of  his  late  tutor,  Dr.  Stearn, 
entitled  ^^  De  Obstinatione :  Opus  Posthumum^ 
Pietatem  Christiano-Stoicum  Scholastico  More 
suadens."  His  next  publication  was  "  Two  Let- 
ters of  Advice  5  I.  for  the  Su^eption  of  holy 
Orders;  2*  for  Studies  theological,  especially 
such  as  are  rational."  To  the  second  edition  of 
this  work,  published  in  id8i^  he  annexed  **  A 
Discourse  concerning  the  Phoenician  History 
of  Sanchoniathon  ;'*  in  which  he  delivers  it  ad 
his  opinion,  that  Philo-Biblius  was  the  forgef 
or  contriver  of  that  history,  under  the  name  of 
Sanchoniathon.  In  the  year  1673  ^^  wrote  a 
preface  to  "  An  Introduction  to  a  devout  Life,*^ 
by  Francis  de  Sales,  the  last  bishop  and  prince  of 
Geneva  :  a  work  which  Mr.  Dodwell  revised 
for  publication,  and  endeavoured  to  adapt  to 
the  use  of  protestants-  In  the  year  1674  he 
came  over  again  to  England,  and  settl<»d  in 
London,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
most  learned  and  distinguished  divines  of  the 
times,  and  particularly  intimate  with  Dr.  Lloyd,, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Worcester,  M^iom  he  ac- 
companied to  Holland  when  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  princess  of  Orange.  During 
the  four  following  years  he  published  some  trea- 
tises in  controversy  with  Roman-catholic  writ- 
ers, for  the  titles  of  which  we  refer  to  the  au- 
thority quoted  at  the  end  of  this  article  ;  and  in 
the' year  1679  he  attacked  the  dissenters  in  a 
work  entitled  "  Separation  of  Churches  from 
Episcopal  Government,  as  practised  by  the  pre-* 
sent  Nonconformists,  provedschismatical,  from 
such  Principles  as  are  le^st  controverted,  and 
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Ao  withal  most  popularly  explain  the  Sinfulness 
and  Mischief  of  Schism;"  This  work  gave 
rise  to  a  controversy  between  our  author  and 
the  celebrated  Richard  Baxter,  which  produced 
diiFerent  publications  on  botli  sides,  ivlr.  Dod- 
weirs  are  intended  to  shew,  that  separation 
from* episcopal  communion  renders  persons  in- 
secure of  their  eternal  salvation  j  and  In  endea- 
vouring to  establish  his  point,  he  exalts  the 
pover  and  dignity  of  the  priestly  character  to  a 
tlegree  that  is  both  unscriptural  and  supersti- 
tious* For  the  titles  of  those  publications,  and 
of  other  pieces  which  Mr.  Dodwell  wrote  on 
the  subject  of  schism  and  tlie  priesthood^  we 
must  again  refer  to  the  authority  below«  In 
the  year  1682  he  published  ^'  Dissertations  on 
St.  Cyprian  5"  in  one  of  which,  by  considerably 
diminishing  the  number  of  martyrs  in  the  early 

E^rsecutions  of  the  christian  church,  he  exposed 
mself  to  severe  attacks  from  writers  both  in 
the  protestant    and  papal  churches.      In  the, 
year  1684^  and  some  following  years,  he  drew 
up  some  dissertations  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected   with   ecclesiastical  •  antiquities,    which 
were  added  to  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of 
Lactantius,  or  to  the  posthumous  works  of  Dr. 
John  Pearson,  bishop  of  Chester;  and  in  the' 
year  1689  he  published  ^^  Dissertations  on  Ire- 
naeus>"  which,  though  six  in  number,  and  form- 
ing together  an  octavo  volume,  were  only  pro- 
legomena to  what  he  farther  designed.     In  the 
year  1688,  without  any  application  on  his  part, 
and  as  an  honourable  reward  of  his  literary  dili- 
gence, he  was  elected  Camden  professor   of 
history  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  was 
also  incorporated  master  of  arts  there.    But  he 
did  not  enjoy  his  fellowship  much  more  than 
three  years,  as  he  entertained  those  high  no* 
tions  of  kingly  power  which  would  not  permit 
him 'to  take  the  a«.f  lis  of  allegiance  to  the  go* 
vernment  established  at  the  Revolution.     He 
was  accordingly  deprived  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1691,  about  which  time  he  wrote  a 
short  defence  of  his  nonjuring  principles.    This 
was  followed  by  other  treatises  in  vindication  of 
the  conduct  of  the  bishops  who  were  deprived 
for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths,  which,  as  they 
relate  to  a  contrx)versy  now  known  only  in 
history,  do  not  require  any  farther  notice  from 
us.     In  the  year  1692  Mr.  Dodwell  published 
his   Camdenian    lectures, .  under   the   title    of 
**  Prselectiones  Academics  in  Schola  Rhetotices 
Camdeniana ;  cum  Fragmentis  e  Libris  Linteis." 
The  subjects  of  them  are  the  authors  who  wrot.e 
the  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  the 
time  of  Trajan  to  that  of  Diocletian.     Not  long 
after  Mr.  Dodwell  lost  liis  professorship,  he  rc<« 


tired  to  Cookham,  a  village  near  Maidenhead  in 
Berkshire;    whence  he  removed  to  Shottes- 
brooke,  another  village  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
same  town.  For  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  con- 
versation of    a  person    distinguished  for  his 
learning   and  virtue,  who   resided   there.     At 
that  place,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  he  chiefly 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.     In  the  year 
1694  he  entered  into  the  marriage-state,  and. 
lived  to  be  the  father  of  ten  children,  two  of 
whom  will  call  for  a  slight  notice  at  the  end  of 
this  article.     In  the   year   1696  Mr.  Dodwell 
drew  up  the  annals  of  Thucydides  and  Xenor 
phon,  to  accompany  the  editions  of  those  ^u*- 
thors  by  Dr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Wells,  which^ 
in  the  year  1702,  wera  reprinted  at  Oxford,  in 
a  separate  form,   under   the  title   *^  Annales 
Thucydidei  &  Xenophontei.  Premittitur  Appa^ 
ratus,  cum  Vitae  Thucydidis  Synopsi  Chrono- 
logica,"  quarto.    In  the  year  1698  he  published^ 
in  octavo,   *^  ^nmlcs  Velleiam,  Quinctiliani^ 
Statiani ;  sen  Vitae  P.  Vellei,  M.  Fabii  Quinc^ 
tiliani,  Papinii  Statii  (obiterque  Juveoalis),  pro 
Temponun  Ordine  dispositse."     The  annals  o£ 
Velleius  Paterculus  had  been  written  at  the  re« 
quest  of  Dr.  Charlett,  when  h^  procured  aa 
edition  of  that  author  ih  16^ ;   and  those  of 
Quinctilian  are  printed  with  Burmann's  edition 
of  that  rhetofician.     At  the  end  of  these  annsila 
is  an  appendix  concerning  Julius  Celsus^  who 
digested  Cxsar's  Commentaries,  and  concerning 
Commodiaiius,  in  two  dissertations^  addressed 
to  the  learned  Graevius.     About  the  same  time 
he  wrote  an  account  of  ^^  Geographiac  Vet. 
Scriptores   Grasci    minores,''   printed    in    Dr. 
Hudson's  edition  of  their  works  ;  and  ^^  A  Trea-< 
Use  concerning  the  Lawfulness  of  instrumentoi 
Music  in  holy  Offices,  &c."  together  with  some 
other  pieces,  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr. 
Grabe's  Speciiegium.     In  the  year   1701   Mr. 
Dodwell  published,  in  quarto,  bis  account  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  cycles,  entitled  '^  De  ve- 
teribus  Graecorum  Romanorumquc  Cyclis,  ohi* 
terque  de  Cyclo  Jud^orum  -fitate  Christi,  Dis- 
sertationes  decem,    cum   Tabulis    necessariis,, 
&c.'*     This  work,  which  Dr.  Halley  calls  a 
most  excellent  book,  is  the  most  elaborate  of  all 
our  authot's  productions,  and  was  probably  the 
result  of  his  enquiries  on  the  subjects  discussed 
during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life.    In  the  same 
year  he  wrote  a  letter  concerning  the  disingenu- 
ous use  made  by  Mr.  Toland  of  a  long  quota- 
tion from  his  Dissertations  on  Jrenaeus,  in  or* 
der  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures ; 
which  is  prefixed  to  **^rhe  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament  vindicated,  by  J.  Richardson,  B.D." 
hi  the  following  year  he  published  **  A  Dis* 
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course  icoricerning  the  Obligation  to  marry  with- 
in the  true  Communion,  following  from  the 
Style  of  their  being  called  a  Holy  Seed,"  an- 
nexed to  Mr.  Charles  Lesley's  discourse  on  the 
same  subject ;  and  "  An  Apology  for  the  phi- 
losophical Writings  of  Cicero,"    prefixed   to 
Parker's  translation  of  the  books  De  Finihus. 
In  the  year  1703  appeared  his  "  Letter  con- 
cerning the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  against 
Mr.  Henry  Layton's  Hypothesis,"  and  in  the 
following  year  his' *^  Chronology  of  Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis,"  printed  in  Dr.  Hudson's  edi- 
tion of  that  historian ;  his  share  in  the  famous 
controversy  between  Dr.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Boyle, 
entitled,    '* .  Exercitationes   Duse ;    prima,  De 
iEtate  Phalaridis ;    secunda,  De  -ffitate  Pytha- 
gorae  PhilOsophi ;"  octavo ;  and  his  admoAitioh 
to  foreigners  concerning  the  deprivation  of  some 
of  the  bishops,  and  the  filling  up  their  sees  with 
others,  entitled  **  De  nupero,  ^chismate  Angli- 
cano  Paranesb   ad  Exteros,  tam   Reformatos 
quam  etiam  Pontificios,  qua  Jura  Episcoporum 
Vetera,  eorumdemque  a  Magistratu  secular!  In- 
dependentia,  omnibus   asseranda   commendan- 
tur,"  octavo.     When  the  bill  to  prevent  occa- 
sional conformity  was  depending  in  parliament, 
he  also  entered  into  the  controversy  on  that 
subject,  and  published,  in  1705,  a  treatise,  en- 
titled '^  Occasional  Cummunion  fundamentally 
destructive  of  the  Discipline  of  the  primitive 
Catholic  Church,  and  contrary  ta  the  Doctrine 
of  the  latest  Scriptures  concerning  that  Com- 
munion," octavo.     About  the  same  time,  ob- 
serving that  the  number  of  the  deprived  bishops 
was  gradually  decreasing,  and  conceiving  that 
they  had  no-^rieht  to  substitute  successors,- but 
that,  upon  their  decease  or  resignation,  the  con- 
scientious  plea  for  separation  from  the  esta- 
blished communion  would  be  no  longer  in  force, 
he  wrote  a  treatise,  entitled  "  A  Case  in  View 
considered,  &c."  octavo,^  the  object  of  which 
was  to  convince  his  brethren  who  had  joined 
with  him  in  the  separation,  that,  on  either  of 
the  events  before  mentioned,  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  close  the  breach  in  the  church,  by  sub- 
mitting to  its  legal  governors.     The  same  point 
he  afterwards  maintained  in  "  A  farther  Pro- 
spect of  the  Case  in  View,  in  Answer  to  some 
new  Objections  not  thei^  considered,"  octavo, 
1707.     When,  in  the  year  1710-11,  Dr.  Kenn, 
who  was  the  only  surviving  deprived  bishop, 
disavowed  all  claim  on  the  subjection  of  the 
nonconforming  episcopalians,  and  intimated  his 
desire  that  they  would  no  longer  maintain  their 
separation,  Mr.   DodwelL  with  several  of  his 
friends,  united  in  communion  with  the  legal 
bishops.     But  as  others  refused  to  do  so,  he 


considered  himself  called  upon  to  use  his  best 
endeavours  to  remove  their  remairting  scruples  j 
and  with  that  design  published  a  treatise,  en* 
titled  "  The  Case  in  View  now  in  Fact,  prov- 
ing that  the  Continuance  of  a  separate  Commu- 
nion, without  Substitutes,  in  any  of  the  lately 
invalidly  deprived  Sees,  since  the  Death  of  Wil- 
liam Lord  Biihop  of  Norwich,  is  schismatical^ 
&c."  171 1>  octavo.     We  now  return  back  to 
the  year  1706*    In  that  year  Mr.  Dodwell  pub- 
lished a  work  which  exposed  him  to  much  cen- 
sure, and  disgusted   many   who   had   hitherto 
been   his   greatest   admirers.     It  was  entitled 
**  An  Epistolary  Discourse,  proving  from  the 
Scriptures  and  the,  first  Fathers,  that  the  Soul 
is  a  Principle  naturally  mortal,  but  immortalised 
actually  by  the  Pleasure  of  God,  to  Punishment 
or  to  Reward,  by  its   Union  with  the   divine 
baptismal  Spirit;  where  is  proved   that  non& 
have   the  Power  of  giving  this  divine  immor- 
talizing Spirit  since  the  Apostles,  but  only  the 
Bishops,"  octavo*     At  the  end  of  the  preface 
is  a  dissertation  designed  to  prove,  that  ^^  sacer- 
dotal absolution  is  necessary  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  even  of  tliose  who  are  truly  penitent.'* 
The  philosophy  of  this  work  met  with  powerful 
opponents,  and  was  condemned  by  every  ortho- 
dox divine  \  and  the  theology  of  it  appeared  not 
only  fanciful  and  superstitious,  but  highly  ridi- 
culous   to    every  well-informed    and    liberal- 
minded  person.     This  work  was  soon  attacked 
by  numerous  writers ;  the  principal  of  whom 
were  Mr.  ChishuU,  Mr.  Mills  afterwards  bishop 
of  Waterford,  Mr.  Norris,  and  the  celebrated 
Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.     Against 
their  strictures   Mr.  Dodwell  endeavoured  to 
vindicate  himself,  in  three  separate  treatises^ 
published  in  the  years  1707  and  1708,  for  the 
long  titles  of  which  we  cannot  find  room  in  our 
pages.     Mr.  Dodwell  also  Wrote  several  other 
pieces,  some  of  which  have  appeared  in  different 
publications,  and  others  were  left  behind  in  MS» 
chiefly  in  an  unfinished  state.     They  are  not, 
however,  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  to 
be   enumerated  by  us.     The  author  died  at 
Shottesbrooke  in   171 1,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age.    That  Mr.  Dodwell  was  a  person  of 
very  extensive  learning,    and   of  indefatigable 
application,  must  be  granted  by  every  one  who 
examines  the  nature  and  subjects  of  his  multi- 
tudinous productions.     His  reading  had  been 
immense,  particularly  in   profane  and  ecclesi- 
astical antiquities ;  but  there  appears  so  much 
perplexity  and  confusion  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  apply  what  he  read  to 
the  different  subjects  which  he  undertook  to  elu- 
cidate, that  we  are  fully  justified  in  pronouncing 
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Iiim  greatly  deficient  in  judgment,  as  well  as 
taste.     Mr.  Chishull  has  not  improperly  assign- 
ed him  his  rank  **  in  that  lower  class  of  learned 
men  who  are  indeed  fitted  for  the  collecting  of 
materials,  but  are  unqualified  to  judge  rightly  of 
and  to  reason   upon   what  they  shall  collect.'* 
Of  his  fondness  for  strange,  absurd,  and  para- 
doxical opinions,  the   preceding  narrative  will 
supply  the  reader  with  sufficient  proof,  as  well 
as  of  the  narrowness  of  his  religious  notions, 
and  the  superstitious  reverence  which  he  enter- 
tained for  the  priestly  character.   But  he  was  at 
the  same  time  a  man  of  the  strictest  piety,  of 
the  firmest  and  most  undeviating  integrity,  and 
unafi^sctedly  humble  and  modest  in  his  report* 
ment.     His  moral  conduct  was  eminently  vir- 
tuous^ and  his  benevolence  highly  exemplary. 
His  health,  notwithstanding  his  studious  course 
of  life,  was  scarcely  ever  afiected  by  the  attack 
cfdisea^e;  which  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  na- 
tural strength  and  vigour  of  his  constitution,  and 
partly  to  the  temperance  and  remarkable  abste- 
miousness which  he  invariably  practised.     He 
carried  the  latter,  indeed,  to  an  extreme  which 
to  many  constitutions  would  prove  very  inju- 
rious ;  Deing  regularly  accustomed  to  fast  three 
days  in  the  week,  when  he  abstained,  from  all 
food,  excepting  a  dish  or  two  of  cofiee  or  tea, 
until  supper-time,  and  then  ate  no  flesh-meat. 
Of  Mr.  Dodwell's  children  who  survived  him 
two  were  sons,  who  require  a  short  notice  in 
this  place. 

Henrt,  the  eldest,  was  bred  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law.     tVe  are  not  informed  what 
figure  he  made  in  that  line  ;  but  learn  that  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  active  part  which 
be  took  in. the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  during 
the  early  period  of  that  society.     He  was  a  po- 
lite, humane,   and  benevolent  man,  although 
not  distinguished  by  his  father's  openness  and 
ingenuousness  of  character.      Being  sceptical  . 
in  his  principles,  he  enlisted  in  the  number  of 
writers  against  revelation :  but  he  attacked  it  in 
the  disguise  of  a  friend,  under  the  cover,  of  a 
great  zeal  for  the  honour  and  interests  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  a  profusion  of  serious  and  devout 
professions.     Such  conduct  every  candid  mind 
must  condemn,  as  unworthy  of  a  fair  and  ho- 
nest enemy.     In  the  year  1 742  he  published^ 
without  his  name,  a  treatise,  entitled  "  Christi- 
anity not  founded  upo(i  Argument;"    which 
soon  called   forth   able, replies,  of  which  the 
principal  were  from  the  pens  of  Dr.  Benson, 
Dr.  Randolf,  Dr.  Doddridge,   and  Dr.  John 
Leland. 
WjLLiAMy  Mr.  Dodwell's  second  son,  be- 


came a  learned  and  respectable  divine  in  the 
church  of  England.     He  was  educated  at  Tri- 
^  nity  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  M.A.  in  the  vear  1732.     After  he  had  en- 
tered into  orders  ne  was  successively  preferred 
to  the  rectory  of  Shottesbrooke,  the  vicarages 
of  Bucklersbury  and  of  White  Waltham,  a  prc- 
bendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  a  ca- 
nonry  in  the  same  church,  and  the  archdea- 
conry of  Berks.     He  was  the  author  of  **  A 
Free  Answer  to  Dr.Middleton's  Free  Enquiry," 
published  Jn  1749  ;  and  **  A  full  and  final  Re- 
ply to  Mr.  Toll's  Defence,  of  Dr.  Middleton's 
Free  Enquiry,"  published  in  1751.     Both  these 
works  reflect  credit  on  the  author's  learning, 
abilicies,  and  temper.     So  highly  was  the  Free 
Answer  esteemed  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
that  the  author  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
doctor   in    divinity,    conferred   upon   him   by 
diploma,    in    full    convocation,    in    the   year 
7749-50.     Betides  the  pieces  above  mentioned» 
Dr.  Dodweli  was  also  the  author  of  "  A  Dis- 
sertation on  Jephtha's  Vow ;"   **  Practical  Dis- 
courses,*' in  two  volumes,  published  in  1 747  and 
1 74^;  and  numerous  single  sermons,  preached  on 
public  occasions,  or  on  particular  subjects,  among 
which  we  find  one  with  the  title  "  Of  a  rational 
Faith,"  in  opposition  to  his  brother^s  pamphlet 
mentioned  above.     Biog.  Britan, — M. 

DOGIEL,  Matthew,  a  learned  ecclesiastic 
of  Lithuania,  taught  rhetoric,  poetry,  history, 
and  philosophy,  in  difierent  schools,  with  great 
applause,  and  afterwards  became  rector  at 
Wilda,  where  he  established  a  printing-ofiice^ 
which,  in  regard  to  works  in  the  Latin  lan- 

5uage,  excelled,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
anozki,  all  the  printing-houses  in  Poland.    He 
^as  afterwards  confessor  to  count  Scipio  de 
Campo,  marshal  of  the  court  in  Lithuania,  and 
superintendant  of  the   education   of  his  son, 
whom,  after  his  father's  death,  he  accompanied 
to  Leipsic,  Strasburgh,   and  Paris,   and   with 
whom  he  afterwards  resided  as  chaplain.     The 
period  of  his  death  is  not  known.     His  works 
are  :  "  Codex  Diplomaticus  Regni  Poloniae,  & 
Magni  Ducatus  Lithuaniae,  &c.  &c."  The  plan 
of  this  important  and  extensive  work  was  form- 
ed by  the  author  at  Paris,  and  he  afterwards 
carried  it  into  execution  under  the  patronage  of 
Zaluski,  prince  Jablonowski,  and  odier  eminent 
men  \  and  for  that  purpose  he  obtained  access 
to   the   archives  of  the   kingdom  at   Cracow. 
When  he  had  nearly  completed  this  laborious 
task,  and  was  preparing  the  first  part  for  the 
press,  the  whole  collection  fell  a  prey  to  the 
flanges,  in  consequence  of  a  fire  (probably  at 
Wilda) i  and  he  v/as  therefore  obliged  to  re- 
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commence    tlie    work,    which    be,    however, 

brought  at  last  to  a  conclusion.  According^  to 
the  original  pl^n  it  was  to  consist  of  eight  vo- 
lumes in  folio  s  but  three  only  appeared,  whiph 
were  published  at  Wilda.  'I  he  first,  published 
in  1758,  contains  the  transactions  between  Po- 
land and  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Austria,  Den-  . 
mark,  Bavaria,  Brandenburgh,  Venice,  Saxony, 
France,  Brunswick,  Meckknburgh,  Spain,  Hoi* 
land,  Transylvania,  Silesia,  Fomerania,  Neu* 
mark,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Bessarabia  \ 
the  third,  which  contains  original  documents 
relating  only  to  Livonia,  appeared  in  1759} 
and  the  fourth,  which  relates  to  Prussia,  in 
1764.^  In'thc  preface  to  this  last  volume  the 
'author  promised  a  continuation,  but  it  never 
was  published. — "  Limites  Regni  Poloni«  & 
Magni  Ducatus  Lxthuanis,  ex  Originalibus  & 
Exemplis  anthendicis,"  W'Ma^  ^IS^i  ^^o  vGh 
lumes  quarto,  published  at  the  expence  of  prince 
Joseph  Alexander  Jablonowski.-*"  Dissert^tio 
de  Jure  Regili  Poloniae  in  Silesiam/'  Adeiung^s 
Continuation  of  locber^s  GeUhrt^  Lexicon, — J. 

DOLBEK,  John,  an  English  prelate  of  con- 
siderable worth  and  abilities,  and  archbishop  of 
York  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  IL ' 
was  born  at  Stonwick  in  Northamptonshire,  of 
which  place  his  father  was  rector,  in  the  year 
1 625.     He  received  his  classical  education  at 
Westmin^er  school,  where  he  was  admitted  a 
king's  scholar  in  1636}  whence  he  was  elected 
to  Chrift-church  college^  Oxford,  in  1640,  and 
in  the  same  year  admitted  a  student  on  qiieen 
Elizabeth's  foundation.     When  the  civil  wars 
commenced,,  his  attachment  to  the  royal  cause 
induced  him  to  take  up  arms  ia  the  king's  ser- 
vice, in  which  be  successively  obtained  the  rank 
of  ensign,   captain,    and   major.     During  the 
course  of  his  military  career  he  received  a  dan- 
gerous wound  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Marston* 
moor;  and  soon  afterwards,  in  the  defence  of 
York,  had  the  bone  of  his  thigh  broken  by  a 
musket-ball,  which  occasioned  his  confinement 
for  twelve  momhs  to  his  bed.    In   the  year 
164^,  when  the  king's  cause  wats  become  hope- 
less, he  returned  again  to  his  college,  where  he 
appears  to   have  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
commendable   diligence  and  success:     Itl .  the 
year  1647  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  and  con- 
tinued in  college  until  he  was  ejected  by  the 
parliamentary  visitors  in  1648.     As  he  had  for- 
merly given  unequivocal  proofs  of  his  zeal  for 
the  king's  cause,  so  he  now  aftbrded  equal  testi- 
mony of  the  sincerity  of  his  adherence  to  the 
constitution  of  the  episcopal  church,  by  ranking 
liimself  among  its  unshaken  friends  in  the  hour 
,  of  its  degradation  and  apparent  ruin.    And  he 


resolved  also  to  devote  himself  to-  fhe  work  of 
the  ministry  in  its  service.  In  pursuance  of  this 
resolution,  doubtless  after  due  preparation,  he 
entered  into  orders  in  the  year  16^6:  -Jn  the 
following  year  he  married  a  niece  of  Dr  'after- 
wards archbishop  Sheldon  \  from  which  period 
to  the  time  of  the  king's  restoration  he  lived  Tt 
Oxford,  and,  conjointly  with  Dr.  Fell  and  Dr. 
AUestry,  constantly  performed  divine  service 
and  administered  the  sacraments  accordii^  to 
the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  at  a  pri- 
vate house,  whither  many  of  the  royalists  and 
ejected  students  then  resident  at  Oxford  resort- 
ed, and  formed  a  regular  and  pretty  numerooi 
congregation.  In  the  year  1660,  when  the  Re* 
storation  took  place,  his  zeal  and  sufferings 
were  not  forgotten,  but  were  requited  with  a 
canpnry  of  Christ-church,  Oxford }  upon  which 
promotioh  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  'divi* 
nity.  In  the  same  year  he  was  presented  to  thi» 
rcQtory  of  Newington-cum-Britwell  in  Oxfcml* 
shire.  Dr.  Dolben  from  this  time  advanced  vz* 
pidly  in  honours  and  preferments.  In  1661  he 
was  made  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  in  thp 
following  year  was  appointed  archdeacon  of 
London,  and  presented  io  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Giles's,  Cripptegate.  The  latter,  however,  to* 
gether  with  his  other  parochial  preferment,  he 
soon  afterwards  resigned,  upon  bis  being  ia-A 
stalled  dean  of  Westminster,  fn  1664  he  was  . 
chosen  prokcutor  of  the  Iiower  House  of  Con^ 
vocation  ;  and  in  a  little  time  after  was  honour-^ 
ed  with  the  appointment  of  clerk  oi  the  closet 
to  the  kii^.  in  1666  he  was  nominated  to  the 
bishopric  of  Rochester,  with  which  he  was  per<« 
mitted  to  hold  the  deanery  of  Westminster  in 
commendam*  In  1675  he  was.  made,  lord  high 
almoner;  the  duties  of  which  ofEce  he  dis- 
charged,, to  the  no  snoall  benefit  of  the  poor, 
with  great  justice  and  integrity.  His  last  pro- 
motion was  to  the  archiepiscopal  sec  of  York, 
whither  he  was  translated  in  the  year  1683.  ^^ 
the  respective  preferments  which  he  licld,  he 
appears,  to  have  conducted  himself  with  very 
commendable  diligence  and  prudence,  and  to' 
have  aiibrded,  by  his  personal  conduct,  an  ex- 
ample both  to  the  fiock  and  to  the  pastors  under 
him.  Anthony  Wood  says  of  him,  that  *'  he 
was  a  man  of  a  free,  generous,  and  noble  dis- 
position, and  of  a  natural,  bold,,  and  happy  ek)* 
quence."  In  his  friend  sir  William  TrumbulPs 
character  of  him,  he  h  said  to  have  **  had  ad- 
mirable natural  parts,  and  great  acquired  ones  ; 
for  whatever  he  read  he  made  his  own,  ^nd  im- 
proved it.  He  had  such  an  happy  geni«u,  and 
such  an  admirable  elocution,  that  his  extempore 
preacliing  was  beyond  not  only  most  of  other 
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men^s  elaborate  performances,  but  (I  was  go* 
ing  to  say,"  adds  he)  •*  even  his  own.  Not 
any  of  the  bifhops*  bench,  I  may  say  not  all  of 
^em,  had  that  interest  and  autliojity  in  the 
House  of  Lords  which  he  had.  He  had  easily 
mastered  all  the  forms  of  proceeding.  -  He  had 
studied  much  of  our  laws,  especially  those  of 
the  parliament,  and  was  not  to  be  browbeat  Of 
daunted  by  the  arrogance  or  titles  of  any  cour- 
tier or  favourite.  In  him  we  lost  the  greatest 
abilities,  the  uscfuUest  conversation,  the  faith- 
fullest  friendship,  and  one  who  Jiad  a  mind  that 
•  practised  the  best  virtu'^s  itself,  and  a  wit  that 
was  best  able  to  recommend  them  to  others." 
His  death  was  occasioned  by  his  catching  the 
irifection  of  the  small -poy,  which  carried  him 
off  in  1686,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 
Dr.  Dolben  left  no  memorials  of  his  abilities  as 
ah  author,  excepting  some  single  sermons 
preached  before  the  king  on  public  occasions. 
iTfiotrs  Ath.  Ox,  %>oL  IL     Biog.  Britan.^M: 

DOLCE,  Carlo,  or  Carlino,  an  admired 
painter,  was  born  at  Florence  in  r6i6,  and  stu- 
died under  Vignali.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  execution  as  early  as  his  eleventh  year. 
The  stvle  of  painting  which  he  cultivated  was 
the  soft,  tender,  and  highly  finished,  in  which 
last  quality  he  equalled  the  masters  of  the  Dutch 
and  FJemish  school.  His  touch  was  extremely 
neat,  his  colouring  transparent,  his  manage- 
ment of  the  chiaroscuro  very  masterly,  so  that 
his  figures  have  a  wonderful  delicacy  and  relief. 
He  18  charged  with  the  uncommon  fault  of  be- 
stowing too.  much  labour  on  his  pictures,  and 
his  carnations  are  s^d  to  have  the  appearance 
of  ivory  more  than  of  flesh*  He  chiefly  painted 
divine  subjects,  to  which  he  sometimes  gave  a 
most  celestial  air  and  beauty.  His  pieces  are 
few,  and  are  found  in  particular  collections. 
It  is  said,  that  he  was  so  chagrined  on  com- 
paring his  own  slow  manner  of  working  with 
the  rapidity  of  Luca  Qiordano,  that  it  caused 
his  death,  which,  however,  did  not  take  place 
till  his  Seventieth  year,  in  1686.  Piikingtm^s 
Dictionary. — A. 

DOLUE,  LuDOVico,  a  very  c<^ious  Italian 
writer.  Was  born  at  Venice  in  1508,  and  passed 
bis  life  in  that  city  as  a  man  of  letters,  indebted 
to  his  pen  for  a  scanty  maintenance.  He  was 
a  historian,  orator,  poet,  grammarian,  philoso- 
phet,  editor,  translator,  compiler,  arid  com- 
mentator. His  works  have  been  reckoned  up 
to  the  number  of  seventy-three ;  but,  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  were  composed,  none 
are  highly  excellent  in  their  kinds,  though  some 
of  them  gained  him  literary  reputation;  He 
Wrote  in  a  pure,  easy,  and  elegant  style,  and 


possessed  e^oal  facih'ty  in  verse  and  ))ro$e«  Hi 
was  a  great  translator  from  the  ancients,  and 
published  versions  of  Horace's  Satires  and 
Epistles,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  parts  of  Ca* 
tullus,  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  some  of  those 
of  Euripides,  several  pieces  of  Cicero,  Plin/a 
Letters,  &c.  He  likewise  composed  some  tra- 
gedies, of  which  his  *<  Marianna"  was  acted 
with  great  applause  before  a  tfoble  audience,  in 
the  palace  of  Sebastian  £ri220 ;  and  was  after* 
wards  to  have  been  representcJ  in  that  of  die 
duke  of  Ferrara,  but  the  concourse  was  so  great 
as  to  prevent  the  acting.  His  heroic  poems,  in 
m^iva  rimay  entitled  "  L'AchiUe'e  TEnea,"  are 
a  singular  work,  consisting  in  great  part  of 
translations  from  the  Iliad^and  Eneid,  with  ad«* 
dition^  and  retrenchmcitts  according  to  hit 
fancy,  so  as  to  be  neither  two  translations  nor 
two  new  poems.  His  dialogue  on  painting,  en- 
titled "  L'Aretino,'*  1557^  octavo,  is  con8ider<» 
ably  esteemed.  Of  his  biographical  works  the 
principal  is  **  A  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V*** 
1561,  quarto.  Dolce  died  of  a  dropsy  about 
1568.     M^reru     TiraboschL — A. 

DOLET,  Stephen,  a  learned  Frenchnwni . 
who  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of  publications 
in    theology,    philosophy,  classical  and   polite 
literature,  and  poetry,  and  burnt  at  Paris  for 
his  religious  opinions,   was  born  at  Orleans^ 
about  the^  year  1 509.     By  some  writers  he  is 
said  to  have  been  a  natural  son  of  Francis  I. ; 
but  the  report,    for  chronological  as  well  as 
other '  reasons,  wants  probability.      From   his 
native  place  he  was  sent,  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
to  Paris,  where  he  applied  with  ardour  to  the 
study  of  the  belles-lettres  5  whence  he  went  for 
farther  improvement  to  Padua,  at  which  place 
he  made  considerable  progress  in  literature,  un- 
der the  instructions  of  Simon  de  Villeneuve, 
who  proved  his  intimate  friend,  as  well  as  able 
tutor.     After  his  death,  he  was  engaged  by 
John  de  Langeac,  embassador  from  France  to 
the  republic  of  Venice,  to  enter  into  his  em- 
ployment as  his  secretary.     During  his  resid* 
ence  at  Venice  he  had  the  opportunity  of  im- 
proving himself  in   classical  literature,  under 
the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Baptista  Eg- 
natius.     Whert  John  de  Langeac  returned  to 
France,  he  accompanied  him,  and  continued  to 
apply  himself  to  the  study  of  classical  writers, 
particularly  of  the   works,  of  Cicero,  his  fa- 
vourite author ;  collecting,  at  the  same  time, 
materials  for  his  future  publications'  on  the  La- 
tin language.     Being  persuaded  by  his  friends^ 
to  turn  bis  thoughts  to  the  study  of  Taw,  he 
went  to  Toulouse,    then  famous  for  it^s  pro- 
fessors in  that  science^  where,  for  some  time, 
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i^  divided  'fau  attention  between  the  belles- 
lettres  and  jurisprudence.  At  Toulouse  nu- 
merous scholars  were  collected  together  from 
diiBFerent  countries^  who  had  formed  private  so- 
cieties of  individuals  belonging  to  their  re- 
fipective  nations,  for  the  discussion  of  literary 
and  other  topics,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which 
.was  an  orator  or  president  The  French  scho- 
lars chose  Dolet  for  that  office  in  their  society ; 
and  he  commenced  it  with  a  discourse,  in 
vhich  he  complimented  the  French  in  general 
at  the  expence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Toulouse, 
whom  he  accused  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  ; 
because  their  parliament  had  on  some  occasion 
taken  umbrage  at  those  societies,  and  passed  an 
arret  to  prohibit  their  meetings.  This  discourse 
gave  rise  to  a  hterary  war  between  Dolet  and 
an  advocate  for  the  parliament,  in  which  the 
former  reiterated  his  accusation  with  such  free- 
dom and  asperity,  that  he  provoked  the  ven- 
geance of  the  parliament ;  and  after  being  igno- 
minio.usly  imprisoned  for  a  month,  was  ba- 
nished from  Toulouse.  Upon  this  event  Do- 
let retired  to  Lyons,  where  he  revenged  him- 
self upon  the  Toulousians  by  publishing  his 
discourses,  accompanied  with  some  bitter  verses 
against  the  persons  whom  he  considered  to  be 
principally  concerned  in  his  disgrace,  and  some 
other  pieces.  From  Lyons  he  went  to  Paris  in 
the  year  1534,  where  he  published  several  new 
works,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Lyons  in 
1536.  The  reputation  which  he  acquired 
by  his  different  productions,  while  it  secured  to 
him  the  respect  and  friendship  of  many  literary 
men  of  eminence  among  foreigners  as  well  as 
in  his  own  country,  exposed  him  to  the  envy 
of  others,  who,  in  their  reflections  on  his  cha- 
racter, and  censures  on  his  works,  were  acri- 
monious, abusive,  and  malignant.  Dolet's  spi- 
rit and  pride,  however,  would  not  permit  him 
to  spare  them  in  return;  and  the  castigation 
which  he  bestowed  upon  them  was  often  severe 
and  indignant  in  the  extreme.  By  being  fre- 
quently engaged  in  such  contests,  he  provoked 
many  enemies,  some  of  whom  were  furious  in 
in  their  expressions  of  resentment  and  hatred. 
Against  the  attack  of  one  of  these,  most  pro- 
bably, he  had  to  defend  his  life,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  last  mentioned;* when,  hav- 
ing killed  his  antagonist,  he  was  obliged  to  ab- 
scond, to  avoid  being  seized  and  committed  to 
prison.  In  tLIi  emergency  he  fled  tolParis,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  clemency  of  Francis  L  the 
7.ealous  patron  of  letters  and  learned  men, 
from  whom  he  received  his  pardon.  Being 
thus  enabled  to  return  in  security  to  Lyons,  he 
commenced  printer  and  bookseller  in  that  city, 


where  he  appears  to  have  spent  an  active  and 
studiQUS  life  for  some  years.  By  his  labours 
the  interests  of  literature  were  much  benefited; 
the  study  of  the  Latin  language  in  particular, 
in  Ciceronian  purity,  was  considerably  pro- 
moted, and  his  native  tongue  improved  and 
polished.  But  his'  enemies  were  unrelenting 
in  their  animosity  towards  him,  which,  by  his 
own  indis(:retioH,  be  furnished  them  with  va- 
riojus  opportunities  of  indulging.  He  appears 
openly  to  have  avowed  lax,  if  not  infidel,  no- 
tions respecting  religion,  and  to  have  excite.d 
the  hatred  of  the  monks  in  that  supersti- 
tious age,  by  exposing  and  ridiculing  their 
impostures.  The  consequence  was,  that  he 
was  more  than  once  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison ;  whence  he  was  delivered,  and  preserved 
for  a  time  from  a  severer  fate,  by  tfie  great  in- 
terest which  men  of  learning  and  rank  exerted 
on  his  behalf.  On  one  occasion  the  learned  ec- 
clesiastic, Peter  du  Chatel,  obtained  his  release, 
upon  Dolet's  engaging  to  observe  the  faith  and 
manners  of  a  good  catholic.  But  he  did  not 
keep  his  word;  and  his  enemies,  who  were 
watchful  to  take  advantage  against  him,  ob- 
tained an  order  for  his  behig  again  imprisoned, 
in  the  year  1544.  After  escaping  from  con- 
finement, and  taking  refuge  in  Piedmont,  he  ap- 
pears in  a  short  time  to  have  returned  into  France, 
where,  in  the  year  1545*  he  was  arrested,  and 
sent  to  Paris.  His  friends  at  this  time  seem  to 
have  been  deterred  from  appearing  in  his  de- 
fence, so  that  he  was  abandoned,  to  the  fury  of 
the  inquisitors.  In  their  unjust  and  merciless 
court  he  was  convicted  of  atheism,  and  con- 
demned to  be  burnt ;  which  sentence  was  car-, 
ried  into  execution  in  1546,  when  he  was  only 
thirty-seven  years  of  age.  .  .The  following  are 
the  titles  of  the  most  curious  or  important  of 
his  numerous  works :  "  Stephani  Doleti  Ora- 
tiones  dux  in  Tholosanos,  &c."  8vo. ;  "  Dia- 
logus  dc  Imitalione  Ciceroniana,  adversus  De- 
siderium  Erasmum,  &c."  4to.  1535;  "  Com- 
mentariorqm  Lingux  Latinae,  Tomi  duo,"  folio, 
1536  and  1538;  "  De  Re  Navali  Liber,  &c.'* 
4to.  1537;  "  Stephani  Doleti  Galli  Aurelii 
Carminum,  Libri  quatuor,"  4to.  1538;  "  Ge-^ 
nethliacum  Claudii  Doleti,  Stephani  Filii,  Liber 
Vitae  cpmmuni  in  primis  utilis  &  necessarius, 
Autore  Patre,"  410.  1539;  "  Formula  Lati- 
narum  Locutionum  Illustriorum,  in  tres  Partes 
divisge,  &c."  folio,  1539;  "  Francisci  Valesi, 
Gallorum  Regis,  Fatomm,  Libri  tres,  Carmi- 
nibus  Latinis  conscripti,"  4to.  1539;  "  Ob- 
servationes  in  Tercntii  Andriam  &  Eunuchum,** 
Bvo.  1540;  "  Liber  de  Imilatione  Ciceroniana, 
adversus  Floiidum  Sabinum,  &c."  4to.  1540  ; 
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**On  the  best  Method  of  translating  one  Language 
into  another,  on  the  Punctuation  of  the  French 
Language,  and  on  its  Accents,*'  8vo.  15405 
"  Libri  Trcs  de  Legato,  dc  Immunitate  Lega- 
torum,  &  de  Joannis  Langiachi  Lcmoviensis 
Eplscopi  Legationibus,"  410.  1541  ;  "  Epistles 
and  Gospels  for  Fifty-two  Sundays,  commenc- 
ing with  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  with  short 
-  and  ureful  Expositions  of  the  same,"  8vo. 
1541  ;  "  Tlie  Manual  of  a  Christian  Soldier," 
and  "  The  true  Method  of  Catholic  Confes- 
sion," both  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Eras- 
mus, in  i2mo.  15425  "The  Paraphrase  of 
John  Campanus  on  the  Psalms^  of  David,  and 
die  Ecclesiastes  of  Solomon,  translated  into 
French,^'  i2mo.  1542;  "  Two  Dialogues  of 
Plato,  on  the  Miseries  of  Human  Life,  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  &c.  translated  into 
French,"  i6mo.  1544,  the  first  of  which  is 
improperly  ascribed  to  that  philosopher;  to- 
gether with  translations  of  **  Cicero's  Tuscu- 
hn  Questions,"  and  his  "  Familiar  Epistles," 
and  an  entertaining  collection  of  letters  in 
French  verse,  under  the  title  of  "  Second 
Enfer  d'Etienne  Dolet,*'  8vo.  1544.  Moreri. 
Eajle.     Nouv.  Did.  Hist.—M. 

DOM  AT,  John,  an  eminent  f  rench  lawyer, 
was  born  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  in  1625. 
He  was  educated  under  the  direction  of  his 
great  uncle,  the  learned  Jesuit  Sirmond,  who 
sent  him  to  the  college  of  Clermont  in  Paris. 
There  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  the 
quickness  of  his  parts,  and  variety  of  his  attain- 
ments.  *  He  afterwiards  studied  the  law  at 
Bourges,  and  then  entered  at  the  bar,  and 
pleaded  with  great  reputation  for  several  years. 
He  was  intimately  connected  with  the  celebrat- 
ed Pascal,  with  whom  he  frequently  conversed 
both  on  mathematical' and  religious  topics.  He 
attended  that  great  man  on  his  death-bed,  and 
was  entrusted  with  some  of  his  most  secret 
papers.  About  his  thirtieth  year  he  obtained 
the  office  of  king's  advocate  in  the  presidial 
court  of  Clermont,  which  place  he  occupied  for 
near  thirty  y^ars.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
the  firmness,  and  even  the  rigour,  with  whicn 
he  exercised  his  office,  equally  proof  against 
pecuniary  offin-s,  and  against  the  menaces  which 
were  employed  by  some  of  the  noblesse  whose 
abuse  of  authority  he  had  opposed.  He  was* 
entrusted  with  many  important  affairs  by  the 
province,  which  he  conducted  with  great 
ability.  He  was  particularly  zealous  for  th« 
interests  of  the  poor,  and  attentive  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  hospitals.  Perceiving  the  confu- 
sion prevailing  in  the  laws,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  systematic  development  of  their  princi- 

VOL.  III. 


pies,  at  first  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  his- 
own  children  ;  but  the  approbation  which  his 
labours  received  from  some  of  the  first  magis- 
strates,  and  the  consequent  orders  of  the  king 
(Lewis  XIV.),  engaged  him  to  pursue  his  plan 
at  large,  for  which  purpose  he  removed  to 
Paris.  The  result  was  his  work  entitled  "  Les 
Loix  Civiles  dans  Icur  Ordre  naturcl,"  which 
appe?rcd  in  1 694,  in  three  volumes,  4to.  fol- 
lowed, after  his  death,  by  three  more  volumes 
on  public  law,  &c.  It  is  a  performance  highly 
esteemed  for  the  justness  of  its  principles,  and  . 
the  clearness  of  its  method,  and  has  perhaps 
never  been  excelled  as  a  scientific  work.  Domat 
died  at  Paris  in  1696,  in  circumstances  much 
inferior  to  his  deserts.  An  improved  edition, 
of  his  book,  with  a  supplement  by  M.  de  Jouy, 
appeared  in  1777,  in  folio.  Moreru  Nouv,- 
Diet.  Hist.—h, 

DOMENICHINO,  is  the  name,  among  ar- 
tists, of  DoMENico  Zampiert,  a  painter  of 
great  eminence,  born  at  Bologna  in  1581.  His 
father  designed  him  for  trade,  but  the  extraor- 
dinary turn  h^  manifested  towards  drawing 
caused  him  to  be  sent  to  the  school  first  of 
Calvart,  and  afterwards  of  the  Carracci. 
Though  extremely  young,  he  carried  off*  all  the 
academical  prizes.  He  worked  apart  from  the* 
other  pupils,  and  studied  while  they  amused 
themselves.  He  was  very  slow  in  his  perform- 
ances, and  long  meditated  before  he  set  to 
work  ;  whence  his  comrades  named  him  the  ox 
of  painting.  **  This  ox,"  said  Annibal  Carracci, 
"  tills  a  fruitful  field,  which  will  one  day 
nourish  the  art."  Domenichino  contracted  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Albano,  which  was 
attended  with  emulation  without  jealousy.  Un- 
able to  remain  long  apart  from  hfs  friend,  after 
passing  some' time  at  Parma,  he  joined  Albano 
at  Rome,  who  lodg€<l  him  in  his  house,  and* 
for  two  years  defrayed  his  expences.  Domeni- 
chino painted  several  pieces  for  his  protector 
cardinal  Agucchi.  He  frequently  visited -An- 
nibal Carracci,  then  employed  in  the  Farnese 
gallery.  Annibal  was  glad  ta  bring  him  for- 
wards as  a  rival  to  Guido,  of  whose  rising  re- 
putation he  was  jealous.  He  procured  for 
Domenichino  the  execution  of  one  of  the  two 
great  pictures  for  the  church  of  St.  Gregory, 
which  had  been  promised  to  Guido.  The  sub- 
ject was  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew;  and 
while  he  was  painting  it,  Annibal  surprised  him 
putting  on  a  strong  expression  of  rage,  as  he 
was  sketching  the  figure  of  the  soldier  who 
threatens  the  saint.  Annibal  embraced  him, 
and  cried,  "  You  have  given  me  a  valuable 
lesson."  He  probably  meant,  that  of  an  artist's 
31 
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assuming  for  a  time  the  passion  lie  was  medi- 
tating to  express — a  practice  usual  to  Domeni- 
chino,  who,  while  working  by  himself,  was 
heard  to  laugh,  to  weep,  to  talk  loud,  so  that  a 
stranger  would  have  taken  him  for  a  lunatic. 
The  efFcct,  however,  was,  that  no  one  surpassed 
him  in  lively  and  natural  expression.  He  painted 
for  cardinal  Aldobrandini  at  Frescati,  the  history 
of  Apollo  in  ten  frescoes,  which  were  much 
admired.  His  comtiiunion  of  St.  Jerom  in  the 
church  della  Carita<  has  been  reckoned  by  great 
judges  the  next  piece  in  merit  to  tlie  Transfi- 
guration of  Raphael.  He  received  for  it, 
however,  no  more  than  fifty  scudi.  Though 
he  was  a  modest  and  inoffensive  man,  his  su- 
perior merit  perpetually  raised  him  enemies 
who  rendered  his  life  uneasy*  He  left  Rome, 
and  went  to  Tano,  and  thence  to  his  native  city 
of  Bologna,  where  he  employed  two  years  on 
his  famous  picture  of  the  Rosary.  He  mar- 
ried there  an  amiable  woman,  who  served  him 
for  a  model  in  all  his-  subsequent  works.  He 
was  afterwards  recalled  to  Rome  by  Gregory 
XV.  who  created  him  his  first  painter,  and 
architect  of  the  Vatican.  There  he  met  with 
many  rivals  and  enemies,  who,  after  the  pope's 
^eath,  deprived  him  of  his  post  at  the  Vatican. 
Through  chagrin  he  was  induced  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  Naples  in  1629,  ^^  paint  the 
chapel  of  St.  Januarius.  At  that  city  he  found 
more  rancorous  jealousy  than  elsewhere.  Un- 
able to  endure  the  treatment  he  experiebced, 
he  fled  secretly  from  Naples  with  one  of  his 
pupils,  leayiug  bis  wi£e  and  daughter,  wha 
-were  not  suffered  to  follow  him.  He  went  to 
^ome  and  remained  there,  till  his  peace  was 
made  with  the  Neapolitans,  after  which  he  re- 
turned thither  to  finish  liis  works.  He  was 
occupied  three  years  about  the  cupola  of  the 
chapel,  but  so  many  ill  offices  were  done  to 
him,  diat  his  mind  became  affected.  He  was 
in  continual  dread  of  poison,  and  at  length 
would  not  trust  even  his  wife  to  prepare  his 
food,  but  dressed  it  with  his  own  hand,  and 
changed  the  articles  every  day.  He  died  in 
1641,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and  was  interred  at 
the  cathedral  of  Naples.  Domenichino  was  a 
great  student  of  nature.  Whenever  he  ob- 
served any  thing  particular  in  action  or  demean- 
our he  hastened  home  to  copy  it.  He  was 
extremely  assiduous  in  making  designs,  sketches, 
and  models  of  his  works,  so  that  when  finished, 
his  recompense  was  very  disportioned  to  the 
time  employed.  He  undertood  all  the  parts  of 
his  art,  but  produced  nothing  excellent  without 
fitudy  and  labour.  He  always  walked  wrapt  in 
a  mantle,  with  the  air  of  a  philosopher  i  and 


meditated  much  on  the  subjects  he  undertook. 
Being  once  reproached  by  the  fathers  deUa 
Valle,  tliat  he  had  done  nothing  for  six  months 
to  a  piece  on  which  they  had  employed  him, 
he  replied,  *^  I  have  been  working  for  you  all 
tliis  time,  though  you  did  not  see  me ;  I  have 
been  painting  more  with  my  mind  than  with 
my  pencil."  Hence  no  painter  gave  his  pieces 
more  of  the  proprieties  belonging  to  tlie  sub- 
ject. His  designs  are  correct,  and  he  succeeded 
equally  in  the  grand  and  the  tender.  His  slow- 
ness gave  somewhat  of  heaviness  to  his  touch  ; 
and  his  oil-paintbigs  have  a  degree  of  dryness 
from  which  his  frescoes  are  exempt.  The 
principal  of  his  works  are  found  in  the  churches 
of  Rome  ;  and  his  easel  paintings  are  in  various 
collections.  Near  fifty  of  his  pieces  have  been 
engraved.     D^Argenville.     Tiraboschi.^^A^ 

DOMINIC  DE  Guzman,  a  saint  in  the  Ro« 
man  calendar,  founder  of  the  order  of  preaching 
friara»  and  notorious  for  being  one  of  the  first 
and  most  active  members  of  the  horrible  tribu- 
nal of  the-  inquisition,  was  bom  at  Calarvega, 
a  small  town  in  the  diocese  of  Osma  in  Old 
Castile,  in  the  year  1 1 70.  His  collegiate  stu- 
dies he  prosecuted  at  the  university  of  Palentiai 
after  which  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  receiv- 
ed the  appointments  of  canon,  archdeacon,  and 
sub-prior  of  the  church  of  Osma.  The  zeal 
which  he  early  discovered  for  suppressing 
heresy,  and  for  fnaintaining  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  papal  church,  pointed  him  out 
as  a  fit  person  to  be  employed  on  various  misr 
sions  in  Galicia,  Arragon,  and  Castile  :  but  he 
had  afterwards  a  wider  field  for  its  exercise. 
Having  accompanied  his  bishop  into  France,  to 
attend  a  princess  who  was  promised  in  mar- 
riage to  a  son  of  Alphonsus  king  of  Spaii\,. 
and  being  released  by  her  death  from  the  im « 
mediate  design  of  that  embassy,  he  felt  an 
eager  desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  employ- 
ment of  converting  infidels,  or  reclaiming 
heretics  to  the  catholic  faith.  Under  this  im- 
pression he  went  to  Rome,  and  ofEered  his 
services  to  the  pope,  who  appointed  him  to  a 
mission  among  the  Albigenses,  in  the  south  of 
France,  wha  had  withdrawn  from  the  dominion 
of  the  papal  see,  and  renounced  both  its  com- 
munion and  its  doctrines^  That  employment 
was  perfectly  congenial  to  his  wishes.  With 
indefatigable  zeal  he  laboured  by  preaching  to 
convince  them  of  the  errors  of  their  creed,  and, 
when  his  arguments  were  found  unsuccessful, 
called  to  his  aid  the  secular  power,  and  made 
use  of  the  terrors  of  military  execution,  and 
every  species  of  persecuting  cruelty,  to  bring 
back  the  wandering  sheep  into  the  fold  of  the 
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church.  By  these  means  he  is  reported  to  have 
made  a  multitude  of  converts  to  the  Roman 
fuith,  and  obtained  such  credit  with  the  pope, 
that  he  was  appointed  inquisitor  of  Languedoc- 
111  is  new  office,  created  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
quiring after  and  extirpating  heresy,  and  armed 
with  the  most  extensive  powers  by  the  papal 
authority,  engaged  Dominic  to  still  greater 
activity  against  the  Albigenses,  whom  he  incit- 
ed the  catholics  to  destroy  with  fire  and  sword, 
by  promising  picn.uy  indulgences  to  all  who 
should  engage  in  that  murderous  work.  In  the 
most  faithful  historians  of  the  times  the  reader 
will  find  accounts  of  such  actions  perpetrated 
or  countenanced  by  his  authority,  as  will  strike 
his  mind  with  horror,  and  such  as  must  trans- 
mit the  name  of  Dominic  to  posterity  coupled 
with  infamy  and  execration.  It  was  while  he 
continued  in  Languedoc  that  Dominic  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  order  of  preaching  friars, 
which  was  established  by  a  bull  of  pope  llono- 
rius  III.  in  year  1217,  That  order,  of  which 
he  was  the  first  general,  and  which  is  most 
commonly  called  after  his  name,  soon  spread 
into  every  part  of  the  catholic  world,  and,  be- 
fore the  events  of  late  years  which  have  de- 
stroyed numberless  monastic  institutions,  con- 
sisted of  forty-five  provinces,  of  which  eleven 
were  in  different  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  besides  twelve  particular  congrega- 
tions or  reforms,  governed  by  vicars-general. 
The  members  of  it,  together  with  the  Francis- 
cans, before  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  were 
the  very  soul  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  authors 
or  directors  of  every  great  and  important 
event  both  in  the  religious  and  political  world. 
The  office  which  Dominic  filled  at  the  head  of 
!iis  order  occasioning  his  resid(Mice  at  Rome,  he 
persuaded  the  pope  to  create  a  new  employ- 
ment for  him  under  the  title  of  reader  of  the 
holy  p{ilacey  which  after  his  time  became  a  place 
of  considerable  distinction,  under  the  title  of 
^nnster  of  the-  holy  palace.  Tlie  original  object  of 
that  employment  was  to  officiate  as  a  public 
interpreter  of  the  scriptures,  and  to  examine 
all  new  books  j  and  the  honour  of  filling  it  was 
confined  to  the  order  which  Dominic  establish- 
eiU  He  commenced  his  services  in  it  by  pub- 
licly expounding  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul :  but 
tlicy  were  not  of  long  continuance,  since  he 
died  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1221.  Fourteen 
years  after  his  death  he  was  canonised  by  pope 
Gregory  IX.  MorerL  Nouv.  Diet,  Hut.  2Ju 
Pin.  Mosheim^s  Hist.  EcvL-^M. 

DOMINIS,  Mark  Anthony  de,  a  learned 
Italian  prelate  in  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginningof 
^  seventeenth  century,  who  I'cndered  himself 


remarkable  by  the  vacillation  of  his  religious 
opinions,  was  a  descendant  of  a  family  of  rank 
at  Arba,  a  town  in  what  w^s  formerly  Vene- 
tian Djlmatia.  After  being  educated  fpr  some 
time  in  the  Illyrian  college  at  Loretto,  he  went 
for  farther  improvement  to  the  university  of 
Padua,  where  he  made  distinguished  profit 
ciency  in  the  different  branches  oip  learning  and 
science.  When  young  he  entered  into  the 
society  of  Jesuits,  by  whom  he  was  employed 
as  a  tutor  in  some  of  the  most  celebrated  col- 
leges belonging  to  the  order,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  belles-lettres,  philosophy,  and  mathe- 
matics. The  manner  in  which  he  acquitted 
himself  reflected  credit  on  the  discernment  of 
those  who  had  selected  him  for  the  office,  and 
redounded  considerably  to  his  own  reputation. 
But  after  he  had  continued  with  the  Jesuits 
about  twenty  yeais^  he  grew  weary  of  the  con- 
finement and  subordination  \^hich  their  regula- 
tions required.  That  he  might  quit  their  con- 
nection with  honour,  however,  he  obtained, 
tlirough  the  interest  of  his  friends  with  the  em- 
peror Rodolph,  a  nomination  to  the  bishopric  of 
Segni  in  Dalmatia.  Finding,  after  some  time, 
his  situation  in  that  see  rendered  unpleasant  by 
some  quarrels  in  which  he  was  involved  with 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  he  solicited  the  senate 
of  Venice  to  be  appointed  to  the  vacant  arch- 
bishopric of  Spalato,  the  capital  of  Dalmatia, 
and  succeeded  in  his  application-  Some  of  his 
earliest  labours  in  this  new  situation  were  con- 
secrated to  the  service,  of  his  benefactors, 
whom,  with  much  learning,  ingenuity,  and 
boldness,  he  defended  in  their  dispute  with 
pope  Paul  V.  who  had  issued  an  interdict 
against  the  republic.  His  writings  on  this 
subject  were  censured  by  the  inquisition ;  but 
lie  was  safe  from  their  power^  and  replied  to 
their  censures  by  a  spirited  kind  of  manifesto, 
written  in  the  Latin  language.  The  .disgust 
■which  on  this  occasion  he  felt  at  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court  of  Rome,  led  him  to  examine 
more  closely  than  he  had  before  done  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  church ;  the  result 
of  which  was  a  determination  to  break  off  h.\^ 
communion  with  the  catholics,  and  to  declare 
himself  a  protestant.  He  appears  to  have  en- 
tered into  the  views  of  many  learned  men  of 
that  day,  who  conceived  that  an  union  might 
be  effected  between  the  protestants  and  catlio^ 
lies,  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  abuses  and  super- 
stitions on  the  part  of  the  latter;  and  resolved  to 
withdraw  to  some  country  where  he  might 
offer  his  plans  for  that  purpose,  and  publish  a 
work  which  he  had  drawn  up  against  the  claims 
and  corruptions  of  the  papal  see,  with  freedom 
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and  security.  With  this  design  he  resigned 
liis  archbishopric  in  f.wour  of  a  relation,  and 
spent  some  time  at  Venice,  for  the  sake  of  en- 
joying the  conversation  and  advice  of  his 
friend,  the  celebrated  father  Paul.  In  that  city 
he  became  acquainted  with  Dr;  afterwards 
bishop  Bedel,  who  was  chaplain  to  sir  Henry 
"Wotton,  the  English  embassador  to  the  repub- 
lic ;  by  whom  he  was  assisted  in  correcting 
some  errors  and  mistakes  in  his  writings,  and 
who,  probably,  engaged  him  to  fix  upon  Eng- 
land as  his  asylum.  To  that  country  he  re- 
moved in  the  year  1616 ;  where  he  was  received 
with  great  respect  by  all  ranks,  and  preached 
and  wrote  againsf  the  church  of  Rome  with  all 
the  zeal  of  a  new  co/ivert.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival he  published  a  long  Latin  letter  addressed 
to  all  the  bishops  of  the  christian  church,- ex- 
plaining the  reasons  which  had  compelled  him 
to  quit  his  dfocesej  which  went  through  several 
editions,  and  was  translated  into  different  lan- 
guages. But  the  principal  production  which  he 
-published  in  this  country  was  thegrand  work  which 
he  had  for  some  time  been  preparing,  intended 
to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  foundations  of  the 
papal  power  and  dominion,  entitled  "  M.  Ant. 
de  Dominis  de  Republica  Ecclesiastica,  Libri 
X."  in  three  volumes  folio,  which  "made  their 
appearance  in  the  years  161 7  and  1620.  It  is 
a  work  of  great  erudition  and  ingenuity,  and 
was  received  with  much  applause  by  the  pro- 
testant  world,  while,  as  might  be  expected,  it 
was  strongly  condemned  by  the  catholics, 
among  whom  the  faculties  of  theology  at. Paris 
and  CoTogne  employed  themselves  in  issuing 
publications  lo  counteract  its  effects.  M.  de 
Dominis  is  also  said  to  have  been  principally 
concerned  in  the  publication  of  father  PauFs 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  ap- 
peared at  London  in  the  year  16 19.  In  reward 
of  his  learning,  and  as  some  compensation  for 
the  sacrifices  which  he  had  made,  he  vvas  pre- 
ferred by  king  James  to  the  mastership  of  the 
Savoy,  and  the  deanery  of  Windsor.  But  he 
is  reported  to  have  been  disappointed  in  the 
expectations  which  he  had  formed  of  higher 
preferments  among  the  protcstants.  And  he  is 
also  reported  to  have  discovered  marks  of 
avarice  and  ambition,  and  other  proofs  of  an 
unworthy  and  unsettled  disposition,  which 
tended  greatly  to  lessen  the  esteem  in  which  he 
had  been  at  first  held  by  his  English  friends. 
The  catholic  writers  say,  that  he  was  so  stung, 
with  remorse  in  reflecting  upon  his  apostacy, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  make  all  the  reparation  in 
his  power  for  the  crime  which  he  had  committed, 
by.  embracing  an  early  opportunity  of  returning 


into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church^  Be 
the  truth  what  it  may,  his  known  fickleness  of 
mind  induced  couQt  Gondemar,  the  Spanish 
embassador,  to  invite  him  in  the  name  of  pope 
Gregory  XV.  who  had  been  formerly  his  friend 
and  fellow  student,  to  return  to  Rome  and 
abjure  his  heresy,  under  solemn  promises  of 
safety  and  the  kindest  reception.  Some  writers 
also  say,  that  he  gave  him  assurances  of  being 
rewardetl  for  such  a  service  to  the  catholic 
cause  by  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  flattered  him 
with  the  prospect  of  a  situation  in  which  the 
pope  would  gladly  avail  himself  of  his  advice 
in  conducting  his  affairs,  and  make  use  of  his 
talents  and  experience  to  introduce  important 
reformiii-ions  into  the  church.  The  snare  was 
so  artfully  laid  that  he  easily  fell  into  it,  and» 
after  renouncing  the  protestant  religion,  de- 
parted for  Rome,  in  the  year  1622.  In  that 
city  he  solemnly  abjured  his  heretical  errors, 
and  asked  pardon  in  a  public  consistory  for  the 
apostacv  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  He 
also  published  an  acknowledgment  to  the  world 
at  large  of  the  criminality  of  his  conduct  in 
abandoning  the  catholic  communion,  and  ex- 

Elained  the  motives  which  had  again  recalled 
im  to  it,  in  a  treatise  entitled  '^  Marcus  An- 
toninus de  Dominis  Archiepiscopus  Spalatensis 
sui  reditus  ex  Anglia  concilium  exponit.^'  But 
though  he  was  at  first  well  received  at  Rome, 
he  was  not  admitted  into  confidence  by  the 
pope,,  and  saw  no  prospect  of  the  advance- 
ment which  he  had  been  promised  in  the 
church. '  These  circumstances  are  said  to  have 
operated  so  powerfully  upon  his  unsteady  mind, 
.  that  he  was  led  sometimes  to  make  use  of  ex- 
pressions which  excited  a  suspicion  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  conversion  5  and  letters  arc 
stated  to  have  been  intercepted,  written  by  him 
to  some  of  his  connections  in  England,  in 
which  he  declared  his  repentance  for  the  step 
which  he  had  taken.  It  was  determined,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  not  be  indulged  with  an- 
other opportunity  of  joining  the  protcstants ; 
and  he  was  accordingly,  by  order  of  pope 
Urban  VIII.  committed  prisoner  to  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  died,  of  poison  say 
some  catholic  writers,  in  1625,  in  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  Some  time  after  his 
death  his  body  was  dug  up  out  of  his  ^rave, 
and  burnt,  together  with  his  writings,  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  Inquisition.  Besides  the  works 
already  noticed,  he  was  the  author  of  '^  De 
Radiis  Visus  &  Lucis  in  Vitris  petspectivis  & 
Iride  Tractatus."  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  his 
Optics  has  complimented  the  author  of  this 
treatise,  as  being  the  first  person  who  explained 
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the  phenomenon  of  the  colours  of  the  rainbow 
upon  just  principles-  The  abbe  Boscovich, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  weight  of  that 
great  man's  testimony,  is  unwilling  to  award  to 
M,  de  Dominis  the  full  honour  of  that  disco- 
very. After  a  diligent  examination  of  the 
treatise  De  Radiis,  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  author  has  indeed  pointed  out  the  me- 
thod in  which  the  phenomenon  may  be.  explain- 
ed, without  explaining  it  himself ;  that  the  first 
who  made  any  real  progress  in  the  explanation 
was  the  illustrious  Descartes  j  and  that  to  the 
immortal  Newton  must  be  ascribed  its  clear  and 
satisfactory  completion.  AforerL  Nouv,  Did, 
Hist.  Latidts  Hist,  de  la  Lit.  (TJtalie,  vol.  T. 
Rapin's  Hist.  Eng.  vol.  H. — M. 

DOMITI  AN  (TiTus  Fl  avius  Domiti  anus), 
Roman  emperor,  second  son  of  Vespasian, 
was  born  in  Rome  A.D.  51.  He  was  with  his 
uncle  Sabinus  when  Vitellius  was  declared 
emperor ;  and  retiring  with  him  to  the  capitol, 
he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  when  that 
fortress  was  stormed  and  burnt  dt)wn  by  the 
troops  of  Vitellius.  Upon  the  death  of  that 
emperor  he  was  saluted  Csesar,  and  soon  after 
was  created  prwtor  with  consular  authority. 
His  first  appearance  in  the  senate  was  modest 
and  suitable  to  his  youth  \  but  he  soon  acquired 
a  taste  for  that  licence  of  conduct  which  his 
near  relationship  to  the  throne  permitted.  He 
gave  himself  up  to  infamous  pleasures,  de- 
bauched manied  women,  and  from  j£lius 
Lamia,  a  man  of  rank,  took  away  his  wife 
Domitia  Longina,  daughter  of  Corbulo,  and 
made  her  first  his  mistress,  and  afterwards  his 
wife.  He  was  so  lavish  in  his  appointments, 
that  he  gave  away  in  one  day  twenty  posts,  so 
that  his  father  humourously  thanked  him  for 
not  making  a  pew  emperor.  A  jealousy  of  the 
glory  his  brother  Titus  had  acquired  in  the 
Jewish  war,  induced  Domitian  to  desire  the 
command  against  Civilis  in  Gaul.  Mucianus, 
to  whom  the  chief  authority  at  Rome  was  en- 
trusted, endeavoured  to  divert  the  young  prince 
from  this  intention ;  but  finding  this  impracti- 
cable, he  resolved  to  accompany  him.  They 
proceeded  into  Gaul;  when,  news  arriving  of 
the  successes  obtained  against  the  enemy  by 
Cerealis,  Mucianus  persuaded  Domitian  to  re- 
main at  Lyons.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  prince 
privately  attempted  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of 
Cerealis,  and  induce  him  to  resign  the  army  to 
him  ;  but  as  this  could  only  be  a  rash  scheme 
of  juvenile  ambition,  the  commander  eluded 
his  request.  Perceiving  the  path  of  greatness 
thus  closed  against  him,  Domitian  affected  a 
jelish  for  private  life  and  retirement.    He  re- 


nounced even  the  distinctions  belonging  to  his 
rank,  cultivated  letters,  and  composed  verses, 
which  obtained  great  applause  from  the  adula- 
tion of  the  times.  On  the  arrival  of  Vespasian 
from  the  East,  he  met  with  an  unfavourable 
reception  from  his  father,  who  distrusted  his 
character ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  of  little 
consequence  during  that  reign.  At  the  death 
of  Vespasian,  Domitian  is  supposed  to  have 
had  a  design  of  supplanting  his  brother  Titus 
in  the  succession,  or  at  least  of  forcing  him  to 
declare  him  partner  in  the  empire,  but  it  proved 
abortive.  He  did  not  cease,  however,  secretly 
to  solicit  the  armies  to  a  revolt.  Titus  was  no 
stranger  to  his  practices,  bat  tried  to  mollify 
him  by  fraternal  treatment.  He  made  him  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship  *,  and,  being  himself 
w:ithout  heirs,  gave  him  the  assurance  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne  in  his  turn.  Some  writ-* 
ers  have  related,  that  Domitian  was  suspected 
of  having  hastened  this  period  by  giving  his 
brother  poison*,  but  the  circumstances  of  Titus's 
death  render  the  suspicion  improbable. 

He  was  proclaimed  emperor  immediately 
upon  his  brother's  decease,  A.D.  8r,  at  the  age 
of  thirty.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  be- 
trayed no  other  vice  than  that  of  vanity,  shewn 
in  a  puerile  aecumulation  of  honours  and  the 
parade  of  state.  He  even  performed  some. acts 
of  humanity  and  generosity  which  were  vrorthy 
of  the  best  of  princes.  He  made  wholesome 
laws,  and  tKsplayed  a  rigorous  attention  to  the 
reformation  of  manners.  His  passion  for 
raising  sumptuous  buildings  soon  deviated  into 
excess,  and  he  multiplied  statues  of  himself 
through  the  empire  to  a  prodigious  number. 
In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  made  an 
unprovoked  expedition  again«t  the  Gerniiwi 
nation  of  Catti,  .laid  waste  their  borders,  took 
a  few  captives  ;  and  then,  receiving  intelligence 
that  they  were  collecting  their  forces,  made  a 
hasty  retreat.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
claimed  all  the  honours  of  a  conqueror,  and  had 
a  triumph  decreed  him  by  the  senate,  in  which 
hired  slaves  personated  Germ.an  prisoners.  Soon 
afteV,  the  king  of  Cherusci,  being  expelled  by 
the  Catti,  applied  to  Domitian  for  aid,  but  he 
was  so  much  in  awe  of  that  warlike  people, 
that  he  declined  granting  it.  Excessive  vanity, 
joined  to  timidity,  and  a  cold  unfeeling  cruelty, 
soon  marked  his  character,  and  rendered  him 
one  of  the  most  detestable  of  the  tyrants  who 
ruled  the  Roman  world.  -  He  imitated  the 
madness  of   Caligula   in  -  declaring   himself  a 

fod,  and  causing  temples  to  be  erected  to  his 
onour,  and  divine  worship  to  be  paid  him.     Xn 
the  works  of  the  poets  of  the  time  we  have  jtoo 
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fhsny  traces  of  this  utmost  degree  of  Impious 
flattery ;  and  the  licentious  Martial  offends  the 
reader  with  frequent  addresses  to  his  "  dominus 
deusque/'  lord  and  god.  His  su<;picions, 
which  were  augmented  by  a  superstitious  re- 
gard to  astrology,  caused  him  to  put  to  death 
numbers  of  senators  and  persons  of  the  first 
distinction.  Merit  and  popularity  were  sure 
to  excite  hrs  jealousy ;  and  those  whom  he 
forbore  to  put  to  death,  he  withdrew  from 
posts  of  command,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
excellent  Agricola  (see  his  lift-).  Of  the  public 
events  of  this  reign  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able was  the  war  with  the  Dacians,  which, 
after  several  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  was  termi- 
nated by  a  peace  with  their  king  Deccbalus 
(see  his  life).  This  treaty,  though  dishonour- 
able to  the  empire,  furnished  Domitian  with  an 
occasion  for  a  new  triumph,  and  the  surname  of 
Dacicus.  No  one,  in  reality,  could  be  less 
warlike  than  this  prince.  In  his  military  ex- 
peditions he  seldom  mounted  on  horseback, 
but  was  usually  carried  in  a  litter  with  a}l  the 
accompaniments  of  effeminate  luxury ;  and  by 
the  exactions  and  pillages  to  which  the  people 
in  the  line  of  his  march  were  subjected,  they 
dreaded  his  presence  no  less  than  that  of  the 
enemy.  From  his  jealousies  of  the  commanders, 
Jtnd  the  example  he  himself  gave,  discipline 
was  enervated,  and  licentiousness  encouraged 
in  the  armiesl  At  Rome,  his  chief  occupation 
was  the  celebration  of  games  and  solemn  festi- 
vah.  He'  was  the  institutor  of  the  games 
called  capitoline,  which  were  exhibited  qua- 
drienially  5  and  by.  anticipating  the  proper 
period,  he  assumed  the  honour  of  celebrating 
the  secular  games.  In  his  amphitheatrical 
shows  he  was  equally  profuse  and  cruel.  He 
dug  a  vast  lake  near  the  Tiber,  in  which  he 
caused  a  sea-iight  to  be  performed  by  a  number 
of  ships  amounting  to  two  real  fleets ;  and  a 
violent  shower  happening  during  the  represen- 


tation, he  would  not  suMr  any  of  the  specta- 
tors to  stir,  so  that  many  caught  diseases  of 
which  they  died.  He  exhibited  ghdiatorian 
combats  of*^  whole  armies  of  horse  and  foot ; 
and  women  were  suffered  to  enter  the  lists  in 
some  of  these  battles.  An  important  occur- 
rence of  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  was  the 
revolt  of  Antonius  Primus,  commander  of  the 
legions   on   the   Upper  Rhine.     It  excited   a 

frreat  alarm,  and  Domitian  himself,  taking  with 
lim  all  the  senate,  set  out  for  Germany  to  oppose 
him.  On  his  march  he  received  advice  of  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Antonius  *,  but  though  the 
rebellion  was  thus  speedily  suppressed,  it  made 
^n  in»preesion  upon  the  emperor's  mind  which 


exasperated  his  suspicious  ferocity.  He  made  the 
most  rigorous  enquiries  respecting  all  who  were 
the  most  remotely  implicated  in  the  design,  and 
inflicted  the  severest  punishments.  His  jea* 
lousy,  rnfw  fully  awakened,  raged  without  limits. 
Birth,  rank,  wealth,  talents,  and  especially  free- 
dom and  elevation  of  sentiment,  pointed  out 
victims  to  his  tyranny ;  and  some  of  the  most 
virtuous  and  dignified  characters  Rome  ever 
saw  were  the  sacrifices  of  this  unhappy  period. 
The  names  of  Helyidius  Priscus,  Hcrennius 
Senccio,  and  Arulenus  Rusticus,  are  comme- 
morated among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  suf- 
ferers, as  those  of  Bebius  Massa  and  Metius 
Carus  are  among  the  most  dangerous  and  de- 
testable of  informers — arid  never  did  that  class 
of  men  render  themselves  more  infamously  im- 
portant than  under  Domitian.  As  those  emi- 
nent victims  were  pupils  of  the  stoical  school 
of  philosophy,  their  condemnation  brought  on 
a  persecution  of  all  the  philosophers  by  profes- 
sion who  then  flourished  in  Italy.  A  decree 
was  issued  for  their  expulsion,  by  which  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  even  remote  de- 
serts, were  filled  with  such  men  as  Dio  Chry- 
sostom  and  Epictctus.  With  wisdom,  were 
likewise  banished  the  fine  arts  $  and  eloquence, 
having  no  topic  left  worthy  of  it§  powers,  was 
rendered  mute.  The  christian  religion  partook 
of  Domitian's  enmity  to  every  thing  excellent, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  distin- 
guished from  Judaism.  The  church  dates  its 
second  general  persecution  in  this  reign,  and  a 
cousin  of  Domitian,  Flavius  Clemens,  who  had 
been  his  partner  in  ^he  consulship,  is  reckoned 
among  the  martyrs.  The  senate  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  the  most  abject  slavery.  It  was 
made,  as  it  were,  an  accomplice  vnth  the  tyrant 
in  his  cruelties.  He  himself  watched  every 
word  and  look,  and  it  was  guilt  even  to  lament 
in  silence  over  the  public  miseries.  "  Under 
Domitian  (says  Tacitus,  Fit.  Agricol.Jy  it  was 
the  principal  part  of  our  wretchedness  to  be- 
hold and  to  be  beheld  :  when  our  sighs  were 
.  registered  -,  and  that  stern  countenance,  with 
its  settled  redness,  his  defence  against  shame, 
was  employed  in  noting  the  paleness  of  so  many 
bystanders." 

His  tyranny  at  length  began  to  be  exercised 
upon  his  own  household,  and  his  life  was  no 
longer  secure.  A  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him  by  his  officers  and  frecdmen,  head- 
ed by  the  empress  Domitia,.  for  whom  he  had 
at  different  times  displayed  equal  attachment 
and  aversion.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  suspi- 
cion  that  some  stroke  was  meditating  against 
him,  and  redoubled  his  cautions  on  that  ae« 
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tount ;  but  how  can  a  man,  wuliout  a  single 
friend,  protect  himself  against  domestic  foes  ? 
As  he  was  goitig  to  bathe  before  dinner,  his 
chamberlain,  Parthenius,  mtroduced  to  him 
one  Stephanus,  steward  to  Domitilla,  under 
pretence  of  his  having  something  of  great  im- 
portance to  communicate.  Stephanus  had  for 
some  days  worn  his  left  arm  in  a  sling,  as  if  it 
had  been  hurt,  which  had  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  of  concealing  a  dagger.  While 
the  emperor,  as  they  stood  together  apart  in 
his  chamber,  was  reading  a  paper  which  he 
gave  him,  Stephanus  plunged  the  dagger  in  his 
belly.  Domitian  had  strength  enough  to  seize 
him  and  tlirow  him  upon  che  ground^  at  the 
same  time  calling  to  a  boy  to  reach  him  his 
sword,  which  lay  under  his  pillow.  The  sword 
had  been  taken  away,  and  the  scabbard  only 
was  left ;  and  while  they  were  still  struggling^ 
the  other  conspirators  entered,  and,  with  many 
wounds,  dispatched  the  tyrant.  Domitian  was 
kiiied  A.D.  9^,  at  the  age  of  nearly  forty-five, 
after  a  reign  of  fifteen  y^ars.  His  body  was 
'  privately  buried  by  his  nurse,  and  all  the  monu- 
ments to  his  honour  were  destroyed  and  effaced 
by  order  of  the  senate.  In  him  terminated  the 
Flavian  line  of  emperors.  Suetonius,  Dio. 
Radius.     Univers.  Hist.    Crevier.—-A» 

DOMNUS,  or  Bonus,  pope,  the  first  of 
that  name,  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  chosen 
to  the  papal  chair  in  the  year  676,  on  the  death 
of  pope  Deusdedit.  nis  short  pontificate, 
which  terminated  in  less  than  eighteen  months, 
was  not  distinguished  by  any  event  sufficiently 
memorable  to  be  particularised  by  us,  excepting 
the  final  subjugation  of  the  church  of  Ravenna 
to  that  of  Rome,  after  a  long  struggle  in  main- 
tenance of  its  independence.  It  should  seem 
that  either  the  timidity  or  corruption  of  Thco- 
dorus,  bishop  of  Ravenna,  was  the  means  of 
bringing  that  see  under  the  papal  jurisdiction, 
Flatifut  de  Vit.  Pont.     Moreri,     Bcwer.-^M. 

DOMNUS,  or  Donus,  pope,  the  second  of 
the  name,  was  also  a  native  of  Rome,  and 
chosen  bishop  on  the  death  of  pope  Benedict 
VL  in  the  year  974.  He  died,  most  probably, 
in  the  same  year ;  and  has  this  testimony  re- 
corded concerning  his  character,  that  though 
there  was  nothing  done  by  him  worthy  of  high 
praise,  yet  he  was  never  charged  with  any  in- 
justice or  dishonourable  action.  Flatina.  Mo^ 
rtri.     Bower.-  M. 

DONATELLO,  or  Donato,  one  of  the 
principal  revivers  of  sculpture  in  Italy,  was 
born  of  poor  pai^ents  at  Florence  in  1383.  He 
was  patronised  by  a  citizen  named  Martclli, 
who  sent  him  to  learn  design  under  Lorenzo 


de  BiccU    Such  was  his^  application,  that  be 
acquired  the  principles  which  made  him  an  ex- 
cellent sculptor^  and  also  a  master  of  perspec- 
tive and  architecture.     He  was  one  of  the  fir^t 
who  quitted  the  old  dry  manner,  and  gave  hi9 
works  the  grace  and  freedom  of  the  productioti^ 
of  ancient  Greece   and   Rome.     At  an  early 
age  he  distinguished  himself  among  the  happy 
genuises  of  his  native  place,  and  attracted  the 
notice  of  that  eminent  citizen,  the  great  Cosmo 
de  Medici,  who  employed  him  on  a  tomb  for 
pope  John  XXIII.  and  in  other  works,  public  and 
private.     Cosmo  confided  so  much  in  his  tastc^ 
that  he  took  his  direction  in  the  purchases  he 
liberally  made  of  the  treasures  of  antiquity  ^ 
and,  indeed,  it  was  principally  through  the  m- 
stigation  of  DonateUo  that  he  was  induced  to 
make  those  collections  which  so  much  contri- 
buted to  r§nder  Florence  the  mother  of  modern 
art.     Some  of  his  most  esteemed  works  in  that 
city,  which  still  remain,  were  his  group  of  Ju- 
dith and  Holofernes  in  bronze,  his  Annuncia- 
tion, his  St.  George,  and  St.  Mark,  and  his 
Zuccone.     The  latter  is  the  figure  of  an  old 
man  with  a  bald  head,  placed  in  one  of  the 
niches  of  the  campanile  of  the  cathedral,  wliiciv 
he  lumself  reckoned  his  master-piece.     Jlis  St. 
Mark  has  the  traditional  honour  of  having  been 
addressed  by  Michael-Angelo  with,  ^^  M^rco, 
perche  non  mi  parli  ?" — "  Mark,  why  do  you 
not  speak  to  me  ?"    His  reputation  spread  t5 
other  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  senate  of  Venice 
employed  him  in  the  execution  of  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  bronze,  at  Padua^  to  the  honour 
of  their  general  Gattamelata.     This  is  reckon- 
ed an  admirable  piece,  worthy  of  being  com- 
pared to  the  best  antiques.     He  also  executed 
for  the  Paduaiis  the  history  of  St.  Antony  \\\ 
basso-relievo,  a  department  of  the  art  in  whicJi 
DonateUo   peculiarly    excelled.       He    was   so 
highly  applauded  at  Padua,  that  he  resolved  t« 
leave  it,  for  a  reason  which  could  operate  only 
upon  a  great  mind.     '^  Here,**  said  he,   **  f 
shall  soon  forget  all  I  know ;  at  Florence,  on 
the  contrary,  I  shall  enjoy  the  advantage  of  be-  - 
ing  criticised.'*     He  was  not  insensible  of  hU 
own  value ;  and,,  it  is  said,  that  upon  .being 
beat  down  by  a  Genoese  merchant  in  the  price 
of  a  head  which  the  latter  had  bespoke,  and 
finding  him  calculating  its  value  by  the  worth 
of  so  many  days'  labour,  he  exclaimed,  *'  This 
xnan  understands  better  ^to  bargain  for  beans 
than  for  statues — he  shall  not  have  my  head  ;'• 
and   then  threw  it  down  from  a  balcony  on 
which   it  was  placed,  and  broke  it  in  pieces. 
He  was  employed  by  Cosmo,  on  his  return  to 
Florence,   in  tlie  reparation  of  his  antiques. 
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"That  great  man,  at  his  deatli|  recommended 
Donatello  to  his  son  Piero,  who  gare  him  an 
estate  in  the  country.  The  artist  had  possess- 
ed it  only  a  year,  when  he  begged  his  patron 
to  take  it  again,  tilleging  that  the  anxiety  at- 
tending the  care  of  it  was  more  than  he  could 
bear.  Piero  resumed  his  gift,  and  instead  of 
it,  assigned  Donatello  a  weekly  pension  of  the 
same  value.  So  little  did  this  artist  regard 
money,  and  so  averse  was  he  from  hoarding, 
that  it  is  said  he  used  to  put  what  he  received 
for  his  performances  in  a  basket  hung  from  the 
ceiling,  accessible  to  his  friends  and  work- 
people, who  might  help  themselves  at  pleasure. 
He  died  in  1466,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three, 
and  was  buried,  by  his  own  directions,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  adjoining  to  the  sepul- 
chre of  Cosmo,  that  **  as  nis  soul  had  always 
been  with  him  when  living,  their  bodies  might 
be  near  each  other  when  dead.''  He  had  a 
brother,  named  Simon^  who  adopted  his  man- 
ner, and  obtained  reputation.  £>* Argenvil/e, 
Vies  des  Sculpt,  Tiraboscht,  Roscoe's  Lorenzo 
de  Medici. — A. 

DONATO,  Bernardino,  a  learned  Italian 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Zano  in 
the  Veronese.  He  was  Greek  professor  at 
Padua,  and  afterwards  kept  a  school  at  Capo 
d'lstria*  He  also  taught  at  Parma,  Ferrara, 
and  Carpi  \  and  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
century  in  his  own  country.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  translators  of  the  age ;  and 
•is  particularly,  known  for  his  Latin  version  x>f 
the  Demonstratio  Evangelica  of  Eusebius, 
which  has  several  times  been  reprinted.  He 
likewise  translated  some  works  of  Galen, 
Xenophon,  and  Aristotle,  and  edited  some  of 
the  early  ecclesiastical  writers.  In  1541  he 
wrote  a  Latin  dialogue  on  tlie  difference  be- 
tween the  Aristotelic  and  Platonic  philosophy. 
A    Latin   grammar,    published    at    Venice   in 

1529,   is  ascribed  to  him.     Moreri.     Tirabos^ 
chi* — A. 

•  DONATO,  GiROLAMO,  a  patrician  of  Ve- 
nice, who  united  the  man  of  letters  with  the 
statesman,  was  born  about  1454.*  He  was  a 
person  eminent  for  probity  and  talents,  and  was 
employed  by  his  country  in  various  important 
and  dilRcult  negociations.  He  commanded  in 
Brescia  and  Ferrara,  and  in  15 10  reconciled  the 
republic  to  pope  Julius  II.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
age,  particularly  in   the  Greek  tongue.      He 


pagite,  and  to  John  Damascenus.  He  wrote 
an  apology  for  the  pope's  supremacy,  against 
the  Greek  church,  and  a  letter  to  cardinal 
Caraffa  upon   the 


upon  the  same  subject.  Five  of  his 
epistles  are  extant  with  those  of  Angelo  Poli- 
iiano,  and  Pico  of  Mirandula.  He  likewise 
drew  up  a  long  and  forcible  apology  for  the 
Venetians  against  Charles  VIIL  king  of  France. 
He  died  in  1 5 1 1 .     Moreri,     Tirahoschi.  — ^A .    - 

DONATUS,  -^Lius,  an  ancient  gramma- 
rian, flourished  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
was  one  of  the  preceptors  of  St.  Jerom.  He 
wrote  commeYitaries  upon  Virgil  and  Terence  \. 
but  those  now  extant  under  his  name  are  com- 
monly thought  to  be  another's.  He  composed 
some  works  on  grammar,  still  remaining,  at 
least  in  part,,  and  printed  in  the  collection  of 
ancient  grammarians.  The  author  of  a  life  of 
Virgil  is  supposed  to  have  been  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius Donatus,  a  later  writer.  Vossii  Hist.  Lai. 
Tiraboschi. — A. 

DONATUS,  bishop  of  Casx  Nigr«  in 
Numidia,  ya.  the  fouoth  century,  was  one  of  the 
first  leaders  of  the  sect  of  the  Donatists  in 
Africa.  Some  writers  contend  that  the  sect 
took  its  name  from  another  Donatus,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  who  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  arti- 
cle J  and  learned  men  have  been  much  divided 
in  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  a 
question  of  such  little  moment,  that  it  is  not 
deserving  of  the  arguments  which  have  been 
employed  on  its  discussion ;  and  since  they 
were  both  of  the  same  party,  and  contempora- 
ries, Mosheim  very  properly  asks,  **  Why  may 
we  not  decide  it  by  supposing  that  the  Dona* 
tists  were  so  named  from  them  both  .?**  The 
origin  of  the  sect  was  as  follows.  Upon  the 
death  of  Mensurius  bishop  of  Carthage,  in  the 
year  311,  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  and 
people  chose  the  archdeacon  Csecilianus  tor  his 
successor,  who  was  immediately  ordained  by 
Felix  bishop  of  Aptonga,  and  some  neighbour- 
ing prelates.  There  was  a  party  at  Carthage, 
however,  dissatisfied  with  the  election  of  Caeci- 
lianus,  and  their  opposition  to  him  was  en- 
couraged  by  the  Numidian  bishops,  whose 
pride  was  offended  because  their  presence  had 
not  been  requested  at  his  consecration.  Full 
of  resentment,  these  bishops  assembled  at  Car- 
thage, and  summoned  Csecilianus  to  appear 
before  them,  to  submit  his  conduct  and  the 
validity  of  his  claims  to  the  episcopal  character 
to  their  judgment.     As  he  refused  to  ack now- 


translated  into  Latin  tlie  commentary  of  Alex-  ledge  their  right  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of 

under  Aphrodiscus  upon  Aristotle  on  the  soul,  the  church  of  Carthage,  they  met  in  council, 

and  a  homily  of  St.  John   Chrysostom ;  also  to  the  number  of  seventy  prelates,  and,  with- 

some  pieces  attributed  to  Dionysius  the  Areo*  the    consent    of  a  considerable  part  of   the 
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dergy  and  people,  declared.  Cxcilianus  un- 
viromsj  of  the  episcopal  dignity,  choosing,  at 
the  tame  time,  his  deacon,  Majorinus,  for  his 
successor*  Among  the  reasons  which  they 
assigned  to  justify  their  sentence,  one  of  the 
principal  was,  a  plea  that  the  consecration  of 
Cxcilianus  was  invalid,  because  that  Felix  of 
Aptonga,  the  chief  of  the  bishops  who  assisted 
at  it,  was  a  traditor  ;  i.e.  one  who,  in  the  time 
of  persecution,  had  delivered  the  sacred  books 
of  Christians  to  the  pagan  magistrates,  in  order 
to  their  being  burnt  j  and  that  having  thus 
^ipostatised  from  the  service  of  Christ,  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  impart  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  the  new  bishop.  According  to  Optatus  this 
was  at  first  their  only  ground  of  complaint 
against  Cxcilianus.  But,  according  to  other 
writers,  they  also  preferred  against  him  charges 
of  harshness  and  cruelly  in  the  conduct  which 
he  shewed  when  he  was  a  deacon,  towards  the 
christian  confessors  and  martyrs  during  the 
time  of  persecution :  *•  Crimes,*'  says  Augustin, 
**  which  they  could  never  prove."  The  sentence 
of  the  council  divided  the  Carthaginian  church 
into  twQ  factions,  under  the  rival  bishops, 
Cxcilianus  and  Majorinus,  whose  disputes  soon 
kindled  the  flames  of  ecclesiastical  war  through 
all  the  provinces  of  Africa,  and  produced  com- 
motions and  tumults  that  were  a  scandal  to 
humanity,  as  well  as  highly  disgraceful  to  the 
christian  name.  Donatus  was  the  most  active 
of  the  Numidian  bishops  who  joined  in  con- 
demning Cxcilianus,  and  was  one  of  the  de* 
Duties  sent  to  maintain  their  cause,  when  the 
interference  of  the  emperor  Constahtine  was 
employed  to  put  an  end  to  the  controversy. 
He  had  the  mortification,  however,  in  difierent 
councils  that  were  held  at  Rome  and  at  Aries, 
in  the  years  313  and  314,  to  which  the  emperor 
referred  the  decision  of  the  business,  to  find 
the  cause  of  Cxcilianus  triumphant,  and  to 
hear  the  severest  censures  pronounced  on  him- 
self, and  the  bishops  of  his  party.  With  the 
judgment  of  the  councils  the  sentence  of  the 
emperor  corresponded,  after- he  had  personally 
examined  the  whole  affair,  in  the  presence  of 
the  contending  parties.  Donatus,  after  this 
sentence  was  given,  returned  to  Africa,  where 
his  party  was  become  exceedingly  powerful  and 
numerous,  and.  for  a  long  time  supported  their 
cavse  against  their  rival  faction.  We  learn  no 
farther  particulars  concerning  him,  excepting 
that  -soon  after  his  return  the  sentence  of  de- 
privation and  excommunication  was  pronounc- 
ed against  him  by  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Mo* 
nri.  Du  Pin.  Mosh,  Hist.  EccL  voL  /. 
Lard.  Cnd.  pU  ii./uoL  ^//.— RL 
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DONATUS,  bishop  of  Carthage,  was  elect- . 
ed  to  that  office  by  the  donatist  party  after  the  . 
death  of  Majorinus,  in  the  year  316.  He  was 
a  person  of  considerable  learning  and  abilities, 
whence  he  obtained  among  his  sect  the  sur- 
name of  the  GREAT,  and  acquired  more  in- 
fluence in  the  management  of  their  concerns 
than  any  other  of  their  bishops.  By  his  per- 
suasive eloquence  he  induced  vast  multitudes  to 
join  their  communion,  and  by  his  writings 
confirmed  them  in  a  zealous  adherence  to  their 
distinguishing  principles.  But  he  is  said  to 
have  been  haughty,  contentious,  and  intole- 
rant ;  and  for  the  latter  charge,  the  discriminat- 
ing tenets  of  the  Donatists,  which  he  is  consi- 
dered as  having  systcmatised,  afford  too  strong 
evidence.  During  the  time  in  which  he  was 
bishop  of  Carthage,  the  religious  animosity 
between  the  two  factions  into  which  Africa 
was  divided,  produced  the  most  lamentable 
effects.  The  Cxcilians,  or  the  Catholics,  support- 
ed as  they  were  by  the  decisions  in  their  favour 
at  the  councils  of  Rome  and  Aries,  and  the  im- 
perial session,  endeavoured  to  suppress  their  op- 
ponents by  depriving  them  of  their  churches, 
and  making  use  of  meir  interest  to  procure  the 
banishment  of  their  bishops,  some  of  whom 
were  put  to  death  for  their  contumacy.  The 
Donatists,  on  the  other  hand,  confident  in  their 
numbers,  and  enthusiastically  attached  to  their 
cause,  were  determined  to  maintain  it  at  all 
hazards.  In  so  doing  they  too  frequently  reta- 
liated on  the  Catholics  the  injuries  whicn  they 
themselves  had  experienced.  And  many  of  the 
ignorant  and  savage  populace,  who  were  of  the 
party  of  the  Donatists,  were  guilty  of  the 
greatest  excesses,  carrying  violence,  rapine,  and 
slaughter,  through  every  part  of  the  province  of 
Africa.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  from 
any  records  of  undoubted  authority,  that  these 
enormities  were  excited  or  countenanced  by 
Donatus,  or  the  bishops  of  his  party.  And  so 
sensible,  at  length,  was  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine  of  die  impolicy  which  had  provoked  them, 
thr.t  he  abolished  the  decrees  which  had  been 
enacted  against  the  Donatists,  and  left  the 
people  at  full  liberty  to  join  with  whichever 
party  they  pleased.  But  after  the  death  of  Con- 
stantine,  his  son  Constans,  to  whom  Africa  was 
allotted  in  the  division  of  the  empire,  was  induced  ' 
to  attempt  the  ta^k  of  reconciling  this  sect  to  the  * 
catholic  church.  With  that  view  he  sent  into 
Africa,  Paulus  and  Macarius,  two  officers  of 
distinction ;  who  at  first  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  Donatists  peaceably  to  terminate  the  ' 
schism  between  themselves  and  the  Catholics,  ' 
by  forgetting  what  was  past,  and  again  uniting  ' 
•3K     •  -  • 
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With  them  In  one  communictt.  But  we  do  not 
learn  that  any  terms  were  proposed  to  the 
Donatists  short  of  an  entire  and  ^bsohite  sub-^ 
mission*  In  tliese  circumstances,  Donatus,  and 
the  prelates  of  his  party,  resolutely  refused  to 
comply  with  the  proposals  made  to  them,  and 
expressed  their  determination  to  adhere  to  their 
separation  from  the  catholic  church.  Since  they 
could  not  be  reasoned  out  of  their  principles,  the 
emperor's  officers  employed  against  them  the 
power  of  the  sword.  For  many  years  after  their 
adopting  this  measure,  Africa  was  the  seat  of  in- 
surrection and  civil  war,  until  the  imperial  arms 
prevailed  against  all  opposition.  During  the 
Struggles  which  took  place,  the  greatest  severities 
were  p:actigcd  against  the  Donatists,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  confession  even  of  catholic  writers, 
^vcrc  too  rigorous  to  deser^'e  approbation,  or  ad- 
mit of  any  excuse.  Some  of  the  persecuted  sect 
submitted,  many  saved  themselves  by  flight  into 
other  countries,  and  numbers  were  sent  into 
banishment.  Among  the  latter  Donatus  was 
included,  who  appears  to  have  died  in  his  state 
of  exile,  most  probably  about  the  year  355. 
There  is,  however,  much  uncertainty  respect- 
ing the  exact  date  of  his  banishment  or  death. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Augustin,  Do- 
natus maintained  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity  different  from  the  catholic  doctrine) 
for  though  he  allowed  the  Son  to  be  of  the  same 
substance,  he  thought  him  inferior  to  the 
Father,  and  the  Holy  SfHrit  inferior  to  the  Son. 
But  he  adds,  that  there  werenot  many  who  were 
aware  that  he  entertained  such  a  sentiment, 
and  that  it  formed  no  part  of  tlie  doctrinal 
system  of  the  Donatists.  That  system,  ac- 
cording to  the  confession  of  their  adversaries, 
was  conformable  to  the  creed  of  the  catholic* 
church.  Augustin,  who  knew  them  well,  says, 
that  their  distinguishing  tenet  was,  that  the 
true  church  of  Christ  subsisted  only  among 
themselves  in  Africa  $  and  that  every-where 
else  it  was  lost  and  ruined  by  communicating 
with  unworthy  persons,  particularly  with  such 
as  adhered  to  or  defended  the  cause  of  Csecilia- 
nus.  In  conformity  with  this  fundamental 
principle,  they  considered  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  avoid  all  intercourse  with  other  churches, 
lest  they  should  contract  their  impurity  and 
corruptions.  Hence  originated  among  them 
the  greatest  uncharitableness  and  bitterness  in 
their  conduct  towards  those  who  differed  from 
them  in  sentiment,  and  their  practice  of  re- 
baptising  catholics  who  entered  into  their  com- 
munion, and  rcordaining  such  of  the  clergy  as 
embraced  it.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for 
the  christian  World,  if  the  spirit  of  the  distin- 
guishing lea^t  of  the  Dongtist^  had  been  eon- 


fined  to  then:  party^  and  had  expired  ^jrhen-that-. 
party  became  extinct.      But  it  existed  fully, 
though  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  in  that- 
catholic  church  which  finally  subjected  them  to 
its  yoke  *,    and  ii  has  since  existed,  in  some 
measure,   in  all  other  churches  in  which  the- 
terms  of  tommunion  have  been  so  restricted  as 
to  exclude  sincere  Christians  of  different  religi* 
ous  opinions   from  uniting  with  them ;    and 
more  especially  in  those  which  have  presumed 
to  confine  the  favour  of  Heaven  to  their  own 
pale,   and  to  withdraw  their  christian  charity- 
and  benevolence   from  all  who  do  not  reach 
their  standard  of  orthodox  belief.     Cave's  HisU 
Lit,  voU  h  sub  sac.     Arian.     Du  Pin.     Moshm^ 
Hist.  EccL  voU  I.     Morcri.     Lard.  Cred.  pt.  i/« 
vol.  VIL—M. 

DONDI,  James  de,  a  physician  and  mathc* 
matician,  flourished  in  Padua  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Aggregator^  on  account  of  a  work  which  he 
composed,  entitled  "  Promptuarium  Medicinae^ 
in  quo  facultatcs  fnedicamentorum  simplicium 
&  compositorum  declarantur,  &c."  first  print-, 
ed  at  Venice,  148 1,  folio.  It  is  said»  in  the 
preface,  to  have  been  written  in  1355.  It  is  a 
mere  compilation  from  the  ancient  physicians* 
He  also -wrote  a  work,  "  De  modo  conficiendi 
sails  ex  aquis  calidis  Aponensibus,"  from  which 
it  appears,  that  he  extracted  a  salt  from  the 
waters  of  Albano,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  from  one  thousand.  This  treatise,  to- 
gether with  one  **  De  fluxu  &  refluxu  maris,'* 
was  printed  at  Venice  in  157 1.  He  likewise 
made  himself  celebrated  for  the  construction  of 
a  clo<5k,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  erected  in 
Italy.  This  was  placed,  in  1344,  on  the  top  of 
a  tower  in  the  palace  of  Ubertino  Carrara,  lord 
of  Pavia.  It  was  a  striking  clock,  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  A  more  famous  machine,  kept  at 
Padua,  representing  the  motions  of  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  pointing  out  the 
progress  of  the  day  .and  the  year,  has  been 
usually  attributed  to  James  de  Dondi.  But 
Tiraboschi  renders  it  probable  that  it  was  the 
work  of  his  son  John,  a  famous  physician  and 
astronomer,  a  philosopher  and  poet,  and  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Petrarch.  From  this  curious 
piece  of  machinery  the  family  of  Dondi  ac- 
quired the  surname  of  de  Horologio.  Tirabfischi,- 
HalkrBibl.  Med.  Pract.—A. 

DONI,  GiAMBATisTA,  a  learned  Italian 
writer,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in 
Florence,  where  he  was  bom  in  1594.  He 
had  his  early  education  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at 
Rome,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  ability  and  application.  He  afterwards 
Studied  for  five  years  at  Bourges,  where  ht 
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«c!<}ed"die  knowledge  of  jurkprudence  to  his 
x>ther  acquisitions ;  and,  on  his  return,  he  took 
l>is  degree  in  law  at  Pisa.     He  declined,  how- 
erer,  engaging  tn  the  practice  of  it,  for  which 
his  father  had  destined  him,  and  devoted  him- 
self entirelv  to  Uterary  pursuits.    He  studied 
the  oriental  languages ;  and  making  a  second 
visit  to  France  with  the  nuncio  uorsino,   in 
162 1,  he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  ail 
the  learned  men,  and  examined  the  libraries  of 
that  country.     He  then  began  to  make  a  very 
copious  collection  of  inscriptions,  which,  after 
remaining  a  century  in  manuscript,  was  pub- 
lished in  1 7  3 1  by  the  learned  Gori.     On  the 
Section  of  Maffeo  Barberini  (Urban  VIII.)  to 
the  pontificate,  Doni  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
contracted  an*  intimate  friendship  with  cardinal 
Francis  Barberini^  the  pope's  nephew.    In  his 
company  he  made  a  third  journey  to  Trance, 
and  also  to  Spain,  in  which  he  extended  his  re- 
searches to  every  thing  curious*     On  his  re- 
turn, he  ^as  appointed  secretary  to  the  sacred 
coUqge,   and  he  resided  in   Rome  till   1640, 
when  his  private  afi^irs  recalled  him  to  Flo- 
rence.    He  there  married,  was  made  professor 
of  eloquence  in  the  university,  and  was  aggre- 
gated to  the  Florentine  academy,  and  to  that  of 
La  Crueca.     He  continued  to  pursue  his  stu- 
dies with  this  usual  ardour,  and   to  publish 
learned  works,  till  his  death  in  1647.     It  is 
chiefly  as  a  writer  upon  music  that  Doni  has 
perpetuated  his  name,  and  his  labours  were 
principally  directed  to  the  investigation  of  the 
music  of  the  ancients,  to  which  he  was  attach- 
ed in  preference  fo  that  of  the  moderns.    His 
works  on  this   subject  wei%  numerous.-    In 
1635  ^^  published  '*  Compendio  del  trattato  de 
^neri  e  de'  modi  della  Musica,  con  un  discorso 
sopra  la  perfcttione  dc*  concenti ;"  to  this  was 
added,   <*  Discorso  sopra  la  perfcttione  delle 
melodic."     In   1640  appeared  his  "  Annota- 
:2ioni  sopra  il  compendio  de*  generi  e  de'  modi 
della  Musica,"  accompanied  with  various  tracts 
and  discourses.'    In  1647  he  published  '*  De 
prxstantia  Musicx  veteris,"  a  dialogue  com- 
■prising  a  curious  and  learned  disquisition  on 
ancient  and  modern  music,  with  arguments  in 
favour  of  each,   but  strongly  inclining  to  the 
cause  of  antiquity.     He  appears,  indeed  (ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Burney),   to   have  been   little 
acquainted  with  the  music  of  his  contempora- 
ries ;  and  though  he  attempts,  for  the  credit  of 
the  ancients,  to  prove  that  they  knew  and  prac- 
tised counterpoint,  yet,  in  speaking  t)f  its  use 
among  the  modems,  he  calls  it  "  the  enemy  of 
music."     On  the  whole,  though  his  writings 
verc  much  esteemed  by  the  learned,  they  were 


little -attended  to  by  practical 'ihu^i2&i«,'^hl'ch 
has  usually  been  the  case  with  respect  to  philo- 
sophical and  speculative  discussions  on  tliat 
science.  Though  Doni  bore  a  high  character 
for  erudition,  it  is  acknowledged  that  he  was 
not  sufficiently  skilled  in  the  Greek  language. 
Besides  i«h:iting  on  music,  he  was  the  inventor 
of  a  new  instrument,  which  he  named  the  lira 
barherina :  but  it  was  probably  constructed 
too  much  upon  ancient  principles  to  be  admit- 
ted-into  modern  practice,  for  it  died  with  its 
author.  He  wrote  upon  other  topics ;  and 
some  letters,  orations,  Latin  poems,  and  disser- 
tations of  his  appeared  during  his  life.  But 
these  bore  a  small  proportion  to  the  works  he  had 
planned,  and  of  which  he  left  in  MS.  unfinished 
sketches.  They  shew  him  to  have  been  a  man 
•of  very  extensive  views,  though  probably  not  of 
equal  depth  and  judgment.  TiraboschL  Hav;^ 
kins' s  and  Barney* s  liist,  of  Music. — A. 

DONNE,  John,  D.D.  a.  poet  and  divine, 
once  of  great  eminence,  war  the  son  of  a mer- 
chant of  London,  in  wlixch  city  he  was  bom  in 
1573*  He  was  sent  to  study  at  Oxford  so 
cariy-as  his  eleventh  year,  at  which  time  we 
are  told  that  he  was  a  kind  of  prodigy  of  abili- 
ties. After  a  stay  there  of  three  years,  he  passed 
as  many  at  Cambridge,  and  was  then  entered 
at  Liheoln's-Inn  for  the  study  of  the  law. 
This,  however,  he  laid  aside  for  that  of  contro- 
versial divinity ;  for  his  relations,  being  papists, 
liad  infused  into  his  young  mind  the  principles 
of  their  faith,  and  he  now  thought  it  time  to 
fix  his  religious  profession  by  enquiring  for 
himself.  The  result  of  his  examination  into 
the  controverted  points  was,  a  firm  decision  in 
favour  of  protestantism.  What  his  profes- 
sional views  now  were,  does  not  appear  j  but, 
in  some  capacity,  he  attended  the  earl  of  Essex 
in  1596-97,  on  his  expeditions  against  Cadiz 
and  the  Azores,  and  he  afterwards  passed  some 
years  in  Italy  aiid  Spain.  On  his  return  he 
oecame*  secretary  to  lord  chancellor  Egerton, 
and  continued  in  that  employinent  five  years, 
when  a  clandestine  marriage  he  contracted  with 
a  niece  of  the  chancellor,  who  lived  with  him, 
and  w-as  daughter  of  sir  George  More,  caused 
his  dismission.  The  young  couple  struggled 
with  difficulties,  for  Donne's  private  fortune 
was  nearly  expended,  and  his  father-in-law  was 
too  much  incensed  to  grant  them  any  provision; 
A  friend  and  kinsman,  sir  Francis  "Wooley^ 
however,  affi^rded  them  a  home  for  several 
years  at  his  house  at  Pirford  in  Surrey,  where 
Donne  assiduously  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law.  He  was  at  this 
period  solicited    by  Dr.  Morton,  afterwards 
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bislidp  of  Durham^  to  enter  Into  orders,  on 
promise  of  a  benefice ;  but  some  scruples  which 
he  entertained  concerning  the  motive^  caused 
him  for  the  present  to  decline  this  proposal. 
His  father-in-law  was  at  length  induced  to  pay 
a  portion  for  his  daughter,  with  which,  after 
the  death  (rf  sir  Francis  Woolcy,  he  took  a 
house  at  Mitcham.  There  he  lived  in  straighten- 
ed circumstances.  The  following  extract  from 
one  of  his  letters  presents  a  touching  picture  of 
his  private  life,  and  the  conjugal  affection  with 
which  he  bore  up  against  distress.  **  I  write 
from  the  fireside  in  my  parlour,  and  in  the 
noise  of  three  gamesome  children,  and  by  the 
side  of  her  whom,  because  I  have  transplanted 
into  a  wretched  fortune,  I  must  labour  to  dis- 
guise that  from  her  by  all  such  honest  devices 
as  giving  her  my  company  and  discourse."  He 
afterwards  removed  his  family  to  London, 
where  sir  Robert  Drury  gave  them  apartments 
at  his  house  in  Drury-lane;  and  in  1612  he 
accompanied  that  friend  on  his  embassy  to 
Paris*  On  his  return,  many  of  his  acquaint* 
ance  among  the  nobility  urged  the  king,  James 
I.  to  confer  upon  him  some  civil  employment ; 
but  his  majesty,  who  had  secretly  resolved  to 
make  a  divine  of  him,  rejetted  their  8oIicita« 
tions.  He  had'  already  instigated  Donne  to 
draw  up  a  treatise  on  the  controversy  then  de- 
pending concerning  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  required  from  the  Roman-catholics; 
and  the  result  had  been  a  work  entitled 
**  Pseudo-Martyr,"  printed  in  r6io.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  after  he  had  by  mature  study 
prepared  himself  for  the  clerical  office,  that 
Donne  complied  with  the  king's  wish.  He 
was  then  ordained  deacon  and  priest  by  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  soon  after  was  appoint* 
ed  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  on  the 
royal  recommendation  was  presented  with  the 
degree  of  D.D. 'by  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. So  generally  was  he  beloved  and 
esteemed,  that  within  the  first  year  of  entering 
into  orders  he  received  offers  of  fourteen  difierenc 
benefices  from  persons  of  rank.  He  preferred, 
however,  settling  in  London,  and  was  made 
preacher  of  Lincohi's-Inn.  His  domestic  happi- 
ness at  this  time  was  severely  injured  by  the  death 
of  his  beloved  wife,  who  left  him  with  a  young 
family  of  seven  children.  In  16 19  he  accom- 
panied Hay  earl  of  Doncaster,  on  an  embassy 
to  the  German  princes.  After  his  return,  the 
king  conferred  upon  him  the  deanery  of  St. 
Paul's,  with  which  he  enjoyed  the  living  of  St. 
Dunstan's  in  the  West,  and  another  l^nefice. 
He  was  chosen  prolocutor  of  the  convocation 
in  1623*24 1  and  was  about  the. same  time  ap« 


gointed  to  preach  some  occasional  sermons  at 
aul's-cross  and  other  places.  By  these  he  in- 
curred a  charge  of  having  fallen  in  with  the 
spirit,  then  prevalent,  of  insinuating  an  attach* 
ment  to  popery  in  the  king,  but  he  vindicated 
himself  to  his  majesty's  satisfaction.  A  dan- 
gerous illness  with  which  he  was  affected  gave 
occasion  to  his  book  of  '^  Devotions  upon 
emergent  Occasions,'*  in  which  the  fervour  of 
his  soul  is  strongly  expressed.  He  recovered, 
and  lived  in  good  health,  till  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever  in  1630,  after  which  he  began  to 
decline.  Foreseeing  his  end,  he  prepared  for 
it  with  great  resignation  and  tranquillity, 
though  not  without  some  of  the  fanciful* 
ness  which  made  a  part  of  his  character. 
We  are  told  by  his  biographer,  dttt  "  having 
caused  himself  to  be  wrapt  up  in  a  winding.' 
sheet,  like  a  dead  body,  and  standing  with  his 
eyes  shut,  and  with  just  so  much  of  the  sheet 
put  aside  as  might  discover  his« thin, -pale,  and 
death-like  face,  he  caused  a  skilful  painter  to 
take  his  picture ;  which  was  afterwards  placed 
near  his  bed-side,  and  there  remained  as  his 
constant  remembrancer  to  the  hour  of  hi^ 
death.''  He  preached  in  his  turn  at  court  in 
Lent,  1 63 1,  and  his  discourse,  on  this  occasion, 
was  termed  by  the  household,  ^*  the  doctor's 
own  funeral  sermon.''  He  died  on  March  31 
of  that  year,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral. 

Dr.  Donne  was  a  writer  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  but  he  is  chiefly  remembered  as  a  poet ; 
and  in  that  capacity  it  i^  rather  his  name  than 
his  works  which  may  be  said  to  survive.  He 
is,  however,  wort}>y  of  notice,  as  standing 
almost  at  the  head  of  a  particular  class,  and 
uniting  in  a  high  degree  its  excellences  and  de* 
fects.  This  is  the  iviUy  class,  understanding 
the  word  wit  to  mean  the  faculty  of  assembling 
and  associating  the  most  discordant  images, 
and  presenting  a  thought  under  its  remotest 
and  most  fanciful  aspects.  They  ^neglected 
nature,  as  well  in  their  descriptions,  as  in  the 
expression  of  emotions,  and  made  every  topic 
an  occasion  of  learned  allusion  or  metaphysical 
refinement.  They  generally  were  equally  ne- 
gligent of  versification  \  but  none  to  such  a 
degree  as  Donne,  the  greater  part  of  whose 
lines  can,  by  no  art  of  reading,  be  made  to 
affect  the  car  like  verse.  From  a  few  speci- 
mens it  would  seem,  that  this  defect  was  not 
owing  so  much  to  want  of  the  perception  of 
melody,  as  to  a  superabundance  of  thought, 
running  over  from  one  line  to  another,  and  not 
to  be  brought  within  the  trammels  of  prosody • 
It  is  likewise  to  be  confessed,  that  his  thoughts 
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•te  less  poetical  than  they  ara  curicus  and  sin- 
gular I  and  diat  there  is  much  coarseness^  and 
even  licentiousness)  in  his  language  and  ima- 
gery. In  every  respect,  therefore,  he  ranks 
much  beneath  his  imitator  Cowley ;  and  as  far 
as  his  example  could  operate,  he  left  English 
poetry  worse  than  he  found  it.  Most  ox  his 
poems  were  written  while  he  was  young,  and 
he  appears  to  have  placed  little  value  upcHi  them 
after  he  had  assumed  a  more  serious  character. 
The  strong  sense  and  wit  of  his  satires  induced 
Pope  to  employ  himself  in  versijyiftg  (as  he 
jiistly  called  it)  two  of  them,  but  they  are  not 
among  that  poet's  most  pleasing  pro4uctions. 
Dr.  Donne  was  among  those  English  poets 
who  wrote  Latin  verse  with  elegance.  A  col- 
lection was  published  in  1633,  entitled  V  Fas- 
ciculus Poematum  &  Epigrammatum  miscel- 
laneorum,"  which  contains  a  book  of  epigrams 
by  him*  Of  his  prose  works,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  that  entitled  '*  piatlianatos ;  or 
a  Declaration  of  that  Paradox  or  Thesisi  th]at 
Self-homicide  is  not  so  naturally  a  Sin>  that  it 
may  not  be  otherwise."  Tliis  seems  to  have 
been  a  juvenile  sport  of  the  understanding  in 
supporting  a  nice  argument  with  no  other  view 
than  as  an  exercise  of  the  faculties.^  From  a 
letter  to  sir  Robert  Carr,  accompanying  the 
.manuscript,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  design  it 
for  the  press,  though  it  found  its  way  thither 
after  his  death.  What  notice  it  excited  at  the 
time  we  do  not  learn  \  and  there  is  little  pro- 
bability  in  Niceron's  assertion,  that  it  was  fatal 
to  many  of  the  author's  countrymen  by  prov  id- 
ling them  with  arguments  favouring  their  natu- 
ral propensity  to  suicide.  The  book  had  long 
been  forgotten,  when  Mr.  Moore,  In  a  late 
elaborate  work  on  suicide,  brought  forward  its 
positions  in  order  to  refute  them.  Dr.  Donne 
also  wrote  "Essays  on  Divinity  j"  "  Sermons," 
three  vols,  folio  j  "  Letters ;"  and  other  pieces, 
which  are  all  consigned  to  oblivion.  His  style 
in  prose  is  as  quaint  and  pedantic  as  in  verse  ^ 
but  he  displays  sound  learning  and  deep  think- 
ing.    Biog»  Britan,''^A* 

DOPPELMAIER,  John  Gabriel,  a  ccle- 
brated  mathematician  and  professor  at  Nurem* 
berg,  was  born  in  1667,  in  that  city,  where 
his  father  was  a  merchant.  Having  gone 
through  the  usual  preparatory  course  of  educa- 
tion, he  studied  law  at  Altdorf,  in  1696;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
celebrated  professor  Sturm  on  philosophy  and 
the  mathematics.  The  first  disputation  he 
maintained  was  in  1698,  "  OeSole;  and  next 
year  he  mainuined  another,  <<  De  Visione, 
.  Scnsu  aobilissimo,  ex  Camerse  Obscurse  iUus- 


trata/*  Re  then  quitted  Altderf,  and  repaired 
to  Halle,  where  he  continued  to  study  law^ 
but,  having  a  strong  attachment  to  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  which  at  length  be- 
came his  favourite  pursuits,  he  abandoned  the 
law  entirely,  that,  he  might  devote  his  whole 
time  to  these  sciences.  On  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1700,  he  went  from  Halle  to  Berlin,  and 
thence  through  Lower  Saxony  to  Amster- 
dam, and  then  to  Utrecht ;  where  he  applied 
with  great  diligence  to  the  mathematics,  and 
also  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Frcncfar 
Italian)  and  English  languages.  In  April,  1701^ 
he  repaired  to  Leyden,  and  exercised  himself 
in  the  art  of^polisning  optical  glasses,  and  in 
practical  astronomy.  He  then  went  to  Rot- 
terdam, and  proceeded  to  England,  where  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  cele- 
brated mathematicians,  and  particularly  Flam- 
stead,  the  astronomer  royal  at  Greenwich.  On 
the  14th  of  July  he  paid  a  visit  to  Oxford,  and 
remained  there  three  months^  both  that  he 
might  have  leisure  to  examine  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary* and  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  those 
eminent  mathematicians,  doctors  WalUs  and 
Gregory.  When  he  returned  to  London>  and 
was  preparing  to  set  out  for  Holland,  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance  took  place,  which  was 
the  means  of  saving  his  life.  Having  engaged 
i(x  a  passage  on  board  an  English  vessel,  one 
of  his  friends  prevailed  on  him  to  remain  a 
little  longer,,  as  the  weather  was  at  that  time 
tempestuous;  and  soon  after  he  learned  that 
the  vessel  in  which  he  intended  to  embark  had 
been  lost.  Being  thus  obliged  to  prolong  his 
stay,  he  embraced  that  opportunity  of  improving., 
himself  in  the  English  language,  and  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  be.  present  at  the  meetings  - 
of  the  Royal  Society;  In  the  year  l^oz  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  city;  and,  in  1704,  viras^ 
made  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Egidiaa 
college  at  Nuremberg,  which  place  he  filled 
for  forty  years.  During  that  period  he  received 
frequent  testimonies  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  persons  of  distinaion,  and  parti- 
cularly from  William  Frederic,  margrave  of 
Anspach,  who  often  invited  him  to  his  court* 
In  1 7  J  5  he  was  admitted  into  the  Imperial  Aca^ 
demy  of  the  Searchers  into  Nature^  under  the. 
name  of  Conon  \  and  a  similar  honour  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences^ 
at  Berlin.  Soon  after,  he  was  elected  a  fellow, 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  ;  and  the  Im-* 
perial  Academy  of  Petersburgh  sept  him  a. 
diploma  of  associate  in  1741.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  attracted  great  notice, 
iu  the  philosophical  world  by  his  elecuical  cx^i^ 
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pcriments,  and  died  on  the  ist  <df  December, 
1750.  His  works  are  :  "  Tabulse  Astnmemi- 
cre  Thom.  Strectii,"  Noritn.  1705,  4to*  trans- 
lated into  Latin  from  the  English ;  **  Bion  on 
Mathematical  Instruments/'  ibid.  1712,  trans- 
lated into  German  from  the  French ;  **  The 
Defence  of  Copernicus,  by  J-  Wilkins,**  ibtd. 
1 7 135  4to.  translated  into  German  from  the 
English  J  ^*  A  Short  Explanation  of  the  System 
of  Copernicus,"  ibid*  1707,  4to.  written  in 
<5erman  5  a  f«urth -volume  of  **  Wclper^s  Gno- 
xnonics,"  ibid.  1708,  folio,  written  in  Ger- 
man ;  <*  Introduction  to  Geography,  for  Ro- 
man's Atlas,"  ibid.  17 14,  17 16,  folio,  in  Ger- 
man; the  same  work  in  Latin,  17315  "A 
X]k>ntinuatk>n  of  Bion  on  Matliematical  Instru- 
ments," ibid.  1717,  4to. ;  **  A  Secend  Conti- 
nuation of  Bion,  1 720  J  **  General  Method  of 
tracing -out  large  Suh-dials,"  ibid.  17 19,  folio, 
^in  German ;  ^'  Nova  Metliodus  parandi  Scia- 
rterica  Solaria,"  ibid.  1 720,  4to. ;  "  An  Histo- 
ricM  Accounfeof -the  Mathematicians  and  Artists 
of  Nuremberg,"  ibid.  1730,  folio,  in  German; 
**  Physica  Expcrimcntis  illustrata,**  ibid.  1741, 
.4to. ;  *^*  Atlas  Caelestis,  in  quo  XXS  Tabute 
Astronomies  vzxi  incisx  contincntur,"  Abid. 
1 742,  folio,  royal  paper ;  "  The  Phenomena 
.of  Electricity  lately  discovered,  &c."  in  Ger- 
man. sEloges  des  Academiciens  <Ie  Berlin j  par 
Fcrrruy,  Hirsching^s  Mannnl  of  eminent  Persons 
■  nvho  died  in  ihe  Eighteenth  Cenhtry.-'^]. 

DOR  AT,  or  Daurat,  John  \lj:it\r\Auratus  )^ 
a  man  of  letters  and  poet,  was  born  of  an  an* 
cient  family  in  the  Limosin,  about  the  begin- 
-ning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  finished  his 
studies  at  Paris,  where  he  acquired  such  a  re- 
putation for  Jearning,  that  be  was  made  royal 
professor  >in  fhe  Greek  language.  He  had  the 
merit  of  greatly  promoting  the  study  of  Grecian 
literature,  his  manner  of  teaching  being  lively 
and  agreeaUe,  though  his  figure  and  demeanour 
were  vulgar  and  iinpromising.  He  had  many 
scholars  *who  became  distinguished;  among 
whom^were  Ronsard  and  John- Antony  de  Bait. 
He  was  in  considerable  favour  with  Charles  IX. 
who  took  pleasure  in  xx>nversing  with  him  5  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  much  benefited 
hy  royal  patronage,  fince  he  passed  the  latter 
j>art  of  life  in  great  indigence.  He  poured  forth 
a  vast  ^number  of  verses,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French^  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  scarcely  was 
^there  a  book  published,  or  a  person  of  distinc- 
jtionljuried,  without  some  tribute  of  applause 
^r  sorrow  from  the  muse  of  Dorat.  It  may 
'Well  be  supposed,  that  the  products  of  this  fer- 
ftility  were  not  of  the  first  kind ;  yet  he  obtained 
jptat  reputation  by  his  earlier  poems,  and  -ac- 


quired the  title  of  Poet  Hoyal.  In  tbe-*v{gaMr 
^  his  powers  he  was  thought  inferior  to-noile 
in  lyric  poctrj.  His  fondness  for  anagram  will 
scarcely  now  be  reckoned  among  the  proofs  of 
bis  taste  or  genius.  He  also  ranked  high  as  a 
critic,  and  vms  accounted  to  excel  in  explaining 
the  sense  of  obscure  ancient  authors.  He  mar- 
ried a  second  time,  in  his  old  age,  a  hand- 
some young  woman ;  and  when  censured  for 
the  inequality  of  the  connection,  he  replied^ 
that  he  chose  rather  to  die  by  a  bright  swerd 
than  a  rusty  one.  He  survived  his  eightieth 
year,  and  died  in  1588* 

His  daughter,  Magdalen,  the  wife  of  hiii 
successor,  Nicholas  Goulu,  was  well  acquaint- 
•ed  with  the  ancient  and  modern  language^. 
Boyle.     Moreri.-^^h. 

DORSCH,  EvE«.HARD,  a  celebrated  engraver 
on  gems,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg  in  1649. 
After  acquiring  great  readiness  in  drawing,  he 
devoted  himseu  to  glass-cutting  :  he  then  stu- 
died engraving  coats  of  arras  on  gems  and  all 
kinds  of  metal,  and  at  last  confined  himself  en- 
tirely to  engraving  on  gems,  in  which  he  ex- 
celled all  the  artists  of  the  same  period;  He 
died  at  Nuremberg  in  1 7 1 2.  Hirschin^s  Ma^ 
nutd  of  tntment  Persons -nvho  died  in  the 'Eighteenth 
Century.---'^, 

DORSCH,  Christopher,  son  of  the  precede* 
5ng,  was  born  at  Nuremberg  on  the  loth  of  Jiklyv 
1675.  In  his  youth  he  was  placed  at  the  Latin 
school,  served  several  years  as  a  cellar-man^ 
and  afterwards  became  a  wine-merchant;  but 
as  this  business  did  not  answer,  he  applied  him- 
self to  glass-grinding,  and  studied  drawing  dui^ 
ing  the  space  of  four  years,  though  he  was  thca 
thirty-t;*^)  years  of  age,  and  had  five  children. 
He  then  acquired  some  knowledge  of  geometry, 
attended  the  Academy  of  Painting,  frequented 
professor  Heister's  lectures  on  anatomy  at  Ak- 
dorf,  read  various  books  that  fell  into  his  hands^ 
and  gradually  attained  to  great  perfection  in  the 
art  of  engraving  on  stones.  As  bis  father  had 
been  several  years  in  a  weak  and  infirm  condi- 
tion,  he  executed  a  great  many  pieces  under  his 
name,  as  he  already  begun  to  excel  him  in  that 
art.  His  talents,  however,  did  not  long  re- 
main unknown,  and  his  works  soon  began  to 
be  in  great  request.  He  cut  not  only  coats  of 
arms,  which  were  finished  with  so  much  neat- 
ness, that  all  the  figures,  though  exceedingly 
small,  could  be  plainly  distinguished,  as  well  as 
the  colours  and  metals  expressed  according  to 
the'  usual  rules  of  heraldry  5  but  also  portraits, 
which  he  executed  immediately  from  the  life, 
without  any  previous  drawing,  and  which  bore 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  originals.-  Though 
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hit  pieces  wer«  deeply  cut,  the  fipifti  oti  them, 
when  held  towards  the  light)  appeared  as  if  in 
relief.  The  heads  of  most  of  the  heathen  deities 
andeminent  men,hieroglyphics,amulels,and  his- 
tories, given  in  both  parts  of  Martin  von  Eber- 
mayer's  Thesaurus  Gemmarum,  and  of  which 
J;  J.  Bayer  of  Altdorf,  and  E*  Reusch  of  Helm- 
stadt,  published  a  description  in  the  years  1 720 
and  1721  ,were  cut  by  him  on  gems  in  so  masterly 
a  manner,  that  they  were  perfect  imitations  of 
the  antique  models  which  he  copied*  In  this 
manner  he  executed  whole  cabinets :  such  as, 
I.  all  the  Reman  emperors  from  Julius  Cs&sar 
tor  Charles  VI.  once  5  2.  the  whole  archducal 
house  of  Habsburg- Austria,  several  times;  3. 
all  the  kings  of  France,  three  times  ;  4.  all  the 
pdpes  to  Benedict  XIII.  three  times  5  5.  all  the 
doges  of  Venice,  once;  6.  all  the  ducal  and 
electoral  house  of  Bavaria,  once ;  7,  all  the 
CZ2XS  artd  emperors  of  Russia,  once.  He  cut 
in  agate,  at  the  time  of  the  jubilee  in  1723,  all 
the  professors  of  Altdorf,  exceedingly  like. 
Dorsch  followed  the  antique  style  so  closely, 
that  the  public  were  frequently  deceived  by  his 
works,  which  were  purchased  at  a  high  price 
as  real  antiques*  Some  of  them  which  he  had 
sold  were  shewn  to  him  as  antiques  in  Italy. 
Among  those  who  testified  their  high  esteem  for 
hitti  by  letters  was  Peter  the  Great,  who,  by  large 
offers,^  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  come  to 
PeterKburghj  and  to  enter  into  his  service. 
When  the  manner  in  which  he  wished  to  be 
paid  for  his  labour  was:  left  to  his  own  choice, 
he  often  gave  it  to  be  understood,  that  nothing 
could  gratify  him  so  much  as  books  which  ex* 
plahied  the  Greek,  Egyptian,  or  other  antiqui* 
tics*  Hence  it  happened  that  he  collected  a 
very  considerable  library.  He  had  also  a  cabi- 
net of  curiosities,  particularly  brbnze  statues, 
embossed  worksy  and  other  rarities  of  the  like 
kind.  He  was  never  solicitous  for  riches  5  his 
whole  ambition'being  only  to  procure  daily  sub- 
sistence foV' his  family.  In  other  respects  a  cu- 
rious book  or  antique  was  of  more  value  to  him 
than  twice  its  amount  in  money.  Dorsch-  was 
fond  of  his  bottle,  and  daily  frequented  the  ta- 
verns* He  undertook  various  tours  to  Switzer- 
land, Saxony,  and  Vienna.  His  journey  to  the 
last  brought  on  a  complication'  of  disorders, 
which  prevented  him  from  visiting  different 
courts,  and  even  Petersburgh,- as  he  intended. 
He  died  on  the  17th  of  October;  1732,  at  the 
age  "of -fifty-six  years  and  four  months.  Hirs^ 
cbfh^S  Manual  of  emtftent  Persons  who  died  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century. — J* 

DOR'IA,  Andre Wi  one  of  the  great  men  of 
his  age,  was  bom  in  1466  or  14^8,  at  Oiicglia, 


of  which  his  father,  Doria  de  la  Ceva,  a  noble 
Genoese,  was  feudatory  lord.     He  early  dis- 
played an  inclination  for  a  military  life,  which 
was  opposed  by  his  family.     After  the  death  of 
his  parents  he  weijt  to  Rome,  and  entered  into 
the  service  of  pope  Innocent  VIII.  as  a  man  at 
arms.     After  the  death  of  that  pontiff*,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  kings  of  Naples^ 
who  gave  him  the  command  of  fifty  lances  ; 
but  upon  the  expulsion  of  Alplionso  II.  by  the 
arms  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France,   he  joined 
John  della  Rovere,  duke  of  Gora,  for  whom  he 
successfully  defended  Rocca  Guglielma  against 
the  great  captain  Gonsalvo.     After  the  death  of 
John,  Doria  undertook  tl>e  guardianship  of  his 
son,  Francis-Maria,  whom  he  secured  in  Ve- 
nice against  the  attempts  of  Csesar  Borgia ;  and 
then  repaired  to  his  own  country,  Genoa.     He' 
was  twice  sent  against  the  revolted  Corsicans, 
whom  he  obliged  to  return  to  their  allegiance. 
His  reputation  at  length  caused  him  to  be 
created-  captain-general  of  the  Genoese  galleys, 
about  the  year   15 13  ;•  so  that,  like  other  emi- 
nent naval  commanders  of  former  times,  he  did- 
not  engage  in  the  sea-service  till  he  had  ma-' 
tured  his  experience   in  w^rs   by  land.     Thc-- 
African  pirates  who  infested  the  Mediterranean  ' 
gave  the  first  employ  to  his  new  command.    He 
fought  against  them  with  equal  valour  and  s6c- 
cess,  enriched  himself  by  prizes,  and  at  length ' 
became  master  of  four  galleys  in  his  own  pay.  * 
In  the  mean  time  Genoa  was  a  prey  to  opposite 
factions;  and  the  city  had,  by  one  of  them, 
beeifi  put  into  the  hands  of  Lewis  XII.  of  France, 
from  whom   it  afterwards  revolted.     Finding 
himself  unable  to  compose  the  distractions  of 
the  republic,  Doria  entered  into  the  service  of 
Fraiicis  I.  of  France.     He  had  a  considerable  ' 
share   in  raising  the  siege  of  Marseilles,    on  • 
which    occasion    he   took    ptisonif  Philibert 
prince  of  Orange.     After  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
the  ministers  of  France  neglected  Doria,  on* 
which  account  he  accepted  the  oUkxs  of  pope 
Clement  VII.  to  become  admiral  of  his  galleys. 
But  that  pontifi^s  afiairs  being  ruined  by  the ' 
capture  of  Rome  under  the  constable  Bourbon, 
Doria  viras  persuaded  to  return  to  die  service  of  • 
Francis,   who  received  him  with  open  arms, 
and  constituted  him  his  admiral  in  the  seas  of 
the  Levant.     Doria  had  at  that  time  eight  gal- 
leys of  his  own  property.     It  was  principally  - 
through  his  means'that  Lautrec,  in  1527,  made 
himself  master  of  Genoa,  expelling  theAdotni 
faction,  who  ruled -under  the  protection  of  the- 
empefor   Charles  V.    and  re-estabKshing   the' 
Fregosi  and  the  dominion  of  France.     In  1 5  2  8, 
while  Lautrec  blockaded -Naples  -  by  land,  the-' 
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^Icys  of  Doria,  under  his  nephew  Philippino, 
guarded  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  A  superior 
number  of  imperial  .galleys»  under  tlie  command 
of  the  viceroy  Moncada  and  the  marqUis  del 
Coiasto,  attacked  Philippino^  but  received  a 
total  defeatj  in  which  the  viceroy  was  killed, 
Guasto  and  many  officers  of  distinction  were 
^aken  prisoners^  and  most  of  tlie  fleet  was  de- 
^royed. 

Just  at  this  critical  period,  Doria  deserted  the 
C^use  of  the  French  king,  and  went  over  to  the 
-emperor.  This  important  transaction  in  his 
life  has,  of  course,  been  diflferently  represented 
by  writers  attached  to  diflFerent  parties.  Pro- 
i^ably  it  is  no-where  more  fairly  stated  than  in 
l>r.  Robertson's  History  of  Charles  V.  j  and 
ajs  his  relation  .comprises  several  circumstances 
which  elucidate  the  character  of  Doria,  we 
shall  transcribe  the  .greatest  part  of  it.  ^^  That 
gallant  officer,  the  citizen  of  a  republic,  and 
•trained  up  in  the  -sea-service,  votained  the  spirit 
of  independence  natural  to  the  former,  with 
the  plain  liberal  manners  peculiar  to  the  latter. 
A  stranger  to  the  arts  of  submission  or  flattery 
xiecessary  iu  courts,  but  conscious  at  the  same 
etime  of  his  own  merit  and  importance^  he  always 
.offered  his  advice  with  freedom,  and  often  pre- 
ferred Ixis  complaints  and  remonstrances  with 
bplduess*  The  French  ministers,  unaccustom- 
ed to  ^uch  liberties,  determined  to  ruin  a  man 
•who  ,trj£ated  them  with  so  little  deference  5  and 
.though  ^Francis  himself  had  a  just  sense  of 
Doria's  services,  as  well  as  a  high  esteem  for 
his  character,  the  courtiers^  by  continually  re- 
presenting him  as  a  man  haughty,  intractable, 
and  more  solicitous  to  aggrandise  himself,  than 
promote  the  interest  of  France,  gradually  un- 
iiermined  the  foundations  of  his  credit,  and 
filled  the  king's  mind  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust. From  thence  proceeded  many  aflxonts 
and  indignities  put  upon  Doria.  His  ap* 
f ointments  were  not  regularly  paid;  his  ad- 
vice, even  in  naval  afiairs,  was  often  slight- 
ed;  an  attempt  was  made  to  seiz^  the  pri- 
.toners  taken  by  his  nephew  in  the  sea-fight  oflF 
Naples :  all  which  he  bore  with  abundance  of 
ill  numour.  But  an  injury  oflFered  to  his  coun- 
try, transported  him  beyond  all  bounds  of  pa- 
tience* The  French  began  to  fortify  Savona, 
to  cl^ar  its  harbour,  and,  removing  thither 
some  branches  jof  trade  carried  on  at  Genoa, 
plainly  shewed  that  they  intended  to  render 
ihat  town,  which  had  been  long  the  object  of 
jealousy  and  hatred  to  the  Genoese,  their  rival 
in  wealth  and  commerce.  Doria,  animated 
w\}}i  a  patriotic  zeal  for  the  honour  and  interest 
ipfhis  country,  remonstrated  against  this  in  the 


highest  toile,  not  without  threats.  This  boU 
action,  aggravated  by  the  malice  of  the  cour* 
tiers,  irritated  Francis  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
commanded  Barbesieux,  whom  he  appointed 
admiral  of  the  Levant,  to  sail  directly  to  Genoa 
with  the  French  fleet,  to  arrest  Doria,  and  to 
seize  his  galleys.  This  rash  order  was  conceal- 
ed with  so  little  care,  that  Doria  got  timely 
intelligence  of  it,  and  retired  with  all  his  gal- 
leys to  a  place  of  safety.  Guasto,  his  prisoner, 
who  hatl  long  observed  and  fomented  his  grow- 
ing discontent,  laid  hold  on  this  favourable 
opportunity.  While  his  indignation  and  re- 
sentment were  at  their  height,  he  prevailed  on 
him  to  dispatch  one  of  his  officers  to  the  im- 
perial court,  with  his  overtures  and  demands. 
The  negociation  was  not  long ;  Charles,  fully 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  such  an  acquisi- 
tion, granted  him  whatever  terms  he  required. 
Doria  sent  back  his  commission,  together  witli 
the  collar  of  St.  Michael,  to  Francis ;  and 
hoisting  the  imperial  colours,  sailed  with  all 
his  galleys  towards  Naples,  not  to  block  up  the 
harbour  of  that  unfortunate  city,  but  to  bring 
it  protection  and  deliverance."  (HisU  of  Charles 
r.  book  V.J 

The  ruin  of  tlie  French  army  before  Naples 
was  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  change; 
but  a  more  important  one,  and  more  grateful  to 
the  mind  of  Doria,  was  the  liberation  of  Genoa 
from  foreign  sovereigns,  and  the  irestoration  of 
its  free  and  independent  grovernment.  A  pes- 
tilence which  raged  in  that  city  had  caused  it 
to  be  deserted  by  great  part  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  had  reduced  the  French  garrison  to  an  in- 
considerable number.  Doria  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity }  and  having  prepared  the  minds  of  the 
people  by  his  emissaries,  sailed  with  thirteen 
galleys  to  the  Genoese  coast,  landed  a  body  of 
500  men,  and  took  possession  of  Genoa  with- 
out spilling  a  drop  of  blood.  The  French  gar- 
rison retired  to  the  citadel,  where  famine  soon 
compelled  them  to  capkulate ;  and,  upon  their 
departure,  the  people  rushed  to  the  fortress» 
and  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  as.a  monument 
and  instrument  of  their  servitude.  The  na- 
blest  incident  of  Doria's  life  immediately  fol- 
lowed. Instead  of  employing  his  interest  with 
the  emperor  to  make  himself  master  of  his 
country,  he  assembled  the  body  of  citizens,  and 
restored  into  their  hands  the  right  of  establish- 
ing such  a  form  of  government  as  they  should 
think  best.  He  was  listened  to  with  tears  of 
admiration  and  joy.  Twelve  persons  were 
appointed  to  new-model  the  constitution, 
v^ich  was  settled  nearly  in  the  form  in  which 
it  has  since  subsisted.    Doria  was  greeted  with 
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"the  noble  titles  of  tTie  deliverer  and  father  of 
his  country.  The  honour  was  decreed  him  of 
being,  during,  life,  the  first  of  the  five  censors, 
and  to  sit  in  the  'Senate  next  to  the  dean.  He 
was  exempted  from  all  public  burthens,  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary ;  and  a  palace  was 
assigned  him  for  his  habitation,  purchased  at 
the  charge  of  the  state,  A  marble  statue  of 
him  was  erected  in  the  public  place,  with  the 
following  inscription : 

Andrew  Auri-«  dvi  optima  filtchsimo  vinMci  atque 
auctori pubIiC4t  libcrtatis  Senattu  Gcnuem'u posiut. 

Soon  after  this  revolution,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  French  commander  to  seize  Doria 
in  his  palace,  which  narrowly  missed  of  suc- 
cess. He  had  his  first  interview  with  his  new 
master,  Charles  V*  at  Barcelona,  who  treated 
him  with  great  distinction,  and  gave  a  public 
proof  of  confidence  in  him,  by  going  on  board 
of  his  galley  unattended,  and  causing  it  to  put 
to  sea.  In  the  Turkish  war,  which  afterwards 
broke  out,  Doria  had  the  command  of  the  im- 
perial fleet,  while  Hayradin  Barbarossa  com- 
manded that  of  the  Turks.  In  153 1  Doria 
took  Coron  and  Patras  in  the  -Morea,  and  in 
the  ensuing  year  defeated  the  Turkish  fleet 
sent  to  recover  them.  For  these  successes  the 
emperor  created  him  prince  of  Melfi,  and 
knight  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  He 
attended  Charles  in  his  expedition  to  Tunis  in 
1535,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  capture  of 
fort  Golctta,  and  the  success  of  the  enterprise- 
In  1536  he  had  the  happiness  of  saving  Genoa 
from  an  attempt  to  surprise  it.  by  Fregoso  and 
the  French.  The  city  was  nearly  taken,  when 
a  succour  which  he  dispatched  arrived  just  in 
time  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  walls.  Ill 
some  of  his  subsequent  naval  actions,  when 
opposed  to  Barbarossa,  it  was  thought  that  he 
gave  way  rather  too  much  to  prudtyitial  con- 
siderations, and  that  either  his  ardour  was  im- 
paired by  age,  or  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
prolong  a  war  which  placed  him  in  so  distin- 
guished a  situation.  Particularly,  by  manceuvr- 
xpg  so  as  to  decline  an  engagement  with  an  in- 
ferior Turkish  fleet  ofi^Preveza  in  1539,  he  ex- 
posed himself  to  censure.  Probably^  however, 
his  conduct  was  conformable  to  the  cautious 
and  crafty  politics  of  the  emperor,  who  seems 
never  to  have  withdrawn  his  confidence  from 
him.  In  1541  Doria  commanded  the  fleet 
which  accompanied  Charles  in  his  unfortunate 
expedition  against  Algiers;  and  on  that  occa-'^ 
sion  he  lost  eleven  of  his  own  galleys  by  a 
storm.  Doria's  long  maritime  experience  had 
led  him  to  dissuade  uie  voyage  at  the  season  of 
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the  year  in  which  it  was  undertaken,  and  the 
emperor  had  occasion  fully  to  repent  of  disre- 
garding his  counsel.  ^ 
Although  this  eminent  person  never  himself 
assumed  any  state  or  authority,  in  hiff  country 
beyond  those  of  a  citizen,  yet  he  suffered  that 
spirit  of  mpotism^  which  readily  takes  posses- 
sion of  an  old  man,  to  blind  him  with  respeck 
to  the  misconduct  of  a  kinsman.     This  wa^ 
Giannetino  Doria,  a  distant  relation,  of  mean 
origin,  whom  he  had  adopted  as  the  heir  of  his 
great  wealth  and  his  employments.     The  young 
man  was  ignorant,  vulgar,  vain,  and  insolent ; 
yet  he  had  so  ingratiated  himself  with  Andrew, 
that  he  lavished  upon  him  every^  distinction  iit 
his  power  to  grant,    and  accustomed  him  to 
look   forwards   to   a   superiority    incompatible 
with  republican  principles.     The  particulars  of 
that  conspiracy  in  1547,  which  was  headed  by 
Fiesco,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing 'events   in  the    Genoese  history,  wJU   be 
given  in  another  article.     It  is  sufficient  herd 
to  mention,   that  after  it  had  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  occasion  the  death  of  Giann^ino,  anif 
the  expulsion  of  Andrew,  who  escaped  from 
his   palace  at   the   first  alarm,   the  accidental 
drowning  of  Fiesco  defeated  the  whole  scheme, 
and  gave   time  and  courage  to  the  senate  to 
quell  the  remains  oiF  the  insurrection,     A  de- 
putation was  sent  to  Doria  to  invrte  him  bacK 
to   the   city.     His   return   was   hailed  by'  the 
people  with  general   acclamations,    and   they 
were   fully   disposed  to  second  hith  in  those 
projects  of  vengeance  which  he  was  too  ready 
to  adopt.     He  persuaded  the  senate  to  revoke 
the  pardon  they  had  granted  to  those  of  the 
conspirators  wIk)  had  submitted,  and  he  pur- 
sued the  whole  family  of  Ficschi,  and  their 
adherents,  'with  a  rancour    of    severity  un- 
worthy of  a  great  mind.     It  was,  however,  to 
his  credit  that  he  firmly  opposed  the  insidious 
proposal  of  the  imperial  ministers  to  build  a 
fortress  in   Genoa,  in  order  to  prevent  the  re- 
newal  of   similar   attempts.     In    1552   DoriA 
again  put  to  sea  to  drive  away  Dragut  the  not- 
ed  corsair^   who  was   insulting  the   coast  of 
Naples  5  but  on  this  occasion  he  was  surprised^ 
by  the  enemy,  and  obliged  to  retreat  with  tlie 
loss  of  some  ships.     On  occasion  of  a  descent 
of  the  French  in  Corsica,  the  aged  chief  was* 
appointed,   by   the   republic   of   Genoa,  their* 
commander  by  sea  and  land,    and   recovered 
San  Fiprenzo  and  Bastia  in  I554.     T-his  was 
the  last  of  his  expfoits*     He  resigned  his  com- 
mand to  Gian-Andrea,  hi«  grand-nephew,  anid 
retired  to  that  repose  which  a  long  series  of 
active  labours  h$td  well  metited<  •  -He-  died  at 
3^ 
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0$  palaee  io  the  suburbs  of  Geooa,  in  Novem- 
1>er,  I  ^60,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  nine- 
two  or  ninety  •four  years;  kaviug  a  name  erer 
Jkonpured  in  the  records  of  bis  country.  £/$- 
fU  Ji  Doria  da  March*  Grille*  RohertsorCs 
Hist.  Charlis  V.     Univirs,  HisU-^A* 

DQRIGNY,  Lewis,  a  French  painter  of 
eminence,  born  at  Paris  in  16549  was  the  son 
of  Michael  Dorigny,  a  painter  and  engraver  of 
znerit*^  He  began '  at  an  early  age  to  practise 
design  under  ms  father;  and  after  his  death 
entered  in  the  school  of  Le  Brun.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  contended  for  the  prizes  at  the- 
Academy  •,  and  obtaining  only  tlie  second  when 
he  thought  he  deserved  the  nrst,  he  quitted  the 
Academy  through  pique,  and  thereby  missed  a 
nomination  to  the  school  at  Rome.  In  com- 
pany with  a  friend,  however,  he  afterwards 
spent  four  years  there,  which  he  employed  in 
assiduous'  study  of  the  best  models.  He  then 
went  to  Venice,  where  he  married  a  gold- 
smithes  daughter,  and  resided  ten  years,  en- 
l^aged  in  works  which  gave  him  great  reputa- 
tion. He  at  length  smled  at  Verona,  occa- 
sionally visiting  the  other  towns  of  Italy  zs 
professional  occupations  called  him.  He  took 
a  journey  to  Paris  in  1704,  where  he  painted 
some  portraits^  and  made  two  sketches  for  the 
ceiling  of  a  stahrcase  in  the  house  of  a  perscm 
whose  father  bad  been  a  farrier.  He  took  for 
ids.  subject  Phaethon,  and  represented  the 
J^orses  of  his  chariot  overthrown  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  shew  all  their  shoes.  This  alluf 
sion  did  nof  please  his  emplover,  who  desired- 
firom  bim  another  design,  which,  however,  was 
censured  by  the  artists,  and  was  not  executed. 
Neither  did  Dorigny  succeed  in  attempting  to 
gain  admission  into  the  Academy.  His  failure 
was  imputed  to  the  petty  revenge  of  Mansard, 
superintendant  of  the  royal  buildings,  whose 
uncle  had  been  ridiculed  by  Michael  Dorigny 
in  a  satirical  print.  He  returned  to  Verona, 
and  resumed  his  place  among  its  most  esteemed 
]Kiinters.  In  171 1  prince  Eugene  sent  for  him 
to  Vienna,  and  employed  him.  above  a  year  on 
his  grand  staircase.  He  also  painted  at  Prague 
the  hall  of  the  Bohemian  chancery,  and  other 
jncces.  I>orignv  possessed  great  facility  of 
composition,  and  the  art  of  well  managing 
large  subjects.  His  pencil  was  animated,  his 
colouring  lively,  his  manner  firm  and .  correct, 
his  style  heroical  and  sublime,  but  he  was 
spmewhat  deficient  in  grace  and  dignity.  He 
was  a  master  in  fresco,  of  which  he  gave  seve- 
ral specimens.  The  most  considerable  of  these 
i«  in  the  dome  of  tlie  great  church  at  Trent. 
Qor^y  died  at  Verona  in  2742,  aged  eighty- 


eighty  ieaiYing  a  larve  family.  His  numeronr 
works  zxe,  found  in  Venice,  Verona,  and  other 
towns  of  Italv.  He  practised  engraving,  and 
left  some  small  pieces  from  )iis  own  designs. 

NipHOLA^s  DoRtGNT,  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,,  attained  great  eminence  as  an  eli- 
eraver.  He  resided  twenty-eight  years  in 
Italy,  where  he  published  prints  from  tne  works 
of  the  principal  painters.  He  came  to  £ng« 
land,  and  engraved  the  famous  cartoons  at 
Hampton-court,  for  which  he  was  knighted  by 
George  I.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Painting,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
1 746,  in  his  ninetieth  year.  UArgenvMe  Vies 
des  Peintres.^^A, 

DORINK,  or  Doring,  Matthias,  a  learned 
German  monk  of  the  Franciscan  order,  was  bom 
at  Kiritz,  about  the  year  141;.  He  was  pro* 
foundiy  skilled  in  an  acquaintatKe  with  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  in  philosophy,  and  in  scho^ 
lastic  theology.  In  the  year  1445  he  was> 
chosen  to  fill  the  divinity  chair  in  the  univer* 
sity  of  Magdeburg,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  province  widi  eminent  reputation.  Paul 
de  Burgos  having  published  a  variety  of  stric- 
tures and  objections  against  the  PostilleSf 
or  short  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  of 
Nicholas  de  Lyra,  Dorink  undertook  their  de* 
fence  and  farther  illustration.  The  diflerent 
pieces  which  he  wrote  on  these  subjects  were 
collected  together,  and  inserted  in  an  edition 
comprehending  the  works  of  both  those  au« 
thors,  which  was  published  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1590,  by  Francis  Feuardent,  a  franciscah 
monk,  in  six  volumes  folio.  They  were  so 
favourably  received  by  the  public,  that  since  that 
time  they  have  undergone  various  impressions. 
Dorink  is  also  generally  supposed  to  have  beoi 
the  author  of  the  abridgment  of  the  •*  Miroir 
Historial'*  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  *^  The  Chronicle  of 
Nuremberg,"  continued  to  the  year  i493t 
which  was  published  anonymously.  Sonie 
writers^  indeed,  have  attributed  that  work  to 
Haltmann  Scheder.  Whoever  ipras  the  author^ 
he  is  not  undeserving  of  the  honour  of  being 
considered,  in  some  respects,  as  the  forerunner 
of  Luther ;  for  he  has  written  with  freedom 
and  spirit  against  the  vices  of  the  cardinals,, 
the  bishops,  the  popes,  and  also  against  jubi- 
lees and  indulgences.  Moreri^  Souv,  Diet. 
Hisf.—M. 

DORNKRELL  D'EBERHERTZ,  James, 
a  German  lutheran  divine,  was  bom  at  Lunen* 
burg,  in  the  year  1^43.  After  pursuing  his 
studies  in  the  universities  of  Helmstadt  and 
Thiel>  be  was  for  some  time  settled  in  the  paa«. 
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total  charge  at  Holdenstadt.  Quitting  that 
situation,  he  afterwards  engaged  in  the  line  of  a 
printer  at  his  native  town.  In  the  year  1690 
^we  find  him  possessed  of  the  oiEce  of  provost 
4>f  Gotskow,  in  Upper  Pomerania ;  but  he  re^ 
linquished  that  honour  soon  after  he  was 
invested  with  it,  and  retired  to  Hamburg, 
where  ^e  died  in  the  year  1704.  He  was  a  man 
o{  considerable  erudition  and  ingenuity,  and 
published  several  works  which  were  favourably 
received  by  the  learned  world.   The  titles  of  the 

Irincipal  of  them  are  .-  *^  Specimen  Bibliorum 
[armonicorum ;''  *^  Biblia  historico-harmonica, 
sive  opus  divinae  Consonantiae  integrum  \** ' 
"  Tractatus  contra  parum  Utilitatis  habentes 
conciones  ecclesiasticas  ;*'  and  <^  Epistolae  Cu- 
riosae,"  published  under  the  name  of  Polymusus. 
There  was  also  another  lutheran  divine  of  the 
liame  ofDoRNKRELL  d'Eberhertz,  whose  chris- 
tian name  was  Tobias^  concerning  whom  we  learn 
no  farther  particulars  than  that  he  was  minis- 
ter of  Lunenburg,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
1658.  He  appears,  like  the  preceding,  to  have 
made  biblical  literature  his  principal  study,  and 
was  the  author  of  two  works,  entitled  "  Chro- 
nologia  evangelico-apostolica,"  and  **  Harmo«> 
•nia  Novi  Testamenti."    Moreri.     N<niv.  Diet* 

DORSANE,  Anthony,  a  French  divine, 
who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom  at  IssouduU) 
in  Lower  Berry.  In  the  course  of  his  ecclesiastic 
cal  career  he  became  doctor  of  the  Sbrbonne, 
chanter  of  the  church  of  Paris,  and  grand 
vicar  and  ofEcial  of  that  diocese,  under  the 
cardinal  de  Noailles.  He  died  in  the  year 
-f^^B,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a 
man  of  worth  and  virtue.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  work  which  will  be  found  useful  to  eccle-* 
^iastical  historians.  It  was  published  under  the 
^ame  of  "  A  Journal,"  and  presents  us  with 
the  history,  and  the  most  interesting  circum- 
stances which  took  place  at  Rome  and  in 
France,  during  the  celebrated  negociation  re- 
specting the  constitution,  or  bull»  Uwgmitus, 
in  two  volumes  4to.  or  in  six  volumes  i2nK>. 
•comprehending  a  supplement.  Villefore,  the 
autlior  of  Anecdotes  relative  to  the  Constitution 
Unigenitus^  was  under  great  obligations  to  this 
Journal,  in  the  composition  of  his  work.  To 
those  who  wish  only  to  peruse  a  relarion  of  the 
principal  facts,  well  arranged,  and  in  a  lively 
and  flowing  stvle,  Villeforc's  treatise  will  prove 
most  acceptubie.  -  But  by  those  who  are  desir- 
ous of  consulting  a  detail  of  the  most  minute 
circnmstances  connected  with  the  negociation, 
our  author's  work  will  be  preferred  5  which  is 


written  in  simple  and  unomamented  -l^ngual^, 
but  not  exempt  from  negligences  of  style,  shAI 
some  unnecessary  repetitions.  It  should  be 
added,  that  Villeforc's  Anecdotes  bring  dowii 
the  history  only  to  the  year  1718  }  but  that  in 
our  author's  Journal  it  is  continued  to  the  year 
17^8.  The  best  edition  of  the  Journal  is  the 
second,  which  was  publislied  in  1756.  Nokv* 
Did.  Huf. — M. 

DOSM A  DELGADO,  Roderic,  a  learned 
Spanish  divine,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  bom  at  Badajoz,  in  the  year  1533-  . 
We  are  not  apprised  of  his  having  held  any 

Ereferment  in  the  church  besides  a  canonry  of 
is  native  place.  He  vras  distinguished  among 
his  contemporaries  for  the  intimacy  of  liis 
acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages,  and 
particularly  with  the  oriental  tongues.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works,  of  vhich  the 
most  important  are  written  in-  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  consist  of  illustrations  of  the  Evan* 
gelists,  the  Psalms,  the  Song  of  Songs^  See* 
and  of  a  treatise  entitkd  '*  De  Auctoritsttc 
SanctSe  Scripturae,*'  folio,  1534*  He  died  in 
the  year  im7.  Mweru  Nouv,  Diet*  Hi/L 
— M. 

pOUCIN,  Le^vis,  a  French  Jesuit,  and  t 
native  of  Vernon  in  Normandy,  died  at  Or- 
leans in  the  year  1726..  He  took  1^  active 
part  in  the  memorable  contests  between  hi» 
order  and  the  Jansenists,  and  acquired  such  re^ 
putation  by  his  exertions,  that  he  was  admitted 
into  the  confidence  of  the  leading  men  of  hia 
party,  particularly  of  fathers  Tellier)  Lalle^ 
mand,  and  Daniel,  whom  the  Jansenists  dis* 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Norman  cabaL 
His  abilities  and  zeal  also  pointed  him  out  as  1 
proper  person  to  be  employed  at  Rome,  whik 
the  business  of  the  constitution  Unirmkus  was 
in  agitation.  He  was  the  author  of  "  A  His* 
tory  of  Nestorianism,''  in  4to.  1698,  whidi  is 
ably  written,  and  held  in  much  estimatioliy 
particularly  by  the  Catholics  of  the  anti-jan«* 
senist  party,  on  account  of  the  pointed  allusiont 
which  it  contains  to  the  opinions  of  their  adr 
versaries,  while  condemning  the  tenets  of  the 
ancient  heretics.  He  also  published  <'  A  short 
Memoir  illustrative  of  the  Sute  and  Pro- 
gress of  Jansenism  in  Holland/'  which  was 
drawn  up  by  him  in  1697,  while  in  the  suite  of 
count  de  Crecy,  at  the  congress  of  Ryswick  | 
and  a  multitude  of  pamphlets  in  the  QDntro*^ 
versy  above  mentioned,  and  on  other  subjects  of 
a  tertiporary  nature*     Nouv,,  Diet*  Hist.-^M. 

DOUGLASS^  Oawih,  a  Scotch  prelate  dis- 
tinguished for  poetical  talents,  was  the  jdHi4 
son  of  ArchibaU  earl  of  AnguS)  mi  niras  b<mi 
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in  1474-5.  He  received  a  liberal  education, 
first  in  his  own  country,  and  afterwards  at  the 
university  of  Paris.  On  his  reiurn  from  his 
travels  he  entered  into  the  church,  and  obtain- 
ed some  preferments,  among  which  was  the 
opulent  abbacy  of  Abcrbrothic.  The  queen- 
regent  nominated  him  to  the  archbishopric  of 
St.  Andrew's  j  but  a  strong  opposition  render- 
ed this  nomination  ineffectual,  and  he  obtained 
in  its  stead  the  bishopric  of  Dunkeld.  Such 
was  the  violence  of  the  times,  that  he  was  long 
prevented  from  taking  peaceable  possession  of 
the  .see,  and  was  even  kept  in  prison  above  a 
year,  as  having  acted  illegally  in  procuring  a 
bull  from  the  pope.  He  was  at  length  conse- 
crated, and  repaired  to  his  diocese,  where  he 
attended  with  diligence  to  the  duties  of  his 
office.  He  was  likewise  a  promoter  of  useful 
'public  wx>rks,  and  finished  a  stone  bridge  over 
the  Tay,  which  had  been  begun  by  his  prede- 
cessors- The  subsequent  disorders  m  Scotland, 
and  the  odium  under  which  the  whole  family 
of  Douglas  lay,  induced  him  to  retire  into 
England  ;  and  as  at  that  juncture  war  broke  out 
between  the  two  .kingdoms,  his  enemies  took 
advantage  of  his  retreat  to  a  hostile  country, 
to  represent  him  as  a  disaffected  person.  A 
prosecution  was  commenced  against  him  on 
this  account,  which  ended  in  a  sentence  of 
proscription,  and  sequestration  of  his  episco- 
pal revenues.  He  was  respectfully  received  in 
England,  and  king  Henry  VIII.  granted  him  a 
liberal  pension  as  a  man  of  learning,  and  pro- 
bably as  a  sufferer  for  attachment  to  the  Eng- 
lish interest.  He  died  of  the  plague  at  Lon- 
4oa  in  1521  or  22,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Savoy  church.  Bishop  Douglas  appears  to 
iuive  oeenaman  of  mild  and  temperate  character, 
more  attached  to  letters  than  to  the  turbulent  po- 
litics of  tlie  time.  He  has  the  merit  of  being  a 
considerable  improver  of  the  language  and  ver- 
sification of  his  country,  and  Scottish  poetry 
ia  indebted  to  him  for  a  degree  of  elegance 
which,  allowing  for  difference  of  dialect,  places 
k  on  a  level  with  the  English  of  the  time.  In 
his  youth  he  translated  Ovid  *•  De  Remedio 
Amoris,"  not  without  a  view,  it  is  thought,  to 
suggest  to  his  own  mind  some  defence  against 
that  importunate  passion.  But  his  greatest 
work  is  a  translation  of  Virgil's  Eneid,  with 
die  additional  book  of  Mapheus  Vegius,  into 
Scottish  heroic  verse.  This  is  said  by  Mr. 
Warton  to  have  been  the  first  metrical  transla- 
tion of  a  classic  in  the  language  of  Great 
Britain,  unless  one  of  Boethius  can  be  called 
an  exception.  It  was  written  about  15 12,  and 
WM  completed  in  the  space  of  sixteen  months* 


It  is  executed  with  spirit  and  fidelity,  and  13 
undoubtedly  an  extraordinary  performance  for 
the  age.  To  each  book  is  prefixed  a  prologue 
in  verse,  several  of  which  are  highly  poetical. 
Two  of  them,  which  describe  the  month  of 
May  and  Winter,  abound  in  lively  and  charac- 
teristic imagery.  A  new  edition  of  tins  trans- 
lation was  printed,  with  a  glossary,  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1710,  small  folio.  The  bishop  like- 
wise composed  an  original  poem,  entitled 
**  The  Palice  of  Honour,"  which  is  a  moral 
vision  in  the  manner  of  the  Table  of  Cebes^ 
and  an  allegorical  poem  called  ^*  King  Hart," 
first  published  in  Mr.  Pinkerton's  Ancient 
Scottish  Poems.     Biag.  Britan.^-^h. 

DOUGLAS,  James,  M.D.  an  able  anato- 
mist, was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1675.  He 
settled  in  London  as  a  practitioner  in  mid- 
wifery, and  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  and  made 
himself  known  by  various  writings.  Haller,^ 
who  was  personally  acquainted  with  him,  calls 
him  a  learned  and  skilful  man,  modest,  candid, 
and  obliging,  and  a  very  diligent  dissector. 
Besides  several  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  he  wrote,  "  Myographiw  Com- 
paratae  Specimen,  or  a  Comparative  Descrip- 
tion of  all  the  Muscles  in  a  Man  and  a  Quad- 
ruped," ZiO/i//.  1707,  i2mo.  EdhiK  1750,  8vo. ;. 
which  is  the  best  myography  extant  down  to 
his  time,  and  is  particularly  accurate  in  the  in- 
sertions of  the  muscles  into  the  bones.  "  Bib* 
liographiae  Anatomicse  Specimen,"  Lond.  1715* 
8vo.  5  a  brief  account,  in  Latin,  of  all  anato- 
mists from  Hippocrates  to  Harvey,  with  their 
works  and  discoveries :  of  this  an  improved 
edition  was  published  at  Leyden  ia  1734- 
"  A  Description  of  the  Peritoneum,  &c/* 
Loftd.  1730,  4tot ;  an  accurate  and  minute 
piece  of  anatomical  examination.  He  also 
published  **  A  History  of  the  Lateral  Opera- 
tion for  the  Stone,"  1726,  8to.  ;  and  an  "  Ap- 
pendix to  the  same,"  1733,  containing  a  com- 
parison of  the  methods  of  different  lithoto- 
mists,  and  a  particular  account  of  that  of  Che-» 
selden,  then  the  most  successful.  He  had 
prepared  a  great  work  on  hernias,  for  which 
he  had  made  several  figures,  but  he  did  not 
live  to  finish  it.  Dr.  Douglas  had  the  merit  of 
patronising  the  eminent  anatomist  Dr.  John 
Hunter,  who  came  from  Scotland  recommend- 
ed to  him -in  1 74 1.  Douglas  viras  then  intent 
upon  a  work  on  the  bones,  and  he  took  Hunter 
into  his  house  as  his  dissector,  and  assisted 
him  in  his  progress.  Dr.  Douglas  died  in 
1742. 

His  brother  John  was  surgeon  to  the  West- 
minster hospital)  and  wrote  a  work  on  the  hi^ 
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operation  for  the  stone,  which  he  practised,. 
and  another  on  the  efficacy  of  the  bark  in  mor- 
tifications. Halleri  BibL  Anat.  £s*  Ckirurg. 
Mem.  of  WtUiam  Hunter, — A, 

DO  ITS  A,  Janus  (properly  John  Vander- 
does  J  f  a  poet  and  man  of  letters,  lord  of  Noort- 
wyk  in  Holland,  was  born  at  that  place  in 
1545.  He  studied  at  Lier,  Loiivain,  and  Paris. 
On  his  return  he  had  various  employments, 
and  in  1574  was  entrusted  by  the  prince  of 
Orange  witli  the  government  of  Leyden.  He 
defended  that  city  during  its  famous  siege  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  obtained  great  reputation 
for  his  valour  and  conduct.  Upon  the  founda- 
tion of  the  university  there,  he  was  nominated 
its  first  curator ;  and  he  distinguished  himself 
as  much  by  his  learning  as  the  head  of  a  lite- 
rary institution,  as  he  had  done  in  his  former 
post  by  his  civil  and  military  qualities.  He 
died  of  the  plague  in  1604.  Dousa  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  Latin  poems,  consisting 
of  epodes,  epigrams,  satires,  elegies,  &c.  and 
six  books  of  the  Annals  of  Holland  in  elegiac 
verse.  This  last  has  been  printed  separately, 
with  a  commentary  by  Grotius.  His  verses, 
like  those  of  many  other  modern  Latin  poets, 
display  less  of  the  true  poetical  spirit,  than  a 
facility  of  expression  derived  from  familiarity 
with  the  works  of  the  ancients }  yet  they  de- 
serve the  praise  of  elegance  and  purity.  He 
likewise  wrote  critical  annotations  on  several  of 
the  Latin  classics,  which  were  esteemed  by 
Lipsius  and  Scioppius.  He  left  four  sons,  aU 
of  the^  proficients  in  letters.  Of  these  the  most 
celebrated  was 

;  Janus  Dousa  the  Tounger^  bom  in  1572, 
His  extraordinary  acquisitions  at  a  very  tender 
age  have  given  him  a  place  among  those  *  who 
became  celebrated  for  literature  in  their  child- 
hood. He  was  a  poet,  a  critic,  a  mathemati- 
ciao^  and  philosopher.  He  wrote  commenta- 
ries upon  Plautus  in  his  sixteenth  year ;  and 
upon  several  other  authors,  as  well  as  other 
learned  works,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Grotius 
asserts,  that  his  poetical  genius  was  superior  to 
that  of  his  father,  and  that  he  had  a  share  in 
the  Annals  of  Holland  above  mentioned.  He 
afterwards  acquired  the  knowledge  of  jurispru- 
dence and  history,  and  had  been  appointed 
preceptor  of  Henry-Frederic  princd  of  Orange, 
and  fust  librarian  to  the  university  of  Leyden, 
when  he  was  cut  off  in  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
to  the  great  regret  of  all  the  learned  ot  his 
country,  and  the  bitter  affliction  of  his  father. 
His  moral  character  was  not  less  estimable  than 
hi$  intellectual  faculties  were  admirable.  His 
poeips  were  collected  after  his  death}  and  pub- 


lished at  Leyden  in  1607.      Moreri.     Batl/et: 
—A. 

DOUW,  Gerard,  a  very  eminent  painter 
of  the  Dutch  school,  was  born  in  161 3  at  I-ey- 
den,  where  his  father  was  a  master-glazier. 
His  early  inclination  for  painting  caused  him  to* 
be  placed  first  with  Dolendo,  ail  engraver,  and 
then  with  Peter  Kouwhoorn,  a  painter  on  glass. 
The  skill  he  acquired  in  this  last  branch  ren- 
dered him  very  useful  to  his  father ;.  but  the 
hazards  he  ran  in  climbing  up  to  the  highest 
church  windows  caused  his  father  at  length  to- 
devote  him  solely  to  paintings  and  for  farther 
improvement  he  was  sent  to  study  under  Rem-, 
brandt.  From  that  great  master  he"  imbibed 
the  true  principles  of  colouring,  and  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  chiaro-scuro  •,  but  in  other 
respects  he  formed  to  himself  a  manner  totally 
different.  Douw  excelled  all  the  artists,  even 
of  his  own  country,  in  exquisite  delicacy  of 
finish.  He  copied  after  nature,  and  was  not 
contented  without  rendering  every  object,  how- 
ever inconsiderable,  with  an  exactness  of  imin 
tation  that  would  beat  the  closest  inspection* 
As  he  worked  in  small  size,  the  patience  and 
labour  required  for  such  minute  accuracy  • 
may  be  conceived.  He  was  excessively  nice  in 
excluding  the  least  portion  of  dust  trom  his 
colours  *,  always  keeping  his  work-room  closely 
locked,  and  not  beginning  to  work  till  he  had 
sat  still  for  a  time  to  sufl^r  the  floating  atoms 
to  settle.  As  an  instance  of  his  laborious  deli^  - 
cacy,  Sandrart  relates,  that  having  once  visited 
him,  and  admired  the  neat  finishing  of  a  broom 
in  one  of  his  pieces,  Douw  informed  him  that 
he  should  spend  three  days  more  upon  it  before 
he  should  reckon  it  completed.  Though  this 
was  undoubtedly  a  very  inferior  part  of  the  art, 
yet  Douw,  by  his  assiduity,  attained  the  perfec- 
tion he  aimed  at,  and  has  thereby  given  a  last- 
ing  value  to  his  performances.  Nor  did  his 
labour  give  that  air  of  dryness  or  stifihess 
which  might  have  been  expected,  for  his  great 
skill  and  attention  to  nature  in  colouring  ren- 
dered the  effect  brilliant  and  harmonious  ;  and 
while  his  pieces  would  bear  the  closest  view» 
tliey  also  were  striking  at  a  distance.  The 
tediousness  of  his  working  soon  threw  him  out 
of  employ  in  portrait  •,  tor  very  few  persons 
would  have  the  patience  to  sit  five  days  for  a 
single  hand,  as  the  wife  of  his  patron,  Mr* 
Spiering,  did.  He  therefore  confined  himself 
to  fancy-works,  which  were  usually  little  do^ 
mestic  stories,  persons  in  difierent  occupations^ 
and  the  like,  in  which  the  chief  merit  of  in- 
vention  was  the  variety  of  lights  which  he 
contrived  to  introduce  wiljh  perfect  vmxk  ixk 
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one  piece.  As  he  was  not  ready  at  drawing 
correctly,  he  frequently  surveyed  his  objects 
tiirough  a  frame  containing  small  exact  squares 
ef  silk  thread.  The  prices  his  pictures  bore 
-even  in  his  own  time  and  country  were  extra- 
ordinary, and  at' this  time  they  are  highly 
yalued  all  over  Europe.  Such  was  his  indus- 
try, that  he  has  left  a  considerable. number  of 
works,  though  he  painted  slowly ;  and  he  ac- 
•  quired  a  handsome  fortune.  He  died  at  Ley- 
den  in  1674.  His  works  are  dispersed  thrpugh 
the  difierent  cabinets  of  Europe.  A  few  have 
been  engraved.  lyArfrenvilU.  I*Ukingten*s 
Diet. — A. 

'  DRABICIUS;  Nicholas,  a  celebrated  en- 
thusiast  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born 
about  the  year  1587,  at  Stransnitz  in  Moravia. 
He  was  admitted  a  minister  among^the  protes- 
tants  in  the  year  r6i6,  and  continued  to  exer- 
cise the  duties  of  his  function  at  Drahotuts;^ 
until  the  year  KSap,  when  tlie  emperor's  severe 
edicts*  against  the^  communion  to  which  he  be^- 
longed  obltg^  him'to  become  a  fugitive  firom 
:hts  native  country.    tHe  took  refuge  at  Le<faiitK,' 
a  town  in  Hungary,  where,  despairing  of  re- 
establidiment  in  his  church,  he  engaged,  for  a 
subsistance,  ^in  the  trade  of  a  woollen-draper, 
'\n  which  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a 
:person  in  that  business,  was  well  qualified  to 
assist  him.    This  prudent  step  gave  offence  to 
many  of  the  clerical  order,  who  considered  it 
to  be  a  debasement  of  his  ministerial  character. 
But  his  subsequent  conduct,  in  which  he  dis* 
^graced  himself  by  becoming  one  of  the  greatest 
^rdrinkers  in  the  country,  occasioned  his  brethren 
.to  be  justly  ashamed  of  him,  «tid  was  properly 
made  a  sul^ect  of  complaint  against  him  at  a 
synod  of  protestant  divines'  that  was  held  in 
Poland.      After  examining  into  the  state  of 
^acts,  they  gave  sentence  mat  he  should  be  su- 
spended from  the  ministry ;  and  by  threatening 
him  with  the  discipline  of  the  church,  produced 
an  amendment  in  his  behaviour,  at  least  so  far 
as  it  was  open  to  public  notice.    Whether  it 
was  that  his  habits  of  intemperance  had  in- 
•jured  his  intellects,  or  to  whatever  cause   it 
might  be  owing,  in  the  year  1638  he  began  to 
filncy  that  he  was  favoured  with  peculiar  com- 
manications  ffom  Heaven,  and  that  he  was 
cboden  by  God  ±0  the  prophetic  office,  to  de- 
iKHince  the  divine  vengeance  arainst  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  to  assure  his  brother  reAigees 
of  a  .speedy  restoration  .to  their  own  country 
by  means  oif  armies  wluch  should  come  from 
,the  J<^orth  and  from  die  East,  the  latter  of 
fvi^hich  was  to  be  <:ommanded    by  Ragotski 
prince  ^  Transylvamsu    The  diflbrent  visioag 


in  which  he  imagined  diese  events  vrere  dis« 
closed  to  him,  he  communicated  to  the  mint»' 
ters  who  were  exiled  with  him,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  appear  to  have  treated  them  witk 
merited  contempt ;  and  he  also  sent  a  copy 
of  his  revelations  to  Ragotski,  who  threw  them 
into  the  fire.  The  neglect  which  he  met  with 
did  not  allay  the  fervour  of  his  distempered 
imagination,  which,  in  the  year  1643s  was  very 
-prdific  of  these  visions,  in  one  of  which  he 
thought  himself  commanded  to  impart  the  whole 
toComenius.  To, the  congenial  mind  of  that* 
extraordinary  character  they  proved  highly  ao 
ceptable,  as  has  been  already  noticed  in  the 
article  relating  to  him.  In  the  year  \6^^  Dra- 
btcius  prophesied  that  the  'refugees  should  not 
be  overcome  by  the  imperial  troops ;  a  predk^^ 
tion  which  was  so6n  contradicted  by  the  events 
of  the  latter's  ravaging  Ragotski*s  territoriesy 
capturing  and  plundering  the  town  and  castle 
of  Ledmtz,  and  thus  completely  disappointing 
the  hopes  of  such  as  placed  any  confidence  in 
his  pretension  to  divine  inspiration.  But  this 
failure  did  not  cure  Drabicius  of  his  infatua* 
tion.  In  the  year  1645  ^^  ^^^  to  the  camp  of 
Ragotski,  and  notified  to  that  prince  the  divine 

Eleasure  that  he  should  ruin  the  pope  and  the 
ouse  of  Austria,  and  threatening  at  the  same 
time  a  general  destruction  to  his  house  if  he 
refused  to  attack  that  nest  of  vipers.  In  re- 
ply to  his  message  Ragotski  informed  him,  duit 
he  had  just  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  emperor.  The  mortification  which-  this 
news  created  Co  Drabicius  was  afterwards 
much  heightened  by  the  death  of  that  prince,  * 
in  1 54  7,  by  which  event  he  was  deprived  of 
the  person  whom,  in  his  prophecies,  he  had 
pointed  out  as  •the  prime  agent  in  effisctuating 
the  grand  purposes  of  Heaven.  Enthusiasm^ 
however,  is  never  at  a  lo5$  for  cons<dation 
under  the  most  untoward  circumstances.  And  * 
Drabicius  fortified  himself  against  the  re» 
poaches  and  raillery  to  which  he  was  exposed^ 
oy  entertaining  the  persua^on,  that  though  he 
had  been  mistaken  as  to  the  instrument,  still 
the  desi|;ns  of  Providence,  which  he  had  been  • 
commissioned  to  announce,  would  have  dieir 
completion.  While  he  continued  indulging 
.these  reveries,  Comenius  was  bnmght  by  busi- 
ness into  Hungary,  in  the  year  1650 }  when 
these  kindred  souls  entered  into  the  strictest 
intimacy,  and  Comenius,  who  became  tho- 
roughly satisfied  of  the  justness  of  his  friend's 
Eretensions  to  divine  inspiration,  was  gratified 
y  being  declared  his  coadjutor  in  his  mission* 
It  appears  that  they  now  be^n  to  entestaia  the 
opinion  that  Sigivmund  Ragotokij  the  successor  ^ 
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of  the  late  prince,  was  the  person  who  was  to 
carry  into  execution  the  divine  decrees^  Him 
thev  incessantly  ursed  by  intreatiesi  commandst 
ana  threatenings  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty, 
to  declare  war  against  the  emperor;  but 
though,  as  Comenius  relates,  he  recommended 
himself  to  their  prayers,  he  was  wise  enough  to 
continue  in  peace  until  his  death,  wliich  took 
place  in  the  year  1652.  This  unexpected  event 
again,  for  a  while,  confounded  the  prophet, 
and  his  adherents  ^  but  they  soon  reconciled 
themselves  to  it,  and  transferred  their  expecta- 
tions to  George  Rvgotski,  the  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  deceased*  To  that  prince  Co- 
menius communicated  the  prophetic  declara- 
tions of  Drabicius,  and  gave  h?m  a  copy  of  all 
his  writings.  Whether  George  Ragotski  was 
himself  made  a  dupe  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
visionary,  or  whether  he  only  determined  to 
make  use  of  his  influence  with  his  adherents  in 
furthering  the  projects  which  he  himself  had 
meditattd^  against  the  house  of  Austria,  cannot) 
perhaps,  I>e  now  decided.    Drabicius,  however, 

¥  pears  to  have  grown  into  greater  credit  in 
ransylvania  than  he  formerly  possessed  there, 
since,  in  the  year  1654,  he  was  restored  to  the 
exercise  of  the  ministry.  His  visions  now  be- 
came more  frequent  than  ever,  and  were  con- 
stantly communicated  by  him  to  Comenius, 
who  had  returned  to  Poland,  with  a  command 
that  he  should  make  them  public  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  particularly  to  the 
Turks  and  Tartars.  Comenius  published  them 
at  Amsterdam,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  but 
for  some  time  after  they  were  printed  he  hesi- 
tated at  sending  them  into  the  world,  not  being 
able  to  overcome  his  apprehensions  of  exposing 
himself,  by  so  doin^,  to  censure  and  ridicule. 
But  when  Ragotski  actually  cotnmenced  war 
against  the  emperor,  by  making  an  irruption 
into  Poland,  dnd  the  succession  to  the  empire 
was  undetermined  after  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand  III.  he  thought  that  the  great 
crisis  was  arrived  when  the  prophecies  of  Dra- 
bicius would  all  be  accomplished,  and  he  an- 
nounced their  publication  m  the  year  1657,  in 
connection  with  the  visions  of  Thotterus  and 
Christina  Poniatovia^  under  the  title  of  **  Lux 
in  Tenebris."  The  events  on  these  occasions 
were  so  directly  the  reverse  of  what  the  pre- 
(dictions  had  promised,  that  they  might  have 
been  expected  either  to  have  quieted  the  vision- 
ary, or  at  least  entirely  destroyed  his  credit : 
but  neither  of  these  consequences  were  pro- 
duced* Drabicius  still  continued  to  dream  on; 
and  Comeiuus,  who  stUl  believed  in  his  inspira- 
^on^  found  the  number  of  his  readers  suffi- 


ciently great  to  encourage  him  to  publish  an 
abridgement  of  the  Lux  in  Tenebrts,  under 
the  title  *'  Revela'tionum  divinarum  in  Usum 
Seculi  nostri  factarum  Epitome  }**  and  after- 
wards a  new  impression  of  the  whole  work, 
entitled  "  Lux  c  Tenebris  novis  radils  Aucta, 
&c."  enlarged  with  new  visions  of  the  author, 
reaching  down  to  the  year  1 666.  What  the 
fate  of  Drabicius  was  in  his  latter  days  is  very 
uncertain.  The  court  of  Vienna,  from  the 
enmity  which  he  had  displayed  towards  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  the  use  made  of  his*  writings 
in  opposing  their  interests,  were  desirous  of 
making  him  feel  the  effects  of  their  severe  re- 
sentment; and  it  is  said  that  they  succeeded 
in  their  M-ish.  According  to  some  writers  he 
was  burnt  as  an  impostor  and  false  prophet ; 
according  to  others  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
Transylvania  into  Turkey,  where  he  died- 
BayU.     Morert.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.^-M. 

DRACO,  first  legislator  of  the  Athenians^ 
was  archon  of  Athens  in  the  thirty-ninth  olym- 
piad, about  B.C..  624.  The  accounts  of  him 
which  have  come  down  to  modern  times  are 
superficial  and  trifling;  it  is  only  certain  that 
his  laws  were  extremely  severe,  so  that  they 
are  said  to  have  been  "  wi;ittcn  in  blood.*' 
Death  was  the  penalty  few  every  kind  of 
oflence ;  for  which  he  is  said  to  have  given  as 
a  reason,  that  <<  small  faults  seemed  to  him 
worthy  of  death,  and  he  could  find  no  higha: 
punishment  for  the  greatest  crimes."  We  are 
told,  however,  that  he  so  much  abhorred  the 
crime  of  taking  away  life,  as,  to  direct  that  even 
inanimate  things  which  had  been  the  instru- 
ments of  such  an  action  should  be  prosecuted  ; 
so  that  a  statue,  which  by  falling  had  killed  a 
man,  was  to  be  sentenced  to  banishment. 
These  inconsistences  and  puerilities  denote  a 
very  rude  state  of  kgisladon,  if,  indeed,  they 
have  not  been  aggravated  by  popular  tradition^ 
Draco  was  advanced  in  years  when  he  j^ave 
laws,  and  had  acquired  much  audiority  mm 
his  virtue  and  patriotism.  The  Athenians, 
however,  became  so  displeased  with  his  rigour, 
that  he  thought  proper  to  withdraw  to  the 
island  of  ^gina.  There,  according  to  a  story 
which  appears  ridiculous,  he  was  received  at 
the  public  theatre  with  an  applause  which  -■ 
proved  fatal  to  him ;  for  its  expression  consist- 
ed in  heaping  upon  him  die  cloaks  and  hats  of 
the  audience,  by  which  he  was  suflfbcated.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  addicted  to  poetry,  whence 
some  have  thought  that  he  could  not  have  been 
so  harsh  and  rigid  as  has  been  represented  *,  but 
there  are  too  many  authentic  examples  of  the 
union  of  a  cruel aispositionwith  taste  for e)^ 
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.gant  lUcrature.  All  the  laws  of  Draco  were 
abolished  by  Solon,  except  such  as  related  to 
mwrder.'     Unlvers,  Hist, — A. 

DRACONITES,  John,  a  learned  German 
luthcran  divine  and  bishop,  was  born  at  Carl- 
stadfin  Franconia,  in  the  year  1494.  By  his 
learning,  abilities,  and  prudence,  he  acquired 
so  high  »  reputation,  that  he  was  employed  in 
several  ecclesiastical  negociations  of  consider- 
able importance  to  his  communion,  and  was 
successively  appointed  to  the  bishoprics  of  Mar- 
purg  and  Rostoch,  and  Samelande  in  the  Prus- 
sian dominions.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Com- 
mentaries*' on  some  of  the  prophets ;  and 
*'  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels  for  Sundays," 
written  in  Latin,  in  folio;  and  other  works,  in 
which  his  erudition  and  critical  skill  were  ad- 
vantngeously  displayed.  He  also  commenced 
the  preparation  of  a  grand  work,  being  "  A  Po- 
lyglot of  the  Bible,"  in  five  languages,  in  imi- 
.tation  of  that  of  Origen,  and  of  the  Complu- 
tensian  edition,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish. 
He  died  in  the  year  1 566.  Moreru  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist,     Saxii  OnwnasU  Lit. — M. 

•DRAGUT,  a' famous  corsair,  was  born  of 
t>bscure  parents  at  a  village  of  Natolia,  oppo- 
ritc  the  isle  of  Rhodes.     At  twelve  years  of 
age  he  entered  under  an  officer  of  artillery  in 
the  grand  signior's  galleys,  and  served  some  years 
as  a  cannonnier,  in  which  department  he  was 
very  expert.      Having   amassed    some  prize- 
money,  he  was   enabled  to  purchase  a   small 
galley  of  his  own,  with  which  he  made  several 
successful   cruises.     His  daring   courage,  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  navigation  of 
the  Levant  seas,  recommended  him  to  Aruch 
Barbarossa,  then  admiral  of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
who  engaged  him  in  his  service,  and  raised  him 
through  various  promotions  to  the  command  of 
a  squadron  of  twelve  galleys.  •  With  this  force 
he  ravaged    the  sea-coasts    of   Italy   and    the 
islands,  and  made  himself  so  formidable,  that 
Giannetino  Doria   was   sent  with   a  fleet,   in 
1548,  to  clear  the  seas  of  him.     The  young 
admiral  found  Dragut  in  a  creek  in  the  island 
of  Corsica,  where  attacking  him  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, he  obliged  him  to  surrender  with  all  his 
vessels.  ,  Dragut  was  treated  harshly,  and  kept 
four  years  in  prison,  notwithstanding  all  ofl^ers 
for  his  ransom.     At  length  he  was  delivered  to 
Hayradin  Barbarossa,  who  reinstated  him  in 
lis  former  command.     Inflamed  with  resent- 
ment for  his  captivity,  Dragut  renewed  his  ra- 
vages with  augmented  fury,   and  he  had  the 
^fortune,   in   1552,  to   take  several  ships  from 
the  great  Andrew  Doria,  who  was  sent  against 
him.     On  the  death  of  Barbarossa,  Dragut 


succeeded  liim  as  commander  of  the  Barbary 
corsairs.  He  took  possession  of  a  harbour  in 
the  isle  of  Gerbes  on  the  African  coast,  in 
1560,  where  he  was  blocked  up  by  the  Genoese 
admiral.  Here  he  saved  his  vessels  by  an  able 
stratagem.  Making  an  appearance  of  defend- 
ing himself  in  his  station,  he,  in  the  mean  time, 
cut  a  canal  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  penin- 
sula where  he  lay  ;  and  secretly  hoisting  out  his 
galleys,  and  moving  them  over  land  upon  rol- 
lers, he  launched  them  in  this  new  passage,  and 
thus  made  his  escape.  He  was  afterwards 
unable,  by  his  utmost  efforts,  to  defend  the 
strong  fortress  of  Mehodia  which  he  had  seiz- 
ed, and  made  use  of  as  the  repository  of  his 
treasures  and  stores,  all  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christians.  In  1565  he  joined 
sultan  Solyman  at  the  siege  of  Malta,  where, 
in  reconnoitring  a  breach,  he  received  a  wound 
on  the  head  from  the  splinter  of  a  stone,  which 
caused  his  death.  Dragut  is  represented  as 
possessing  the  ferocity  aikl  perfidy  of  a  true 
corsair,  and  he  is  rather  considered  as  a  pirate 
than  a  regular  naval  commander;  but  perhaps 
there  was  little  difference  among  the  cruisers 
of  each  party.      Univers,  Hist.     Moreri,-^h\ 

DRAKE,  sir  Francis,  a  very  eminent  Eng'- 
lish  navigator  and  naval  commander,  was  bom 
of  obscure  parentage  near  Tavistock  in  Devon- 
shire, probably  in  1 545.  He  was  the  eldest  of 
twelve  brothers,  and  was  brought  up  to  a  mari- 
time life  under  the  care  of  sir  John  Hawkins, 
who  was  his  kinsman.  After  some  subordinate 
commands,  he  rose  to'  be  captain  of  a  vessel  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
served  under  Hawkins  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  acquired  great  reputation  for  his  gallantry. 
He  returned,  however,  bankrupt  in  fortune; 
and  by  naval  casuistry  he  conceived  that  he  had 
a  right  to  retrieve  his  losses  by  making  repri- 
sals, as  they  were  called,  upon  the  subjects  of 
the  king  of  Spain.  It  is  not  to  be  concealed, 
that  the  private  expeditions  of  several  of  our 
naval  adventurers  against  the  Spanish  trade  and 
settlements,  hov/ever  deserving  of  admiration 
on  account  of  tlie  boldness  and  ability  witR 
which  they  were  conducted,  partook  very  much 
of  the, character  of  piracies,  and  were  ah\^ays 
regarded  as  such  by  the  court  of  Spain.  With- 
out, therefore,  examining  the  point  of  fighti 
we  shall  proceed  to  relate  historically  the  prin- 
cipal exploits  of  our  national  hero.  Drake's 
design  of  cruising  against  the  Spaniards  sdion 
raised  him  a  number  of  volunteers  sufficient  to 
man  two  small  vessels,  with  Which  he  made  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies  in  J  5  "To.  In  the 
next  year  he  repeated  his  voyage  with  one  ship 
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done.     Of  the  particular  transactions  of  these 
years  we  have  no  account  5    but  his  purpose 
seems   to   have   been   chiefly  exploratory   and< 
commercial,  and  he  avoided  alarming  the  Spa- 
niards by  open  hostilities.     He  sailed  again  in 
1572  with    two   vessels,   one  of   seventy  the 
other  of  twenty-five  tons  burden,  and  manned 
by  seventy-three  persons.      Yet  with  this  small 
force  he  ventured  to  storm  the  town  of  Nombrc 
dc  Dios  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,   in  which 
action   he  received  a  wound.     He  afterwards 
took  Venta  Cruz  on  the  same  isthmus ;  and  he 
had  the  fortune  to  make  a  large  addition  to  the 
booty  acquired  at  these  places,   by  falling  in 
with  a  string  of  fifty  mules  laden  with  silver, 
of  which  his  men  carried  ofF  as  much  as  they 
could,  and  buried  the  rest.     In  this  expedition 
he  had  the  assistance  of  an  Indian  nation,  hos- 
tile to  the  Spaniards,  whom  he  made  his  friends 
by  liberal  treatment.     Satisfied  with  his  suc- 
cess,   he  re-cmbarked   with    his   wealth,    and 
arrived   safe   at  Plymouth   in  August,    1573. 
Drake  upon  his  return  honourably  settled  with 
his  owners,  and  employed  the  money  which 
remained  to  him  in  a  manner  which,  if  it  is  to 
be   imputed   to   disinterested   patriotism,    will 
appear  very  extraordinary.     He  fitted  out  three 
stout  frigates  at  his  own  expence,  and  sailed 
with  them  to  Ireland,  where  he  served  as  a 
volunteer  under  Walter  Devereux  earl  of  Essex, 
then  engaged  against  the  rebels.     But  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Irish  expeditions  in  those  days 
were  much  carried  on  by  individuals,  who  were 
paid  by  grants  of  land  or  other  emoluments. 
The  spirit  he  displayed  on  this  occasion  seems 
to  have  recommended  him  at  court,  where  he 
was  introduced'  by  his  patron,  sir  Christopher 
Hatton.    It  was  the  wish  of  his  heart  to  make  a 
voyage  to  the  South  sea.     He  had  obtained  a 
sight  of  this  ocean  from  the  isthmus  of  Darien, 
and  it  had  so  kindled  his,  enthusiasm,  that  he 
put  up  a  fervent  prayer  that  he  might  be  the 
first  Englishman  who  should  sail  upon  it.     The 
queen's  permission  for  undertaking  this  design 
was  at  length  obtained,  and  his  own  reputation 
soon  furnished  him  with  the  means.     He  as- 
sembled a  little  fleet  of  five  vessels,  the  largest 
of   100    tons  burden,    the    smallest    of    only 
fifteen  tons  •,  and  manned  by  no  more  than  164 
able   men.      He    kept   his   destination  secret, 
though  it  was  generaljy  suspected  that  he  was 
bound  to  some  port  of  America.     He  took  his 
final  departure  from  Falmouth  on  December 
13,  tS77,  and  arrived  in  the  succeeding  June 
at  port  St.  Julian,  not  far  from  the  straits  of 
Magellan'.     He  had  been  furnished,  by  com- 
mission from  the  queen,  with  power  of  life 
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and  death  over  his  crews,  though  his  ships  did 
not  belong  to  the  royal  navy.     This  power  he 
now  thought  proper  to  exercise  upon  the  person 
of  Mr.  Jolm  Doughty,  the  second  in  command 
on  board  of  his  own  ship,  whom  he  tried  by  a 
court-martial  for  the  crimes  of  plotting  to  mur- 
der him,  and  to  defeat  the  expedition.     By  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  according  to 
Camden  ;  by  the  sentence  of  the  whole  council 
of  forty  persons,  according  to  others  j  Doughty 
was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death.     It 
is  added,  that  he  made  a  full  confession.    Drake 
gave    him   the    choice  either   to  be   executed 
where  they  were,  to  be  set  on  shore  upon  the 
continent,  or  to  be  brought  back  to  abide  the 
justice   of  his  country.      Doughty  chose    the 
first ;    and  he  was  accordingly,  with  all  dufe 
solemnity,   and  after  receiving  the  sacrament 
along  widi  Drake,  beheaded  by  the  provost- 
marshal  of  the  fleet.     Such  was  the  fact  rela- 
tive to  this  singular  transaction.  It  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  such  an  exertion  of  power 
should  go  uncensured  ;  and  some  attributed  it 
to  the  commander's  jealousy  of  Doughty,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  brave  and  able  seaman  ; 
others  to  secret  directions  from  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, who  had  a  quarrel  against  the   man. 
Yet  he  was  never  legally  questioned  concerning 
the  fact  after  his  return ;    and  he  appears  to 
have  proceeded  in  it  with  coolness  and  delibe- 
ration, and' all  the  forms  of  justice.     After  re- 
fitting at  St.  Julian,  he  passed  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan •,  and  with  his  own  ship  solely  proceed- 
ed along  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  making 
captures  of  the  Spanish  vessels  he  met  with, 
and  plundering  on  shore,  till  the  avarice  of  his 
crew  was  satiated.     He  then  coasted  California 
and  North  America  as  far  as  the  forty-eightli 
degree,  in   hopes  of  finding  a  passage  to  the 
Atlantic  5    but  being  disappointed  in  this  ex- 
pectation, he  landed  and  took  possession,  in  the 
queen's  name,  of  the  country,  which  he  named 
New   Albion.     Having  careened  his  ship,  he 
boldly  set  sail  across  the  Pacific  ocean.    With- 
in less  than  six  weeks  he  reached  the  Molucca 
islands,  and  touched  at  Ternate.     Thence,  by 
Java  and  jthe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  proceed- 
ed homewards,    and  arrived  at  Plymouth   on 
November  3,  1580,  having  completed  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  globe  in  two  .years  ten 
months  and  twenty  days.      He   was  the   first 
commander-in-chief  who  had   performed  thia 
exploit ;  for  Magellan  died  in  his  voyage,  and 
his  ship  was  brought  round  by  Cano,     Drake 
brought  home  a  large  quantity  of  treasure,  and 
his  adventure  became  an  interesting  topic  of 
discussion.      The   Spanish   embassador  made 
3  M 
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complaints  of  hira  as  a  pii^atet  and  reclaimed 
the  plunder  he  had  taken  j  and  there  were  not' 
wanting  those  who  supported  the  same  opinion, 
and  thought  that,  the  nation  would  suffer  more 
from  the  interruption  of  commerce  with  Spain, 
than  it  would  benefit  from  prizes.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  were  elated  with  the  reputa- 
tion for  valour  and  maritime  skill  which  re- 
dounded to  Englishmen  from  this  enterprise, 
and  thought  that  the  injuries  offered  by  the 
Spaniards  to  the  traders  in  the  West  Indies 
justified  reprisals.  The  court  long  wavered; 
at  length,  in  the  spring  of  15 Si,  the  queen 
gave  a  sanction  to  Drake's  conduct,  by  dining 
on  board  of  his  ship  at  Deptford,  and  confer- 
ring upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
The  nation  gladly  joined  in  the  applause.  The 
commander's  fame  became  a  favourite  theme, 
and  verses  were  written  to  celebrate  the  ship 
which  had  ^^  match'd  in  race  the  chariot  of  the 
sun." 

Elizabeth  having  come  to  an  open-  breach 
with  the  king  of  Spain,  Drake  was  sent  in 
1585  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  having  a  bodv 
of  land  forces  on  board,  to  attack  the  Spanisn 
settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  Several  officers 
of  distinguished  merit  served  under  him,  and 
his  success  was  answerable  to  the  national  ex- 

Bictations.  He  took  St.  Jago  in  Cuba,  St. 
omingo,  Carthagena,  and  St.  Ai^gustin,  and 
made  a  large  booty,  though  the  mischiefs  he 
did  to  the  enemy  were  greater  than  the  profits 
which  accrued  to  the  adventurers.  His  expe- 
dition fully  demonstrated  the  weakness  of  the 
Spaniards  in  those  parts,  and  placed  in  a  strik- 
ing point  of  view  that  superiority  in  naval  skiQ 
and  valour  of  the  English  which  has  conduced 
so  much  to  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  In  1587  Drake  sailed  witli  a  fleet  of 
thirty  vessels  under  his  command,  partly  fitted 
out  oy  the  queen,  partly  by  the  London  mer- 
chants. Its  first  object  was  to  destroy  some  of 
the  shipping  assembled  on  the  coast  of  Spain 
to  make  part  of  the  great  armada.  This  ser- 
vice he  gallantly  performed  by  entering  the  har- 
bour of  Cadiz,  and  burning  upwards  of  10,000 
tons  of  shipping.  After  this,  gaining  intelli- 
gence of  a  rich  carrack  from  the  East  Indies 
expected  at  Tercera,  he  sailed  thither,  and  took 
it,  and  thus  satisfied  bis  merchant  owners  in 
point  of  profit,  as  well  as  he  had  done  the  state 
by  his  other  successes.  On  this  occasion  he 
boasted,  in  seaman-like  language,  of  "  burning 
the  king  of  Spain's  beard."  He  liberally  em- 
ployed some  of  the  wealth  he  had  acquired,  in 
bringing  water  from  a  distant  spring  to  the 
town  01  PlymoutI\,  which  place  he  represented 


in  parliament  in  ^he  thirty-fifth  year  of  Eliza- 
beth, as  he  did  Bossiney  in  Cornwall  in  the 
twenty-seventh  of  that  reign. 

In  the  memorable  year  1588,  sir  Francis 
Drake  was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  his 
country  as  vice-admiral  under  lord  Howard  of 
Effingham.  In  the  conflict  against  the  armada, 
he  captured  a  large  galleon  commanded  by  Doa 
Pedro  de  Valdez,  who  surrendered  without  re- 
sistance through  the  terror  of  his  name.  His 
squadron  had  the  principal  share  in  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Spanish  fleet  as  it  fled  before 
the  storms  and  the  foe.  An  English  fleet  was  sent 
the  next  year  under  Drake  with  a  body  of  land 
forces,  conmianded  by  sir  John  Norris,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  Don  Antonio  to  the  throne 
of  Portugal.  That  disagreement  which  has  so 
often  taken  place  between  land  and  sea  officers 
proved  fatal  to  this  enterprise.  Norris  insisted 
upon  landing  at  Corunna,  whereas  Drake  pro- 
posed sailing  directly  for  Lisbon.  The  first 
measure  was  put  in  practice,  and^  Drake  pro» 
mised  to  proceed  with  the  fleet  up  the  Tagus 
and  meet  the  army.  He  unaccountably  broke 
his  promise,  and  to  this,  Norris  imputed  the 
miscarriage  of  the  enterprise.  Drake  justified' 
himself  before  the  council ;  yet  upon  the  whole 
it  appears,  that  he  lost  some  credit  by  this, 
aflfair.  He  had,  however,  the  good  fortune  to* 
capture  a  large  fleet  laden  with  naval  stores. 
Some  time  after,  a  proposal  was  made  to  the 
queen  by  Drake  and  Hawkins  for  an  important 
expedition  against  the  enemy^  where  he  was-  - 
most  vulnerable,  and  whence  he  drew  his  chief 
pecuniary  resources— in  tlie  West  Indies^ 
The  design  was  approved ;  and  a  squadron  of 
men-of-war  was  given  to  sir  John.  Hawkins,, 
while  so  many  private  ships  were  furnished  by 
Drake  and  his  friends^  as  to  make*  the  whole 
force  a  fleet  of  twenty-seven  vessels,  on  board 
of  which  were  embarlced  2500  troops*  After 
a  considerable  delay,  the  joint  commanders  set 
sail  from  Plymouth  in  August,  K595,  their 
grand  design  being  to  burn  Nombre  de  Dios^ 
and  to  march  thence  across  .the  isthmus  to  Pa* 
nama,  in  order  to  seize  the  treasure  from  Pera 
lying  at  that  place.  Before  their  departure 
they  received  advice  that  the  plate-fleet  wa* 
safely  arrived  in  Spain,  except  one  galleoa 
which  had  put  into  Porto  Rico.  The  com- 
manders diflered  about  the  expediency  of  at- 
tempting to  take  this  vessel,  as  the  queen  advis- 
cd.  An  attempt  was  first  made  upon  the 
Canaries,  which  faileff.  Time  was  then  lost  in 
refitting  at  Dominica,  and  the  Spaniards  had 
the  opportunity  of  conveying  away  their 
galleons  from   Porto  Rico.     Vexation  tlirew 
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.  Hawkins  into  a  disease,  of  which  he  died  in 
November.  ,  On  the  day  after  his  decease, 
Drake  made  a  desperate  attack  upon  the  port 
and  shipping  of  Porto  Rico,  which,  though 
very  destructive  to  the  enemy,  proved  finalJy 
unsuccessful.  The  fleet  afterwards  took  and 
burnt  Rio  de  la  Hacha  and  Nombre  de  Dios* 
From  the  last  place  an  expedition  was  sent  over 
land  against  Panama,  but  it  was  found  im- 
practicable to  efibct  any  thing.  These  disap- 
pointments preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Drake, 
and  his  depression,  joined  with  the  effects  of 
an  unhealthy  cHmate,  threw  him  into  a  fever 
and  flux,  of  which  he  died  on  January  28th, 
1596,  in  the  fifty-first  vear  of  his  age,  accord- 
*  ing  to  the  date  of  his  birth  given  in  the  Biog. 
Britan.  but  in  the  fifty-fifth,  according  to  other 
accounts.  He  was  a  man  upon  the  whole  of  ^ 
an  estimable  private  character :  though  sbme- 
what  rough  and  boastful,  yet  careful  of  those 
upder  his  command,  courteous  and  humane 
towards  those  whom  the  fortune  of  war  threw 
into  his  power,  just  and  generous  in  his  deal- 
ings, sober  and  religious.  He  possessed  a 
natural  eloquence,  and  though  without  the  ad- 
vantages of  education,  acquitted  himself  with 
credit  on  public  occasions.  He  was  eminently 
skilled  in  all  the  branches  of  his  profession; 
and  with  so  much  courage  and  ability  did  he 
conduct  his  enterprises,  that  scarcely  any  name 
among  naval  adventurers  stood  so  high,  not 
only  m  his  own  country  but  throughout  Europe, 
as  that  of  sir  Francis  Drake.  Biog.  Britan. 
—A. 

DRAKENBORCH,  Arnold,  doctor  of 
laws,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  history  in  the 
university  of  Utrecht,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
'bratcd  critics  of  modem  times,  was  born  in  that 
city  on  the  1st  of  January,  1684.  He  studied 
the  belles-lettres  under  Gr:evius  and  Burmann, 
and  law  under  Cornelius  van  Eck,  after  which 
he  went  to  Lcyden,  and  in  1706  took  his  de- 
gree of  doctor  at  Utrecht.  In  1716  he  suc- 
ceeded Burmann  as  professor  in  that  university, 
and  died  there  on  the  i6th  of  January,  1748. 
His  works  are  :  "  Disputatio  Philolog.  Hist, 
de  prasfectis  orbis,"  TraJ.  ad  Rhen.  1704,  4to.5 
this  dissertation^  which  he  defended  at  Utrecht 
under  Burmann,  displayed  the  acute  philologist, 
and  shewed  how  much  might  be  expected  from 
him  in  future.  On  account  of  its  merit  and 
great  scarcity  it  was  reprinted  in  six  sheets,  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  in  1750,  by  professor 
Uhl,  with  the  author's  life }  and  at  Bayreuth 
in  1787,  by  J.  C.  Kapp,  oo-rector  of  the  gym- 
nasium at  Hof,  with  cbrre<itiotis  and  aonota- 
cions.      **  Disi^utatki  d<e  officio  f rsefectorum 


prsetorio,^*  Traj.  ad  Rhen,  1707,  4to.  ^*  C. 
SiJii  Italic!  Punicorum,  Libri  xvii.'*  Traj.  ad 
Rhftt.  17 1 7, 4 to.  :  Drakenborch  omitted  nothing 
that  was  necessary  to  form  a  complete  edition  6f 
this  poet.  Besides  giving  copious  and  learned 
notes,  he  caused  various  subjects  of  antiquity, 
useful  for  illustrating  the  text,  to  be  engraved, 
which,  together  with  the  neatness  and  correctness 
of  the  type,  add  considerable  ornament  to  the 
work.  As  Drakenborch  took  great  pains  to 
improve  the  text,  this  edition  has  served  as  the 
foundation  for  a  great  many  others.  "  T.  Livii 
Patavini  historiarum  ab  urbe  condita  libri,  qui 
supersunt,  omnes.  Accedunt  Supplemcnta  de- 
perditorum  T.  Livii  libror.  a  J.  Freinshemio 
concinnata,"  Lugd,  Batav.  1738,  1746,  torn. 
VII.  4to.  with  the  author's  portrait.  In  a  long 
and  learned  preface,  prefixed  to  the  seventh 
volume,  Drakenborch  giyes  a  life  of  Livy,  with 
an  account  of  all  his  commentators  and  editors, 
as  well  as  of  his  own  edition.  He  makes  the 
text  of  Gronovius  his  ground-work ;  but  he  re- 
vised this  text  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
amended  it  in  many  passages,  chiefly  from  the 
best  editions,  and  in  particular  from  manu- 
scripts never  before  employed,  and  which  Gro- 
novius had  only  occasionally  seen.  Of  these 
manuscripts,  Drakenborch  compared  upwards  of 
thirty.  Every  thing  that  could  serve,  in  a  cri- 
tical, grammatical,  or  historical  point  of  view, 
for  improving  and  explaining  his  author,  he 
collected  with  great  diligence ;  and  among  the 
very  nunjerous  notes  of  others,  he  introduced 
his  own  illustrations,  along  with  the  learned 
remarks  of  Sigonius,  Gronovius,  Perizonius, 
and  Ducker ;  by  which  means  he  has  given  to 
the  public  a  select  treasure  of  criticism.  The 
last  volume,  besides  the  above-mentioned  pre- 
face, contains  not  only  a  very  useful  and  com- 
plete index,  but  a  great  many  short  disserta- 
tions, which  illustrate  obscure  passages.  Seven 
of  Drakenborch's  letters  to  La  Croze  may  be 
found  in  Thesaurus  Epist.  La  Crozianus,  part  I. ; 
and  others  in  Syllcge  nova  Epistolarum,  iVb- 
rimb.  1758,  8vo.  Hirschin^s  Manual  of  emU 
nent  Persons  nvho  dud  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

-J- 

DR AN,  Henry-Francis  le,  a  very  eminent 

French  surgeon,  born  in  1685,  was  the  son  of 
Henry  le  Dran,  a  surgeon  at  Paris,  distinguish- 
ed for  the  treatment  of  cancersr.  Henry-Francis 
was  a  man  of  ability  and  great  experience,  who 
contributed  much  to  the  improvertient  of  his 
art,  although  he  was  not  a  profound  anatomist, 
nor  rhuch  versed  in  books.  He  wrote  "  Parai- 
lele  des  diffcrentes  Maniercs  de  tirer  la  Pierre 
hors  de  la  Vessie,'*  1730,   8vo. ;   a  valuabl6 
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work,  in  which  he  compares  the  various  modes 
of  lithotomy,  and  ^ives  the  preference  to  the 
lateral  method,  chiefly  as  practised  by  Chesel- 
den.  To  this  work  he  published  a  "  Supple- 
ment" in  1756. — ^^  Observations  de  Chirurgie, 
avec  des  Reflections,"  two  volumes  i2mo. 
1731;  a  collection  of  remarkable  chirurgical 
cases,  with  remarks  on  each,  highly  instructive 
to  the  practitioner. — "  'rraite  ou  Reflections 
tirees  de  la  Pratique  sur  les  Playes  d'Armcs  a 
Feu,"  1757,  l2mo. ;  the  result  of  his  own  army- 

Eractice  in  gun-shot  wounds,  and  inculcating 
old  and  eflicacious  modes  of  treatment. — 
"  Traite  des  Operations  dd  Chirurgie,"  1743, 
.l2mo. ;  long  considered  as  a  standard  work, 
tliough  incomplete.  To  Gataker's  English 
translation  of  it,  Chesclden  made  some  valuable 
additions^ — "  Consultations  sur  la  plupart  des 
Maladies  qui  sont  du  Ressort  dc  la  Chirurgie," 
1765,  8vo.  5  a  work  upon  an  admirable  plan  for 
the  instruction  of  young  practitbners  :  the  me- 
thod pursued  is,  to  state  a  chirurgical  case  by 
way  of  consultation  j  to  give  a  detailed  answer, 
pointing  out  what  was  proper  to  be  done ;  and 
to  subjoin  a  narration  of  the  event.  Le  Dran 
also  published  some  papers  in  the  Memoires  de 
TAcad.  de  Chirurgie.  His  works  have  been 
translated  into  various  languages.  He  was 
equally  celebrated  for  dexterity  in  operating  as 
for  judgment.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1770,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five.  Nouv.  Diet,  Hist,  Haller 
SihU  Chirurg, — A. 

DRATTON,  Michael,  an  English  poet, 
whose  name  still  survives,  was  born  in  1563, 
at  Harshull,  or  Hartshill,  a  village  in  Warwick- 
shire. He  was  for  some  time  a  student  at  Ox- 
ford \  but  of  his  professional  pursuits,  and  tlie 
circumstances  of  his  life,  very  little  is  known. 
He  seems  early  to  have  entered  among  the  vo- 
taries of  the  muses ;  and  he  became  known  by 
various  poetical  publications  during  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  His  principal  patron  was 
sir  Walter  Aston  of  Tixhall,  Staffordshire  5  to 
whom  several  of  his  works  are  dedicated.  Sir 
Henry  Goodere  of  Polesworth  was  another  of 
his  patrons  5  and  Drayton  acknowledges  himself 
indebted  to  his  liberality  for  the  principal  part  of 
his  education.  At  tlie  accession  of  James  I. 
an  attempt  he  made  to  celebrate  that  event 
succeeded  so  ill,  that  all  the  hopes  he  had 
formed  of  bettering  his  fortune  on  that  occasion 
were  frustrated.  This  circumstance  he  has  al- 
luded to  both  in  verse  and  prose ;  but  we  are 
left  unacquainted  with  the  particular  cause  of 
the  offence.  He,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
respecting  the  king,  "  I  taught  his  title  to  this 
isle  in  rhime  5"  and  probably  he  gave  displea* ' 


sure  from  Kis  mode  of  handling  this  nice  topfc. 
From  his  various  dedications  it  would  appear 
that  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  some  noble  fami- 
lies \  and  we  are  told  that  he  was  domesticated 
in  the  house  of  that  friend  of  literature,  Sack- 
ville  earl  of  Dorset,  lord  chamberlain.  He  is 
styled,  before  a  copy  of  hrs  own  verses,  written 
in  1626,  "  Michael  Drayton,  esq.  and  poet- 
laureat;*'  but  his  name  is  not  found  in  the  list 
of  those  who  have  possessed  the  court-oflicc  to 
which  the  title  of  laureat  has  in  modern  times 
been  appropriated.  From  all  we  learn  of  his 
private  character,  it  appears  to  have  been  de- 
cent and  respectable.  He  died  in  163 1,  and 
was  honoured  with  a  tomb  among  the  poets  in 
Westminster-abbey.  Drayton  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  of  the  English  poets,  and  the  most 
original  nnd  truly  national  in  his  subjects.     A 

freat  proportion  of  his  pieces  are  derived  from 
Inglish  history.  The  battle  of  Agincourt,  the 
barons'  wars,  the  stories  of  queen  Margaret 
ot  Anjou,  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  of 
Matilda  the  Fair,*  Pierce  Gaveston,  and  Crom.- 
well  earl  of  Essex,  have  employed  his  heroic  or 
epic  strain  ;  and  in  "  England's  Heroicai 
Epistles,"  feigned  to  have  passed  between  lovers 
of  the  first  rank  and  fame  in  our  histories,  he 
has  imitated  the  elegiac  manner  of  Ovid.  His 
greatest  performance,  entitled  **  Polyolbion," 
is  a  kind  of  system  of  the  geography  and  anti- 
quities of  England  and  Wales.  It  has  the  pecu- 
liarity of  being  written  in  uniform  Alexandrines^ 
the  effect  of  which  is  far  from-  agreeable  to  a 
modern  ear,  and  seems  to  aggravate  the  natural 
tediousness  of  the  work,  'i^he  learned  Selden 
thought  it  worth  while  to  write  annotations  on 
this  poem  \  which  is  a  circumstance  to  its  ho* 
nour  as  a  cur4ous  piece  of  narrative,  though  it 
will  not  conclude  much. in  favour  of  its  poetryv 
The  other  poems  of  Drayton  are  pastorals,  odes^ 
elegies,  satires,  and  various  anomalous  compo- 
sitions. Of  these,  that  which  is  mentioned  as 
the  most  favourable  specimen  of  his  poetical 
imagination  isi  *^  Nymphidia,  or  the  Court  of 
Fairy."  This  is,  indeed,  a  sprightly  fanciful  tale, 
though  by  no  means  of  masterly  invention.  Of 
Drayton's  poetry  in  general  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  design  \%  better  than  the  execution.  The  va«- 
riety  is  great,  the  subjects  often  animating,  the 
language  and  versification  not  antiquated  \  but 
the  stamp  of  geniu5  is  wanting.  With  occa- 
sional elevation  and  beauty,  the  staple  of  his 
verse  is  prosaic  and  insipid.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  upon  what  ground  of  remaining  fame 
it  was  thought  worth  while  to  give  an  edition 
of  his  works  in  folio  in  1748,  and  another  in 
four  volumes  octavo  in  1753  \  but  it  is  highly 
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probable  that  not  one  of  their  "purchasers  ever 
completely  perused  the  collection.  Bhg.Brit, — A. 
DRELINCOURT,  Charles,  an  eminent 
French  protestant  divine,  was  born  at  Sedan, 
where  his  father  occupied  the  post  of  register 
to  the  supreme  council  of  that  city  in  the  year 
1695.  He  was  educated  in  the  classics  and 
theology  in  his  native  town ;  whence  he  was 
sent  to  Saumur,  to  study  philosophy  under  the 
celebrated  professor  Duncan.  In  the  year  i6i8 
he  was  admitted  to  the  office  of  the  ministry, 
which  he  executed  for  some  time  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Langres,  under  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  able  to  obtain  a  licence  from  the  king's 
council  to  establish  a  church  in  that  place.  In 
this  wish  of  his  heart,  and  of  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city,  who  were  desirous  of 
joining  in  the  protestant  communion,  he  was 
disappointed ;  and  therefore  removed  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  induced,  in  the  year  1620,  to 
settle  as  pastor  with  the  church  at  Charenton. 
In  the  year  1625  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  merchant  at  Paris,  by  whom  he  had  six- 
teen children.  To  the  admirable  qualifications 
that  he  possessed  for  the  minfsterial  office  were 
united  a  degree  of  diligence,  prudence,  and  an 
exemplariness  of  conduct,  which  rendered  him 
highly  acceptable  and  useful  in  his  station.  In 
his  pulpit  services  he  was  very  impressive  and 
edifying ;  and,  in  his  pastoral  visits  to  his  Jock, 
particularly  excelled  in  his  manner  of  admi- 
nistering consolation  to  the  sick  and  afflicted. 
But  he  served  the  interests  of  religion  not  only 
by  the  zeal  of  his  pastoral  labours,  but  the  pro- 
ductions of  an  able  and  fertile  pen.  His  works 
were  partly  practical  and  devotional,  and  partly 
controversial.  Of  the  former  description  his 
"  Treatise  on  the  Preparation  for  the  Lord's 
Supper,*'  and  his  ^'  Consolations  against  the 
Fears  of  Death,"  met  with  peculiar  acceptance  ; 
and  besides  undergoing  numerous  impressions 
in  the  French,  have  been  translated,  and  re- 
peatedly published  in  the  German,  Flemish, 
Italian,  and  English  languages*  His  *'  Cha- 
ritable Visits,"  also,  in  five  volumes,  and  three 
volumes  of  "  Sermons,"  which  he  published, 
were  very  favourably  received,  and  have  contri- 
buted, from  the  vein  of  piety  and  fervent  devo- 
tion which  pervades  them,  to  the  edification 
and  improvement  of  numerous  classes  of  read- 
ers. Among  his  controversial  pieces,  his  "  Ca- 
techism," and  his  **  Abridgment  of  Contro- 
versies," have  been  most  frequently  printed, 
and  are  likely  to  be  longest  remembered.  The 
rest  of  his  polemical  works  were  more  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  controversies  of  his  day  ;. 
but  when  they  were  published,  they  were  essen- 


tially serviceable  to  the  protestants,  in  fortifying 
them  against  the  arts  practised  by  the  Romish 
priests  and  missionaries,  and  in  enabling  them 
to  repel  the  arguments  by  which  they  endea- 
voured to  seduce  them  from  the  protestant 
faith,  fiayle  says,  that  "  his  writings  made 
him  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  scourge  of  the 
catholic  coiitrovertist;.."  For  their  particular 
tides,  as  well  as  for  those  of  some  other  lesser 
pieces  of  our  author,  we  refer  our  readers  to  a 
list  in  one  of  Baylc's  notes  under  the  ar- 
ticle Dr£lincourt.  But  though  our  author 
wrote  with  freedom  and  spirit  in  def^'nce  of  the 
protestant  cause,  he  never  provoked  the  resent^ 
ment  of  his  opponents  by  injurious  aspersions, 
unfair  practices,  or  illiberal  language.  By  con- 
ducting his  warfare  in  this  honourable  manner, 
he  caused  his  talents  to  be  respected,  and  had 
justice  done  to  them  by  persons  of  merit  and 
authority  among  the  catholic  party,  and  thus 
contributed,  with  the  uniform  rectitude  and  de- 
corum of  his  conduct,  and  the  inoffi^nsivcness 
of  his  manners,  to  secure  their  esteem  and 
friendly  offices.  From  persons  of  the  greatest 
eminence  in  his  own  communion,  both  French- 
men and  foreigners,  he  received  marks  of  the 
highest  regard  and  friendship.  He  died  in  the 
year  1669. 

Of  his  sons,  the  eldest,  Laurence,  was 
brought  up  to  the  ministry,  and  was  settled  for 
some  time  as  pastor  at  Rochelle,  and  after- 
wards at  Niort,  where  he  died  in  168  r,  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  He  is  characterised 
as  having  been  a  judicious  divine,  a  good 
preacher,  well  conversant  in  the  Hebrew,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  delicacies  and 
purity  of  the  French  language.  He  published 
several  excellent  "  Sermons,"  and  also  a  collec- 
tion of  "  Christian  Sonnets,"  said  to  be  "  politely^ 
turned,  and  very  much  esteemed  by  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  piety  as  well  as  wit." 

His  third  son,  Charles,  was  bred  to  the 
medical  profession^  and  rose  by  his  merits  to 
distinguished  eminence  and  reputation.  He 
took  his -degree  of  M.D.  at  Montpellier  in  1654, 
soon  after  which  he  was  appointed  first  physician* 
to  the  king  of  France's  armies  in  Flanders  under 
the  command  of  MarshalTurenne.  The  character 
which  he  acquired  by  his  practice  in  that  situa- 
tion, and  afterwards  at  Paris,  recommended 
him  to  the  curators  of  the  university  of  Ley- 
den,  who  oflFered  him  the  professorship  of  phy- 
sic in  the  year  1668.  That  office  he  accepted, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  it  with  extraordi- 
nary success  and  credit.  In  such  repute  was 
his  medical  skill  held,  that  the  prince  and' 
princess  of  Orange^  before  their  advancement 
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to  the  tlirohe  of  England^  placed  their  chief 
(ronfidence  in  his  advice ;  as  did  likewise  all 
the  persons  of  distinction  at  the  court  of  the 
Hague.  Bayle  has  bestowed  the  highest  praises 
upon  him,  not  only  in  the  character  of  physi* 
cian  and  medical  writer,  but  as  a  classical  and 
polite  scholar,  tis  intimately  conversant  in  scrip* 
tural  knowledge,  as  a  truly  pious  CVristian,  and 
as  a  strictly  honourable,  benevolent,  friendly, 
and  amiable  man.  "  If,"  says  he,  *<  all  the 
encomiums  of  different  autl^ors  upon  him  were 
collected  together,  they  would  swell  into  a  vo- 
lume." He  died  at  Leyden  in  1697,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  inaugural  dis- 
sertation refuted  the  usual  calumny  against  the 
medical  profession,  of  being  addicted  to  impietyi 
and  shewed  tliat  none  were  so  likely  to  be  ren- 
dered truly  religious,  by  a  contemplation  of  the 
ivorks  of  God.  In  his  "  Apologia  Medica,** 
i«W.  1672,  he  endeavoured  to  disprove  the  in- 
jurious opinion,  that  physicians  were  banished 
from  Rome  during  the  first  six  hundred  years 
from  its  foundation.  He  wrote  also  "  De  Ar- 
thritidc,"  1681 ;  "  Observationes  Medicse  circa 
Regimen  Puerperarum  &  recens  natorum,'* 
J684;  **pe  Variolis  &  Morbillisj"  «  Sermo 
de  Divinis  apud  Hippocratem  Dogmatibus," 
1689;  and  several  orations  and  disputations. 
He  is  characterised  by  Haller  as  being  extremely 
attached  to  the  Greeks,  a  hater  of  the  chemical 
sect  in  medicine,  and  a  strong  opponent  of  his 
colleague  Sylvius.  Bayle,  Moreri.  Hdkr 
Bib.  Med.—M. 

DRESSERUS,  Matthew,  an  eminent 
German  classical  and  philosophical  professor, 
of  the  lutheran  persuasion,  was  born  at  Er- 
furt, the  capital  of  Thuringia,  in  the  year  1536. 
After  receiving  a  preparatory  education  at  Eis- 
leben,  he  commenced  his  first  collegiate  exer- 
cises at  Wittemberg,  under  the  instructions  of 
Luther  and  Melancthon.  But  the  air  of  that 
city  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  return  to  his  native  place,  where  he 
appfied  himself  with  great  diligence  and  suc- 
cess to  the  different  branches  of  academical 
learning,  and  particularly  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language.  Having  taken  his  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1559,  he  delivered  a  private  course  of 
lectures  on  rhetoric.  After  that,  he  delivered 
public  lectures  in  the  college  of  Erfurt ;  and  be- 
ing adnUtted  into  the  number  of  professors  of 
philosophy,  taiight  classical  learning,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Greek  tongue,  with  distinguished 
reputation,  for  sixteen  years.  In  the  year  1574 
he  removed  to  Jena„  to  become  the  successor  of 
Lipsius,  who  had  been  the  professor  of  history 


and  eloqisence  in  that  university.  His  contt* 
mjance  at  Jena,  however,  was  out  for  a  very 
short  time,  since,  in  the  same  or  following  year, 
he  accepted  of  the  situation  of  head  of  the  col- 
lege of  Meissen,  which  he  ^xrcupied  for  six 
years.  In  the  year  158 1  he  was  appointed  to 
the  professorship  of  polite  learning  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  and  had  a  particular  pension 
assigned  him  to  write  a  continuation  of  the  his- 
tory of  Saxony.  At  the  time  of  his  settlcn^ent 
at  Leipsic,  he  found  the  doctors  of  the  univer- 
sity much  divided  in  their  opinion  respecting 
the  system  of  philosophy  which  should  be  taught 
thei^  5  some  being  for  retaining  the  Aristotelian 
system,  which  had  long  reigned  with  absolute 
authority  in  the  schools ;  and  others  being  de- 
sirous of  adopting  the  philosophy  of  Peter  Ra- 
mus, who  boldly  attacked  the  logic  of  the  Sta- 
gyrite,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  better 
method  of  reasoning.  The  disputes  which  this 
difibrence  in  opinion  created  were  carried  on 
with  much  warmth  and  violence,  and  produced 
no  little  confusion  and  animosity  among  the 
members  of  the  university.  At  first  Dresserus 
resolved  to  keep  clear  of  the  contest.  But  these 
disputes  soon  became  strangely  complicated  with 
theological  controversy,  when  he  was  induced 
to  enter  into  them  with  all  the  zeal  of  an  active 
and  hot  partisan.  It  happened  that  the  philo- 
sophy of  Ramus  was  chiefly  patronised  either 
by  Calvinists,  or  those  divines  of  the  confession 
of  Augsburg  who  were  inclining  to  the  tenets  of 
Calvinisrii.  This  circumstance  engaged  the 
steady  Lutherans  to  adhere  to  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  as  naore  favourable  to  the  system 
which  they  meant  to  foljlow,  to  prevent  all  re- 
ligious innovation.  Hence  they  were  kd  to  re- 
present Ramism  as  a  step  to  Calvinism,  and  to 
connect  an  opposition  to  it  with-  an  orthodox 
attachment  to  the  Augsburg  confession  of  faith. 
As  Dresserus  was  of  the  lutheran  persuasion, 
he  was  engaged  by  the  electoral  commissary  to 
enter  fully  into  the  opinions  and  views  of  his 
party,  and  from  that  time  became  one  of  the 
warmest  Anti-Ramists  at  Leipsic.  However 
trifling  and  unimportant  those  disputes  may 
now  appear  to  the  philosophical  and  religious 
world,  they  for  a  long  time  produced  infinite 
quarrels  and  tumults  in  the  universities  of  the 
sixteendh  century,  and  materially  impeded  the 
progress  of  rational  study  and  liberal  sentiment. 
Dresserus  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at 
Leipsic,  and  died  therein  the  year  160-7.  He 
was  a  man  of  much  erudition  and  industry,  and 
contributed  to  the  extension  of  learning  in  Ger- 
many, not  only  by  his  own  exertions  as  a  teacher 
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of  the  Greek  tongue,  but  by  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  his  colleagues,  while  he  was  one  of  t|ie 
professors  at  Erfurt,  that  the  Hebrew  language 
should  be  taught  in  that  university.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  publications,  of  which  the 
principal  are,  "  Rhetoricse  Invcntionis,  Dispo- 
sitionis,  &  Elocutionis,  Libri  quatuor,  &c." 
8vo.  1584,^  "  Tres  Libri  Progymnasmatum 
Literaturx  Graecae,  Orationura,  Epistolarum, 
&c.*'  8vo. ;  "  Isagoge  Historica  per  Millenarios 
(listributa,  &  ad  Annum  usque  ad  nonagesi- 
mum  primum  supra  mille  quingentos  deducta," 
8vo.  15875  *'  M.  D.  de  Testis  &  praecipuis 
Anni  Partibus,  Liber,  &c/'  8vo.  1584;  and 
**  De  Festis  Diebus  Christianorum,  Judaeoruni, 
&  Ethnicorum,  Liber,*'  8vo.  1597.  Bayie^ 
Moreri.  —  M. 

DRIEDO,  or  Dridoens,  John,  a  learned 
Flemish  divine  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a 
native  of  Turnhout  in  Brabant,  who  prosecuted 
Bis  studies  in  the  university  of  Louvain,  where 
he  received  his  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  in  the 
year  151a.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Adrian  Florent, 
afterwards  pope  Adrian  VL  who,  when  he  ob- 
served him  almost  wholly  attached  to  the  study 
of  human  sciences,  knowing  that  he  was  de- 
signed for  the  church,  properly  urged  him  to 
f>ay  his  principal  attention  to  the  study  of  theo- 
ogy,  the  mistress  science,  and  more  particularly 
.  so  in  the  profession  on  which  he  was  about  to 
enter.  This  advice  he  followed  with  diligence 
and  success;  and,  by  the  progress  which  he 
made,  became  qualified  for  the  theological 
chair  in  the  university  of  Louvain.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  filled  that  post  he  was  rector 
of  St.  James's,  and  canon  of  St.  Peter's,  in 
that  city.  In  the  controversy  between  the  Lu- 
therans and  Catholics  he  took  an  active  and  vi- 
gorous part  J  and,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Erasmus  in  one  6f  his  letters,  disputed  both 
coolly  and  learnedly.  He  died  at  Louvain  in 
the  year  1535.  He  was  the  author  of  a  variety 
of  treatises  on  theological  subjects,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  entitled,  "  Lib,  IV.  De 
Scripturis  &  Dogmaticis  Ecclesiasticis  ;"  "  Lib. 
II.  De  Gratia  &  Libero  Arbitrio  5"  «  De  Con- 
cordia Liberi  Arbitrii  &  Prwdestinationis  ;" 
**  De  Captivitate  &  Redemptione  Generis  Hu- 
mani  ;'*  and  "  De  Libertate  Christiana.'*  They 
have  been  frequently  printed  at  Louvain  in 
quarto  and  in  folio,  in  four  volumes.  Bayh» 
Moreri, — M, 

DRIESCHES.    See  Drusius, 
DROUIN,  Rene,  a  learned  French  dominican 
monk,  was  the  nephew  q(  the  celebrated  father 
Scrr  J,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  contio* 


versy  between  tfic  Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits.  He 
acquired  a  high  reputation  in  his  order  for  talents 
and  virtue  ;  but,  intermeddling  in  public  affairs* 
be  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  govern*' 
ment,  and  was  obliged  to  retire,  out  of  France. 
For  some  time  he  was  a  professor  of  theology  at 
Chambcrry,  and  afterwards  at  Verceil,  and  died 
in  the  year  1742,  at  Ivrea  in  Piedmont,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  profound  and  learned  work,  in  considerable 
estimation  among  the  Catholics,  and  entitled 
**  A  dogmatical  and  moral  Treatise  on  the  Sa- 
craments •,"  which  was  published  at  Venice  in 
1737,  in  two  volumes  folio,  and  has  since 
been  reprinted  at  Paris,  in- 1775,  ^^  nine  vo- 
lumes 12  mo.     Nou^.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

DRUMMOND,  Wjlliam,  an  elegant  Scot* 
tish  poet,  the  son  of  sir  John  Drummond  of 
•  Hawthornden,  was  born  in  1585.    He  was  cdu-* 
cated  at  the  high  §chool,  and  afterwards  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.     When  he  had  finish-* 
ed  his  academical, studies,  he  spent  four  years 
in  foreign  travel ;  during  part  of  which  he  re- 
sided at  Bourgcs,  for  the  study  of  the  civil  law.. 
On  his  return  to  Scotland,  instead  of  following 
the  profession  for  which  he  had  qualified  him- 
self, he  chose  to  retire  to  his  romantic  seat  of 
Hawthornden,  of  which  his  father's  death  had; 
now  made  him  master,  and  devote  his  time  ta 
mental  improvement,  and  the  cultivation  of  po- 
lite literature.     A  dangerous  illness  with  which 
he  was  attacked  probably  fostered  a  serious  and- 
devout  disposition ;  for  the  first  products  of  his^ 
pen  were,  a  work  in  prose,  entitled  '*  The  Cy- 
press Grove,"  containing  reflections  upon  death;, 
and  "  Flowers  of  Sion,  or  Spiritual  Poems." 
The  affecting  circumstance  of  being  deprived 
by  a  fever  of  a  beautiful  young  lady,  to  whom 
he  was  going  to  be  married,  threw  him  into  a 
melancholy,  which  rendered  his  home  insup* 
portable,  and  drove  him  for  relief  to 'foreign- 
travel.     He  remained  abroad  eight  years,  visit- 
ing the  principal  cities  and  universities  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy,  cutivating  an  acquaint- 
ance with  men  of  letters,  and  forming  a  collec- 
tion of  valuable  books  in  various  languages* 
Upon  his  return  he  found  hb  country  torn 
with  party,  and  almost  reduced  to  a  state  of 
anarchy.     He  passed  some  time  at  the  seat  of 
his  brother-in-law,  sir  John  Scott  of  Scotstar- 
vat,  also  a  literary  character ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  at  this   time    he    cmploved    himself    in 
composing  his  "  History^  of  the  five  Jameses, 
Kings  of  Scotland,"  which  work  did  not  appear 
till  after  his  death.    "When  he  attained  his  forty- 
fifth  year,    lie   entered  into  the  matrimoniftL 
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State  with  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Logan,by  whom 
he  had  several  children.  He  repaired  his  house 
at  Hawthornden  for  his  residence,  and  inscribed 
it  with  the  following  words,  characteristic  of 
his  disposition :  "  Divino  munere,  Gulielmus 
Drummondus  ab  Hawthornden,  Joannis  equitis 
aurati  filius,  ut  honesto  otio  quiesceret,  sibi  & 
successoribus  instanravit,  1638."  As  his  prin- 
ciples were  highly  monarchical  and  episcopa- 
lian, he  was  much  afflicted  when  his  country 
broke  out  into  civil  war  against  Charles  I.  and 
he  wrote  many  pieces  in  support  of  the  regal 
and  ecclesiastical  claims.  He  was  paiticulatly 
chagrined  at  being  obliged  by  the  tenure  of  his 
estate  to  send  men  to  the  army  raised  against 
the  king  ;  and  his  known  character  of  a  tnalig- 
fiant^  as  the  royalists  were  called  by  the  opposite 
party,  exposed  him  to  frequent  vexations  and 
inconveniences.  It  obtained  for  him,  however, 
in  1645,  when  the  marquis  of  Montrose' was 
triumphant,  a  protection  for  his  lands  and 
goods.  The  fatal  event  of  the  contest  is 
thought  to  have  shortened  his  days.  He  died 
in  December,  1649,  ^"  ^^^  sixty-fourth  year. 
From  the  preceding  narrative  it  appears  that 
Drummond  possessed  that  gentle  and  unambi- 
tious disposition  which  fits  a  man  for  the  re- 
tired walks  of  life,  and  becomes  a  votary  of  the 
muses.  Besides  the  occupations  of  writing  and 
reading,  he  amused  himself  with  chess,  and 
playing  upon  the  lute.  He  had  a  great  inti- 
macy with  sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards 
carl  of  Stirling,  who  was  also  an  elegant  poet. 
(See  his  life.)  In  England  he  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  Draytop  and  Ben  Jonson  \ 
the  latter  of  whom  regarded  him  with  such  en- 
thusiastic veneration,  that  he  walked  from  Lon- 
don to  Hawthornden  on  purpose  to  visit  him.' 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  Ben's  company 
was  less  acceptable  than  his  works  \  for  Drum- 
nsond  has  left  a  very  unfavourable  character  of 
him.  Probably  his  rough  manners  and  intem- 
perate habits  were  ill  suifed  to  the  gentleman- 
like taste  of  Drummond.  Still  it  is  not  much 
to  the  honour  of.  the  latter  that  he  made  me- 
morandums of  Jonson's  incautious  sallies  in 
conversation  at  his  house ;  for  though  he  might 
never  intend  to  publish  them,  he  should  have 
reflected,  that  posthumous  editors  are  always 
fond  of  such  personalities. 

It  is  almost  solely  as  a  poet  that  Drummond 
is  now  remembered ;  and  in  that  class  he  may 
claim  as  high  a  rank  as  almost  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries, without  requiring  any  allowance 
for  provinciality  of  language.  In  fact,  his  die* 
tion  is  English  of  tlie  most  cultivated  kind  then 


in  use,  and  must  have  been  derived  to  liim 
from  the  study  of  the  best  models.  The  sweet- 
ness and  melody  of  his  verse  in  many  instances 
are  scarcely  to  be  exceeded ;  and  though  in  the 
thoughts  there  is  a  tinge  of  the  conceit  of  the 
Italian  school,  yet  much  real  beauty  of  imagery 
and  truth  of  feeling  are  to  be  found.  He  excels 
chiefly  in  the  tender  and  delicate,  particularly 
in  those  sonnets  which  celebrate  his  living  and 
lament  his  dead  mistress.  In  his  longer  pieces, 
like  all  the  poets  of  his  age,  he  is  rather  tire- 
some :  indeed,  the  subjects  of  them  have  ceased 
to  be  interesting ;  whence  it  seems  idle  to  cen- 
sure the  present  age,  as  some  have  done,  for 
the  neglect  into  which  a  fine  genius  is  fallen. 
Time  alone  will  not  sink  into  oblivion  works 
really  worthy  of  remembrance  5  for  it  is  always 
the  interest  of  readers  to  enjoy  excellence  where- 
ever  they  can  find  it :  and  if  a  poet,  by  giving  too 
much  to  the  temporary  tastes  of  his  age,  ceases 
at  a  remote  period  to  interest,  the  fault  pro- 
ceeds only  from  himself.  Justice,  however, 
demands  that  he  should  not  be  defrauded  of  his 
comparative  merit;  and  Drummond,  perhaps, 
deserves  a  higher  place  in  the  list  of  English 
poets  than  is  commonly  assigned  him.  As  a 
writer  in  prose  he  is  now  memorable  only  for  his 
history  of  the  Jameses.  This  work  has  by  some 
been  thought  to  place  its  author  among  the  best 
modern  historians.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  on  the  other 
hand,  considers  it  as  unworthy  the  name  of 
history,  and  charges  it  with  being  "  full  of 
false  orations,  false  brilliancy,  false  sense,  and 
false  facts."  That  so  devoted  an  admirer  of 
kings,  and  particularly  of  the  Stuart  race, 
should  have  been  impartial  in  his  narrative, 
was  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected  ;  nor  was  the 
general  taste  of  that  age  sufficiently  chaste  and 
correct  for  historical  composition.  In  princi- 
ples,- Drummond,  like  most  of  those  who  have 
united  the  passion  of  loyalty  with  the  devotional 
spirit,  was  an  advocate  for  the  most  exalted 
claims  of  authority  in  sovereigns,  and  the  most 
unqualified  obedience  in  subjects.  Biog.  Bri* 
tan» — A. 

DRUSIUS,  or  in  Flemish  Driesches,  John, 
a  very  learned  professor  and  scripture  critic,  of 
the  protestant  persuasion,  was  born  at  Oude- 
nard  in  Flanders,  in  the  year  1550,  according 
to  the  most  probable  alithorities,  though  Bayle 
says  in  1555.  Being  designed  for  the  study  of 
divinity,  he  received  his  education  in  grammar 
learning  at  Ghent,  and  was  then  sent  to  Lou- 
vain,  to  go  through  a  course  of  philosophy.  In 
the  year  1567  his  father,  who  had  embraced 
the  protestant  religion,  was  one  of  the  victims 
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tX  the-persectttiitg  and  cruel  tribunal  established 
Ijy  the  duke  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
stripped  him  of  his  estate,  and^obliged  him  to 
fly  for  personal  safety,  as  an  outlaw,  to  some 
foreign  country.  In  this  exigency  he  took  rc- 
'fuge  in  England,  where,  in  the  same  year,  his 
son  foBnd  means  to  join  him  at  London,  after 
.'escaping  his  mother's  vigilance,  who,  b^ng  a 
.zealous  Catholic,  endeavoured  to  detain  him  in 
Glanders*  On  his  arrival  at  London,  young 
Drusius  was  put  under  the  instructions  ot  pro- 
per tutors,  and  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  stu- 
dying the  Hebrew  language  under  Anthony 
Cevallier,  who  had  fled  from  France  into  Eng- 
land, and  was  a  distinguished  teacher  of  that 
•tongue  at  Cambridge.  With  him  he  resided 
'for  some  time  i  and,  when .  Cevallier  was  en- 
abled to  return  into  his  own  country,  Drusius 
atill  continued  at  that  university,  till  the  year 
.•1571,  where  he  applied  himself  more  particu- 
larly to  Greek  and  philosophy ;  and  was  also 
employed  as  private  tutor  to  two  English  youiig 
gentlemen,  in  the  year  last  mentioned  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  was  preparing  to  go  to 
France,  for  the  sake  of  farther  improvement  ia 
liis  philosophical  studies,  when  he  was  prevented 
from  that  design  by  intelligence  of  the  massacre 
at  Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew's-day.  Not  long 
after,  he  received  an  invitation  to  Cambridge, 
•and  another  to  Oxford,  from  the  professors  of 
divinity  in  those  universities  ;  and  closing  with 
that  ot  the  latter,  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  Merton  college  in  1572,  and  in  the  same 
year  had  the  degree  of  B.A.  conferred  upon 
hinu  About  the  same  time  he  had  an  esta- 
blishment appointed  him  in  the  college,  so  long 
as  he  should  continue  to  read  a  lecture  in  the 
oriental  languages  in  their  common  refectory; 
which  he  continued  to  do  for  about  four  years,  , 
as  well  as  occasionally,  during  that  period,  to 
the  scholars  of  Magdalen  college,  at  the  desire 
of  their  president.  In  the  year  1573  be  was  li- 
censed to  proceed  in  arts,  and  was  engaged  by 
the  convocation  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  Syriac 
language  in  one  of  the  public  schools,  for  which 
they  allowed  him  a  salary  arising  from  their 
voluntary  contributions,  and  ordered  that  the 
same  respect  should  be  shewn  to  him  as  to  any 
of  the  established  lecturers  of  the  university. 
Fecliiig,  however,  a  strong  desire  to  visit  his 
native  country,  in  the  year  1576  he  quitted  Ox- 
ford, and  went  to  Louvain,  where  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law }  but  was 
soon  obliged,  by  the  troubles  on  account  of  re- 
ligion, to  leave  tliat  seminary,  and  to  return  to 
his  father  at  London.  By  the  pacification  at 
<;:hent,  in  the  san^  year,  hpth  father  and  $oa 
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were  enabled  to  return  honie  in  security.    Q^ 
Drusius  now  turned  his  thoughts  towards  IK 
taining  a  settlement  in  some  protestant  country 
on  the  Continent ;  and  vrith  that  view  went  to 
Holland,  where,  in  the  year  1577,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  oriental  languages  ia 
the  university  of  Leyden.     The  duties  of  Jthaf 
office  he  discharged  with  distinguished  refMPta- 
tion  for  nearly  eight  years;  and  during  that 
time  was  indefatigaUe  in  his  literary  applica- 
tion, and  published  several  works  wnich  esta- 
blished his  fame  for  solid  erudition  and  laborious 
industry.    In  "the  year  1580  he  entered  into  the 
marriage  state ;  and  finding  the  advantages  of 
his  situation  very  inadequate  to  the  necessary 
expences  of  his  family,  expressed  an  intentioa 
to  accept  of  some  better  settlement,   if  such 
should  be  offered  to  him*^:  When  the  prince  of 
Orange  Mras  informed  of  Vhis  circumstance,  he 
wrote  to  the  magistrates  of  Leyden,  advising 
them  to  make  such  provision  for  him,  that  their 
.university  mi^ht  not  lose  the  benefit  of  his  ser- 
vices.   4ut  they  do  not  appear  to  have  set  a 
proper  value  on  his  merits,  and  sufiered  himr  to 
accept  of  an  invitation  to  go  to  Friesland,  where 
-Jhe  had  been  offered  the  professorship  of  He- 
brew in  the  university  of  Frartcker.     On  that 
office  he  entered  in  the  year  1585,  and  retained 
•  it,  with  great  honour  to  himself,  and  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  interests  of  scriptural  learning,  un~ 
til  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  i6i6. 
That  Drusius  vtras  eminently  skilled  in  the  He- 
brew language,  intimately  acquainted  with  Jew- 
ish antiquities,  and  a  judicious  critic  on  the 
Old  Testament  writings,  is  sufficiently  apparent 
from  his  numerous  productions,  which  will  al- 
ways maintain  a  high  rank  in  biblical  literature* ' 
In  such  estimation  were  his  abilities  and  judg- 
ment in  this  department  herd,  that  the  States- 
General  had  designed  that  he  should  be  em- 
ployed on  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Dutch  tongue ;  and  with  a  view  to  that  ob- 
ject, in  the  yeiir  1660,  they  directed  him  to 
makcngtes  on  the  most  difficult  passages  t>f  the 
Old  Testament,  and  promised  him,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  his  labours,  an  annual  stipend  of 
four  hundred  florins  for  some  years.    They  also 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  States  of  Friesland,  in  the 
year  1661,  requesting  them  to  exempt  Drusius 
as  much  as  possible  from  all  such  engagements 
as  might  prove  an  liinderance  to  him  in  prepar- 
ing for  that  great  work.     The  States  of  Krics- 
land,  as  soon  as  tills  letter  was  read,  discharged 
Drusius  from  all  academical  functions,  allow- 
ing him  to  choose  a  subsitute  to  deliver  his  or- 
dinary lectures  in  the  university.     But  when. 
In  the  year  1603^  he  demanikd  his  dismissioa 
3N 
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kn  the  professorship,  they  refused  it,  among 
er  reasons,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
etiangers  who,  by  his  reputation,  were  induced 
to  resort  to  the  university  of  Franeker.     It 
«hould  not  be  omitted,  that,  in  the  year  1596, 
the  deputies  of  the  States  of  Friesland  had  sent 
Srusius  a  commission,   in  concurrence  with 
-sose  other  learned  men,  to  prepare  a  new  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible.    To  the  object  of  these  dif- 
ferent appointments  he  long  devoted  his  time 
and  talents,  and  produced  valuable  commenta* 
•Ties  on  different  books  of  the  sacred  writingSj 
together  with  numerous  learned  dissertations, 
and  ingenious  criticisms,  which  shewed  how 
admirably  he  was  qualified  for  the  work  which 
he  had  undertaken.    But  there  was   a  party 
among  the  Dutch  divines,  who,  from  envy  of 
his  superior  merits,  or  from  other  illiberal  mo- 
tives,   industriously  employed    themselves    to 
throw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
executing  the  orders  he  had  received  from  the 
States-General.     It  was  his  misfortune  that, 
amon^  the  persons  who  were  active  in  recom- 
mendmg  him  to  the  employment  of  biblical 
translator,  were  some  of  the  principal  of  the 
arminian  party,  against  whom  the  zealots  for 
the  Belgic  confession  of  faith  had  declared  the 
most  determined  hostility.     He  was  also  a  man 
too  modest  and  unassuming  to  decide  magis- 
terially on  doctrinal  topics  of  a  doubtful  nature, 
leaving,  as  he  was  pleased  to  say,  points  of 
faith  to  be  canvassed  by  abler  heads,  and  wish- 
ing to  be  considered  only  as  a  christian  and  a 
lover  of  truth :  and  it  was  reported,  that  he  en- 
tertained scruples  relative  to  some  questions  of 
popular  belief,  which  would  not  permit  him  to 
sign  the  confession  of  the  Dutch  churches.    Of 
these  circumstances  his  enemies  availed  them* 
selves  so  powerfully,   that  they  raised   insu- 
perable prejudices  in  the  minds  of  the  orthodox 
party  against  his  fitness  for  being  employed  in 
the  new  version ;  and  they  procured  an  act  to 
be  passed  in  one  of  the  synods  of  Holland,  by 
which  he  was  **  excluded  not  only  from  the 
translation,  but  also  from  the  revising  of  what 
should  be  translated."    They  also  cruelly  at- 
tacked his  character  by  idle  reports  and  malig- 
nant insinuations,  intended  not  only  to  aflect 
Jiie  orthodoxy,  but  his  integrity.     But  though, 
by  these  means,  they  injured  his  pecuniary  in- 
terests, they  could  not  lessen  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  true  judges  of  worth 
and  merit  \  nor  were  they  able,  as  he  himself 
informs  us,  to  do  any  considerable  injuries  to 
his  studies.     The  consciousness  of  well-doing 
was  his  cliief  consolation,  and  the  favour  of  the 
kamed  world  his  next.    That  favour  he  en- 


joyed in  expressions  of  esteem,  and  more  sub* 
stanttal  acts  of  friendship,  which  compeosatcd 
to  his  moderate  mind  the  opposition  and  ill 
treatment  which  he  met  with  from  bigotted 
zealots  and  envious  detractors.  The  catalogue 
of  Drusius's  numeroua  productions  would  fill  a 
larger  space  than  the  nature  of  our  work  will 
permit  us  to  occupy.  Of  his  commentaries  and 
scripture  criticisms,  which  amounted  to  nearly 
thirty  separate  works,  published  during  his  life- 
time, or  from  his  MSS.  after  his  oeadi,  the 
greater  part  has  been  incorporated  in  the  well* 
known  Critici  Sacri  in  Vet.  &  Nov.  Test.  &c. 
first  published  in  England,  and  afterwards  at 
Amsterdam,  and  other  places,  of  which  wc 
have  a  valuable  abridgment  in  Matthew  PooFa 
Synopsis  Criticorum.  Besides  these  he  was  the 
author  of  ''  Alphabetum  Hebraicum  Vetus,  &: 
Veterum  Gnomae,"  1587  ;  *'  Carmina  Hebrai* 
ca  in  Obitum  Jos.  ScaUgeri,"  4to.  1591; 
*«  Qux9.  Hcb.  Lib.  HI."  8vo.  1599;  "  Gram- 
mattca  Chaldaica  ex  Tab.  Merceri  descripta," 
8vo.  1602 ;  ^^  Comm.  de  Sectis  Jiidaids,  viz.  de 
Hasidaeis,  &  de  tribus  Sectis  Judaeonun,  dc 
Spicilegium  Trihseresis  Nic.  Serrarii,"  8vo. 
1603;  '*  Notae  ad  Sulp.  Sevcri  Hist*  Sac.'* 
8vo.  1607;  ^*  Opuscula  Grammaticalia,"  4to« 
1609;  ^*  Apophthegmata  Hebraeorum  &  Ara^ 
bum,  &c."  4to.  1612 ;  *'  De  Patriarcha  Hel 
noch  &  ejus  Libro,  ubi  etbm  de  Libris  in  S* 
Scrip,  memoratis,  qui  nunc  interciderunt,"  4to. 
161$ 'j  <<  Grammatics  ling.  Sanctse/'  i6ia; 
**  Catechesis  Religionis  Christiame,  Heb.  Grxc. 
&  Lat"  8vo.  1 59 1,  &c.  Bayle  also  informs 
us,  that  he  had  prepared  many  additions  to  the 
works  of  other  authors,  which,  if  they  were  to 
be  published  with  his  enlargements,  ought  ra- 
ther to  take  their  names  from  him  th^  their 
original  writers. 

Drusius  had  a  son  of  the  same  name  with 
himself,  bom  in  1588,  who  exhibited  an  asto- 
nishing instance  of  brightness  of  parts  and  early 
improvement,  and  who,  if  he  had  lived  longer, 
would  most  probably  have  been  a  prodigy  of 
genius  and  learning.  When  he  was  only  five 
years  of  age  he  began  to  learn  the  Latin  and 
Hebrew  languages;  when  he  was  seven  he 
could  readily  construe  the  Hebrew  Psalter  with 
grammatical  exactness ;  At  nine  he  could  read 
the  Hebrew  without  points,  and  at  pleasure  add 
the  points  in  their  proper  places,  according  to 
the  rules  of  grammar.  The  Latin  language  he 
spake  at  the  same  time  as  ftuently  as  his  mo- 
ther-tongue, and  could  make  himself  intell^ 
gible  in  the  English.  At  twelve  years  of  age 
he  wrote  extempore,  in  profe  or  verse,  accords  ^ 
ing  to  the  manner  of  the   Hebrew  writers* 
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IfBlien  he  wa$  seventeen,  he  addressed  a  Latm 
apeech  to  our  James  I.  in  the  midst  of  his  courts. 
vErhich  obtained  the  applause  a*nd  admiration 
of  all  who  'were  present.  Besides  liveliness 
of  genius,  he  possessed  a  solid  judgment,  a 
strong  memprj,  and  an  indefatigable  ardour 
for  study.  His  disposition  and  manners,  like- 
wise, conciliated  the  regard  and  love  of  aU  who 
knew  him  (  and  his  mind  was  deeply  impressedr 
with  principles  of  piety.  He. died  of  the  stone, 
in  England,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Thomas,  dean  of 
Chichester,  -wrho  encouraged  him  in  his  literary 
proficiency  by  making  him  a  handsome  yearly 
allowanced  He  left  behind  him  different  works, 
many  Hebrew  letters,  verses,  and  notes  in  the 
stone  language  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 
He  had  s^lso  begun  to  translate  into  Latin  the 
Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  and  the  Chro- 
nicle ol  the  Second  Temple ;  and  he  had  ar- 
nmged,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  Nomenclator 
of  £Uas  Levita,  with  the  additibn  of  such 
Greek  words  as  were  not  in  the  first  edition. 
JBaylf*  Moreru  &amt  0mm.  Lit.  '  Woo<Ps 
Aihiu.  Opcon.  vol,  I. — M. 

DRUSUS,  Marcus  Lfvius,  a  party-leader 
of  some  distinction  at  Rome,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family,  and  Appeared  worthy  of 
his  birth  by  an  unspotted  private  character, 
great  eloquence,  and  zeal  for  the  public  good. 
He  was  made  tribune  of  the  people  B.C.  91,  at 
a  time  when  great  dissensions  prevailed  between 
the  different  orders  of  the  state,  and  the  Italian 
allies  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  Romans. 
Either  through  an  honest  intention  of  com- 
promising the  existing  disputes,  or  from  an  am«- 
bitious  desire  of  making  himself  of  consequence, 
he  produced  a  scheme,  the  first  part  of  which 
was  to  reconcile  the  two  orders  of  senators  and 
knights,  by  restoring  to  the  former  the  cogni- 
sance of  civil  causes,  which  had  been  conferred 
on  the  knights  by  one  of  the  laws  of  C.  Grac- 
chus, and  by  admitting  three  hundred  of  the 
knights  into  the  senate.  But  Drusus  had  the 
misfortune  to  find  his  plan  equally  opposed  by 
both  parties.  He  persisted  in  it  warmly  for 
some  time  *,  and  once,  when  the  consul  Mar« 
citts  Philippus  was  haranguing  against  it  from 
the  rostra,  he  caused  him  to  be  forcibly  pulled 
down  by  one  of  his  officers*  and  carried  to  pri« 
son.  This  violence  certainly  throws  some  su- 
«pici6n  upon  the  intentions  of  Drusus ;  which  is 
enforced  by  his  sid>seqttent  attenipt  to  gain  the 
yeople,  by  proposing  a  gratuitous  distribution 
•I  com  among  ^diem.  This  measure,  thoo^ 
opposed,  was  carried;  and  Drusus  follow^ 
«t  by.tbcuMidlkiBfice  dvn^oiNrjDQUMLQf  giv* 


bg  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  ]i«| 
tim.  A  great  conflux  of  people  from  the  Iu« 
lian  towns  resorted  to  Rome  on  this  occasion  i 
and  some  of  the  mos^  violent  formed  a  conspi- 
racy to  assassinate  the  consuls,  who  were  deter-t 
mined  enemies  to  their  claims :  but  Drusus,  bc«* 
ing  informed  of  the  design,  gave  notice  to  ihcf 
magistrates,  who  prevented  its  execution.  Hio 
odium,  however,  which  he  had  brought  upon 
himself  by  patronising  the  Latins  was  soon  sdftet' 
fatal  to  him.  Returning  one  day  frmi  the  fo-i 
rum,  where  he  had  been  haranguing  in  favour 
of  the  allies,  he  was  attended  to  his  house  by  a 
great  crowd,  in  the  midst  of  which  an  assassin 
plunged  a  knife  into  his  body,  and,  leaving  it 
there,'  made  his  escape.  Drusus  fell,  and  ex« 
pired  some  hours  after,  -mUb,  the  exclamationp 
"  When  will  the  republiM[p;ain  have  a  cilazext 
like  mvself !''  One  C»  Varius  is  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  blow,  which,  according 
to  the  difference  of  party,  is  represented  either 
as  a  vile  murder,  or  a  timely  deliverance  of  the 
state  from  a  factious  enemy.  Fe/I.  PaUradus^ 
Univers,  HtJt.-^A. 

DRUSUS,  Nero  Claudius,  seomd  son  o£ 
Tiberius  Nero,  by  Livia,  afterwards  the  wife  oi 
Augustus,  was  brought  forward  by  that  empe- 
ror into  public  employments,  and  distinguished 
himself  lor  courage  and  conduct  on  various  00^ 
casions*  In  the  year  15  B.C.  he  was  sent 
again  the  Rhetians,  a  b^urbarous  and  fierce  tribe 
iidiabiting  the  country  of  the  modem  Grisons, 
over  whom  he  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
This  event  is  nobly  celebrated  by  Horace,  in 
his  fourth  ode,  b.  iv.  About  two  years  after- 
wards, Augustus  committed  to  him  the  care  of 
stopping  the  incteirsions  of  the  Germans  into  * 
Gaul.  Drusus  first,  by  his  prudent  and  conci- 
liatory behaviour,  prevented  a  meditated  insur* 
rection  of  the  Gallic  chicfe,  and  then  marched 
against  the  Germans.  He  foiled  their  attempt 
to  cross  the  Rhine ;  and  following  them  into 
their  own  country,  obtained  many  successes 
over  the  tribes  inliabiting  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  German  ocean,  and  reduced  the  Frisians 
andChauci.  In  the  next  spring  he  returned 
to  his  army,  which  he  had  left  in  the  modem 
East  Friesland,  and  pushed  his  conquests  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  the  Wescr.  Upon  his  return  he 
was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  united  forces  of 
theChcmsci,Tencteri,Sicambri,  and  other  tribes^ 
who  at  first  destroyed  many  of  his  sofdiers ;  but  in 
the  end  he  gave  them  an  entire  defeat,  with  great 
dau|4iter.  His  army  saluted  him  Imperator  on 
the  field.  In  order  to  secure  his  conquests,  he 
built  two  fortresses,  and  drew  a  foss  or  canal 
in  the  country  of  Guelda:land|  from  the  Rhine 
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••  the  Issel.    On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  ob- 
tained tlie  triumphal  ornaments,  and  in  the 
next  year,  B.C.  p,  was  elevated  to  the  consu- 
late.   He  again  repaired  to  Germany,  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  and  made  some  in- 
cfiectual  attempts  to  pass  the  Elbe.   He  erected 
in  its  neighbourhood  some  trophies,  to  attest 
his  conquest,  and  then  began  his  retrograde 
inarch  to  the  Rhine  ^  during  which  a  fall  from 
his  horse  brought  on  a  fever,  of  which  he  died 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.    Drusus  bore 
an  excellent  character  for  honour  and  integrity, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
ancient  republican  form  of  government.     He 
was  much  lamented  both  by  the  soldiery  and 
people,  and  extraordinary  honours  were  paid  to 
nis  memory.     By  hipwi/e  Antonia,  daughter  of 
Mark  Antony  the  triumvir  and  Octavia,  he  left 
three    children,    the    celebrated    Germanicus, 
Claudius    afterwards    emperor,    and    Livilh. 
Livy.  Paterculus.  Suetonius.  Univers,  Hist. — A. 
DRUSUS    Casar,    son   of   the    emperor 
Tiberius   by  Vipsania    Agrippina,    was  born 
B.C.   13.    He    was   made    quaestor  by    Au- 
gustus,  though  under  the  requisite  age,   and 
was  designated  consul  at   the   time    of   that 
emperoi^s  death.    His  father,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  A.D.  14,  sent  him  to  appease  a 
sedition  which  had  broken  out  among  the  le- 
gions in  Pannonia.     After  incurring  some  dan- 
ger from  their  fury,  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
them  back  to  their  duty.     Drusus  was  consul 
in  the  vear  1 5  \  and  in  the  gladiatorian  games 
which  ne  exhibited  he  was  thought  to  betray  a 
cruel  disposition,   which  the  people  observed 
with  apprehension  in  one  intended  for  a  future 
master.     He   was  likewise  much"  addicted  to 
wine,  and  in  general  gave  tokens  of  a  haughty 
and  violent  character.    It  was,  however,  to  his 
credit,  that,  while  the  court  was  divided  be- 
tween him  and  his  cousin  Germanicus,  the  two 
princes  themselves  remained  in  perfect  union. 
In  17  he  was  sent  to  command  in  Illyricum,  in 
order  to  keep  that  province  free  from  the  war  then 
raging  in  Germany.     By  artifice  he  fomented 
the  quarrels  among  the  German  chiefs,   and 
procured   the  dethronement  of  the  powerful 
Maroboduus.    On  his  return  he  had  the  honour 
of  an  ovation.     He  was  a  second  time  consul 
with  his  father  in  2 1  j  and,  during  the  empe- 
ror's absence  in  Campania,  fulfilled  alone  the 
functions  of  the  office  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public.     In  the  next  year  the  tribunitial  autho- 
rity was  conferred  upon  him  j  and  it  was  con- 
sidered as  a  mark  of  arrogance  that  he  returned 
ihanks  to  the  senate  for  the  honour  by  letter, 
instead  of  coming  to  Rome  in  person^  and  tak* 


ing  piJssession  of  the  dignity  with  the  usual  oei 
remonies.  The  overgrown  influence  of  Sejanut;: 
now  began  to  give  umbrage  to  the  prince ;  and, 
upon  some  occasion  of  difference,  his  high  spi^ 
rit  had  led  him  to  shake  his  fist  at  the  aspiring^ 
minister,  and  even  to  give  him  a  blow  on  the 
face.  Sejanus,  irritated  at  the  indignity,  and 
urged  by  his  ambition  to  remove  a  formidable 
rival,  determined  upon  the  destruction  of  Dru- 
sus. For  this  purpose  he  seduced  the  prihce*« ' 
wife  Livilla,  daughter  of  Drusus  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  article,  and  sister  to  Germani- 
cus \  who,  though  the  mother  of  a  family,  not 
only  complied  with  his  criminal  desires,  but 
concurred  in  a  scheme  of  poisoning  her  hus- 
band. The  dose  was  administered  by  one  eS 
Drusus's  freed  men,  and  after  an  illness  of  sont^r 
days,  he  died  of  its  efFects,  A.D.  23.  Tactif 
AmiaL     Dio  Cass.      Uw'vers.  His/.-^A, 

DRUTHMARUS,  Christian,  a  learned- 
French  monk  in  the  ninth  century,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Aquitaine,  whence  he  removed  to  Pi- 
cardy,  and  embraced  the  monastic  life  at  the- 
abbey  of  Corbie,  in  the  diocese  of  Amiens^ 
where  he  was  ordained  priest.  In  that  abbey- 
he  found  encouragement  given  to  those  whd 
were  desirous  of  Hterary  improvement ;  and> 
availing  himself  of  the  advantages  which  the 
situation  af]R)rded,  obtained  confiderable  cele- 
brity by  the  progress  which  he  made  in  different 
branches  of  learning.  From  such  of  his  works 
as  still  remain,  he  appears  to  have  understood^ 
not  only  the  Latin  and  Greek,  in  which  he  was 
an  admirable  scholar,  but  in  some  degree  aIso> 
the  Hebrew  language  5  to  have  been  conversant 
in  history,  both  sacred  and  profane;  and  to 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  proficiency  occa^ 
sioned  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  tutor  to 
the  young  monks,  successively  at  Corbie,^  and 
at  Staveio  and  Malmedy,  two  monasteries  in^ 
the  bishopric  of  Liege ;  in  each  of  which  places' 
he  made  it  his  particular  object  to  engage  them* 
in  the  study,  and  to  explain  the  literal  mean- 
ing, of  the  sacred  writings.  We  learn  no  cer- 
tain particulars  respecting  the  time  and  place 
ef  his  death.  He  left  behind  him  a  commen* 
tary  on  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  com- 
'mentaries  on  the  gospels  of  St.  Luke  and  St» 
John,  of  which  some  fragnwents  only  have 
reached  oar  day.  The  design  which  he  con- 
stantly kept  in  view,  was  to  give  the  natural  and' 
plain  sense  of  the  New  Testament  language* 
^*  This  design,"  says  Du  Fin,  **  he  has  well 
performed,  his  expressions  bdng. short,  hista* 
rical,  easy,  and  without  allegories  or  tropes.'^- 
Hi&  comiacatarj  on  Su  -fitot&evr^.  and  the 
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fragments  of  the  others,  were  published  at 
Strasburgh,  in  15 14,  under  the  title  "  Chris- 
liani  Druthmari  Expositio  in  Matthaeum  Evan- 
gel, famtliaris,  luculenta  &  lectu  jucunda,  cum 
Epitomatibus  in  Lucam,  &c."  folio.  But  the 
work  was  soon  carefully  suppressed,  on  ac- 
count of  its  containing  passages  favourable  to 
the  Protestants  in  their  controversies  with  the 
Catholics,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  tran- 
substantiation.  The  latter  contend  that  these 
passages  were  the^  insidious  interpolations  of 
some  of  their  protestant  adversanes.     In  the 

{car  1530  a  second  edition  was  published  at 
laguenau,  which  quickly  met  with  the  fate  of 
the  former.  It  has  since  appeared  in  the  dif- 
ferent impressions  of  the  fiibliotheca  Patrum, 
^t  whether  printed  after  the  author's  MSS. 
«r  one  of  the  editions  above  mentioned,  is  to  us 
tinknown.  Du  Pin.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet, 
Hist.     Diet.  Bibl.  Hist.  ffT  Crit.-^-M. 

DRYDEN,  John,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  poets  of  England,  was  born,  pro- 
bably m  163 1,: in  the  parish  of  Aldwinkle- All- 
Saints  in  Northamptonshire.  His  father,  Eras- 
mus Driden  (so  the  name  was  spelt),  was  the 
third  son  of  sir  Erasmus  Driden,  bart.  of 
Canons- Ashby  in  the  same  county.  He  pos- 
sessed a  small  estate,  acted  as  a  justice  of 
peace  during  the  usurpation,  and  appears  to* 
have  been  a  presbyterian.  John,  after  some 
early  education  in  the  countrv,  was  sent  to 
Westminster  school,  of  which  Busby  was  then 
master,  and  was  thence  elected  to  a  scholarship 
in  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  1650.  Neither 
at  school  nor  at  the  university  does  it  appear 
that  he  distinguished  himself  for  brilliancy  of 
parts.  In  the  latter  he  took  his  degrees  of 
bachelor  and  master  of  arts;  but  though  he 
had  written  two  short  copies  of  verses  about 
the  time  of  his  admission,  his  name  is  not 
found  among  the  academical  poets  of  the 
period.  His  father  died  in  1654,  and  John, 
as  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  to- the  estate,  with 
such  deductions  as  the  support  of  the  widow 
and  younger  children  required.  He  removed 
to  t\it  metropolis,  and  made  his  entrance  into 
public  life  under  the  auspices  of  his  kinsman, 
sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  a  man  of  influence  at  that 
time,  one  of  Cromwell's  council  and  House  of 
Lords,  and  staunch  in  his  religious  and  political 
principles  tt)the  party  then  predominant.  Dryden 
is  said  to  have  been  his  clerk  or  secretary;  and 
there  is  no  reason-  to  suppose  that  he  did  not 
voluntarily  concur  in  the  opinions  and  practices 
adopted  by  his  family.  In  the  history  of  the 
(changes  of  the  human  mind,  few  facts  Will 
9f^t  more  extraordinary  than  that -Milton 


should  have  been  descended  from  a  catholic 
and  loyalist  family,  and  Dryden  from  a  sect&- . 
rian   and  republican  one.      On  the   death  of, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Dryden  joined'  the  band  of. 
poets  who  celebrated  his  memory ;  and  wrote 
on  the  occasion  some  "  Heroic  Stanzas,"  which-* 
are  among  the  earliest  of  his  printed  verses,^ 
and  are  strongly  marked  with  the  loftiness  of" 
expression  and  variety  of  imagery  which  clia-  * 
racterised  his  maturest  efforts.     His  adversaries' 
could  not  fail  to  adduce  a  perpetual  topic  of 
obloquy  from  a  piece  devoted  to  a  cause  which 
it  was  the  business  of  his  after-life  to  vilify ; 
yet  the  subject  of  his  praise  is  chiefly  that  com- 
manding   greatness    in    CromwelPs    character 
which  enabled  him  first  to  put  an  end  to  do- 
mestic  contentions,   and  then  to   inspire  awe* 
aild  respect  for  his  countryvthroughaiit  Europe' 
-s-a  praise  which  easily  slides  into  the  enco-' 
mium  of  legal  monarcny.    Two  lines  in  this 
performance,    however,    afforded  a  quotation* 
against  him  which  would  not  bear,  a  ready  apo-'^ 
logy:  \ 

He  fought  to  end  our  fighting,  and  essayed 
To  staunch  the  blood  by  breathing  of  thc'ycin- 

This  was  considered  as  an  allusion  to  the  exe-< 
cution  of  Charles  I.  though  it  will  alsoapply  to- 
the  general  severity  of  Cromwell's  military  con- 
duct.    At  the  restoration,  Dryden  lost  no  time* 
in  endeavouring   to   obliterate   former   stains* . 
He  greeted  the  king's  return  with  a  poem  en- 
titled "  Astrxa  Redux;"  and  followed  it  by 
"  A  Panegyric  on  the  Coronation,"  both  writ-', 
ten  in  strains  of  fervent  loyalty.     In  1662  he 
paid, another  homage  to  new  power  in  some 
lines  addressed  to   lord  chancellor  Clarendon. 
It  was  probably  on  account  of  some  elegant  j 
verses   in  praise  of  modern  iipprovements  in^^ 
philosophy,  which  he  prefixed  to  Dr.  Charle- 
ton's  treatise  on  Stonehenge,  that  he  was  in- 
this    year   elected   a   member  of  .the    newly- 
formcd    Royal  Society.     About   this  time  he 
first  appears  as  a  writer  for  the  stage ;  and  his 
comedy  of  **  The  wild  Gallant"  was  acted  in : 
February,  1663.     It  w^s  unfavourably  received  { 
by  the  public,   notwithstanding  the  patronage . 
of    Barbara     Vi^Hcrs,    afterwards   duchess    of. 
Clcaveland,  wha,  however,  procured   for  it  a  . 
kind  reception  at  court.     He  then  raised   his 
dramatic  strain,  and  wrote  the  tragi-comedy  of* 
"  The  Rival  Ladies,''aud  the  tragedy  of  '*The  - 
Indian    Emperor  ;'*    and    assisted   sir   Robert  * 
Howard  in  his  "  Indian  Queen.""   By   these 
attempts,  if  he  did  not  prove  himself  a  prime 
favourite  of  the  theatric   muse,  he  displayed 
a' facility  of  harmonious  versification,   and   a 
splendor  of  poetic  diction.    The  suspension 
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of  -dramatic  entertainments  in  consequence  of 
the  plague  and  the  6re  of  London,  gave  him 
l^^^ure,  in  a  ruraj  retirenient,  to  compose  an. 
*^  ilssay  on  dramatic  Poesy, "  which  exhibited 
lu(Q  a9  an  elegant  writer  in  prose,  and  an  in- 
genious critic*  His  marriage  with  lady  Eliza*, 
beth  Howard,  daughter  ot  the  earl  of  Berkr 
shire,  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  during 
this  interval,  in  1665.  Some  circumstances, 
attended  this  connection  which  rendered  it  less 
propitious  to  his  advancement  in  life  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  noble  al* 
Uance. 

In  l66^  Dryden  published  one  of  his  most 
^^ular  poems,  the  *^  Annus  Mirabiiis,''  the 
8i4>}ects  of  which  were  the  naval  war  with 
the  Dutch,  and  the  fire  of'  London.  It  is 
written  in  quatraifis,  or  four*line  stanzas^ 
of  what  is  now  called  the  elegiac  mea-. 
sure*,  but  which  at  that  time,  from  the  ej^- 
a^ple  of  Davenant's  Gondibert,  and  other 
pjeces,  seems  to  have  been  rather  appropriated 
to  heroic  topics.  This  piece  could  not  fail  of 
adding  to  the  author's  poetical  fame,  for  it 
abounds. in  images  of  high  and  genuine  poetry, 
though' intermixed  with  many  extravagances^ 
At  this  period  of  his  lift  he  became  professionally 
a  wtitci  for  the  stage  j  for  it  appears  that  he 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  patentees  of 
the  iting's  Theatre  to  furnish  them  with  three 
plays  in  a  year,  upon  the  condition  of  being 
allowed  the  profit  of  one  share  and  a  quarter, 
out  of  twelve  shares  and  three  quarters  into, 
which  the  theatrical  stock  was  divided.  This 
is  asserted  to  have  brought  him  in  between 
300L  and  400L  per  ann.  and  was  probably  the 
principal  part  of  his  income.  Dryden  seems 
never  to  have  had,  or  to  have  required,  any 
other  inspiref  of  his  poetical  exertions,  than 
either  the  call  of  party,  or  the  regular  demand 
of  pecuniary  employment  \  and  he  well  de- 
serves to  be  noted  as  an  illustrious  example  of 
one  who,  possessing  the  character  of  true 
genius,  was  yet  able  to  reduce  the  labour  of 
his  mind  to  a  mechanical  exactness>  and  could 
bring  all  his  intellectual  powers  into  action 
whenever  he  found  it  necessary.  This  neces- 
sity, indeed,  is  supposed  frequently  to  have 
rendered  his  productions  less  perfect  thap  they 
might  have  been  with  the  expenditure  of  more 
time  and  attention  \  and  it  is  certain,  that  of 
the  plays  written  upon  the  contract  above  men- 
tioned, a  small  proportion  have  kept  their  place 
on  the  stage  or  in  the  closets  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, keep  to  his  engagemeot  as  to  number; 
and  it  is  computed,  that  during  the  greatest  vi- 
gour of  his  exertions  he  produced  fewer  than 


two  -dramai^  pieces  within  the  year*  On  th€| 
death  of  sir  W.  Davenat^  in  166'iy  Dryden  ob* 
tained  the  post  of  poet4auveat,  which»  though> 
it  in  some  nieasure  unlisted  the  occupier  into 
the  service  of  royalty,  yet  did  tK>t  then  ioipSAe 
the  irksome  contribution,  of  two  annual  doles  of 
court  adulation.  He  also  obtained  the  sinecure 
place  of  historiographer  ;  and  the  joint  salaries 
amounted  to  20ol.  which,  however,  in  that  - 
needy  reign  do  not  seem  to  have  been  paid  witin 
exactness.  The  tragedies  written  by  Dryden  in 
his  earlier  periods  were  composed  in  rhyme,  as* 
were  also  those  of  several  contemporary  poets. 
This  circumstance  probably  contributed  to  that 
poetical  rant  by  which  they  were  too  much 
characterised,  and  which  tended  to  vitiate  the 
dramatic  taste  both  of  writers  and  auditoia«. 
For  the  purpose  of  correcting  this  fault,  ViUiest» 
duke  of  Buckingham,  in  conjunction  with  other 
wits,  wrote  in  167 1  the  celebrated  burlesque 
dxama  entitled  ^  The  Rehearsal,"  of  which 
Dryden^  under  the  name  of  Bayes,  was  made^ 
the/  hero.  In  order  to  poig^  the  ridicule,. 
Drvden's  dress,  phraseology,  SEkid  mannev  o£ 
recitation,  were  exactly  mimicked  by  the  actor. 
But  although  the  town  enjoyed  the  lauch  raised: 
against  him,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  solid 
reputation  as  a  poet  was  injured  by  the  attack.'. 
^e  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge  that  several 
of  the  strokes  in  it  were  just,  and  he  wisely* 
refrained  from  making,  any  direct  reply  to  it«— ^ 
*'  I  answered  not  The  Rehearsal  (says  he)^ 
because  I  knew  the  author  sat  to  himself  when: 
he  drew  the  picture,  and  was  the  very  Bayes  o£  ^ 
his  own  farce:  because  also  I  knew  that  my 
betters  were  more  concerned  than  I  was  in  thalt 
satire."  In  fact,  nu>re  of  the  parodied  passages.- 
and  the  instances  of  absurdity  are  drawn  from 
other  writers  than  from  Drydeiu  In  1679^  our 
poet,  in  conjunction  with  lord  Mulgcave,  putt- 
lished  an  *^  Essay  upon  Satire"  in  verse.  Some 
very  severe  lines  in  this  piece  against  lord 
Rochester,  provoked  from  that  ignoble  peer  the 
retaliation  of  a  cudgelling  inflicted  upon  Dtyden* 
by  means  of  hired  rufllians,  as  he  was  retumin|^ 
home  one  evening  from  the  coliee-house.  Tho 
duchess  of  Portsmouth  is  said  to  have  joined 
in  tliis  outrage,  in  revenge  of  some  satire  be- 
stowed in  the  piece  upon  *<  the  royali  mis-- 
tresses." 

'  In  168 1,  at  the  king's  express  desire,  as  is 
asserted,  he  wrote  his  famous  political  poem, 
^'  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  an  adaptation  of: 
the  incidents  in  the  life  of  king  David  to  those 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  relative  to  the  duke: 
of  Monmouth  and  the  earl  of  Shaftesbmy,  ^ 
Its  poetry  and  severity  caused  it- to  bexvaiiwitk. 
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jgreat  eagerness ;  and  ag  it'raHecltlie  author  t6 
/high  favour  with  the  court  party,  so  it  involved 
liim  in  irreconcileabie  enmity  with  its  opponents. 
-This  was  still  embittered  by  his  "  Medal,  a 
Satire  on  Sedition,'*  written  the  same  year  on 
occasion  of  a  medal  struck  by  the  whig  party, 
-when  a  grand  Jury  returned  ignoramus  to  an 
indictment  preferred  against  lord  Shaftesbury 
for  high-treason.  The  rancour  of  this  piece  is 
not  easily  to  be  paralleled  among  party  poems. 
It  16  said  to  have  been  rewarded  by  the  king 
with  the  gift  of  a  hundred  broad-pieces.  A 
.circumstance  relative  to  the  "  Absalom  and 
,Achitopher'  has  occasioned  some  fruitless  spe- 
xulation.  In  the  second  edition  he  added  some 
lines  to  the  portrait  of  Shaftesburv,  liberally 
tjsatsing  him  for  his  judicial  conduct  in  his 
(Opacity  of  chancellor.  It  has  been  enquired 
•what  could  have  been  the  motive  for  a  compli- 
ment which,  according  to  the  king's  opinion, 
imured  the  poem ;  and  a  supposed  presentation 
lOt  a  scholarship  in  the  Charter  house  to  one  of 
Dryden's  sQns|if  Shaftesbury,  has  been  sug- 
gested. But  Mr.  Malone  seems  to  have  proved 
that  this  presentation  came  from  the  king  him- 
self;, and  whether  the  compliment  was  a  vo- 
luntary tribute  to  candour,  or  a  return  for  some 
favour  conferred,  is  still  undecided.  A  variety 
-of  answers  appeared  to  these  productions  of  our 
poet;  but  none  of  them  deserve  notice  in  a 
•poetical  view ;  and  with  respect  to  the  politics 
of  this  reign,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell 
upon  them.--[See  Cooper,  A.  Ashley,  earl  of 
Sbafteibury.^ 

As  he  had  shewn  his  formidable  powers  in 
-political  satire,  so  in  1682  he  gave  an  admirable 
specimen  of  literary  satire  in  his  "  Mac-Fleck- 
noe,^'  a  short  piece  ridiculing  his  very  unequal 
rival  Shadwell.  The  policy  of  Dryden  and 
.  Pope  in  commemorating  their  dunce-antagonists 
may  be  questioned ;  but  the  reader  who  enjoys 
their  wic  will  not  quarrel  with  them  for  its 
employment.  One  of  his  most  serious  poems, 
the  *•  Religio  Lalci,"  appeared  in  the  same 
year.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  a  compendious 
•view  of  the  arguments  for  revealed  religion,  and 
to  ascertain  in  what  the  authority  of  revelation 
essentially  consists.  Many  of  the  sentiments 
are  candid  and  judicious ;  and  though  he  dwells 
strongly  upon  the  difficulty  of  a  right  inter- 
pretation of  the  scriptures,  and  therefore  admits 
■the  weight  of  early  opinion  and  tradition,  yet  he 
was  at  this  time  far  from  assenting  to  the  exclu- 
sive claims  of  the  Romish  church,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  tines  respecting  the  Papists : 

In  times  o'ergrown  with  rust  and  ignorance 
A  gainful  trade  their  clergy  did  advance  t 


When  want  of  learning  kept  the  laymen  low. 

And  none  but  prieats  were  authoris'd  to  know  s 

When  what  small  knowledge  was,  in  them  did  dwtf^ 

And  he  a  God  who  could  but  write  and  spell ; 

Then  mother  church  did  mightily  prevail : 

She  parceird  out  the  Bible  by  retail; 

But  still  expounded  what  she  sold  or  gave, 

To  keep  it  in  her  power  to  damn  or  save : 

Scripture  was  scarce,  and  to  the  market  went ; 

Poor  laymen  took  salvation  on  content, 

As  needy  men  take  money  good  or  bad : 

Ood's  word  they  had  not,  but  the  {niest's  they  had* 

Yet  whatever  false  conveyances  they  made. 

The  lawyer  still  was  certain  to  be  paid :  * 

In  those  dark  times  they  leam'd  their  khack  so  WcH, 

That  by  long  use  they  grew  infallible.' 

Soon  after  this  time  he  ceased  to  write  for 
the  stage.  Probably  his  dramatic  vein  was 
exhausted  4  for  we  find  that  the  patentees  had 
already  made  complaints  oi  his  dilatoriness,  and 
demurs  had  arisen  about  the  payment  of  his 
salary.  His  circumstances  were  distressed;  and 
it  is  to  this  period  that  Mr.  Malone  refers  a 
letter  vinritten  by  him  to  Hyde  earl  of  feochester^ 
in  which,  with  modest  dignityi  he  pleads  merit 
enough  not  to  deserve  to  starve,  and  requests 
some  small  employment  in  the  customs  or  ex- 
cise, or,  at  least,  the  payment  of  half  a  year's 
pension  for  his  present  necessities.  '<  I  have 
(he  says)  three  sons,  growing  to  man's  estate. 
I  breed  them  all  up  to  learning,  beyond  my 
fortune;  but  they  are  too  hopeful  to  be  ne- 
glected, though  I  want I  am  going  to  write 

somewhat  by  his  majesty's  command  ;  and 
cannot  stir  into  the  country  for  my  health  and 
studies,  till  I  secure  my  family  from  want/* 
Such  was  the  condition  of  this  champion  for 
loyalty  under  Charles  !!•  though  he  was  by  no 
means  an  extravagant,  and  was  certainly  ab 
industrious  man!  He  never  obtained  any  of 
the  requested  places,  and  was  doomed  to  find 
the  booksellers  his  'best  patrons.  The  work  to 
wiiich  he  alludes  is  supposed  to  have  beea  a 
translation  of  Maimbourg's  Historv  of  the 
League,  wliich  was  probably  thought  by  the 
king  to  afibrd  an  instructive  paraHel  to  the  fa- 
natical opponents  of  his  government*  Soiae 
translations  from  the  classics,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  two  volumes  oi  <*  Miscellany  Pocms>" 
were  his  other  literary  occupations,  till  the  king's 
death,  in  February,  1685.  On  that  occasion  he 
composed  *^  Threnodia  Augustalis  \^  a  funeral 
Pindaric  Poem,"  which-  is  not  one  of  bis  hap* 
piest  efiusions. 

A  short  time  after  the  accession  of  James  IL 
Dryden  conformed  to  the  religion  of  the  new 
sovereign.  This  step  has  been  the  source  of 
much  obloquy  against  him  on  the  one  side» 
while^  on  the  ocberi  be  has  not  wanted  advocates 
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in  favour  of  the  sincerity  of  his  conversioit. 
But  if  the  lucky  period  of  its  taking  place,  be 
trontrastcd  with  his  opinion  of  popery  declared 
in  the  lines  above  quoted,  and  the  bitter  sarcasms 
bestowed  on  its  clergy  in  his   **  Spanish  Friar," 
it  will  surely  require  ari  uncommon  stretch  of 
candour  to  suppose  that  its  immediate  motive 
was  any  thing  more  than  interest.     It  may,  in- 
<leed,  be  alleged,  that  in  changing  his  profes- 
sion he   encountered  little  difficulty  from  his 
convictions.     He  had  habitually  treated  religion 
with  very  little  reverence  in  his  works;    and 
where  he  considers  it  seriously  in  his  "  Religb 
Laici,'*  he  seems   wavering  between   different 
systems,  and  not  exclusively  attached  to  any. 
It  is  therefore  very  credible  that  he  might  regard 
the  Roman-catholic  as  a  true  chugch,  and  at 
least  of  as  good  authority  as  any  other ;  nor,  in 
•reality,  is  it  ever  to  be  wondered  at,  that  one 
who  is  convinced  of  the  duty  of  making  reason 
submit  to  faith,  should  aiiopt  that  mode  of  faith 
which  is  supported  by  the  most  specious  autho- 
irities.     It  is  supposed  diat  Dryden^s  lady  had 
long  been  a  papist,  as  her  brother  the  earl  of 
Berkshire  was.    The  adherence  of  the  poet  to 
-his  new  religion  till  the  end  of  his  life,  notwith- 
standing the  inconveniences  he  afterwards  un- 
derwent from  it,  .can  scarcely  be  adduced  as  a 
•proof  of  his  jconviction,  without  supposing  him 
so  destitute  T>f  shame,  that  he  would  have  been 
"ready  to  recant  a  second  time.     An  additional 
pension  of  locd.  per  ann.  was  Ae  reward  he 
4>btained  for  his  compliance;   and  to  this  seems 
to  hafve  been  annexed  an  expectation  that  he 
•should  employ  his  pen  in  the  service  of  popery. 
He  wrote  a  defence  of  a  pa{>er  Idft  at  her  decease 
hy  Anne  Hyde  duchess  of  York,  stating  the 
motives  of  her  conversion ;  and  he  appears,  at 
4he  king's  recommendation,  to  have  undertaken 
•a  translation  of  the  History  of  Revolutions  in 
matter  of  Religion,  by   v  arillas,  though  the 
l>lasted  credit  of  that  author  prevented  it  from 
i>eing  given  to  the  public.    But  the  capital  task 
which  he  executed  in  the  same  intention  was 
ins  elaborate  controversial  poem  of  ^*  The  Hind 
and  Panther,"  the  longest  single  piece  he  ever 
composed.    This  work,  written  upon  a  very 
unpromising  subject,  and  on  a  plan  of  signal 
absurdity,  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  power 
jo£  Drydcafs  verse.     It  .was  published  in  1687, 
•  was  read  with  avidity,  criticised,  ridiculed,  and 
bore  every  mark  of  occupying  the  public  atten- 
tion.    At  present,  the  admirers  of  Dryden's 
-  muse  will  probably  concur  in  regretting  tnat  he 
.should  have  employed  the  vigour  of  his  mature 
{faculties  on  such  a  design.     The  birth  of  a 
.f  since  in  June^  i689j  called  foiA  a  congratulA* 


tory  poem  entitled  **  Britannia  Rediviva,"  from 
the  courtly  bard,  who  ventured  on  the  occasion 
to  use  the  poet's  priYilege  of  prophecy,  and 
foretold  a  commencing  era  of  prosperity  to  the 
nation  and  the  church  from  this  auspidous 
event.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  devotion  of 
loyalty  to  be  carried  farther  than  is  done  in 
Drydcn's  celebration  of  **  The  Venerable  In- 
fant ;■'  indeed,  the  poetry  (as  is  not  unfrequent 
in  his  compositions)  sometimes  trenches  upon 
the  piety,  and  his  thoughts  borrow  more  from 
heathenism  than  from  Christianity.  But,  equally 
to  the  confusion  of  the  poet  and  his  patrons^ 
the  Revolution  took  place  within  a  few  months, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  party  were  blasted  for  ever* 
Poor  Dryden  was  an  early  and  severe  sufiexcr 
from  the  change.  His  posts  and  pensions  wore 
taken  away,  and  to  increase  the  mortiiicatlSi, 
the  poetical  laurel  was  conferred  upon  his  in- 
significant rival  Shadwell.  The  earl  of  Dorset, 
it  is  said,  would  gladly  have  retained  Dryden  in 
his  station,  but  this  was  impossible.  It  would, 
however,  have  been  wortby^tf  a  government 
established  upon  the  principl«  of  freedom,  to 
have  shewn  some  generous  regard  to  the  literary 
merit  of  so  distinguished  a  person,  notwitbn 
standing  his  political  demerits. 

Dryden  was  now,  in  advanced  life,  to  depend 
upon  his  own  exertions  for  a  security  from  ab- 
solute indigence  :  for  his  other  resources  appear 
to  have  been  inadequate  to  a  decent  support* 
His  faculties  were  equal  to  the  exigence ;  and 
it  will  surprise  some  theorists  to  be  told,  that 
the  ten  concluding  years  of  his  life,  in  which  he 
actually  wrote  for  bread,  and  composed  at  a 
certain  rate  per  line,  were  those  of  tlie  compo- 
sition of  some  of  the  pieces  which  have  moat 
contributed  to  immortalise  his  name.  Probably 
as  one  of  the  most  lucrative  species  of  writing, 
he  resumed  that  for  the  stage.  In  1690  he 
brought  out  '*  Don  Sebastian,"  one  of  the  best 
of  his  tragedies,  which  was  received  with  great 
applause.  **  Cleomenes,"  vnritten  the  next 
year,  underwent  some  political  obstacles  in  its 
way  to  the  stage,  but  was  at  length  actedi  A 
tragi-comedy  concluded  his  theatric  labours  in 
1^939  and  its  unfavourable  reception  must  have 
convinced  him  that  he  had  lingered  on  the  stage 
too  long.  In  1692  the  production  of  an  elegy 
on  Eleonora  countess  of  Abingdon,  a  lady 
whom  he  never  saw,  written  at  the  request  oif 
a  noblemen  with  whom  he  had  no  personal 
acquaintance,  attested  that  facility  of  mercenary 
praise,  Vhich  less  honoured  his  genius  than  it 
degraded  his  moral  character.  He  shewed  in 
the  ^ame  vear  j:hat  he  had  been  better  employed, 
by  the  publication  of  a  translation  of  the  satires 
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idt  Jttreifld  and  Perslos,  of  whu£  .tbtee  tatirrs 
ttf  the  first,  Mid  the  whole  of  the  last,  were 
executed  by  himself.  He  prefixed  to  the  vo- 
lume a  large  discourse  on  satire,  dedicated  to 
ford  Dorset^  We  shall  pass  over  some  other 
works,  and  {uroceed  to  that  great  undertaking^, 
the  entire  transl'«tfion-  of  Vii^L  It  seems  to 
have  bcen^  intended  by  his  ad^itrers  that  this 
should  be  a  work'of  emolument  to  him  as  well 
^as  of  reputatioui.  and  accordingly  a  subscription, 
at  that  time  an  unusual  thing,  was  entered  into 
for  its  encouragement. .  He  began  it  ia  1.694, 
and  it  was  sent  to  the  press  in  1697,  a  period 
which  must  be  reckoned  diort;  for  such  a  labour. 
He  himself  has  asserted  that  "  k  would  require 
aeven  years  to  translate  Virgil  exactly,"  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  work  in  various  re- 
apects  bears  the  mark^  of  haste.  It  nevertheless 
maintains  an  exalted  rank  amid  the  pepform- 
ances  of  this  kind  with  which  the  English  lan- 
guage is  enriched)  and  has  greatly  contributed 
towards  the  author's,  poetical  fiune.  The  emo- 
lument he  derived  from  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  twelvje  or  thirteen  hundred  poiuids.  It  is 
a^^erted  that  his  son,  and  Tonaon  his  bookseller, 
kurged  him  to  dedicate  his  translation  to  king 
William,  but  diat  he  rejected  the  proposal.  U 
n  indeed  difficult' to  conceive  in  what  tenns^  he 
eould  have  drawn  up  an  encomiastic  address  ta 
one/^hom  he  must  have  regarded  as  an  itnpious 
usurper,  witliout  the  grossest  violation  of  con* 
aistency ;.  nor  does  he  deserve  much  praise  for 
mich  a  degree  of  respect  to  his  chai^c^fcr.  Soon 
after  tlie  appeaiance  of  his  Vbgil^  he  was  s<^U 
cited  by  the  stewards  of  the  mastcal  celebration 
of  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  to  write  a  second  ode^  for 
the  purpose  :.  he  had  written  the  first  in  1687. 
This  request  produced  his  celebrated.  *^  Mtx^ 
ander's  Feast,"  the  most  popular  of  all  his 
compositioi^  and  perhaps  at  the  head  of  all, 
the  lyric  poems  in  the  English  languagc-r^* 
Whether  it  was,  as  some  assert,  *^  struqk  off  at 
u  heat,'*  or  whether  it  occupied  a  fortnight-  in 
its  comDletion,  it  is  certainly,  a  wonderful  proof 
of  the  nre  of  genius  preserved  in  full  vigour  to 
ft  late  period  of  life.  It  appears  tihat  about  this 
time  he  meditated  a  translation  of  Homer,  of 
which  he  actually  wrote  the  first  Iliad  ;  but  this 
design  gave  way  to  that  of  modernising  some 
of  Qiaucer's  tales,  which  he  undertook  in 
i<698.  He  soon  pioceeded  so  far  in  the  taak  as 
to  venture  upon*  a  contract  with  his  t^ooksellei^ 
in  1699  to  <«urnish  him  with  10,000  linea  for 
1j^c  sum  of  300L — a  5pedes  of  bargain  which 
aaay  be  deemed  at.  unpoetical  as  can  well  be 
coiiceiycd.  Yet.  so  rich  and  ductile  was  the 
vcjsifyiag  faculty,  of  .Pryden^^lhat  it  produced 


the  collection  called  his  ^'  FaUes/*  which  eoii^ 
tains  some  of  the  most  entertaining  and  perhaps 
the  most  truly  poetical  pieces  he  ever  ciMttpoiedL 
These  are  not  taken  from  Chaucer  alone,  butr 
comprise  stories  from  Boccace,  Ovid,  &c.-^ 
This-  was  the  last  of  his  great  works,  for  deatft 
cut  short  the  time  for  writing  more  ;  otherwise^, 
there  was  still  enough  of  the  poet  left  to  have 
made  important  additions  to  the  list.  His  con* 
stitution  seems  gradually  to  have  d'.*clined,  btit 
the  immediate  cause  of  his.  dissolution  was  an 
infiammacion  in  one  of  his^  toes  terminating  in- 
a  mortification^  which  spreading  rapidly  put  an: 
end  to  his  life  on  the  ist  of  May,  1700.  Of  a 
romantic  account  of  his  funeral  published  by 
Mrs.  Thomas,  the  following  facts  appear  to/ 
have  been  the  ::;ly  foundation.  The  corpse 
was  conveying  in  a  private  manner  for  inter- 
ment, at  the  expence  of  Mr.  Montague,  after- 
wards esrl  of  Halifax  *,  when  lords  Dorset  and. 
Jefiries,  with  some  others,  thinking  the  funerat 
unworthy  of  so  great  a  poet,  prevailed  upon  the' 
attendants  to  suffer  the  body  to  be  taken  fbr^ 
embalment  to  an  undertaker's  \  and  in  the* 
mean  time  applied  xo  the  college  of  physicians 
for  leave  to  sufier  it  to  be  deposited  in  their  hall 
tiU  it  should  be  conveyed  to  Westminster-abbey; 
Ix  accordingly  lay  there  in  state  for  ten  days  \ 
after  which  period,  a  Latin  oration  having  been 
pronounced  over  the  remains  by  Dr.  Garth^ 
and  the  ode  of  Horace  beginning  "  Exegi  mo- 
numentum  aere-  perennius''  having  been  sung,  a 
procession  very  honourably  attended  set  out  for 
the  abbey,  in  which,  with  dqe  solemnity,  the 
body  of  Dryden  was  interred  next  to  that  of 
Chaucer.  The  place  was  undistinguished  by  a 
monument,  till  a  plain  one,  with  his  bust,  was- 
erected  at  the  expence  of  Sheffield  duke  of 
Buckingham.  The  inscription,  with  good  taste, 
contains  the  name  of  the  poet,  without  addition 
or  eulogy. 

With  respect  to  private  character,  Dryden 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  cold  and  resetnred  tem- 
per, and,  as  he  himself  denominated  it,  of  a* 
saturnine  cast.  Yet,  from  Congreve's  testi- 
mony, he  was  friendly  and  humane,  easy  of 
access,  and  prompt  to  reconciliation,  after  a 
quarrel.  He  was  backward  in  personal  ad> 
vances  to  the  great,  and  rather  heavy,  in  coni- 
versation.  Though  his  pen  was  extremely 
licentious,  his  manners  appear  to^  have  been- 
decently  regular.  He  was  domestio  in  his 
habits,  and  affectionate  towards  his  family. — 
With  a  due  sense  of  his  own  superior  merit,  he 
was  sensible  of  his  defects,  arid  patient  und<A; 
criticism.  That  he  was  capable  of  the  utmost 
Uttemcss  of  party  rancour,,  and  shameleas  in 
30 
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Ae  distribution  of  venal  praise^  his  writings  too 
abundantly  testify.  His  real  sentiments  of  men 
j»nd  tJMiigs  appear  to  have  been  free,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  deduce  from  his  works  strong 
expressions  of  scorn  and  indignation  relative  to 
every  species  of  tyranny  exercised  over  mankind ; 
^ut  these  are  singularly  contrasted  by  the  doc- 
trines of  passive  submissioni  civil  and  religious, 
Tihich  it  was  his  task  to  support.  Few  writers 
Juve  so  much  delighted  in  approaching  the 
verge  of  profaneness  j  whence  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred,  that  though  religion  was  an  interesting 
topic  of  discussion  to  him,  he  had  very  little  of 
irs  spirit  in  his  heart.  Yet  he  was  not  proof 
against  superstition  :  he  was  a  believer  in  judi- 
cial astrology,  and  formed  predictions  from 
nativities  cast  by  himself. 

The  complete  examination  of  literary  charac- 
ter belongs  rather  to  critical  history  than  to 
biography.  It  has  been  excellently  performed 
with  respect  to  Dryden  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his 
liives  of  the  Poets :  it  will  here  suffice  to  sketch 
an  outline.  Dryden  was  a  man  of  various  and 
extensive,  rather  than  of  deep  and  accurate, 
Jearning.  He  had  a  propensity  to  display  all 
that  he  possessed,  whence  he  abounds  in  allu- 
sions derived  from  every  branch  of  science  and 
€cholastic  knowledge  then  cultivated.  But  his 
copiousness  of  ideas  surpassed  his  judgment  and 
sense  of  propriety  in  the  use  of  them  ;  and  his 
erudition  is  often  ridiculous  from  the  mouth 
.which  is  made  to  utter  it.  In  translation  he  is 
frequently  unfaithful  to  the  sense  of  his  author  ^ 
and,  what  is  perhaps  worse,  he  sometimes 
deviates  widely  from  his  character,  and  what 
fnay  be  called  his  costume.  As  a  dramatic  writer, 
he  has  wit,  force,  and  majesty  ;  but  not  much 
of  nature  or  propriety.  lie  long  supported  the 
practice  of  writing  tragedies  in  rhyme,  and 
ibrming  them  into  what  he  called  Heroic  Plays^ 
the  model  of  which  was  undoubtedly  false  and 
extravagant.  Of  comedy,  he  seems  to  have 
had  no  just  idea,  as  may  be  judged  by  his  de- 
|>reciating  every  comic  writer  in  comparison  of 
Jonson.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
few  of  his  plays  survive ;  perhaps  the  Spanish 
Friar,  Don  Sebastian,  and  All  for  Love,  are 
.the  only  ones.  The  last  of  these  is  regarded  as 
bis  master-piece^  and  he  has  said  that  it  was 
•the  only  one  which  he  wrote/or  kimself;  but  it 
has  less  true  character  than  Shakespeare's  upon 
the  same  story.  As  a  general  poet,  he  stands 
{perhaps  unrivalled  in  point  of  versification  \  for 
though  more  correctness  in  the  formation  of 
rhyme  couplet  has  since  been  attained,  yet  it  is 
generally .  acknowledj^ed  that  for  fullness  and 
if^axiety  of  harmony 9  tor  the  freeflow  and  resist-* 


<les$  current  of  numbers,'  he  has  neter  haS  te 
equaf.  The  sense  often  overflows  to  a  third 
line  with  fine  efiect ;  and  triplets  ^d  silexan-^ 
drines  contribute  to  vary  the  measure,  thoogk 
these  perhaps  occur  with  too  much  frequency. 
The  poetical  character  of  the' diction  is  not  less 
striking  than  the  harmony  of  the  verse;  and 
more  happinesses  of  expression  are*  found  in 
Dryden  than  perhaps  in  any  other  poet.  With 
great  splendour,  there  is  also  a  spirit  and  fami* 
liarity  of  language^  sometimes  sinking  to  coarse* 
ncss,  but  often  conducing  to  wonderful  strength- 
There  is  scarcely  any  species  of  poetry  in  which 
he  has  not  excelled.  Periiaps  he  was  least  fitted 
for  the  pathetic'.  He  delights  inrthe  grand  and 
swelling,  which  sometimes  deviates  into  bom^ 
bast,  or  loses  itself  in  rhapsody. 

His  style  in  prose  deserves  great  praise.  It 
is  easy,  elegant,  and  animated,  full  of  variety 
and  energy,  and  so  far  idiomatic  as  to  afford 
perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  genuine  English. 
He  chiefly  exercised  it  in  the  critical  essays 
prefixed  to  many  of  his  works.  These  are  per- 
formances of  extraordinary  vigour  and  compre- 
hension of  mind,  abounding  in  just  thoughts 
beautifully  elucidated,  but. written  hastily,  and 
without  the  accuracy'  which  would  now  be 
required  in  fimilar  compositions.  They  arq 
rather  effusions  than,  regular,  treatises,  but  bear 
as  strong  a  stamp  of  his  own  peculiar  genius, 
as  the  most  elaborate  of  his  poems*  They 
greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  criticad 
discernment  and  just  taste  in  this  country, 
which  was  only  then  beginning  to  speculate 
.upon  such  topics.  His  panegyrical  dedications 
exliibit  many  graces  of  writing,  but  the  shame- 
less profligacy  of  their  praise  must  disgust  every 
reader  possessed  of  manly  sentiments. 

Dryden's  reputation  has  lost  nothing  by  ag6*, 
though  some  of  his  pieces,  once  popular,  are 
now  perhaps  little  read,  on  account  of  the 
temporary  nature  of  their  subjects*  He  is  still 
one  of  me  heroes  of  English  poetry,  which 
presents  scarcely  two  or  three  names  of  greater 
celebrity.  The  present  age  pardons  him  as 
a  man,  and  venerates  him  as  a  genius.  Ma* 
bne's  Life  of  Dryden.  Johnson's  Biog.  Pre^ 
faces, — A. 

DUAREN,  Francis,  an  eminent  French 
lawyer,  was  born  near  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th  century,  at  St.  Brieu  in  ^ritany.  He 
was  an  iirtimatp  friend  of  the  learned  Bude,  and 
acquired  from  him  much  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  tongue,  and  of  Roman  antiquities,  which 
he  repaid  by  instructing  the  children  of  Bude. 
He  studied  the  civil  law  at  Bourges  under 
Alciatusi  and  afterwards  practised  at  the  bar  of 
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Ac  parliament  of  Paris.  At  lengdi  he  became 
professor  of  law  at  Bourges,  where  he  acquired 
great  fame  as  a  teacher  and  writer.  De  Thou 
accounts  him  the  most  learned  jurist  of  the  age, 
next  to  Alciatus.  When  advanced  in  life  he 
had  to  sustain  a  warm  competition  from  Cujas, 
then  rising  into  notice;  and  the  university  of 
Bourges  was  so  divided  between  their  disciples, 
that  serious  efi^cts  might  have  followed,  had 
not  Cujas  retired  to  Valence.  Duaren  had  an 
indifFerent  memory,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
read  his  harangues,  which  in  some  measure 
injured  his  reputation  abroad:  His  works  were 
much  esteemed,  even  by  his  rival  Cujas  ;  though 
after  his  death  some  pieces  not  meant  for  the 
press  were  injudiciously  added  from  notes  taken 
by  his  scholars.  The  principal  are  -,  "  Pro 
libertate  Ecclesix  Gallicae  adversus  Romanam, 
Defensio  Parisiensis  Curiae  :*'  "  De  sactis  Ec- 
xlesiae  Ministeriis  ac  Beneficiis :"  "  Commen- 
taries on  the  Code  and  the  Digest."  The  works 
of  Duaren  were  printed  together  at  Lyons,  two 
vols,  folio,  1578,  and  at  Geneva,  folio,  1603. 
He  died  about  the  age  of  50,  in  1559.  MorerL 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hiit.—A. 

DUBOIS,  William,  cardinal,  archbishop, 
and  prime  minister,  an  extraordinary  example 
of  corrupt  elevation,  was  the  son  of  a  petty 
physician  or  apothecary,  at  Brive-la-Gaillarde 
m  Limosln.  He  was  born  in  1656,  and  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  education  in  the  school 
of  his  birth-place.  He  early  distinguished 
himself  for  quickness  of  parts  and  vivacity  of 
temper,  attended  with  a  great  propensity  to 
falsehood*  He  came  young  to  Paris,  and  en- 
tered into  the  college  of  St.  Michael;  but  such 
was  his  indigence,  that  he  was  obliged  for  his 
support  to  serve  the  principal  as  his  valet. — 
After  having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  languages,  he  successively 
occupied  the  posts  of  preceptor  in  different 
families,  till  at  length  he  was  recommended  to 
M.  de  Saint-Laurent,  sub-governor  to  the  young 
duke  dc  Chartrcs,  afterwards  the  regent  duke 
of  Orleans.  This  was  the  circumstance  which 
introduced  Dubois  to  the  path  of  fortune.  By 
his  supple  and  insinuating  disposition  he  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  Saint-Laurent,  who  caused 
him  to  be  decently  clad,  and  then  placed  him 
with  the  young  prince  as  teacher  of  the  elements 
of  the  Latin  language.  Dubois  performed  his 
duty  with  credit,  and  at  the  same  time  acquired 
the  favour  of  some  of  the  young  nobles  who 
had  places  about  the  prince ;  so  that,  upon  the 
death  of  Saint-Laurent,  he  was  made  preceptor 
and  reader,  with  a  considerable  salary.  He 
gave  satisfaction  at  court  by  the  attcption  he 


paid  towards  bringing  forward  his  pupil  In  hic 
studies,  and  at  the  same  time  he  secured  an 
ascendancy  over  his  mind  by  corrupting  his- 
principles.       He    accompanied    the    duke   de 
Chartrcs  in  his  campaigns  in  Flanders,  where 
he  displayed  considerable  intrepidity,  and  ren-     - 
dered  himself  agreeable  to  the  officers  by  dex- 
trous  flattery   and   lively  conversation.     Such 
was  his  influence  o%cr  the  duke,  that  he  was   . 
the  person  chiefly  employed  by  the  court  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  marry  the  king's  natural 
daughter,  madame  de  Blois  i  and  his  success  in 
this  negociation  was  rewarded  by  the  abbacy  of 
St.  Just.     He  was  sent  to  England  after  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  and  was  employed  on  other- 
occasions,  which  procured  him  additional  bene- 
fices.    His  false  and  intriguing  character,  how- 
ever, was  so  well  known,  that,  when  the  duke 
of  Orleans  became  regent  in  17 15,  his  mother's- 
first  request  to  him  was  that  he  should  promise 
never  to  employ  that  knave  Dubois.     His  old 
pupil^  however,  was  unable  to  resist  his  solicita- 
tions, and  made  him  counsellor  of  ^ate  \  addl- 
ing, when  he  informed  him  of  the  nomination,. 
"  A  little  honesty,  I  beg,  Mr.  I'Abbe.**    In 
1717  he  was  sent  as  embassador-plenipotentiary 
into  Englitnd,  where  he  signed  the  triple  alli- 
ance.    On  his  return  he  was  made  minister  and 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  he 
acquired  the  entire  management  of  that  depart- 
ment.    The  archbishopric  of  Cambray,  one  of 
the  richest  in  the  kingdom,  becoming  vacant,     ^ 
Dubois  wished  to  obtain  it.    He  had  then  only  ' 
the   simple   clerical   tonsure,   and   no  man  in  - 
France   was   less    clerical  in   his   manners. — 
Knowing,  however,  that  his  easy  master  had  as 
little  regard  to  decency  as  himself,  he  ventured 
to  open  his  request  to  him,  first  distantly,  and* 
then  more  directly.     The  regent,  after  express-" 
ing  some  astonishment  at  his  impudence,  cried, 
"  But  who  can  you  find  to  consecrate  you  ?"* 
"  If  that  is  all  the  difficulty  (replied  the  abbe)* 
the   aflfair  will  be  soon   finished.    Your   first 
almoner,  the  bishop  of  Nantes,  will  be  happy 
in  the  preference."  It  is  said  that  king  George  L 
at  that  time  closely  connected  in  poKtics  with. 
France,  was  induced  to  join  Dubois  in  his  re- 
quest;  and  in  conclusion^  he  was  cdnsecrated 
archbishop  in  a  pompons  ceremony,  at  which 
the  regent  himself  and  all  his  court  assisted. 
The  cardinal  of  Noailles  only  among  the  prelates 
refused  to  concur  in  this  shameful  transaction^ 
which  was  calculated  to  destroy^  all  veneration 
for  thc'ch'urch  in  the  minds  of  the  laity.     The. 
scandal  was  aggravated  by  his  elevation  to  the 
cardinalate  in  the  next  year,  1721,  not  without 
a  long  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  pope^ 
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Innoceot  XIII.  whose^forced  compliance  was 
thought  to  have  shortened  his  daj^s.      The  car-* 
dinal  was  admitted  into  the  council  of  regency 
i'a   1722,  and   soon  after   was   dechrod   first 
niinister  of  state.     He  also  thought  it  suitable 
fo  his  dignity  to  be  admitted  among  tKe  mem- 
bers of  the  French  academy,  and  his  vanity  led 
him  to  make  a  point  of  being  received  by  the 
title  of  Monmgneur^  which  had  been  given  to 
no  academician  before  him.    The  French  clergy 
chote  him  ia  1723  th^ir  first  president^  "in 
order  (says  Duclos)  that  there  might  not  be  a 
body  in  the  state  which  had  not  prostituted 
itself  to  him."      Thus  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
cower  and  place,  rolling  in  opulence,  and  hav- 
ing seen  every  thing  great  by  rank  and  title 
crouch  beneatn  his  meannefs,  he  was  attacked 
with   a  fatal   disease,  the  consequence  of  his 
jcarly  debaucheries,  which,  after  a  painful  chi- 
rurgical  operation,  put  a  speedy  end  to  his  life. 
His  natural   violence   displayed  itself  through 
the  whole  of  the  last  scene.     He  stormed  at  his 
^inedical  attendants^  heard  with  fury  the*  pro- 
posal of.  receiving  the  last  sacraments,  and  ex- 
{)ired  exhausted-  with  ravings  and  execrations. 
{le  died  in  Augu^,  1723,  at  the  age  of  67.    A 
niost  magnificent  mausoleum  (the  master-piece 
of  the  sculptor  Coustou)  was  erected  for  him 
in  the  church  of  St.  Honore.    Oiibois  was  a 
man  of  parts,  but  not  of  abilities  equal  to  the 
great  poats  he  occupied.     He  was  hasty  and 
impatient,  pursuing  me  business  of  the  moment 
with  an  ardour  which  obliterated  every  thing 
/else.     His   character  made  him  an  object  of 
jgeneral  distrust^  liis  selfishness  narrowed  his 
views,  and  he  was  more  fitted  for  petty  intrigue 
than  for    ereat  and  comprehensive  plans  of 
policy.      No  man  had  ever  a  more   corrupt 
neart  -,  and  such  was  his  contempt  of  virtue, 
ibat  he  scorned  to  practise  hypocrisy.     He  was 
infinitely  mischievous  to  France,  bv  thoroughly 
xlehaucmng  the  mind  of  his  pupil  the  regent 
ituke   of  Orleans,    and,  by  encouraging    that 
sjiameless  profligacy  which  distinguished  his 
adimnistrat]on>  and  lastingly  debased  the  cha- 
wtcr  of  the  French  court.    He  had  little  en- 
joyment of  his  wonderful'  elevatbn,  and  was 
qscd  to  say  to  Fontenelle,  with  whom. he  loved 
tp  cooyerse,   "  I  wish  I  lived  in  a  fifth  story  a^ 
Paris,  with  an.  old  nurse,  and  500  crowns  a* 
j^ar !"     Mim.  de  St.  Simon.      Mint,  dt  Ductos. 
D'Aktfihirt  Hist.  iUs Membre^  di  FAcad.     A£u 
ferL — A. 

DUBOS,  Charles  Francis,  a  worthy 
French  ecclesiastic,  and  author  of.  several  trea-. 
lises  in  high  cstimatlonamong  those  Catholics 
lyho  arc  ^  a  mystical  turn,  wjis  born  m  the 


year  i66(,  in  the  diocese  of  St>  Flour  in 
Auvergne.  He  was  sent  for  education  to  Parist 
where,  after  he  had  gone  through  a  course  of 
classical  learning  and  philosophy,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  or  theology,  and  took  his 
degrees  in  the  college  of  the  Sorbonne,  with 
uncommon  reputation.  The  manner  in  which 
he  acquitted  himself  in  his  cdlegiate  exercises, 
together  with  the  excellence  of  character  which 
he  sustained,  occasioned  offers  to  be  made  to 
him  by  more  than  one  bishop>  who  were  desir- 
ous of  placing  him  in  some  situation  in  theic 
dioceses.  He  closed  with  the  proposals  of  M. 
Bariilon,  bishop  of  Lucon,  who  made  him 
principal  archdeacon  of  his  church,  and  confi« 
dential  grand-vicar  -,  persuaded  him  to  become 
an  inmate  a{  his  house ;  and  entered  into  the 
strictest  intimacy  ^nd  friendship  with  him. 
After  the  death  of  the  bishop,  several  other 
prelates  wished  to  attach  him  to  their  interests, 
but  he  chose  to  continue  his  connection  with 
the  see  of  Lu9on;  and  on  a  vacancy  taking 
place  in  the  deanery,  was  unanimously  elected 
to  that  dignity  by  tne  chapter,  under  peculiarly 
honourable  circumstances.  In  that  situation 
he  remained  until  his  death  in  1724,  in  the  64th 
year  of  his  age.  He  lived  honoured  and  be* 
loved  by  all  ranks;  and  his  loss  was  much 
lamented  by  the  poor,  to  whom  he  had  been  a 
kind  and  active  beneficiary.  He  resumed  the 
publication  of  the  celebrated  '^  Lu9oa  Con* 
terences,^  which  had  been  commenced  by  M. 
Louis,  sub-dean  of  Lu9on,  but  after  the  appear- 
ance of  five  volumes,  suspended  for  about  tea 
years.  M.  Dubos  added  seventeen  volumes  ta 
that  collection,  which  were  published  in  iamo» 
at  different  periods,  and  len  materials  in  the 
hands  of  his  executors  for  at  least  fifteen  vo- 
lumes mere.  He  was  also  the  author  of  *'  A 
Sketch  of  the  Life  of  M.  Bariilon,  Bishop  of 
Lu9on,''  published  in  1700,  J2mo.  to  which  are 
annexed  some  small  treatises,  die  productions 
of  that  prelate.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet*  Hist* 
— M. 

DUBOS,  John-Baptist,  abbot  of  Resons, 
an  esteemed  French  writer,  was  hern  in  1670^ 
at  Beauvais,  of  which  place  his  father  was  » 
merchant  and  magistrate.  He  was  sent  youn|^ 
to  Paris  for  the  study  of  theology,  wim  the 
view  of  succeeding  an  uncle  in  a  canonry^  o£ 
the  cathedral  of  Beauvais ;  but  a  disappoint- 
ment in  this  respect,  and  a  preference  of  other 
studies,  caused  him  to  turn  his  attention  to 
civil  law,  his^tory,  and  politics.  He  made  him- 
self known  in  ^695  by  his  **  History  of  the  f6us; 
Gordians  proved  and  illustrated  by  Medals," 
lamo*  in  wliich  he  attempted  to  prove  the 
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•^xUtence  of  a-  fourth  of  dus^  imperUl  family  in 
addition  to  the  three  usu^illy.  reckoned.  But 
•though  he  displayed  erudition  and  ingenuity  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  it  has  not  been  received 
by  the  learned.  He  soon  after  .attracted  the 
notice  of  M.  de  Torci,  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  who  took  him  into  his  office,  and  em- 
'ployed  him  in  various  n^ociations  abroad.  He 
was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  .England,  in 
order  to  dispose  the  nation  to  make  peace  with 
France.  For  that  purpose  he  wrote  a  work 
entitled  "  The  Interests  of  England  ill  under- 
•stood  in  the  present  War,"  jimst*  1704, 
which  was  much  applauded  by  the  French 
ministry,  and  was  circulated  with  gteat  industry 
by  the  Jacobite  party,  but  made  litue  impression 
upon  the  Engirsh  nation.  It  is  remarkable  for 
a  prediction  of  the  future  separation  of  the 
North-American  colonies,  in  <:a3e  England 
should  "become  master  of  all  that  continent.  In 
the  midst  of  his  political  engagements  he  found 
leisure  to  publish,  in  1709,  a  "  Htstctfy  of  the 
League  of  Cambray  against  the  Venetian  Re- 
:public,"  of  wliich  an  in\pfoved  edition  appeared 
in  1728,  two  vols.  lamo.  This  is  an  acute  and 
-^•dl-writtea  work,  probably  intended  at  the 
time  of  its  publication  to  serve  the  cause  of 
peace,  by  affording  «  striking  example  of  the  ill 
success  of  a  league  of  ikiany  powers  against  z 
single  one.  Dubos  had  a  considers^ble  share  in 
the  negociations  at  Utrecht,  Baden,  and  Rastadr^ 
jand  his  labours  were  rewarded  by  various  ec* 
clesiastical  benefices.  He  was  afterwards  em« 
ployed  by  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans  and 
cardinal  Dubois,-  and  ^ave  them  equal  satis£sc-^ 
tion.  After  having  finished  his  political  career^ 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  connoisseur  in 
polite  literature  and  the  fine  ai^s.  His  <<  Critical 
Reflections  on  Poetry  and  Painting,"  I7i9> 
two  vols.  lamo.  (several  times  reprinted),  gained 
him  high  reputation  as  an  elegant  writer  and  a 
Txvan  of  taste.  The  sentiments  are  in  .general 
new,  judicious,  and  profound ;  and  shew,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  o£  Voltaire,  that  he  had 
cead  much,  seoi  much,  and  thought  much. 
The  work  is  not  perfectly  exact  or  methodical, 
but  its  notions  arie  clear  and  precise,  and*  dis- 
cussed with  a  philosophical  spirit.  The  dryness 
•of  didactic  precept  is  enlivened  by  example  and 
anecdote  \  and  few  pieces  were  ever  better  cal* 
culated  to  inspire  just  ideas  in  those  who  chiefly 
cead  for  entertainment.  It  procured. him  an 
entrance  into  the  French  Academy  in  1720,  and 
that  body  elected  him  their  perpetual  secretary 
ip  1722,  in  the  place  of  Andrew  Darcier.  He 
next  employed  himself  in  elaborate  enquiries 
ifchtive  to  early  French  history,  which  produced 


his  «'  Critical  History  of  the  EsiabUshmcrit  of 
the  French  Monarchy  in  Gaul,"  three  vols. 
4to.  1734;  reprinted  in  1743,  witK  additions 
and  corrections,  in  two  vols.  4to.  and  four  vols, 
lamo.  The  fundamental  system  maintained  in 
this  work  is,  that  the  Franks  entered  Gaul  not 
as  conquerors,  but  at  the  request  of  the  nation, 
which  invited  them  to  undertake  the  govern- 
ment. This  opinion  he  supports  with  much 
skill  and  learning,  and  it  met  with  many  parti- 
sans, and  also  with  many  opponents.  Among 
the  Latter  was  Montesquieu,  who  employs  the 
concluding  book  of  his  Spirit  of  Laws  in  refut- 
ing the  system,  which  he  calls  "  an  immense 
colossus  with  feet  of  clay."  The  president 
Hesnaut,  however,  acknowledges  that  Dubos 
has  happily  elucidated  several  obscure  points 
relative  to  the  origin  of  the  French  natron.  He 
wrote  some  other  pieces ;  among  the  rest,  a 
translation  of  the  three  first  scenes  of  Addison's 
Cato*  It  is  said  that  he  had  resolved  to  retire 
to  Beauvais,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the 
canonry  he  possessed  in  the  cathedral,  when  a 
long  and  painful  malady  put  a  period  to  his  life 
in  March,  1742.  He  was  of  a  polite  and 
obliging  disposition,  #nd  easy  and  agreeable  ill 
society.  Moreri,  D^Alembert  Ehgei  Academ. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

DUBR AW,  or  DuafRAvtirs  Scala,  Jomr, 
a  German  prelate,  statesman,  and  historian* 
in  the  i6th  century,  was  bom  at  Pilsen  iH 
Bohemia.  He  was  educated  in  Italy,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws ;  and  af- 
terwards entered  into  die  suite  of  Stanislaus 
bishop  of  Olmutz  in  Moravia.  By  that  prelate 
he  was  employed  in  various  negociations  of 
inxpottance,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  direc- 
tion of  his  troops  which  he  sent  to  the  relief  of 
Vienna.  After  the  death  of  Zanbcck  bishop  of 
Olmutz,  he  was  raised'  to  that  see,  which  he 
enjoyed  for  about  six  years-  But  by  accepting 
of  the  episcopal  functions,  his  services  were  not 
dispensed  with  in  the  line  of  a  statesman.  At 
dimnrent  periods  he  was  nominated  embassador 
to  Silesia  and  to  Bohemia,  and  he  was  made 
president  of  die  chamber  appointed  by  the  im- 
perial cour^  to  conduct  processes  against,  such 
persons  as  had  joined  in  the  protestatit  les^ue 
at  Smalcalde.  He  died  in  the  year  1553.  Du^- 
braw  was  the  author  of  various  works  j  and 
among  others,  of  a  "  History  of  Bohemia,  in 
thirty-three  Books,"  published  in  1552,  which 
is  commended  for  fidelity  and  accuracy.  The 
best  editions  of  this  history  are,  one  published 
by  Thomas  Jourdaine  in  1574,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  genealogical  tables,  and  chronological 
and    historical  notes;    and  another  published 
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at  Frankfort*  in  i(?88,  accompanied  witlr  the 
History  of  Bohemia,  by  -/Eneas  Sylvius.  Mo' 
reri.     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist, — M. 

DUG,    Fronton     du    (in    Latin    Fr(mtt> 
Ducaus)^  a   learned  French  Jesuit,  was  born 
at  Bourdeaux  in  the  year  1558.     He  entered  as 
a  novice  in  the    order    at    Verdun,    in  1577, 
and  soon  recommended  himself  to  his  superiors 
by  the  talents  which  he  discovered,  and  his 
indefatigable  application  to  the  different  studies 
which  were  assigned  him,  particularly  the  belles- 
lettres,  and  the  liatiu   and  Greek    languages. 
In  the  year  1578  he  was  appointed  instructor 
of  the  junior   members   in   the  principles   of 
rhetoric,  at  the  Jesuits'  seminary   at  Pont-^- 
Mousson,  which  oiBce  he  filled  for  four  years  y 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  same  fitu- 
ation  in  the  college  of  Clermont,  at  Paris,  for 
four  years  longer.     In  these  employments  he  so 
ably  discharged  the  trust  committed  to  him, 
that   he  obtained  the   approbation   and   warm 
applause  of  the  most  distinguished  rhetoricians 
of  his  time.     The  four  following  years  Fronton 
devoted  to  the  study  of  theology,  in  the  college 
belonging  to  his  order  at  Paris;   but  without 
neglecting  the  other  branches  of  literature,  and 
making  himself  acquainted   at  the  same  time 
with  the  works  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  fathers. 
After  these  four  years  of  theological  studies,  he 
was  sent  to  the  college  of  Pont-a-Mousson  to 
teach  positive  theology.     In  the  year  1594  he 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  same  employment  at 
Paris.     In  the  following  year,  the  Jesuits  being 
expelled  from  their  house  at  Paris,  he  was  or- 
dered to  resume  his  former  charge  at  Pont-a- 
Mousson ;   where   in   the  same   year   he   was 
appointed,  in  connection  with  four  other  able 
scholars,  to  review  the  Commentaries  of  Mal- 
donat  on  tlie  four  Gospels.     In  the  year  1597 
he  was  sent  to  teach  theology  in  the  Jesuits' 
college,  at  Bourdeaux.     It  was  at  this  place, 
properly  speaking,  that  he  began  to  communi- 
cate to  the  public  the  fruits  of  his  laborious 
studies*     His   first  production  of  importance 
was  a  Latin  translation  of  "  The  Works  of 
St.  Chrysostom,"  in  six  vols,  folio,  with  notes; 
which  father  Simon  highly  commends.     Father 
Fronton  was  afterwardLs  engaged  for  some  years 
in  a  theological  controversy  with  the  celebrated 
Mornay  du  Plessis-Marli,  on  the  subject  of  the 
practice  and  doctrine  of  the  ancient  churches 
relative  to  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist ;  in 
which  the  opinion  of  the  catholic  church  was 
maintained  by  our  author,  with  all  the  learning 
and  ingenuity  that  his  cause  admitted.     But  he 
was   soon   called   to  engage  in  services  more 
worthy  of  his  talents  and  erudition,  and  by 


which  the  Interests  of  literature  have  been  ma- 
terially benefited.  In  the  year  1604,  tfie  Je- 
suits being  permitted  to  r^-entcr  on  thei/  houscf 
at  Paris,  father  'Fronton  was  appointed  their 
librarian,  and  Was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
collecting  the  wreck  of  their  library,  which  had 
been  dispersed  at  the  time  of  their  expulsion, 
and  of  repairing  such  dilapidations  as  it  had 
suffered.  That  service  was  performed  by  him 
with  considerable  success.  About  that  time 
Jsaac  Casaubon  had  persuaded  the  king,  Henry 
IV.  to  patronise  the  printing  of  select  MSS. 
from  the  collection  in  the  royal  library,  and  had 
engaged  several  learned  n?en  to  employ  them- 
selves on  editions  of  the  profane  writers.  The 
clergy  of  France^  in  one  of  their  assemblies^ 
devolved  on  the  Jesuits  the  care  of  preparing 
for  publication  the  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers. 
The  knovsTi  learning  of  father  Fronton  occa- 
fioned  his  being  the  first  person  appointed  by 
his  superiors  to  that  business ;  in  which  her 
spent  the  re6t  of  his  life,  without  any  interrup- 
tion from  other  avocations,  excepting  the  duty 
of  filling  the » chair  of  positive  theology  for, 
some  years,  after  the  re-estaWishment  of  the 
Jesuits*  college  at  Paris.  His  growing  infir- 
mities, however,  obliged  him  to  relinquish  hi$ 
professorship  in  the  year  1613,  but  they  could 
not  induce  him  to  relinquish  his  studies.  To 
the  severe  labours  of  the  closet  he  continued 
incessantly  attached  to  the  last,  notwithstanding 
the  torments  of  the  stone  under  which  he  was 
long  a  sufferer,  without  any  remission  from  hij 
pains  by  day  or  by  nighty  and  to  which  he  at 
length  tell  a  victim  in  the  year  1624.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  and  ablest  critics 
of  his  day,  and  was  at  the  same  time  unassum- 
ing, modest,  and  pious*  His  correspondence 
was  courted  by  the  most  distinguished  literary 
characters  among  the  Protestants,  as  well  as  in 
his  own  communion,  and  they  entertained  not 
only  a  great  respect,  but  a  high  esteem  for  his 
character.  Besides  his  edition  of  Chrysostom's 
works  already  mentioned,  and  the  treatises 
alluded  to  in  his  controversy  with  M.  Momay 
du  Plessis,  for  the  titles  of  which  we  must 
refer  to  Moreri,  ho  published  "  Bibliotheca 
Veterum  Patrum,  seu  Scriptorum  Ecclesiastico- 
rum,  Graeco-Latinus,  &c.''  in  1624,  in  two 
vols,  folio;  "  L-'Histoire  tragique  dc  la  Pucellc 
de  Dom-Remy,  outrement  d'Orleans,  departie 
par  Actes,  &c.*'  1581,  4to.;  and  a  vast  number 
of  new  editions  of  ancient  authors,  particularly 
the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  with  notes  and 
corrections,  of  which  a  particular  detail  is  pjiven  . 
in  father  Niceron's  Memoirs.  Moreri,  Ncuv^ 
Diet.  Hfjit.'--M. 
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DUC,  Nicholas  le,  a  French  priest,  in  the 
diocese 'oP  Rouen,  was  at  first  settled  on  a  be-- 
riefice  at  Trouvillc  eh'Cauii  which  he  quitted, 
after  having  been  very  useful  in  that  situation, 
in  order  to  remove,  to  Paris.  He  was  for  fifteen 
years  -vicar  of  St:  Paul-s,  in  that  city ;  but  in 
the  year  1731,  being  accused  of  Jan^xnism,  and 
interdicted  by  the  archbishop  from  engaging  in 
his  clerical  functions,  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  a  studious  life.  To  his  labours  were  the 
public  indebted  for  a  considerable  part  of  tht 
translation  of  "  President  de  Thou's  History,"' 
in  sixteen  vols.  4to.  He  was  also'  the  author  of 
a  work  entitled  "  L'Annee  Ecclesiastique,"  in 
fifteen  vols.  i2mo. ;  of  translations  of  some  of 
cardinal  Bona's  religious  treatises,  &c»  N^fv, 
Diet.  Hist.^M. 

DUCAREL,  Andrew  Coltei^  a  distin- 
guished antiquary,  was  bom  in  1713,  in  Nor- 
mandy, of  a  family  long  settled  at  Caen.  He ' 
came  to  England  with  his  father  at  an  early  age, 
and  was  educated  at  Eton  school,  whence  he 
removed  to  St.  John's  college,  Oxford.  He 
took- the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  that  univerisity,  • 
and  after  leaving  it  in  1742,  became  a  member' 
of  the  college  of  Dodtors'-Commons  in  1743. 
Hq  itiade  a  tour  in  his  native  country  in  1752,- 
of  which  he  4}ublished  an  account  in  1754, 
afterwards  reprinted  in  an  enlarged  f<)rm  under- 
the  title  of  **  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities," 
fblioj  1767.  In  1755  he  was-clectcd  commissary 
OT  official  of  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the 
collegiate  church  or  free  chapel  of  St.  Catharine, 
near  the  Tower  of  London  ;  a  preferment  high- 
ly grateful  to  him  as  an  antiquary,  on  account 
of  the  peculiarity  of  the  foundation.  He  was- 
made  librarian  of  the  palace  of  Lfmibeth  in 
1757;  aiKl  in  the-  next  year  was  appointed 
commissary  and  official  of  the  crty  and  diocese 
of  Canterbury.  He  had  been  admitted  into  the 
Spciety  of  Antiquaries  in  1737,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  fellows  nominated  upon  its  incorpora-' 
tion  in  1755*  To  this  body  he  addressed  "  A 
Series  of  above  two. Hundred  Anglo-Gallic  or 
Norman  and  Aquitaine  Coins  of  the  ancient 
Kings  of  England,  exhibited  in  sixteen  Copper- 
plates, and  illustrated  in  twelve  Letters,"  4to. 
1757.  In  making  this  collection  he  had  the 
assistance  of  M.  dc  Boze,  keeper  of  the  king  of 
France's  medals.  He^  printed  in  1760,  **  A 
Biographical  Account  of-  Browne  Willis,  the 
Antiquary,"  read  before  the  society.  Having 
been  elected  into  the  Royal  Society  in  1762, 
he  contributed  to  its  memoirs  a  letter  to  prove 
that  the  chesnut  is  •  indi geneus  to  ■  England, 
and  an  account  of  ^he  early  cultivation  of  botany 
in  this  country,  and  particularly  of  John  Trades  «i 


cant's  garden  at  Lambeth.     Dr.  DucarePs  situ* 
ation   in    the   archiepiscopal  library  gave   his 
studies  a  turn'  to  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and 
in   1 761  he  circulated  printed  proposals  for  a 
general  repertory  of  the  endowments  of  vicarr 
ages.     For  this  he  made  large  coHection?,  as 
v/ell  from  the  registers  at  Lambeth,  as  those 
communicated  to  him  from  many  other  dioceses. 
In  1763  he  was  appointed  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  Treasury,  in  conjunction  with  sir  Jps. 
AyloiFe  and  Mr.  Astle,  to  methodise  the  itcoTds 
in  the  state-papcr-officc  in  Whitehall,  and  in 
the   a iigmentation- office.      He   contributed'  to 
several  antiquarian  works  in  the  ensuing  years  ; 
and  in  1779  he  had  a  large  share  in  the  "  Ac- 
count of  Alien  Priories,*'  two  vols.  ^vo.  printed  * 
by  Mr.  Nichols.     In  1782  he  published  "  The 
History  cf  the*  Royal  Hospital  and  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Catharine,**  4to.  with  plates.    So 
much  was  he  attached  to  this  seat  of-  his  coftt- 
missariate,  that  upon  the  discovery  of  an  empty'' 
vault  in  the  chancel  of  the  chapel,  he  laid  claim 
to  it  by  virtue  of  his  office,  as  the  resting-place' 
of  his  ovm  and  his  wife's  remains. '  He  pub- 
lished ih  1783    *'  Some  Account  of  the  Town^' 
Church,  and  Archiepiscopal  Palace  of  Croydon,*"* 
4to. :    and    in  tlie   Bibliotheca    Topographica 
Britannica  he  gave   "The  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  of  Lambeth ' 
from  its  Foundation  to  the  present  Time,  1 7^5*'* 
He  also  contributed  largely  to  the  ^*  History 
of  the  Parish  of  Lambeth,"  published  in  1786.' 
It  was  the  culstom  of  Dr.  Ducarel  for  several 
years  to  take  a  summer  journey,  accompanied' 
only  by  his  friend  Samuel  Gale,  esq.  and  ift* 
perfect  privacy,  for  the  purpose  of  maldng  anti-  * 
quarian  researches.     He  continued  his  applica* 
tion  to  his  favourite  st^idies  till  his  death^  which 
happened  at  his  house  in  South  Lambethi  in 
May,  1785.     Bio^.  Britan, — A. 

DUCASSE,  Francis,  a  celebrated  French* 
canonist,  was  a  native  of  the  diocese  of  Lci^ 
toure.     His  first  ecclesiastical  promotion  was' 
the  appointment  of  grand*  vicar  and  official  of  • 
Carcassone.       Afterwards   he   became   canon, 
archdeacon,  and  official  of  Condom,  where  he 
died  in  the  year  1706.     He  is  represented  to 
have  been  profoundly  skilled  in  scriptural  learn- 
ing, the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  the  works 
of  ancient  and  modern  canonists  $  and  in  his ' 
conduct  and  manners  to  have  conducted  himself* 
with  credit  to  hi6  character  and  profession.    He 
was  the  author  of  two  treatifcs,  much  esteemed  • 
by  canon- lawyers  5  the  first  entitled   «  De  la 
Jurisdiction'  Ecdesiastique  contcnticusc,**  8vo. 
1695  ;  and   the   other    "  De  la  Jurisdiction  * 
vokmtaiTc/'  8vo.  i  ^7.   Nquv.  Diet.  iCrf.— M^ 
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DUCHAL,  JambSj  an  eminent  Irish  non- 
conformUt  divine,  was  born  most  probably  at  or 
near  Antrim,  in  the  year  1697.  His  grammar 
learning  be  received  partly  from  the  instructions 
of  an  uncle,  who  is  spoken  of  as  a  venerable 
and  learned  man ;  and  partly  from  those  of  the 
justly  celebrated  Mr.  Abcniethy,  whose  wise 
precepts  and  excellent  example  had  a  happy 
influence  on  his  future  character.  His  colle- 
giate studies  he  pursued  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  continued  till  he  was  of  a 
proper  standing  to  take  the  degree  of  M.A. 
Soon  aftervi^rds  he  entered  upon  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  and  had  his  first  settlement  with 
a  small  congregation  at  Cambridge.  In  that 
situation  he  remained  ten  or  eleven  years,  care- 
fully improving  the  invaluable  advantages  which 
it  alBForded  him  for  reading  the  best  books,  and 
for  enjoying  learned  conversation.  To  the  dili- 
gence with  which,  during  this  period,  he  culti- 
vated ethics  and  divinity,  and  other  branches  o£ 
learning  more  immediately  connected  with  his 
profeaston,  may  in  a  considerable  degree  be 
attributed  the  reputation  by  which  he  was  af- 
terwards distinguished  among  the  Irish  non- 
ebnformist  divines.  Whilst  he  was  at  Cam- 
bridge he  published,  in  1728,  three  valuable 
sermons,  entitled  ''  The  Practice  of  Religion 
recommended,''  in  8vo.  In  the  year  1730  Mr. 
Duchal  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  Antrim  to 
succeed  his  excellent  friend  Mr.  Abemethy, 
who  had  removed  to  a  congregation  in  Dublin. 
At  Antrim  Mr.  Duchal  had  continued  some- 
what more  than  ten  years,  when,  upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Abernethy  in  1740,  he  was  again  per- 
suaded to  become  that  gentleman's  successor, 
and  settled  with  the  protestant  dissenting  con- 

Eegation  in  Wood-street,  Dublin.  Mr.  Duchal 
d^  from  his  first  engaging  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  applied  himself  very  diligently  to  the 
{Mreparation  of  pulpit  compositions,  so  that  at 
this  period  of  his  life  he  was  furnished  with 
such  a  stock  of  them,  as  might  have  warranted 
Kim  in  devoting  a  considerable  portion  of  hi& 
time  to  other  pursuits.  He  was  also  now  past 
the  meridian  of  his  days ;  of  an  infirm  and 
sickly  habit  of  body  *,  and,  from  several  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  his  new  situation, 
subject  to  have  his  studies  interrupted  by  a 
vanity  of  avocations.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  circumstances,  he  laboured  incessantly  dur- 
ing the  remaining  twenty  years  of  his  life  in 
writing  sermons  ;  and  alter  his  settlement  at 
Dublin  composed  more  than  seven  hundred : 
which  fact,  considering  that  thcj  genjcrally  con- 
tained a  rich  variety  of  instructive  and  interest- 
ing matter,  exhibits  an  instance  of  industry  and 


application  which  deserves  tQ  be  rccordcif.     tm 
the  vear  1752  Mr.  J)ughal  published  a  very 
excellent  collection  of  discourses,  abounding  in. 
judicious  and  pointed  reasoning,  sound  philoso- 
phy, and  liberality,  of  sentiment,      It  is  entitled 
**  Presumptive  Atgi^m^nts  for  the  Trut)i  and 
Divine  Authority  of  the  Christian  Religion;  in, 
teor  Sermons :  to  which  is  added,  a  Sermon 
upon  God's  Moral  Government,'^  8vo.    Soon; 
after  the  appearance  of  this  work,  the  author 
had  the  decree  of  doctor  in  divinity  conferred 
upon  him  oy  the  university,  in  which  he  \a4j 
been  educated.     In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
Dr.  Duchal  was  more  assidupus  than  he  had. 
formerly  been,  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Ian-- 
guage ;   probably  owing  to  the  peculiar  a^ten-, 
tion   which   at   tliat  time   vras  paid  to  it  by 
Hutchinson  and  his  followers-    He  w^s  very 
far,  however,  from  coinciding  with  them  in 
their  peculiar  notions;    and  considered  their, 
method  of  deriving  mysterious  doctrines  and. 
systems  itonv,  the  Hebrew  and  Greel^  roots,  to 
be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  truth  aad  religion. 
He  died. in  the  year  1761,  deeply  regretted  by 
numerous  friends.     His  diaractef  appear^  to 
have  been  truly  estimable  for  piety^  morality,, 
modesty,  candour,  and  benevolence     In  luz 
religious  sentiments  he  was  very  liberate  and; 
he  was.  a  warm  frien4  to  freedom  of  enquiry, . 
rightly  judging,  that  whatever  has  truth,  and. 
importance  to  recomipenc)  to  it,  will  bear  tl^* 
light,  and  challenge  the  closest  discussioni.     As 
a  preacher,  Dr.  D^cbal  sustained  considerable^ 
reputation  in, the  rai^k  of  rational  divines  in.> 
Ireland,  from  the  strong  sense,  fre%uent  ori^- 
ality  of  sentiment,  genuine  devotional  spiritt. 
and  easy  unaffected  style,  which  distij^uishe<l): 
his  discourses.    Since  his  death  three  volumes 
of  his  sermons  have  been  ppblishc^,  taken,  fbr^ 
the  greatest  part,  indiscriminatciyvfrom  the  vast^ 
mass  which  he  left  behind  him.    They  are  all 
(m  important  and  well-chosen  subjects ) ,  and,  i£; 
they  cannot  be  said  to  recompsend  themselves , 
by  their  elegance,  or  by  any  striking  beauties  ojf 
composition,  are  nevertheless  calculated  to  af- 
ford pleasure  and  improvement  to  the  reader 
from  their  characteristics  above  alluded  to.— 
Besides  sermons,  Dr.  Duchal  is  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  various  occasional  publica- 
tions,   both  in   England  and   Ireland,   which 
most  probably  related  to  the  theological  con-- 
troversies  of  the  times:    and  in   the  second, 
volume  of  The    Theological  Repositorv  may. 
be  found  two  essays  by  him,  one   ^*  On  the 
Obligation  of   Truth,"  and  the  othet  '<  Ot% 
the  Doctrine  of  Atonement.*'      £mp.  Brit^Hm 
— M. 
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DUCHAT,  Jacob  le,  an  estimable  m^n  of 
letters,  was  born  at  Metz  in  1658.  His  father 
was  a  commissary  at  war,  of  a  family  frpm 
Troves  in  Champagne,  which  had  become  re- 
fugees on  account  of  protestantism.  Duchat 
studied  law  at  Strasburg,  and, pursued  it  pro- 
fessionally till  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  He  then  retired  to  Bcilin,  where  he 
was  made  counsellor  of  the  upper  court  of 
French  judicature,  and  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  lived  in  celibacy, 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  literature  and  the  so- 
ciety of  his  friends,  and  died  in  1735*  Duchat 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  old  French  au- 
thors who  wrote  previously  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  He  gave  editions  of  several  of  them, 
enriched  with  notes  and  anecdotes, .  of  which 
the  principal  are,  <*  Confession  Catholique  du 
Sieur  dc  Sancy,"  1693,  1720 ;  **  La  Satyre 
Menippce,*'  1696,  17 14  5  *^  Les  Oeuvres  de 
Rabelais," 5  vols.  8vo.  3  vols. 4to.  1715  5  "Les 
Aventures  du  Baron  de  Feneste,"  1729;  "  I^s 
Quinze  Joics  du  Mariage,"  1 734 ;  "  L' Apo- 
Ipgie  pour  Herodote,'*  1735-  After  his  death 
were  jniblished,  **  Ducatiana,'*  2  vols.  8vo.  a 
compilatioip, pf  his  remarks,  &c.  Duchat  main- 
tained  a  correspondence  with  Bayle,  and  com- 
municated to  him  several  observations.  AforerL 
Nottv,  Diet.  Hisi.^^A. 

DUCHE;  de  VANCY,  Joseph-Francis,  a 
French  poet,  b(5rn  at  Paris  in  1668,  was  the 
son  of  a  gen|;leman  in  ordinary  of  the  king's 
bed-chamber.  He  was  jbrought  up  to  letters, 
and  wrote  some  poems,  which  so  much  pleased 
mad.  de  Maintenon,  that  she  made  choice  of 
him  to  compose  sacred  poems  for  the  young  la- 
dies of  St.  Cyr.  In  consequence  of  her  warm 
recomraendations,""  the  secretary  of  state,  Pont- 
chartirain,  taking  Duche  for  a  man  of  conse- 
quence, paid  him  a  visit,  which  alarmed  the 
humble  poet  with  fears  of  an  intention  to  take 
him  to  the  Bastille.  It  ended,  however,  in 
mutual  expressions  of  politeness.  .He  was  of 
an  amiable  character,  and  cherished  in  society, 
which. he  enlivened  by  an  extraordinary  talent 
for  declamation.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres,  and 
died  in  1704,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  He 
composed,  in  imitation  of  Racine,  some  tra- 
gedies from  scripture  subjects  j  of  which  his 
"  Absalom"  contained  some  pathetic  scenes, 
vhich  gave  it  a  permanent  place  on  the  stage.  He 
also  wrote  some  hymns  and  divine  songs  for  St. 
Cyr,  and  a  collection  of  "  Edifying  Flistorics." 
Of  the  pieces  he  wrote  at  an  earlier  period,  the 
best  is  his  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  an  opera  in 
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the  grand  sty]e>  which,  according  to  Voltaire,  af- 
fords a  lively  idea  of  the  best  parts  in  the  Greek 
tragedies.  Sihlif  de  Louis  XIV.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

DIJCLOS,  Oharles  Dineau,  an  eminent 
French  writer,  born  in  1 705^,  was  the  son  of  a 
hatter  at  Dinant  in  Britaiiy.  He  received  a  li- 
beral education  at  Paris,  with  a  view  to  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  for  some  time  he  at- 
tended the  office  of  an  advocate ;  but  his  talents 
soon  connected  him  with  a  society  of  men  of 
letters,  some  of  them  persons  of  quality,  whose 
esteem  he  gained  by  a  manly  freedom  of  beha- 
viour. He  made  himself  known  as  a  writer, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of'Inscrip- 
tions  in  1739,  and  into  the  French  Academy 
in  1747.  Of  the  latter  he  was  made  perpetual 
secretary  at  the  death  of  J\^irabaud.  His-native 
pjace  nominated  him  its  first  magisl;rate  in 
1744;  and  when  the  king,  in  recom  pence  for 
the  patriotic  zeal  displayed  by  the  province  of 
Britany,  proposed  to  confer  honours  on .  some 
of  its  members  who  should  be  recommended, 
Duclos  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the 
third  estate,  and  was  in  consequence  ennobled 
by  letters  patent.  He  was^  also  pensioned,  and 
obtained  the  post  of  historiographer  of  France. 
So  many  favours  conferred  upon  a  man  who 
was  naturally  of  an  impetuous  character,  and 
addicted  to  Ircedom  of  censure,  implied  a  de- 
gree of  prudence  and  management  gradually 
formed  by  experience  of  the  world.;  whence  it. 
was  said  of  him,  that  he  was  at  the  same  time 
"  droit  &  adroit" — honest  and  dextrous.  He 
set  out  in  the  philosophical  party,  as  it  was 
called;  but  the  excesses  and  indecorums  of 
some  of  that  body  detached  him. from  it,,  or,  at 
least,  made  him  keep  a  cautious  distance.  He 
was.  Indeed,  shicerely  attached  to  sound  morals, 
and  abhorred  the  relaxation  of  principle  which 
prevailed  in  the  modern  school.  He  was  an 
autjior  in  various  departments. .  He  wrote  seve- 
ral novels,  which  are  ingenious  and  interesting, 
though  the  incidents  and  characters  are  rather 
fanciful  than-  natural.  The  best  of  these  is 
reckoned  to  be  the  "  Confessions  du  Comte  dc 

"     His  "  History  of  Lewis  XL"  3  vols. 

i2mo.  1 745,  and  "Supplement,"  i  vol.  1746,15 
a  work  of  curious  research,  written  in  a  concise 
and  elegant  style,  but  too -much  in  the  senten- 
tious manner  of  Tacitus.  His  moral  work,  en- 
titled **  Considerations  sur  les  Mocurs  de  cc 
Siecle,"  is  much  esteemed  for  the  truth  and 
correctness  of  its  maxims,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
its  discussions ;  but  the  style  is  somewhat  in- 
fected with  neologism.  His  "  Remarks  on  the 
3  P 
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G^animar  oif  thePortRoyal/'and  several  disserta- 
tions in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles- 
lettres,  do  honour  to  his  judgment  and  eru- 
dition. He  had  a  large  share  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  the  French  Academy,  and  had  begun 
a  history  of 'thii  society.  From  motives  of  pru- 
dence he  refrained  from  publishing  any  thing 
in  his  quality  of  historiographer ;  but  he  used 
to  say,  that  if  he  could  not  speak  of  his  con- 
temporaries, he  would-  teach  the  sons  what 
their  fathers  were.  In  fact,  since  his  death, 
there  have  appeared  **  Secret  Memoirs  of  the 
Reigns  of  Levris  XIV.  and  Lewis  XV."  in  two 
vols.  8vo.  I79i>  which  are  accounted  authentic, 
and  contain  many  free  and  curious  particulars 
of  the  periods  treated  of,  especially  that  of  the 
regency  of  the  &ukc  of  Orleans.  Duclos  died 
in  1772.  He  was  a  man  of  much  integrity,  a 
faithful  friend,  and  a  patron  of  merit.  He  an-, 
niially  distributed  considerable  sums  in  charity 
at  his  native  town  of  Dinant.  Though  he  loved 
to  take  the  lead  in  conversation,  he  pleased  by 
his  vivacity  and  abundance  of  information. 
Wotiv.  Diet,  Hist.  Notice  fur  la  Ficy  tsfc,  de  M, 
3uctdT^  prefixed  to  his  Memoires  Secrets. — A. 

DUPITH,  Andrew,  a  learned  Hungarian 
prelate,  arid  afterwards  a  convert  to  the  pro- 
t6st^t  faith,  was  bom  at  Buda,  in  the  year 
1533.  Being  descended  from  a  noble  and  opu- 
lent family,  he  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  and  soon  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  brightness  of  his  parts,  and  the  pro- 
ficiency which  he  made  in  the  different  branches' 
of  literature.  His  father  having  lost  his  life  in 
an  engagement  against  the  Turks,  the  care  of 
his  education  was  undertaken  by  his  maternal 
uncle,  the  bishop  of  Waizeu,  who  sent  him  to 
Breslau  in  Silesia,  td  be  initiated  in  classical 
learning,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
German  tongue*  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
wa^  removed  to"  Verona,  where  he  made  such  a 
rapid  progress  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Ian-- 
guages,  in  the  study  of  eloquence,  and  in  other 
departments  of  the  belles-lettres,  that  he  ac- 
quired very  high  reputation  among  the  Italian 
literati.  Taul  Manutius  was  so  charmed  with 
the  proofs  which  he  exhibited  of  his  talents, 
and  with  the  diligence  of  his  application,  that 
he  paid  a  particular'  attention  to  his  improve- 
ment, and  speaks  of  him  in  several  of  his  let- 
ters as  being  one  of  the  gjeatest  geniuses  of  his 
age.  From  Italy,  Dudith  went  *&  France,  to 
study  philosophy  at  Paris  j  where  he  also  con- 
tinued to  perfect  himself  in  an  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  and  to  make 
himself  nlastet  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  othei*  ori- 
ental languages.    From  Paris  he  returned  again 


to  Italy,  and  stmttdd  for  some  years  at  Padua, 
where  he  considerably  extended  his  literary 
connections,  and  obtained  the  frienship,  as  well 
as  esteem,  of  many  of  the  first  men  of  the 
times.  When,  in  the  year  1554,  cardinal  Pole 
was  nominated  papal  legate  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, Dudith  was  engaged  by  him  ta  become 
one  of  his  train,  and  recommended  himself  to 
the  notice  and  esteem  of  queen  Mary  and  her 
sister  Elizabeth.  Not  long  afterwards  he  re- 
turned into  his  native  country,  and  was  ap- 
pointed provost  of  Oberbaden,  and  canon  of 
Gran.  The  friendship  which  he  had  formed 
with  numerous  learned  foreigners  induced  him, 
some  time  after  he  had  received  these  appoint- 
ments, to  take  a  third  jouniey  into  Italy  \  dur- 
ing which  he  translated  into  Latin  *'  The  Judg- 
ment of  Dionysius  Halicamassensis  on  the  His- 
tory of  Thucydides,'*  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
some  other  literary  works.  From  Italy  he  went 
to  \France,  charged  with  letters  and  compli- 
ments from  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  to  the 
celebrated  Catherine  de^Medicis,  whom  he  ad- 
dressed in  her  native  language  with  so  much 
fluency  and  purity  of  diction,  as  to  excite  her 
admiration  and  warm  applause.  In  the  year 
1560  Dudith  repaired  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
where  his  merits  occasioned  his  being  appointed 
one  of  the  privy-counsellors  to  the  emperor  Fer-- 
dinand  II.  and  were,  in  a  short  time,  further 
honoured  by  his  nominarion  to  the  bishopric  of 
Tina  in  Dalmatia.  In  the  year  1662  he  was 
deputed  by  the  clergy  of  Hungary  to  be  one  of 
their  representatives  in  the  council  of  Trent* 
On  his  introduction  into  that  council  he  deli- 
vered a  very  eloquent  and  masterly  discourse, 
which  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
assembly,  and  made  them  not  regret  that  the 
time  which  they  had  spent  in  listening  to  it 
was  to  have  been  employed  on  matters  of  in- 
teresting discussion.  Bur  the  reputation  which 
he  acquired  soon  excited  'the  jealousy  of  the 
papal  legates,  especially  when  they  found  tliat 
he  employed  it  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
council  to  such  subjects  as  contributed  to  ex- 
pose the  corruptions  of  the  papal  see,  and  to 
shew 'the  impolicy  and  erroneousness  of  some 
of  its  leading  tenets.  For  he  reasoned  with  irre- 
sistible eloquence  against  the  scandalous  abuses' 
of  the  court  of  Rome ;  pleaded,  most  power-- 
fully  for  granting  the  cup  to  the  laity,  and 
against  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  j  and  strongly 
maintained  thcr  necessity  of  the  residence  of 
bishops  in  their  dioceses.  The  freedom  witll 
which  he  delivered  himself  on  these  subjects, 
and  the*  impression  which  his  dlscdurses  made, 
determined  the  pope  to  spare  no  intrigues  to 
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procnf  e  his  recal ;  and  he  succeeded  in  his  ap- 
plication for  that  purpose  to  the  emperor.  But 
when  Ferdinand  had  from  Dudith  himself  a 
report  of  what  had  passed  in  the  council,  he 
discovered  the  approbation  which  he  felt  at  the 
boldness  and  honesty  with  which  he  had  dis- 
charged the  trust  committed  to  him>  by  reward- 
ing him  with  the  bishopric  of  Chonat  in  Hun- 
jgary.  The  emperor  afterwards  sent  him  his 
embassador  into  Poland,  to  the  court  of  Sigis- 
mund  Augustus ;  and  on  his  return  translated 
him  to  the  bishopric  of  five  churches.  After 
the  death  of  Ferdinand,  his  son  and  successor^ 
Maximilian  IL  who  entertained  the  same  opi- 
nion of  his  character  and  abilities  with  his 
father,  sent  him  also  as  his  embassador  into  Po- 
land. By  this  time  Dudith  had  undergone  a 
revolution  in  his  religious  opinions,  and  was  de- 
termined to  withdraw  from  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  After  he  had  formed 
,  this  determination,  he  privately  married  a  lady 
of  a  respectable  family,  who  was  maid  of  bo^ 
nour  to  the  queen  of  Poland,  and  resigned  his 
ecclesiastical  preferments.  This  event  drew  qn 
his  head  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  \  but  he 
treated  them  with  contempt,  and  retaining  still 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  emperor,  was 
appointed  his  resident  in  Poland,  where  he 
publicly  professed  the  protestant  religion.  In 
that  kingdom  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  unitarian  brethren,  and  embraced  their 
tenets,  which  he  appears  zealously  to  have 
maintained  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
that  kingdom  ako  he  was  actively  employed  by 
the  emperor,  in  endeavouring  to  secure  to  him 
the  succession  to  the  crown,  in  the  years  157a 
and  1 575,  after  the  death  of  Sigismund  Augustus, 
and  the  retreat  of  Henry  de  Valois ;  but  proving 
unsuccessful  in  both  attempts,  returned  to  the 
imperial  court.  After  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  in  1578,  Dudith  retired  into  Mo- 
ravia, whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  Bre- 
skiu,  where  he  continued  in  studious  privacy 
until  the  death  of  Stephen  Batori,  in  1579,  gave 
rise  to  anotlier  contest  for  the  crown  of  Po- 
land. On  that  occasion  he  was  employed  by 
the  emperor  Rodolphus  II.  in  negoctations  for 
securing  the  majority  of  voices  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Maximilian ;  but  failing  a  third  time  to 
overcome  the  opposition  made  to  the  Austrian 
interest,  he  returned  to  Breslau,  where  he  died 
in  1589,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Du- 
dith was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  learn- 
ed and  eminent  men  of  the  uxteenth  century. 
Besides  divinity,  philosophy,  and  history,  be 
was  intin::iately  acquainted  with  civil  law,  the 
mathemdticsi  and  physic^  and.  had  successfully 


cultivated  a  taste  for  poetry.  He  is  -said  to  have 
been  such  an  entliusiastical  admirer  of  Cicero^ 
that  he  copied  three  times,  with  his  own  hand, 
the  whole  of  the  works  of  that  immortal  author. 
His  life  was  regular  and  virtuous,  his  manners 
polite  and  conciliating,  and  his  benevolence 
warm  and  unconfined.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  treatises  in  controversy,  physics,  and 
poetry.  His  "  Discourses  pronounced  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,"  "  An  Apology  for  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  II."  *'  A  Treatise  in  Favovur 
of  the  Marriage  of  the  Clergy,'*  together  with 
some  other  pieces,  and  his  Life  by  Renter, 
were  published  in  4to.  in  i^io.  Another  im- 
pression of  his  Discourses  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  including  two  which  had  not  before 
been  made  public,  was  printed  at  Halle,  in 
1 743,  4to.  The  principal  of  his  other  works 
are,  *^  A  Treatise  on  Comets,  with  Dissertati<^ 
on  the  same  Subject,"  1579}  ^' flpistolae  |p^ 
dicinales," .  published  in  the  Epistolas  PhilodO- 
phicse,  Medicse,  &  Chymicae,  of  Laurence 
ocholzius,  1598.}  "Latin  Poems,"  inserted  in 
the  two  volumes  of  The  Beauties  of  German 
Poetry;  "  Notas  DupUces  in  Fausti  Socint 
Disputationem  de  Baptismo  Aqus,  &c."  16139 
8vo. ;  and  other  controversial  pieces,  letters, 
&c.  either  separately  published,  or  to  be  found 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polonorum,  the 
Collection  of  Letters  by  Justus  Lipsius,  or  in 
Crenius's  Animadversiones  Philological.  DuPin. 
Moib.  Hist.  Eccl.  Site.  XVL  Moreri.  Nwv^ 
Diet.  Hilt. — ^M. 

DUDLEY,  JpHN,  duke  of  Northumberland, 
one  of  the  most  potent  subjects  England  ever 
knew,  was  the  son  of  Edmund  Diidley,  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  on  ac- 
count of  the  illegal  and  tyrannical  acts. he  had 
been  guilty  of  as  an  instrument  of  the  precedit)|r 
monarch.  John  was  born  in  1502,  and  waa 
about  eight  years  old  at  his  father's  execution  ^ 
soon  after  which  event,  on  the  application  of 
his  guardian,  Edmund  Guilford,  he  was  re- 
stored in  blood  by  act  of  parliament.  '  When 
grown  up,  he  attended  Charles  Brandon,  duke 
of  Suffolk,  in  his  expedition  to  France,  and  by 
his  gallantry  obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  pushed  his  fortune  at  court,  and  attached 
himself  first  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  and  af ter\Vards 
to  lord  Cromwell,  by  both  of  whom  he  was 
favoured.  He  possessed  the  art  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  men  in  power,  without  too  much 
involving  his  interest  with  tlieirs ;  at  the  same 
time,  by  a  splendid  and  liberal  manner  of  living, 
he  roaiatained  himself  in  general  credit.  In 
154a  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  viscount 
Lislc>  the  title  his  mother  bore  in  her  own 
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Tight,  and  was  soon  after  created  a  knight  of 
the  Garter.  The  important  ^wst  of  lord  high- 
admiral  of  England  for  life  was  confened  upon 
him,  which  seems  to  imply  some  previous  mi- 
litary services,  of  which  we  are  not  informed. 
In  that  capacity  he  sailed  the  next  year,  with  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  to  the  frith  of  Forth, 
wlierc  he  landed  a  bddy  of  troops,  and  took 
possession  of  Kdiriburgh.  Thence  he  led  his 
-nnen  in  a  destructive  progress  to  the  borders, 
while  tlie  fleet  performed  its  work  of  mischief 
on  the  coasts ;  and  the  expedition  had  all  that 
kind  of  success  which  was  expected  from  it. 
He  next  proceeded  to  assist  the  king  in  his 
siege  of  Boulogne,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  capture  of  that  place,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor.  He  foiled  the  attempts  of 
the  French  to  retake  it,  and  obtained  some  im* 
pcytant  advantages  over  them.  In  1546  he  was 
constituted  lieutenant-general  and  'commanded 
by  sea ;  and,  with  a  much  inferior  force,  he 
frustrated  a  meditated  invasion  by  the  Franchi 
and  afterwards  carried  an  alarm  to  their  coasts- 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  received 
the  oath  of  Francis  on  the  peace  qf  that  year, 
and  who  made  a  settlement  of  the  army  ac- 
counts. For  these  services  he  was  amply  re- 
warded by  grants  of  church-lands,  which  re- 
lieved his  private  fortune  from  the  embarrass- 
ments into  which  his  profusion  had  thrown  it. 
By  his  last  will  Henry  VIII.  nominated  him 
one  of  the  sixteen  executors  to-  whom,  as  privy- 
counsellors,  the  government  of  the  country  was 
committed  during  the  minority.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  Edward  VI.  in  1547,  he  was 
created  earl  of  Warwick,  with  the  grant  of 
Warwick  castle  and  manor.  In  the  ensuing 
expedition  against  Scotland  he  accompanied  the 
duke  of  Somerset  (now  declared  lord  protector) 
as  his  lieutenant-general,  and  had  a  principal 
share  in  the  victory  at  Musselborough.  As  he 
advanced-  in  power  and  reputation,  his  views 
became  more  and  more  aspiring ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  ruin  of  the  duke  of 
Somerset  was  long  an  object  of  his  ambitious 
schemes.  In  the  formidable  insurrections  which 
broke  out  against  the  protector's  administration, 
the  earl  of  Warwick  was  sent  to  reduce  the 
Norfolk  rebels,  which  he  efiected  with  conduct, 
and  as  much  lenity  as  could  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed. When  Somerset  was  first  removed  from  his 
authority,  Dudley  was  again  made  lord  high- 
admiral,  with  extensive  powers.  Upon  Somer- 
set's restoration  to  some  degree  of  influence, 
the  young  king,  desirous  of  cementing  a  friend- 
ship between  these  two  potent  nobles,  proposed 
a  match  between  Warwick's  eldest  sob  and  So- 


merset's daughter,  which  took  place.  War- 
wick continued  to  rise,  and  was  successively 
created  lord  steward  of  the  household,  earl  mar- 
shal of  England,  lord  warden  of  the  northern 
marches,  and,  finally,  in  October,  i(f5i,  ob- 
tained the  high  title  of  duke  of  Northumber- 
land. He  could  ascend  no  higher  without  the 
fall  of  Somerset,  which  soon  followed.  This 
nobleman,  it  is'  said,  urged  by  his  fears  and 
jealousies,  entered  the  house  of  Northumberland 
one  morning,  with  an  intent  to  kill  him  \  but 
was  received  with  so  much  apparent  kindness, 
that  he  relented.  The  design,  however,  be- 
coming known,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
on  a  charge  of  treason  and  felony,  and  was 
brought  to  his  trial,  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land himself  sitting  among  the  judges.  So- 
merset was  found  guilty  of  the  felony,  consist- 
ing in  compassing  the  death  of  a  privy-coun- 
sellor, and  was  executed  in  January,  1552. 
Northumberland  had  now  no  rival  in  his  as- 
cendency over  the  king,  and  all  the  noViIity 
crouched  beneath  his  sway.  Edward's  declin- 
ing health,  however,  could  not  but  alarm  him 
with  apprehensions  of  a  change  j  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  strengthen  himself  by  procuring  a 
marriage,  in  1553,  between  his  fourth  son, 
Guilford  Dudley,  and  lady  Jane  Grey,  eldest 
daughter  of  th«  earl  of  Suffolk,  a  branch  of  the 
royal  family.  The  young  king,  in  the  weak- 
ness of  approaching  dissolution,  was  induced 
to  set  aside  from  the  succession  his  sisters^ 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  to  bequeath  the  crown 
to  JanV  Grey.  The  chief  argument  made  use 
of  by  Northumberland  for  this  purpose  was,  th'fe 
danger  in  which  the  succession  of  Marv  would 
involve  the  protestant  religion,  for  which  he 
affected  a  zeal  equal  to  that  of  Edward.  He 
was  obliged,  however,  to  use  the  most  arbi- 
trary menaces  to  the  judges,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them  an  instrument  for  eflfecting  this  illegal 
purpose  acc6rding  to  .the  forms  of  law.  Ed- 
ward died  in  July,  1553,  and  Northumberland 
immediately  proclaimed  his  daughter-in-law. 
He  was  at  this  time  greater  than  almost  any 
English  subject  had  ever  been,  having,  with 
shameless  rapacity,  drawn  to  himself  and  his 
family  such  an  accumulation  of  honours  and  pos^* 
sessions  as  it  would  be  tiresome  to  enumerate. 
But  this  prosperity  was  short-lived.  An  insur- 
rection in  favour  of  Mary  took  place  in  Suffolk, 
which  appeared  so  formidable,  that  he  himself 
marched  to  suppress  it.  As  he  proceeded 
through  the  suburbs  of  London  with  hi6  forces, 
he  remarked  to  lord  Grey,  *'  The  people  press 
to  see  us^  but  not  one  says,  God  speed  us  1" 
His  former  courage  aad  vigour  seemed  to  have 
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deserted  him.     Hesitating,  and  full  of  appre- 
hensions, he  advanced  to  St.  Edmund's  Bury, 
and   thence  fell  back  to  Cambridge.     There, 
finding  his  army  gradually   mouldering  away, 
and  ^hearing  that  queen  Mary  had  been  pro- 
claimed in  London,  he  caused  the  same  cere- 
monial to  be  performed,  and,   with    a  heavy 
heart,  threw  up  his  cap,  and  cried  **  God  save 
queen  Mary  !"     This  forced  return  to  duty  did 
not  avail  him.     He  was  arrested  by  the  earl  of 
Arundel  (who  not  long  before  had  protested 
that  he  was  ready  to  spend  his  blood  at  his  feet), 
brought   to   London,    and   committed   to   the 
Tower.     He  seems  from  the  first  to  have  re- 
signed all  hope  of  pardon  ;  yet  his  sudden  con- 
forming to  the  Roman-catholic  religion  has  by 
many  been   supposed  to  have  been  a  conse- 
quence of  the  expectation  of  mercy.     If  not  a 
real  conversion,  it  was,  however,   more   pro- 
bablv  a  step  to  procure  the  queen's  favour  to 
his  tamily.  .  When  brought  to  the  scaffold,  he 
made  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  having  de- 
served Tiis  fate,  declared  his  firm  adherence  to 
his  new  faith,  and  submitted  to  the  stroke  with 
perfect  composure.     He  suffered  on  August  22, 
1553,  in  the  fifty- first  or  fifty-second  year  of  his 
age.     He  left  several  children,  of  whom  lord 
Guilford  Dudley  alone  (with. his  illrfated  part- 
ner) paid  the  penalty  of  his  guilty  ambition. 
Biog>  Britafu — A. 

DUDLEY,  Robert,  earl  of  Leicester,  a 
powerful  favourite  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  fifth 
son  of  tlie  subject  of  the  preceding  article.  He 
was  born  about  1532.  Of  his  education  little 
is  known.  He  was  knighted  when  young,  and 
introduced  to  the  court  of  king  Edward,  to 
whom  he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber. At  the  accessioa  of  Mary  he  was 
involved  in  the  sentence  passed  against  his  fa- 
ther, but  was  pardoned  and  restored  in  blood. 
He  even  rose  to  favour  in  that  reign,  and  was 
made  master  of  the  ordnance.  When  Eliza- 
beth arrived  at  the  throne,  Dudley  soon  ob- 
tained that  place  in  her  good  graces  which  the 
elegance  of  his  person  and  manners,  and  his 
courtly  arts,  were  singularly  adapted  to  acquire 
from  one  who  was  apt  to  consult  her  eye  ra- 
ther than  her  understanding  in  choosing  her 
favourites.  She  showered  upon  him  honours 
and  benefits  with  a  lavish  hand ;  created  him 
master  of  the  horse,  knight  of  the  Garter,  and 
privy-counsellor ;  and  enabled  him  to  maintain 
the  splendor  of  his  station  by  the  princely  grants 
of  the  manors  and  castles  of  Kenelworth,  Den- 
bigbj  and  Chirk.  He  was  chosen  high  steward 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  and  his  known 
favour  at  court  obtained  for  him  a  vast  number 


of  stewardships  and  other  offices  from  corpora- 
tion and  public  bodies  throughout  the  kingdom; 
so  that  his  interest  became  tne  first  in  the  na- 
tion. The  common  people  expressed  their 
sense  of  his  power  and  greatness  by  styling 
him  "  the  heart  of  the  court." 

Scope  had  been  given  to  the  most  elevated 
schemes  of  ambition  which,  as  a   subject,  he 
could  entertain,  by  his  becoming  a  widower  in 
1560  ;  and  such  was  the  public  opinion  of  his 
character,  that  the  deatli  of  his  wife,  said  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  a  fall,  was  popularly 
believed  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  foiU 
practices.     A  circumstantial  narration  of  the 
murder   is  even  given  by  Aubrey  (Antiq.  of 
Berkshire)  ;  but,  from  that  writer's  known  cre- 
dulity, it  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  a 
vulgar  report.     What  nopes   he  was  led   to 
foster  of  marriage  with  the  queen,  his  mistress, 
cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  he  was  an  oppos^- 
of   her    projected  match  with  the   archduke. 
Elizabeth  herself  proposed  him  as  a  suitor  to 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  wIk)  rejected  the  offer 
as  an  indignity.     In  1564  he  was  created  baron 
of  Denbigh  and  earl  of  Leicester  ;  and  in  that 
year  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
'Oxford.     Charles  IX.  of  Fi-ance  added  to  his 
honours  his  own  order  of  St.  Michael,  doubtless 
regarding  him  as  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
English  court.     He  is  supposed  insidiously  to 
have  urged  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  that  courtship 
of  the  Scottish  queen  which  ended  in  his  ruin, 
Leicester  himself  being  one  of  the  peers  who  pro- 
nounced his  condemnation  in  1572.  .About  that 
period  he  formed  a  connection  with  the  baro- 
ness-dowager Sheffield,  lady  Douglas  Howard, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  real 
marriage,  though  he   never  acknowledged  it; 
and  afterwards,  by  his  persecutions,  compelled 
the  lady  to  marry  another  person.     With  all 
these  stains  upon  his  character,  he  affected  ex- 
traordinary piety,  and  put  himself  at  the  heacl 
of  the  puritan  party.     He  erected  an  hospital  at 
Warwick,  with  a  liberal  endowment,  and  gave 
the  mastership  of  it  to  the  eminent  puritan  di- 
vine Thomas   Cartwright  (see  his  article).     In 
1575  he  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  the 
queen  for  ten  days  at  his  noble  mansion  of  Ke- 
nelworth \  and  the  sumptuous  festivities  on  this 
occasion  are  distinguished  among  the  splendors 
of  that  magnificent  reign.     He  married  a  se- 
cond wife  in  1578,  the  widow  of  Walter  De- 
Ycreux,  earl  of  Essex,  with  whom  he  was  su- 
spected of  being  too  intimate  before  her  hus- 
band's death.     That  the  earl  was  taken  off  by 
poison,  through  the  contrivance  of  Leicester, 
was  probably  a  calumnious  imputation,  which , 
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however,  proves  the  unfavourable  idea  enter- 
tained of  his  character.     He  was  the  principal 
instrument,  in  1584,  in  promoting  an  associa- 
tion of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  pursue  to 
death   whosoever    should    make   any   attempt 
against  queen  Elizabeth  ; — a  resolution  aimed 
at  the  queen  -of  Scots,  to  whom  he  now  seems 
to  have  been  a  declared  enemy.     This  measure 
was  approved  in  parliament,  and  a  bill  brought 
in  for  its  execution,  which  gave  great  alarm  to 
many  of  the   popish   nobility.     The   revolted 
States  of  the  Low-countries  being  at  this  time 
reduced  to  great  difficulties,  they  made  an  offer 
to  queen  Elizabeth  of  placing  themselves  under 
her  protection  and  government ;  and  as  she  de- 
clined this,  they  requested  a  succour  from  her, 
bn  condition  of  putting  some  of  their  towns  in- 
to her  hands  by  way  of  pledge.     An  agreement 
Was  entered  into  for  this  purpose,  and  an  aid  of 
5000  foot  and  1000  horse  was  to  be  sent  over, 
commanded  by  a  person  of  rank  and  confidence, 
who  should  have  admission  into  the  council  of 
the  States.    The  earl  of  Leicester  was  chosen 
by  the  queen  for  this  high  trust ;  and,  in  De- 
cember, 1585,  he   sailed  to  Flushing,  with  a 
splendid    company    of    nobility    and    gentry, 
and  all  the  attendance  suitable  to  his  dienity. 
He  was  received  with  great  rejoicings  and  pro- 
found respect;  and  the  States,  in  addition  to 
the  powers  granted  him  by  his   commission, 
raised  him  to  the  supreme  executive  authority, 
as  well  civil  as  military,  throughout  their  do- 
minions.   This  enlargement  of  his  power  gave 
great  apparent  offijnce  to  the  queen,  who  had 
not  been  consulted  in  the. business;  and  she  re- 
proved very  sharply  both  the  States  for  grant- 
ing, and  the  earl  for   accepting,  it-     By  due 
suhmis5?ions,  however,    she   was   pacified,  and 
probably  was  not  displeased  at  such  an  instance 
of  respect  shewn  to  one  who  appeared  as  her 
representative.    The  eari  proceeded  to  action, 
and  several  encounters  took  place,  in  which  the 
English  troops  distinguished  themselves,  though 
little  advantage  upon  the  whole  was  obtained. 
Leicester,  indeed,  as  a  general,  was  very  un- 
equally matched  against  the  prince  of  Parma, 
the  ablest  commander  of  the  age.     His  attempt 
to  take  Zutphen  failed  of  success,  though  much 
valour  was  displayed  in  several  actions  before 
it;  in  one  of  which  he  had  to  lament  the  loss 
of  his  nephew,  the  excellent  sir  Philip  Sidney. 
On  his  return  to  the  Hague,   he  found  the 
States  indisposed  against  him,  and  mutual  ac- 
cusations soon  arose  between  them.     Leicester, 
by  his. affected  zeal  for  protestantism,,  and  his 
pretended  piety,  had  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  especially  of  the  clcrgy,who  from 


their  pulpits  inveighed  against  the  magistrates, 
and  extolled  the  earl  as  the  champion  of  true 
religion.  He  embarked  for  England  in  Novem- 
ber, having  first  publicly  resigned  the  care  of 
the  provinces  to  the  council  of  state,  while  he 
privately  reserved  his  authority  over  all  the  go- 
vernors of  towns  and  districts.  He  was  favour- 
ably received  by  the  queen,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  great  perplexity  how  to  act  respecting 
the  queen  of  Scots.  When  the  matter  was  de- 
bated in  council,  and  it  was  proposed  to  bring 
her  to  a  public  trial,  Leicester  advised  the  infa- 
mous measure  of  taking  her  off  by  private^  assas- 
sination ;  by  which  he  certainly  has  given 
strength  to  tnose  suspicions  of  his  own  criminal 
practices  against  his  enemies,  which  have  ever 
adhered  to  his  memory. 

In  June,  1587,  he  returned  to  his  command 
in  the  Low-countries ;  and  making  an  attempt 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Sluys,  which  proved  un- 
successful, the  misunderstanding  between  him- 
self and  the  States  rose  higher  than  ever.  They 
abridged  his  authority ;  while  he,  by  his  emis- 
saries, excited  popular  discontents  against  them. 
Mutual  complaints  were  transmitted  to  the 
court  of  Elizabeth,  who  wisely  recalled  him  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year.  She,  however, 
supported  him  against  an  accusation  of  miscon- 
duct brought  by  Lord  Buckhurst  and  others ; 
and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  lost  ground  in 
her  favour.  When  an  army  was  assembled  at 
Tilbury  to  resist  the  threatened  Spanish  inva- 
sion, Leicester  was  made  lieutenant-general  of 
it,  and  received  a  high  testimony  of  approba- 
tion from  the  queen  in  a  speech  at  the  camp. 
He  died  in  the  same  year,  1588,  at  his  seat  of 
Cornbury  in  Oxfordshire,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six,  leaving  no  issue  but  a  natural  son  by  lady 
Sheffield.  He  was  interred  in  a  chapel  of  the  co^ 
legiate  church  of  Warwick, where  a  noble  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory.  VJfis  generally 
agreed,  that  his  fortune  was  superior  to  his 
abilities,  and  both  to  his  virtue.  He  was  a  dark 
designing  character,  ambitious  and  arbitrary  by 
nature,  but  assuming  popular  and  courtly  man- 
ners when  it  suited  his  interest.  His  piety  was 
so  gravely  acted,  that  some,  not  disposed  to 
think  too  favourably  of  him,  have  considered  it 
as  real ;  which  it  might  be,  as  far  as  devotion 
can  be  allied  with  bad  morals.  Biog.  Briton. 
BentivogHo,     Grotii  Annul.  Beig. — A. 

DUDLEY,  sir  Robert,  the  natural  son  of 
Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  was  bom  at  Sheen  in  1573.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ^church  college,  Oxford, 
and  acquired  the  character  of  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  accomplished  among  the  young  nien 
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of  quality  in  England.  His  father,  who  died 
when  he  iras  about  fifteen  years  old,  be- 
queathed hiiti,  after  the  decease  of  his  uncle,  the 
lordships  of  Denbigh  and  Chirk,  the  castle  of 
Kcnelworth,  and  the  bulk  of  his  estate.  His 
enterprising  disposition,  and  his  connection 
with  the  eminent  navigator,  Thomas  Caven- 
dish, whose  sister  he  married  for  his  first  wife, 
prompted  him  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  adven- 
ture and  discovery  j  and  he  planned  an  expedi- 
tion at  hb  own  expcncc  to  the  South-seas, 
which,  however,  the  government  would  not  suf- 
fer to  take  place.  But  he  was  allowed  to  sail 
with  a  small  squadron  under  his  own  command, 
in  T594,  to  the  river  Oronoqile;  in  which  ex- 
pedition he  took  and  destroyed  several  Spanish 
fthips.  An  account  of  it,  written  by  himself, 
was  puhlished  in  Hackluyt's  collection.  He 
was  present  at  the  taking  of  Cadiz  in  1596,  and 
distinguish fd  Ims  courage  in  thut  ^rlorious  action, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Hav- 
ing become  a  widower,  he  married  Alice, 
daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Leigh,  upon  whom  he 
settled  great  part  of  his  estate.  He  then  made 
an  attempt  to  establish  the  legitimacy  of  his 
birth;  but  he  was  therein  opposed  by  the 
countess-dowager  of  Leicester,  who  found 
means  to  put  a  stop  to  his  proceedings.  In 
consequence  of  his  disappointment,  he  resolved 
to  take  up  his  residence  for  a  time  abroad,  and 
obtained  a  licence  for  the  purpose  •,  but  he  dis- 
graced himself  by  carrying  with  him  a  young 
lady,  the  daughter  of  sir  Robert  Soutnwell. 
He  left  behind  him  his  wife  and  four  daughters. 
He  chose  for  his  abode  the  court  of  iFlorence, 
where  he  assumed  the  title  of  earlof  Warwick ; 
and  having  disobeyed  the  letters  of  recal  which 
Were  issued  to  him  on  this  account,  a  pretext 
wastaktrt  by  the  crown  for  seizing  his  estate. 
Some  time  afterwards,  Henry  prince  of  Wales 
being  desirous  of  possessing  the  fine  seat  of  Ke- 
ndworth,  proposals  were  made  to  Dudley  for 
resigning  his  claims,  with  which  he  complied  j 
but  he  received  very  little  of  the  money  awarded 
to  him.  In  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
court,  and  facilitate  his  return  to  his  coun- 
try, ht  drew  up  an  extraordinary  scheme  fot 
enabling  the  king  to  raise  m6ney  without  ap- 
plying tb  parliament.  This  unprincipled  pro- 
ject>  which  he  sent  to'  king  James,  but  which 
Was  too  daring  to  be  adopted  by  that  monarch, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  some  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, and  was  made  public.  The  patriotic 
pattymkde  advantage  of  it,  and  some  persons 
wdrc  Involved  in  trouble  about  it,  till  it  was 
trnced'-to'the  teal  author.  (See  the  article  of 
sir  Roj^fiRf  CoTTDi^.)    Dudley  remaiiwd  at 


Florence,  and  was  made  chamberlain  to  the 
wife  of  the  grand  duke  Cosmo  IL  who  was 
sister  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand.  Through  her 
interest  he  was  created  a  djike  of  the  holy  Rod- 
man empire,  and  thereupon  assumed  his  grand-^ 
father's  title  of  Northumberland,  and  was  after- 
wards enrolled  among  the  Roman  nobility.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  of  great  use  to  the  duchy 
of  Tuscany  by  means  of  various  projects  for 
improving  navigation  and  commerce;  and,  in 
particular,  the  draining  of  the  morass  between 
Pisa  and  the  sea,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
port  of  Livorno,  or  Lcghoruju  and  raising  it  to 
a  free  port,  is  imputed  to  him  by  the  English 
writers.  He  published  a  large  work,  entitled 
**  Del  Arcano  del  Mare,  &c."  in  two  volumes 
folio,  F/on  1630  and  1646,  full  of  charts, 
plans,  and  schemes,  and  suggesting  a  great  va** 
riery  of  projects  relative  to  maritime  affairs, 
which  are  said  to  display  great  extent  of 
knowledge  and  fertility  ot  invention.  He  was 
an  amateur  of  science  in  general,  and  gave  his 
name  to  a  medical  nostrum,  which  he  either 
purchased  or  invented,  and  which  was  long  in 
practice  under  the  title  of  Pulvis  Comitis  War- 
wicensis.  This  is  a  scammoniatc  purge,  nearly 
the  same  with  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Cor- 
nacchini  as  a  kind  of  universal  remedy.  Dud- 
ley lived  in  a  style  of  magnificence  much  be- 
yond what  the  pension  he  received  from  the 
grand  duke  would  enable  him  to  support.  He 
married,  by  the  pope's  dispensation,  the  lady 
he  took  abroad  with  him,  though  his  second 
•  wife,  lady  Alice,  was  still  living ; — a  circum- 
stance which  appears  extraordinary.  He  died 
at  his  seat  near  Florence  in  1649,  leaving  a 
numerous  foreign  posterity.  AmoHg  the  va- 
rious talents  and  inventions  of  this  singular 
character,  he  is  said  to  have  been  thjp  first  who 
broke  setting-dogs.     Biog,  Brit  an. — A. 

DUFRESNY,  Charles  Riviere,  a  man  of 
various  talents,  but  chiefly  known  as  a  comic 
writer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1648.  He  passed 
for  a  grandson  of  Henry  IV.  and  is  said  to 
have  resembled  him.  He  displayed  a  general 
taste  for  the  arts,  without  having  studied  any. 
He  wrote  and  set  songs,  made  curious  landr 
scapes  by  cutting  out  and  adapting  the  parts  oJF 
diiFerent  prints,  but  especially  excelled  in  lay- 
ing out  gardens;  which  last  talent  procured 
him  from  Lewis  XIV.  (to  whom  he  was  a  ser- 
vant of  the  bed-chamber)  the  oiBce  of  comptrol- 
ler of  the  royal  gardens.  He  had  also  tlie  pa- 
tent for  the  manufacture  of  looking-glasses. 
Such,  however,  was  his  extravagance,  Siat  he 
was  reduced  to  sell  all  his  places  and  privileges. 
The  king  once  said,  "  There  arc  tWo  persons 
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whom  I  shall  never  be  able  to  enrich,  Dufrcsny 
and  Bontemps."  The  latter  was  his  valet-dc- 
chambre,  and  also  a  great  spendthrift,  Du- 
fresny,  after  quitting  the  court,  went  to  Paris, 
and  began  to  write  for  the  stage  in  company 
with  Regnard.  Though  he  did  not  attain  to 
the  excellence  of  this  writer,  he  composed 
many  pieces  which  agreeably  entertained  the 

Jublic.     His   reputation   was  high  enough  to 
avc  induced D*Alembcrt, in  his  academical  eulo- 
gy of  Destouches,  to  give  a  refined  and  elaborate 
comparison  of  his  subject  and  Dufresnv,  with  re- 
spect to  their  comic  talents.   In  this,  tne  opinion 
given  concerning  the  latter  is,  that,  with  less  re- 
gularity and  correctness,  he  is  more  original,  free, 
and  inventive;  and  that  he  is  characterised  **  by 
a  happy  mixture  of  fire  and  delicacy,  by  a  spe- 
cies oi  gaiety  entirely  his  own  and  unstudied, 
%nd  by  a  style  which  always  keeps  alive  the  at- 
tention, though  it  cannot  be  taken  for  a  model." 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Dufresny's 
pieces  have  remained  on  the  stage,  like  those  of 
jSestouches.     His'  careless  life  was  exposed  to 
several  vicissitudes.     In  17 lo  he  obtained  the 
privilege  of  printing  the  "  Mercure  Galant,'* 
and  for  a  time  enlivened  that  work  by  bis  sal- 
lies \  but  he  soon  sold  his  right  in  it.     He  was 
greatly  reduced  about  the  time  of  Law's  pro- 
jects under  the  regency;  when,  by  a  humour- 
ous petition  to  the  regent,  he  obtained  die  la- 
vish gift  of  2oo,Qo©  livres.     With  this  money 
he  built  a  handsome  mansion,  which  he  called 
the  house  of  Pliay.     He  was  twice  married  ; 
but  as  his  dispositions  were  far  from  domestic, 
his  views  in  this  connection  were  to  obtain  a 
temporary  resource.     One  of  his  friends  once 
observing  to  him,  that   •*  poverty  was  not  a 
vice  •,"  *'  It  is  much  worse,"  replied  he.     He 
died  poor,  in  1724.     His  works  were  collected 
in   ^731*  i"  six  volumes    i^mo.     Besides  his 
dramatic  pieces,  they  contain  cantatas  set  by 
himselfy  songs,  serious  and  comic  amusements, 
historical   anecdotes,    &c.    in    all    which   are 
strokes  of  a  lively  an4   singular  imagination. 
Steele  de  Louis  XIV*     Aforeri.     Nouv,    DicU 
Hist.— A., 

DUGDALE,  sir  William,  an  eminent 
English  antiquary,  was  the  son,  of  a  Warwick- 
shire gentleman  of  Shustoke,  near  Coleshill, 
where  he  was  born  in  1605.  He  was  educated 
at  the  free- school  in  Coventry,  and  received 
instructions  in  law  and  history  under  his  father, 
after  whose  death  he  purchased  Blythe-hall,  in 
Shustoke,  and  fixed  his  residence  there.  His 
acquaintance  with  some  gentlemen  attached  to 
antiquarian  pursuits,  engaged  him  in  similar 
studies,  and  he  began  to  make  collections  for  a 


history   of   his    native  county.      In   1638  he 
visited    London,    and    was    introduced   to   sir 
Henry  Spelman,  and  other  learned  antiquaries. 
Through  their  recommendation  he  obtained  a 
pursuivant's  place  in  the  herald's  office,  where 
he  came  to  reside  in  1640.     He  made  use  of 
the  opportunities  this  afforded  him,  to  enlarge 
his  collections  from  the  records  iii  the  Tower 
and   other  repositories.     When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  he  was  summoned  to  attend  the  king 
officially,  and  was   with  him   at   the  battle  of 
Edge-hill,  and  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  created 
a  master  of  arts.     He  succeeded  to  the  place  of 
Chester-herald  In  1644.     Py  ^^  king's  com- 
mand he  continued  at  Oxford  till  its  surrender 
in  1 646,  where  he  employed  himself  in  search- 
ing the  Bodleian  and  other  libraries,  and  laying 
up  materials  for  the   **  Monasticon,"  in  whicb 
he  was  engaged  along  with  Mr.  Roger  Dods« 
worth.     This  great  work  afterwards  employe^ 
them  both  in  London ;  and  Dugdale  paying  a 
visit  to  Paris  with  lord  Hatton   in  1648,  ob* 
tained  the  perusal  of  the  collections  of -Andrew 
du   Chesne,  whence  he   copied   many  things 
relative  to  the  priors  alien  in  England.     The 
jGrst  volume  of  the  "  Monasticon  Anglicanum,'* 
or   Account  of  all   the   Religious  Houses   in 
England,  from  their  Foundation  to  their  Dissolu- 
tion, was  published  in  1655,  folio.     Tliis,  and 
the  second  volume,  published  in   i6di,  were 
entirely  written   by  Dodsworth,  but  Dugdale 
took  great  pains  in  methodising  and  digesting 
them.     The  third  volume  did  not  appear  till 
1673.     We  are  told  that  the  publication  of  the 
Monasticon  produced  the  effect  of  causing  many 
law-suits,  in  consequence  of  the  old  writings  it 
brought  to  light;  and  that  it  gave  great  alarm 
and  offence  to  the  puritans,  as  tending  to  bring 
back  popery.     Two  volumes  of  additions  were 
printed  by  John  Stephens  in   I7az  and  17231 
and  Mr.  reck  promised  another  volumej. which 
has  not  yet  appeared.     The  whole  is  a  valuable 
collection  of  national  matter,  and  is  now  become 
scarce.     In  1656  Dugdale  published  his  **  An«* 
tiquities  of  Warwickshire  illustrated,"  fctlio,  a 
work  of  twenty  years'  labour,  and  charafterised 
by  Mr.  Gough  as  *'  sitanding  at  the  head  of  all 
our  county  histories."     A  second  edition  of  i< 
by  William  Thomas,  D.D.  appeared  in    1730, 
two  vols.     He  employed  his  residence  in  Lon- 
don, during  the  printing  of  this  work,  in  collect- 
ing materials  for    a    "  History  of  St.  Paul*s 
Cathedral  in  London,"  published  in  1658.,  folio. 
Upon  the  restoration  he  was  advanced  to  th^ 
office  of  Norroy  king  of  arms*  r  His^  industrjf 
was  next  employed  in  a  work  perhaps  of  ^greater 
utility  than  those  already  mentioQedi  at  the  r«? 
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quest  of  several  of  the  adventurers  in  tlie  drain- 
ape  of  the  fens.    This  was  **  The  History  of 
Kmbankine  and  Draining  of  divers  Fens  and 
Marshes,  both  in   foreign  Parts  and  in   this 
Kingdom,   and  of  the  Improvement  thereby," 
x66i^  folio-     He  edited,  in  1664,  the  second 
volume  of  **  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  Councils," 
and  the   second  part  of  his   "  Glossary."     A 
compilation  which  he  had  made  from  his  fre- 
quent examinations  of  records,  &c.  relative  to 
the  English  courts  of  justice,  their  forms,  rules, 
and  offices,  with  chronological  tables  of  ail  the 
principal  law  offices,  appeared  in  1666,  under 
the  title  of   "  Origines  Judiciales,"  folio  :  this 
is   recommended  by  bishop   Nicolson   (EnrU 
Hist.  Library)  as  an  useful  introduction  to  the 
legal  history  of  England.  '  Another  great  per- 
formance in  which  he  appeared  as  a  genealogist 
and  historian  was  *'  The  Baronage  of  England/' 
or  an  account  of  all  the  families  of  nobility, 
in  three  vols,  folio,  1675, 1676.    This  work  has 
incurred  some  severe  criticism  from  his  brother 
antiquaries  on  account  of  numerous  mistakes 
and  deficiencies^  yet  it  is  allowed  by  candid 
judges  to  possess  great  merit  as  a  foundation 
for  a  historical  peerage,  which  after-researches 
might  render  more  perfect.     In  1677  ^^  ^'^^ 
advanced  to  the  highest  heraldic  post,  that  of 
Garter  principal  king  of  arms;  to  which  was 
joined  the  honour  ot  knighthood — an  honour^ 
which  the  smallness  of  his  estate  rendered  him 
unwiliing  to  accept.    He  proceeded  in  publish- 
ing the  ^uits  of  his  various  enquiries  ;  of  whidi 
were  •*  A  short  View  of  the  late  Troubles  in 
England,  with  a  perfe£^  Narrative  of  the  Treaty 
of  Uxbridge,"   168 1,  folio:     «  The  ancient 
Usaffe  in  bearing  Arms ;  with  a  Catalogue  of 
the  Nobility,  and  of  Knights  of  the  Garter  and 
Baronets,"  1681,  8vo, :  "  A  perfect  Copy  of  all 
Summons  of  the  Nobility  to  the  great  Councils 
and  Parliaments,  from  49th  of  Henry  III.  to 
the  present  Times,"  1685,  folio.  He  compiled 
a  number  of  other  volumes,  which  he  left  in 
MS.    to  the  university  of  Oxford,  and    the 
Herald's  college.    This  very  industrious  writer, 
who  appears  to  have  had  a  considerable  share 
of  worldly  trouble,  died  at  his  house  of  Blythe- 
hall  in  his  8ist  year,  in  February,  1686.     He 
left  a  son,  John,  who  also  belonged  to  the  heral- 
dic profession,  and  was  knighted.     He  had  a 
daughter,  married  to    the    well-known  Elias 
Ashmole.     Biog*  Brittm.-^h* 

DUGUET,  James  Josbph,  a  French  priest, 
and  author  of  numerous  publications  much 
esteemed  by  religious  Catholics,  and  particularly 
among  the  favourers  of  the  jansenist  tenets, 
wa5  bDrn  at  Montbrison,  near  Lyons^  in  the 

VOL.  Ill* 


year  1649.    He  early  discovered  an  astohtshtf^ 
8tren|irth  of  memory  and  aptitude  at  acquiring 
leammg,  which  his  father,  who  was  himsett 
respectable  for  his  knowledge  and  for  hfe  vir-! 
tues,  spared  no  pains  in  cultivating  and  improv-i 
ing.     When  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  with 
the  approbation  of  his  father,  he  entered  into 
the  house  belonging  to  the  institution  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris,  where  he 
applied   himself  with  uncommon  diligence  to 
the  several  branches  of  study  appoint^  by  his 
superiors,  a. id  acquitted  himself,  both  in  his 
conduct  and  proficiency,  to  their  entire  sarisfac«» 
rion.     After  passing  through  the  usual  prelimi- 
nary courses,  he  was  sent  to  Saumur,  to  study 
theology.     In  the  year  167 1,  notwithstandmg 
that  his  diffidence  and  humility  led  him  to  con-^ 
ceive  himself  unequal  to  the  task,  he  was  ap* 
pointed  by  the  fathers  professor  of  philosophy 
m  their  college  at  Troyesj  where  the  admirable 
and  successful  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  office  did  ampk  justice  to  the 
discernment  of  those  who  had  selected  htm  for 
it.     At  the  same  time  he  was  ordered  to  deliver 
there  a  series  of  catechetical  tnstnietions  ta  thcf 
poor ;   which  were  so  numerously  attended  hf 
persons  of  other  ranks  in  life,  that  he  had  reason 
to  complain  that  the  poor,  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  chiefly  designed,  were  in  a  considera* 
ble  degree  excluded  from  the  place  appointed" 
for  their  delivery.    In  the  year  1677  he  wasr 
ordained  priest }   and  during  the  two  followit^ 
years  discharged  the   dudes  of  professor,  first 
of  scholastic,  and  afterwards  of  positive  theo- 
logy, in  the  seminary  of  St.  Maeloire  atl^rris. 
It  was  while  he  retained  this  professortiiip  that 
he  established  his  celebrated  ecclesiasticai  con- 
ferences, which  were  attended  with  crowded 
audiences,  and  procured  him  a  high  reputation* 
for  extensive  knowledge,  judgment,  and  piety.' 
This  reputation  occasioned  his  being  involved 
in  a  large  correspondence  with  persons  applying 
to  him  for  his  advice  and  opinion  in  matters 
relative  to  morals,  religion,  and  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  a  close  attention  to  which,  in  con* 
nection  with  his  other  engagements,   proved 
injurious  to  his  state  of  health,  which  was  na« 
turally  delicate.     He  was  con$equentI|r  obliged 
in  die  year  1680  to  apply  for  exemption  from 
his  fixea  employments  5  and,  excepting  a  refid* 
ence  for  one  year  at  Strasburg,  where  his  con- 
ferences were  carried  on  with  the  same  success 
and  applause  as  formerly,  chiefly  confined  him- 
self to  the  labours  of  his  study.     In  the  year* 
1685  he  retired  to  Brussels,  to  enjoy  the  con^ 
versation  of  his  friend  M.  Amauld ;  but  the  air 
of  that  place  not  agrfeing  with  his  health,  he' 
3<^ 
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retttro^  to  Parls»  where  he  chose  a  situation  of 
studious  retirement,  which  was  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  greatest  part  of  his  acquaint- 
While  he  was   in  this  retrcalt,  father 


.ance. 


.Quesnel  communicated  to  him  the  MS.  of  his 
Moral  Reflections  on*  the  New  Testament; 
jwhich  was  returned  with  a  variety  of  corrections 
AXhf^  remarks,  of  which  the  author  availed  him- 
^if  in  his  future  publication.,  In  the  year  1690, 
(father.  Duguet  complied  with  an  invitation  from 
the.  president  de  Menars  to  accept  of  apart- 
ments in  his  house ;  where  he  continued  during 
ihe  life  of  that  magistrate,  and  for  some  years 
.afterwards  in  his  widow's  time,  devoting  his 
^our^s  to  the  composition  of  numerous  theologi- 
i;al  and  casuistical  works,  and  to  the  answer  of 
a^  in^nitude  of  letters  asking  for  his  advice  and 
pplnion  upon  a  variety  of  subjects.  In  the  latter 
]raars  of  his  ii(e,  in  consequence  of  his  opposition 
to  the  constitution  Unigemtus^  and  the  part 
wUch  he  took  in  the  controversy  between  the 
j[est\i^  and. the  Jansenists,  hQ  was  involved  in 
th^  incpx^v^lcncGs  and  prosecutions  to  which 
^e  lattei  party  v^ere  subjected,  and  frequently 
Qblig^4^  to  ciiapge  his  place  of  residence.  At 
gnetirne  he. took  refuge  in  Holland;  and  at 
other. times  he  found  an  asylum  at  Troyes,  at 
Parity  and  in,  many  other  places.  He  died  at 
Paris  in.  1733,  when  in  the  eighty-fourth  year 
^i\A%  ^Lgi^  preserving  to  the  last  the  same  tran* 
quiUityi  moderation,  and  sweetness  of  temper, 
the  same  spirit  of  piety,  and  the,  other  estimable 
qlui|ities  that  had  gained  him  the  respect  and 
Ipye  o£  all  who  knew  him  through  life.  The 
style  of  his  writings  is  conimended  in  general, 
for  perspicuity,  purity,  and  elegance*  Among 
the  various  productions  of  his  fertile  pen  are, 
•*  Gommentaries  on  the  Works  of  Six  Days, 
and  on  the  Book  of  Genesis,"  in  six  vols.  1 2mo. 
composed  at  the  request  of  the  celebrated  Rol- 
lin ;  "  An  fexposition  of  the  Book  of  Job,"  in 
four  v^ols.  lamo. ;  "  An  Exposition  of  Seventy- 
five  Psalms,"  in  six  vols.  lamo, ;  "  An  Expo- 
sition of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  of  Jonas,  and 
^abakkuk,"  in  seven  vols.  i2mo.  j  "  An  Ex-, 
position  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  of  Es4ras>  and, 
of  I^ehemiah,"  in  seven  vols,  1  apio.  5  "  An 
Exposition  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,"  in  two  vols.  1 2mo. ;  "  Rules 
fof  the  Understanding  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures," 
in  10190*;  ^*  Of  the  Education  of  a  Prince," 
in  4tQ..and  in  four  vols*  1  amo. ;  *^  Ecclesiastical 
Confeiicnccs,"  in*  two, vols.  4to.  consisting  of 
sixty-seven  dissextations  on  the  writers,  the 
councils,  and  the  discipline  of  the  first  ages 
of  the  church;  *'  A  Treatise. on  the  Principles 
of  the  Christian  Faith,''  in  three  vols*  lamo. ; 


"A  Collection  of  Letters  on  Piety  and  Morality,'* 
in  nine  vols.  lamo. :  together  with  a  vast 
number  of  religious  and  devotional  tracts,.  Con- 
troversial pieces,  resolutions  of  cases  of  con- 
science, &c.  for  the  titles  and  dates  of  which 
we  must  refer  to  Moreriy  and  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.—M. 

DUILLIUS,  C.  sumamed  Nepos,  the  first 
Roman  who  obtained  a  considerable  naval  vic- 
tory, was  consul  B.C.  z6o.  After  his  colleague 
Cn.  Com.  Scipio  had  been  taken  at  sea  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic  war,  he  pro^ 
cceded  with  a  new-built  Roman  fleet  to  Sicily 
in  quest  of  the  enemy.  Consoious  of  the  sup&« 
riority  of  the  Carthaginians  in  naval  skill,  ho 
employed  a  machine  invented  by  an  engineer^ 
called  the  ccrvuSf  or  crow,  by  means  of  which 
he  could  grapple  with  the  enemy's  vessels  ae 
they  approached,  and  thus  convert  the  combat 
into  a  sort  of  land-figh^  Through  the  aid  of 
this  contrivance  he  entirely  defeated  the  Punic 
fleet,  taking  eighty  ships  and  destroi^ng  thirteeiit 
with  ^,  grefit  number,  of  noen.  This  victory 
was  thought  so  important,  that  Duillius  waft 
received  at  Romo  with  the  greatest  applausc> 
and  enjoyed  a  triumph*  A  naval  column  waa 
erected  in  the  forum  to  perpetuate  the  errent, 
which  was  standing  in  rliny's  time,  and  was: 
found  again,  with  its  inscription,  in  1560*—^ 
Duillius  also,  either  obtained  from^jthe  people, 
qr  assumed,  the  distinction  of  being  accompaT- 
nied  with  torches  and  music  whenever  he  re* 
turned  by  night  from  an  entertainment,  as  long, 
as  he  lived.  Cicero  de  Seneet'   Liv).  Figrut.^-A* 

DUISBURG,  Peter  db,  an  ancient  pbro- 
nicler,  was  probaUy  a  n^frvY  of  the  town  of 
that  name  in  the  duchy  of '  Cleves* .  He -flou- 
rished towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  was  a  priest  .of  the.  Teutonic  order 
in  Prussia/  He.  wrote  in  Latin  a.Chconide  of . 
Prussia  from  1^26  to  1335,  which,  has  beisn 
continued  by  an  anonymous  Writer  to  1426.  It. 
was  translated  into  German  verse  by  tw6  bro- 
thers of  the  order. ,  The  leaxned  Hartknock 
gave  an  edition  of  the  qrigjtial  in  1679^  F^anif. 
4to.  illustrated  by  nineteen  di^ertatiops^  '^hich 
throw  great  light  upon  the  lu6toryx>f  JPxussia, 
Moreri.'^^A. 

bULClNUS,  a  bold  leader  of  a^  reUgioM 
sect  who  opposed  the  authority  of  the  ^cibirch  1 
of  Rpn^e  in  ^e.  fourteenth  century j,  was  a  . 
native  of  Novara,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan.     The  . 
original  founder  of  thia  sect,  who  are  sometimes 
called  by  the  name  of  the  sect  .of.  the  a))ostlQS> 
and  somptimcs  by  tha,t  of  Qulcintsts,  was  Gerard  - 
Sagarelli,  who  was  burnt  alive  for  his  horesy  at 
Farmaj  io  tlie  year  J  390. . .  Itj  is  not  easy,  to  aft- 
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eertain  what' were  their  distinguishing  tenets. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  not  only  dis* 
avowed  the  authority,  but  in  several  points 
departed  from  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  were  the  forerunners  of  those  se- 
paratists from  the  papal  communion,  who  af- 
terwards became  numerous  in  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont  and  the  Southern  parts  of  France. 
**  What  they  principally  aimed  at,"  says  Mo- 
afaeim,  ^  was  to  intr«>duce  among  Christians 
the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  times,  and  more 
est>ecially  the  manner  of  life  that  was  observed 
by  the  apostles."  But  they  appear  to  have 
mingled  much  fanaticism  with  their  zeal  for 
refiDrmation,'  and  .to  have  confided  in  visionary 
pis^dictioos  of  theiv  founder,  promising  the  im- 
inc4iate  downfal  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
the  estabUshmenfi  of  their  purer  system  on  its 
ruins.  >  Upbn  the  cruel  death  of  Sagarelli, 
I>iiicimis  became  the  head  of  his  followers, 
and. not  only  publicly  professed  his  opinions, 
and  'maintained  the  speedy  accomplishment  of 
htr  predictions^  but  took  up  arms  to  defend 
hixneeif  apd  fellow^ b^vers  against  their  per- 
secutors. The  coiksec^uence  was,  a  dreadful 
struggle  for  more  chsui  two  years,  betw(!er>the 
Dukuusta  and  the  supporters  of  the  papal  in- 
terests, which  terminated  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  former,  and  the  capture  of  their  leader, 
after  he  had  signsdrsed  his  courage  and  intre- 
pidity in  several  obstinate  and  bloody  battles. 
He  was  put  to  death  at  Veroelli,  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner,  in  the  year  1307.  The  tra- 
gical end  of  Dulcinus  was  not  imttiediatjely 
followed  by  the  entire  extirpation  of  his  sect, 
of  which  ther^^\«ere  some  remains  in  France, 
in  Gemdany,  and  in  t)ther  countries,  lintil  the 
bttgimring  of  the  fifteenth  century.  M9r€ru 
Mffsh.  Hist.  £4^1.  Sac,  xki.'^Vi' 

DULLAEaiT,  Hctman,  a  Dutch  painter 
b£  msrit^  was  born  in  1636  at  Rotterdam, 
whore  his  father  twas  a  picture-merchant.  He 
early  displayed  a  lively  genius,  and  made  a  pro- 
ficiency in  languages  and  the  sciences,  but  his 
peculiar  turn  was  to  painting.  His  father  sent 
him  to  the  school  of  Rembrandt,  and  he  caught 
the  maimer  and"  style  of  his  master  so  happily, 
chat  theirs  works  are  scarcely  distinguishable. 
Pullaert  painted  vrith  a  free*  and  bold  peiicil, 
and  in  an.  admirable  tone  of  colouring  5  but  the 
^dicatcstate  of  his  health  would  not  allow  him 
to  apj^cloiely,  whence  his  pieces  are  rare.'-  Orie 
of  the  f^egt  is  a  hermit  on  his  knees/  iri  ReVn- 
brandt's  best  niam^er.  He  amused  himself  with 
music  and  poetry,  iil  both  of  which  he^s^elled; 
He  died  'at  1684.      Mofiri.    PitkingfoiCs  Dki. 


DUMAS,  HitART,    a  French  eccleslastifc 

and  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  seventeenth 
and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At 
though  we  are  not  furnished  with  any  particu* 
lars  respecting  his  life  and  character,  he  j^ 
entitled  to  this  brief  notice  on  account  of  hi^ 
being  the  author  of  a  well-written  "  History 
of  the  five  Propositions  of  Jahsenius,"  publish^ 
cd  in  1702,  in  three  volumes  i2mo.  Thi^ 
work  has  beeri  by  some  attributed  td  the  cele- 
brated father  Tellier ;  but  is  disti^ng\iished  by 
greater  temper  and  moderation  than  are  dis- 
played in  any  known  writings  of  that  Jesjuit. 
Abbe  Dumas  was  also  the  author  of  a  transhr 
tton  of  Thomas  i  Kempis's  treatise  **  On  the 
Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ/'  and  othfer  pieces,  lii 
less  estimation  than  his  History.  Nguv.  Dtcf. 
Hist.—M,  ■ 

DUMONT,  John,  baron  of  Carlesdrpon^  an 
historical  and  |)olitical  writer,  after  serving  sonic 
time  in  France,  becatne  a  refugee  in  HolIand(^ 
and  was  made  historiographer  to  his  Imperial 
majesty.  He  died  about  1726.  His  princip^ 
works  are :  *•  Memoires  Politiques  pour  servir 
a  rintelligence  de  la  Paix  de  Ryswick,"  four 
vols.  i2mo.  1699:  "Voyages  en  France^  eil 
Italie,  en  Allemagne,  en  Make,  &  en  Turqule,** 
four  vols.  lamo.  1699:  "  Corps  universel  dip^i. 
lomatique  du  Droit  des  Gens,"  eight  vols,  folio^ 
1726  ;  this  contains  ill  the  treaties  of  alliance^ 
peace,  and  commerce,  from  the  peace  of  Mun- 
ster  to  1709:  **  Lettres  Historiques,  depuis 
Janvier,  1652,  jttsqn'fen  17 10."  He  published 
several  other  collections  and'compilalions.  His 
own  style  is  flat  and  incorrect,  but  his  works 
contain*  useful  matter.     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. — A% 

DUNBAR,  William,  an  early  Scottish 
poet  of  considerable  merit,  was  born,  probably 
about  1465,  at  Salton  in  East  Lothian.  He 
seems  to  have  travelled  in  his  youth  in  the 
quality  of  a  predchipg  frbr  of  tne  franciscan 
order.  He  returned  to  Scotland  about  1490, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  i  poet ;  but  whe- 
ther or  no  he  obtained  anv  benefice,  or  in  what 
manner  he  passed  his  lire,  we  do  not  learn. 
He  died  about  1530.  Dunbar  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  pieces,  serious  and  comic,  in  which  he 
displayed  facility  of  invention  and  great  force 
and  richness  of  description.  One  "of  his  prIn-» 
cipal  poems  is  the  "  Thistle  and  Rose^** 
a  kind  of  vision,  the  subject  of  which  is'  the 
marriage  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland  with  Mar- 
garet daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  *  It 
abounds  m'  gay  and  rich  imagery.  The 
♦*  Golden  Tergc''  is  a  m6ral  allcgo.  y,  in  which 
the  shield  of  reason  is  employed  to  resist  the 
attacks  -of  the  amorous  passion.     Another  oC 
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kU  longer  pieces  is  the  *^  Daunce,*'  which  is  a 
'vHion  of  heaven  and  hell  in  a  comic  style  of 
painting.  There  are  many  more,  printed  in 
the  collection  of  ancient  Scottish  po«ms  by  sir 
David  Dalrymple,  1770.  Dunbar  seems  to 
have  derived  his  poetic  taste  from  the  works  of 
Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Lydgate,  but  he  has  im- 
proved upon  the  manner  of  these  masters.  His 
language  is  the  Scotch  dialect  of  thofte  times, 
which  differed  little  from  the  English.  JBiog^ 
Britan. — A. 

DUNCAN,  Martin,  a  native  bf  Kempen 
in  the  diocese  of  Cologne,  was  bom  in  the  year 
1505.  He  was  educated  in  the  university  of 
Uouvain,  where  he  acquired  no  small  reputation 
as  a  divincy  and  as  an  able  defender  of  the 
catholic  faith  against  the  Protestants.  After 
entering  into  orders  he  obtained  a  benefice  in 
Holland,  where  he  spent  his  life  in  zealous 
labours  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  religion 
which  he  professed ;  and,  according  to  catholic 
writers,  was  successful  in  bringing  back  great 
numbers,  particularly  from  amons;  the  Anabap- 
tists, into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  When  tbc 
protestant  party  became  triumphant  in  that 
country,  he  is  said  to  have  sufiered  much  from 
their  persecutions;  but  his  zeal  and  courage 
continued  unabated  until  his  death  at  Amers- 
fort,  in  1590,  when  he  was  eighty-five  years 
old.  He  was  the  author  of  difierent  works, 
entitled  "  Dc  vera  Christi  Ecdesia  ;"  "  Dc 
Sacrif^cio  Missse ',"  **  De  piarum  &  impiarum 
Imaginum  Differentia  &  CultUy  &c.''  Moreri, 
JNotiv.  Diet.  Hist* — M. 

DUNCAN9  Makk,  a  cdebrated  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was.  a 
Scotchman  bv  birth,  and  bred  to  the  medical 
jnrofession.  He  apoeara  to  have  early  left  his 
native  country  for  uie  sake  of  improving  him- 
self by  foreign  traxel,  when  coming  to  Saumur 
In  Aniou,  he  was  induced  to  settle  there  as 
physijcun,,  and  married  a  lady  of  a  good  family 
in  that  place*  The  reputation  wUch  he  ac- 
quired by  his  medical  skill  was  so  great,  that 
king  James  I-  of  England  wished  to  have  him 
placed  near  his  person,  in  the  capacity  of  phy- 
^cian  m  osdinary;  and  for  that  purpose  sent 
him  the  patent  ot  die  office^  His  wife,  how- 
ever, being  aveise  to  quitting  her  country  and 
family  connections,  he  sacri£:ed  die  flattering 
prospects  which  hijs  settlement  in  England  pro- 
mised, and  determined  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  at  Saumur.  He  was  not  only  emi- 
nent for  nia  myrdical  skillj^  hut  also  for  his  profir- 
ciency  ixiphilbsophy,  the  mathematics,  and  di- 
vinity, llie  proofs  which  he  exhibited  of  his. 
a^biutics  occasioned  his  being  appointed  to  t^ 


professorship  of  philosophy  in  the  college  of 
Saumur,  whither  his  fame  in  thas  line  bixM^t 
numerous  scholars  from  different  parts  of  £u* 
rope,  to  study  under  his  instructions.     After 
some  time  he  quitted  his  professorship,  and  was 
made  principal  of  the  college.     He  died  in  the 
year  1640,  lamented  by  persons  of  all  ranks,, 
Catholics  sts  well  as  Protestants,  and  leaviilg^ 
behind  him  a  well-established  character,  not 
only  for  eminence  in  the  public  departments 
which  he  filled,  but  for  probity  and  exemplari- 
ness  of  manners.     He  was  the  author  of  *^  An 
Abridraient  of  Logic,^'  and  soikie  other  works, 
with  the  subjects  of  which  we  are  unacquainted- 
He  also  took  an  active  part  in  exposing  the 
scandalous  proceedings  relative  to  the  pretended 
possession  of  the  ursuline  nuns  ,of  Loudon,  ta 
which  Urban  Grandier  fell  a  sacrifice,  under 
the  absurd  charges  of  magic  and  witchcrafts. 
Dr.  Duncan  personally  examined  those  nuns, 
and  afforded  satisfactory  evidence  that  ^leir 
possession  was  a  gross  imposture.     And  he 
printed  observations  on  the  subject,  vAidi  not 
only  tended  to  expose  the  proceedings  to  ridi-^ 
cule,  but  indirecdy  reflected  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  judges.     For  the  commendable  spirit 
which  he  discovered  in  these  obsenniaons  he 
would  have  drawn  on  his  head  die  severe  re- 
venge  of  M.  de  Laubardemont,  master  of  the 
requests,  who  presided  over  the  commission  for 
the  trial  of  Grandier,  had  he  not  been  pcotected 
from  his  resentment  by  the  powerful  mfluence 
of  the  marshal  de  Breze,  to  whose  lady  he  was 
physician.     Ba^.     Moreri.,     Se/ect  CelUction  (^ 
sinruUr  and  interesting  Historiu,  vai.  L — M.   . 

DUNCAN,  Wjluam,  a  learned  Scotch 
professor  of  philosophy,,  was  boiaat  Aberdeen 
m  the  year  1717-  His  gicamnatical  educarion 
he  received,  partly  in  die  puUic  granunar-schooL 
in  his  native  town,  and  pacdy  at  Foveran,  un- 
der the  care  of  Mr.  Ge<xge  r  orbes,  a  masoer  oC 
considerable  reputation.  In.  the  yeac  17^  he 
entered  a  pupil  at  she  Marischal  ceUcge  oF 
Aberdeen,  and  particularly  applied  himself  ta 
the  study  of  the  Greek  language  under  the  in-« 
structions  of  the  celebrated  professor  Db.  Thos.. 
Blackwell.  In  the  year  17J7>  having  gone 
through  the  ordinary  course  of  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  which  continues  for  three  years,, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  Mr. 
Duncan  appears  to  have  been  originally  design* 
cd  for  the  office  of  the  christian  ministry,  and 
with  a  view  to  qualify  himself  for  is  fended, 
during  two  winters,  the  l^tures  of  the  theolo-^ 
ffical  professoirs  at  Aberdeen,  Finding  himself,. 
however»  disincliped  to  undertake  the  elerical 
pcofessio0t  he  left  the  university  in^the  yeas 
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17399  ahd  remoyed  to  London,  where  for  seve- 
Tad  years  he  was  chiefly  employed  in  different 
literary  undertakings.  Befides  several  worksi 
and  translations  from  the  French,  which  were 
published  without  his  name,  the  subjects  and 
number  of  which  cannot  be  now  ascertained, 
there  is  giOod  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  a 
considerable  share  in  that  translation  of  Uorafce 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  Watson.  But 
his  principal  claims  to  literary  reputation  are 
founded  on  other  productions,  which  we  shall 
notice  according  to  the  order  of  their  appear- 
ance. The  first  is  a  well^xecuted  translation 
of  those  select  orations  of  Cicero  which  occur 
in  the  common  Dauphin  edition,  accompanied 
with  short  but  judicious  explanatory  notes. 
This  work  has  undergone  several  impressions, 
and  is  generally  used  in  those  seminaries  in 
which  scholars  are  permitted  to  avail  themselves 
of  translations  of  classical  authors.  Another 
work  which  has  deservedly  met  with  a  favoura- 
ble reception  in  the  world,  is  "  The  Elements 
of  Logic,*'  originally  written  to  form  a  part 
of  Dodsley's  Preceptor,  published  in  1748.-* 
These  elements  are  drawn  up  with  that  judg- 
ment, perspicuity,  and  conciseness,  that  justly 
entitle  them  to  be  recommended  as  one  of  the 
best  introductions  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  the  mathematics  in  the  bngiis'i,  or  perhaps 
any  other,  language.  In  the  vear  1752  they 
were  published  in  a  separate  U}rrn ;  and  since 
that  time  have  become  much  used  in  our  uni« 
versities,  and  in  other  seminaries  of  education. 
The  last  production  of  Mr.  Duncan  which  we 
have  to  notice  is  a  translation  of  ^*  Caesar's  Com* 
mentaries,'*  which  was  first  published  in  1752, 
in  one  volume  folio,  adorned  with  a  variety  of 
beautiful  illustrative  engravings  i  and  has  since 
appeared  in  8vo.  for  the  use  of  common  readers. 
As  a  faithful  and  elegant  version,  in  which  much 
of  the  spirit  of  the  original  is  happily  preserved, 
it  is  entitled  to  a  considerable  snare  of  praise  j 
and  it  is  rendered  still  more  valuable  by  a  learn- 
ed, curious,  and  instructive  discourse  prefixed 
to  it,  concerning  the  Roman  art  of  war.  In 
the  same  year  Mr.  Duncan  was  appointed  by 
the  king  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Maris* 
chal  college,  Aberdeen,  and  entered  on  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  in  the  year  following.  Tliere 
were  three  professors  of  philosophy  in  the  Ma* 
rischal  college,  to  each  of  whom  was  assigned  a 
separate  branch  of  the  philosophical  course. 
The  department  of  morals  and  logic  would  have 
been  most  agreeable  to  Mr.  Duncan;  but  as 
that  hs^l  been  already  fixed  upon  by  Dr.  Gerard> 
who  had  a  priority  of  choice,  our  professor  was 
sppointed  to  the  course  of  natural  and  ezperi* 


mental  philosophy.  In  that  department  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence  and  accu* 
racy,  notwithstanding  that,  from  the  studious 
and  sedentary  life-  which  he  had  led  for  many 
years,  his  constitution  was  much  enfeebled, 
and  he  was  frequently  subject  to  a  depression  of 
spirits.  Owing  to  his  mcreasing  infirmities, 
and  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  he  was  pre* 
vented  from  completing  some  works  which  he 
had  undertaken,  or  which  he  was  urged  to 
undertake ;  among  which  was  a  new  translation 
of  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  the  continuation  .of 
Dr.  Blackwell's  Court  of  Augustus,  lie  died 
in  1760,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Duncan's  learning  was  very  respectable^ 
his  abilities  solid  rather  than  shining,  and  his 
taste  correct  and  judicious.  His  temper  was 
social,  his  manners  easy  and  agreeable,  and  hia 
coaversation  entertaining  and  livelv.  His  moral 
conduct  was  irreproachable,  and  ne  was  exem-. 
plary  in  the  discharge  of  religious  duties,  parti- 
cularly in  his  attendance  on  public  worship. 
Soon  after  his  settlement  in  his  professorship 
he  was  chosen  an  elder  of  the  consistory  or 
church  session  of  .xberdeen,  and  continued  in 
that  office  until  his  death.     Biog,  Britan* — M. 

DUNCOMBE, William,  an  ingenious  Mrrit- 
er,  was  the  son  of  a  Hertfordshire  gentleman* 
and  was  bom  in  London  in  1690.  After  a 
school  education,  he  was  entered  at  sixteen  as  ^ 
clerk  in  the  navy*office.  He  had»  however, 
acquired  a  taste  for  literature,  and  made  his 
first  appearance  in  a  translation  of  an>  Ode  of 
Horace,  printed  in  the  Wit's  Horace.  He 
next  published  separately  a  version  of  the 
"  Carmen  Seculare,  which  was  soon  followed 
by  one  of  **  Racine's  Athaliab."  In  1725  he 
quitted  the  navy-office,  and  thenceforth  devoted 
himself  to  a  life  of  literary  leisure  and  domestic 
friendship.  He  married  in  1726  the  ..sister  of 
Mr.  Hughes,  the  poet,  of  whose  works  Ke  after* 
wards  became  the  editor.  It  b  needless  to 
particularise  all  the  pieces  written- by  Mr.  Dun- 
combe,  consisting  pf  letters,  essays,  translations, 
&c.  printed  in  the  public  papers  and  other  col- 
lections, or  separately.  One  of  his  principal 
performances  was  the  tragedy  of  ^^Lucius  Junius 
JBrutus,"  chiefljr  taken  from  Voltaire,  but  with 
material  alterations.  It  was  acted  in  1734,  but 
with  no  great  success,  the  stage  being  at  that 
time  very  indiilerently  provided  with  performers. 
It  is  accounted  somewhat  declamatory,  but  by 
no  means  void  of  the  true  tragic  spirit.  In 
17 C7  and  1759  he  published,  with  tlie  assistance 
of  his  son^  an  entire  version  of  Horace,with  notes, 
in  two  volumes:  of  this,  an  improved  edition 
appeared  in  four  volumes  1 2mo.  1 764.    After  ^ 
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long  life  calmly  spent  in  virtuous  and  innocent 
pursuits,  and  in  friendly  communication  with 
some  of  the  most  respectable  characters^  among 
whom  were  archbishop  Herring  and  the  earl  of 
Corke,  he  died  in  1769.       Biog,  Britan>^~»A^ 

DUNCOMBE,  JoHH,  only  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  1729.  He  was  entered  of 
Bene't  or  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  in 
1745,  and  distinguished  himself  by  regularity 
of  conduct  and  proficiency  in  polite  literature. 
He  became  fellow  of  his  college,  and  after- 
wards took  orders,  and  obtained  a  rectory  in  the 
city  of  Canterbury.  He  married  in  1761,  and 
was  soon  after  put  into  the  commission  for  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Kent,  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  discharged  with  great  ability. 
In  1766  he  obtained  a  preachership  in  the  cai 
thedral  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1770  was  ap* 
pointed  master  of  St.  John's  hospital  in  that 
city,  and  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  Harbledow.  He 
afterwards  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Heme  near  Canterbury.  Thus  placed  in  easy 
circumstances  and  a  respectable  station  in  life, 
he  devoted  his  time  to  the  duties  of  friendship 
and  society,  employing  his  leisure  from  public 
serrices  in  the  pursuits  of  elegant  literature* 
He  wrote  a  very  considerable  number  of  poems, 
which  have  appeared  in  various  collections,  as 
those  of  Dodsley,  Pearch,  and  Nichols  $  and 
several  in  a  separate  form.  Of  these,  one  of 
the  best  known  is  "  The  Feminead,"  a  com- 
memoration of  female  excellence.  Their  ge- 
neral character  is  ease  and  elegance,  with  a 
sprightly  vein  of  humour  when  the  subject 
eaiied  it  forth.  He  wrote  also  a  variety  of 
prose  essays  in  periodical  works.  His  shafd 
with  his  father  in  the  translation  of  Horace  has 
been  already  mentioned.  He  published  throe 
sermons^  and  some  antiquarian  papers  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Topographica.  He  also  edited 
various  works  •,  of  which  were  "  The  Corre- 
spondence of  John  Hughes,  Esq. ;"  "  The  Earl 
of  Corke's  Letters  from  Italy ;"  and  "  Arch- 
bishop Herring's  Letters."  He  closed  an  useful 
and  benevolent  life  in  1785.  Biog.  Britan^-^A* 

DUNOIS,  John  d'Orleans,  count  of,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  France,  born  in  1403,  was 
natural  son  to  Lewis  duke  of  Orleans,  second 
son  of  Charles  V.  who  was  assassinated  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  He  early  displayed  the 
vigour  of  his  character;  and  the  duchess  of 
Orleans  declared  that  he  alone  of  the  sons  of 
the  duke  was  capable  of  avenging  his  death; 
When  France  was  almost  reduced  to  the ^itt 
of  a  conquest  by  England^  1^  began  to  change 
Its  fortune  by  a  victory  iri  1427,  of  which 'the 
consequence  was  raising  the  siege  of  Montargis* 


He  after^ii^ards  threw  himself  into  Orkani, 
which  city  he  defended  with  great  resolution:; 
till  it  was  so  closely  pressed  by  the  duke  cf 
Bedford,  that  he  thought  of  setting  it  on  fire 
and  making  way  through  the  enemy.  At  thi$ 
junauie  appeared  Joan  of  Arc  (see  her  life),  by 
whose  means  the  siege  was  raised.  DunM 
directed  with  prudence  the  enthusiasm^  she  felt 
and  inspired,  and  after  her  unhap^  fate  be 
rendered  the  mo^  honourable  testimony  to  her 
memory.  He  gained  vartops  advantages  oyer 
the  English,  and  contributed  to,  the  reduction  of 
Paris.  He  had  borne  the  name  of  the  Bastard 
tf  Orleans  till  1439,  when  the  duke  his  buother 
gave  him  the  county  of  Dunois^  He  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  sent  by  the  king  (Charles . 
VIL)  to  terminate  the  schism  of  the  popedom 
occasioned  by  the  election  of  feilx,  in  opposi* 
tion  to  Nicholas  V.  On  his  return  he  took 
Mans  from  the  English  \  and  being  made  lieu- 
tenant-general, recovered  from  them  in  1449 
and  1450  all  the  principal  towns  of  Normandy. 
In  the  ensuin?  year  he  had  the  like  success  in 
Guienne.  Charles  testified  his  sense  of  the 
high  obligations  under  which  he  had  laid  the 
crown  of  France,  by  giving  him  the  glorious 
title  oi  Ristorer  of  his  Ccuniiji  legitimating  him| 
^nd  bestowing  upon  him  the  county  of  Lotigue* 
ville  and  other  lands,  and  the  office  of  great- 
chamberlain.  In  the  succeeding  reign  of  Lewis 
XL  Dunois  joined  that  insurrection  called  the 
league  for  the  public  good,  and  was  aftefwardi 
placed  at  the  head  of  thirty-six  notables^  ap- 
pointed to  reform  the  state.  He  died  In  14681 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Notre  l^me 
de  Cleri.  Moreru  Millo^  Elem^ns  de  f  Hist. 
d$  France. — A. 

'  DUNS,  JoHK,  commonly  called  Duns  Seeffts^ 
a  celebrated  scholastic  divine,  who  flourished 
tovirards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  most 
probably  born  at  Dunstance,  near  Alnwick,  in 
Northumberland.  When  he  was  very  youngs 
he  was  admitted  into  an  institution  belonging 
tti  the  franciscan  friars  at  Newcastle  \  whence 
|ie  Was  sent  by  them  to  MertoH  CQllege,  Ox- 
fard,  •  In  that  seminary,  of  which  he  was  a&> 
terwards  made  a  fellow,  he  applied  himself  with 
uncommon  diligence  to  his  studies,  and  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  for  his  prpficiency  in 
^scholastic  theology,  civil  and  canon  law,  logics 
metaphysics,  and  the  different  branches  of  ma- 
thematical learning.  About  the  year  ijor  he 
was  appointed  to  the  divinity  chair  in' the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford ',  and)  by  the  fame  of  his 
great  learning  and  talents,  attracted  prodigious 
cr^^ds  of  scholars  from  all  paris  to  attend  bis 
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Icttiires.     About  the  year  1304  he  was  sent  by 
his  superiors  to  Paris,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  highest  honours  in  the  university  of  that 
city,  and  appointed  professor  and  regent  in  the 
theological  school.     In  that  situation  he  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  by  his  grea^t  acuteness 
in  disputation,  that  he  acquired  the  title  of  the 
fHdst  subtle  doctor.     His  subtlety,  however,  was 
chiefly' displayed  in  the  invention  and  support 
of  chimerical    abstractions,    puzzling    renne- 
niertts,    and   embarrassing   distinctions,  which 
contributed  more*  to  bewilder  and  confound  an 
opponent,  than  to  solve  difficult  and  perplexed 
questions^  and  elicit  truth.    Hence  his  learning 
ahd  talents  were  rendered'  not  only  useless  in 
their  application,  but  in  a  considerable  degree 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  sound  sense  and  va- 
luable knowledge.     At  first  Duns^  Scotus  was  a 
follower   of  Thomas   Aquinas;    but   differing 
from  his  master  on  the  subject  of  divine  grace, 
he  formed  a  distinct  sect,  which  soon  became 
numerous,  particularly  among  the  members  of 
the  t)rder  to  whith  he  belonged.  .  By  this  Repa- 
ration the  'catholttc  ^choolmen  fcecame  classed 
uttder  the  denominations    of   Thomist^   and 
ScotistB,  who  maintained  the  opinions  of  their 
TcspeetlvthiesWb  with  wonderful  ardour  and  vi- 
nilence  of  donti^versy.     The  quarrels  to  which 
their  diritrencei  gave  rise  produced  un^peatabld  • 
confusjcMij 'in  *the  theological  world  for  some  ' 
eenturtes;  and 'have  not  entirely  subsided' to  this; 
day.    Qhit  of  the*  distinguishing  tei^et^  of  which"" 
Dthis  Sfcotus  was  a  strenuous- ad Voc^ei'  ^f  ^ot 
the -first  proppuftder,  was- that  of  thfe  immacu- 
late conceptibh  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  which  the  ' 
Dominicans,   and  the^  other  iidherdms  to  the 
school  of  Aquinas,  contested  with  as  much  heat 
aiid"bitterncss  as- tht*y  ever  displayed  against  the 
nrpst 'obnoxious  hereticai  dogma;  :  liie  Prah-' 
cij^cans,  on  the  Contrary*,  and  the  ether  Scotists,  ' 
supported' ^hat  doctfine  with  et^ual*  warmth  and  " 
unchristian;  animosity  tow:ard$  their  opponents. 
lA'the  year  136B  'Duns  Scotus  wasr  sent  by  the  . 
head  of  hi5  ordeir  to  teach" the^gy  at  Cologne  ;  * 
at  which  city  hfe  was  received  with  the  most  so- 
lemn pomp  and*  hfgh*-raise^  expectations.     He  ' 
dfd^itot,  howfever,'  live  to  graftify  these  expecta- 
tions, being  cut  ofH'Vnpst  probably'  by  a  stfoke 
of  apoplexy,  according  to  some  writers  in  the 
forty-third,  but  according  to  others  in  the  thirty- 
fourth,  year  of  his  age.     Of  the  exact  time  of 
hfs  bnth,  and  of  his  death,  np  information  can 
be  obtained.    Paul  Jbvius  and  srome  other  writ- 
ers relate  a  shocking  tale  C9ncerriing  hiin  :  that 
he  was  buried  while  in  a  swoon,  ahd  died  mi- 
serably, after  having=  recovered  ftrength  suffi- 
cient to  turn  iiijnself  in  his.  grave.    But  the  best 


.  historians  consider  this  account  to  be  fabiilotrs. 
He  left  behind  him  numerous  works,  some  on 
subjects  in  dialectics,  but  the  greater  part  in 
scholastic  theology ;  for  the  subjects  of  which 
we  must  refer  to  the  first  two  of  our  subjoined 
authorities-.  Many  of  them  were  printed  sepa- 
rately, at  different  periods ;  but  the  most  com- 
plete collection  of  the  whole,  together  with  the 
life  of  the  author,  was  published  by  Lucas  Wad- 
dingus,  at  Lyons,  in  1639,  in  twelve  volumes 
folio.  Ca'vis  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  IL  sub  Site,  Wich-^ 
lev,  Du  Pin.  Mosh.  Hist.  Etcl,  Stec.  iciv. 
P.  Jovii  Ulogia  fir,  lit,  Illust,  vol.  //.  Mo^ 
reri,     Enfield! s  Hist.  Phil,  vol,  //.— -M. 

DUNS  TAN,  a  saint  in  the  Romish  calendar, 
and  archbishop  of  Canterburv  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Glastonoury  in  Somerset- 
shire, in  the  year  925.  He  was  the  nephew  of 
Athelm  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  took 
care  to  have  him  educated  in  the  best  literature 
and  accon^pKshments  of  his  time ;  and,  when 
he  hid  finished  his  studies,  recommended  him 
to  the  patronage  of  king  Athelstan,  by  whpm 
he  Was  sient  for  to  eourt.  By  his  address,  and 
the  influen6<p  of  his  .uncle,  he  obtained  such  fa- 
vour with  the' king,  that  he  presented  him  with 
some  lands  near  Ulastonbury,  where  he  spent 
some  years  in  retirement  ^  and,  in  the  reign  of 
Edmund,  the  successor  of  Athelstan,  Mras  made 
abbot  of  a  monastery '^rtiich- that  prince  founded 
in  that  place.  In  tnc  reign  of  Edred,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Edmuh'd,  Dunstan's  interest  at  court 
considerably  increased,  until  he  became  prime- 
minister,  favourite,  and  father- confessor  to  the 
king,  who,  to  gratify  him,  undertook  the  re- 
building of  Glastonbury  church  and  monastery 
in  a  very  sumptuous  and  magnificent  style.  In 
the  mean  while  Dunstan,  who  was  a  true  monk 
in  spirit  as '  well  as  intrigue,  left  no  measures 
untried  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  frater- 
nity; and,  cy  his  credit  with  the  king,  pro- 
cured the  appointment  of  several  of  that  order 
to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  secular  clergy.  This  conduct  exposed  him 
to  the  resentment  of  that  body,  in  which  they 
were  joined  by  many  of  the  courtiers,  who  were 
provoked  by  the  haughty  and  overbearing  de- 
meanour which  he  assumed.  The  king's 
countenance,  however,  supported  his  favourite 
against  the  effects  of  their  enmity ;  and  the  idle 
tales  of  the  monks  obtained  for  him,  among  the 
credulous  populace,  the  reputation  of  a  great 
saint,  who'was  frequently  favoured  with  di- 
vine revelations.  In  these  circumstances,  when 
the  ecclesiastical  patronage  in  the  kingdom  was 
wholly  in  his  power,  the  king  unexpectedly 
died,  and  Dunstan's  ambition  met  with  a  severe 
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disappointment.  On  the  accession  of  Edwy, 
his  council  determined  to  reverse  what  had  been 
done  in  favour  of  the  monks,  who  filled  the 
kingdom  with  the  bitterest  invectives,  and  ex- 
cited in  the  populace  an  apprehension  that  reli- 
gion was  in  danger.  Whetlier  Dunstan  was 
the  prime  mover  of  these  complaints  is  not  now 
apparent  -,  but  they  were  made  the  subject  of  a 
charge  against  him,  and  he  was  banished  the 
kingdom.  He  retired  to  a  monastery  in  Flan- 
ders ;  where  he  availed  himself  of  the  influence 
of  the  monks  over  the  minds  of  the  English 
populace,  and  the  general  opinion  of  his  great 
sanctity,  to  e^ccite  insurrections  against  the  go- 
vernment of  Edwy.  Instigated  by  their  in- 
trigues, and  the  representations  which  they 
propagated  against  the  moral  and  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  kiibg,  great  numbers  of  malcon- 
tents collected  tojgether,  of  whom  Edgar,  the 
king's  brothet,  who  maintained  a  close  connec-. 
tion  with  Dunstan,  was  declared  the  head  and 
protector^  By  their  means  Edgar  was  soon  en- 
abled to  conquer  the  greatest  part  of  England 
north  of  the  Thames^  andoa  the  death  of  £d- 
^y,  which  took  place  in  a  short  time  after- 
wards, to  become  master*  of  the  whole  of  his 
dominions.  No  sooner  was  Edgar  in  possession 
of  kingly  power,  than  he  recalled  Dunstan  to  ^ 
England,  and  promoted.him  to  the  see  of  Wor- 
cester. Some  time  afterwards  he  invested  him 
^ith  the  management  of  the  bishopric  of  Lon- : 
don ;  and  upon  a  vacancy  taking  place  in  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury,  about  the  year 
9S99  procured  his  election  to  that  dignity.  As, . 
however,  there  were  circumstances  attending 
his  election  which  rendered  ,it  not  perfectly  ca- 
nonical, Dunstan  was  sent  to  Rome,  to  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  pope  to  his  appointment, . 
and  to  be  invested  there  with  the  pall.  The 
pope,  who  was  fully  apprised  of  his  influence  . 
9t  the  court  of  Eagar,  and  satisfied  with  the 
proofs  which  he  had  given  of  his  devotion  to . 
the  interests  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  his . 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  monks,  readily  con- . 
firmed  his  electipn,  and  constituted  him  at  the 
same  time  his  legate  in  England,  with  a  very 
extensive  authority.  Armed  with  this  power, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  the 
king  committed  to  him.  and  his  chosen  friends 
the  management  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  afiairs  . 
of  England,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  give  to  the 
Romish  see  an  authority  and  jurisdiction  of 
which  the  English  clergy  had  been  before  in  a 
considerable  degree  independent.  The  mea-  . 
sures  to  which  he  had  recourse  for  this  purpose 
were,  his  former  practice  of  placing  monks 
in  the  vacant  ecclesiastical  benefices,   in  the 


room  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  the  ejectioo  of 
many  of  the  latter  from  their  livings^  in  order 
that  he  might  bestow  them  on  his  tried  adher* 
cnts.     Among  his  pretences  for  these  measures 
he  alleged  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  secul^ir 
clergy,  of  which  there  was  too  much  reason 
for  complaint,  and  the  opportunity  that  would 
be  afforded  of  introducing  a  reformation  into 
the  church,  by  placing  it  under  the  government 
of  men  who  by  their  profession  were  solely  de- 
voted to  objects  of  spiritual  concern.     But  one 
principal  motive  which  influenced  him  was^  that 
of  rendering  the  papal  power  paramount  and 
absolute  in  the  English  church ;  for  it  should 
be  mentioned  that,  at  this  period,  the  English 
clergy  had  not  yielded  implicit  submission  to 
the.  pretended  successors  of  St.  Peter.    They, 
p^articularly  refused  to  comply  with  tlie  decrees ; 
of  the  popes,   which  enjoined   on  the   clergy 
the  law  of  celibacy.    By  depriving  them,  thcris- 
fore,   of  their  benefices,   and  by  substituting 
monks  in  their  room,  Dunstan  took  the  .most 
effectual  steps  to  lessen  their  influence  with  the 
people,  and  to  bind  the  ecclesiastical  estahlish* 
ment  of  tliis  country  to  the  papal  footstool. 
In  these  measures  he  was  active  and  perse*; 
vering,  and,  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
crown,    in    a    great    measure  conquered  the 
struggles  which  had  long  been  maintained  in  this 
country,  against  papal  domination,  and^gave  to^ 
monkery  a  power  and  uifluence,  of  wtiich  the; 
baneful  effects  were  felt  in  England  until  the., 
era  of  the  Reformation.    For  tliese  services  the  i 
church  of  Rome  and  the  monks  have  been  un- . 
bounded  in  the  commendations  which  they  have  [ 
bestowed  upon  Dunstan ;   and  they  have  in- ; 
vented  tales  of  numerous  miracles  said  to  have . 
been  wrought  by  him,  or  in  his  favour,  in  cider 
to  raise  tlie  opinion  of  the  excellence  and  sancr . 
tity  of  his  character.    Dunstan  maintained  his 
interest  at  court  during  the  whole  of  the  reign . 
of  Edgar ;  and  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  in 
the  year  975,  by  his  influence  rais^  his  son 
Edward  to  the  j^rone,  in  opposition  to  the  ^ 
wishes  of  many  of  the  nobles,  who  were  in- 
clined to  choose  his  son  Ethelred.  .  As  Edward  ^ 
was  in  his  minority,  Dunstan  assumed  to  hioH 
self  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  and  domi* 
neered  with  uncontrolled  authority  in  church 
and  state,  until  the  murder  of  the  king,  in  the 
year  979.    On  that  event,  Ethelred,  who  was  ] 
the  only  prince  of  the  royal  family,  was  caUed 
to  the  throne,  and  crowned  by  the  hands  of 
our  prelate.    Under  the  reign  of  this  prince, 
Dunstan  appears  to  have  enjoyed  little  credit 
or  influence ;  and  he  is  reported  to  have  been 
so  much  mortified  by  the  contempt  ia  which 
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%U  thfcateningft  of  divine  vengeance  were  held 
by  the  king,  in  the  instance  of  a  dispute  re- 
specting the  privileges  of  the  church,  that  he 
retired  to  his  archbishopric,  where  he  died  of 
grief  and  vQxation  in  tlie  year  988.  We  have 
entered  into  this  detail  of  his  life  on  account  of 
the  connection  which  it  holds  with  the  civil  and 
eccL'sIastical  history  of  this  country,  which 
would  have  rendered  it  improper  to  exclude  his 
name  from  our  biographical  list,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  more  disringuished  by  his 
ambitious  spirit  and  gloomy  superstition  than 
by  his  splend'd  talents  or  u>ct*ul  virtues.  Cavers 
Hist.  Lit.  voL  IL  sub  s.tc.  ohsc.  Du  Pin* 
Moreri.     Ripm's  Hist.  £/jg.  vol.  L — M. 

DUPATY,  a  distinguished  magistrate,  and  a 
man  of  letters,  born  at  Rochellc,  was  first 
advocate-general  to  the  parliament  of  Bour- 
deaux,  and  afterwards  president-a-morticr.  He 
acquired  great  honour  by  his  firmness  and  elo- 
quence at  the  revolution  in  the  magistracy 
which  took  place  in  177 1.  He  defended  with 
success  three  criminals  of  Chaumont,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel, 
and  published  a  memoir  on  this  occa^on,  which 
was  much  admired  for  its  strength  and  feeling. 
His  "  Historical  Reflections  upon  Criminal 
Laws"  displayed  a  humane  and  enlightened 
mind.  He  was  long  occupied  in  promoting  a 
reform  in  this  point,  and  contended  with  zeal 
against  the  obstacles  which  ancient  prejudice 
threw  in  his  way.  He  spent  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  at  PariS)  and  made  himself  known  as  a 
man  of  letters  by  his  **  Academical  Discourses,*' 
and  his  **  Letters  on  Italy."  These  pieces, 
written  with  warmth  and  sensibility,  are  some- 
what disfigured  by  a  vehemence  and  affectation 
of  style,  which  he  derived  from  too  close  an 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  Diderot  and  Thomas, 
He  died  in  1788.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.-- h. 

DUPIN,  Lewis  Ellis,  a  French  priest, 
and  celebrated  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  a 
descendant  of  an  ancient  noble  Norman  family, 
and  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1657*  After 
being  initiated  in  the  elements  of  grammar 
learning  by  his  father  and  different  masters,  he 
was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  M.  Lair,  rector 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  soon  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  the  attachment  which  he  shewed 
to  the  study  of  the  belles-lettres  aud  xht 
sciences.  Having  gone  through  the  courses  of 
classical  learning  and  of  philosophy  in  the  col- 
lege of  Harcourt,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
ot  M.A,  in  the  year  1672  j  on  which  occasion 
he  particularly  recommended  himself  to  notice 
by  the  able  manner  in  which  he  performed  the 
customary  collegiate  execcises.  Soon  afterwards 
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he  determiiled  on  embracing  the  ccclesiasticaf 
profession,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  it  dili^ 
gently  attended  the  course  of  theological  lectured^ 
at  the  Sorbonne.  When  fee  fiad  finished  that 
course,  he  closely  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  history  of  tne  Councils,  and  the  works  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  fathq||^  with  no  other 
design  at  first  than  to  devote  that  time  to  the 
acquisition  of  useful  and  appropriate  knowledge^ 
which  would  intervene  before  he  should  ^  of  a 
proper  age  to  enter  into  orders.  In  the  year 
i6>^o  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  in  his  examination  for  which  he  had/ 
the  honour  of  standing  in  the  highest  rank  of 
meritorious  candidates ;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  licensed  to  officiate  as  a  priest.  In  the 
year  1684  he  received  the  bonnet  of  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne,  and  immediately  afterwards  em- 
ployed himself  on  the  production  of  his  grand 
and  valuable  work  entitled  *'  Bibliotheque  uni- 
verselle  des  Auteurs  Ecclesiastiques,  &c."  or 
"  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers:  containing 
an  Account  of  the  Authors  of  the'  several  Books*^ 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and  the  Lives 
and  Writings  of  the  Primitive  Fathers ;  Cen- 
sures determining  the  genuine  and  spurious ; 
a  Judgment  upon  their  Style  and  Doctrine,  and 
the  various  Editions  of  their  Writings;  to 
which  is  added  a  compendious  History  o^the 
Councils,  &c."  The  design  which  he  fomed 
was  a  bold  and  arduous  one  ;  but  his  learning, 
judgment,  and  diligence,  were  equal  to  the  un- 
dertaking, andenanled  him  to  present  to  the 
world  a  work,  which,  as  a  repository  of  authen- 
tic facts,  an  analysis  of  the  writings  of  eccle- 
siastical authors,  and  a  compendium  of  criticisms* 
on  their  merits,  accompanied  with  notices  of 
their  characters,  is  entitled  to  considerable 
praise,  in  point  of  information,  and  also  of 
impartiality,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for 
the  unavoidable  influence  of  the  author's  pecu- 
liar opinions.  It  has  undergone  a  variety  of 
impressions  in  France,  Holland,  and  England, 
in  8vo.  4to.  and  folio,  and  will  always  be  con- 
sulted with  great  advantage  by  the  student  in 
ecclesiastical  history.  His  "Account  of  theWrit-' 
ers  of  the  first  Three  Centuries"  appeared  in 
1686,  and  was  followed  by  a  succession  of 
volumes,  published  at  different  periods  from 
that  time  to  the  year  1719-  Before  M.  Dupia 
had  completed  his  "Account  of  the  Writers  of 
the  first  Eight  Centuries,"  the  freedom  with 
which  he  had  expressed  his  opinion  on  the  style,' 
the  sentiments,  and  the  conduct  of  many  of 
them,  called  forth  some  severe  remarks  front 
different  monks  of  the  benedictine  order,  which 
were  published  under  the  inspectioiv  of  fathet- 
3*^ 
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Matthew  Pctit-Dkljcr,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Macra.  These  remarks  engaged  JVL  Dupin  in 
a  defence  of  what  he  had  writteni  in  whick  his 
learning  and  abilKq*  were  advantageovisly  dis- 
played. But  his  labours  were  in  danger  of 
meeting  with  a  more  serious  interruption  by 
attracting  the  ^eajftyis  notice  of  the  celebrated 
Bossuet,  who  collected  a  number  of  propofitions 
from  his  .-volumes,  which  his  zeal  for  the  catho- 
lic failk  pronounced  to  be  of  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency, and  which  he  made  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint against  the  author  to  Harlay  arclibishop 
of  Paris.  -  Notwitlistanding  that  the  terms  from 
twhich  these  propositions  were  dcducedj  were 
'Capable  of  a  different  interpretation  from  thut 
which  had  been  .attributed  to  them,  Dupin 
thought  it  best  not  to  struggle  against  the  com- 
bined weight  of  prejudice  and  authority,  but 
submitteii  to  retract  the  opinions  of  which  he 
bad  been  accused^  in  hopes  of  preventing  his 
work  from  being  entirely  suppressed.  It  did 
not,  however,  escape  the  censure  and  condem- 
<nation  of  the  archiepiscopal  court,  which  was 
pronounced  in  the  year  1693  *,  but  after  his  re- 
tractation the  author  was  permitted  to  continue 
it,  under  a  change  of  title,  without  any  further 
interruption.  Besides  this  great  work,  such 
was  the  activity  of  his  mind  and  the  diligence 
of  Im  application,  that  while  he  was  producing 
It  he  presented  the  world  with  other  proofe  of 
his  extentive  learning  and  close,  critical  enqui- 
ries, which  will  call  for  notice  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  He  siuscained  at  the  same  time  the 
office  of  commissary  ia  the  greater  part  of  the 
concerns  of  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne ;  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  College  Royal;  furnifihed  for  many  years 
important  contributions  to  the  'Journal  des  Sa- 
vans  J  supplied  numerous  applicants  with  me- 
moirs, prefaces,  advice  on  literary  and  other 
subjects ;  and  yet,  by  his  assiduity  and  a  me- 
thodical distribution  of  his  time,  found  leisure 
to  indulge  in  social  and  improving  converse 
with  Ihs  friends.  He  was,  indeed,  so  easy  of 
access,  and  of  such  an  affable  disposition,  that 
no.  person  who  applied  to  him  was  in  danger  of 
being  refused  such  services  as  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  perform.  Having  joined  with  those 
•doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  who  subscribed  to  the^ 
celebrated  **  Case  of  Conscience,*'  relative  to 
the  disputes  concerning  the  opinions  of  Jaii- 
senius,  he  exposed  himself  to  tlie  resentment  of 
.  the  pope  and  of  the  court  of  France.  The 
.consequence  was,  that  in  the  year  1703  he 
-was  deprived  of  his  professorship,  and  banished 
.10  Chatelleraut ;  whence  he  was  not  permitted 
to  return  to  Paris  be£^c  he  had  retracted  the 


ttieature  which  he  had  taken,  and  evea  theif  w^ 
43ot  reinstated  in  his  professorship.  Pope  Cle- 
ment XI.  sent  formal  thanks  to  Lewi$-XIV.  for 
bestowing  this  chastisement  upon  Dupin ;  and 
in  the  brief  which  he  addressed  to  the  king  on 
that  occasion,  characterised  him  as  "  a  man 
who  held  very  pernicious  opinions,  and  who 
had  been  guilty  of  a  criminal  opposition  to  the 
proper  authority  of  the  apostolical  see."  Diipin 
afterwards  met  with  much  trouble  under  the 
regency,  on  account  of  the  correspondence 
which  he  held  with  Dr.  Wake,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  relative  to  a  project  for  uniting 
the  churches  of  England  and  France.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1719  his  papers  were, 
seized  by  order  of  the  government,  and  innu- 
merable calumnies  were  propagated  to  his  pre- 
judice ;  but  as  no  charge  could  be  established 
against  him,  excepting  that  of  great  candour  and 
moderation,  and  a  desire  to  heal  the  divisions 
in  the  christian  world,  his  enemies  were  disap- 
pointed, and  he  was  permitted  to  spend  his  few 
remaining  days  in  peace.  He  died  at  Paris,  not 
many  months  after  the  event  mentioned  in  the 
last  sentence,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  deeply 
regretted  both  by  his  friends  and  the  public  in 
general.  Besides  his  grand  work  already  men- 
tioned, M,  Dupin  was  the  author  of  "  Prolego- 
mena to  the  Bible,"  in  three  volumes  8vo. 
1699  *  "  ^^  Antiqua  Ecclesix  Discipiina  Dis- 
sertationes  Historic?e,"4to.  16865  "  Liber  Psal- 
morum  cum  Notis  quibus  eorum  sensus  literalis 
exponitur,"  8vo.  1691  5  "The  Book  of  Psalms 
translated  into  French  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
short  Notes/*  lamo.  1691  ;  ^  A  Defence  of 
the  Sieur  Dupin"  against  an  anonymous  libel- 
ler who  had  attacked  the  work  last  mentioned, 
8va  1693  >  "  Notae  in  Pentateuchum,"  two 
volumes  8vo.  1701  ;  **  Historical,  Chronolo- 
gical, and  Critical  Dissertations  on  the  Bible," 
Svo.  171 1;  "  A  Treatise  on  Christian  and 
Orthodox  Doctrine/'  8vo.  1703  ;  "  A  Defence 
of  the  Censures  passed  by  the  Faculty  of  Theo- 
logy at  Paris  on  Father  Le  Comte's  Memoirs, 
relative  to  the  present  State  of  China,**  lamo* 
1701^  two  dialogues  published  with  ^"  The 
Posthumous  Dialogues  of  M.  de  la  Bniyere  on 
Quietism,"  lamo. ;  *^  Sancti  Optati  Afri,  Mi- 
levitani  Eipiscopi,  Opera,"  folio,  1 700,  with  a 
preface,  notes,  the  history  of  the  Donatists, 
the  sacred  geography  of  Africa,  &c.  by  M. 
Dupin}  "  Joannis  Gersoni  Doctoris  &  Can- 
cellarii  Parisiensis,  Opera,  &c.'*  in  five  volumes 
folio,  with  numerous  editorial  contributions  by 
M.  Dupin ;  "  A  Treatise  ou  Ecclesiastical  and 
Temporal  Power,"  8vo.  17075  **  A  CriticaL 
Dissertation  on    the    History    of   ApoUonius 
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TfmqcttSi  proving  thai  he  wai  asl  Impostor,'' 
szixio. }  "  A  Bibliothcqitte  of  Hktcrians/'  after 
tlic  manner  of  the  BiMiotheque  ot  Ecclesiastical 
TVritcrs,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  1707 ;  **  An 
Abridgment  of  the  History  of  the  Church, 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  present 
Time,"  in  four  volumes  lamo.  17 12;  "Pro- 
fane History  from  the  earliest  Date  to  the  pre- 
sent Time/*  in  six  volumes  larao.  1714  and 
1716 ;  **  A  Letter  on  the  ancient  Di3cipUac  of 
-the  Church  respecting  the  Celebration  of  the 
Mass,"  lamo.  1708;  "  The  History  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
present  Day,"  in  seven  volumes  i2mo.  which 
is  the  work  of  Basnage,  with  additions,  re- 
tjrenchments,  and  other  alterations  j  "  An  Ana- 
lysis of  the  Apocalypse,  with  Dissertations," 
lamo,  17145  **  An  Historical  Treatise  on  Ex- 
communications, &c."  in  two  volumes  iimo. 
1 7 15;  **The  Method  of  studying  Theology, 
Bcc"  i2mo.  1716}  "A  Denunciation  of  an 
injurious  Libel  against  the  Bishops,  and  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent 
of  the  Kingdom,  entitled,  A  Memoir  in  Favour 
of  the  Body  of  the  Episcopal  Ordqr  who  have 
submitted  to  the  Constitution  Unigemtus,**  i2mo.; 
**  A  Defence  of  the  Monarchy  of  Sicily,  with 
illustrative  Documents  and  Proofs,"  lamo* 
1716}  "A  Philosophical  and  Theological 
Treatise  on  the  Love  of  God,"  Bvo. ;  and 
*'  A  Philosophical  and  Theological  Treatise 
on  Truth,"  i2mo.  published  after  the  author *s 
death,  in  17  31.  Besides  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, M.  Dupin  had  a  considerable  share  in 
the  editions  of  Moreri's  Dictionary,  which  ap- 
pealed in  1 712  and  1718,  and  in  many  other 
publications,  of  which  no  particular  account  has 
been  preserved."  MorerL  Nouv*  Diet.  Hist. 
— M. 

DUPLEIX,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  French 
commander  in  the  East  Indies,  was  brought  up 
to  mercantile  life,  and  was  sent  out  in  1730  to 
direct  the  declining  settlement  of  Chander- 
nagore,  which  by  his  activity  he  restored  to  a 
flourishing  condition.  He  extended  its  com^ 
merce  through  the  Mogul's  territories  as  fax  as 
Tibet,  and  established  a  maritime  trade  with 
the  Red  sea,  the  Persian  gulf,  the  Maldives, 
and  Manilla.  He  was  recompensed  in  1742 
with  the  government  of  Pondicherry.  When 
La  Bourdonnaye  took  Madras  in  1746,  Dupleix, 
through  jealousy  of  him,  broke  the  capitulation, 
took  possession  of  his  ships,  and  sent  to  the 
French  court  those  charges  against  him  which 
were  die  cause  of  his  confinement  in  the  BastiUe 
on  his  return.  (See  his  life.)  In  1748  Dupleix 
successfully    defended  Pondisherry  against  a 


powerful  English  armament  under  Boscawetr, 
displaying  on  the  occasion  all  the  talents  of  a 
general  and  an  engineer.  He  was  rewardra 
with  the  title  of  marquisfiaife  the  red  ribbon. 
His  success  excited  in  his  mind 'the  ambition  of 
giving  to  his  country  the  possession  of  all  thai 
part  of  India ;  and  to  liiiuMpay  chiefly  be  as^ 
^ibed  the  system  of  enteriti^into  the  quarrels 
of  the  native  powers,  and  assisting  them  alter- 
nately against  each  other,  so  as  in  ^#end  to 
render  them  tributaries  and  5ubje<A  of  the 
European  settlers  ;->-a  system  which,  pursued 
with  superior  advantage  by  the  English  com- 
pany, has  been  the  source  of  aH  those  vast 
acquisitions  which  have  almost  annihilated  al! 
other  power  upon  that  peninsula.  I>upleiK  was 
at  first  highlv  successful  in  his  plans.  He  pro- 
cured the  subahship  of  the  Decan  for  Murzafa 
Jing,  and  after  his  death  for  Saliabat  Jing,  who 
governed  under  the  protection  of  France,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Great  Mogul.  Two  rivals 
arose  in  the  nabobship  of  Arcot,  one  of  whom^ 
Chunda  Saheb,  assisted  by  the  French,  became 
victorious,  and  conferred  upon  them  the  juris- 
diction over  an  extensive  territory.  Dupleix 
even  procured  for  himself  the  nabobship  of  the 
Carnatic,  and  indulged  his  vanity  in  assuming 
the  state  of  a  sovereign  prince.  This  tide  of 
fortune,  however,  was  not  of  long  duq|tion. 
The  English  under  Lawrence  and  Clive  ren- 
dered their  party  triumphant,  and  the  French 
were  expelled  from  their  usurpations.  Pondi- 
cherry  was  distressed  and  alarmed,  and  com- 
plaints of  the  daring  measures  of  Dupleix  were 
sent  to  France.  He  was  recalled,  and  returned, 
in  1754,  desperate  on  account  of  tlie  ruin  of  his 
mighty  projects.  He  instituted  a  process  against 
the  French  company  for  great  sums  which  he 
alleged  were  due  co  him,  and  which  it  was  un- 
able to  pay.  The  mortifications  and  vexations 
he  underwent  soon  put  a  period  to  his  life.  H« 
died  with  the  character  of'^one  who  possessed  all 
the  talents  for  enterprising  policy,  which  would 
have  conferred  celebrity  upon  a  lawful  prince. 
Nonv^  Diet.  Hist.  Hist,  of  Med.  Europe.^- A.^ 
DUPLEIX,  SciPio^  a  French  historian,  was 
born  in  1569  at  Condom,  of  a  family  originally 
from  Languedoc.  He  became  known  to  queen 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  who  brought  him  to 
Paris  in  1605,  and  made  him  her  master-of* 
zequests*  He  afterwards  obtained  the  post  of 
historiographer  of  France,  and  laudably  em- 
ployed many  years  in  researches  into  the  ancient 
records  of  his  country.  The  fruits  of  these 
were,  his  **  Memoirs  of  the  Gauls,"  1O19,  ^uu 
a  work  in  considerable  esteem  for  its  matter, 
though  ill  written.    This  constituted  the  first 
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jwrt  of  his  **  History  of  France,*'  of  which 
l^re  are  two  editions  ;  the  first  of  five  volumes 
ffiioy  the  second  of  six  volumes.  The  narration  is 
brought  down  t4  tiie   year   1645.      Cardinal 
Richelieu  revised  the  two  last  reigns,  which 
abound  in   adulation   to   him.      This  brought 
upon  the  author ^vere  attacks  from  Matthew 
de  Morgues  and  TOe  marshal  de  Bassompicrre, 
who  have  convicted  him  of  many  mistakes  and 
misrep^sentations.    The  style  of  his   history, 
though  sdKRciently  clear,  is  highly  disagreeable, 
not  only  from  its  antiquated  phraseology,  but 
from  its  inflated  and  antithetical  diction.     He 
intended,  after  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  to  have 
recom posed  a  part  of  the  work,  but  he  did  not 
live  t«  effect  it.     He  wrote  also  a  "  Roman 
History,"  in  three  vols,  folio  •,   a  "  Course  of 
Philosophy  j''    "  The  Liberty   of  the  French 
Tongue,"  against  Vaugclas  5   and  other  pieces 
little  esteemed.     In  very  advanced  age  he  com- 
posed a  work  on  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
church,  which  he  brought  in  MS.  to  the  chan- 
cellor Seguier  for  his  permission  to  print  it ;  but 
the  chancellor  unfeelingly  threw  it  into  the  fire 
before  his  face.     This  so  affected  him  that  he 
died  soon  after,  in  1661,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
two.    He  had  preserved  all  his  senses  and  fa- 
culties entire  to  his  eightieth  year.    Morer'u^K. 
DUPPA,  Brian,  a  respectable  English  pre- 
late in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at 
Lewisham  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1588-9.     He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  school  as  a  king's 
scholar;   whence  he   was  elected   student   of 
Christ-church  college,  Oxford,  in  the  year  1605. 
He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1609 ;   and  in 
1612  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  All-Souls  college. 
In  the  year  161 4  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A. ; 
and  having  soon  afterwards  entered  into  orders, 
travelled  abroad  for  further  improvement,  par- 
ticularly into  France  and  Spain.     In  the  year 
1619  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  proctors  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  which  office  he  passed 
through  with  reputation  and  general  respect. 
In  the  year  1625  ^^  accumulated  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity ;  at  which  time 
he  was  chaplain  to  the  prince  Palatine.     He 
was   also  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Dorset,  by 
whose  interest  with  the  king  he  was  appointed 
to  the  deanery  of  Christchurch,   OxJFord,   in 
1629.     To   this  church  and   college  he  was, 
during  ^his  residence  in  it,  and  at  his  death,  a 
liberal  benefactor.     In  the  years  1632  and  1633 
he  discharged,  with  great  moderation  and  pru- 
dence, the  of5<e  of  vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.     In  the  year   1634  he  was 
constituted  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Saruni, 
And  soon  afterwards  made  chaplain  to  king 


Charles  I.  who,  in  the  year  1638,  appointed  hint* 
tutor  to  Charltfjprince  of  Wales,  and  afterwards 
to  his  brother  the  duke  of  York.     Bishop  Bur* 
net  has  stated  in  his  history,  that  Dr.  Duppa 
was  in  no  respects  -qualified  for  such  an  import- 
ant situation  -,  in  which  statement  he  does  not' 
seem  to  have  been  warranted  by  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  his  real  character  and  abilities, 
and  is  contradicted  by  other  writers  less  hasty 
and  rash  in  the  assertions  which  have  been  in- 
cidentally admitted  into  their  histories.     Pre- 
sumptive reasons,  drawn  from  the  great  estima- 
tion  in   which   he  was  held,  and  the  general 
conduct  of  his  life,  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  Jie  possessed  not  only  the  proper  qualifica- 
tions, but  the  integrity  and  diligence  which  led 
him   to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  trust  with 
fidelity  and  honour.     The  unhappy  turn  which 
his  pupils  took  in  their  future  lives  may  easily 
be  accounted  for,  without  attributing  any  defi- 
ciency or  neglect  to  the  geod  bishop  while  they 
were  under  his  instructions.     In  the  year  1638 
Dr.  Duppa   was  presented  to  the   rectory  of 
Petworth  in  Sussex,  and  in  the  sAme  year  no- 
minated to  the  bishopric  of  Chichester.     In  the 
year  1640  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Salis- 
bury ;    but  was  prevented  from  deriving  any 
benefit  from  it   by  the  scene  of  confusion  in 
which  the  civil  war  between  Charles  and  the 
Parliament  involved  the  kingdom.     When  the 
episcopal  form  of  church  government  was  de- 
clared by  the  Parliament  to  be  abolished,  bishop 
Duppa  joined  the  king  at  Oxford,  with  whom 
he  became  a  great  favourite,  and  frequently  at- 
tended him  in  different  places,  particularly  dur- 
ing his  imprisonment  in   the   Isle  of  Wight, 
where  his  visits  were  peculiarly  welcome  to  the 
king,  from  the   relief  which  his  conversation 
afforded  him  under  his  confinement.      Accord- 
ing to  some  writers  he  was  not  only  privy  to  the 
composition  of  the  "  Eihon  Basilikfj^  but  ateo 
contributed  his  aid  towards  it  j   which  is  not  in 
the  least  improbable.     It  is  certain  that  great 
confidence  was  placed  in  him  by  the  king,  who 
entrusted  him  with  the  delicate  business  of  sup- 
plying the  vacant  bishoprics;  which  office  he 
retained  under  king  Charles  IL  at  least  for  a 
considerable  time  before  his  restoration.     After 
the  death  of  Charles  I.  bishop  Duppa  retired  to 
Richmond  in  Surrey,  where  he  spent  the  great- 
est part  of  his  time  in  devotion  and  solitude^ 
until  the  restoration  oflered  to  him  a  brighter 
prospect.     On  that  event  his  steady  loyalty  and 
sufferings  were  rewarded  by  a  translation  to  the 
rich  bishopric  of  Winchester,  to  vtrhich  he  was 
nominated  in  1660;   and  his  appointment,  front 
the  well-known  excellence  of  his  character,  gave 
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grcit  satisfaction  to  xht  nobili^,  gentry,  and 
clergy  of  that  diocese.  He  was  also  made  lord 
almoner,  and  appointed  one  of  the  visitors  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  commissioned  to  re- 
move those  masters  and  fellows  who  had  filled 
the  places  of  the  royalists  who  were  ejected  by 
the  parliamentary  visitors.  About  the  year 
i66i  he  began  to  erect  an  hospital  for  the 
maintenance  of  poor  people  at  Richmond  ;  and 
projected  other  works  of  piety  and  chanty, 
which  he  was  prevented  from  completing  by 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1662,  when  he 
had  arrived  at  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
A  few  nours  before  he  expired  king  Charles  11. 
honoured  his  old  tutor  with  a  visit,  and  kneeling 
down  by  his  bed-side,-  begged  his  blessing, 
which  he  bestowied  upon  him  with  much  zeal 
and  devotion,  and  in  a  manner  that  ought  to 
have  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  his  mind. 
Bishop  Duppa  died,  as  he  had  lived,  honoured 
and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  character  exemplary  fpr  piety, 
candour,  humility,  meekness,  generosity,  and 
every  useful  virtue.  He  was  the  author  only 
of  a  few  sermons  and  devotional  pieces,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  autho- 
rity from  which  these  particulars  are  taken  ; 
and  of  a  collect'on  of  verses  in  praise  of  Ben 
Jonson  and  his  works,  written  by  different 
hands,  which  affords  presumptive  evidence  that 
he  was  a  man  of  some  taste  as  well  as  goodness. 
Biog.  Briian. — M. 

DUPRAT.    Sec  Prat. 

DUPRE  DE  ST.  MAUR,  Nicholas- 
Francis,  born  at  Paris  atout  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  brought  up  for  the 
long  rpbe,  and  obtained  a  place  of  master-of- 
a^compts.  He  was  greatly  respected,  as  well 
for  his  official  conduct  as  for  his  literary  talents 
and  social"  quajitics.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of 
the  French  men  of  letters  who  acquired  a  taste 
for  English  literature,  and  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote it  among  their  countrymen.  For  this 
purpose  he  undertook  a  translation  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost  in  prose,  the  spirit  and  elegance  > 
of  which  rendered  it  popular,  though  doubtless 
it  could  convey  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
great  original.  He  took  considerable  liberties 
in  making  alterations  and  retrenchments,  which 
were,  perhaps,  necessary  for  rendering  it  palata- 
ble to  the  French  taste.  This  work  gained  him 
admission  into  the  French  Academy  in  1733. 
He  also  wrote  an  **  Essay  on  the  Monies  of 
France,"  1746,  4to.  containing  many  curious 
researches,  and  much  esteemed :  "  Inquiries 
•  into  the  Value  of  Monies  and  the  Price  •  of 
Corp,"  X7^i>  J2mo. ;    an  useful  performance  : 


and  he  communicated  to  the  count  de  Buffon ' 
"  Tables  of  the  Duration  of  Human  Life," 
formed  from  the  registers  of  twelve  country 
and  three  Parisian  parishes,  which  are  printed 
in  that  writer's  natural  history  of  man.  M. 
Dupre  died  in  1775,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
He  left  behind  him  a  number  of  manuscripts 
relative  to  the  history  of  the  public  administra- 
tion, and  other  political  topics.  Necrohgf  Ptanc. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

DURAND,    William,  an  eminent  jurist, 
was  born  in  1237  at  Puymoisson  in  Provence. 
He  went  young  to  Bologna,  where  he  studied 
the  canon  law  under  Bernardo  du  Parma.     Af- 
ter taking  his  doctor's  degree  he  began  to  teach 
first  at  Bologna,  and  then  at  Modena.     At  the 
age  of  thirty-four  he  published  his  famous  work 
entitled  "  Speculum  Juris,"  which  was  so  much 
esteemed  that  it  acquired  him  the  surname  of 
Speculator.   The  learned  Bald  us  was  used  to  say, 
that  without  possessing  tliat  book  a  man  could' 
not  deserve  the  name  of  a  lawyer.     The  cardi- 
nal of  Ostia   took  Durand  as  his  assessor  in 
deciding  causes,  and  made  him  so  advantageous- 
ly known  at  ihc  court  of  Rome,  that  he  was 
employed  by  pnpe  Clement  IV.  and  four  suc- 
ceeding pontiffs,  in  important  and  honDurablc 
charges.     Gregory  X.  made  him  his  legate  at 
the  council  of  Lyons  in  1274.^  He  sustained 
various  governments  in  Italy,  and  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  count  of  Romagna.     In    1285, 
Honorius   IV.   appointed   him  to   the   see   of 
Mende,  but  he  was  prevented  by  business  from 
taking   possession   of  his   bishopric  till    12^    .' 
Four  years  afterwards  he  was  recalled  into  Italy, 
and  made  marquis  of  the  march  of  Ancona,  and 
again  count  of  Romagna,  which  provinces  he 
governed  during  the  tumults  of  the  Gudf  and 
Ghibelline  factions.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1 296, 
and  a  magnificent  monument  was  erected  to  lis 
memory  in\the  church  of  St.  Maria  s.  Minerva. 
Besides  his  "  Speculum,"  he  wrote  "  Rationale 
Divinorum  Officiorum,*"  a  work  of  celebrity,  in 
its   time ;    and  also  a    *^  Commentary  on    the 
,  Canons   of  the  Council  of  Lyons  '^      and  an 
"  Abridgment  of  the  Glosses  and  Text  of  the 
Canon  Law."     All  these   have  been  printed. 
Moreri.     Tirahoichi. — A. 

DURAND,  William,  nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  made  by  his  uncle  archdeacon  of 
Mende,  and  became  his  successor  hi  that  ?ec, 
in  which  he  remained  until  his  death,  in  the 
year  1328.  His  name  is  now.  chiefly  recollect- 
ed on  account  of  his  being  the  author  of  a  work 
highly  esteemed  in  the  catholic  world,  which 
treats  **  of  the  manner  of  holding  a  general 
council,"  and  presents  us  with  a  vast  number  of 
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Kgulatiom  made  by  councils,  and  the  fathers, 
for  reforming  the  abuses  and  disorders  of  the 
popes  and  court  of  Rome,  of  the  prelates,  the 
ecclesiastics,  and  religiou^^orders.  It  was  drawn 
up  by  the  author  on  the  occasion  of  his  being 
appointed  a  member  of  the  General  Council 
a^ssembled  at  Vienne  in  1310,  and  was  first 
printed  by  Philip  Probus,  a  lawyer  of  Bourges^ 
in  th(|.  year  1545,  and  dedicated  to  pope  Paul 
III.  and  to  the  cardinals,  bishops,  and  other 
members,  who  composed  the  council  of  Trent. 
It  afterwards  appeared  in  a  collection  of  works 
on  the  same  subject,  by  M.  Faure,  doctor  of 
theSorbonne,  published  in  167 1,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  a  very  useful  work,  on  account  of  the  in» 
formation  Mrhich  it  conveys,  and  the  valuable 
advice  which  it  suggests*  Marcr'u  Nouv. 
JDict.  Hist.—M. 

DURAND  DE  ST.  POURCAIN,  Wil- 
liam, a  learned  French  prelate  and  scholastic 
divine  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  born  in 
the  town  indicated  by  his  surname,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Clermont.  He  was  educated  a  preaching 
monk  of  the  Dominican  order,  and  acquired 
very  high  reputation  by  the  proficiency  which 
he  made  in  theological  and  philosophical  stu- 
dies. In  the  year  13 13  he  was  created  doc- 
tor in  divinity  by  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
some  time  afterwards  obtained  the  situation  of 
master  of  the  sacred  palace  at  Rome,  where  his 
office  called  him  to  deliver  public  lectures  on 
sacred  literature.  In  the  year  13 18  he  was 
nominated  bishop  of  Puv ;  and  in  the  year 
1326  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Meaux,  by 
pt)pe  John  XXIL  He  made  himself  so  famous 
by  his  acuteness  and  perseverance  in  discussing 
the  most  crabbed  and  difficult  topics  in  scholastic 
theology,  that  he  obtained  the  title  of  the  most 
B-ESOLUTE  doctor.  At  first  he  was  a  follower 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  br.t  afterwards  adopted 
the  opinions  of  the  Scotists,  which  he  defended 
with  equal  abilities  and  zeal.  His  desertion 
gave  so  much  offence  to  the  Thomists,  that 
after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  13323  one 
of  them  wrote  this  epitaph  for  him  i 

B«uiis  Durandus  jacet  hic  sub  marmore  duro,. 
An  sit  salvandus  ego  nescio,  aec  quoque  euro. 

He  was  the  author  of  "  Commentaria  super 
Libros  IV.  Scntcntiarum,"  of  which  the  best, 
edition  was  published  in  folio,  in  1571  ;  "Libet 
de  origine  Jurisdictionum,  seu  de  ecclesiastica 
Jurisdictione,  &  Tractatus  de  Legibus,"  printed 
in  4to.  in  157 1  5  and  other  treatises,  many  of 
which  remain-incdited,  and  others  are  to  be  met 
with  in  a  collection  of  his  works  published  un- 
der the  caxe  of  Dr.  Merlin^  in  15 15*    Cav€*s 


Htst^  Lit,  vol,  IL  juh  sac.  JViAUv.  Aforeri, 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Enfield's  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  IL 
— M. 

DURANTI,  John  Stephen,  an  Itonoura^ 
ble  martyr  to  the  viejences  of  the  league  iiii 
France,  was  the  son  of  a  counsellor  of  the  par*- 
liament  of  Toulouse.     He  was  brought  up  to 
the  bar,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  elo- 
quence.  In  I C63  he  was  made  capitoul,  or  first 
magistrate.     He  afterwards  became  advocate- 
general;  and  in   1581  was  nominated  by  the 
king  president  of  die  parliament  of  Toulouse*, 
He  was  warmly  attached  to  the  royal  cause  v. 
and  when  the  massacre  of  the  duke  and  cardinal 
of  Guise  in  1589  had  inflamed  the  rage  of  the 
leaguers,  especially  at  Toulouse,  he  employed 
all  the  force  of  his  eloquence  to  s^pease  the- 
people.  When  it  was  referred  to  the  parliament 
whether  they  sliould  continue  obedient  to  the 
king  (Henry  III.),  or  shake  off  his  authority,  and 
the  votes  were  equally  divided,  Duranti*  as  pre- 
sident, broke  up  the  assembly.     He  narrowly- 
escaped  being   massacred  on  his  return ;  and 
after  taking  refuge  for  some  days  at  the  htel  d^ 
vilk,  he  was  carried  to  the  Jacobin  conventj^ 
and  kept  there  in  a  kind  of  custody.     His  pa- 
pers in  the  mean  time  were  searched,  but  nor- 
thing was  found  against  him.  Some  letters  writ- 
ten by  his  brother-in-law,  Daffis,  to  the  king's 
commandant  at  Bourdeaux,  desiring  assistance^ 
being  soon  after  intercepted,  the  populace  were 
so  much  exasperated,  that  they  went  in  a  body 
to  the  Jacobin  convent,  burned  down  the  gate, 
and  called  upon  Duranti  to  conie  forth*     He 
fell  upon  his  knees  in  his  apartment,  recom- 
mended his  soul  to  God,  took  a  tender  taftve  of 
his  wifcy  and  then  opened  his  door.    The  leader 
of  the  mob  dragged  him  out,  and  cried  to  the 
people,  "  Here  he  is."      "  Yes  (said  Duranti> 
who  appeared  in  his  robes  with  a  tranquil  coun- 
tenance), here  I  am~but  n^at  crime  have  I 
committed  to  excite  your  hatred  ?'^     The  rage 
of  the  crowd  was  for  a  moment  checked,  and  a. 
profound  silence  ensued.     At  lengdi  a  villain 
fired  a  musquet  at  him,  which  brought  him 
down  J  and  while  his   hands  were  raised  in 
prayer  for  his  murderers,  the  mob  ruAed  upon 
him,,  and  pierced  him  with  a  thousand  wounds*. 
They  then  dragged  his  body  through  the  streets^ 
offered  every  indignity  to  it»  and  at  last  tied  it 
to  the  pillory,  with  the  king's  picture  hung  at 
its  back.  Such  was  his  unhappy  end,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-five,  in  Februar^^  ^5^9  »    V^  ^^^  ^^ 
he  rewarded  for  the  pams  he  had  taken  at  his 
own  hazard  to  free  loulouse  from  the  plague ; 
for  his  constant  opposition  to  heresy ;  and  for 
aumeious  benefits  which  he  bad  conferred  upon. 
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tlie  religiaus  orders,  and  npoa  Am  poor  of  the 
city.  He  was  a  great  friciid  to  letters,  and  had 
■collected  a  fine  library,  which  was  dispersed 
after  his  death.  He  is  considered  as  the  real 
author  of  a  learaod  and  excellent  work  "  Dc 
Titibus  Ecclesiae,"  which  ,has  been  attributed  Ko 
Peter  Danes,  bishop  of  Lavaur.    Moreri, — A . 

DUREL,  Jo»N,   a   karned  divine   of  the 
church  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century^ 
was  born  at  St.  HeKcr's,  in  the  isle  of  Jersey, 
in  the  year  1626.     He  was  entered  a  student 
at  Merton  college,  Oxford,  in  1640,  and  con- 
tinued there  two  years,  when  the  interruptions 
to  his  prosecuting  his  studies  arising  from  that 
city's  being  made  a  garrison  during  the  civil 
wars,  induced  him  to  retire  into  France,  and  to 
become  a  mfember  of  the  Sylvanian  college  at 
Caen  in  Normandy.     At  that  place  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1644.     Afterwards  he  assi- 
-duously  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity 
for  two  years  at  Saumur,  under  the  celebrated 
Moses  Amyrault,  professor  of  theology  in  that 
protestant  university ;  a«d  in  the  year  1647  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  where  he  remained 
for  some  time  among  his  relations*     While  he 
condnued  in  Jersey  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  measures' that  were  pursued  to  preserve  that 
island  for  the  king;  on  which  account,  when  it 
Avas  redticed  by  the  parlian^ent  forces  in  165 1, 
he  foond  himself  under  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing into  France.     Having  determinqd-on 
-entering  into  orders  in   the  English  episcopal 
conununion,  he  repaired  to   Paris,   where  he 
xeceived  ordination  at  the  bands  of  the  bishop 
of  Galloway,    in  the  cha{)el  of  sir  Richard 
Brqwne,  then  king  Charles's'  resident  in  France* 
Not  meeting  with  any  professional  engagement 
s^t  Paris,  Mr.  Dvrel  came  to  St.  Malo's,  and 
•received  there  an  invitation,  from  the  reformed 
church  at  Caea  to  become  one  of  their  ministers,, 
in  tlie  absence  of  the  learned  Samuel  fiochart, 
who  was  gone  to  Sweden.    Soon  afterwards  he 
was  invited,   on   the  recommendation   of  the 
French  protestant  ministers  of  Paris,  to  accept 
of  the  office  of  French  preacher  at  the  court  of 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse.     But  having  declined 
both  these  invitations,  for  reasons  of  which  we 
are  not  informed,  he  accepted  of  the  place  of 
chaplain  to  the  duke  de  la  Force,  father  to  the 
princess  of  Turenne,  in  which  he  continued  to 
<^fficiate  for  more  than  eight  years.     Upon  the 
restoration  of  king  Charles  11.  he  came  over  to 
England,  and  was  very  instrumental  in  procur- 
ing the  establishment  of  the    new  episcopal. 
French  church  at  the  Savoy,  London,  in  which 
he  first  preached  in  the  year  1661,  and  conti- 
mted  to  oSiciatc  th«re  fox  some  years  with  great 


acceptability  and  applause.     In  r663  he  was 
made  a  prebendary  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Salisbury,  being  at  that  time  chaphin  in  ordinary 
to  his  majesty  j   and  in  the  following  year  wai 
appointed  to  a  canonry  of  Windsor,     In  the 
year  1668  he  was  installed  into  the  fourdx  pre- 
bend   of  Durham,  and  was  besides  presented 
with  a  rich  donative.     In  the  year  1669-70  he 
was  created  doctor  in  divinity  by  the  University 
of  Oxford,  in  consequence  of  letters  addressed 
to  that  body  by  the  chancellor,  in  which  great 
praise  was  bestowed  on  his  loyalty,  fidelity,  and 
services  to  the  king.     This  honour  was  suc- 
.  ceeded  by  a  presentation  from  the  crown  to  the 
deanery  of  Windsor  in  1667,  and  to  the  valua«« 
ble  living  of  Witney  in  Oxfordshire.     These 
successive    preferments   Dr.    Durcl   obtained, 
partly  through  Jiis  own  qualifications  and  courtly 
address,  and  partly  through  his  great  interest 
with  the   king,   to  whom  he   was  personally 
known  both  in  Jersey  and  France.     Anthony 
Wood  thinks  that  he  would  have  been  undoubt-' 
edly  raised  to  a  bishopric,  had  he  lived  some 
years    longer;     but  if   he  received   any  pro- 
mise of  such  a  promotion  it  was  prevented  by 
his  death,  which  took  place  in   1683,  when  he 
was  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.     Dr    Durel 
was  a  Eealous  advocate  for  die  constitution  o^ 
the  church  of  England,  and  firmly  adhered  td 
her  cause  whence  was  in  the  most  unfavourable 
and  hopeless  condition  ;   on  which  account  he 
v^-as  very  properly  rew<irded  with  some  of  her 
valuable  honours  and  pre&rments  on  the  retunr 
of  her  dap  of  prosperity.   His  learning  appears 
to  have  been  respectable,    as  well  as  his  skill 
and  adroimess  in  controversy.     Dr.  Lewis  du 
Moulin,  one  of  his  antagonists,  commends  him 
for  his  civility  and  candour :  but  he  has  not  met 
with  similar  praise  from  some  of  his  Englidi 
Puritan  opponents*     And  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  some  of  the  language  which  he 
applied  to  them  in  his  conttx>versial  pieces,  caa* 
not  be  reconciled  with  the  <]ualities  which  Dr. 
du  Moulin  attributes  to  him.     It  may  be  said 
that  his  opponents  were  equally  culpable  in  this 
respect,     lliey  doubtless  were  so :  but  the  irri- 
tating and  contemptuous  expressions  to  which 
both  had  recourse,  did  no  credit,  and  rendered 
no  service  to  the  cause  of  cither  party.     Dr. 
Durel  published,  among  other  things,   "  Theo- 
remata  Philosophias  rationalis,  moralis,  naturalis, 
&  supematuralis,  ^c."  4to.   1664,  being  the 
theses  he  maintained  when  he  took  his  degree 
of  M.A.}   "A  French  and  Latin  Translation 
of  the  Common-Prayer  Book,  upon  the  Review 
of  it  at  the  Restoration;"  "The  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England  asserted,  in  a  Sermon^ . 
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preached  (in  French)  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Saroy, 
and  translated  into  English,"  4to.  1662 ;   "  A 
View  of  the  Government  and  Public  Worship 
of  God  in  the  Reformed  Churches  of  England, 
as  it  is  established  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity," 
4to.  1662  ;  and  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Church 
of  England  against  the   unjust  and  impudent 
Accusations   of  the  Schismatics,"  4to.    1669. 
The  work  last  mentioned  was  also  published  in 
Latin,  and  was  chiefly  designed  to  combat  the 
strictures  on  the  author's   *'  View  of  the  Go- 
vernment,  &c."  by  some  writers   among   the 
non-conformists,  particularly  in  a  Latin  treatise 
by  Mr.  Henry.  Hickman,   the  title  of  which, 
together  with  those  of  other  pieces  which  the 
controversy   provoked,  may  be  seen  either  in 
/Food's  Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  IL  or  the  Blcg.  Britan.-^M. 
DURELL,   David,   a  learned   divine,  and 
biblical  critic  of  the  church  of  England,  was 
bom  in  the*  island  of  Jersey  in  the  year  1728. 
He  was  very  probably  of  the  same  family  with 
the  preceding,  but  in  what  degree  of  relation- 
ship  we   arc   not   informed.       After    passing 
through  the  usual  course  of  grammar  learning, 
he  was  entered  a  member  of  rembroke  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in 
the   year    1753.      Being  afterwards  chosen   a 
fellow  of  Hertford  college,  he  removed  thither, 
and  became  principal  of  the  same  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.William  Sharpe,  in  the  year  1757. 
In  the  year  1 760,  Mr.  Durcll  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity ;  and  in  the 
year  1 764,  to  that  of  doctor  in  the  same  facuky. 
In  the  year  before  that  in  which  he  took  his  last 
degree  he  published  his  first  learned  work,  enti- 
tled *'  The  Hebrew  IVxts  of  the  parallel  Pro- 
phecies  of  Jacob  and    Moses  relating  to  the 
Twelve  Tribes,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes, 
and  the  various  Sections  of  near  forty  MSS. : 
to  which  are  added  the  Samaritan- Arabic  Ver- 
sion of  thore  passages,  and  part  of  another  Ara- 
bic Version  inade  from  the  Samaritan  Text ;  a 
Map  of  the  Land  of  Promise  j  and  an  Appendix, 
containing  four  dissertations  on  points  connect- 
ed with  the  subject  of  these  prophecies,"  4to. 
In  tliis  work,  the  author's  proficiency  in  oriental 
literature,   and   his  abilities    and  judgment  in 
elucidating  the  sense  of  tlie   sacred  scriptures, 
were  displayed  in  a  manner  that  reflected  great 
honour  on  his  talents  and  industry,  and  raised 
high  the  expectations  which  were  formed  of  his 
future  services  in  the  province  of  biblical  criti- 
cism.     In  the  year  1 767  Dr.  Durell  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  prebend  in  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Canterbury,  which,  excepting  his  presentation 
to  the  vicarage  of  Tycchurst  in  Sussex,  was  the 
Ust  preferment  that  he  lived  to  receive.      la 


the  year  1772  he  again  gratified  the  theological 
world  by  the  publication  of  some  learned  and 
valuable  ^^  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Books  of  Job, 
Psalms,  Ecclcsiastes,  and  Canticles,"  in  4to. 
The  sound  erudition,  judgment,  candour,  and 
superiority  to  what  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  call  learned,  as  well  as  vulgar,  prejudices^ 
which  pervade  these  remarks,  entitle  them  to  a 
very  respectable  rank  among  the  profound  en- 
quiries and  exegetical  illustrations  of  our  ablest 
English  divines.  In  his  preface  to  them  Df» 
Durell  pleads  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  offers  powerful  arguments  in  opposition  to 
the  objections  against  such  a  measure,  but  with 
great  modesty  and  diffidence,  and  in  language 
that  is  dispassionate  and  conciliating.  Our 
author  intended  also  to  publish  some  remarks 
on  the  prophetic  writings ;  but  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  learned  world  he  was  prevented 
from  accomplishing  this  design  by  his  premature 
death,  which  took  place  in  1775,  ^hen  he  waa 
only  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age^  Dr.  Durell  is 
represented  to  have  been  a  man  of  eminent 
piety  and  goodness,  as  well  as  distinguished 
learning,     l^iog.  Britan. — M. 

DURER,  Albert,  a  painter  of  distinguished 
genius,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  147 1,  was  the 
son  of  a  goldsmith  of  that  city.  His  fatjier 
wished  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own  profession^ 
but  his  decided  inclination  for  painting  prevailed, 
and  he  was  entered  as  a  pupil  of  Michael 
Wolgemuth.  He  also  received  instruction  ii> 
engraving ;  and  he  was  well  versed  in  the  col- 
lateral studies  of  geometry,  anatomy,  and  archi-^ 
tecture.  For  improvement  he  travelled  during 
four  years  through  Germany,  Flanders,  and  the 
Venetian  States  ;  but  he  had  not  the  advantage 
of  studying  the  choice  remains  of  ancient  art  i» 
Rome  and  Florence,  and  his  style  never  ceased 
to  indicate  this  deficiency.  He  followed  no 
particular  model,  but  formed  a  manner  for  him- 
self, founded  upon  nature,  though  not  in  its 
happiest  dress.  His  imagination  was  fertile, 
his  composition  grand,  his  drawing  correct,  his 
execution  d^icate  and  finished,  but  he  wanted 
grace,  and  retained  somewhat  of  the  gothic 
hardness.  He  was  also  negligent  of  the  costume, 
and  introduced  German  dresses  and  figures  oa 
all  occasions.  On  his  return  Jnto  his  owrv 
country  he  married,  but  the  baa  temper  and 
avarice  of  his  partner  rendered  the  connectior> 
a  source  of  much  unhappiness.  His  work» 
acquired  him  great  distinction,  and  he  possessed 
the  favour  of  the  emperors  Maximilian,  CharlesV. 
and  Ferdinand.  He  was  also  well  known  to> 
the  learned ;  and  Erasmus  has  mentioned  hin^ 
with  honour.    He  was  himself  a  writeci  aodt 
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pablished  valuable  works  on  geometry,  perspec- 
tive, fortification,  and  the  proportions  of  the 
buman  body.  The  Italians  esteemed  him  and 
unproved  by  him»  and  Raphael  interchanged 
portraits  with  him.  Durer  was  a  handsome 
man,  with  an  air  of  dignity,  and  the  manners 
of  a  gentleman.  He  always  rendered  justice  to 
the  merits  of  his  brother  artists,  and  in  return 
was  well  spoken  of  by  them.  He  was  particu- 
larly intimate  with  Lucas,  of  Holland,  to  whom 
he  paid  a  visit  when  his  wife  had  rendered  his 
home  insupportable  to  him.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  council  of  Nuremberg,  where  he  died  in 
1528.  His  principal  works  arc  in  the  diiFcrent 
cabinets  of  Germany,  and  at  his  native  city. 
A  bearing  of  the  cross,  in  which  he  has  intro- 
duced portraits  of  the  senators  of  Nuremberg, 
is  much  admired  \  as  likewise  the  first  battle  of 
Alexander  and  Darius,  a  piece  of  most  finished 
execution.  Albert  Durer.  vras  also  an  ex- 
cellent engraver,  and  is  more  known  by  his 
prints  than  his  pictures.  Several  of  these  were 
copied  by  Marc- Antonio  of  Venice,  who  coun- 
terfeited his  name,  an  injury  of  which  he  com- 
plained to  the  Venetian  senate.  D*Argenvilie 
Vies  des  Peintres.     Pi/kington^s  Diet, — A. 

DURET,  Lewis,  a  learned  physician  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Burgundy. 
He  studied  at  Paris,  and  became  physician  to 
the  king,  and  professor- royal }  the  latter  in 
1568.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1586,  at  the  age  of 
^  fifty-nine.  Duret  distinguished  himself  by  his 
2eal  for^the  doctrines  of  Hippocrates,  and  his 
learned  explanations  of  the  works  of  that  father 
of  medicine.  He  published  "  Adversaria  s. 
Scholia  in  Jacobi  Hollerii  1.  de  morbis  internis," 
157 1,  8vo.  His  principal  work  did  not  appear 
till  after  his  death :  its  title  is  **  Hippocratis 
Coacx  Prsenotiones  interprcte  &  enarrante  L. 
Dureto  ;**  Par.  1588,  folio.  In  this  volume  be 
comments  with  great  copiousness  upon  a  piece 
falsely  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  but  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  he  laboured  to  prove.'  In  his  ver- 
sion he  follows  his  conception  of  the  sense  more 
than  the  mere  words,  and  he  frequently  alters 
the  text  from  conjecture.  His  annotations  dis- 
play intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
Hippocrates^  and  the  other  Greeks,  but  too 
much  confidence  in  their  doctrines.  He  wrote 
also  "  In  Magni  Hippocratis  1.  de  Humoribus 
purgandis,  &  in  1.  iii.  de  Dixta  Acutorum 
Commentarii,*'  published  by  P.  Giradet  in  1611, 
j8vo.  Duret  left  several  sons  in  respectable 
situations.  John,  who  assisted  him  in  his 
««  Coacse  Praenot."  was  his  successor  in  the 
professorial  chair,  and  became  eminent.  Moreri. 
Mailer  Bibl.  Med.^-A. 
VOL.  hi; 


DURT,  John  (in  Latin  Duraus)y  a  learned 
but  rather  visionary  protestant  divine,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
and  educated  to  the  ministry  in  his  native  coun- 
try. Reflecting  on  the  divisions  which  existed 
in  the  reformed  churches,  he  conceived  it  pos- 
sible to  reunite  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists, 
and  entertained  hopes  that  if  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  devote  himself  to  the  furtherance  of 
that  measure,  his  labours  would  not  prove  un- 
successful. With  this  view  he  applied  to  his 
superiors,  and  obtained  leave  from  them  to  tra- 
vel from  place  to  place  to  endeavour  to  negociatc 
the  accommodation  which  he  had  at  heart.  He 
even  obtained  tlie  approbation  and  recommen- 
.dation  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
was  countenanced  and  assisted  by  Bedell  bishop 
of  Kilmore,  and  Hall  bishop  of  Exeter.  He 
began  by  publishing  his  projects  for  a  reunion, 
which  were  dispersed  over  all  protestant  Etirope; 
and  opening  a  correspondence  with  learned  men 
in  different  churches.  Afterwards  he  set  out 
on  his  travels  to  try  the  effect  of  his  personal 
labours,  and  held  conferences  with  the  divines 
of  the  German  evangelic  union  at  their  assem- 
bly at  Frankfort,  in  the  year  1634.  In  the 
same  year  the  churches  of  Transylvania  sent 
him  their  advice  and  council.  He  afterwards 
treated  tvith  the  divines  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark ;  traversed  Holland,  Germany,  and  owit- 
zerland;  applied  to  the  crowned  beads  and 
princes  as  well  as  divines ;  consulted  the  uni- 
versities, and  communicated  their  answers ;  and 
spared  no  pains  during^  innumerable  journeys 
which  he  took  until  the  year  163 1,  when  he  had 
the  mortification  to  find  that  the  project  which 
he  had  undertaken  was  still  very  far  from  its 
completion.  He  was  not  discouraged,  howevert 
but  still  determined  to  persevere  m  his  design. 
In  the  year  last  mentioned  he  paid  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Ferri,  a  learned  French  protestant  minister  at 
Metz,  who  had  corresponded  with  him  five  or 
six  and  twenty  years,  and  who  was  favourable 
to  the  project  ol  Mr.  Dury,  as  what  might  con- 
tribute something  towards  bringing  about  an 
union  among  the  Protestants.  Mr.  Ancillon^ 
Mr.  Ferri's  colleague,  speaks  thus  of  him  after 
a  conference  upon  the  subject  of  his  labours  : 
"  We  observed  him  to  be  a  good  man,  learned, 
and  every  way  capable  to  negociate  a  business 
of  that  importance.  He  had  then  put  it  on  a 
eood  footing  \  for  he  had  already  a  promise 
from  all  the  German  princes  and  the  northern 
kings.  He  told  us  that  he  found  no  obstacle 
from  the  princes,  but  only  from  some  ministers 
who  opposed  this  great  and  desired  work*''  It 
was  some  time  during  the  year  i66x  that  Mr. 
3  8 
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ibury  publisTied  at  Amsterdam  his  work  entitled 
"  Johannis  Dur?ei  Ircnicorum  Tractatuum  pro- 
dramus,  in  quo  pracliminares  continentur 
Tractatus  de  I.  Pacis  ecclesiasticas  Remoris 
i  medii^  tollendis.  II.  Concordiae  Evangelicae 
Fundamentis  sufficicnter  jactis,  &c."  After  the 
appearance  of  this  work  he  again  set  about  his 
grand  design,  with  the  same  sanguine  hopes  of 
succeeding  which  had  first  instigated  him  to 
undertake  it ;  and  laboured  incessantly  at  pro- 
moting an  union  among  the  protestant  churches 
until  the  year  1674,  when  he  appears  to  have 
been  disheartened  at  the  failure  of  all  his  former 
plans,  and  had  recourse  to  a  new  expedient, 
which  was  to  reunite  all  Christians,  lliis  was 
to  labour  on  a  new  explication  of  the  Apocalypse. 
And  he  brought  himself  to  believe,  that,  "  with 
God's  help,  this  batter}'  ag.iinst  the  powers  of 
darkness  would  be  so  raised,  that  the  Lord's 
hand  should  be  lifted  up  according  to  Isaiah's 
prophecy,  ch.  26.  ver.  p,  10,  11,  12,  which  be- 
gins to  be  now  fulfilled.  We  must  therefore 
surround  them  with  such  a  light,  that  they  shall 
have  no  place  where  to  hide  themselves  any 
more/*  On  the  dreams  and  chimeras  to  whicn 
this  new  expedient  gave  rise,  he  appears  to  have 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  at  a  pleasant 
retreat  provided  for  him  in  the  country  of  Hesse, 
by  lieawigc  Sophia,  the  landgrave  s  6onsort, 
who  had  the  regency  of  the  country,  and  sup- 
plied Dury  with  a  maintenance,  and  such  con- 
veniences as  he  dcMred,  Those  readers  who 
"^trish  for  further  information  concerning  him, 
itrt  must  refer  to  the  articles  Durt  and  Ferri, 
ih  Bayl/s  Dictionary^  from  which  the  foregoing 
particulars  are  extracted.-^M. 

DUVAL,  Valentine  Jamerat,  imperial 
librarian  and  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  coins  at 
Vienna,  was  borti  at  Artonay,  a  village  of 
Champagne,  in  the  year  1695.  At  the  age  of 
ttti  he  lost  his  father  and  mother,  peasants  in 
jJoor  circumstances,  who  left  a  numerous  family 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  indigfeace.  Two  years 
after,  at  which  time  he  could  scarcely  read  or 
^rite,  he  was  taken  Into  the  service  or  a  farmer 
ih  the  neighbourhood,  who  employed  him  to 
look  aiPter  his  young  turkeys.  The  natural  vi- 
tacity  of  his  genius,  however,  could  ill  brook 
A'e  uniformity  of  this  occupation,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  give  mofe  variety  to  the  scene  by 
Engaging  in  different  frolics,  on  account  of  one 
of  which  he  was  dismissed  from -his  hlimble 
Employment,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  place  of 
his  birth  in  the  beginning  of  the  severe  winter 
6f  1709.  Being  now  destitute,  he  wandered 
fOwards  Lorraine,  Was  seized  with  the  small- 
fcfX  hy  the  way,  aAd  tAuet  have  pctishcd  had 


not  a  poor  shepherd  taken  him  under  ht$  pro^ 
tection  and  conveyed  him  to  his  sheep-cot^ 
where  he  had  no  other  bed  than  a  heap  of  dimg^ 
in  which  he  was  buried  up  to  the  neck  daring 
his  sickness^  and  no  other  nourishment  than 
coarse  black  bread  and  water.  In  this  wretched 
situation  Duval  fortunately  overcame  the  vim- 
lence  of  the  disease,  and  through  the  kind 
compassion  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman  com-- 
pletely  recovered.  After  this  he  remained  twa 
years  in  the  service  of  another  shepherd,  and 
then  went  by  accident  to  the  hermitage  of  la 
Rochette,  at  the  foot  of  the  Voghesian  moun- 
tains. Being  now  nineteen,  with  a  lively  ima- 
gination and  a  sound  constitution,  he  soqn  be- 
came such  a  perfect  imitator  of  his  patttm, 
brother  Palemortj  that  he  no  longer  wished  to 
employ  him  in  his  manual  labours,  but  requested 
that  he  might  adopt  the  same  contemplative 
mode  of  life.  By  reading  a  few  books  which, 
contained  spiritual  meditations,  his  reKgious 
zeal  was  inflamed  almost  to  enthusiasm  $  and 
having  tlius  acquired  a  taste  for  study,  he  per^ 
used  every  work  that  came  into  his  hands.  Iix 
the  year  1713  he  went  to  the  hermitage  of  St. 
Anne,  not  far  from  Luneville,  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  four  in  number,  made  him  keeper  of 
six  cows  employed  in  cultivating  a  few  acres  of 
land  belonging  to  their  establishment.  This 
was  the  first  period  of  his  good  fortunci  While 
he  discharged  his  duty  by  performing  the  most 
menial  offices,  his  thirst  for  knowledge  was  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  lessened.  He  learned 
writing  and  arithmetic  amidst  many  obstacles,, 
and  he  often  sought  out  in  the  neighbouring 
woods  some  solitary  corner  where  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  beautiful  summer  nights 
contemplating  the  heavens,  admiring  the  innu- 
merable groupes  of  stars  sparkling  over  his  head, 
and  endeavouring  to  make  himself  better  ac- 
quainted with  these  celestial  bodies.  To  assist 
him  in  this  pursuit,  he  constructed  in  the  top  of 
one  of  the  highest  oaks  a  kind  of  seat  of  wild 
vines  and  willow  twigs  interwoven,  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  a  stork's  nest.  He  purchased  at 
Luneville  a  celeistial  chart  and  five  common 
maps  of  different  countries,  by  which  his 
finances,  amounting  to  about  five  or  six  livres,, 
were  entirely  exhausted,  lie  now  studied  geo- 
graphy and  astronomy  amidst  so  many  difficul- 
ties that  it  must  appear  wonderful  how  he  was 
able,  by  the  happy  impulse  of  his  own  genius- 
alone,  to  overcome  the  most  abstruse  studies, 
and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  sublimcst 
sciences.  In  order  to  obtain  books^  he  declared: 
war  against  wild  cats,  foxes,  and  other  animals; 
hunted  them  at  the  great  danger  o£  his  Uky  and 
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sold  their  skins,  by  which  he  raised  money  to 
j;ratify  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  An  accident 
procured  him  the  protection  of  an  Englishman 
at  Lunevilie,  named  Forstcr,  through  whose 
assistance  the  number  of  his  books  soon  in- 
creased to  four  hundred  volumes.  As  the 
powers  of  bis  mind  became  more  expanded, 
and  the  circle  of  his  ideas  was  enlarged,  he 
began  to  reflect  more  on  the  low  stations  in 
which  he  had  lived,  and  a  secret  restlessness 
^nd  uneasiness  of  mind  frequently  disturbed  his 
solitude,  accompanied  him  to  the  woods,  and 
distracted  him  in  his  studies.  While  engaged 
one  day  in  deep  meditation,  lying  under  a  tree, 
and  surrounded  with  charts,  over  which  his  eyes 
were  wandering,  he  was  suddenly  accosted  by  a 
man  of  an  agreeable  countenance,  in  which 
there  appeared  a  mixture  of  benevolence  and 
astonishment.  Soon  after  he  found  himself  in 
a  circle  of  the  young  princes  of  Lorraine,  Leo- 
pold, Clement,  and  Francis,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Francis  L  who  had  been  out  on  a 
hunting  excursion  with  their  principal  tutors, 
count  de  Vidampiere  and  baron  von  Pfutschner. 
The  count,  who  had  lost  his  way,  and  unexpect* 
scdly  fell  in  with  our  young  literary  peasant, 
proposed  to  him  to  continue  his  studies  m  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  Pont-a-Mousson.  Baron 
Pfutschner  obtained  for  him  the  duke's  protec- 
tion, and  Duval,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  left 
the  hermitage  in  which  he  had  resided  four 
years.  His  ardent  passion  for  study,  animated 
by  a  desire  to  answer  the  expectation  of  his 
generous  patron,  made  him  redouble  his  dili- 
gence. He  applied  chiefly  to  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  antiquitiesi,  the  principal  helps  to  which 
he  found  among  his  new  literary  guides  5  but 
at  the  same  time  he  did  not  abandon  his  former 
mode  of  life.  In  this  convent  he  continued 
*two  years,  and  made  so  great  a  progress  in  his 
studies,  that  the  duke,  as  a  reward  for  his  assi- 
duity, and  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  fur- 
ther improvement,  permitted  him  to  accompany 
him  as  one  of  his  suite  to  Paris,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1718.  Towards  the  end  of  next  year 
.  he  returned  to  Luneville,  and  duke  Leopold 
appointed  him  his  librarian  and  professor  of 
history  in  the  high  school.  Though  he  had  his 
lodging  and  table  at  court,  he  lived  in  a  state  of 
perfect  freedom-  His  lectures  on  history  and 
4mtiquities  were  received  with  great  approbation, 
and  attended  by  many  Englishmen  of  distinction 
then  at  the  court  of  Luneville,  and  who  were 
invited  thither  by  Duval's  high  reputation.  The 
great  liberality  he  experienced  from  most  of  his 
scholars,  and  his  habitual  economy,  soon  enabled 
him  to  give  a  public  testimony  of  his  gratitude 


to  the  hermits  of  St.  Anne,  which  consisted  of 
an  elegant  house  built  of  stone,  together  with  a 
chapel,  a  kitchen,  and  an  orchard,  surrounded 
by  a  large  tract  of  land.  Li  the  year  1738, 
when  duke  Leopold  died,  and  the  well-known 
change  took  place  in  regard  to  Lorraine,  Duval 
removed  to  Florence  and  became  kcejicr  of  the 
ducal  library,  which  had  been  transported  thi- 
ther from  Luneville-  Numismatics  were  one  6f 
his  favourite  pursuits,  and  excited  in  him  a 
desire  to  collect  ancient  coins.  While  engaged 
in  the  execution  of  this  plan,  the  emperor  Fran.- 
cis  L  formed  a  resolution  of  establishing  a  ca- 
binet of  ancient  and  modtrn  coins  at  Vienna, 
and  of  combining  with  it  u  collection  of  all  the 
coins  current  in  every  part  of  the  world.  For 
this  purpose  he  invited  Duval  to  that  capital, 
and  entrusted  him  with  tiie  inspection  and  ar- 
rangement of  his  new  cabinet.  A  house  was 
assigned  to  him  in  the  imperial  quarter  near  the 
palace,  and  he  generally  dined  at  the  emperor's, 
table  once  a-week.  By  the  air  of  a  court, 
however,  his  disposition  was  in  Jio  manner  cor- 
rupted J  truth  and  sincerity  still  continued  to  be 
the  distinguishing  features  of  his  .character; 
and  in  the  year  1751  he  was  appointed  sub- 
preceptor  to  Joseph  IL  During  a  toar  which 
he  made  to  Paris  in  1 752,  he  resolved  to  convert, 
the  cottage  in  which  he  had  been  born  into  it 
neat  stone  building,  and  to  assign  it  as  a  habita- 
tion to  the  schoolmaster.  He  also  caused  some 
wells  to^)e  dug  at  his  own  expence,  as  the  vil- 
lage was  very  ill  supplied  with  water.  Duval 
remained  free  from  die  infirmities  of  age  till  his 
seventy-ninth  year,  and  died  in  1775,  in  the 
8 1  St  year  of  his  age.  It  may  be  said,  without 
^exaggeration,  that  he  was  one  of  those  extraor- 
dinary men  who  sometimes  appear  in  the  world, 
and  who,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of 
low  birth,  and  the  many  obstacles  they  have  tp 
encounter,  emerge  from  obscurity  by  the  natural 
force  of  their  own  genius.  To  a  sound  judg- 
ment, improved  by  study  and  reflection,  he 
united  great  knowledge  and  strict  virtue,  which 
endeared  him  to  all  those  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted;  and  had  he  not  confined  himself 
too  much  to  the  silence  of  the  closet,  he  pos- 
sessed talents  which  might  have  had  a  distin- 
guished influence  in  promoting  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  At  the  imperial  court  he  always 
lived  like  a  philosopher,  in  the  greatest  simpli- 
city, without  deviating  from  the  plan  he  had 
laid  down.  His  gait  was  exceedingly  careless, 
and  the  motion  of  his  legs  when  he  walked  like 
that  of  a  peasant.  Faithful  to  the  manners  he 
had  acquired  in  his  youth,  he  never  took  any 
trouble  tQ  j>kase  by  an  external  PUtsidc.    %\Qrf 
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part  of  his  dress  displayed  this  taste  for  simpli- 
city. A  round  peruke,  imitating  nature,  a  coat 
of  a  dark  brown  cloth,  a  shirt  of  home-spun 
linen,  trimmed  with  coarse  cambric,  black 
worsted  stockings,  and  thick-soled  shoes,  for- 
tified with  iron  tacks,  formed  the  general  arti- 
cles of  his  attire.  The  whole  year,  through  the 
various  changes  of  fashion  which  took  place  in 
the  world,  made  no  alteration  in  this  arrange- 
ment. His  domestic,  who  was  his  friend 
rather  than  his  servant,  he  always  sent  home 
io  the  evening  to  his  wife,  and  then  prepared 
his  light  supper  himself  in  his  apartment  over  a 
large  spirit  lamp.  After  his  death,  M.  de  Koch, 
secretary  of  legation  at  Pctersburgh,  his  most 
intimate  friend,  collected  and  published  his 
works,  which  one  cannot  read,  and  particularly 
the  account  of  his  life  written  by  himself,  with- 
out entertaining  great  esteem  and  affection  for 
the  benevolent  and  candid  author.  They  arc 
entitled  "  Oeuvrcs  de  Valentin  Jamcray  Duval, 
preccdees  des  Memoires  sur  sa  Vie.  Avec  fi- 
gures." St,  Petershurgh  &  Strashourgy  torn. 
li*  1784-8.  Duval  carried  on  an  epistolary 
correspondence  for  thirteen  years  with  a  young 
Russian  lady  of  great  genius,  mademoiselle 
Anastasia  SolocofF,  who  was  properly  a  Circas- 
sian by  birth,  educated  at  Paris,  at  that  time  a 
lady  ot  the  bed-chamber  to  Catherine  II.  and 
married  afterwards  to  tlie  Russian  colonel  von 
Ribas,  with  whom  Duval  became  acquainted 
when  at  Vienna,  on  her  return  from  Paris  to 
Pctersburgh.  He  called  her  his  dear  Bibi,  an 
appellation  which  he  gave  to  all  ladies  of  genius 
for  whom  he  entertained  any  affection.  Their 
letters  will  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  a 
Sevigne,  a  Ninon,  a  Badet,  and  a  Vpltaire  5  and 
form  an  interesting  work,  which  cannot  be  pe- 
rused with  indifference  by  any  reader  of  taste. 
Some  account  of  Duval  may  be  found  in  Cal-  ^ 
xnet's  Histoire  de  Lorraine,  tom.  iv.  contenant 
la  Bibliotheque  de  Lorraine,  p.  952  &  seq. 
Hirschlng's  Manual  of  eminent  Persons  wbfi  died 
in  tie  Eighteenth  Century* — J. 

DUVAL,  Andrew,  a  native  of  Pontoisc, 
was  admitted  a  doctor  of  the  iSorbonne  in  the 
year  1  s94>  ^^^  was  the  first  professor  of  the 
new  theological  school  established  by  Henry  IV. 
in  1596.  He  died  in  1638,  at  the  age  of  se- 
venty-four years,  when  he  was  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  college,  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
theology  at  Paris.  He  was  a  strong  advocate 
for  what  were  called  the  ultramontane  princi- 
|)les,  which  were  intended  to  bind  the  French 
clergy  in  a  close  and  submissive  dependence  on 
the  court  of  itome.  Influenced  by  these  prin- 
ciples, he  proved  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  cele- 


brated Edmund  Richer,  who  was  a  spirited 
opponent  of  the  unbounded  ecclesiastical  and^ 
political  power  which  the  popes  assumed,  and 
wrote  against  him  a  work  entitled  **  Elenchus 
JLibelli  de  ecclesiastica  &  politica  potestate.'* 
He  also  wrote  another  work,  entitled  "  De 
Suprema  Romani  Pontificis  in  Ecclcsiam  potes- 
tate,'*  4to.  16 14;  a  treatise  against  the  protes- 
tant  minister  Du  Moulin,  with  this  strange 
title,  "  The  Fire  of  Elias  to  dry  up  the  Waters 
of  Siloah,"  1603 ;  "  Commentaries  on  the 
Theology  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,"  in  two 
volumes,  folio,  16365  "  The  Lives  of  several 
Saints  in  France  and  the  neighbouring  Countries,*' 
intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  work  of  the 
Jesuit  Ribadeneira,  and  other  pieces.  Morerh 
Nouv.  Diet,  Hist, — M. 

.  DUVAL,  Peter,  geographer-royal  in  France, 
was  born  at  Abbeville.  He  was  the  nephew  of 
the  famous  geographer  Sanson,  and  taught  the 
science  in  which  his  uncle  excelled  with  consi- 
derable success.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1683^, 
\\jhcnL  he  was  sixty -five  years  of  age.  He  was 
the  author  of  various  geographical  treatises, 
charts,  and  maps,  which  are  now  chiefly  super- 
seded by  later  and  more  accurate  works  of  the 
same  kind.  That  which  still  maintains  the  most 
reputation  bears  the  title  of  "  La  Geographie 
Fran9oise,  contenant  les  Descriptions,  les  Cartes, 
&  les  Blasons  de  France,  &c*"  He  also  pub- 
lished some  useful  chronological  tables,  and 
some  articles  in  genealogy  and  heraldry,  in  4tou 
and  1 2  mo.     Merer i.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — ^M. 

DYER,  sir  James,  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
judge,  was  born  about  151 1  at  the  seat  of  hia 
father,  a  gentleman  of  Somersetshire.  He  re- 
ceived his  academical  education  at  Broadgate- 
hall,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  for  the  study 
of  the  law  to  the  Middle-Temple.  He  rose 
through  diflTerent  offices  in  his  profession  to  that 
of  chief  juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  which  he  held  for 
upwards  of  twenty- two  years  with  a  high  cha- 
racter for  integrity  and  ability.  His  temper  was 
placid  and  serene,  a^d  he  was  free  from  that 
rudeness  and  /lolence  of  invective  which  ac- 
companied some  great  characters  on  the  bench 
at  that  period.  He  died  at  his  estate  of  How- 
ton  in  Huntingdonshire,  in  1581.  Sir  James 
Dyer  was  the  author  of  a  *'  Book  of  Reports," 
tn  folio,  containing  cases  and  decisions  occurring, 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary, 
and.EHzabeth.  It  was  first  printed  in  1601, 
and  has  been  several  times  reprinted,  the  best 
edition  being  that  of  1688.  It  i«  much  esteemed 
for  conciseness  and  solidity.  He  also  wrotQ 
♦*  A  Reading  upon  Stat.  3a  Hen.  VIII.  c  i»  of 
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Wills,  and  upon  two  others  for  its  Explanation/' 
4to.  1648.     Biog.  Britan. — A. 

DYER,  John,  an  agreeable  poet  of  the  mi- 
nor class,  the  son  of  an  eminent  solicitor  at 
Aberglasney  in  Caermarthenshire,  was  born  in 
1700-  He  was  brought  up  at  Westminster 
school  under  Dr.  Freind,  and  was  designed  by 
his  father  for  his  own  profession  j  but  being  at 
liberty,  in  consequence  of  his  father*s  death,  to 

Eursue  his  own  inclination,  he  indulged  what 
e  took  for  a  natural  taste  for  painting,  and  be- 
came a  pupil  to  Mr.  Richardson.  He  after- 
wards wandered  about  South  Wales  and  the  ad- 
jacent counties  as  an  itinerant  artist ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  attained  distinc- 
tion in  that  profession.  In  1727  he  made  him- 
self known  as  a  poet  by  the  publication  of  his 
"  Grongar  Hill,"  which  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  descriptive  poems,  and  has 
been  admitted  into  numerous  collections.  The 
cause  of  the  general  pleasure  it  gave  was, 
dottbtless,  the  agreeable  intermixture  of  moral 
reflection,  introduced  in  an  easy  unforced  man- 
ner, and  harmonising  with  the  scenery  de- 
scribed. The  description,  too,  is  rather  gene- 
ral than  minutely  local,  and  is  easily  conceived 
by  one  acquainted  with  a  romantic  country, 
tnough  not  with  the  particular  spot.  It  Is  not 
a  finished  composition,  and  objections  have 
been  ma^e  to  the  picturesque  part;  but  they 
are  such  as  concern  the  landscape  painter  rather 
than  the  poet.  After  the  publication  of  this 
piece,  Dyer  travelled  to  Italy  for  professional 
improvement.  If  he  did  not  acquire  that  in 
any  considerable  degree,  he  certainly  improved 
his  poetical  taste,  and  laid  in  a  store  of  new 
images.  These  he  displayed  in  a  poem  of  some 
length,  written  in  blank  verse,  and  published 
in  1740,  entitled  "  The  Ruins  of  Rome."  It 
consists  of  a  similar  combination  of  description 
and  sentiment  with  his  Grongar  Hill,  but  both 
in  a  more  elevated  and  varied  style,  propor- 
tioned to  the  superior  magnitude  of  the  subject. 
Dr.  Johnson  says  of  it,  that  "  the  title  raises 

freater  expectation  than  the  performance  grati- 
es.*'  This,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  true  ; 
yet  it  contains  many  passages  truly  poetical,  and 
the  strain  of  moral  and  political  refiection  is 


that  of  a  benevolent  and  enlightened  mind. 
The  author  bebg  in  a  delicate  state  of  healthy 
and  by  character  apparently  not  calculated  to 
make  his  way  in  busy  life,  was  advised  by  his 
friends  to  take  orders  \  his  liberal  education  and 
irreproachable  manners  rendering  such  a  change 
^not  unsuitable.  He  was  accordingly  ordained 
by  Dr.  Thomas,  bishop  of  Lincoln  j  and  enter- 
ing into  the  matrimonial  state,  he  sat  down  on 
a  small  living  in  Leicestershire.  This  he  ex- 
changed for  one  in  Lincolnshire,  to  whick  a 
second  benefice  was  soon  added.  His  place  of 
residence  was  ,Coningsby  in  Lincolnshire  5  and 
he  amused  himself  with  repairing  an  old  house, 
and  making  improvements,  perhaps  to  a  greater 
extent  than  his  moderate  income  rendered  pru- 
dent. The  fenny  country  in  which  he  was 
situated  did  not  agree  with  his  health;  and  he 
complained  of  the  want  of  books  and  company 
in  his  retired  situation. 

In  1757  he  published  his  largest  work,  <'The 
Fleece,'*  a  didactic  poem,  in  four  books.     Its 

Proposed  theme  is,  *^  the  care  of  sheep,  the  la- 
ours  of  the  loom,  and  arts  of  trade ;"  the  first 
Eart  pastoral,  the  second  mechanical*  the  third 
istorical  and  geographical.  The-  compass, 
therefore,  is  large ;  but  many  of  the  topics  are 
not  very  well  adapted  to  poetry.  The  poem 
has  never  been  very  popular,  and  the  opinions 
of  judges  concerning  it  have '  varied  according 
to  their  tastes.  Akenside  thought  highly  of  it ; 
Johnson  depreciates  it.  Indeed,  a  long  per** 
formance  in  blank  verse,  upon  rural  and  com- 
mercial topics,  could  not  possibly  afibrd  him 
pleasure.  He  justly  censures  that  practice  of 
**  clothing  small  images  in  great  words,"  which 
is  almost  the  perpetual  fault  of  didactic  poetry 
in  blank  verse;  but  he  might  have  observed 
that  there  are  many  pleasing,  and  some  grand 
and  Impressive,  passages  in  the  work.  The 
author  did  not  long  survive  its  publication. 
He  died  of  a  gradual  decline  in  1758,  leaving 
behind  him,  besides  the,  reputation  of  an  Inge* 
nious  poet,  the  character  of  an  honest,  humane^ 
and  good  man.  His  poems  were  printed  to* 
gctlitr  in  one  volume  octavo,  1761.  Them 
are  a  few  smaller  pieces  besides  those  abo^e 
mentioned.     Bi^g-  Britan^ — A. 
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ACHARD,  John,  an  ingenious  divine 
.of  the  church  of  England,  was  a  descendant 
from  a  respectable  family  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
ifolk,  and  bom  about  the'year  1636.     After  re- 
ceiving a  good  classical  education,  he  was  sent, 
in  the  year  1653,  to  Gatherine-hail,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  where  he  toot  the  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1656,  was  elected  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege in  1658,  and  was  ailnihted  to  the  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1^60.    We  learn  nothing  further  con- 
<:eminghim  till  the  year.  1670,  when  he  pub- 
lished, without  his   ncmie,  a  treatise,   entitled 
**  The  Grounds  aiwl  Reasons  of  the  Contempt 
of  the  Clergy  and  Religion  enquired  into ;  in  a 
letter  to  R,  L."    This  contempt  he-traces  into 
the  improper  selection  of  young  men'who  are 
intended  for  the  ministerial  office,  the  defective 
systems  pursued  in  their  education^   and  the 
^wrong  motives  which  determine  many  parents 
•to  educate  their  children  for  the  church;  with 
•which  he  connects- the  conseqcient  ignorance  erf 
*some,  and  the  poor  provision  made  for  others 
of  the   clerical   body.      In   treating    his   sub- 
ject he   blended  his  serious  remarks  with  so 
much  wit  and  humour,  that  his  treatise  drew 
•very  general  attention,  and  passed  through  many 
editions.     In  the  following  year  it  was  attacked 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  who   published  An 
Answer  to  a  Letter  of  Enquiry  into  the  Grounds, 
?tc.  and  several  other  writers,  particularly  the 
celebrated  Dr.  John  Owen,  in  a  preface  to  some 
sermons  of  W.  Bridge,  in  which  he  animad- 
•iverted  on  some  of  the  autlior's  representations 
and  uncandid  remarks  that  were  levelled  at  dis- 
senting divines.     To  the  first  of  his  answerers 
Mr.  Eachard  replied,  in  a  piece  entitled  "  Some 
Observations   upon  the  Answer  to  an  Enquiry, 
&c.  with  some  Additions ;  in  a  second  Letter 
,to  R.  L."  written  in  a  similar  manner  with  his 
first  performance.     In  the  year  1 67 j  he  pub- 
lished "  Mr.  Hobbes's  State  of  Nature  confider-. 
ed,  in  a  Dialogue  between  Philautus  and  Timo- 
^ihy»  &c/*  and  soon  afterwards  he  published 


some  further  remarks  on  flie  writings  of  Mr, 
Hobbes,  in  "  A  Second  Dialogue  between  Phi- 
lautus and  Timothy."  In  these  dialogues  he  did 
not   attempt  to  confute    the    philosopher   of 
Malmesbury  by  serious  argumentation,  but  en- 
deavoured to  expose  his  system  to  ridicule  by 
keen  raillery,  and  lively  sallies  of  humour,     in 
the  use  of  theseiiweapons  he  shewed  himself 
peculiarly  adroit,  and  at  least  gained  the  laugh 
on  his  side  \  which,  among  wits,  and  the  moas 
of  his  readers,  procured  kim  higher  applause 
than  he  would  have  obtained  had  he  attempted 
to  answer  the  writings  of  Hobbes  in  good  eair 
nest.    To  the  task  of  serious  writing  his  takntf 
appear  to  have  been  little  adapted.     Those  wh^ 
were  led  to  form  high  expectations  of  him  as  a 
preacher,   expressed    tliemselves    uncommonly 
disappointed  after  attending  to  his  pulpit  com- 
positions :  and  dean  Su^ift  says,  "I  have  known 
men  happy  enough  at  ridicule,  who,  upon  grave 
subjects,  were  perfectly  stupid ;  of  which  Dr, 
Eachard  of  Cambridge,  who  writ  *  The  Con- 
tempt of  the  Clergy,'  was  a  great  instance." 
In  the  year  1675  ^'^'  l^^achard  was  chosen -ma- 
ster of  Catherine-hall  •,  and  in  the  year  follow- 
ing was  created  doctor  of  divinity  by  royal  man- 
damus.    It  does  not  appear  that  he  afterwards 
produced  any  literary  work.     He  is  reported  to 
have  discharged  the  duties  of  master  of  liis  col- 
lege with  care  and  fidelity ;  and  shewed  himself 
a  considerable  benefactor  to  it  by  the  progress 
which  he  made  in  rebuilding  it,  after  it  had 
fallen  much  into  decay,  as  well  as  by  his  own 
donations,  and  those  wliich  he  procured  from 
his  friends.     From  \ns  epitaph  we  learn,  that 
he  twice  sustained  the  honourable  office  of  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university.     He  died  in  the 
year  1697.     The  most  complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  in  1774,  in  3  vols.  I2ma. 
Biog.  Britan. — M. 

EBERTQS,  Theodore,  a  learned  Germain 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  filled  the  chair 
of  Hebrew  professor  at  Frankfort- on-the-Odcr, 
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and  was  rector  of  the  imivcrsity  in  that  place  in 
the  years  1618  and  1627*  ^^  acquired  consi- 
derable reputation  by  the  profound  learning 
displayed  in  his  writings,  and  in  particular  by 
the  intimacy  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  orien- 
tal tongues.  The  line  of  reading  in  which  the 
study  of  those  languages  engaged  him,  occa- 
sioned his  becoming  conversant  in  the  works  of 
those  who  had  been  most  eminent  in  the  same 
kind  of  literature,  and  had  distinguished  tliem- 
selves  by  their  labours  for  its  improvement.  As 
he  considered  that  their  merits  had  not  received 
a  due  recompence  of  honourable  notice,  he 
undertook  the  task  of  becoming  their  eulogist, 
and  in  the  year  1628  published  a  work  entitled 
**  Elogia  Jurisconsultorum  &  Politorum  centum 
illustrium,  qui  sanctam  Hebrxam  Linguam  ali- 
asque  ejus  propagines  orientales  propagarunt, 
auxerunt,  promoverunt,"  8vo.  He  afterwards 
published  **  Chronologia  Sanct.  Ling.  Docto- 
rum,  &C."  presenting  us  with  a  chronological 
view  of  the  principal  doctors  and  learned  men 
who  have  cultivated  the  Hebrew  language,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  5  "  The  Life 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  written  in  Hebrew ;  "  Poetica 
Hebraica,"  8vo.  1620;  a  moral  treatise  entitled 
**  Speculum  Morale  •,"  and  "  A  Century  of 
Political  Observations,"  written  in  Latin.  Mo- 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 


r*r/. 


EBION.  There  is  much  disagreement  a- 
mong  ecclesiastical  historians  respecting  the 
existence  of  a  person  of  this  name,  in  the  age 
that  is  by  many  assigned  to  him.  According  to 
Epiphanius,  TertuUian,  Optatus,  St.  Hilary, 
St.  Jerome,  and  others,  a  person  so  called  lived 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,  who  was  a  stoic  philosopher, 
and,  embracing  many  of  the  opinions  of  Ccrin- 
thus,  became  the  leader  of  a  new  sect,  who  ^fter 
him  were  called  Ebionitcs.  Iren?eus,  however, 
as  well  as  Eusebius  and  Origen,  by  their  making 
not  the  least  mention  of  such  a  person  as  Ebion, 
and  by  the  derivation  which  the  two  latter  give 
of  the  name  of  the  sect,  from  a  term  significative 
of  poverty,  meanness,  or  vilencss,  leave  it  at  least 
doubtful  whether  Ebion  be  not  an  imaginary  cha- 
tacter.  But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  mon^nthow 
the  question  is  decided.  The  Ebionitcs,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Origen  and  Epiphanius, 
kdd  the  same  tenets  with  the  Niizarenes.  From 
oil  the  information  that  has  reached  our  day,  it 
is  not  possible  to  ascertain  precisely  what  those 
tenets  were.  Many  of  the  representations  given 
concerning  the  Ebionites  by  the  ancient  fatliers 
are  80  confused  and  contradictory,  that  thev  do 
not  merit  serious  attention.  And  some  ot  the 
talca  vhioh  th^y  relate  ^eoncei^ing  t#iem,  wc 


exact  copies  of  the  calumnies  which  were  pro- 
pagated by  the  Pagans,  to  discredit  the  characters 
of  the  early  Christians.  One  of  their  leading 
doctrines  appears  to  have  been  a  belief  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  like  themselves, . 
though  possessing  supernatural  powers,  which 
were  communicated  for  the  purpose  of  qualify- 
ing him  for  his  divine  mission.  They  appear 
also  to  have  considered  the  laws  of  Moses  to  be 
binding  on  them ;  but  to  what  extent  cannot  be 
affirmed  with  any  certainty.  According  to  some 
writers  they  received  only  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  as  of  divine  autliority,  which  they 
possessed  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syro -chaldaic 
language,  and  rejected  the  rest  of  the  New  Tes-  • 
tamcnt,  particularly  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
The  learned  Lardner,  however,  is  of  opinion, 
that  there  is  room  for  fairly  arguing  that  they 
received  all  the  four  Gospels ;  and  that  some 
of  the  sect  at  least,  by  the  quotations  which  they 
adduced  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
some  of  the  Epistles,  have  given  reason  for 
concluding  that  they  did  not  reject  all  the  Epis- 
tles attributed  to  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen* 
tiles.  But  there  is  much  obscurity  in  the  rela- 
tions which  remain  respecting  the  tenets  of  this 
sect ;  and  little  more  can  be  advanced  on  that 
head,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  most 
ancient  and  respectable  ecclesiastical  writers^ 
than  that,  to  use  the  words  of  Justin  Martyr, 
**  they  acknowledged  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  yet 
maintained  that  he  was  a  man  born  of  man." 
Euseb.  Hist.  EccL  lib.  Hi.  cap.  27.  Clerici* 
Hist.  EccL  sub  Ann.  LXXIL  Mosh.  Hist.  Ecdi 
Sac.  IL  Lardner^s  Cred.  part  H.  vols.  //.  ///. 
and  VI.  Priestley^ s  Cornet.  Christ •  vol  L  Af^ 
reri. — M. 

EBROIN,  a  potent  and  ambitious  minlstec, 
mayor  of  the  palace  under  the  French  kings 
Clotaire  IIL  and  Thierri  L  is  ssdd  to  have  been 
a  German  by  birth.  His  repuution,  which 
seems  to  have  been  much  favoured  by  his  intr- 
macy  with  some  eminent  ecclesiastics >  caused 
him,  at  tlie  accession  of  the  young  Clotaire  in 
656,  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  mayor  of  the 
palace,  in  which  capacity  he  governed  the  kingJ- 
dom,  in  conjunction  with  the  queen- motlier 
Batilde.  It  enjoyed  perfect  tranquillity  during 
ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  tlie  queen,  dio^- 
gusted  with  the  disputes  which  arose  between 
Ebroin  and  two  bishops  whom  she  had  ijitEO- 
duccd  into  the  cabinet,  withdrew  to  a  convent. 
He  is  said  then  to  have  governed  M^ith  great 
tyranny  \  at  least  he  made  the  nobles  ami  pre- 
lates his  enemies,  who  at  the  death  of  Ciotauv, 
when  Ebroin  had  prodaimod  his  infant  san 
'niierri^  rom  in  aroiSy  plund«ved  EbroMii  of  iiis 
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-wcalAj  arid  obliged  him  to  retire  to  a  monastery, 
jrnd  at  the  same  time  deposed  the  royal  child, 
^and  called  in  Childeric  king  of  Austrasia.     On 
the  death  of  Childeric?  in  670,  Thierii  was  re- 
placed on  the  throne  under  the  protection  of 
Lcudese,  mayor  of  the  palace.     On  this  event, 
Ebroin  left  his  monastery,  and  placing  himself 
4it  the  head  of  his  former  iriends,  caused  disturb- 
ances, and  procured  the  assassination  of  Leu- 
-dese.     Being  still  unable  to  recover  his  former 
post,  he  set  up  a  competitor  to  the  throne  un- 
der the  name  of  Clovis,  pretending  that  he  viras 
the  son  of  Clotaire.     He  invested  the  city  of 
Autun,   and   gaining  possession  of  its  bishop 
Leger,  his  principal  opponent,  he  put  out  his 
eyes.     Tliierri  was  at  length  obliged  to  create 
,him  mayor  of  the  palace,  in  consequence  of 
which  Clovis   was  abandoned.     Ebroin   again 
'became  all-powerful,  and  ruled  with  despotic 
rigour.     He  caused  Leger  to  be  deposed  and 
put  to  death ;  and  sacrinced  many  others  either 
to  his  own  ambition,  or  to  the  public  security. 
At  length  he  was  himself  assassinated  by  one 
>Ermenfroi,  steward  of  the  household,  whom  he 
■had  deeply  fined  for  misbehaviour  in  his  ofEce. 
This  was  m  63i.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
only  historians  of  those  times  were  ecclesiastics, 
rwho  were  the  bitter  enemies  of  Ebroin.     One 
.cause  of  their  dislike  was,  that  under  his  admi- 
.nistration  commenced  the  practice  of  bestowing 
.the  estates  of  the  church  upon  laymen,  under 
the  tille  of  Precatre^  with  obligation  of  military 
service.  Mweru   Mod*  Univers.  Hift.   MUhi*s 
.JEiemens, — A. 

ECCARD,  or  EcKHARD,  John- George, 
•4t  learned  antiquarian,  was  bom  in  1674,  at 
Duingen,  a  village  belonging  to  the  district  of 
Lauenstein,  where  his  father  was  chief  forester. 
After  some  private  instruction  at  home,  he  was 
.sent  to  the  school  of  Pforta,  where  his  favourite 
.study  was  poetry.  He  then  removed  to  Leipsic, 
where  at  a  book-auction  he  had  an  opportunity 
/of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
iLeibnit^  In  1696  he  left  Leipsic,  became  a 
^corrector  of  the  press,  and  afterwards  secretary 
to  field-^marshal  count  Fleming,  who  intended 
to  make  him  major  of  his  regiment}  but  neither 
-theology,  to  which  he  was  destined  by  his  mo- 
dier,  nor  the  military  profession  was  agreeable 
to  his  taste.  By  the  recommendation  of  Leib- 
nitz, be  obtained  the  professorship  of  history  at 
Helmstadt,  in  1706;  and  in  17 13  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  counsellor  of  the  electorate  of  Hano- 
•ver,  and  historiographer,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  assisted  Leibnitz  in  his  '^  Origines 
iGuelphicsB,"  and  in  17 17  he  became  his  suc- 
cessor as  librarian  at  Hanover.    After  this  he 


travelled  at  the  ejcpence  of  George  L  through 
great  part  of  Germany  to  search  the  librarl<rs 
and  archives  for  manuscripts  and  materials  to 
enable  him  to  prosecute  the  compilation  of 
the  above-mentioned  genealogical  work.  His 
*'  Origines  Sabaudicx"  procured  him  the  favour 
of  the  great  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy ;  and  his 
^*  Origines  Familis  'Habsburgo-Austriaoe," 
that  of  count  von  Zinzendorf,  through  whose 
means  the  emperor  Charles  VL  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  nobility.  While  engaged  in  these 
pursuits,  by  which  he  acquired  many  valuable 
friends,  as  well  as  great  honour,  his  situation  at 
Hanover  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
agreeable.  During  his  trave^s^  his  domestic 
concerns  fell  into  derangement,  in  consequence 
of  the  debts  contracted  in  his  absence  ;  and  on 
this  account  he  presented  a  poem  to  his  sove- 
reign, in  which  he  gave  a  picture  of  his  distress- 
ed situation,  and  begged  for  relief.  His  cre- 
ditors, however,  were  so  clamorous,  that  he 
could  not  wait  for  his  majesty's  answer  $  and 
in  1724  he  absconded,  and  took  shelter,  in  a 
most  wretched  plight,  without  money  and  with- 
out clothes,  in  the  convent  of  the  Benedictines 
at  Corvey.  Some  manuscripts  and  coins  which 
he  carried  with  him  from  Hanover  were  after* 
wards  returned.  From  Corvey,  where  he  rtct 
with  a  cool  reception,  he  proceeded  to  Cologne, 
and  on  the  ad  of  February,  the  same  year,  tbr- 
mally  abjured  the  lutheran  religion  in  the  cd- 
lege  of  the  Jesuits,  in  that  city.  Having  decy- 
phered  some  old  charters  belonging  to  ue  city 
of  Cologne,  the  council  reward^  him  liberally 
for  his  trouble  \  but  he  refused  the  offer  made 
to  him  of  being  professor  of  history  in  the  nni- 
versity,  because  in  that  case  he  must  hare  sup- 

Elanted  a  Jesuit,  whom  he  considered  as  one  of 
is  benefactors.  The  elector  of  Cologne  treated 
him  with  great  respect,  and  cardinals  Passiond 
and  Spinola  assured  him  of  the  protection  of 
pope  Innocent  XII.  who  promised  benefices  to 
l>oth  his  sons  if  he  would  come  to  reside  at 
Rome.  The  elector  of  Mcntz,  the  elector  Pa- 
latine, and  the  princes  of  Passau  and  Fulda,  and 
the  nobility  of  Milan,  all  made  him  most  ad* 
vantageous  ofiers,  to  enable  him  to  complete  hit 
*'  Scriptores  rerum  Italicarum  j"  but  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  bishopric  of  Wurzburgh^ 
where  he  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
library  belonging  to  the  court  and  the  university. 
The  dean  and  chapter  committed  to  his  charge 
the  valuable  manuscripts  contained  in  the  di- 
plomatic archives  of  the  cathedral,  which  he 
arranged  and  classed  with  great  ability.  Several 
proposals  for  improving  the  form  of  the  acade- 
mic lectures,  Mid  estabUshinga  profeisorsliip  o£ 
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Ae  hw  of  nature  at  WurzburgK ;  calling  the 
puMic  attention  to  the  much-neglected  natural 
history  of  that  district )  the  interesting  account 
of  the  old  imperial  palace  of  Saheburgh,  near 
Neustadt,  on  the  Saal ;  and  his  **  Commentarii 
de  rebus  Franciae  orientalis^*'  printed  with  great 
magnificence  at  Wurzburgh,  in  two  folio  to*- 
himea ;  were  the  fruits  of  bis  meditation  and 
study,  Which  he  often  continued  throughout  the 
day 4  and  till  a  late  hour  at  night.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  however,  that  he  did  not  live  to 
put  the  last  hand  to  his  important  work  on  the 
nistory  of  Wurzburgh,  in  which  he  compre- 
hended the  principal  German  events  from  the 
emigrations  of  the  Franks  to  king  Conrad  L  and 
Pietho-  count  de  Castel,  according  to  Friesen's 
account,  the  twelfth  bishop  of  Wurzburgh. 
While  defining,  in  the  preface,  the  boundaries 
of  -the  bishopric  under  St.  Burckhard,  he  was 
-suddenly  seized  with  a  mortal  disease,  which 
put  a  period  to  his  existence  in  the  month  of 
February,  1730.  Eckhard  possessed  a  very 
extensive  knowledge  of  history ;  but  was  much 
better  acquainted  with  that  ot  the  middle  ages, 
and  with  the  situation  of  Germany  at  those 
periods,  than  with  the  events  and  manners  of 
his  own  tune.  He  was  familiar  also  with  iiu- 
mismatics,  the  geography  of  the  early  ages,  and 
antiquities  of  every  kind.  Etymology  he  had 
made  his  particular  study ;  and  had  been  em- 
ployed almost  thirty  years  in  collecting  materials 
tor  an  etymological  dictionary  of  the  German 
language.  This  conducted  him  to  periods  of 
history  which  few  before  him  had  examined, 
and  by  these  means  he  was  enabled  to  publish 
many  works  that  may  be  of  great  importance  to 
the  future  historian  ;v for  though  it  has  been 
observed  that  Eckhard  ought  to  have  written 
less,  and  to  have  introduced  more  philosophy 
into  his  works,  he  must  be  allowed  the  merit  of 
having  collected  valuable  materials  which,  in  the 
hands  of  a  more  philosophic  writer,  may  be 
rendered  highly  interesting  and  useful.  The 
principal  of  his  works  are:  "  De  usu  &  prae- 
stantia  studii  etymologici  in  historia  -"  HelmsU 
1 706,  4to. :  '*  Historia  studii  ety molog.  lingua 
Germanicae 'y^Havov*  1711, 8vo. :  " Leges Fran- 
corum  Salicse&Ripuariorum;'  Franco/,  l^  Lips. 
1720,-  folio  :  "  Origincs  familiac  Habsburgico- 
Austriacae  •,"  Lips.  1721,  folio:  "  Historia  ge- 
nealog.  Frincipum  Saxon,  3cc.  &c. ;  Accedunt 
4>rigines  <Sabaudicae  stem  ma  Desideranum  genu- 
inum;  origo  domus  Br.  Luneb.  &  Cz^reae 
conncxio,  &c.  5"  Lips.  1722,  folio:  "  Corpus 
Historiarum  medii  aevi  j"  Lips.  1723,  vol.  iL 
folio. — This  interesting  work,  compiled  from 
materials  collected  with  great  labour  for  many. 
VOL.  in. 


J  ears,  is  considered  by  Lcnglct  du  Fresnoy,  in 
is  Diction,  hist,  portatif,  Amst.  17741  article 
Eccard^  ?s  the  production  of  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  Germany :  he  adds,  that  it  contains  a 
great  many  curious  pieces  well  arranged,  and 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  collection.  •*  An 
Account  of  ancient  oalzburg,  and  the  Palace 
Salz,  in  Franconia  j"  fTurzburgy  1725, 8vo. :  Leip- 
x/r,  1751,  8vo.:  "  Commentarii  de  rebus  Franci* 
orientalis  &  eptscopatus  Wirceburgensis,  &c.  ;'* 
Wirceb.  1 729,  tom.  ii.  folio;  a  work  of  great 
learning,  and  an  honourable  testimony  of  the 
author's  extensive  knowledge  of  history  :  "  De 
origiae  Germanorum  eorumque  vetustissimis 
coloniis,  migrationibus  ac  rebus  gestis,  libri 
duo  i"  Goetting.  i75o/4to.  cum  fig. :  "  Origincs 
Guelphicae ;  Opus  praeeunte  D.  God.  Guil. 
Leibnitio,  D.  Jo.  Geo.  Eccardi  literis  consigna- 
tum,  postea  a  D.  Jo,  Dan.  Grubero  novis  pro- 
bationibus  instructum,  variisque  pernecessariis 
animadversionibus  castigatum ;  jam  vero  in  lu- 
cem emissum  a  Christ.  Lud.  Scheidio -j*  Hartov. 
tom.  i.  1750,  cum  fig.  $  tom.  ii.  I75i>  tom«  iii. 
1752,  tom.  iv.  &  ult.  1753,  folio,  cum  fig.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  house  of  Brunswick* 
Lunneburg  engaged  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  to 
write  the  history  of  its  family.  After  a  great 
many  researches  respecting  the  origin  of  this 
house,  Leibnitz  conceived  the  idea,  instead  of 
composing  the  history  of  it  alone,  to  write  a 
history  of  the  whole  western  empire,  beginning 
with  Charlemagne,  whose  son,  Lewis  the  Mild, 
married  a  Guelphic  princess,  from  whom  de^ 
scended  Charles  the  Bald,  and  many  other  em- 
perors and  kings.  Leibnitz  died  while  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  extensive  plan,  after 
having  carried  the  work  as  far  as  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Otho  IIL  The  manuscripts  which 
Leibnitz  left  on  this  subject  being  put  into  tlie 
hands  of  Eccard,  he  perused  them  with  great 
care,  and  produced  from  them  his  excellent 
**  Origincs  Guelphicae ;"  but  oh  his  absconding 
from  Hanover,  the* publication  of  the  work  vna 
suspended.  It  was  then  taken  up  by  M.  Gru- 
ber,  who  made  many  learned  additions  to  it ; 
but  as  he  died  before  it  was  ushered  into  the 
world,  the  honour  of  the  publication  was  re« 
served  for  M.  Scheid.  HirsMng*s  Manuai  <^ 
eminent  Persons  who  died  in  fhe  Eighteenth  Century* 

ECCHELLENSIS,  Abraham,  a  learned  Ma- 
ronite,  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  cerw 
tury,  was  induced  by  his  countryman  Qabrid 
Sionita  to  visit  Paris,  to  become  his  coadjutor 
in  preparing  for  the  press  the  magnificent  rolf- 
glot  Bible,  published  by  M.  le  Jai.  It  was  he 
who  furnislied  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  tiexts  of 
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Hit  book  of  Rttth,  witli  Urn  latin  remtm. 
While  he  was  ac  Paris  on  thi#  business,  a  vioktit 
quarrel  took  place  be^woea  him  and  Sionita,  in 
which  charges  and  recrimiikations  were  advanc- 
edy  which  reflected  no  credit  on  the  character 
and  reputation  of  either  of  the  parties.  Ecchel* 
lensis  was  also  invol?ed  in  a  literary  dispute 
with  M.  De  Fkvigny,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
who  endeaToured  to  convict  him  of  incapacity 
for  die  undertaking  in  which  he  had  engaged* 
Ecchellensis,  however,  appears  to  have  satisfac- 
torily vindicated  himsell  from  this  charge,  and 
to  luive  established  so  high  an  opinion  of  his 
proficiency  in  oriental  literature,  that  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
languages  m  the  College  Royal  at  Paris.  In 
the  year  1636,  the  college  De  Propaganda  Fide 
added  him  to  the  number  of  those  who  were  to 
be  employed  in  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
Arabic,  and  recalled  him  for  that  purpose  out 
of  France  to  Rome,  where  he  was  engaged  on. 
that  work  in  the  year  165a*  He  was  also  made 
professor  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Rome; 
and  was  chosen  by  the  archduke  Ferdinand  II. 
to  translate  out  of  the  Arabic  into  Latin  the 
5th,  6th,  and  7th  Books  of  Apollonius's  ^^  Co- 
«icS|"  in  which  work -he  was  assisted  by  John 
Alphonso  Borelli,  a  celebrated  mathematician. 
The  whole  work  was  printed  at  Florence,  with 
Archimedes's  book  ^*  De  AssUmptis,"  in  1661, 
-in  folio.  He  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1664* 
Besides  what  have  been  already  mentioned, 
Ecchellensis  was  the  author  ojf  *^  Institutio 
liinguas  Syriaoae,^'  i2mo.  i($28;  '^  Synopsis 
Philosophise  Orientalium,''  410.  1641 ;  *^  Versio 
Durrhamani  de  medicis  VirtutibuS  animalium, 
plantanim,  &  gummarum,''  octavo,  1647 ; 
^  Chronicon  Orientale  La  tine  red.  cum  Supple^ 
mento  Historise  Orienfali^,"  folio,  165 1 ;  ^'  £uty- 
chius  vindicatus,"  against  Selden  and  Hottingec, 
4to.  1661  \  ^^  Remarks  on  the  Catalogue  of 
Chaldee  Writers,  composed  bv  Hebed-Jesu,'' 
i<$53  9  and  different  controversial  pieces  against 
the  Protestants,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
«hew  the  conformity  between  the  opinioixs  of 
the  orientals  and  those  of  the  Romish  church. 
Bayh.  Mortru  Nouv>.  Diet.  Hut*  Saxii  Ofnp' 
ffiaft  part  iv.— M. 

EGHARD,  James,  a  French  monk  of  the 
dominican  order,  was  bom  at  Rouen  in  1664, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1724,  ased  eighty  years. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work  highly  esteemed 
%y.  his  order^  on  many  of  whom  it  bestows 
snuch  prdisc,  sometimes,  as  may  be  expected, 
.with  too  much  partiality ;  and  which  will  be 
Jbund  of  use  to  bio^rapncrs  and  ecclesiastical 
lis»>pans:  it  is  entitled  <*  Scriptores  Ordinis 


Pnrdieatorum  recensid,  notisque  historids  te 
criticis  iUustrati,"  in  two  volumes  folio,  1721. 
Besides  the  particulars  of  their  fives  which  it 
records,  it  presents  us  with  an  account  of  their 
works,  the  time  when  they  were  printed,  and 
the  libraries  in  which  such  as  have  not  yet  been' 
edited  are  preserved ;  into  which  the  author 
has  been  uncommonly  careful  to  admit  nodung 
for  which  he  had  not  the  best  authorities.  Fa« 
ther  James  Quetif,  who  died  in  1^8,  was  em- 
ployed on  this  work  before  our  author ;  but  his 
labours  do  not  compose  a  fourth  part  of  the 
whole,  and  that  the  least  difficult  and  laborious. 
Moreru     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

ECHARD,  Lawrbmce,  a  writer  chiefly  in 
history,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Barsham^ 
near  Beccles,  in  Suffolk,  where,  he  was  bom  in 
167 1.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
and  afterwards  entered  into  holy  oiders.  He 
was  first  settled  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  began 
to  make  himself  known  by  his  writings.  He 
|>ublished,  in  1609,  <<  The  Roman  History,  from 
the  Building  of  the  City  to  the  Settlement  of 
the  Empire  by  Augustus,"  8vo.  which  was 
followed  by  its  continuation  from  that  period  to 
that  of  Constantine.  These  were  afterwards 
printed  together  in  three  volumes  Svo.  In 
1702  he  published  *'  A  General  Ecclesiastical 
History,  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Esta-. 
blishment  of  Christianity  under  Constanstine,^ 
foUo.  This  was  well  received,  and  came  to  a 
sixth  edition,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  1722.  It  was 
probably  the  cause  of  his  professional  promo- 
rion  to  the  offices  of  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  that  diocese.  'His 
oext  work  was  <*  A  History  of  Endand,  from 
the  Invauon  of  Julius  Cxssx .  to  uie  End  of 
James  the  First's  Reign,"  foUo,  1707.  This 
he  afterwards  carried  down  to  the  Revolution, 
in  two  more  volumes,  printed  in  1718.  He 
obtained  considerable  reputation  by  this  per- 
ibrmanoe,  which  is  written  in  a  clear  mediod 
and  perspicuous  style,  though  not  without  vari- 
ous party  misrepresentations,  for  some  of  which 
he  was  reprehended  in  a  printed  letter  from  Dr^ 
Edmund  Calamy.  Echard  wrote  upon  what 
are  called  the  high  principles  in  church  and 
state,  which  produced  in  hmi,  as  it  has  done  in 
many  others,  some  inconsistencies  in  vindicating 
the  revolution.  Of  this  tst-nt  he  wrote  a  sepa^ 
rate  history  in  an  octavo  volume.  One  of  his: 
most  useful  works  was  **  The  Gazetteer's  or 
Newsman's  Interpreter,**  bein?  a  geographical 
index  or  dictionary  of  all  the  prmcipal  places  om 
the  globe.  Of  this,  many  editions  have  beea 
printed^  and  the  Gazetteers  of  the  present  timn 
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may  be  regarded  as  iu  imprbved  CDpiet.  He 
also  pnblimd  a  translation  of  three  comedies 
of  Plautus,  and  took  a  shaire  in  a  translation  oiF 
Terence ;  but  he  obtained  little  credit  for  either 
of  these  perfermancest  which  were  censured  for 
the  coarseness  and  vulfi;artty  of  their  style.  In 
his  proper  profession  he  compiled  a  volume  of 
'<  Maxmis  and  Discourses  moral  and  divine/* 
taken  from  the  works  of  archbishop  Tillotson, 
and  methodised  and  connected,  8vo.  1719. 
Mr.  Echard  was  appointed  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Stow  in  171a.  Towards  the  latter  part 
of  life  he  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the 
livings  of  Rendleshamt  Sudborn,  and  Alford,  m 
Suffolk,  to  which  county  he  removed.  Falling 
into  a  bad  state  of  health,  he  was  proceeding  to 
Scarborough  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  when 
be  died  in  his  carriage,  in  1730.  Biog.  Briton. 
— A. 

ECHIUS,  or  EcKius,  John,  a  celebrated 
German  cadiolic  divine  and  controversialist, 
was  born  at  a  village  in  Suabia,  in  the  year 
i486*  Having  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  life, 
he  became  doctor  and  professor  of  theology  in 
the  university  of  Ingolstadt.  '  He  made  himself 
famous  by  his  controversial  writings  against  the 
refovmation,  and  the  leading  part  which  he  took 
in  the  public  disputes  with  Luther,  Carlostadt, 
and  Mdancthpn.'  He  began  his  contests  with 
Luther,  on  the  subject  of  that  reformer's  propo«- 
sitions  against  indulgences,  about  the  year  15 18. 
And  the  protestant  world  is  not  a  little  indebted 
to  the  ardour  of  his  indiscreet  zeal  for  re^ 
kindling  the  fire  of  religious  controversy  in  Ger- 
many, when  it  had  become  in  a  considerable 
degree  extinguished.  For  by  the  dextrous  ne- 
gociations  o?  Charles  Miltitz  with  Luther,  the 
latter  was  brought  to  make  such  submissions  to 
the  papal  see,  that,  if  true  policy  had  governed 
it,  and  repressed  the  excessive  forwardness  of 
its  champions,  would,  for  a  time  at  least,  have 
prevented  the  rupture  which  has  proved  so 
humbling  to  the  grandeur  and  power  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  In  these  circumstances  Echius 
took  a  step,  which  in  its  consequences  rendered 
ineffectual  the  embassy  of  Miltitz,  by  provoking 
anew  those  investigations  that  were  so  fatal  to 
the  principle  of  blind  submission  insisted  on  by 
4he  court  of  Rome.  For  he  challenged  Carlo- 
stadt, the  friend  of  Luther,  to  public  disptitations 
on  the  subject  of  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will;  and  dared  Luther  himself  to  enter  the 
lists  with  him,  while  he  defended  the  authority 
and  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff^.  These 
disputations  were  carried  on  at  Leipsic,  in  the 
year  1519,  before  a  numerous  and  splendid  au- 
dience, and  were  conducted  with  great  skill  by 


•  all  parties,  but  In  the  issue  proved  most  unfa- 
vourable to  the  side  which  Echios  embraced. 
Although  no  formal  decisioit  was  pronounced 
by  Hoftaan,  rector  of  the  university  of  Leip^ic, 
who.  was  appointed  judge  of  the  arguments  on 
both  sides,  yet  the  majority  of  auditors  we^e 
satisfied  that  the  victory  was  obtained,  not  by 
the  challenger,  but  his  opponents;  who  wefc 
encouraged  to  pursue  the  blow  which  they  had 

flven  to  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  pope, 
rom  this  moment  Echius  breathed  nothing  but 
vengeance  against  Luther ;  but  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  stop  the  progress  of  his  doctrines  in  Ger- 
many. In  the  year  1530  Echius  was  employed, 
with  John  Faoer,  and  another  doctor  named 
Cochfoeus,  to  draw  up  a  confutation  of  the 
famous  confession  of  Augsburg ;  which,  by  the 
command  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  was  laid 
before  the  diet  assembled  at  that  city,  and  the 
unlimited  submission  of  the  Protestants  required 
to  the  doctrines  and  opinions  contained  in  it. 
This  confutation  was  answered  by  the  pen  of 
Melancthon,  in  a  piece  entitled'  ^  The  Defence 
of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.*'  During  the 
remainder  of  his*  life  Echius  was  one  or  the 
principal  parties  in  all  the  public  disputes  whfch 
the  CatKolics  had  with  the  Protestants;  and 
was  at  the  same  time  indefatigable  in  combatiilg 
their  opinions  through  the  medium  of  tfie  press* 
He  was  justly  con^dered  as  one  of  tihe  most 
learned  and  able  defenders  of  the  pretensions 
and  opinions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  ha^ 
had  exalted  encomiums  passed  on-  his  services 
by  the  writers  of  that  communion.  He  died  at 
Ingolstidt,  in  1543,  when  he-  was  fifty-seVcn 
years  of  age.  He  was  the  authoip'  of  two 
treatises  *•  On  the  Sacrifice  of  the  ^ass  ;**  "  A 
Commentary  on  the  Prophet  Haggai,"  8vo. 
1638  ;  "  Homilies,'^  in  four  volumes  8vo.  5  and 
numerous  controversial  pieces  against  the  Pro- 
testants. Dupirt.  Mosh,  Hist.  EccL  Sac.  XV L 
Moreri,     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. — M. 

ECLUSE,  Charles  de  l'  (Latin,  Clusius)^ 
a  celebrated  physician  and  botanist,  was  bom  at 
Arras  in  1526.  He  sttidied  at' Ghent  and  Lou- 
vain,  and  afterwards  visited  several  umvodf^ities 
in  Germany,  and  spent  three  years  in  that  of 
Montpellier,  where  he  took  the  degr^e^pf  doctor. 
He  resided  in  the  Low-countries  from  1 950  to 
1563,  and  then  enterj^d  upon  a^ourse  of  travel 
through  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  which  he 
acquired  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  plants. 
After  his  return  he  was  made  supermtendant  of 
the  imperial  botanic  garden  by  Maximilian  11.' 
and  afterwards  by  Rodolph  IL  At  length,^ 
being  wearied  of  a  court  life,  he  retired  for 
tome  ycarr  to  Frarikibrton'-thc-Mcin,  which,  ht 
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1593,  he  quitted  to  take  the  botanical  chair  at 
lieyden.  He  died  there  in  i6o9«  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year.  He  was  a  man  of  candour,  and 
possessed  many  friends  in  various  parts,  by 
whose  assistance  he  was  enriched  with  plants 
collected  from  every  quarter  of  the  world.  This 
enabled  him  to  make  great  additions  to  the  bo- 
tanical catalogue,  tliough  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  true  principles  of  arrangement.  His 
principal  works  are  :  "  Rariorum  aliquot  Stir- 
pium  per  Hispanias  Observat.' Historia,  1.  ii.*' 
1576,  8vo. :  most  of  the  species  here  described 
are  new,  and  beautifully  delineated  with  his 
own  hand.  <<  Rariorum  aliquot  Stirpium  per 
Pannoniam,  Austriam,  &c.  Observ.  Hist.  1.  iv." 
15^3,  Svo.  a  verv  valuable  work,  containing 
many  Alpine  and  other  curious  plants,  with 
figures.  He  reprinted  the  two  above-mentioned 
works  in  1601,  folio,  with  additions;  and  also 
^ave  an  appendix,  and  a  commentary  on  fungi, 
m  which  a  number  of  species  of  that  order  are 
described  and  figured.  <*  Exoticorum,  libri.  z." 
1605,  contain  the  plants  of  Garcias  ab  Orta, 
C.  a  Costa,  Monardus,  and  Bellonius,  with  the 
notes  and  figures  of  Qusius  :  he  has  added  six 
new  books  of  exotics :  with  this  was  published 
another  <'  Appendix  plantarum  variorum." 
After  his  death  were  published  his  '^  Curae 
posteriores,''  16x1,  folio,  containing  principally 

farden  plants.  He  edited  several  pieces  on 
otanical  subjects,  written  by  his  friends* 
Clttsius  was  a  great  lingtdst,  and  also  a  skilful 
cosmographer,  and  drew  several  maps  with  his 
own  hand.  Moreri,  Hallir  BihL  Botan^'^^K. 
EDELINCK,  Gekard,  a  celebrated  engrav- 
er, was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  164 1.  He  ac- 
quired the  principles  of  his  'art  in  that  city, 
and  came  to  exercise  it  at  Paris,  whither  the 
munificence  of  Lewis  XIV.  attracted  men  of 
talents  in  every  walk.  His  merit  caused  him 
there  to  be  employed  upon  works  of  the  first 
order.  He  was  chosen  to  engrave  the  Holy 
Family  of  Raphael,  and  Alexander  visiting  the 
Family  of  Darius  by  Le  Brun,  in  both  which 
pieces  he  acquired  the  admiration  of  connois- 
seurs, by  the  clearness,  brilliancy,  and  harmony 
of  his  graver.  His  print  of  Lc  Brun's  famous 
Magdalen  was  also  a  master- piece ;  and  his 
heads  of  a  number  of  the  most  illustrious  per- 
sons of  the  age  are  in  the  highest  esteem.  He 
had  apartments  in  the  Gobelins,  with  the  title 
of  engraver  to  the  king,  and  counsellor  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting.  He  died  in  1 707.  Mo^ 
nr'i, — A. 

EDGAR,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Saxon  kings  of  England,  v/as  the  son  of 
Juog  Edmund.    On  the  rebellion  raised  against 


his  brother  Edwy,  £dgar»  then  about  thirteeir 
years  of  age,  was  placed  by  the  insurgents  at 
their  head ;  and  Edwy  dyinc;  soon  after^  he  suc- 
ceeded peaceably  to  the  throne  in  959.  He 
was  necessarily  thrown  into  the  party  of  Dum- 
stan  and  the  monks,  who  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal instruments  of  his  elevation ;  and  they 
obtained  extraordinary  advantages  in  his  rdgn» 
particularly  that  of  governing  all  the  monasteries, 
in  consequence  of  dispossessing  the  secular 
canons  under  pretence  of  the  dissoluteness  of 
their  manners.  Edgar,  however,  though  poli- 
tically subservient  to  the  monks  in  re^i6u& 
concerns,  managed  the  civil  and  military  affiiir& 
of  his  kingdom  with  great  vigour  and  success* 
He  maintained  a  body  of  disciplined  troops  in 
the  north  to  control  the  mutinous  Northum- 
brians, and  repel  the  incursions,  of  the  Scots.. 
He  fitted  out  a  powerful  navy,  which  he  sta-^ 
tioned  in  three  squadrons  on  the  coast,  and 
exercised  from  time  to  time  in  circuits  rouiixi 
his  dominions.  By  such  an  appearance  of 
defence  he  deterred  the  Danes  from  any  at- 
tempts at  invasion,  and  he  secured  the  submis-- 
sion  of  the  little  independent  princes  of  Wales^ 
Ireland,  and  the  surrounding  islands.  Chronk* 
clers  relate  that  he  was  once  rowed  in  a  barge 
upon  the  Dee  at  Chester  by  eight  tributary  kings* 
Among  these  is  reckoned  Kenneth  III.  king  of 
Scotland ;  but  the  historians  of  that  countrv 
either  deny  the  fact,  or  assert  that  Kenneth 
could  only  have  done  homage  for  his^  English 
territories*  One  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  rendered  his  reign  remarkable  is,  the  sup*- 
posed  extirpation  of  .wolves  from  the  southern 
portion  of  this  island*  By  commuting  the  dup 
nishment  of  certain  crinies  in  Ei:^land  for  a  fine 
of  wolves'  tongueSy  and  by  exchanging  a  tribute 
of  money  from  Wales  tor  a  payment  of  the 
heads  of  those  animals,  he  certainly  very  much 
diminished  their  humber;  yet  it  appears  that 
they  still  infested  the  country  .some  centuries 
afterwards,  f Pennant's  Zoolog/j  Edgar,  though 
by  his  submission  ta  monkish  authority,  and  his 
cflTorts  in  the  reformation  of  the  secular  clergyv 
he  has  obtained  a  character  from  contemporary 
writers  of  great  piety  and  sanctity,  was  a  man 
of  very  licentious  morals,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  female  sex.  He  is  related  to  have  carried 
off  by  force  a  nun  from  a  convent,  and  to  have 
ravished  her.  One  of  his  mistresses,  called 
Elfleda,  was  a  handmaid,  who  was  fraudulently 
substituted  for  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman,, 
with  whom,  on  a  visit  at  her  father's  house,  he 
insisted  upon  passing  the  night.  One  of  hia 
amours  has  afforded  an  interesting  subject  for 
U'agcdy.     Elffida,  daughter  of  Olgar  earl  q£ 
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XtevoQshtrOi  was^  a  celebrated  beauty.  Edgar, 
who  had  never  seen  her,  inflamed  with  ner 
praises,  sent  his  favourite,  earl  Athelwold,  to 
make  an  apparently  casual  visit,  in  order  to 
discover  whether  her  charms  were  Buch  as  com- 
mon fame  had  represented  them.  Athelwold 
found  them  so  powerful,  that  he  was  himself 
completely  captivated  by  them ;  and  to  divert 
the  king's  curiosity,  he  made  such  a  report  as 
satisfied  the  king  that  her  beautv  had  been  ex^ 
aggerated.  He  afterwards,  witn  his  master's 
permissicHi,  courted  her  himself  as  a  rich  hehress, 
and  obtained  her  for  a  wife.  Edgar,  who  was 
at  length  informed  of  the  artifice,  paid  hhn  a 
visit  at  his  castle^  ;ind  desired  to  be  introduced 
to  his  bride.  The  request  could  not  be  refused; 
and  Elfrida  prepared  for  the  interview  by  deco- 
rating her  person  iq  the  most  striking  manner. 
Edgar  was  thrown  into  a  transport  of  love  and 
rage*  He  drew  Athelwold  to  a  retired  place  in 
a  wood  on  pretence  of  hunting,  and  stabbed 
him  with  his  own  hand  ;  and  soon  after  pub- 
licly married  the  willing  widow.  This  prince, 
after  a  leign  e£  sixteen  years,  died  in  975,  and 
was  sncceeded  by  his  son  Edward,  called  the 
Martyr.     Humect  Hist,  BngL'^h. 

EDMER,  or  Eadmer,  a  learned  English 
bentdictine  monk,  of  the  congregation  of  Cluni, 
in  a  house  belonging  to  the  order  at  Canterbury, 
flourished  in  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  and 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was 
-  made  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban's,  and 
afterwards  raised  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's  in 
"Scotland.      He  was  the  author  of  numerous 

•  productions,  t>nc  of  which  was  **  A  Treatise  on 
the  Liberty  of  the  Church,'*  intended  to  vindi- 
cate Anselm  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his 

•  contests  with  king  William  Rufas»  which  have 
been  noticed  by  us  in  our  biography  of  that 
prelate.  He  also  wrote  several  other  works, 
which  the  learned  of  modern  times  have  thought 
worthy  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion.  Among 
these  is  his  **  Historia  Novorum,**  or  history 
of  his  own  times,  from  the  year  1066  to  the 
year  11 22,  which  the  celebrated  Selden  pub- 
lished with  notes,  in  folio,  1623,  ^"^  which 
lord  Lyttelton,  in  his  life  of  Henry  11.  pro- 
nounces to  be  not  inelegantly  written.  In  the 
second  volume  of  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra  are 
also  preserved,  by  the  same  author,  "  The  Life 
of  St.  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury," 
"  The  Life  of  St.  Oswald,  Archbishop  of 
lork  i"  «  The  Life  of  St.  Dunstan,  Archbi-hop 
of  Canterbury,  with  a  Letter  to  the  Monks  of 
Glastonbury  v"  *'  The  Life  of  the  blessed  Breg- 
win,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;"  "  An  Epistle 
IQ  th«  Monks  of  Worcester^  conterning  the 


Election  of  a  Bishop  f  and  «  The  Life  of  JSft> 
Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.**  For  the  titles  of 
his  other  pieces,  which  are  stUl  preserved  in  the 
collections  of  catholic  writers^  we  must  Tefer 
to   Afcreri.-^M, 

EDMUND  L  king  of  Enghnd,  son  of  Erf- 
ward  the  Elder,  succeeded  at  an  early  age  his 
brother  Achelstan,  in  941.  He  suppressed  a 
rebellion  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  conquered 
Cumberland,  which  he  bestowed  upon  Malcolm 
king  of  Scotland,  on  the  condition  of  homage. 
He  was  a  spirited  prince,  and  seemed  likely  to 
govern  with  prudence  and  vigour,  when  he  lost 
his  life  in  a  sudden  quarrel.  Holding  a  festival 
at  Gloucester,  he  perceived  that  one  Leolf,  a 
notorious  robber  whom  he  had  sentenced  to 
banishment,  entered  the  hall,  and  seated  himself 
with  the  guests.  Enraged  at  this  insolence,  the 
]cing  ordered  him  to  quit  the  room  $  and  on  his 
hesitating^to  obev,  he  leaped  up  and  seized  Leolf' 
by  the  hair.  The  desperate  ruffian  thereupon 
drew  his  dagger,  and  gave  Edmund  a  wound, 
of  which  he  immediately  expired, 'in  the  sixth 
year  of  his  rcign»    Hutn^'s  Hist.  Engl. — A. 

EDMUND  II.  sumamed  IrMside,  king  of 
England,  was  eldest  son  of  Ethelred  II.  In 
the  bloodj  contests  between  his  father  and  the 
Danish  kings  Sweyn  and  Canute,  he  displayed 
great  valour,  and  supported  the  cause  of  English 
liberty  with  perseverance  and  activity,  though 
under  many  disadvantages*  On  the  death  of 
Ethelred  in  1016,  Edmund  succeeded  fa  a 
crown,  for  which  he  was  obliged  immediate^ 
to  fight  in  the  field.  After  an  indecisive  en- 
gagement against  Canute  at  Scoersiton  in  Glou- 
cestershire, he  was  entirely  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  at  Assingdon  in  ^ssex,  in  consequence 
of  the  defection  of  Edric  duke  of  Mercia.  He, 
however,  assembled  a  new  army  at  Gloucester, 
with  which  he  was  prepared  again  to  try  his 
fortune,  when  the  English  and  Danish  nobility, 
fatigued  with  the  destructive  warfare,  obliged 
the  two  rivals  to  make  a  compromise,  by  which . 
the  northern  and  midland  parts  of  the  kingdom 
were  ceded  to  Canute,  while  the  southern  pro- 
vinces were  left  to  Edmund.  He  survived  this 
treaty  but  a  short  time,  being  murdered  at  Oj&- 
ford  in  1017  by  two  of  his  chamberlains,  who 
were  instigated  by  the  traitor  Edric.  His  death 
left  Canute  sole  master  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
the  line  of  Edmund  again  ascended  the  throne 
by  the  marriage  of  his  great-grarid-daughter 
Matilda  to  Henry  I.      Hwne^s  Hiit.  Engl. — A.. 

EDRED,  king  of  England,  son  of  Edward 
the  Elder,  succeeded  to*  the  throne  on  the  mur- 
der of  his  brother  Edmund  I.  in  946  or  947. 
His  reign  was  disturbed  by  two  rebellions  of  tho 
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Northumbrian  Danes,  which  he  queUed,  and 
the  renewal  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  prerent 
by  placing  Eusfish  garrisons  in  their  principal 
towns,  and  subjecting  them  to  an  English  go^ 
yernor.  He  also  compelled  Malcolm  king  of 
Scotland  to  renew  his  homage  for  his  English 
possessions*  ^Though  sufficiently  active  and 
wailike,  Edred  was  inclined  to  the  weakest 
superstition ;  and  he  put  his  conscience,  and  at 
length  the  management  of  his  civil  aSairs,  into 
the  hands  of  Dunstan  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  a 
haughty  and  ambitious  priest,  who  acted  a 
principal -"rort  in  this  and  the  two  succeeding 
reigns.  Through  bis  influence  a  set  of  foreign 
n>onks  of  the  beaedictine  order  were  introduced, 
who  affected  an  extraordinary  purity  of  doctrine 
and  austeritv  of  manners,  and  proved  formidable 
rivals  to  tne  secular  clergy  of  the  kingdom. 
Edred  died^  after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  in  955, 
and  left  the  crown  to  his  nephew  Edwy. — 
Humis  Hist.  EngL — A. 

EDWARD,  sumamed  the  Elder,  king  of 
England,  son  of  Alfred  the  Great,  succeeded 
him  in  901.  His  reign  was  soon  disquieted  by 
an  insurrection  raised  by  Ethdwald,  die  son  of 
his  father's  elder  brother,  who  claimed  a  pre- 
ferable right  to  the  crown.  After  being  oblised 
to  take  refuge  in  Normandy,  this  competitor 
landed  In  Northumberland,  and  there  excited 
the  Danes,  settled  in  diat  province,  to  rebellion. 
They  were  joined  by  ^e  East-Anglian  and 
Mercian  Danes,  and  made  a  destructive  inroad 
as  far  south  as  Wiltshire.  Edward  revenged 
this  by  an  expedition  into  East  Anglia,  which, 
after  the  death  of  Ethelwald  in  battle,  he  re^ 
duced  to  submission.  He  afterwards  repelled  a 
second  incursion  of  the  Northumbrians,  and 
gave  them  a  complete  defeat  at  Tetenhall  in 
Stafibrdshire.  He  had  many  more  ^conflicts, 
as  welt  with  the  anglicised  as  the  foreign  Danes, 
in  which  he  was  finally  successful.  He  fortified 
many  of  die  inland  towns  of  England,  acquired 
the  dominion  over  Nordiumbria  and  East  An- 
glia, subdued  several  tribes  of  Britons,  and  by 
his  activity  proved  himself,  at  least  in  warlike 
transactions,  the  worthy  son  of  his  glorious 
fither.  On  the  death  of  hk  sister  Ethelfleda, 
he  assumed  the  government  of  Mercia,  which 
before  had  been  in  a  |preat  measure  independent 
of  the  crown.  He  died  in  925.  Hume's  Hist. 
£ngi.—A. 

EDWARD,  surnamed  the  Martyt^  king  of 
Engianil,  son  of  Edgar,  succeeded  his  father  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  in  975.  His  succession  was 
opposed  by  his  step -mother,  Elfrida,  who  wished 
to  .raise  her  own  son  Etheired  to  the  throne ; 
but  the  firmness  of  Dunstan  in  supporting  his 


cause  prevailed,  and  he  was  peaceably  crowned. 
The  incidents  of  his  short  reign  were  chiefly 
disputes  between  Dunstan  and  his  foreign 
monks  on  the  one  side,  and  the  secular  cleivy 
pn  the  other.  The  young  king  himself,  who 
possessed  an  amiable  simplicity  of  character, 
chiefly  attended  to  the  amusement  of  the  chace,  ^ 
which  gave  occasion  to  his  unhappy  death. 
Being  one  day  hunting  in  Dorsetshire,  he  was 
separated  in  tne  heat  of  the  diversion  from  his 
attendants,  and  rode  to  Corfe-castle,  where 
Elfrida  resided.  .  After  paying  his  respects  to 
her  (for  he  retained  no  resentment  of  the  part 
she  had  taken  against  him),  he  desired,  while  on 
horseback,  that  a  cup  of  liquor  might  be  brought 
him.  As  he  was  drinking,  a  servant  of  Elfnda 
eave  him  a  deep  stab  behind.  He  set  spurs  to. 
his  horse  ;  but  becoming  faint  through  loss  of 
blood,  he  fell,  and  was  dragged  in  the  stirrup 
till  he  died.  His  body  was  tracked  by  his  ser- 
vants, and  privately  buried  at  Wareham;  The 
pity  excited  by  his  innocence  and  tragical  fate 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  the  people  as  a 
martyr,  and  miracles  were  said  to  be  wrought  at 
his  tomb.  His  reini  had  continued  four  yeais. 
Humis  Hist*  £figi. — A. 

EDWARD,  sumamed  tie  Confessor,  younger  * 
son  of  Etheired  the  Second,  at  the  deatn  ol  ms 
maternal  brother  Hardicanute  the  Dane,,  was 
called  to  the  English  throne  in  104 1,  and  thus 
renewed  the  Saxon  line  of  kings..  He  was  not, 
indeed,  the  true  heir  of  this  race,  since  bis  elder 
brother  Edmund  Ironside  had  left  sons ;  but  as 
these  were  absent  in  Hungary,  the  impatience 
of  the  English 'to  firee  themselves  from  the 
Danish  yoke,  ^caused  them  to  unite  in  favour  •f 
Edward;  and  the  Danes  in  the  island  weie  <• 
obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  choice.  The  power- 
ful earl  Godwin  concurred  in  acknowledging 
him,  on  the  condition  that  their  fonner  animo- 
sity should  be  forgotten,  and  the  king  should 
marry  his  daughter  Editha.  Edward  ^splayed, 
a  mildness  and  equity  which  conciliated  the* 
minds  of  his  subjects  of  the  diflerent  races; 
though  his  treatment  of  his  mother,  whom  he 
stript  of  her  treasures,  and  confined  taa  mo- 
nastery. Incurred  some  censure.  He  was  reli- 
gious; but  the  circumstance  which-  is  said 
chiefly  to  hav«  acquired  for  him  from  the  monk- 
ish historians  the  tides  of  saint  and  confessor, 
betrays  the  weakness  of  superstition ;  this  was, 
his  abstaining  from  nuptial  commerce  with  his 
queen — a  blameable  continence,  which  left  the 
kingdom  to  be  contended  for  after  his  death. 
Having  been  educated  in  Normandy,  he  intro- 
duced many  of  the  natives  of  that  country  to 
his  court,  and  the  Frenchlanguage and  manners 
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became  prevalent  in  England.  The  favour 
shewn  to  diose  strangers  eicited  the  jealousy  of 
earl  Godwin  and  his  sons,  who  promoted  dis- 
contents among  the  people.  Dissensions  arose 
which  nut  on  an  alarming  appearance.  God- 
win, after  raising  a  rebellion,  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Flanders.  He  afterwards  return- 
ed with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  appeared  in  such 
Strength  at  London,  that  the  king  was  riad  to 
enter  into  a  compromise  with  him,  and  Danish 
his  foreign  favourites.  Godwin  soon  after  died, 
but  his  son  Harold  succeeded  to  the  preatest 
part  of  his  power.  In  1055  Edward  had  the 
honour,  by  means  of  Seward  duke  of  Northum* 
berland,  of  restoring  to  the  throne  of  Scotland 
Malcolm,  the  son  of  Duncan,  by  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  usurper  Macbeth.  As  he  grew 
into  years,  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to 
the  crown  engaged  his  cares.  He  had  sent 
over  to  Hungary  for  the  true  heir,  his  nephew 
Edward,  son  ot  Edmund  Ironside,  who  arrived 
in  England  witli  his  family,  and  soon  after  died. 
The  nght  remained  in  his  son  Edgar  Atheling, 
but  the  youth  and  weakness  of  that  pnnce  ren- 
dered him  little  able  to  contend  with  the  ambi« 
tious  designs  of  Harold,  who  was  plainly  mak- 
ing preparations  to  secure  the  succession  to 
himself.  Edward,  who  was  averse  to  the  whole 
^mily  of  earl  Godwin,  turned  his  eyes  towards 
his  kmsman,  William  duke  of  Nomutndy,  and 
took  measures  to  make  him  lus  successor.  It  is 
even  asserted  that  he  executed  a  will  in  the 
duke's  favour ;  but  as  this  was  never  publicly 
produced,  the  fact  may  be*doubted.  In  reality 
he  had  too  little  resolution,  and  was  too  much 
under  the  power  of  Harold,  to  act  with  decision, 
and  he  died  while  this  great  point  was  still  un- 
determined. This  event  happened  in  1066,  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  sixty-fifth 
of  his  age.  With  him  ended  the  Saxon  hne  on 
the  English  throne.  His  character  afjpearsto 
have  been  feeble  j  but  his  memory  is  revered, 
not  only  for  his  piety,  but  for  his  care  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  particulariy  his 
compiling  of  a  body  of  laws  taken  from  those 
of  Ethelbert,  Ina,  and  Alfred,  to  which  the 
nation  was  long  fondly  attached.  He  was  the 
first  English  monarch  who  practised  the  royal 
superstition  or  imposture  of  touching  for  Uie 
king's-evil.     Hum/s  Hist,  EngL'^A. 

EDWARD  I.  (of  the  Norman  line),  king  of 
England,  eldest  son  of  Henry  III.  was  bom  at 
Winchester  in  1239»  ^^^  contests  between 
his  father  and  the  discontented  barons  of  his 
kingdom  early  called  hini  forth  to  active  life, 
and  his  military  and  political  talents  proved  the 
chief  support  of  the  tottering  throne*    At  the 


battle  of  Lewes  he  routed  the  Londoners  who 
were  opposed  to  him  j  but  pursuing  diem  with 
too  much  ardour,  on  his  return  to  the  field  he 
found  the  royal  army  defeated,  and  the  king 
made  captive.  He  himself  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  earl  of  Leicester.  He  obtained  his  re- 
lease some  time  after;  and  collecting  an  army, 
gave  a  decisive  defeat  to  Leicester  at  the  battle 
of  Evesham  in  1265,  and  entirely  quelled  all 
further  resistance  to  the  royal  authority.  In 
1270  he  was  led  by  the  persuasions  of  Lewis 
IX.  of  France,  to  make  an  expedition  against 
the  Saracens.  On  his  arrival  at  Tunis  he  found 
the  French  king  dead^  but  he  himself  proceeded 
with  his.  forces  to  the  Holy-land,  where  he  sig- 
nalised his  valour  in  several  actions.  Such  was 
the  terror  he  excited,  that  an  assassin  was  em<- 
ploved  to  murder  him,  who  gave  him  a  wound 
m  the  arm.  This,  as  story  rdates,  upon  suspi* 
cion  of  its  being '  poisoned,  was  sucked  by  nil 
fkithful  spouse,  Eleanor  of  Castile.  The  prince 
had  reached  Sicily  on  his  return,  when  he  re- 
ceived advice  of  the  death  of  hb  father  in  1272, 
and  of  his  own  unopposbd  succession  to  the 
crown.  His  first  cares,  after  assuming  the 
reins  of  government,  were  to  restore  order  and 
justice  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  repress 
the  violences  of  the  great,  and  punish  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  judges.  He  prosecuted  these 
objects  with  vigour,  but  with  somewhat  of  an 
arbitrary  spirit;  and  it  seemed  no  small  oart  of 
his  purpose  to  fill  his  coffers  with  the  nnes  of 
culprits.  His  conduct  towards  the  Jews  was 
still  more  reprehensible.  After  executing  a 
great  number  of  them  for  alleged  adulteration 
of  the  coin,  he  expelled  all  the  remainder  of 
this  devoted  people,  and  confiscated  their  effects* 
In  his  eagerness  to  improve  the  royal  revenues, 
he  issued  a  commission  to  examine  into  all  en- 
croachments, escheats,  8cc.  and  began  to  enquire 
into  the  titles  by  which  the  nobility  held  their 
lands.  "  By  this,"  replied  earl  Warenne,  put- 
ting ^  his  hand  to  his  sworxl;  and  adding,  that 
William  the  Bastard  did  not  conquer  the  king* 
dom  for  himself  alone.  The  king  found  it 
prudent  to  desist  from  further  enquiries  of  this 
nature.  In  1 276  Edward  summoned  Lewellyn,. 
native  prince  of  Wales,  to  do  him  homage ;  and 
upon  his  refusal,  except  upon  certain  conditions, 
he  marched  next  year  into  the-  country,  and 
driving  Leweilyn  to  the  mountains,  reduced  him 
through  want  of  subsistence  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  and  imposed  upon  him  very  humiliat- 
ing terms.  The  indignation  of  the  Welsh  soon 
after  incited  them  again  to  take  up  arms  i  but 
the  event  of  their  struggle  was,  that  Leweilyn 
was  slain  in  battle^  his  brother  David  put  int# 
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tfie  long's  liands  by  treachery,  and  executed  as 
a  Tebd,  and  the  independency  of  the  cauntry 
completely  destroyed^  in  1283.  ^^  ^^^  thence- 
forth annexed  to  me  English  crown,  .by  a  com- ' 
munity  of  laws  and  government ;  an  important 
and  mutually  useful  acquisition^  which  has  con- 
ferred glory  on  Edward's  name,  though  sullied 
by  his  barbarous  massacre  of  the  Welch  bards, 
of  the  effect  of  whose  animating  strains  in  re- 
viving the  national  spirit  he  was  jealous. 

Edward  then  spent  three  years  abroad,  in  the 
honourable  employment  of  mediating  peace 
between  the  kings  of  France  and  Arragon,  in 
which  he  was  successful.  Upon  his  return  he 
found  that  several  violations  of  justice  had  been 
committed  in  his  kingdom,  which  he  rigorously 
avenged ;  and  he  brought  to  tnai,  and  convicted^ 
upon  charges  of  corruption,  all  the  judges,  ex- 
cept two,  and  levied  a  large  fine  upon  the  cri- 
mmals.  Soon  after  commenced  that  unjust 
and  arduous  attempt  to  destroy  the  independency 
of  Scotland,  which  so  much  distinguished  the 
reign  of  Edward.  By  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.  the  right  to  the  Scottish  crown  devolved  to 
fais  infant  grand-daughter  Margaret,  daughter 
tf  Eric  king  of  Norway.  It  was  Edward's  first 
project  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  by  a  marriage 
between  Margaret  and  his  eldest  son  Edward; 
and  it  would  probablv  have  succeeded,  but  for 
the  untimely  death  ot  the  young  queen.  This 
event  left  to  Scotland  the  misfortune  of  a  dis- 
puted succession.  Several  competitors  arose, 
among  whom,  those  who  had  the  best  claim 
were  John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce.  In  order 
to  avoid  a  civil  war,  the  Scotch  parliament 
agreed  to  refer  the  determination  of  this  great 
cause  to  Edward;  a  trust  which  would  have 
been  highly  glorious  to  him,  had  he  preserved 
himself  free  from  selfish  views.  But  the  temp- 
tation of  using  this  opportunity  to  establish  the 
long-disputed  claim  of  the  feudal  superiority  of 
the  crown  of  England  over  that  of  Scotland, 
was  more  than  he  could  resist.  In  1291  the 
Scottish  barons,  by  his  invitation,  met  him  at 
the  castle  of  Norham  in  Northumberland,where, 
before  they  proceeded  to  the  subject  of  the  suc- 
cession, he  produced  before  them  his  claim  of 
superiority.  Though  taken  by  surprise,  they 
made  no  direft  reply,  but  referred  it  to  a  future 
king.  Edward,  however,  obliged  all  the  com* 
petitors,  nine  in  number,  formally  to  acknow- 
ledge his  paramount  authority,  previously  to  the 
award.  He  also  required  all  the  fortresses  of 
Scotland  to  be  put  into  his  Jiands,  and  received 
an  oath  of  fealty  from  all  the  prelates  and  barons 
of  the  country.  In  1 292  he  gave  sentence  in 
favour  of  Baliol,  and  apparently  with  justice^ 


since  according  to  the  usually  received  laws  of 
representation  he  had  the  preferable  claim*. 
Edward  put  the  fortresses  into  his  handst  and 
caused  him  to  be  acknowledged  king  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  he  took  care,  by  various  humiliating 
steps,  to  let  him  and  his  nation  sensibly  feel  the 
state  of  subordination  into  which  he  had  reduced 
them.  A  war  with  the  French  king,  in  conse- 
quence of  mutual  piracies  practised  by  their 
subjects,  succeeded  in  1294.  Various  actions 
took  place  in  Guienne  and  Gascony,  chiefly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Edward,  whose  force  was 
divided  by  a  tnreatened  war  with  the  Scots, 
who  were  highly  exasperated  by  the  indignities 
they  had  undergone  from  him.  The  French 
king  made  a  secret  alliance  with  John  Baliolp. 
which  was  the  commencement  of  that  union 
1>etween  the  two  countries,  which  so  long  pre*, 
vailed  to  the  disadvantage  of  England.  In  or- 
der to  confront  his  difficulties  with  an  adequate 
force,  Edward  was  necessitated  to  use  every 
expedient  for  raising  supplies ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign, 
he  summoned  to  parliament  representatives  from 
all  the  boroughs  in  the  kingdom,  which  m 
therefore  reckoned  by  some  me  true  epoch  of 
the  formation  of  a  house  of  commons  in  Eng- 
land. In  1296  he  marched  into  Scotland  with 
a  powerful  army,  and  overran  the  whole  country 
as  far  north  as  Aberdeen,  every-where  receiving 
the  submission  of  the  inhabitants,  and  reducing 
the  king  to  renew  the  allegiance  which  he  had 
renounced,  and  even  to  resign  his  crown  into 
the  hands  of  his  liege-lord.  Edward  took  back 
with  him  the  famous  stone  of  inaug^uration  kept 
at  Scone,  as  the  palladium  of  the  ocottish  mo- 
narchy ;  ami  still  further  violated  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  by  giving  an  order  for 
the  destruction  of  all  its  records  and  monuments 
of  antiquity.  He  broke  the  seal  of  Baliol,  and 
carried  him  away  as  his  prisoner.  That  weak 
and  unfortunate  king  was  kept  two  years  in  the 
Tower,  after  which  he  was  restored  to  liberty, 
and  banished  to  France,  where  he  died  in  ii 
private  station.  After  his  return,  Edward  was 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  his  clergy,  who,  sup* 
ported  by  a  bull  of  pope  Boniface  VIII.  refused 
to  subipit  to  a  tax  which  he  had  imposed  upon 
them*  In  order  to  force  their  compliance, 
Edward  placed  them  out  of  the  protection  of 
the  law ;  and  the  vexations  and  injuries  they 
sustained  in  consequence,  at  length  overcame 
their  resistance.  The  king's  want  of  money  for 
the  recovery  of  hia  foreign  possessions  urged 
him  to  various  arbitrary  expedients,  which  pro- 
duced great  discontents  among  the  nobles  and 
people ;  and  after  various  subterfuges,  he  was 
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forced  fo  grant  a  «olemn  confirmation  of  the 
great  charrtcr  and  the  charter  of  forests,  and  to 
give  other  securities  in  favour  of  public  liberty. 
He  then  made  a  campaign  in  Flanders  against 
the  French  king,  which  terminated  in  a  truce, 
and  finally  in  a  peace,  by  which  Guienne  was 
i^estorcd  to  Edward;  who  took  for  a  second 
^ife  Margaret,  sister  to  king  Philip,  while  his 
ion,  the  prince  of  Wales,  was  contracted  to 
Isabella,  daughter  of  that  monarch. 

Meantime  new  commotions  had  arisen  in 
Scotland,  where  the  oppressions  of  the  English 
government  roused  the  patriotic  indignation  of 
8ic  hero  Wallace,  whose  warlike  succests  in- 
spired a  large  number  of  his  countrymen  with 
resolution  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  Warenne, 
Who  had  entered  the  c6untry  with  a  powerful 
fbrcc,  was  obliged  to  retire ;  and  Wallace,  who 
had  been  declared  by  his  party  guardian  of  the 
kingdom,  rctaliate"d  by  an  inroad  into  the  north 
of  England.  The  danger  recalled  Edward  from 
Flanders,  and  with  an  army  of  100,000  men 
he  hastened  to  the  borders.  He  penetrated  to 
Falkirk,  where  the  Scottish  army,  under  the 
iJommand  of  the  steward  of  Scotland,  of  Cum- 
min, and  Wallace,  were  posted  to  stop  his  fur- 
ther progress.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
Scots  were  defeated  With  great  flaughter,  Wal- 
lace alone  preserving  his  division  unbroken.  Ed- 
ward afterwards  was  obliged  to  return  for  want 
cf  provisions ;  but  first  reduced  all  the  southern 
part  of  Scotland  to  a  state  of  submission.  Two 
or  three  years  passed,  in  which  the  Scotch  in- 
surgents were  recruiting  their  strength,  when, 
in  1303,  they  fell  upon  the  English  forces 
foraging  in  three  divisions  near  Roslm,  and  suc- 
cessively defeated  them.  Edward,  however, 
entering  Scotland  again  with  an  irresistible 
force,  reduced  it  to  greater  subjection  than  be- 
fore. Wallace  was  betrayed  into  his  power, 
and  was  ungenerously  sent  by  him  to  London, 
where  he  was  tried  and  executed  as  a  traitor. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  still  unsubdued; 
and  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  the  competitor 
for  the  crown,  was  able,  in  1306,  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  new  conspiracy  for  freeing 
his  country.  Edward,  highly  indignant  at  this 
determined  and  unceasing  resistance  to  his  au- 
thority, and  vowing  revenge  against  the  whole 
Scottish  nation,  assembled  another  army,  and 
'Was  upon  the  point  of  passing  the  border, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  sickness,  of  which  he 
-died,  at  Burgh-upon- bands  near  Carlisle,  on 
July  7,  1307,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  and  thirty- ninth  of  Jiis  reign. 

Few  princes  have  exhibited  more  vigour  in 
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action,  or  policy  in  council,  than  fidward  t, 
or  have  obtained  more  of  that  glory  whiclji 
arises  from  success  independently  of  justice. 
His  enterprises,  too,  were  rather  directed  to 
permanent  advantage  than  temporary  splen- 
dour ;  nor  was  he  less  attentive  to  the  internal 
improvement  of  his  kingdom,  than  to  promote 
its  consequence  amon?  its  neighbours.  The 
laws  of  the  realm  obtained  so  much  additional 
order  and  precision  during  his  reign,  that  he 
has  been  called  the  English  Justinian*  He  first 
instituted  the  office  of  justice  6i  the  peace,  and 
he  made  various  alterations  in  the  execu- 
tive part  of  the  law,  which  have  continued  to 
modern  times.  He  was,  indeed,  arbitrary  in 
his  own  disposition;  but  he  was  attentive  to 
prevent  acts  of  violence  or  injustice  among  his 
subjects  towards  each  other.  He  was  vigilant 
to  guard  against  clerical  usurpations,  and  is 
ireckoned  the  first  christian  prince  who  passed 
an  act  of  mortmain.  He  protected  and  en- 
couraged commerce  ;  and  it  was  in  his  reign 
that  the  society  called  the  Merchant- Adventur- 
ers had  its  origin.  His  manners  were  courte- 
ous ;  his  person  was  majestic,  though  the 
length  and  smallness  of  his  legs  gave  him  the 
popular  appellation  of  Longshanks,  It  is  art 
amiable  trait  of  his  character,  that  he  left 
many  durable  tokens  of  his  gratitude  and  aftec- 
tion  for  his  queen  Eleanor,  who  died  in  1 290, 
by  erecting,  at  every  stage  where  her  body 
rested,  in  its  way  from  Lincolnshire  to  West- 
minster, a  stone  cross  of  elegant  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. Of  these  a  fine  one,  in  perfect  rep'air, 
is  still  extant  near  Northampton.  The  ancient 
Charing-cr6s5  was  the  last  of  the  number. 
(Pennant's  Chester  to  London,  and  London.) 
The  posterity  Edward  L  left  behind  him  was  a 
son  and  three  daughters  by  his  first  wife,  and 
two  sons  by  his  second  wife.  Ham/s  Hist. 
Engi.-^A. 

EDWARD  IL  king  of  England,  born  at 
Caernarvon  in  1284,  succeeded  his  father,  Ed- 
ward L  in  1307.  He  was  of  an  agreeable  figure 
and  mild  disposition,  but  yielding,  indolent, 
and  fond  of  pleasure.  After  niarching  a  little 
way  into  Scotland  with  the  army  his  father  had 
collected,  he  returned,  disbanded  his  troops, 
and  resigning  all  serious  cares,  abandoned  him- 
self to  amusements.  "  He  recalled  to  court 
Piers  Gaveston,  a  young  favourite  whom  his  fa- 
ther had  banished,  made  him  earl  of  Cornwall, 
and  married  him  to  his  niece.  He  soon  after 
went  over  to  Trance  to  marry  the  princess  Isa- 
bella, to  whom  he  had  been  some  time  con- 
tracted, and  who  proved  to  be  of  an  imperious 
3U      •         •     •     ^ 
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Mid  intriguing  disposition.  Some  of  the  first 
years  of  nis  reign  passed  in  associations  of  the 
barons  against  the  favourite  Gaveston,  whom 
they  more  than  once  obliged  the  king  to  banish 
the  realm,  upon  oath  never  to  recal  him ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  immediate  compulsion  was  removed, 
the  fondness  of  Edward  was  too  powerful  for 
his  promise.  At  length  the  barons  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion,  and  gaining  possession  of 
Gaveston,  executed  him  as  a  public  enemy.  In 
1314  Edward  assembled  an  army  estimated  at 
100,000  men,  and  marched  mto  Scotland, 
where  Robert  Bruce  had  almost  entirely  reco- 
vered the  country  from  the  English  dominion. 
Bruce,  with  about  30,000  men,  posted  himself 
at  Bannockburn  near  Stirling,  the  relief  of 
which  place,  still  occupied  by  an  English  gar- 
rison, was  Edward's  first  object.  Here  a  battle 
ensued,  terminating  in  a  complete  and  shameful 
defeat  of  the  English,  who  were  pursued  as  far 
as  Berwick,  with  great  loss  and  slaughter. 
Edward  with  difficulty  reached  Dunbar,  wnence 
he  escaped  by  sea.  Bruce,  following  his  blow, 
ttiade  an  incursion  into  the  north  of  England,  and 
took  Berwick.  His  brother  Edward  went  over  tp 
Ireland,  to  aid  an  insurrection  in  that  country, 
but  after  some  success  lost  his  life  in  battle. 
An  insurrection  in  Wales,  and  factions  among 
the  powerful  barons,were  added  to  the  calamities 
suffered  by  the  kinedom  in  consequence  of  the 
weakness  and  pusillanimity  of  tne  king.  He 
had  adopted  for  his  favourite^  after  the  death 
of  Gaveston,  Hugh  Spenser,  a  young  noble- 
man, whose  father  was  living.  Upon  him  he 
lavished  favours  of  every  kind,  the  natural  ef- 
fects of  which  werCy  insolence  in  the  minion, 
and  envy  in  the  barons.  The  arbitrary  seizure 
of  an  estate  in  Wales  at  length  produced  a  con- 
federacy among  the  barons,  wnich  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion.  The  estates  of  the  Spen- 
sers  were  ravaged,'  a  charge  against  them  was 
given  in  to  parliament,  which  produced  a  sen- 
tence of  attainder^  and  perpetual  exile ;  and  the 
king  was  compelled  to  ratify  these  proceedings. 
Edward,  however,  when  recovered  from  his 
consternation,  levied  troops,  concerted  mea- 
sures with  his  friends,  and,  recalling  the 
Spensers,  proceeded  to  attack  the  barons,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  Thomas  earl  of  Lan- 
caster, his  own  cousin.  He  surprised  and 
routed  them  -,  and  Lancaster,  who  had  fled  to 
the  north,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  executed 
at  Pomfret  in  1322.  Several  others  suflFered, 
and  Spenser  was  enriched  with  their  spoils. 
Edward  made  another  fruitless  attempt  against 
Scotland,  which  ended  in  his  concluding  a  thir- 
^  leen-jears*  truce  with  Robert.     In  1324  queen 


Isabella  went  over  to  Psris,  in  order  to  settle 
with  her  brother,  Charles  the  Fair,  some  dis* 
putes  which  had  arisen  in  relation  to  Guiennei 
and  it  was  determined  that  Edward  should  re* 
sign  to  the  young  prince,  his  son,  the  dominion 
ofthat  province,  and  that  the  prince  should  do 
homage  for  it  at  Paris  to  the  French  king.  la 
France,  Isabella  connected  herself  with  several 
Englishf  ugitives  who  agreed  with  her  in  hatred  of 
Spenser,  and,  among  the  rest,  with  young  R<^er 
Mortimer,  a  baron  in  the  Welch  marches.  She 
became  enamoured  of  him,  and  a  criminal  in» 
tercourse  succeeded,  in  which  she  so  far  for- 
got all  her  conjugal  duties  a$  to  resolve  upon 
the  ruin  of  her  weak  and  unhappy  husband. 
Having  formed  an  association  with  all  the  Eng- 
lish malcontents,  and  obtained  succours  from 
the  count  of  Holland,  to  whose  daughter  Phi* 
lippa  she  had  affianced  her. son  Edward,  she 
embarked  for  England  in  September,  1326$ 
^d  on  her  landing  in  SuBFolk  Was  joined  by 
two  princes  of  the  blood,  and  other  persons  of 
rank  and  influence.  Their  party  soon  became 
irresistible.  They  gained  possession  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  other  fortresses,  seized 
and  put  to  death  without  trial  both  the  Spensersy 
and  at  length  made  captive  of  the  lung,  who 
had  concealed  himself  in  the  mountains  of. 
Wales,  after  vainly  attempting  to  escape  to 
Ireland.  He  was  first  confined  in  Kenelworth 
castle;  and,  in  January,  1327,  a  charge  was 
exhibited  against  him  in  parliament  for  incapa* 
city  and  misgovernroent,  and  his  deposirion  was 
unanimously  voted.  A  resignation  of  the  crown 
was  soon  after  extorted  from  him  by  menaces. 
He  viras  afterwards  transferred  to  Berkeley 
castle;  and  when  the  most  cruel  indignities 
were  found  insufficient  to  put  a  period  to  his 
existence,  more  violent  means  were  resolved 
upon.  Lord  Berkeley,  who  had  always  be- 
haved to  him  with  gentleness  and  respect,  be- 
ing disabled  by  sickness  from  attending  his^ 
duty,  two  other  ruffian-keepersj  at  the  instiga* 
tion  of  Mortimer,  came  and  took  possession  of 
the  king's  person.  The  mode  by  which  they 
dispatched  him  is  said  to  have  been  the  horrid, 
one  of  thrusting  «p  a  red-hot  iron  into  hi& 
bowels,  that  no  external  mark  of  violence  might 
be  perceptible.  His  agonising  shrieks  betrayed 
the  deed  to  the  guards  and  attendants.  He  died 
on  September  21,  1327,  in  the  twentieth  year, 
of  his  reign,  and  forty-third  of  his  age.  Hunu^s. 
Hist.  Engl. — A. 

EDWARD  IIL  king  of  England,  son  of  Ed- 
ward II.  was  bom  in  1313.  At  his  father'^ 
deposition,  in  1327,  he  was  proclaimed  king* 
under  a  council  of  regencyy  while  his  mother  a. 
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paramour,  Mortimer,  really  possetsed  the  prin* 
cipal  power  in  the  sute.    An  incursion  being 
nade  by  a  Scotch  army  into  the  northern  coun- 
ties,  a  powerful  force  was  assembled  to  resist 
it ;  and  the  young  king^  who  already  felt  that 
martial  ardour  which  so  much  distinguikhed  his 
character,   placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.  Some  vain  attempts  were  made  to  bring 
the  ocots  to  action,  and  they  retired  into  their 
own  countrv.     A  peace  was  soon  afterwards 
made ;  in  which  the  independence  of  Scotland 
was  acknowledged,  Robert  Bruce  was  recog- 
nised as  lawful  king,  and  his  son  and  heir  Da- 
vid  was  contracted  to   Edward's  sister  Jane. 
This  treaty,  conducted  by  Mortimer,  gave  great 
disgust  to  the  English  nation  ;  and  a  party  was 
formed  against  him,  headed  by  the  princes  of 
the  bloo^.    By  his  arts  he  drew  the  earl  of  Kent, 
uncle  to  the  king,into  a  conspiracy,  upon  a  charge 
of  which  he  was  executed.     Many  more  of  the 
nobility  were  prosecuted,    and  Mortimer  en- 
riched himself  by  fines  and  confiscations,  and 
aflected  the  state  of  a  sovereign.     A  general 
confederacy  was  at  length  formed  against  him, 
which   was   joined  by  the  king,    now  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  whose  spirit  could  ill  brook  the 
subjection  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  impe- 
rious minister.     Mortimer  was  seized  by  stra- 
tagem in  the  castle  of  Nottingham,  where  he 
lodged  with  the  queen  -dowager,  and  met  with 
the  just  reward  of  his  crimes  upon  a  gibbet. 
The  guilty  Isabella  was  confined  to  her  house, 
with  a  reduced  allowance,  and,  though  treated 
with  decency  by  her  son,  never  recovered  any 
degree  of  authority- 
Edward  now  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  his  first  cares  were  to  restore  that 
order  and  submission  to  the  laws  which  the  late 
troubles  had  greatly  impaired.     His  first  fo- 
reign transactions  were  with  Scotland.     It  had 
been  stipulated  by  the  late  peace,  that  the  no- 
bility  of  each  country  who  enjoyed  estates  in 
the  other  kingdom  should  be  restored  to  the 
possession  of  them;   but  the  performance  of 
this  condition  had  been  evaded  with  respect  to 
the  English  nobles  who  had  lands  in  Scotland. 
In  their  discontent  they  looked  towards  Edward 
Baliol,  the  son  of  that  John  to  whom  the  crown 
of  Scotland  had  been  awarded  by  Edward  I. 
He  was  brought  from  his  retreat  in  France; 
and,  though  not  openly  assisted  by  Edward,  he 
was  allowed  to  levy  troops  by  the  aid  of  the 
English  nobles,  witn  which  he  made  a  landing 
in  Scotland.     King  Robert  was  now  dead,  and 
the  country  was  governed,  in  the  name  of  his 
minor  son  David,  by  a  regency.     Baliol  defeat- 
ed the  Scots  in  a  great  battle,  and  pursued  his 


success  with  so  much  vigour,  that  he  wit 
crowned  at  Scone  in  1332,  and  his  competitor 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  France.  In  the 
next  year,  Baliol,  having  parted  with  hts  £ng-> 
liah  auxiliaries,  was  himself  driven  from  his 
newly-acquired  kingdom,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  ' 
England.  Sensible  that  he  could  never  regain 
permanent  possession  of  the  throne  without  the 
direct  support  of  the  king  of  England,  he  ap- 

Elied  secretly  to  Edward,  offering  to  renew  the 
omage  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  in  case  of 
being  restored  through  his  means.  Edward 
yielded  to  the  temptation ;  and  levying  a  well- 
appointed  army,  marched  to  the  border,  and 
took  Berwick.  Douglas  the  regent  gave  him 
battle  at  Halidown-hill,  July  19, 1333,  and  was 
defeated  and  slain,  with  a  number  of  nobles, 
and  near  30,000  common  men ;  the  loss  of  the 
English  being  extremely  small.  This  action 
produced  the  restoration  of  Baliol,  who  recog- 
nised the  superiority  of  the  English  crown,  and 
put  into  Edward's  hands  several  important  fort.* 
resses,  with  all  the  south-east  counties  of  Scot- 
land. The  Scots  revolted  as  soon  as  the  Eng- 
lish army  was  withdrawn,  and  expelled  BalioL 
Edward  %gain  restored  him ;  and  the  same 
scenes  were  acted  in  two  successive  years  :  the 
English  being  unresisted  in  the  field  ;  the  Scots- 
unsubdued  in  the  resolution  to  maintain  their 
independence. 

But  the  ambition  of  Edward  was  i]Ow  turned 
towards  a  more  splendid  object.  The  interrupt 
tion  in  the  lineal  succession  to  the  crown  of 
France,  which  had  now  fallen  to  Philip  de  Va- 
lois,  cousin-gcrman  to  the  deceased  Charles  the 
Fair,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  putting  in  a 
claim  to  that  crown,  in  right  of  his  mother, 
Isabella,  sister  of  the  same  Charles.  This  claim, 
indeed,  was  contradictory  to  the  principles  uni- 
formly received  by  the  French  nation,  which 
had  never  admitted  female  succession  to  the 
throne }  and  was  likewise  precluded  by  better 
claims  on  the  same  ground.  But  Edward's 
youthful  passion  for  glory,  his  causes  of  com- 
plaint against  Philip  on  account  of  interference 
in  the  Scotch  affairs,  and  the  persuasions  of 
Robert  of  Artois,  a  discontented  French  prince 
of  the  blood,  induced  him  to  bring  forward  a 
title  which  could  only  be  supported  by  force  of 
arms.  In  order  to  prepare  suitable  means  for 
his  arduous  undertaking,  he  engaged  in  his  in- 
terests his  father-in-law,  the  count  of  Hainault, 
subsidised  the  duke  of  Brabant,  and  several 
princes  of  Germany,  and  condescended  to 
form  an  alliance  with  James  d'Arteville,  the 
brewer  of  Ghent,  who  had  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  revolted  Flemings.     By  these  ex- 
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'  dtions  Edward  was  enabl^»  in  I339>  to  a|^ 
pear  on  the  north-east  frontiers  of  France,  with 
an  army  of  30,000  men,  chiefly  foreigners. 
Philip  opposed  him  with  one  of  double  the 
number ;  and  after  some  time  spent  in  mutual 

•defiances,  Edward,  without  coming  to  action, 
withdrew  into  Flanders,  and  disbanded  his 
troops.  This  unfavourable  commencement  did 
not  shake  his  resolution.  He  caused  a  parlia- 
ment to  be  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  grant- 
ing him  new  aids,  which  he  did  not  obtain 
without  some  popular  concessions ;  and  he  re- 

.  newed  his  preparations  with  great  ardour,  as 
well  in  England  as  in  the  Low-countries.  In 
the  mean  time  Philip  endeavoured  to  prevent 
thd  attack  by  fitting  out  a  large  fleet  of  400 
sail,  manned  with  40,000  men,  which  he  sta- 
tioned ofi*  Sluys,  in  order  to  intercept  the  king 
in  his  passage.  The  English  navy  consisted  of 
240  ships  only;  yet,  in  a  battle  in  June,  1340, 
it  was  completely  victorious,  destroying  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  fleet,  and  their  crews: 
and  this  naval  fight,  in  which  the  king  com- 
manded in  person,  may  contend  in  glorv  virith 
any  of  the  most  celebrated  triumphs  in  tne  ma* 
ritime  records  of  England.  The  king  then 
marched  to  the  frontiers  with  100,000  men, 
and  laid  siege  to  Tournay ;  but  after  spending 
a  considerable  time  before  it,  confronted  by- 
Philip  at  the  head  of  his  army,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  accept  the  mediation  of  Jane,  countess- 
dowager  of  Hainault,  for  a  truce.  Edward  re- 
turned deeply  in  debt,  and  in  ill-humour,  which 

.he  vented  upon  several  of  his  officers  at  home, 
and  especially  upon  Stratford  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  with  whom  he  had  a  serious  i^uar- 
rel,  relative  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
church.  He  was  also  obliged  to  make  further 
concessions  to  parliament  in  order  to  obtain 
supplies ;  against  which,  however,  he  entered  a 
secret  protest :  thus  giving  an  example  of  the 
insincerity  with  which  princes,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  temporary  necessities,  usually  consent  to 
restrictions  of  their  authority. 

His  attempts  on  France  had  hitherto  met 
with  little  encouragement ;  but  a  disputed  suc- 
cession to  the  dukedom  of  Britanny,  which 
caused  him  to  receive  an  application  from 
Montfort,  the  rejected  competitor,  opened  to 
him  new  prospects.  He  made  a  treaty  with 
Montfort ;  and  when  that  count  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  sent  succours 
to'  his  countess,  who  was  heroically  support- 
ing her  husband's  interest.  Edward  himself 
landed  with  an  army  in  Britanny  in  1342, 
and  undertook  the  siege  of  Vannes;  but 
befoxe  he  could  take  it^  Philip's  son,  the  duke 


of  Normandy,  anifcd  with  a  much  tupetior 
army,  and  £dward  willingly  agreed  to  a  tnice 
for  three  years^  sicdiated  by  the  pope*s  legates* 
The  truce  was  aoon  broken,  and  Edward,  find- 
ing his  territory  of  Guiennc  threatened,  sent 
over  his  cousin,  Henry  earl  of  Derby,  for  ita 
defence.  The  king  hunself,  with  all  his  chief 
nobility,  bis  eldest  son  Edward  (the  {amovtsf 
Black  Prince),  and  an  army  of  30,000  men, 
landed  at  La  Hogue  in  Noranandy,  in  July,' 
1 346.  He  overran  and  ravaged  great  part  o£ 
the  province,  took  and  pillaged  Caen,  struck  an 
alarm  even  into  Paris,  and  then  proceeded  to- 
wards Picardy,  followed  by  the  king  of  France* 
with  100,000  men.  He  forded  the  Somme, 
and  arrived  at  the  village  of  Crecy,  in  Picardy, 
on  August  25.  He  there  drew  up  his  army, 
with  great  skill,  in  three  lines,  and  awaited  tne 
attack  of  the  enemy.  The  ensuing  battle  is  on& 
of  the  most  glorious  achievements  of  English' 
valour.  Prince  Edward  (see  his  article),  then 
only  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  suflered  by  his- 
father  to  obtain  the  honour  of  first  repulsing 
the  foe  with  his  linC)  unassisted.  The  rout' 
was  afterwards  completed  with  prodigious 
slaughter,  the  loss  of  the  French  on  that  and 
the  following  day  bein|  computed  at  36,00a 
men,  many  of  them  of  high  raak  and  distinc- 
tion )  while  the  number  which  fell  on  the  side- 
of  the  English  was  incredibly  small.  This 
victory  was  followed  by  the  siege  of  Calais, 
which  occupied  the  English  arms  nearly  % 
twelvemonth.  In  the  mean  time,  David  Bruce, 
being  recalled  to  the  csown  of  Scotland,  made 
an  incursion  with  a  great  army  into  England, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  Durham.  Here  he  was 
met  by  a  much  inferior  force,  raised  by  queen 
Philippa,  and  commanded  by  lord  Percy,  which* 
gave  him  a  total  and  bloody  defeat.  David' 
himself  was  taken  prisoner,  with  many  of  his' 
principal  nobles;  and  this  success,  while  the> 
king  with  the  flower  of  his  troops  was  abroad, 
is  highly  honourable  to  the  martial  spirit  pre- 
vailing in  England  during  that  reign.  Philippa 
went  over  to  her  royal  spouse  at  Calais,  where 
she  was  received  with  deserved  triumph.  That 
town,  which  all  the  efforts  of  king  Philip  were 
unable  to  relieve,  was  now  reduced  by  famine 
to  the  greatest  extremities.  The  governor  of- 
fered to  capitulate;  but  Edward,  incensed  by 
its  long  resistance,  insisted  that  six  of  its  prin- 
cipal citizens  should  be  delivered  to  him,  with 
cords  about  their  necks,  as  sacrifices  to  his 
anger.  After  some  hesitation  in  complying 
with  this  cruel  and  unjust  condition,  Eustace  de 
St.  Pierre,  with  five  others,  oflFered  themselves 
as  voluntary  victims*     They  were  led  to  the. 
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EfigKsh  camp;  and  tlie  entreaties  of  Philippa 
alone  prevented  the  king  from  sullying  his  cha^- 
racter  by  putting  to  death  men  whose  only 
crime  was  lore  to  their  country  and  fidelity 
to  their  soTCKign.  Edward  caused  all  the 
French  inhabitants  to  quit  Calais,  and  substi^ 
tutcd  an  English  colony,  which  long  possessed 
it  as  one  or  the  keys  of  France.  In  1348?  a 
truce  was  concluded  with  the  French  king. 
During  the  truce  the  French  made  an  attempt 
to  recover  CaLiis  by  surprise,  but  were  repulsed 
wich  loss*  On  this  occasion  the  king  himself 
fought  on  foot  as  a  private  soldier,  and  engaging 
ki  a  fierce  combat  with  a  French  knight,  took 
him  prisoner.  In  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry  he 
treated  his  antagonist  with  distinguished  cour- 
tesy, threw  a  string  of  pearls  about  his  neck,  and 
liberated  him  without  ransom. 

The  year  1 349  was  distinguished  by  the  insti- 
tution of  the  order  of  the  Garter  5  the  alleged 
origin  of  which,  from  the  accidental  dropping 
of  the  countess  of  Salisbury's  garter  at  a  ball, 
though  trifling,  is  not  unsuitable  to  the  spirit 
of  gallantry  so  prevalent  in  that  age.    From  the 
splendour  of  Edward's  court,  the  Garter  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  illustrious  orders  of 
knighthood  in  Europe.     Philip  king  of  France 
died  in   1350,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
John.     That  kingdom  was  soon  disturbed  by 
intestine  commotions,  chiefly  excited  by  Charles 
king  of  Navarre,  surnamed  the  Bad  (see  his  ar- 
ticle).    Edward,  disposed  to  take  advantage  of 
this  circumstance,  at  the  expiration  of  the  truce 
in  1355,  invaded  France  on  the  side  of  Calais, 
while  the  Black  Prince  did  the  same  from  Gas« 
cony.     Both  these  expeditions  were  attended 
with  much  plunder  and  devastation;  but  the 
king  was  recalled  to  England  by  a  threatened 
invasion  of  the  Scots.    He  soon  repelled  it,  and 
retaliated  by  carrying  fire  and  sword  through 
the  whole  country  from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Lancafler  was 
supporting  the  king  of  Navarre  in  Normandy, 
while   the  prince  of  Wales   penetrated  from 
Guienne  to  the  heart  of  France.     He  was  op-* 
posed  by  the  king  of  France,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  four  or,  five  times  more  numerous,  which 
brought  on,  in  September,  1356,  the  famous 
battle  of  Poictiers.     Of  this  a  more  particular 
account  will  be  given  in  the  article  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince.     It  suffices  here  to  mention, 
that  John  himself  was  taken  prisoner  5  so  that 
Edward  had  the  extraordinary  good  fortune  of 
holding  at  the  same  time  in  captivity  the  per- 
sons of  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  his 
two  most  dangerous  foes.     John  was  taken  to 
England^  and  received  with  the  greatest  respect 


and  eonrtesy  by  his  brother  nfohafcli.    Da*rtfl 
was  soon  after  liberated  up6n  ransom  j  and  tftte 
influence  of  hi^  wife,  sister  to  Edward,  pre- 
vented any  further  disrurbalice  to  England  from 
that  quarter.     A  truce  had   been   made  Afrith 
France  after  the  battle  of  Poictiets,  at  the  cr- 
piraticn  of  which,  in  13^9,  Edward  passed  over 
to  Calais,  with  an  army  of  near  100,000  metl. 
He   desolated   the  provinces  of    Picardy  and 
Champagne,  and  appeared  before  the  gates  of 
Paris,  the  dauphin   Charles  not  atteinpfing  to 
withstand  him  in  tl%e  field.     At  length,  finding 
himself,  notwithstanding  his  military  successes^, 
as  far  as  ever  from  the  possession  of  the  crown 
of  France,  Edward  consented  to  a  peace.  '  Thii 
was  concluded  at  Bretigni  in  May,  1 360 ;  and, 
besides  the  stipulation  of  a  great  ransom  for 
king  John,  contained  the  cession  of  a  numbef 
of  provinces  and  districts  in  the  s'outh-west  of 
France,  and  some  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Calais,  to  Edward  5    who,  on  his  part,  re- 
nounced  for  ever  all  claim  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  to   the  provinces  of  Normandy, 
Maine,  and  Anjou.     The  peace  was  observed 
with    good    faith    during   the   life  of    John; 
but  his  successor,  Charles  V.    surnamed  the 
Wise  (see  his  life),  having  strengthened  himself 
by  his  political  conduct,  encouraged  the  com- 
plaints of  several  lords,  vassals  of  prince  Ed- 
ward, on  whom  his  father  had  conferred  the 
sovereignty  of  the  ceded  French  provinces,  and 
summoned  the  prince  before  him,  as  his  lord 
paramount.     The  hero  treated  this   summbn^ 
with  contempt ;  whereupon  Charles  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  belonging  to  the  Englisl^ 
near  Calais,  and,  by  means  of  his  brothers,  and* 
the  constable  du   Guesclin,  invaded  the   pro- 
vinces  subject  to  prince  Edward,    whose   de*   , 
dining  state  of  Health  obliged  him  to  resign* 
military  command.     The  king,  his  father,  en- 
raged with  this  breach  of  treaty,  threatened  to 
put  to  death  all  the  French  hostages,  but  did 
not  put  in  practice  this  severity.    He,  however, 
with  the  advice  of  parliament,  resumed  the  title: 
of  king  of  France,  and  endeavoured  to  send- 
succours   into   Gascony.     The  earl    of  Pem- 
broke, who  sailed  for  this  purpose,  was  taken 
prisoner,  with  his  whole  army,  near  Rochelle. 
The  king  embarked  in  person  for  Bourdeaux, 
but  was  so  long  detained  by  contrary  winds, 
that  he  gave  up  the  enterprise.     His  general, 
sir  Robert  Knolles,  led  an  army  from  Calais  to 
the  gates  of  Paris,  but  was  afterwards  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Britanny.     The* 
duke  of  Lancaster  marched  from  Calais  to  Bour- 
deaux, but  with  the  loss  of  above  half  his  men. 
In  conclusion,  Edward  had  the  mortification  to 
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witness  the  loss  of  all  his  ancient  French  pos- 
sessions, except  Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne ;  and 
all  his  conquests,  except  Calais.  The  decline  of 
his  life  was  in  other  respects  rendered  unhappy. 
Being  a  widower,  he  rell  under  the  manage- 
ment of  an  artful  mistress,  named  Alice  Pierce, 
whose  influence  gave  so  much  disgust,  that  it 
was  a  subject  of  parliamentary  remonstrance, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  her.  His  admi« 
nistration  became  unpopular;  and  the  people, 
no  longer  dazzled  with  his  glorv,  regarded  him 
with  diminished  attachment.  He  saw  his  heroic 
son,  Edward,  finally  sink  under  a  lingering  ill- 
ness. He  survived  the  stroke  about  a  year,  and 
died  June  21,  1377,  in  the  sixty-fifth  ycat  of 
his  age,  and  fifty-first  of  his  reien. 

Few  English  kings  have  left  oehind  them  a 
more  splendid  name  than  Edward  III.  He  had, 
indeed,  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  king ; 
valour,  prudence,  affability,  and  munificence: 
and  the  nature  of  his  exploits  was  calculated  to 
throw  a  lustre  upon  his  reign.  Yet  the  preten- 
sions of  the  sovereigns  of  England  to  the  crown 
of  France,  which  he  first  established,  have  been 
the  source  of  infinite  mischiefs  to  both  coun- 
tries )  and  his  own  successes  in  pursuit  of  them 
terminated  in  nothing  but  disappointment  and 
loss.  He  was  involved  in  perpetual  difficulties 
to  raise  the  supplies  for  his  expensive  enter- 
prises I  and  though  he  did  not  scruple  arbitrary 
neasures  for  this  purpose,  yet  he  was  so  often 
obliged  to  resort  to  parliament  for  legal  subsi- 
dies, that  that  body>  especially  the  House  of 
Commons,  acouired  much  additional  conse- 
quence during  his  reign.  One  of  the  most  po- 
pular laws  in  the  statute-book  dates  from  the 
25th  of  Edward  III.  which  is  that  accurately 
limiting  the  crime  of  high-treason  to  three  prin- 
cipal cases.  It  is  well  known  what  an  engine 
of  tyranny  an  indefinite  /ex  majijtatis  has  been 
in  all  monarchies.  The  use  of  the  French 
language  in  law  proceedings  was  laid  aside  in 
this  reign,  as  a  badge  of  the  conquest  which  it 
was  now  time  to  abolish.  Legislation  and  police 
in  general  were  much  improved  \  and  though 
commerce  still  lay  under  many  impolitic  re- 
strictions, yet  the  staple  of  tne  nation,  the 
woollen  manufacture,  was  promoted  by  encou- 
ragement given  to  foreign  weavers.  Tne  mag- 
nificent castle  of  Windsor  was  built  by  this 
king  .  a  residence  worthy  ihc  romantic  splen- 
dour of  a  chivalrous  court  English  poetry, 
too,  began  to  raise  itself  from  barbarism,  and 
the  age  of  Edward  is  that  of  Chaucer.  This 
king  left  behind  him  a  numerous  posterity  by 
his  queen  Fhtlippa.  The  line  of  his  eldest  son 
ceased  in  his  unfortunate  successor,  Richard  II. 


The  two  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
were  derived  from  two  other  sons.  Hume*s 
Hist.  Engl.— A. 

EDWARD  IV.  king  of  England,  was  bom 
in  1441.  His  father,  Richard  duke  of  York, 
was  grandson  of  Edmund  earl  of  Cambridge 
and  duke  of  York,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III. ; 
while  the  Lancaster  branch  descended  from 
John  of  Gaunt,  the  third  son  of  the  same  king. 
But  the  York  line  had  intermarried  with  the 
female  descendant  of  Lionel  duke  of  Cbreoce, 
second  son  of  Edward  III.  which,  according  to 
the  established  rules  of  representation,  gave  it 
the  preferable  right  to  the  crown.  Edward  wat 
brought  up  in  scenes  of  civil  contention.  He 
succeeded,  in  the  title  of  York,  his  father,  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Wakefield  in  1460 ;  and  soon 
after  defeated  the  earl  of  Pembroke  at  Morti- 
mer's cross  in  Herefordshire.  After  the  battle 
of  St.  Alban's>  gained  by  queen  Margaret  over 
the  eari  of  Warwick,  Edward,  collecting  the 
relics  of  Warwick's  forces,  advanced,  and  ob- 
liged the  queen  to  retire  to  the  north.  He 
then  entered  London,  where,  by  popular  ac- 
clamation, he  was  declared  king,  in  March, 
1 46 1,  being  then  in  his  twentieth  year.  His 
person  was  uncommonly  handsome,  his  dispo- 
sition bold  and  enterprising,  but  unfeeling  and 
unrelenting.  Indeed,  the  savage  deeds  perpe- 
trated on  both  sides,  during  this  bloody  con- 
test, render  it  one  of  the  most  unamiable  periods 
of  the  English  character.  Soon  after  his  acces- 
sion he  had  to  fight  for  his  crown  against  an 
army  of  60,000  Lancastrians,  assembled  in 
Yorkshire ;  and  the  field  at  Towton,  the  most 
destructive  in  the  course  of .  those  wars,  con- 
firmed his  title  by  a  decisive  victory.  He  then 
summoned  a  parliament,  which  recognised  in 
the  most  ample  manner  his  hereditary  right,  and 
passed  large  attainders  of  the  opposite  party. 
The  hopes  of  the  Lancastrians  were  somewhat 
revived  oy  an  aid  sent  from  Lewis  XI,  of  France^ 
which  enabled  the  heroic  and  indefatigable  Maiw 

Saret  again  to  appear  in  arms.  But  Ac  wa^ 
efeated  in  the  battle  of  Hexham,  May,  1464^ 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Flanders ;  while 
her  husband,  the  weak  and  insignificant  Henr]^ 
VI.  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Yorkists,  and 
was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  ^dward,  now 
freed  from  warlike  cares,  indulged  himself  in 
those  pleasures  of  gallantry  to  which  he  was  ad^ 
dieted,  and  which  rather  promoted  his  popu- 
larity than  injured  it ;  but  a  marriage  of  love^ 
which  he  contracted  with  one  of  his  subjects, 
produced  very  serious  consequences.  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  widow  of  sir  John  Gray  of  Groby, 
a  Lancastrian,  whose  estate  had  been  confis- 
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catedi  took  the  opportunity  of  an  accidental  ▼!- 
sit  of  the  king's  at  her  father's  house^  to  throw 
herself  at  his  feet,  and  implore  his  compassion 
on  her  ruined  children.  The  sight  of  beauty 
and  loveliness  in  distress  won  the  heart  of  Ed- 
ward^ who  raised  and  comforted  her,  and  soon 
proceeded  to  offer  conditions  for  mutual  fa- 
vours. Her  virtue,  however,  would  not  suffer 
her  to  listen  to  any  dish(»ourable  proposals ; 
and  the  king  could  only  gratify  his  passion  by 
agreeing  to  a  private  marriage.  A  short  time 
before,  he  had  sent  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  ne- 
gociate  for  him  a  treaty  pf  marriage  with  Bona 
of  Savoy,  sister  of  the  queen  of  France,  and 
his  offer  had  been  accepted.  This  circumstance 
occasioned  an  avowal  of  his  new  union ;  and 
besides  the  ofience  he  gave  to  the  courts  of 
France  and  Savoy,  he  incurred  the  high  indig- 
nation of  the  potent  earl  who  had  been  delu- 
sively empioyed  in  the  nuptial  commission.  He 
and  the  other  great  nobles  were  further  dis- 

fusted  by  the  favours  lavished  upon  the  queen's 
indred,  who  were  raised  to  titles  and  the 
highest  posts  in  the  state.  Warwick  succeeded 
In  alienating  from  the  king  his  second  brother, 
George  duke  of  Clarence,  who  married  the 
earl's  daughter.  Edward,  on  the  other  hand, 
strengthened  his  interest  abroad  by  marrying 
his  sister  Margaret  to  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  by  forming  a  league  with  the 
duke  of  Britanny.  While  discontents  among  the 
great  were  secretly  operating  in  England,  an 
insurrection  in  Yorkshire,  seemingly  occasioned 
by  a  local  quarrel,  was  inflamed  to  an  open  re- 
bellion in  1469.  It  is  probable  that  the  in- 
trigues of  Warwick  had  some  share  in  foment- 
ing this,  though  he  appeared  to  assist  in  ouell- 
ine  it.  But  in  the  next  year,  being  employed 
with  Clarence  to  levy  troops,  in  order  to  oppose 
a  new  insurrection  in  Lincolnshire,  they  raised 
an  army  in  their  own  name,  and  declared 
against  the  abuses  of  the  government.  Not  be- 
ing supported,  however,  as  they  expected,  they 
fled  to  France,  where  Warwick  was  received 
with  great  distinction  by  Lewis,  who  was^  jea- 
lous of  Edward's  alliance  with  the  house  of 
Burgundy.  He  procured  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  exiles  and  queen  Margaret,  cemented 
by  the  marriage  of  Clarefice's  daughter  with  the 
Xancastrian  prince  Edward.  Lewis  fitted  out 
a  fleet  to  escort  Warwick  with  a  body  of  troops 
to  England.  After  a  ftorm  had  dispersed  the 
Flemish  flfeet  which  watched  him,  he  sailed, 
and  landed  with  Clarence  and  some  other  lords 
at  Dartmouth.  Such  was  his  popularity  and 
influence,  that  he  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head 
of  60^000  menj  with  which  he  marched  to  ea- 


counter  Edward.  They  approached  each  other 
near  Nottingham,  where,  by  the  treachery  of 
the  marquis  of  Montague,  Warwick's  brotncr, 
who  was  high  in  Edward's  confidence,  the  king 
Mras  near  being  surprised  in  his  tent  during  the 
night  |ie  had  just  time  to  mount  on  horse- 
back, when,  with  a  few  attendants,  he  hastened 
to  Lynn,  and  embarking  on  board  some  vessels 
whicn  lay  ready  in  that  harbour,  he  set  sail^ 
leaving  Warwick  in  full  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  within  eleven  days  after  he  had  set 
foot  in  it.  Edward,  witn  much  difficulty^ 
reached  a  port  in  Holland,  and  was  coldly  re« 
ceived  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. In  the  mean  time,  the  Lancastrians 
were  entirely  triumphant  in  England.  Hcnr/s 
title  was  recognised  by  Parliament.  All  the 
attainders  of  his  party  were  taken  off,  and  trans-^ 
ferred  to  the  Yorkists.  Warwick  and  Clarence 
were  declared  regents  of  the  kingdom,  under 
the  incapable  Henry,  during  the  minority  of 
his  son;    and  Margaret,  with   all  the  exiles',, 

Erepared  to  return.  The  duke  of  Burgundy^ 
owever,  who  at  first  had  shewed  a  dispositioa 
for  changing  with  the  change  of  fortune,  at 
length  resolved  secretly  to  assist  Edward ;  and 
he  delivered  to  him,  in  March,  1471,  a  small 
squadron  of  ships,  with  which  he  immediately 
sailed,  and  landed  at  Ravenspur.  He  brought 
over  a  force  only  of  2000  men ;  but  a  number 
of  partisans  daily  flocked  to  his  standard.  He 
was  admitted  into  York,  and  was  soon  enabled 
to  march  to  London.  There,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  many  rich  merchants  who  had  advanced 
him  money,  and  particularly,  it  is  said,  through 
that  of  the  citizen's  wives,  with  whom  he  had 
deeply  ingratiated  himself,  he  obtained  entrance 
as  king,  while  the  unfortunate  Henry  again, 
became  a  prisoner.  Warwick  advanced  agamst 
him  as  far  as  Barnet,  where,  on  Easter-day^. 
April  14,  another  great  battle  between  the  two. 
houses  was  fought,  ending  m  a  complete  vic- 
tory to  Edward,  and  the  death  of  Warwick  ia 
the  field.  On  the  very  same  day  queen  Mar- 
garet and  her  son,  now  eighteen  years  of  age^ 
landed  at  Weymouth.  She  advanced  into  Glou* 
cestershire,  wncre  she  was  met  by  the  victorious. 
Edward,  who  gave  her  a  total  defeat  at  Tewks- 
bury  (May  4),  Margaret  and  the  young  prince 
were  taken  prisoneis,  and  brought  before  the. 
victor.  Edward  asked  the  prince  how  he  dared 
to  invade  hia  domlnipns  ?  and  receiving  a  spi- 
rited answer,  basely  struck  him  on  the  face 
with  his  gauntlet.  At  this  signal,  the  king's 
brothers  and  other  nobles  dragged  him  into  the 
next  room,  and  stabbed  him.  Margaret  was. 
thrown  into  the  Tower,  where  Henry  VL  sooa 
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^cr  died,  whether  by  violence  or  a  natural 
death  is  uncertain.     Edward  was  now,  by  the 
destruction  of  all  his  foes,  firnt)ly  seated  on  the 
throne,  and  he  resigned  himself  to  that  course 
of  pleasure  and  gaiety  to  which  he  was  addicted. 
The  ambition  of  French  conquests,  however, 
at  length  seized  him ;   and  in  1475,  ^^  conse- 
quence of  a  league  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
he  crossed  the  'seas  with  a  powerful  force,  at- 
tended by  the   principal  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom.   Tne  duke  of  Burgundy  failed  in  his  pro- 
mise of  assistance  ;  and  the  politic  Lewis,  trust- 
ing rather  to  negociation  than  to  arms,  con- 
duded   a  truce  with  him,  by  which  he  pur- 
chased Edward's  return  to  his  own  dominions 
with  a  present  payment  of  money,  and  an  an- 
nual pension.   He  also  bought  the  friendship  of 
the  venal  English  nobles  by  pensions,  and  he  gave 
liberal  treats  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  army  in 
Amiens.     On  the  whole,  the  treaty   of  rec- 
quigni  (so  it  was  called)  displayed  in  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  a  weak  and  inconsiderate  levity,  and 
m  the  French  monarch  the  timid  craft  of  mean- 
ness.    Edward  thenceforth  ceased  to  interfere 
in  continental  politics,  and  suffered  the  French 
king,  unresisted,  to   appropriate  the   spoils  of 
the  house  of  Burgundy  after  the  death  of  the 
duke.     His  own  attention  was  chiefly  engaged 
with  jealousy  of  his  brother   Clarence,  who, 
though  he  had  deserted  Warwick  at  a  critical 
time^  had  never  been  able  to  regain  Edward's 
confidence.     His  artful  brother,  the   duke   of 
Gloucester,  joining  with  the  queen's  kindred, 
aggravated   all   the   suspicions  which  his  un- 
guarded behaviour  excited  in  the  king's  mind ; 
and  at  lengtli,   in  1478,  he  was  capitally  ar- 
raigned before  the  House  of  Peers ;  and  though 
the  charges  against  him  were  weak  or  trifling, 
was  found  guilty.     The  Commons  concurred 
in  a  bill  of  attainder  against  him,  and  the  un- 
happy Clarence  fell  a  sacrifice  to  fraternal  jea- 
lousy.    He  was  indulged  in  the  whimsical  de- 
sire of  being  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey 
wine.     An  expedition  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  in  which  he 
took  Berwick,  and  forced  the   Scots  to  make 
peace,  was  the  principal  remaining  event  of  this 
reign.     Edward  was  making  preparations  for  a 
French  war,  in  order  to  revenge  some  injuries 
received  from  Lewis,  when  he  was  taken  off  by 
sickness  on  April  9,   14 S3,  in  the  forty- second 
year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-third  of  his  reign. 
He  left  two  sons  and  five  daughters.     Humes 
Hist,  Engl.—K. 

EDWARD  V.  king  of  England,  was  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  age  when  he  succeeded 
his  father^  Edward  IV.  in  1483.    Of  the  short 


reign  of  this  innocent  victim  it  suflices  here  to 
mention,  that  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, the  regent,  after  artesting  and  executing 
Edward's  maternal  uncle  and  half-brother,  Ri- 
vers and  Gray,  proceeded  to  bastardise  the  late 
king's  progeny,  and  assumed  the  crown.  The 
young  king,  who,  with  his  brother  Richard, 
was  lodged  in  the  Tower,  remained  but  a  short 
time  an  obstacle  to  unprincipled  ambition. 
Two  months  after  his  accession,  he  and  his  bro- 
ther, while  sleeping  together,  were  smothered 
by  ruffians,  and  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
of  their  apartment.  The  bodies  were  supposed 
to  be  found  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  who 
caused  them  to  be  interred  in  a  marble  monu- 
ment.    Humis  Hist,  Engl. — A. 

EDWARD  VI.  king  of  England,  son  of 
Henry  VI 11.  by  queen  Jane  Seymour,  was  born 
in  1538.  At  his  father's  death  he  was  only 
nine  years  of  age  5  and  as  he  did  not  live  to  at- 
tain majority,  tlie  acts  of  his  reign  are  to  be 
considered  only  as  those  of  his  guardians  and 
counsellors;  whence  we  shall  touch  on  them 
very  slightly.  From  early  youth  Edward  dis- 
played great  capacity  for  receiving  instruction, 
and  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition.  His  edu- 
cation was  committed  to  men  of  the  first  cha- 
racter for  learning,  among  whom  were  sir  John 
Cheke  and  sir  Anthony  Cooke,  and  his  progress 
in  the  languages  and  other  parts  of  knowledge 
was  extraordinary.  After  his  father's  death, 
when  the  reformed  party  were  predominant, 
and  the  king's  maternal  uncle,  Seymour  duke  of 
Somerset,  became  protector,  great  care  was 
taken  to  inspire  him  with  protestant  principles) 
and  with  such  success,  that  he  zealously  con- 
curred in  every  measure  to  establish  and  secure 
the  reformation.  His  reign,  on  the  whole,  was 
tumultuous  and  calamitous.  One  of  the  first 
public  events  was  a  quarrel  with  Scotland,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  projects  of  introducing  the  re- 
formation in  that  country,  and  of  marrying  the 
young  queen  Mary  to  Edward,  from  both  of 
which  the  nation  was  averse.  The  protector 
marched  an  array  into  the  country,  and  gained 
the  battle  of  Pinkey  ;  but  he  failed  in  his  main 
purpose,  and  the  young  queen  was  sent  over  to 
France,  where  she  was  contracted  to  the  dau- 
phin. Mean  time  his  power  at  home  was  at- 
tacked by  his  own  brother,  the  lord  admiral, 
whose  practices  were  deemed  treasonable,  and 
he  was  attainted  by  p.ii  lument,  and  executed. 
Formidable  insurrections  next  broke  out  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom,  owing  in  part  to 
discontents  from  the  changes  in  religion,  in 
part  from  tht  oppressions  the  people  suffered 
from  being  deprived  of  the  right  of  commonage. 
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.These  were  not  suppressed  t^thout  considerable 
bloodshed.  The  ;idministration  of  Somerset  at 
length  raised  up  such  ppurerful  enemies  against 
hin)»  that  he,  in  his  turn,  was  hrought  to  the 
scaffold ;  so  that  the  young  king  had  the  afflio* 
Uon  of  being  compelled  to  consent  to  the  public 
execution  of  two  of  his  uncles.  That  his  na- 
ture most  have  revolted  greatly  froifi  this  seve- 
rity may  be  concluded  froo^  the  reluctance  with 
which  ne  consented  to  the  death  of  a  fanatical 
woman  9  one  Joan  Bocher,  who  was  capitally 
condemned  for  an  unintelligible  heresy.  When 
arclibishop  Cranmer  (on  whose  memory  this 
transaction  is  the  greatest  stain)  urged  Edward 
to  sign  the  warrant  for  committing  her  to  the 
ilanies>  he  long  resisted  ^  and  when,  overQoaTe 
by  his  importunities,  he  at  length  signed  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  he  told  Cranmer,,  that,  if  it 
was  wrong,  tne  guilt  should  lie  upon  his  head. 
He  wafl,  nowever,  so  strongly  imbued  with 
^eal  against  popery,  that  he  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty induced  to  tolerate  his  sister  Mary  in  the 
.exercise  of  her  religion,  and  bewailed  her  QibBti- 
nacy,  and  his  own  inability  to  control  it,  with 
many  tears.  After  the  death  of  Somer^^,  Pud- 
ley  ^uke  of  Northumberland  (see  his  Article) 
became  all-powerful,  and  he  governed  the  kin^; 
and  kingdom  with  equal  despotism.  Through 
his  influence  Edward^  now  in  an  infirm  ftate 
of  health,  was  induced  to  set  aside  from  the 
succession- both  his  si^ters^  Mary  and  Elizgbeth, 
and  to  settle  the  crown  upon  the  lady  Jane 
Gray.  JUis  approaching  dissolution  now  be- 
came aj^arent.  From  the  relics  of  the  smaJJi- 
•pox  and  measles  he  had  fallen  intQ  a  pulmonary 
complaint,  which  terminated  in  a  decided  con- 
sumption.  His  symptoms  were  aggravated  by 
the  medicines  of  a  female  empiric,  and  he  sunk 
under  his  disease  on  July  6,  1553/ in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  and  sevendi  of  his  reign. 
The  promising  qualities  of  this  young  prince, 
and  the  blow  sustained  by  the  protestant  cause 
from  his  death,  have  rendered  his  memory  pe- 
culiarly dear  to  the  nation ;  and  writers  have 
fondly  dwelt  upon  all  the  instances  of  his  ex- 
traordinary acquirements,  and  his  opening  vir- 
.  Ives.  He  is  alsp  advantageously  remembered 
as  the  founder  of  some  of  the  most  splendid 
charities  in  the  metropolis  i — a  merit,  doubtless, 
properly  belonging  to  his  directors,  and  which 
was  rendered  easy  by  the  recent  dissolution  of 
so  maxiy  opulent  religious  foundations*  Humis 
Hut.  EngL—A. 

EDWARD,  prince  of  Wales,  sumamed,  from 
the  cojpur  of  his  armour,  the  Black  Prince^  one 
of  the  most  truly  hercHcal  characters  of  his  age, 

TOL.  III.       ^ 


the  eldest  son  of  king  Edward  IIL  and  Vhilippt 
of  Hainault,  was  bom  in  f  3AC>*  At  the  a^e.of 
fifteen  he  accompanied  hfs  father  on  his  mv^* 
sion  of  France,  and  received  fro.m  him  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood.  He  well  approve4  his 
youthful  chivalry  by  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Creci  in  1346.,  when,  being  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  first  line  of  the  English,  he  fought  with 
a  valour  which  gave  a:a  example  to  the  braved 
.  men  in  the  army.  BGii)|r  hard  pressed,  a  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  the  king,  who  was  posted  on 
an  adjacent  hill,  desiring  succour.  Alter  being 
informed  that  his  son  was  alive  and  unhurt, 
**  Tell  him,"  said  he  to  the  messenger,  **  that 
I  reserve  to  him  the  honour  of  the  day,  and 
confide  in  his  shewing  himself  worthy  of  the 
knighthood  which  he  has  received."  The  prini^e 
redoubled  his  eflPorts,  routed  the  Frenoi  ca- 
valry, and  decided  the  field.  When  the  battle 
was  oyer,  the  king  $ew  into  his  arms,  and  gave 
him  the  praise  his  courage  had  so  well  merited* 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  assumed  the 
crest  of  ostrich  feathers,  and  niotto  oi  Icb  dUn 
(I  serve) J  beloi\giug,to  th^.slaii^kingof  Bohe- 
mia, which  the  princes  of  Wales  have  ever  since 
bgrne*  la  1355  be  ^ipamanded  an  army  whi^h 
invaded  France  from  G^scopy,  and  he  la|d 
.  waste  the  greater  jgfxk,  qf  jLangviedoc,  crcp^d 
the  Garronne»  and  -br^^ht  wick  a  vf  ^  fftOfU 
and  many  prisoners.  In  t^  next  jrear  he  tof  k 
the  fiel4  with  l?iiOop..|n«nj  aql  penetrate^  |o 
the  he^if t  of  Fra;ace.  Jtle  wasat  le^f^hoppoised 
by  Ac  king  of  Fr^qe  Jumself  ( Jpha),  at  tfC 
head  of  60,000  men,  and  was  reduced,  ^.a 
situation  for  w^mt  of  provisions  wliich  must 
probably  have  terminated  in  a  surrender,  Ji^d 
the  French  acted  with  prudence  and  n^er)i« 
tion.  But  John's  over-confidence  brought  pn  a 
battle,  which  the  sl^ll  and  bravery  of  the  prxnfc 
rendered  extremely  fatal  to  his  adversaries.  la 
this  famous  action,,  fought  at  Maupertuts,  near 
Poitiers*  September  X9»  J  356,  many  of  t^e 
French  nobility  fcU  round  their  king,  who  was  at 
length  obliged  to  yield  himself  prisoner.  Wh^ 
conducted  to  the  victor's  tent,  the  prince  canpe 
forth  to  meet  him  with  every  expression  of  sym-  * 
pathy  and  respect*  He  caused  a  repast  to  be 
prepared  for  him*  at  which  he  waited  behii^d  - 
his  bac1(,  refusing  to  sit  down  in  his  presence ; 
and  in  ibc  whole  of  his  treatment  he  behaved 
to  him  as  to  a  king  and  a  superior,  rather  than  a 
captive*  All  the  other  prisoners  ei^perienced 
the  prince's  humanity  and  generosity  -,  and  in 
•  no  instance  have  the  noble  manners'  of  chivalry 
more  softened  the  horrors  of  war.  Edward 
conducted  John .  to  Bourdeaux,  and  thence 
3^ 
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'  trought  him  over  to  England.     They  made 

*  their  entry  together  into  the  metropolis,  the 
'French  king  royally  clad,  and  mounted  on  a 
'  stately  white  courser,  and  the  Black  Prince  at 
.  his  side,  riding  on  a  palfry.     This  contrast  was 

in  reality  only  seeming  humiliation  on  the  part 
of  the  prince,  who  must  know,  that  his  glory, 
as  a  conqueror,  was  in  no  danger  of  being  ob- 
scured; and  the  delicacy  of  leading  his  captive 
in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  the  capital 
has  been  questioned  by  French  writers,  who 
perhaps  have,  in  this  instance,  too  much  adopted 
modem  ideas  of  refinement.  In  136 1  the  prince 
married  Joan,  daughter  of  Edmund  earl  of  Kent, 
his  father's  uncle.  She  was  then  the  widow  ©f 
sir  Thomas  Holland.  By  the  peace  of  Bretigni 
king  Edward  had  obtained  die  provinces  of 
Poictou,   Saintonge,  Perigeux,   Limosin,    and 

'  others,  which  he  annexed  to  Guienne,  and 
formed  into  a  sovereignty  for  his  son,  under 
the    title    of   the    Principality    of  Aquitaine. 

'  There  the  prince  took  up  his  residence ;  and  at 

'•'his  court  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  took 
shelter,  when  he.vras  driven  from  the  throne 

'  by  his  natural  brother,  Henry  count  of  Trasta- 

*  snare.  Though  he  was  a  tyrant,  stained  with 
'  every  species  of  criiiie,'  Edward  thought  it  not 
■  derogatory  to  his  honour  to  attempt  the  restora- 

*  tion  of 'a  brother  monarch ;  and,  in  1367,  he 
''levied  a  great  army,  and  proceeded  upon  the 
[  enterprise.  '  Henry  had  obtained  this  assistance 

of  those  bands  of  mercenaries,  who,  under  the 
'^narne  if  *the  ^rtat  tympanies j  struck  so  much  ter- 
-T6r  i#herfever  they  went.  Of  these  many  had 
;  served  under  Edward ;  and  they  bore  him  such 

teverence,  that'  they  obeyed  his  call,  and  kav- 
'  ing  the  banners  of  Henry,  though  under  the 
'  immediate  command  of  the  famous  Du  Gues- 
'  cXitii  they  again  enlisted  with  the  Black  Prince. 
'  Henrv  ventured  to  engage  the  prince,  and  was 

*  entirely  defeated  aft  Najara,  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. The  erucl  Peter  would  have  massacred 
all  the  prisoners,  but  was  restrained  by  his  vic- 
torious   ally.     Edward    seated   Peter    on    the 

'  throne;  but  that  unworthy  sovereign  refused 
"  the  stipulated  reward  to  the  English  troops, 
'  '^\^d  Edward  returned  to  Guienne  with  the  gloty 
of  having  successfully  accomplished  his  enter- 
prise, but  with  a  ruined  constitution.  The  taxes 
he  was  obliged  to  levy  upon  his  subjects,  in  or- 
der to  defray  his  expences,  rendered  his  govern- 
ment unpopular,  notwithstanding  his  noble  ^fite- 
lities.  Appeals  were  made  by  the  nobles  to 
their  superior  lord,  the  king  of  France,  who 
summoned  Edward,  as  his  vassal,  to  appear 
before  him  at  Paris.  "  I  wUl  come,'*  said  the 
spirited  prince,  "  hxX  it  shall  be  at  the  head  of 


60,000  men."  This,  however,  was  a  vaiti 
boast.  His  health  grew  daily  more  impaired^ 
He  was'unable  to  take  the  command  when  the 
troops  of  the  French  king  invaded  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  having  sufiered  the  mortification  of 
seeing  his  generals  defeated,  he  at  length  with- 
drew into  England.  After  lingering  some  time, 
he  died  on  June  8,  1376,  in  his  forty-sixth 
year,  leaving  an  only  son,  afterwards  king 
kichard  II.     Hutn^s  titst.  Engl. — A. 

EDWARDS,  George,  a  naturalist  of  me* 
rit,  especially  in  the  branch  of  ornithology,  was 
bom  in  1693  ^^  West  Ham  in  Essex.  Being^ 
designed  for  commercial  life,  he  was  placed 
with  a  tradesman  in  London,  who  happened  to 
be  a  man  of  a  learned  education,  lliis  circum- 
stance, with  that  of  his  chamber's  being  made 
the  repository  of  the  library  of  a  deceas^  phy- 
sician, gave  the  youth  a  turn  to  literature  and 
scientific  enquiry,  which  detached  him  from  the 
pursuit  of  gain.  He  passed  some  years  in  tra- 
veiling  at  home  and  abroad,  with  no  fixed  pur- 
pose, as  it  should  seem,  but  that  of  indulging^ 
his  curiositv  with  the  various  objects  of  nature 
and  art*  On  his  return  he  closely  applied  to 
the  study  of  natural  history,  and  practised  the 
drawing  and  colouring  from  nature  of  such  ani- 
mals as  fell  under  his  inspection*;  in  vriildi  per- 
formances he  first  attended  to  correctness  of 
imitation,  rather  than  picturesque  effect.  His^ 
birds  were  admired  by  the  curious,  and  brought 
pood  prices  *,  and  by  nis  exertions  m  this  branch 
ne  obtained  a  decent  subsistence  and  a  large  ac- 
quaintance.  In  17339  through  the  recom* 
mendarion  of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  one  of  his  prin^ 
cipal  patrons,  he  obtained  the  place  of  librariai^ 
to  the  college  of  physicians.  This  post  afforded 
him  comfortable  apartments,  with  access  to-a 
large  collection  of  books,  and  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  liberal  and  ingenious  men.  D^. 
Mead  was  one  of  those,  whose  ample  literary 
stores  could  not  fail  of  being  highly  useful'  to 
our  naturalist.  In  1743  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  his'**  History  of  Birds,*'  in  quarto,. 
with   fifty-two   coloured   plates  from*  original 

-  drawings,  and  full  descriptiohs  in  Freneh  and 
Bnglish.  Of  this  splendid  work  successive  vo* 
lumes  appeared  in  ^747,  1750*  and  175 1.  The 
latter  volume,  in  addition  to  the  birds,  con- 
tained skteen  plates  of  serpents,  fishes,  and  in-^ 
sects.     The  author  displayed  the  characteristic 

-  piety  of  his  disposition,  though  in  a  manner 
somewhat  singular,  by  a  dedication  of  the  con- 
cluding volume  •*  To  Gdi>,**^drawn  up-  and 
subscribed  in  the  customary  mode  of  those  for- 
mularies. As  supplementary  to  this  work,  he 
published,  in  three  successive  parts,  1758,  ^760^ 
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aift  ll6i»  "  Gleanings  of  Natjiral  History," 
J;9)ist«Uog  oi  coloured  platei  of  birds,  fishes,  in- 
serts, and  plants,  most  of  tliem  non-descripts. 
The  whole  of  his  labours  comprises  upwards  of 
jsix.  hundred  subjects  in  natural  liistory,  first  de- 
lineated and  described  by  himself.  For  this  va« 
iuable  additiiH»  to  the  sj;ody  of  nature  he  justly 
obtained  a  high  rcpiltatiion  among  its  votaries, 
and  he  was  particularly  esteemed  by  the  illus- 
^ious  Linnaeus,  who  corresponded  with  him, 
and  completed  the  general  index  to  his  works 
according  to  his  own  system.  For  his  History 
of  Birds  he  was  honoured  by  the  Royal  Society, 
in  1750,  with  sir  Godfrey  Copley's  medal; 
|ind-in  1757  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  that 
Jbody,  whose  memoirs  he  enriched  with  various 
occasional  papiers  on  subjects  of  natural  history. 
He  was  likewise  associated  to  several  of  the 
learned  societies  in  difFereiit  parts  of  Europe. 
In  ii6g  he  withdrew  from  his  office  at  the  coU 
Jege  of  physicians,  and  purchased  a  small  house 
at  Plaistpw  in  Essex.  He  had  previously  dis- 
posed of  his  large  collection  of  drawings  to  lord 
Bute.  Ij{e  published,  in  1770,  an  octavo  vo- 
lume of  **  Essays,"  chiefly  collected  from  the 
prefaces  and  introductions  to  his  books.  He 
added  some  instructions  for  drawing  and  paint- 
ing in  water-colours,  and  for  etching.  After 
.that  period,  though  he  occasionally  made 
drawings  of  new  and  rare  subjects  in  natural 
history,  he  chieflv  attended  to  his  amusement 
with  books  and  friendly  conversation.  His  tem- 
per was  cheerful,  open,  and  benevolent;  his 
diffidence  and  humility  disqualified  him  for  shin- 
ing in  mixed  company,  but  he  was  equally  en- 
tertaining and  communicative  In  intimate  con- 
verse. His  patience  was  tried  in  his  latter  years 
with  the  stone,  and  with  a  cancer  which  de- 
prived him  of  the  sight  of  one  eye ;  but  he  bore 
all  his  sufierings  with  the  greatest  fortitude  and 
resignation.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in 
July,  1773.     B'tog.  Britan.-^A. 

EDWARDS,  Jonathan,  an  Anglo-Ame- 
rican divine  of  considerable  talents,  was  born  at 
Windsor  in  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1703.  He 
was  entered  a  student  at  Yale  college  in  1716, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  before  he  was 
quite  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  the  diligence  of  his  application  to  the 
usual  course  of  collegiate  studies,  and  made 
considerable  progress  in  his  acquaintance  with 
the  sciences,  and  particularly  natural  philosophy, 
which  he  cultivated  througn  life  with  pleasure, 
and  that  degree  of  discernment  which  he  emi- 
nently possessed.  But  moral  philosophy  and 
theology  were  his  favourite  studies,  which  he 
prosecuted  with  much  zeal,. as  well  from  indig- 


nation, as  on  account  of  theur  more^  immediate 
connection  with  the  profession  for  which  he 
was  designed.  Soon  after  he  entered  on  hiar 
collegiate  exercises,  he  read  Locke  on  the  hu- 
man Understanding  with  great  delight  and  pro- 
fit, and  was  led  by  it  to  contract  an  attachment 
to  those  metaphysical  enquiries,  by  which  Ke 
obtained  considerable  reputation  in  future  life. 
Having  continued  at  college  for  about  two  years 
after  taking  his  first  degree,  preparing  for  the 
clerical  function,  he  underwent  the  usual  exa-^ 
mination,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel 
as  a  candidate.  In  the  year  1 722,  at  the  request 
of  several  ministers  in  New  England  who  were 
entrusted  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  English  Pres- 
byterians at  New  York,  he  went  to  that  city, 
and  preached  ther^  with  great  acceptability  for 
eight  months.  But  not  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  society  to  which  he  ministered 
to  be  such  as  would  justify  him  in  scttlinjj 
among  them,  at  the  end  of  the  period  just  men<« 
tioned  he  retired  to  his  father's  house,  where  he 
closely  applied  himself  to  his  studies.  In  ttc 
year  1723  he  was  admitted  to  the  decree  o£ 
m.  A.  Soon  after  this  he  received  inviutions 
from  several  churches  to  officiate  among  theinj, 
with  a  view  to  his  settlement  as  their  mmistcr  i 
but  being  chosen  tutor  of  Yale  college  in  thq 
year  1 724,  he  sedulously  devoted  Jhimself  to  the 
duties  of  tliat  office  for  above  two  vears.  In  the 
vear  17 26. his  maternal  grandfather,  the  rev, 
Mr.  Stoddard,  minister  of  a  congregation  at 
Northampton,  being  from  his  great  age  under 
the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  colleague^ 
Mr.  Edwards  was  induced  to  resign  his  tutor- 
ship and  accept  of  that  situation,  vrhere  he  was 
ordained  to  the  pastoral  office  in  the  following 
vear.  In  this  connection  he  continued  respected* 
oeloved)  and  happy  for  many  years,  until,  in 
1744,  a  sudden  revolution  took  place  in  the 
disposition  of  the  people  towards  him,  which 
terminated  in  his  formal  dismission  from  his 
ministerial  charge.  This  change  was  occasion^d» 
partly  by  an  alteration  whict  Mr.  Edwards  was 
desirous  of  introducing  into  the  terms  .of  ad- 
mission to  church-men^bership,*  by  which  per- 
sons who  did  not- give  satisfactory  evidence  of 
their  being  in  a  converted  state^  were  to  be  ex-, 
eluded  from  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  partly,  by 
an  injudicious,  if  not  an  inquisitorial  exercise 
of  church  authority,  in  an  endeavour  to  subject 
some  young  people  of  his  congregation  to  eccle-: . 
siastical  censures  for  reading  some  improper 
books,  and  engaging  in  obscene  conversation* 
The  disclosure  of  Mr.  Edwards's  sentinientS; 
on  the  former  subject,  and  the  steps  which  he. 
took  in  the  business  respecting  his  ypung^poo*. 
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pic,  gave  so  great  offence  to  most  of  the  consi- 
derable families  m  the  town,  that  from  that  time 
his  usefulness  and  happiness  among  them  were 
at  an  end;  and  being  afterwards  involved  in  far- 
ther contests  by  the  measures  which  he  took  to 
justify  his  conduct,  he  was  dismissed  from  his 
connection  with  them  at  a  church  meeting,  irt 
which  twenty  members  only  voted  in  his  favour, 
and  two  hundred  against  him.  This  event, 
which  toot  place  in  the  year  1750,  was  a  severe 
trial  to  his  fortitude,  as  he  had  a  numerou$  fa- 
mily, and  little  or  no  income,  exclusive  of  his 
salary  as  a  minister ;  but  he  was  supported  un- 
der it  by  a  persuasion  that  he  had  followed  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  line  of  duty,  and  dis- 
played |reat  calmness  and  composure  of  mind 
under  his  unfortunate  circumstances.  In  the 
year  1751  he  accepted  of,  an  invitation  to  be- 
come Indian  missionary  at  the  town  of  Stock- 
kidge,  in  the  province  of  Massachusets  b^y, 
where  he  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  for 
six  years,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants, 
both  En^sh  and  Indians,  and  was  honourably 
itipported  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Society 
in  London  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign 
parts,  who  placed  great  confidence  in  his  judg- 
ment and  wisdom  in  all  matters  relative  to  that 
ihstifution.  In  this  quiet  retreat  he  enjoyed 
hiorc  thttc  bo  devote  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies  than  dtirlng  the  preceding  years  of  his 
Hie;  and  he  difigcntiy  rnrmrdved  it  in  preparid^ 
drffihrent  treatises  for  t)ubfication,  and  in  digest- 
ing materials  for  numerous  other  theological 
works,  which  he  intended  to  complete  if  he  met 
^erfth  the  necessary  encouragement.  In  the  year 
175 7,  on  a  Vacancy  taking  place  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college  of  New  jferscy,  the  trustees 
elected  Mr.  Edwards  to  that  honojurable  station* 
When  t!hc  information  of  this  election  was 
brought  to  him,  he  expressed  oonsiderablc  re- 
luctance at  undertaking  so  weighty  a  charge  j 
but  the  x^dvice  of  those  respectable  characters, 
on  whose  judgment  and  friendship  he  could 
rely,. conquered  his  scruples,  and  finally  deter- 
mined him  to  accept  of  the  appointment.  He 
arrived  at  Prince  Town  towards  the  beginning 
of.  the  year  r758,  and  w.is  fixed  in  the  presi 
dent's  chair,  to  the  great  joy  and  satisfaction  of 
the  college,  and  of  its  best  friends  and  well- 
wishers,  who  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope 
that  the  interests  of  learning  and  religion  would 
be  essentially  benefited  by  his  promotion.  He 
fi^4^  however,  scarcely  entered  upon  his  new 
office,  when  the  small- pox,  which  he  had  hi- 
thcitp  escaped,  became  prevalent  in  the  Jerseys, 
aW  it  was  thought  prudent  that  he  should  sub- 
Ifiit  to  innoculation,  which  at  that  time  was 


practised  with  great  success  in  his  neighlbd«t& 
hood.  Vot  some  tithe  the  disorder  9ppeare^ 
with  favourable  symptoms,  and  his  friends  en- 
tertained the  hope  that  all  danger  was  over;  but 
he  was  seized  by  a  secondary  fever,  attended 
Xvith  circumstances  which  precluded  the  appli- 
cation of  medical  rerriedies,  and  Ml  a  victim  to 
the  disease  in  the  ntonth  of  MsTreb^  ^75^9  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  atgd.  Tbrft  Mr-  Edwards 
was  a  man  of  considei^blef  teartiing,  eitetisivd 
reading,  and  strong  judgment,  is  sufficientlj^ 
apparent  from  his  works  which  have  been  com-^ 
municated  to  the  public.  He  was  so  eager  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  s6  diligent  in 
the  pursuit  of  it,  that,  though  of  a  tehder  and 
delicate  constitution,  he  commonly  spent  tfatr<- 
teen  hours  every  day  in  his  study.  He  was  abo 
ardently  pious  and  devout ;  strictly  upright  and 
moral  m  his  conduct,  and  temperate  to  abiBte* 
miousnesss  and  humane,  benevolent,  affable, 
and  hnmble,  in  his  deportment.  In  his  religi* 
on^  principles  he  was  a  rigid  Cahridist,  and 
proved  himself  one  of  the  ablest  defenders  of 
some  of  the  pecvliafiHes  of  the  Genevan  schooL 
Besides  a  vast  number  of  MSS-  which  he  left 
behind  him,  on  almost  ati  subjects  in  divinity, 
and  in  scripture  criticism,  he  was  tK^  author  ^f 
a  variety  of  single  sermons,  publish^  duri^ 
Iris  life-time,  nhd  of  a  collectidn  of  *'  S^nioni 
on  various  important  Subjects,**  Bvtr.  pubtiihed 
after  his  death  in  1765.  He  a}s6  published 
**  A  faithful  Narrative  of  the  surprising  Wort 
of  God  in  the  Conversion  of  many  hundred 
Souls  in  Northampton,"  ^o.  which  was  first 
printed  at  London  in  1737,  with  a  recommend- 
atioh  by  Dr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Guyse,  and  after- 
wards reprinted  at  Boston  in  1738,  '^ith  five 
discourses  prefixed  to  it ;  "  Some  Thoughts 
concerning  the  present  Revival  of  Religion  iiv 
New  England,  and  the  Way  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  acknowledged  and  promoted,  8tc"  8vo* 
174^  ;  "  A  Treatise  concerning  religious  Af- 
fections," 8vo.  1746;  "  An  Account  of  the 
Life  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  David  Brainerd,  Minister 
of  the  Gospel,  and  Missionary  te  the  Indians^ 
&ciwith  Reflections  and  Observations  thereon,** 
8vo.  1749;  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Qualifica- 
tions for  full  Communion  in  the  visible  Church," 
8vo.  1749  -,  "  A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's Answer  to  the  same,"  8vo.  1 74^ ;  *«  A 
careful  and  strict  Enquiry  into  the  medem  pre* 
vailing  Notion  of  that  Freedom  of  Will  which 
is  supposed  to  be  essential  to  moral  Agency, 
Sec"  8vo.  1754,  which  is  alkxwed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  able  and  acute  productions  in  support 
of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity ;  and 
**  The^reac  Doctrise  of  origmal  Sin  defeaded^ 
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Afc.  eontaihingi  in  pirficular,  *a  Rdply  to  the 
Objections  and  ArguinM  of  Dr.  John  Taylor, 
&c."  8to.  1758;  The  Life  and  Character  vfthk 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Jonathan  Edwards^  ts^c.  prefixed 
i0  the  Collection  of  his  Sermons^  published  in  1765, 

:  EDWARDS,  Thomas,  an  English  divine^ 
end  a  zealot  foor  the  princit)les  of  presbyteriaii 
fihurch  discipline,  was  educated  at  Trinity  coU 
lege,'  Cambridge,  -wTiere  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  the  year  1605,  ^"^  ^^^  ^^  M.A.  in 
1609.  He  was  also  incorporated  M.A.  at  Ox* 
f6rd  in  the  year  1623.  ^^  \tzm  from  himself 
that  he  entered  into  orders  in  the  established 
church,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  always  a 
puritan  m  his  heart  %  but  are  not  informed  whe- 
ther he- obtained  a  presentation  to  any  benefice. 
He  appear^  to  have  officiated  chiefly  in  the  s\^ 
toation  of  a  lecturer  at  Hertford,  and  other 
plades  in  and  about  London  ;  and  to  have  some- 
times incurred  the  rebukes  of  his  ecclesiastical 
sujfieiJiors  by  the  puritanical  style  of  preaching 
which  he  adopted,  and  the  offences  which  he 
committed  against  the  rules  and  orders  of  the 
church.  When  the  lortg  parliament  declared 
«gainst  king  Charles  I.  he  became  a  zealous 
advocate  for  the  changes  in  civil  and  ^cclesias- 
'ttcal  matters  which  were  gradually  introduced, 
md  by  his  adtions,  sermon^,  prayers,  and  private 
ctrnversAtion,  cndeavcmrtd  td  support  the  views 
of  the  ralimg  party  against  the  favourers  of 
teptscopacy  and  royalty.  And  when  the  Inde- 
pendents began  to  gain  ground,  his  zeal  was 
directed  with  equal  fervour  against  their  mea- 
sures, and  in  support  of  the  presbyterian  disci- 
pline and  government.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  pieces  which  he  wrote  against  the  Inde- 
pendents :  ••  R^sofls  against  the  independent 
Government  of  particular  Congregations,  &c.'* 
4to.  1641 ;  "  Anrapologia,  or  a  full  Answer  to 
the  Apologetical  Narration  of  Mr.  Goodwin, 
Mr.  Nye,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Burroughs, 
Members  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,^  &c.'*  410. 
1644  i  **  Gangrana,  or  a  Catalogue  arid  Discd- 
vciy  of  many  of  the  Errors,  Heresies,  Blasphe- 
mies, and  pernicious  Practices  of  the  Sectaries 
<»f  this  Time,  &c.*'  4to.  1646  i  and  the  second 
and  third  parts  of  "  Gangr^na,  &c.'*  published 
in  the  same  year.  He  also  published  *•  The 
casting  down  of  the  last  and  strongest  Hold  of 
Satan,  or  a  Treatise  against  Toleratii>n,  part  I,^' 
4to.  1647^  "The  p;trtitular  Visibility  of  the 
Chinrch  ;"  and  «  A  Treatise  6f  the  Civil  fbwer 
of  Ecclestasticals,  and  of  Suspeiiision  ftom  the 
Lord's  Supper,*'  1642.  The  language  and  seri- 
^timents  in  these  publications  are  bitter  and  vio- 
km  i&  ^  exitreme  ^  and  t&ey  would  not  be 


worthy  oF  notice  were  it  not  that  they  acnri  to' 
display  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  wretched  - 
absurdities  that  prevailed  among  the  igaorani! 
ind  enthusiastical  sectaries  of  the  times.  Mn 
Edwards  was  distinguished  by  all  thd  zeal  and 
bigotry  of  a  Dominic  \  and  if  he  had  been  pos*' 
sessed  of  power,  would  have  proved  as  furious  a 
persecutor  of  all  non-conformists  to  presbyter 
nanism,  as  that  firebrand  was  of  those  whose 
religious  scruples  compelled  thfem  to  quit  the 
catholic  pale*  He  died  in  Holland,  whither  hd 
had  fled  to  escape  the  resentment  of  the  Inde-^ 
pendents,  after  Oliver  Cromwell  had  overturned 
the  power  of  the  parliament,  in  the  year  i647> 
when  he  had  entered  into  the  fbtty-eighth  yeat 
of  his  age.     Biog.  Sritan. — M. 

EDWARDS,  John,  a  learned  and  jrfouis 
divine  of  the  church  of  England,  and  son  of 
the  peceding,  was  bom  at  Hertford,  in  the 
year  1637.  After  receiving  his  grammatical 
education  at  Merchant- tailors'  school  in  Lbn* 
don,  he  was  sent,  in  the  year  1653,  to  the 
imiversity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  en- 
tered at  St.  John's  college,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Dr.  Anthony  Tuckney,  a  presby- 
terian divine  of  great  character  and  learning, 
who,  by  the  wisdom  and  strictness  of  his  dis- 
ciplitie,  had  made  his  college  flourish  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.  Soon  after  his  admission,  Mf. 
Edwards  was  chosen  scholar  of  tlie  house,  and 
quickly  recommended  himself  to  notice  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  performed  his  exercises 
both  in  his  tutor's  chamber  and  in  the  college- 
hall.  Towards  the  close  of  his  under-graduate- 
fhip,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  moderators 
for  the  year.  When  he  was  middle  bachelor 
he  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college  5  and,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  seftibr  bachelorship,  was 
again  appointed  moderator  in  the  schools,  where 
his  performances  were  so  able  as  to  be  long 
spoken  of  with  great  commendation.  In  the 
year  1661  Mr.  Edwards  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.;  soon  after  which  he  was  first  ordained  dea- 
con, and  then  priest,  by  Dr.  Sanderson,  bishop 
of  Lincoln.  In  the  year  1664  ht  undertook  tlfe 
duty  of  Trinity  church,  in  Cambridge;  and,, 
from  the  excellence  of  his  pulpit- compositions, 
was  frequently  attended  by  many  members  of 
the  university,  among  whom  were  person^  df 
considerable  standing  and  rank.  In  the  year 
1665,  when  the  plague  raged  at  Cambridge,  hfe 
removed  from  the  college  into  the  town,  that 
he  might  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  ediiica- 
tioti  and  comfort  of  his  parishioners  in  the  time 
of  that  calamity.  Soon  after  this  he  refused  the 
offer  of  a  gdod  living  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
chose  to  continue  in  his  station  at  Cambridge. 
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in  die  year  1668  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  badielor  in  divinity.  About  the  same  time 
he  was  chosen  one  01  the  lecturers  of  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  in  SuiFolk,  whither  he  removed,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with  great  re- 
putation and  acceptability  for  twelve  montl:s» 
when  he  resigned  it,  and  returned  to  his  col- 
lege. Here,  however,  he  met  with  some  cir- 
cumstances of  disgust,  which  determined  him 
to  resign  his  fellowship,  and  remove  to  Trinity- 
hall,  where  he  entered  himself  as  a  fellow-com- 
moner, and  performed  the  regular  exercises  in 
ihe  civil  law.  Not  being  willing,  however,  to 
remain  unemployed  in  his  clerical  profession, 
he  accepted  of  an  inviution  to  become  minister 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre,  in  Cambridge, 
,whcre  his  sermons  attracted  the  same  respect- 
able audiences  as  had  formerly  attended  him  in 
Trinity  church.  In  the  year  1676  he  became  a 
married  man ;  and,  soon  after  that  change  in 
iiis  situation,  was  offered  the  presentation  to 
Xwo  considerable  benefices  in  Norfolk  ;  which, 
-however,  he  generously  declined,  as  he  pos- 
.ses^ed  a  genteel  independent  fortune,  and 
-wished  that  those  livings  should  be  bestowed  on 
,dome  persons  who  stood  in  need  of  them.  The 
same  reasons  did  not  prevent  his  acceptance  of 
.a  presentation  to  the  living  of  St.  Peter's  in 
.Colchester,  which  was  a  less  valuable  prefer- 
.ment,  but  which  oflfered  to  him  a  prospect  of 
: extensive  usefulness.  To  that  town  he  re- 
moved, and,  during  three  years  that  he  continued 
.  here,  was  highly  acceptable  to  his  parishion- 
.  iis.  At  the  end  of  that  term  he  quitted  Col- 
chester, and  retired  into  Cambridgeshire,  partly 
•  on  account  of  his  wife's  ill  health,  and  his  own, 
.  which  frequently  unfitted  him  for  the  service 
of  the  pulpit  J  and  partly  because  he  conceived 
himself  to  be  tteated  with  unkindness  by  some 
of.  the  clergy  of  the  town.  From  this  time  he 
appears  to  have  devoted  himself  to  promote  the 
interests  of  relieion  chiefly  by  his  pen ;  and, 
.abMit  the  year  1097,  returned  with  his  family 
.  to  Cambridge,  for  the  convenience  of  having 
access  to  the  libraries  in  the  university.  In  the 
.year  1699  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity.  Having,  in  the  year  1701, 
lost  his  wife,  after  a  decent  interval  of  time  he 
^married  again,  and,  as  had  been  the  case  after 
his  first  marriage,  confined  himself  much  to 
domestic  retirement,  that  he  might  meet  with 
as  few  interruptions  as  possible  to  the  studiou6 
.habits  in  which  he  delighted.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  Dr.  Edwards,  notwithstanding  his  nume- 
rous publications,  was  never  possessed  of  a  li- 
brary, some  bibles,  lexicons,  dictionaries,  and 
.pther  works  Qf  a  similar  nature^  excepted.  For 


the  ancient  authors  which  he  wanted  to  consnl^ 
he  had  recourse  to  the  university  and  college 
libraries;  and  the  modem  books  whidi  he  wished 
to  peruse,  it  was  his  practice  to  borrow  of  the 
booksellers,  paying  the  stipulated  price  of  fix- 
pence  for  the  use  of  an  octavo,  one  shilling  for 
that  of  a  quarto,  and  two  shiDings  for  that  of  a 
folio.  It  was  abo  his  method  to  make  collec- 
tions of  extracts  out  of  the  books  which  he  read^ 
accompanied  with  notes,  observations,  and  re« 
flections,  and  to  reduce  them  to  particular  heads 
and  subjects  on  which  he  designed  to  treat. 
He  continued  in  his  course  of  diKgent  study 
till  near  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1 7i(^, 
when  he  was  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  That  Dr.  Edwards  was  a  man  of  exten- 
sive learning  cannot  be  denied ;  and  that  he  was 
distinguished  by  ardent  piety,  and  an  exem- 
plary moral  conduct,  there  is  not  the  least  rea- 
son to  dispute.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
derived  from  his  father  somewhat  of  his  irrita- 
bility of  temper,  which,  if  it  did  not  lead  him 
to  the  same  indecorous  method  of  displaying  it, 
frequently  involved  him  in  unpleasant  <tisputes 
with  his  brethren  of  the  clergy,  and  was  pro- 
bably one  cause  of  his  suddenly  quitting  ho- 
nourable and  useful  situations  in  which  be  was 
placed.  He  also  rendered  Iiimseif  obnoxious  to 
many  of  them  by  the  zeal  which  on  all  occa^ 
sions  he  displayed  for  the  calvinistic  doctrine ; 
a  zeal  which  he  certainly  carried  to  the  excess 
of  bigotry,  by  contending  for  the  absurd  notion  of 
the  old  puritans,  that  there  is  a  close  connection 
between  arminianism  and  popery.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  his  works,  which  are  written 
much  in  the  scholastic  manner,  and,  from  the 
principles  which  pervade  them,  will  be  chiefly 
acceptable  to  readers  of  the  calvinistic  school : 
**  An  Enquiry  into  four  remarkable  Texts  of 
the  Old  Testament,"  8vo.  1692 ;  "  A  further 
Enquiry  into  several  remarkable  Texts  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,"  8vo.  of  the  same 
date ;  "  Of  the  Truth  and  Authority  of  Scrip- 
ture," 1693;  "  Of  the  Style  of  Scripture," 
1694 ;  "  Of  the  Excellency  and  Perfection  of 
Scripture,"  1695  }  "  Thouehts  concerning  the 
Causes  and  Occasions  of  Atheism,"  of  the  same 
date ;  ^*  A  Demonstration  of  the  Existence  and 
Providence  of  God,"  1696;  "  Soeinianism  un- 
masked, or  the  Reasonableness  of  the  Opinion 
concerning  one  Article  of  Faith  only,"  ^  A 
brief  Vindication  of  the  fundamental  Articles 
of  the  Christian  Faith,"  and  a  discourse  en- 
titled «  The  Socinian's  Creed,"  of  the  date  of 
1696  and  1697  ;  and  all  intended  to  controvert 
the  opinions  in  Mr.  Locke's  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity  as  delivered   in.  the  Scripturet: 
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»f  Re  murks  on  Mr.  Wliistoh's  Theory  of  the 
Earth/'  1697;  "  Twelre  Sermons,  preached 
en  special  Occasions  and  Subjects,"  8vo.  1698  ; 
*^  A  Survey  of  the  difierent  Dispensations  of 
Religion,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to 
the  Consummation  of  all  Things,"  in  two  vo- 
lumes, 1699;  "  Exercitations,  critical,  philo- 
sophical, historical  theological,  on  several  im- 

.portant  Places  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
in  two  Parts,*'  Bvo.  1702;  "  The  Preacher, 
Parti."  1705,  and  "PartIL"  1706 j  "Veri- 
tas Redux,  or  Evangelical  Truths  restored,'* 
X707 ;  "  A  Treatise  of  Faith  and  Justification," 

.  1 708  -,  «  The  Preacher,  Part  IIL"  1 709 ;  "  An 
Answer  to  Dr.  Whitby,  concerning  the  Armx- 
nian  Doctrine,'*  1711*,  "  Observations  and 
Reflections  on  Mr.  Whiston's  Primitive  Christi- 
anity," 1712;"  Animadversions  on  Dr.  Clarke's 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  of  the  san^e 
date  ^  *^  A  Supplement  to  the  Animadversions,'^ 
1713  J  *•  Theologia  Reformata,  or  the  Sub- 
stance and  Body  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  in 
two  volumes  folio  -,  to  which  was  added  a  third 
volume  folio,  ten  years  after  the  author's  death  *, 
•*  Remains,"  8vo.  1713-  To  which  might  be 
added  numerous  single  sermons,  and  a  copious 
list  of  writings  which  were  left  in  manuscript. 
£iGg.  Britan. — M. . 

EDWARDS,  Thomas,  a  learned  divine  of 
the  church  of  England,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  Coventry  in  the  year  1729. 

.  His  grammatical  education  he  received,  partly 
at  the  free  grammar  school  in  his  native  city, 
but  principally  under  the  tuition  of  his  own 
father,  who  was  a  clergyman  there ;  and  he 
early  shewed  an  uncommon  eagerness  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge.     In  the  year  1 747  he  was 

.  entered  at  Clare-hall,  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in 
X750,  and  of  M«A.  in  1754*  He  was,  likewise, 
chosen  a  fellow  of  his  college.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  life  he  made  some  proficiency  in 
music,  without  the  aid  of  a  master*,  but  finding 
that  his  indulgence  to  that  kind  of  amusement 
interfered  too  much  with  his  studies,  he  entirely 
relinquished  it.  In  the  year  1751  he  was  or- 
dained deacon,  and  in  the  year  .1755,  priest. 
Before  Mr.  Edwards  had  completed  the  twenty-  . 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  afibrded  a  striking 
proof  of  the  diligence  of  his  application  to  the 
study  of  the  learned  languages,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  sacred  literature,  by  publishing  **  A  new 
English  Translation  of  the  Psalms  from  (jie 
original  Hebrew,  reduced  to  Metre  by  the  late  . 

,  Bishop  Hare,  with  Notes,  critical  and  explana- . 
tory.  Illustrations  o'  many  of  the  Passages  drawn 
from  the  Classicsj^  &c."  8vo.     The  pbject  of 


Mr.  Edwards  in  this  publication  was  to  xnako 
bishop  Hare's  system  of  Hebrew  metre  better 
known,  and  to  shew  the  utility  of  a  judicious 
application  of  it  in  elucidating  the  poetical  parts 
of  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  His  notes  and  illus^ 
trations  afford  proof  both  of  extensive  reading, 
and  of  his  own  respectable  qualifications  for  the 
province  of  criticism.  In  the  year  1758  he  was 
appointed  by  the  corporation  of  Coventry  ma- 
ster of  the  free  grammar  school,  and  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  that 
city  '9  soon  after  which  promotions  he  entered 
into  the  marriage  state.  The  next  work  which 
Mr.  Edwards  sent  into  the  world  was  in  the 
year  1759:  it  is  entitled  "The  Doctrine  of 
irresistible  Grace  proved  to  have  no  Foundation 
in  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament.**  This 
work  reflects  great  honour  on  our  author's  abi- 
lities as  a  scripture  critic^  on  his  liberality,  and 
on  his  candour,  and  is  of  considerable  import* 
ancc  in  the  controversy  between  the  Cahinists 
and  the  Arminians.  Without  deciding  how  far 
he  may  be  said  satisfactorily  to  settle  the  ques- 
tions respecting  the  reality  and  the  manner  of 
the  divine  agency  on  the  human  mind,  in  the 
acquisition  o£  habits  of  virtue,  we  think  it  we;ll 
calculated  to  overturn  those  extravagant  notions 
respecting  the  inSuences  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  tend  to  deaden  the  energy  of  human 
exertion,  and  do  in  fact  attribute  to  the  Deity 
the  deficiencies  and  culpable  conduct  of  his 
creatures.  In  the  year  1762  Mr.  Edwards 
published  "  Prolegomena  in  Libros  Veteris 
Testament!  poeticos,  &c.  subjicitur  metricae 
Lowthianx  Confutatio,  &c."  8vo.  This  work 
is  an  attack  upon  Dr.  Lowth's  Metricx 
Harianse^brevis  Confutatio,  annexed  to  his  ex- 
cellent Praelectiones  de  Sacra  Poesi  Hebr^- 
orum.  In  the  second  edition  of  his  Prae- 
lectiones, Dr.  Lowth  added  a  note,  in  which 
he  strenuously  maintained  his  former  opinion 
in  opposition  to  that  of  Mr.  Edwards*  In  reply 
to  this  note,  our  author  published,  in  I7(^, 
"  Epistoia  ad  Robertum  Lowthium  S.T.P, 
&c."  which  called  fortli  from  the  pen  of  I3r. 
Lowth,  in  1 766,  A  larger  Confutation  of 
Bishop  Hare's  System  of  English  Metre,  in.  a 
Letter  to  Dr.  Edwards,  in  Answer  to  his  LajLin 
Epistle,  8vo.  This  treatise  terminated,  the 
controversy,  and,  according  to  the  general  opi- 
nion of  the  learned  world,  with  the  weight. of 
argument  in  favour  of  Dr.  Lowth.  In  the  year 
1766  Mr.  Edwards  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
pt  doctor  in  divinity  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
published  two  dissertations :  the  first,  '*  On 
the  Absurdity  and  Injustice  of  religious  Bigotry 
and  Persecution,  their  utter  ConXiarigty  to  U^e 
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TcniiWr  and  Conduct  of  Christ  and  his  Apoatleg, 
and  their  mischievous  and  fatal  Consequences  ;" 
the  second,  ^*  On  die  principal  Qualifications, 
&Ct  necessary  for  the  right  and  accurate  Inter- 
pretation of  the  New  Testament/'  8vo.  These 
dissertations  are  entitled  to  considerable  praise, 
on  account  of  the  enlarged  and  liberal  senti- 
ments which  they  inculcate,  and  the  useful 
assistance  which  they  aiFord  to  theological  stu- 
•  dents  in  attaining  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
christian  scriptures.  Dr.  Edwards's  regard  for 
the  honour  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  his  ca- 
j;)acity '  for  illustrating  their  true  meaning,  were 
next  advantageously  displayed  in  a  Latin  publi- 
cation, entitled  '^  Duse  Dissertttiones  t  in  qua- 
rum  priorc  probatur,  Variantcs  Lectiones  & 
Menda,  q use  in  Sacram  Scripturam  irrepserunt, 
non  labefactare  ejus  Auctoritatem  in  Rebus, 
quae  ad  Fidem  Sc  mores  pertinent :  in  posteriore 
Tcro,  Prsedestinationem  Paulinam  ad  Gentillum 
vocationem  totam  Spectare,"  8vo.  1768.  In 
the  year  .1770  Dr.  Edwards  was  presented  by 
the  crown  to  the  valuable  vicarage  of  Nuneaton 
in  Warwickshire,  whither  he  retired  in  1779, 
after  having  resigned  his  school  and  rectory  at 
Coventry,  and  where  he  resided  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  In  the  year  last  mentioned 
he  pubPished  his  last  work,  entitled  **  Selecta 
qu^dam  Theocriti  Idyllia  reccnsuit,  variorum 
Notas  adjecit,  suasque  AnimadVersiones,  partim 
Latine>  partim  Anglice,  scriptas  immiscuit  Tho- 
mas Edwards  S.T.P,"  8vo.  This  work  reflects 
honour  on  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  au- 
thor's classical  literature,  and  will  be  found  of 
great  use  to  young  students,  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  chiefly  designed.  In  the  year  1784  Dr. 
Edwards  met  with  a  severe  aflliction,  in  being 
deprived  by  death  of  his  wife,  whose  excellent 
understanding,  endearing  manners,  and  prudent 
'  ittadagement,  had  greatly  contributed  to  his  en- 
joyment and  happiness.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  tnuch  enfeebled  by  a  paralytic  attack, 
which,  previously  to  his  melancholy  loss,  had 
for  some  time  incapacitated  him  for  the  discharge 
of  his  parochial  duties.  He  was  indeed  so  far 
recovered  from  its  eflfects  as  to  be  able  to  resume 
a  part  of  his  public  functions ;  but  in  a  few 
months  after  Mrs.  Edwards's  decease  he  had  a 
second  attack  of  that  disorder,  under  which  the 
remedies  to  which  he  had  recourse  afforded  him 
no  substantial  relief.  He  died  at  Nuneaton,  in 
1785,  in  the  fifty- sixth  year  of  his  age.  Dr. 
Edwards  is  praised  for  his  general  mthinesS) 
benevolence,  and  humanity  of  temper.  He 
possessed  a  generous  spirit^  and  the  most  scru- 
jsulous  and  rigid  integrity*  As  an  instructor  of 
yqydi  he  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  for  his 


diligence  and  ahility,  any  more  than  \\t  cm  fdr 
the  conscientiousness  with  which  he  discharged 
his  duties  as  a  parish  priest.  As  a  studious  man 
he  was  foad  of  retirement,  and  his  connection 
with  the  learned  world  was  maintained  more  by 
correspondence,  than  personal  intimacy  with  its 
members.  The  late  excellent  Dr.  Edmund 
Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  whose  sentiments  were 
congenial  with  his  own,  and  who,  like  himself, 
was  a  steady  friend  to  the  promotion  of  sacred 
Kterature,  was  the  person  amon?  the  distinr- 
guished  men  of  his  time  with  whom  he  had 
most  conversed.     Biog,  Britan.^^M. 

EDWARDS,  Thomas,  a  critic  and  poet, 
bom  in  1699,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in 
the  profession  of  the  law  in  London.  After 
receiving  a  good  classical  education,  he  was  en- 
tered of  Lincoln's-inn,  and  in  due  course  of 
time  was  called  to  the  bar,  though  a  hesitation 
in  his  speech  prevented  him  from  ever  engaging 
much  in  professional  practice.  It  appears  too 
that  his^favourite  studies  were  of  another  kind, 
and  the  belles-lettres  occupied  more  of  his  at- 
tention than  books  of  law.  Shakespeare,  in 
particular,  was  the  object  of  his  study;  and  th©^ 
appearance  of  Warburton's  edition  of  that  dra- 
matist first  induced  him  t6  become  an  author. 
He  published,  in  1744,  "  A  Letter  to  the  Au- 
thor of  a  late  Epistolary  Dedication,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Warburton."  This  was  followed  in 
1747  by  **  A  Supplement  to  Mr.  Warburton's 
Edition  of  Shakespeare,"  a  work  which  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  became  famous 
under  its  subsequent  title  of  *^  The  Canons  of 
Criricism.**  The  idea  of  it  was  derived  from  a 
hint  given  by  Warburton,  that  he  had  himself 
once  intended  to  draw  up  a  body  of  canons  for 
literary  criticism,  but  that  he  had  dropt  his  de* 
sign,  as  rendered  unnecessary  by  occasional  re- 
marks in  his  notes.  Edwards  aflects  to  take  up 
this  relinquished  designi  and  has  framed  a  set  of 
canons  drawn  from  Warburton'a  notes  upon 
Shakespeare,  and  illustrated  by  the  examples 
they  afibrd.  The  canons  in  the  last  edition 
amount  to  twenty-five  in  number ;  and  it  is 
•  impossible  to  read  them  and  their  illustrations 
without  extraordinary  mirth  at  the  expence  of 
the  reverend  annotator,  who,  as  a  critic,  has 
perhaps  contrived  to  be  more  ingeniously  and 
singularly  in  the  wrong  than  any  other  of  the 
profession.  An  <*  Essay  towards  a  Glossary," 
also  one  of  Warburton's  abortive  designs,  is  an* 
ncxed,  and  drawn  up  in  the  same  ironical  man* 
ncr.  The  whole  work  is  equally  humourous 
and  acute,  and  has  a  serious  value  as  tending  to 
discredit  the  rash  and  fanciful  mode  of  correct* 
11^  and  esphuning  authors^  which  hat  bcoi  too 
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vnuch  countenanced  by  critics  ^f  reputation.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  one  of  Warburton's 
Jbaughty  and  irritable  temper  would  acqiiiesce 
under  such  an  attack*  He  took  the  occasion  of 
a  new  edition  of  Pope's  Dunciad,  to  introduce 
Jidwards  by  name  in  a  note  written  with  his 
usual  coarseness  of  invective.  Edwards,  who 
ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  such  a  retort, 
,was  hurt,  and  imprudently  shewed  that  he 
was  so,  in  a  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  the 
**  Canons."  He  particularly  complained  of 
.what  he  took  for  a  sarcasm  upon  his  descent^ 
but  which  upon  explanation  appeared  to  be 
only  an  obscure  and  clumsy  metaphor.  He 
received,  however,  a  compensation  in  an  ode 
addressed  to  him  by  his  friend  Akenside,  who 
'  avenged  his  cause  by  some  severe  reflections 
upon  Warburton;  and  thus  the  squabble  seems 
to  have  ended. 

As  a  poet,  Mr.  Edvi^ards  chiefly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  attempts  to  revive  the  sonnet, 
then  a  species  of  composition  little  used  iir 
English  poetry,  to  why:h,  indeed,  it  seems  but 
indifferently  adapted,  i/e  composed  fifty  of 
these  pieces,  of  which  seyeral  were  printed  in 
JDodsley's  and  Pearch's  collections  of  poems. 
Thqir  general  character  is  serious,  moral,  and 
unaffected  5  correct  in  their  formation,  but  cold 
and  somewhat  ftiff.  Tl^ay  are  naore  creditable 
,to  the  justness  pf  his  sentiments  than  to  the 
j)Owers  of  his  imagjination.  He  was  likewise 
a  skilful  critic  in  the  English  language ;  and  the 
;6eventh  edition  of  his  '^Canons  of  Criticism," 
published  in  1765,  besides  his  fifty  sonnets, 
.contains  **  An  Account  of  the  Trial  of  the 
letter  T  alias  Y,"  in  which  are  discussed  the 
.principles  of  English  orthography.  These  he 
:founds>  as  much  as  can  well  be  done,  upon 
etymology.  A.posthumous  tra<jt  on  the  doctrine 
,of  predestination  finishes  the  list  of  his  per- 
formances. Air.  Edwards  passed  his  life  in 
literary  leisure,  and  maintained  ^  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  many  of  the -most  respectable 
characters  of  his  time.  He  spent  his  earlier 
years  chiefly  in  London  ^nd  Middlesex.  In 
.1739  he  purchased  an  estate  at  Turrick,  in  the 
parish  of  Ellesborough,  Buckinghamshire,  which 
•jtlienceforth  became'  his  residence.  He  died, 
unmarried^  in  17575  pn  a  visit  to  Mr.  Richard- 
son, at  Parson's-green.     Biog,  .Bn/fl/;.— A. 

EDWY,  king  of  England,  son  of  Edxpund  I. 
succeeded,  at  tne  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
.his  uncle  Edred,  in  955.  His  rjfi^mzgc  with 
.Elgiva,  a  beautiful  princess  of  the  royal  blood, 
and  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  kindred  by 
J  the.  canon  law,,  was  a  source  of  misfortunes  that 
>orily  jended  with  his  life*    Aa  the^^iponb  had 
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strongly  opposed  this  union,  he  regarded  ilicm 
with  aversion,  and  was  determined  to  withstand 
their  project  of  expelling  the  secular  clergy  front 
the  monasteries,  and  taking  their  places.  But 
the  young  prince  had  not  authority  enough  to 
prevail  against  so  powerful  a  body,  headed  by 
the  politic  Dunstan.  On  the  day  of  his  corona- 
tion, when  the  nobles  were  assembled  at  a  feast, 
Edwy  withdrew  from  the  company  to  his  queen's 
apartment,  and  began  to  indulge  m  dalliance,  in 
the  presence  of  his  mother-in-law.  Punstan 
^nd  ^rchbishop  Odo,  .suspecting  the  cause  of 
his  absence,  but:§t  into  the  chamber,  rudely 
upbraiding  the  young  couple  for  their  wanton- 
ness, and  forcibly  brought  Edwy  back,  to  the 
banquet.  The  king  did  not  forget  the  affront, 
and  soon  after  called  Dunstan  to  account  for  the 
administration  of  the  public  revenues  during 
the  reign  of  his  predecessor.  Dunstan  refused 
to  answer,  and  was  banished  the  kingdom.  His 
party,  mean  time,  was  active  in  extolling  the 
sanctity  of  his  character,  and  exciting  disaffec- 
tion against  the  king.  At  length  they  trusted 
so  much  to  their  ascendancy,  that  Odo  sent  a 
body  of  soldiers  to  the  palace,  who  seized  the 
queen,  and  branded  her  in  the  face  with  a  redj- 
hot  iron,  in  order  to  disfigure  her.  They  then 
carried  her  off  to  perpetual  exile  in  Ireland,  and 
obliged  thfe  unfortunate  Edwy  to  consent  to  ^ 
divorce.  Elgiva  remained  abroad  till  her  scars 
were  almost  obliterated,, and  was  then  hastening 
to  the  arxns  of  her  desiring  husband,  when  she 
fell  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  who  put  her 
to  a  cruel  death.  Superstition  had  so  far  alie- 
nated the  minds  of  the  English  from  their  so- 
vereign, that  instead  of  avenging  his  wrongs, 
they  took  up  arms  against  him,  placed  his  young 
brother  Edgar  on  the  throne,  and  drove  him  for 
refuge  into  the  southern  part  of  the  .kingdom. 
He  was  solemnly  excommunicated,  and  was 
pursued  with  unrelenting  hatred,  till  death  ter- 
minated his  calamities  in  959.  Hume's  HisU 
EngL—A. 

EECKHOUT,  Gerbhant  Vanden,  a  paint- 
er of  great  merit,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1 62 1.  His  father,  a  goldsmith  by  trade,  meant 
to  bring  him  up  to  the  banking  business,  but 
his  natural  inclination  was  so  decidedly  bcftt  tp 
painting  that  he  was  placed  ^s  a  pupil  under 
Rembrandt.  He  adopted  the  style  of  his  master, 
anA  acquired  great  reputation  in  portraits, which 
he  painted  witn  admirable  truth  and  expression. 
His  touch  was  bold  and  firm,  his  management 
of  the  chiara-scuro  excellent,  and  he  surpassed 
Rembrandt  in  the  care  with  which  he  finished 
the  extrenaities  of  his  figures.  Successful  as  he 
was  in  this  branch,  he  preferred  being  emplojqi 
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in  history^paixiting,  in  which  his  compositions 
are  rich  and  well  disposed,  his  distribution  of 
masses  of  light  and  shade  admirable,  and  his 
expression  strong  and  natural.  His  colouring, 
however^  is  accounted  not  equal  to  that  of  his 
master,  though  his  back-grounds  are  clearer. 
He  shared  his  master's  defects  of  incorrectness 
in  design,  want  of  grace,  and  neglect  of  the 
costume.  The  slowness  with  which  he  worked 
kept  him  poor,  notwithstanding  his  excellence, 
till  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  a  burgomaster, 
who  gave  him  a  pension,  and  employed  him  on 
various  scripture  histories,  which  were  much 
admired.  One  of  his  best  pieces  is  Christ  among 
the  Doctors,  in  the  Dusseldorp  collection. 
Another,  of  the  infant  Jesus  in  the  arms  of 
Simeon,  is  much  esteemed.  This  painter  died 
at  Amsterdam  in  1674,  at  an  age  whtn  he  was 
still  capable  of  improvement. 

Antony  Vanden  Eeckhout,  born  at  Brus- 
sels in  1656,  became  eminent  as  a  fruit  and 
flower  painter.  UArpnville  Vies  des  Peintres. 
Pilkitigton^s  Diet. — A. 

EGBERT,  first  king  of  all  England,  was  a 
descendant  of  the  first  Saxon  princes  who  es- 
tablished themselves  in  Great  Britain,  and  was, 
in  particular,  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex.     Bithric  was  in  pos- 
session of  that  crown  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  His  jealousy  of  competitors 
caused  Egbert  to  withdraw  into  France,  and 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  court  of  Charlemagne. 
He  was  well  received  by  that  great  monarch, 
and  served  in  his  armies,  during  which  time  he 
acquired  that  civilisation,  and  those  talents  for 
war  and  government,  which  gave  him  a  supe- 
riority over  his  Saxon  countrymen.      On  the 
death  of  Bithric,  the  nobles,  who  detested  the 
crimes  of  his  widow  Eadburga,  united  in  an 
invitation  to  Egbert  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors :  he  accepted  the  ofier,  and  became 
king  of  Wessex  in  800.    The  first  employment 
of  his  arms  was  against  the  Britons  in  Cornwall, 
whom  he  defeated  in  several  battles.     He  was 
recalled  from  that  quarter  by  an  invasion  of  his 
dominions  by  Bernulf  king  of  Mercia.     This 
he  repelled  by  a  bloody  victory,  which  he  ob- 
tained over  the  Mercians  at  Ellandun  in  Wilt- 
shire.   While  in  person  he  pursued  his  success, 
he  conquered  the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Essex 
by  his  son  Ethel  wolf.    The  East- Angles  next 
threw  off  their  dependence  upon  the  Mercians, 
and   put  themselves  under  the   protection  of 
Egbert,  who  soon  after  reduced  Mercia  itself  to 
submission,  though  he  suffered  a  titular  king  to 
possess  its  throne  as  his  tributary.     The  powcr- 
tttl  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  then  in  a  state 


of  civil  contention,  was  brought  by  him  into  tht 
same  dependent  condition ;  and  thus  he  finally 
united  the  whole  heptarchy  under  his  own  so- 
vereign authority.  This  important  event,  which 
gave  to  England  all  its  political  consequence 
among  the  European  nations,  took  place  in  Say- 
Egbert  met  with  no  disturbance  from  his  English 
suDJects  in  his  hewly-acquired  supremacy ;  but 
his  reign  was  disquieted  by  inroads  of  the  Danes, 
who  at  this  period  began  those  predatory  en- 
terprises against  England,  which  were  long  the 
source  of  so  much  calamity-  In  832  they  plun- 
dered the  isle  of  Shepey.  In  the  next  year  they 
made  a  landing  in  Dorsetshire,  where  they  were 
met  by  Egbert,  who  compelled  them  to  re-em- 
bark with  great  loss.  They  afterwards  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  in 
conjunction  with  whom  they  invaded  Devon- 
shire, where  they  sustained  a  total  defeat  from 
Egbert  at  Hengesdown.  But  in  the  midst  of 
his  warlike  cares,  this  able  and  active  prince 
closed  his  life  in  838,  leaving  the  crown  to  his 
son  Ethelwolf.     Hume*s  Hist.  EngL — A. 

EGEDE,  Hans  or  John,  superintendant  of 
the  Danish  mission  to  Greenland,  was  born  in 
the  month  of  January,  1686,  and  in  1707  be- 
came preacher  at  Bogen  in  Nordland.  Soon 
after,  he  formed  a  resolution  of  converting  the 
Greenlanders  to  the  christian  religion ;  for 
which  purpose  he  went  to  Greenland  in  172X1 
where  he  first  established  the  Danish  mission, 
and  where  be  resided  continually  for  fifteen 
years,  employed  with  great  zeal  in  endeavouring 
to  accomplish  hb  pious  undertaking.  He 
died  on  the  5th  of  November,  1758,  at  Stube- 
kioping,  in  the  Danish  island  of  Falster.  Egede 
left  behind  him  a  tolerably  good  description  and 
natural  history  of  Greenland,  which  appeared 
first  in  Danish,  in  1729,  4to.  A  new  edition, 
improved  by  the  observations  of  his  son  Paul, 
was  published  at  Copenhagen,  with  plates,  in 
1 74 1.  A  Dutch  translation  appeared  at  Delft 
in  Holland,  in  1746,  4to. ;  and  a  French,  by 
Roches  de  Parthenay,  at  Geneva,  in  1763,  8vo. 
with  a  map  and  ten  plates.  Hirsching*s  Manual 
of  eminent  Persons  wbo  died  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.^^]* 

EGEDE,  Paul,  son  ofthe  former,  missionary 
and  bishop  of  Greenland,  was  bom  in  the  year. 
1708*  From  his  twelfth  year,  that  is  1 721,  he 
was  one  of  his  father's  most  active  assistants  ; 
and  Denmark  was  much  indebted  to  him  for  the 
success  of  its  Greenlandic  colony.  A  desire  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
Greenlanders  was  the  most  ardent  wish  of  his 
heart,  as  appears  by  his  last  publication,  entitled 
*'  Eflferretninger  om  Gronland^  ud  dragne  af  en 
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Journal  holden  fra  1721  til  1788;'*  Kiopen. 
1789,  large  octavo,  with  plates.  This  journal, 
which  the  author  began  in  his  twelfth  year,  and 
continued  to  his  eightieth,  contains  a  great 
many  curious  facts  respecting  the  Greenlanders, 
and  the  superstitious  notions  they  entertain  in 
regard  to  a  kind  of  pretended  conjurors  whom 
they  call  Angehok.  As  it  is  carried  down  to  a 
late  period,  it  may  serve  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cies in  what  his  father  and  Krantz  wrote  on  the 
state  of  Greenland,  and  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  its  inhabitants*  Egede  died  on  the  3d 
of  June,  1789.  Hirsching^s  Manual  of  eminent 
Persons  who  died  in  tks  Eighteenth  Century. — J. 

EGERTON,  Thomas,  viscount  Brackley, 
lord-high  chancellor  of  England,  son  of  sir 
Richard  Egerton,  was  born  in  Cheshire  about 
1540.  He  was  educated  at  Brazen-nose  coU 
lege,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  Lincoln's- 
Inn,  and  pursued  the  study  of  law.  He  soon 
acquired  professional  reputation,  and  in  1581 
was  appointed. solicitor-general.  In  1584  he 
rose  to  the  office  of  attorney-general,  and  was 
knighted.  The  mastership  of  the  rolls  wa« 
conferred  upon  him  in  1593;  and  in  1596, 
from  the  queen's  special  favour,  he  received  the 
seals,  vtrith  the  title  of  lord  keeper.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  sworn  of  the  privy-council.  Few 
persons  have  enjoyed  their  advancement  with 
more  gei^eral  approbation  than  this  eminent 
lawyer,  who  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
worthiest  of  queai  Elizabeth's  reign,  when 
great  places  were  usually  bestowed  upon  ap- 
proved merit  and  abilities.  He  was  consulted 
and  employed  on  all  weighty  aflairs  of  state, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  more  generous  and 
amiable  in  his  nature  than  some  others  of  the 
men  in  power  at  that  period*  He  acted  as  a 
true  friend  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  in  endeavouring 
to  mitigate  that  impetuosity  of  temper  which 
was  continually  hurrying  him  into  imprudence, 
and  to  render  nim  submissive  to  those  chastise- 
ments which  the  queen  seems  always  unwil- 
lingly to  have  inflicted  upon  him*  (See  Deve- 
REux,  Robert.)  At  the  crisis  of  that  unfor- 
tunate man's  fate,  when  he  proceeded  to  open 
insurrection,  the  lord  keeper  Egerton  was  sent 
with  other  persons  of  rank  to  Essex-house  to 
know  £be  meaning  of  the  tumultuous  assembly 
held  there.  After  some  altercation,  the  lord- 
keeper  commanded  them  all,  upon  their  alle- 
giance, to  lay  down  their  weapons  and  depart. 
Instead  of  complying,  they  uttered  threats  which 
obliged  the  delegates  to  take  refuge  in  the  house, 
where,  by  Essex's  orders,  they  were  held  in 
custody,  whilst  he  made  his  last  attempt  to  raise 
the  city  ',  during  his  absence,  however,  they 


were  liberated.  On  the  accession  of  James, 
Egerton  was  continued  in  his  office,  and  created 
baron  of  EUesmere.  He  was  soon  after  created 
lord  high-chancellor,  which  post  he  occupied 
above  twelve  years,  with  great  dignity  and  re- 
putation. He  presided  as  lord  steward  at  the 
trials  of  lords  Cobham  and  Grey  de  Wilton. 
In  1 6 10  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  when  he  zealously  occupied 
himself  in  checking  the  progress  of  popish  and 
calvinistical  opinions  in  that  seminary,  and 
in  supporting  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
church  of  England,  to  which  he  was  sincerely 
devoted.  He  distinguished  tlie  merit  of  Wil- 
liams, afterwards  the  celebrated  archbishop  of 
York,  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  brought  him 
into  the  king's  notice.  He  was  also  a  friend 
and  favourer  of  the  great  sir  Francis  Bacon,  with 
whom  he  lived  several  years  in  habits  of  inti- 
macjr.  In  1615,  when  nis  health  had  begun  to 
dechne,  he  underwent  a  professional  attack  from 
lord  chief-justice  Coke,  relative  to  an  interfer- 
ence of  the  court  of  chancery  in  a  matter  of 
common  law,  which  that  great  lawyer  judged 
illegal.  The  case  was  heard  before  the  king, 
assisted  by  several  eminent  lawyers,who  decided 
in  favour  of  the  chancellor.  He  was  soon  after 
appointed  high-steward  at  the  trial  of  the  earl 
and  countess  of  Somerset  for  th^  death  of  sir 
Thomas  Overbury;  and  after  the  earl's  con- 
viction, he  steadily  refused  to  affix  the  great  seal 
to  the  pardon  which  the  king's  weakness  grant* 
ed  him.  His  age  and  infirmities  at  length  caused 
him  earnestly  to  request  his  dismission  from  his 
office  of  chancellor.  The  king,  who  appears 
greatly  to  have  esteemed  him,  compliecl  with 
some  reluctance,  and  as  a  mark  of  his  approba* 
tion,  raised  him  in  16 16  to  the  dignity  of  vis- 
count Brackley.  He  further  intended  to  honour 
him  with  an  earldom  and  a  pension,  and  sent  his 
successor  Bacon,  with  the  earl  of  Buckingham, 
to  acquaint  him  with  this  design  }  but  the  aged 
8tatesn\an,  then  on  his  death-bed,  replied  by 
saying  that  these  things  were  now  only  vanities 
to  him.  He  expired  at  York-house,  in  the 
Strand,  on  March  15,  1617,  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year.  The  proposed  earldom  of  Bridge- 
water  was  conferred  upon  his  son.  Chancellor 
Eliesmere  (the  name  by  which  he  is  generally 
known)  was  of  a  highly  venerable  presence, 
and  in  all  respects  worthily  filled  the  great  sta- 
tion which  he  occupied.  His  disposition  was 
open  and  sincere,  his  administration  honest  and 
upright.  He  was  a  zealous  and  faithful  servant 
of  the  crown,  and  gave  James  some  wholesome 
advice  respecting  those  profusions  to  his  favor- 
ites which  exhausted  his  treasury.     His  private 
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character  was  virtuous  and  honourable.  There 
was  printed  during  his  life-time  his  "  Speech  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber,"  in  Robert  Calvine's 
cause',  commonly  called  the  case  of  the  Postnati. 
After  his  death  appeared  his  "  Privileges  and 
Prerogatives  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery," 
and  his  "  Observations  concerning  the  Office 
of  Lord  Chancellor."  There  were  likewise 
published,  from  some  papers  said  to  be  written 
in  his  own  hand,  . "  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton's 
Observations  on  the  Lord  Coke's  Reports;" 
but  it  is  doubted  whether  these  are  his.  He 
left  to  his  chaplain  Williams  four  MS.  collec- 
tions, relating  to,  i.  The  prerogative  royal;  2. 
The  privileges  of  parliament;  3.  .Proceedings^ 
in  chancery;  4.  The  power  of  the  star-chamber; 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  source  of 
that  prelate's  legal  and  political  knowledge. 
£iog>   Brit  art. — A. 

EGINHART,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Ger- 
man historians,  flourished  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  was  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Charlemagne, 
with  whose  sons  he  was  educated.  That  great 
^  prince  made  him  his  secretary,  and,  it  is  said, 
even  bestowed  upon  him  his  daughter  Imma. 
A  curious  tale  of  gallantry  relative  to  this  cir- 
cumstance has  been  recorded  : — That  Eginhart 
paid  a  visit  by  night  ^  to  Imma,  who  received 
him  in  her  apartment  with  great  cordiality ;  but 
that  in  the  morning  the  lovers  were  much  em- 
barrassed on  observing  that  a  fall  of  snow  had 
taken  place,  which  might  betray  Eginhart's  re- 
turning steps ; — that  m  this  emergence,  the 
princess  took  her  Jover  upon  her  shoulders,  and 
was  crossing  the  court  of  the  palace  when  her 
father  happened  to  espy  her  from  his  chamber- 
window; — that  after  summoning  a  council  to 
deliberate  what  was  to  be  done  in  this  delicate 
business,  the  emperor  wi'selv  as  well  as  hu- 
hianely  determined  to  join  tne  amorous  coupl,e 
in  marriage.  The  story  is  however  looked  upon 
as  a  fable,  and  it  is  even  doubted  whether 
Eginhart  was  really  son-in-law  to  Charlemagne. 
It  is,  however,  certain,  that  he  was  much  fa- 
voured by  that  prince,  who  made  him  superin- 
tendant  of  his  buildings,  and  sent  him  to  Rome 
in  So6j  as  his  agent  with  pope  Leo  IIL  He 
was  in  equal  esteem  with  Lewis  le  Debonnaire, 
successor  to  Charlemagne,  who  confided  to  him 
the  education  of  his  soiis,  and  settled  upon  him 
and  his  wife  two  estates  in  Germany.  Eginhart 
soon  after  devoted  himself  to  religious  concerns, 
and  separating  frorh  his  wife,  was  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  government  of  the  monasteries, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  was  placed.  He  go- 
verned, in  succession,  those  of  Fontenelle,  and 
5u  Peter  and  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent.    He  fixed 


his  final  residence  in  a  monastery  of  his  owtv 
foundation,  named  Selingestadt,  of  which  he 
was  the  first  abbot.  He  was,  however,  fire* 
quently  obliged  to  quit  his  solitude,  and  repaid 
to  the  court,  where  his  assistance  was  often 
required.  At  length  he  entirely  renounced  se- 
6ular  afliairs,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  monas- 
tic retreat,  maintaining  no  other  correspondence 
abroad  but  v/itli  a  few  men  of  letters.  He  died 
in  839,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  his 
abbey.  His  wife  died  about  two  years  before 
him.  ^  Eginhart  composed  a  life  of  Charlemagne, 
which  is  reckoned  a  curious  and  valuable  me- 
morial of  the  time,  though  different  opinions 
have  been  entertained  of  its  veracity  and  im- 
partiality. It  is  written  in  Latin,  with  an  ele- 
gance and  purity  much  superior  to  the  general 
taste  of  the  age  ;  it  is,  however,  to  be  observed, 
that  his  first  editor  took  the  liberty  of  occasion- 
ally inserting  ornamental  language  not  found  in 
the  original.  Eginhart  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  Suetonius  for  his  biographical  model  '^ 
and  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his  prince 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  miich  iriinutc  in- 
formation. He  also  compiled  annals  of  France 
from  741  to  829.  Both  these  works  have  been 
inserted  by  Bouquet  in  his  great  collection  of 
French  historians.  There  are  also  extant  sixty- 
two  of  his  epistles,  containing  many  curious 
particulars  r61ative  to  the  history  of  the  time. 
These  have  been  published  in  folio,  at  Frank- 
fort, 1 7 14,  and  also  in  Du  Chesne's  collection  . 
of  French  historians.  Bayle.  Moreru  Fosiiuf 
de  Hist.  Latin. — A. 

EGMONT,  Lamohal,  count  of,  \  distin- 
guished victim  to  despotism,  v^as  a  nobleman 
of  one  of  the  first  houses  in  Flanders.  He  was  ^ 
born  in  1522  ;  and  follo\Ving  the  profession  of 
arms,  accompanied  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
into  Africa  in  1541,  and  afterwards  to  the  siege 
of  St.  Dizier,  where  he  was  made  captain- 
general  of  lances.  In  1546  he  went  to  the  em- 
peror's assistance  against  the  protestant  princes 
of  Germany ;  and  he  attended  him  to  the  diet 
of  Augsburg  in  1554.  He  was  employed  as^ 
embassador  to  England  for  concluding  the  mar- 
riage between  queen  Mary  and  PhiHp  It.  That 
king  appointed  him  governor  of  Flanders  and 
Artois,  and  made  him  general  of  cavalry.  He 
had  a  great  share  in  the  victory  over  the  French 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  and  was  commander- 
in-chief  in  that  oT  Gravelines.  In  1559  he 
concluded  the  third  marriage  of  Philip,  with 
Isabel,  the  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  France* 
He  was  thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  in  the  Low-countries,  one  of  the  great- 
est subjects,  in  point  of  office  and  reputation^ 
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resident  fn  tliose  parts ;  and  from  his  services 
to  the  crown,  and  his  attachment  to  the  Roman- 
catholic  religion,  might  have  been  supposed  to 
possess  the  favour  of  the  court.  But  he  had 
the  unpardonable  fault  of  being  attached  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  country,  and  was 
therefore  soon  regarded  as  an  enemy  by  the 
ministers  of  a  tyrant.  He  had  the  military 
frankness  and  openness  of  character,  was  confi- 
dent and  somewhat  boastful,  and  affected  po- 
pular manners,  but  rather  with  the  soldiery  than 
the  citizens.  He  entertained  some  jealousy  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  who  alone  equalled  or 
surpassed  him  in  authority,  but  united  with 
liim  in  opposition  to  the  Spanish  councils  by 
which  the  Low-countries  were  now  to  be  go- 
verned. They  began  with  exciting  discontents 
against  the  administration  of  cardinal  Granvelle, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  under 
the  regent  duchess  of  Parma,  and  zealously 
promoted  the  introduction  of  the  inquisition 
aitd  other  arbitrary  measures.  A  party  was 
formed  among  the  Flemish  nobles,  which  adopt- 
ed a  livery,  invented  by  count  Egmont.  This 
gave  great  offence,  as  indicating  a  league  or 
union  which  might  prove  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence. Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn,  wrote, 
in  conjunction,  letters  to  the  king,  cohtaining 
weighty  accusations  against  Granvelle,  who  wa^ 
at  length,  removed,  but  the  council  still  resolved 
.  to  pui'sue  his  plans.  Egmont  then  went  to  the 
coutt  of  Spain,  in  order  to  ^ve  the  king  full 
information  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  was  re- 
ceived witfr  every  mark  of  esteem  and  confidence. 
He  returned  fully  satisfied  with  Philip's  gracious 
rntentions  towards  his  Flemish  subjects;  but 
the  more  wary  prince  of  Orange,  who  looked 
deeper  into  tne  minds  of  men,  was  not  cajoled 
by  these  court  flatteries.  Egmont  seems  after- 
wards to  have  taken  a  middle  course  between 
the  malcontents  and  the  court;  and  he  was 
probably  sincerely  offended  with  the  violences 
which  oroke  out  on  the  part  of  the  reformers 
against  the  Roman- catholic  religion.  He  did 
not  scruple  taking  a  command  in  the  Walloon 
troops  raised  by  the  gouvernante,  and  adopting 
the  required  oath  ot  supporting  the  royal  au- 
thority against  all  persons,  without  exception. 
Upon  furrher  discovery  of  the  designs  of  the 
Spaniards,  he,  however,  attended  a  convention 
of  nobles  at  Termond,  though  he  there  opposed 
every  motion  for  resistance.  His  moderation, 
however,  could  not  obliterate  the  crime  of  hav- 
ing shewn  himself  in  any  degree  a  friend  to  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  Wheti  fhc  duke  of 
Alva  was  sent  over  for  the  express  purpose  of 
quashing  by  force  all  opposition^  the  prince  of 


Orange  in  vain  attempted  to  persuade  Egmont^ 
to  withdraw  from  the  storm.      One  of  the  first 
measures  of  Alva  was  to  seize  the  persons  of ' 
the  counts  Egmont  and  Horn  by  perfidy.  TTiey 
were  immediately  sent  out  of  the  province  to  be 
kept  in  custody,  contrary  to  the  privilege  of  the 
meanest  subjects,  and  were  tried  at  Brussels  by 
a  special  commission.  Their  condemnation  was  • 
a  matter  of  course ;  and,  to  the  terror  and  indig- 
nation of  the  whole  Flemish  people,  they  were 
publicly  beheaded  in  June,  1568.     Egmont  was 
then  in  his  forty-sixth  year.     His  wife,  Sabina 
of  Bavaria,  was  come  on  that  very  day  to  Brus- 
sels to  console  the  countess  of  Arembcrg  on  the  ^ 
death  of  her  husband.    The  French  embassador 
wrote  on  the  occasion  to  his  court,   "  I  have 
seen  that  head  fall  which  twice  made  France  to 
tremble."      Such  was  the  gratitude  and  justice 
of  a  tyrant !      Bentivoglio   Guerre  de  Fiandrd.^ 
Grotii  AnnaU  Belg*     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A.    * 
EGNAZIO,    Batista,   a  learned   Italian, 
whose  true  name  was  Giatnbatista  Gpelli,  was . 
bom   at  Venice  of  popr  parents  about  1478* . 
He  received  a  literary  education  under  Benedetto 
Brognola  and  Francesco  Bragadino ;  and  at  the 
persuasion  of  the  latter,  opened  a  private  school 
of  belles-lettres  at  Venice,  when  only  eighteen  \ 
years  of  age.    His  rising  reputation  and  success 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Marcantonto  Sabellico^ 
public  professor  in  the  same  city,  who  began  to  • 
use  all  means  of  discrediting  his  rival.    Egnazio 
retaliated  by  a  "severe  censure  of  the  labours  of 
SabelHco  on  various  ancient  authors,  which  he 
published  in  150?,  under  the  title  of  "  Race- 
mationes.'*     He  afterwards  undertook  to  write 
new  annotations  upon  the  authors  commented 
on  by  Sabellico ;  and  still  further  to  vex  him, 
opened  a  public  school  in  the  vicinity  of  his.     It 
is  to  the  honour  of  both  these  learned  adversa- 
ries, that  Sabellico  on  his  death-bed,  in   1506, 
sent  for  Egnazio,   asked  him   pardon  for  the 
enmity  with  which  he  had  treated  him,  and 
committed  to  his  care  his   ten  MS.  books  of 
<*  Examples,"  in  order  for  th^ir  publication ; 
and  that  Egnazio  not  only  com^icd  with  this 
request,   but   pronounced   his  funeral   eulogy. 
The  Venetian  republic  mean  time  had  coijferred ' 
upon  him  the  right  of  citizenship,  with  the  title 
of  notary ;  and  as  he  had  early  embraced  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  he  was  presented  with  the 
benefice  of  Gelarino,  in  the  diocese  of  Trevigi. . 
In  15 1 1  he  was  appointed  parish  priest  of  St. . 
Basso,  and  prior  ot  the  hospital  of  St.  Mark  in  . 
Venice.      In   15 15  he  accompanied  to  Milan^ 
four  procurators  of  St.  Mark,  sent  to  compli- 
ment king  Francis  I.  to  whose  honour  Egnazio  ' 
composed  a  panegyric^  ior  which  he  was  re- 
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warded  with  a  gold  medal.  On  the  death  of 
Regie,  public  professor  of  eloquence  at  Venice, 
in  1520,  he  was  elected,  against  several  compe- 
titors, to  the  vacant  chair,  and  was  allowed  to 
hold  his  school  in  the  hospital  of  which  he  was 
prior.  Such  was  the  concourse  from  various 
parts  of  Italy  to  hear  him,  that  he  had  sometimes 
more  than  five  hundred  daily  auditors.  He  was 
also  frequently  consulted  upon  important  affairs 
by  the  senators,  who  had  a  great  opinion  of  his 
wisdom.  By  his  publication  in  1540  of  "  A 
Panegyric  in  Heroic  Verse  upon  Francis  I."  he 
incurred  the  resentment  of  Charles  V.  who 
complained  of  it  to  the  pope  ;  and  such  a  storm 
was  raised  against  him  that  he  was  near  sinking 
under  it,  Francis  generously  offered  him  an 
advantageous  retreat  in  France;  however,  the 
matter  was  compromised,  and  he  remained 
quietly  at  Venice.  When  he  grew  into  years, 
he  was  desirous  of  resigning  his  employ ;  but 
the  senators,  by  an  augmentation  of  his  salarv, 
persuaded  him   to  continue  his  labours.     He 

fave  a  proof  of  the  impatience  of  his  temper  in 
is  old  age,  by  drawing  his  sword  upon  Robor- 
tello,  who  had  censured  his  writings,  and,  as  is 
said,  giving  him  a  wound  which  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  the  critic.  He  at  length  obtained 
his  dismission,  but  still  enjoyed  his  salary  with- 
out deduction.  He  died  in  1553,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  bequeathing  his  property  and  lir 
brary  to  three  noble  Venetian  families.  Egnazio 
was  an  author  in  various  walks.  He  composed 
"  Orations"  on  several  occasions;  *•  Epistles ;" 
the  "  Panegyric"  above  mentioned ;  a  treatise 
^^De  Romams  principibus  vel  Cxsaribus,"  con- 
taining the  lives  of  Roman  emperors,  from 
Julius  Cxsar  to  Constantine  Palaeologus,  and 
from  Charlemagne  to  Maximilian  I. ;  a  treatise 
"  On  the  Origin  of  the  Turks  ;'*  and  a  work  in 
nine  books,  *•  De  ExemplisVirorum  illustrium." 
But  he  principally  employed  himself  in  correct- 
ing and  commenting  upon  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  in  the  editing  of  which  he  was  of 
great  use  to  the  elder  Aldus.  His  "  Racema- 
tiones"  have  been  inserted  in  Grater's  Lampas, 
vol.  u     Tiraboschi.     Moriri. — A. 

EHRET,  George-Dionysius,  a  very  excel- 
lent botanical  painter,  son  to  the  gardener  of 
the  prince  of  Baden-Durlach,  was  born  in  that 
country  in  1710.  At  a  very  early  age,  without 
instruction,  he  took  to  drawing  and  painting 
flowers,  and  had  executed  five  hundred  pieces 
with  wonderful  accuracy,  when  he  was  made 
known  tt>  Dr.  Trew,  of  Nuremberg,  who  pur- 
chased the  whole  at  double  the  price  he  set^ 
upon  them.  Having,  with  the  thoughtlessness 
of  a  young  man,  dissipated  the  sum  which  he 


had  thus  raised,  he  went  to  Basil,  where,  sti- 
mulated  by  necessity,  he  resumed  his  labours, 
and  produced  many  admirable  specimens  of  his 
skill.    He  then  visited  France  and   England, 
supporting  himself  by  the  practice  and   the 
teaching  of  his  art.     In  1736  he  was  employed 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Clifford  in  Holland,  where 
he  met  with  Linnaeus,  who  instructed  him  in 
his  system.    His  fine  taste  and  botanical  accu- 
racy of  delineation  were  publicly  displayed  in 
the  figures  of  the  "  Hortus  Cliffortianus,"  which 
appeared  in    1737.     He  returned  to  England 
about  1740,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  this  country.     He  was  employed  by  various 
lovers  of  natural  history,  whose   cabinets  he 
enriched  with  his  works.      The  late  duchess  of 
Portland  possessed  near  three  hundred  paintings 
of  exotics,  and  five  hundred  of  English  plants, 
upon  vellum,  highly  finished  by  his  hand.    Se<» 
veral  of  his  pieces  are  in  the  British  Museum^ 
probably  from  the  collections  of  Sloane  and 
Mead,  both  of  whom  employed  him  ;  the  latter 
generously  advanced  his  price.    He  was  accus- 
tomed for  several  years  to  pass  some  of  the 
summer  months  at  the  seat  of  Ralph  Willett, 
esq.   of  Merly,  Dorsetshire,  in  the  library  of 
which  is  a  copious  collection  of  his  performances. 
For  his  first  patron.  Dr.  Trew,  he  painted  a 
number  of  figures  of  rare  plants  in  the  English 
botanical  gardens,  of  which  one  hundred  have 
been  engraved,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
"  Plantx  Selectac,  &c."  in  ten  decads,  from 
1750   to    1773,  with  the  illustrations  of  Dr. 
Trew  and  Dr.  Vogel,  forming  one  of  the  most 
splendid   works  in  botany.     Ehret  drew  the 
figures  of  "  Brown's  History  of  Jamaica,"  in 
forty  plates.     He  both  drew  and  engraved  a  set 
of  fifteen  plates  of  exotics,  each  containing  two 
or  three  plants,  with  a  foreign  butterfly.     Va- 
rious of  his  figures  likewise  appear  annexed  to 
botanical  descriptions  in  the  Philos.  Transact, 
and  other  works.     He  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  a  distinction  he  deserved  for 
the  scientific  knowledge  which  he  possessed, 
and  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  truth  of 
his  pencil.     He  married  a  sister  of  Philip  Miller, 
of  Chelsea,  and  obtained  a  moderate  independ- 
ence by  the  practice  of  his  art,  which  he  con- 
tinned  as  long  as  he  lived.     He  died  in  1770. 
Pulteney^s  Sketches  of  Botany  in  England.  —A. 

ELEANOR  of  Guienne,  queen  of  France 
and  England,  was  daughter  and  heiress  of 
William,  last  duke  of  Guienne,  who  possessed, 
besides  that  province,  Gascony,  Saintonge,  and 
Poitou.  She  married,  in  1137,  when  of  the 
age  of  fifteen,  Lewis  VIL  king  of  France,  to 
whose  dominions  her  estates  made  a  very  im- 
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piortMt  addition.  She  had  two  daughters  by 
Lewis,  whom  she  acconipanied  in  his  crusade 
to  the  Holy-land.  Contempt  of  her  husband's 
monkish  manners,  and  a  natural  inclination  to 
gallantry,  caused  her  to  form  connections  dero- 
gatory to  her  honour,  and  she  was  suspected  of 
intriguing  with  her  uncle  Raymond,  prince  of 
Antioch,  and  with  a  handsome  young  Turk 
named  Saladin.  The  king's  jealousy,  which 
she  treated  with  haughtiness,  brought  on  a  se- 
paration, which  terminated  in  a  divorce,  on  the 
pretext  of  consanguinity.  This  took  place  in 
1 152,  and  was  followed  the  next  year  by  her 
marriage  with  Henry  duke  of  Normandy,  who 
succeeded  to  the  English  throne  in  1154,  under 
the  name  of  Henry  IL  His  acquisitions  by 
this  marriage  rendered  him  a  most  formidable 
rival  to  the  French  king  ;  and  Lewis's  impolitic 
divorce  may  be  reckoned  the  source  of  all  those 
calamities  which  so  long  afflicted  France  dur- 
ing the  competition  between  the  two  crowns. 
Eleanor  had  not  learned  from  her  own  weak- 
nesses to  pardon  the  infidelities  of  a  husband. 
Her  jealousies  gave  Henry  much  disquiet ;  and 
her  conduct  towards  the  fair  Rosamond,  daughter 
of  lord  Clifford,  has  been  a  favourite  topic  with 
English  chroniclers  and  romancers.  It  is  said 
that  she  obtained  admission  to  the  sequestered 
habitation  of  this  lady,  in  the  midst  of  a  verdant 
labyrinth,  by  means  of  a  clue  of  silk,  and  that 
she  obliged  her  unfortunate  rival  to  swallow 
poison.  Though  it  is  probable  that  much  of 
this  story  is  fabulous,  yet  it  implies  a  prevalent 
opinion  of  Eleanor's  conjugal  jealousy,  which  is 
given  as  a  reason  for  her  blameable  behaviour 
in  exciting  her  sons,  of  whom  she  had  four,  to 
rebellion  against  their  father.  Her  ill  offices  in 
this  respect  caused  her  to  be  seized  as  she  was 
upon  the  point  of  making  her  escape  to  France, 
and  put  into  confinement,  in  which  she  remain- 
ed fourteen  or  sixteen  years.  On  the  accession 
of  her  son  Richard  L  in  1 189,  she  was  set  at 
liberty  *,  and  when  he  departed  upon  his  crusade 
she  was  left  regent  of  the  kingdom.  She  went 
over  to  Navarre  in  order  to  procure  him,  for  a 
wife,  Berengaria,  daughter  of  the  king  of  that 
country ;  and  when  Richard,  on  his  return  from 
the  Holv-land,  was  basely  imprisoned  in  Ger- 
many, she  proceeded  thither  with  his  ransom, 
accompanied  by  the  cluef  justiciary,  in  1194. 
After  his  death  in  1 199,  she  supported  the  suc- 
cession of  her  son  John  in  prejudice  of  her 
grandson  Arthur ;  and  notwithstanding  her 
great  age,  she  made  a  voyage  to  Spain,  in  order 
to  bring  her  grand-daughter  Blanche^  of  Castille, 
into  France,  where  she  was  to  be  married  to 
Lewisy  90a  of  king  Fhilip^Augustus,    In  1202 


she  was  besieged  in  Mirebeau  in  Normandy, 
by  her  grandson  Arthur,  but  was  relieved  by 
her  son  John,  who,  on  that  occasion,  took  Ar- 
thur prisoner.  Some  writers  place  her  death  in 
the  same  year;  others  say  that  she  took  the 
veil  at  the  abbey  of  Fontevrault,  and  there 
finished  her  busv  and  checquered  life  in  1204. 
Moreri.     Hume  s  Hist.  Engl. — A. 

ELEAZAR,  high*priest  of  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion, was  the  third  son  of  Aaron  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  that  office-  His  elder  brethren,  Nadab 
and  Abih^i,  were  struck  dead  during  their  fa- 
ther's life-time  for  presuming  to  burn  incence 
in  the  tabernacle  with  strange  fire,  contrary  to 
the  divine  command.  On  the  death  of  Aarott 
on  Mount  Hor,  about  the  year  1452  B.C.  Elea- 
zar  was  invested  by  Moses  with  the  robes  be- 
longing to  his  father's  dignity.  We  have  little 
information  concerning  him,  excepting  that  he 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  high- 
priesthood  during  the  remainder  of  the  life  of 
Moses,  and  the  whole  of  the  administration  of 
Joshua ;  and  that  he  survived  the  latter  but  a 
short  time,  dying  most  probably  about  the  year 
1427  B.C.  Levit.  X.  I,  2.  Numbers  XX.  27*  28. 
Josb.  xxiv,  33.  Usseri  Annal.  m  Vet.  et  NoVm 
Test.—M. 

ELEAZAR,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  was 
raised  to  that  office  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Simon  the  Just,  about  292  years  B.C.  It  was 
during  his  pontificate,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Aristaeas,which  was  implicitly  received 
by  Josephus,  and  after  him  by  Justin  Martyr, 
Irenseus,  Cyril,  Chrysostom,  Epiphanius,  and 
others  of  the  christian  fathers,  that  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  king  of  Egypt  sent  an  embassy  to 
Jerusalem,  with  lich  presents,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews. 
There  is  much  of  the  marvellous  introduced 
into  this  story,  which  the  ablest  critics  now 
concur  in  treating  as  a  fable,  invented  by  some 
Hellenist  Jew,  in  order  to  raise  the  credit  of  his^ 
nation.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  in 
the  time  of  Eleazar  the  books  of  Moses  at  least, 
if  not  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  were 
translated  into  Greek,  for  the  Hellenist  Jews. 
And  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a  copy  of  such 
a  translation  was  either  presented  to  the  king  by 
Eleazar,  or  obtained  from  some  of  the  manjr 
Hellenist  Jews  who  were  settled  in  Egypt,  and 
placed  in  the  library  at  Alexandria.  Eleazar 
died  after  he  had  filled  the  station  of  high-priest 
about  thirty-two  years.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiL 
c.  2.  Du  Pin.  Simon^s  Crit.  Hist.,  Old  Test. 
book  a.  ch.  2.     Moreri. — M. 

ELEUTHERIUS,  pope,  or  bishop  of  Rome„ 
in  the  second  century,  viras  a  native  of  NicogoUs^ 
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titid  was  deacon  of  the  churdi  of  Rome  when 
Hegesippu«  came  to  that  city  in  i68.  On  the 
death  of  Soter  in  177,  Eleuthcrius  was  elected 
bishop  in  his  room,  and  appears  to  have  dis« 
charged  the  duties  of  the  pilaec  with  satisfaction 
to  the  church  over  which  he  presided  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  192.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  his  episcopate,  letters  were 
addressed  to  him  by  the  martyrs  of  Lyons,  then 
in  prison,  on  the  subject  of  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  Montaniis  and  his  followers ;  the  object  of 
which  was  to  recommend  temperate  and  healing 
measures  in  the  treatment  of  tiiat  sect,  that  the 
peace  of  the  church  might  not  be  broken.  We 
are  not  informed  what  steps  Eieutherius  took 
upon  -thi-s  occasion;  but  they  were  probably 
conformable  with  the  advice  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, since  it  is  recorded  that  in  his  pontificate 
the  church  enjoyed  much  peace  and  tranquillity, 
and  received  considerable  accessions  at  Rome 
from  among  persons  of  rank  and  quality,  as 
well  as  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  is  true 
that  wide  differences  m  opinion  subsisted  among 
its  members ;  and,  besides  the  Montanists  and 
other  sects  of  an  older  date,  a  new  party  now 
Tose  under  Florinus  and  Blastus,  both  presbyters 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  who,  among  other 
tenets,  maintained  that  God  is  the  author  of 
•evil.  According  to  Eusebius  they  were  both 
degraded  fcr  their  heresy,  and  cut  off  from  the 
communion  of  the  faithful^  Eieutherius  added 
two  laws  to  the  pontifical  code,  which  reflect 
-credit  on  his  good  sense  and  liberality.  By  the 
first  it  was  enacted,  that  no  one  should  super- 
stitiously  abstain  from  any  sort  of  meat  that 
-was  commonly  eaten ;  and  by  the  second,  that 
•sentence  should  not  be  ptononnced  against  any 
person  accused  of  crimes,  unless  he  were  pre- 
sent to  make  his  defence.  In  his  pontificate, 
according  to  Bede,  and  the  monkish  writers,  an 
embassy  was  sent  by  Lucius  king  of  Britain  to 
Rome,  to  request  that  the  pope  would  send 
•proper  persons  to  convert  him  and  his  people 
<to  the  christian  faith.  They  are  very  exact  in 
informing  us  of  the  names  of  the  embassadors 
and  of  the  legates  a  latere  who  were  sent  to 
Lucius,  and  of  the  progress  which  they  mad^ 
in  converting  the  Britons,  together  with  the 
wonderful  circumstances  attending  the  holy 
mission*  As  that  story,  however,  is  entirely 
unnoticed  by  Eusebius,  and  the  earliest  authen- 
tic historians  of  that  period,  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt  of  its  being  entirely  fabulous.  Euseb. 
Hist,  Ecci,  lib,  iiu  cap,  3.  'lib,^,  -cap*  14 — 21. 
Platina  de  Fit.  Pont.     ~Moreri*     Bower.^-^M. 

ELI,  high-priest  of  the  Israelites,  and  judge 
«»f'that  people  for  forty  years,  was  of  the -family 


of  Ithamar,   the  younger  -branch  of  Aaron's 
house,  and  appears  to  have  united  the  priestly 
and  judicial  character  about  the  y^ear  1 156  B.C. 
During  almost  the  whole  of  his  administration, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the   Israelites 
were  in  a  s^tate  of  vassalage  to  the  Philistines, 
into  whose  hands  they  were  delivered  as  a  pu- 
nishment for  their  national  vices  and  degene- 
racy ;  and  Eli,  notwithstanding  that  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  pious  and  good  man,  contribut- 
ed much  to  that  degeneracy,  by  his  want  of 
fortitude  and  resolution  in  reproving  and  pu- 
nishing immorality,  and  by  suffering  even  his 
own  sons  to  countenance,  by   their  practice^ 
the  excesses  of  debauchery  and  irreligion,  M'ith- 
out  correcting  them  for  their  crimes.     During 
his  administration  also  appeared  Sampson,  who 
sustained  a  share  in  the  government  of  Israel 
for  twenty  years,  and  performed  many  wonder- 
ful events,  by  which  the  independent  spirit  of 
that  people  was  in  some  measure  revived,  and 
a  foundation  was  laid  for  the  recovery  of  their 
liberties  some  time  after  the  death  of  Eli.    The 
circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Sampson, 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Philistine  nobility, 
would  most  probably  have  aroused  them  to  an 
immediate  revolt  from  the  yoke  of  their  oppres- 
sors, had  they  possessed  sufficient  virtue  and 
public  spirit  to  uniteina  common  cause  on  just 
and  honourable  grounds.     But  the  corruption 
and  dissoluteness  of  manners  into  which  they 
had   fallen   quite   unfitted   them  for   such  an 
union.     At  this  period  Eli  was  far  advanced  in 
life,  and,  if  possible,  more  remiss  than  ever  in 
the  exercise  of  his  duties  as  a  magistrate  ;  and 
his  two  sons,  Hophni  and  Phineas,  carried  their 
profligacy  to  the  most  scandalous  lengths,  by 
which  they  not  only  brought  religion  into  con- 
tempt, but  encouraged  the  people  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  most  abominable  wickedness. 
Eli  was. not  uninformed  of  their  conduct,  and 
remonstrated  with  them,    but  in  a  tone  too 
gentle  and  indulgent  to  produce  any  impression 
on  their  minds.     This  remissness  .in  his  duty 
was  so  ofiensive  to  God,  that  a  prophet  was 
commissioned  to  upbraid  him  for  his  ingratitude 
:and  indifference,  and  to  predict  the  approaching 
ruin  of  his  house.     Young  Samuel  was  also  ap- 
prised in  a  vision  of  the  punishment  which  would 
shortly  be   inflicted   upon   Eli's  .family;  and, 
when  solemnly  adjured  not  to  conceal  what  had 
<been  revealed  to  him,  related  the  particulars  of 
'  the  divine  denunciation.    On.  hearing  them,  the 
.old  man,  deeply  sensible  how  justly  he  merited 
the  threatened  calamity,  could  only  excIainD^ 
<^  It  is  the  Lord ;  let  him  do  what  secmeth  him 
^good/'    Not^ksig  af|er4hisj  tbe  Israelites,  hav« 
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ing  sustained  considerable  loss  in  an  attempt  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  their  thraldom, 
brought  the  Ark  of  God  into  their  camp,  to  in- 
vigorate their  people  with  fresh  courage,  and  to 
strike  a  terror  into  their  enemies.  But  this  ex-> 
traordinary  measure  was  only  a  prelude  to  fheir 
complete  defeat,  in  which  the  two  sons  of  Eli, 
who  bare  the  Ark,  were  killed,  and  that  sacred 
symbol  of  the  divine  presence  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines.  When  the  fatal  tidings  of 
these  disasters  were  brought  to  Eli,  on  hearing 
that  the  Ark  of  God  was  taken,  he  was  unable 
to  bear  up  under  the  afflicting  intelligence,  and 
falling  backwards  from  his  seat,  broke  his  neck, 
^nd  died.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
ninety-eight  years  of  age.  i  Sam*  chap,  u^iv. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  lib,  v,  cap.  II,  12.  Usser.^jfri' 
naL  VeU  £5*  Nov.  Test.—M. 

ELIAS  LEVITA,  a  learned  Jewish  rabbi, 
who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a 
native  of  Germany,  but  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  at  Rome  and  at  Venice,  in  which  ci- 
ties he  taught  the  Hebrew  language  to  nume- 
rous christian  pupils,  among  whom  there  were 
even  some  cardinals.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  enlightened  critics  of  whom  the 
modern  Jews  have  to  boast,  who  judiciously 
exploded  many  of  their  unfounded  traditions ; 
and,  among  others,  that  which  refers  the  in- 
vention of  the  vowel  points  to  so  high  an  anti- 
<juity  as  the  time  of  Ezra,  ascribing  it,  with 
great  probability,  to  the  Jewish  doctors  of  the 
school  o(  Tiberias,  about  the  sixth  century  of 
the  christian  era.  A  work  of  his,  entitled 
•*  Massoret  Hammassoret,"  and  his  **  Sepher 
Zickroneth,"  or  collection  of  Massoretic  obser- 
vations from  ancient  authors,  will  be  found  of 
essential  service  in  illustrating  the  difficulties  of 
the  Massora.  He  has  also  contributed  more 
than  any  other  of  the  learned  Jews  to  facilitate 
our  aquaintance  with  the  Targums,  or  Chaldee 
paraphrases,  by  drawing  up  "  A  Chaldaic,  Tal- 
mudiC)  and  Rabbinic  Lexicon,'^  which  was 
published  in  1541,  in  folio.  Besides  the  trea- 
tises above  mentioned,  R.  Levita  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  Hebrew  glossary,  entitled  "  Thisbi,'* 
which  was  published  by  Paul  Fagius,  in  He- 
brew and  Latin,  in  1542,  8vo. ;  several  works 
on  Hebrew  grammar,  besides  illustrations  of 
Kimchi's  valuable  performance  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, highly  useful  to  those  who  would  tho- 
roughly understand  the  Hebrew  tongue  j  **  Tra- 
ditio  Doctrinae,'*  4to.  in  Hebrew,  1538,  and 
with  the  version  of  Munster,  in  8vo.  1539; 
<<  CoUectio  Locorum  in  quibus  Chaldseus  Fa- 
raphrastes  interjecit  Nomen  Cbrisii,  i^^*  ^^^^a 

VOL.  ixx; 


a  Genebrardo,"  8vo.  1572,  &c.  SiimnUHht: 
'  Crit.  Old  Test,  chaps.  9wiv,9cxxu  Moreru  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.-^M. 

ELIEZER,  said  to  have  been  a  Jewish 
rabbi,  and  the  author  of  a  work,  entitled  **  The 
Chapters  of  Rabbi  Eliezcr,"  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  history  and  allegory.  It  is  held  in 
much  esteem  among  the  Jews,  and  considered 
jx|  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  books  in  their 
^ssession.  Some  of  them  have  placed  the  au- 
thor in  so  early  a  period  as  the  year  73  or  75  of 
the  christian  era,  and  represent  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Mishna.  Father  Mo- 
rin,  however,  has  shewn,  that  the  writer  of  that 
book  did  not  compile  it  before  the  year  700  ;  and 
that  he  was  most  probably  an  impostor,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Eliezer,  and  collected  the 
fabulous  materials  which  are  plentifully  dis- 
persed through  it  from  the  Talmud  and  other 
rabinical  writings.  Vorstius,  in  the  preface 
to  his  translation  of  it,  gives  it  also  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  of  a  much  later  date  than  the 
Jews  pretend,  and  allows  that  it  is  replete  with 
absurd  tales  and  fables ;  but  he  contends  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  furnishes  us  with  many  valu- 
able interpretations,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the 
history  and  the  traditions  of  the  Jews.  MorerL 
Nouv.  Dirt.  Hist. — M. 

ELIJAH,  sometimes  called  Elias,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  had  the 
surname  of  the  Thisbite^  most  probably  from  the 
town  or  district  in  which  he  was  born,  and  was 
a  resident  among  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,  if 
not  a  native  of  their  country.  He  commenced 
bis  prophetic  office  nearly  920  years  B.C.  under 
the  reign  of  Ahab,  who  was  a  prince  of  an  im- 
pious character  and  introduced  among  the  Is- 
raelites the  abominable  rites  of  the  Sidonian 
idolatry.  The  first  commission  wliich  the  pro- 
phet received  was  to  appear  before  Ahab,  and^ 
after  severely  reproving  him  for  his  apostacy 
from  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  to 
threaten  him  with  a  long  drought,  in  which 
there  should  be  no  rain,  unless  it  were  in  an- 
swer to  the  prophet's  prayers.  For  this  reproof 
and  threatening  Ahab  was  so  incensed  against 
Elijah,  that  he  determined  to  make  him  feel 
his  vengeance  5  but  die  prophet,  on  receiving  a 
divine  admonition,  withdrew  from  his  power^ 
and  retired  to  a  secret  place,  where  he  was  for 
some  time  miraculously  sustained,  as  is  parti- 
cularly related  in  the  Sacred  Text.  Afterwards 
be  was  commanded  to  remove  to  Zarephath,  or 
Sarepta,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Sidon^ 
where  a  poor  widow  was  enabled  to  make  pro- 
vision for  him  by  a  miracidous  interposition  of 
3  a 
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Heaven,  which  multiplied  her  little  store,  in  re- 
compence  for  her  hospitality,  and  where  the 
widow's  son,  who  had  died,  was  restored  to 
life,  in  answer  to  the  prophet's  prayers.     At 
the  eipiration  of  three  years  of  famine,  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  excessive  drought, 
Elijah  was  commanded  again  to  present  himself 
before  Ahab,  and  to  exhort  him  to  that  reforma- 
tion of  conduct  which  so  signal  a  display  of  tly 
divine  anger  demanded.     He  first  appeared  be- 
fore Obadiah,  the  governor  of  Ahab's  house, 
who  was  a  truly  religious  man,  and  had  been 
instrumental  in  preserving,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  many  of  the  zealous  worshippers  of  God, 
and  particularly  such  as  belonged  to  the  schools 
of  the  prophets,  from  the  persecutions  of  Jeza- 
bel,  Anab's  queen,  who  endeavoured  to  destroy 
them.     Obadiah  was  at  this  time  about  to  tra- 
verse a  part  of  the  kingdom  in  search  of  fresh 
springs  of  water,  to  save  alive  some  of  the  cattle 
whidi  were  yet  left,  while  Ahab  was  himself 
to  be  employed  on  the  same  -business  in  other 
parts.     WheR  the  prophet  met  Obadiah,   he 
said,  "  Go  tell  thy  lord,  behold  Elijali  is  here." 
Obadiah,  who  reverenced  the  prophet,  was  ap- 
prehensive that  the  delivery  of  such  a  message 
would  either  prove  fatal  to  Elijah,  whose  re- 
treat the  king  had  spared  no  pains  to  discover, 
or  to  himself,  for  not  securing  him  when  he 
was  in  his  power  s  and  therefore  endeavoured 
to  be  excused  from  complying  with  the  pro- 

(hct's  desire.  Being  encouraged,  however, 
>Y  assurance's  that  Elijah  was  determined  to 
shew  himself  to  Ahab  that  day,  he  went  to  the 
king,  and  informed  him  of  his  coming.    When 


this  event  succeeded  an  abundant  fall  of  rain, 
in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Elijah,  and  as  a  fur- 
ther indication  of  the  interposition  of  that  God 
in  whose  name  he  acted.     But  when  Ahab  in- 
formed Jezabel  of  the  victory  obtained  over  the 
pretended  povcr  of  her  false  deities,  and  of  the 
destruction  of  the  priests,  she  was  enraged  to 
madness  against  Elijah,  and  threatened  to  take 
away  his  life.    To  avoid  the  effects  of  her  rage, 
he  withdrew  into  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
afterwards  into  the  wilderness,  where  he  was 
miraculously  supported  until  he  was  employed 
on  new  commissions  in  obedience  to  the  divine- 
commands.     His  first  commissions  were  to  an- 
nounce to  Hazael  his  future  designation  to  the. 
throne  of  Syria,  and  to  Jehu  the  divine  plea- 
sure that  he  should  be  king  over  Israel  *,  and 
also  to  select  and  prepare  Elisha  the  son  of  Sha- 
phat  to  become  his  successor  in  the  prophetical 
character.     Of  these  three  persons  it  was  dis- 
closed to  him,  that  they  should  prove  scoui^es^ 
in  the  hand  of  Heaven  to  punish  the  Israelites 
for  their  vices  and  idolatry.    From  this  time 
Elisha  became  the  servant  and  companion  of 
Elijah.     The  prophet  was  next  sent  to  Ahab» 
at  Samaria,  to  denounce  a  dreadful  sentence  of 
the  divine  vengeance  aeainst  him  and  his  poste- 
rity,  and  against  Jezabel,  for  the  complicated 
acts  of  treachery,  oppression,  and  murder,  by^ 
which  he  had  ootained  possession  of  Naboth's 
vineyard.     So  great  was  the  efiect  produced 
upon  Ahab  by  the  prophetic  message  and  re» 
proof,  that  he  exhibited  marks  of  the  truest  re-^ 
morse  and  repentance  for  the  crime  which  he 
had  committed,  and  obtained  a  delay  of  the 


Elijah  came  into  Ahab*s  presence,  mutual  in-    full  execution  of  the  divine  threatening  till  after 
vectives  passed  between  the  haughty  monarch    *'  '    ^      r^r     ,    .    ...  .__   __ 

and  the  undaunted  prophet,  who  appears  to 
have  promised  rain  to  the  king  upon  his  com- 
plying with  a  proposition  which  he  made  to 
him.  That  was,  to  call  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  at  mount  Carmel,  at  which  all  the 
priests  of  the  Sidonian  deities  should  be  sum 


his  own  death.  The  last  divine  mission  on 
which  Elijah  was  employed  was  to  meet  the 
messengers  of  Ahaziah,  the  successor  of  Ahab> 
who,  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  was  con- 
fined to  bis  bed,  and  had  sent  to  enquire  of  the 
oracle  of  Baalzebub,  the  god  of  Ekron,  whe- 
ther he  should  recover  from  diat  disaster.    The 


moned  to  attend ;  when  Elijah  meant  to  afford  prophet  ordered  them  to  return  to  the  king,  and 
a  decisive  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  God  of  inform  him,  that  since,  in  his  extremity,  he 
Israel,  and  the  nullity  of  those  fanciful  beings    had  chosen  to  have  recourse  to  a  vain  idol,,  in- 


who  had  been  worshipped  instead  of  him.    We 
refer  to  the  Sacred  Books  for  die  particulars 
.  that  took  place  at  that  assembly,  the  narrative 
of  which  cannot  be  abridged  without  injury  to 
-  its  beauty  and  effect.     The  result  was  a  con- 
viction and  public  acknowledgment  from  the 
\  assembled  Israelites  of  the  unrivalled  claims  of 
.  Jehovah  to  the  honours  of  deity,  and  the  de- 
•  struction  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  whom  the  peo- 
ple immediately  put  to  death,  as  perverters  of 
the  divine  law,  and  teachczs  of  idolatry.    To 


stead  of  the  God  of  Israel,  he  should  not  out- 
live the  accident  which  had  befallen  him^,  but: 
should  surely  die.     When  the  king  found,  by- 
his  enquiries  after  the  person,  who  had  been  so^ 
bold  as  to  send  him  tliat  message,  tiiat  itpco- 
eieeded  from  Elijah,  he.  ordered,  a;  captain  and 
fifty  men  to  force  him  intoJiis  presence.    After- 
Elijah  had  given  signal  proof  of  the  power  of 
that  God'i^  protected  him,  by  the  destruction  \ 
of  that  party,  and  of  a  second  of  equal  nmaber,^ 
who  were  sent  on  the  same  business>  he  received^ 
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the  dhrme  command  to  accompany  a  third  cap* 
tain,  who  acknowledged  the  hand  of  God  in 
those  terrible  CTents  and  threw  himself  on  the 
prophet's  mercy,  and  went  with  him  to  the 
ling.  On  entering  the  royal  presence,  he  un- 
dauntedly r^eated  -the  message  which  had  been 
before  delivered,  and  pronounced  that  doom  on 
the  idolatrous  monarch  which  was  speedily  ve- 
rified by  the  event.  Elijah  having  now  dis^ 
charged  the  duties  of  his  prophetic  appoint- 
ment, was  instructed  to  repair  to  a  proper 
scene  in  which  the  last  memorable  event  in  his 
history  was  to  take  place,  by  his  translation 
into  heaven  without  being  subjected  to  the  com- 
mon lot  of  mortality.  Ejisha  still  faithfully  ac- 
companied him,  notwithstanding  that  the  pro- 
phet would  have  tenderly  taken  his  leave  of  nim 
some  time  before  his  change ;  and  after  passing 
through  difierent  places,  and  across  the  river 
Jordan  through  a  dry  path  miraculously  formed 
amidst  its  waters,  they  approached  the  spot  in 
which  the  separation  was  te  take  place  between 
them.  Before  they  parted j  Elisha,  as  the  last 
request  that  he  was  encouraged  to  make  to  his 
mtester,  prayed  that  a  double  portion  of  his  spi- 
rit might  rest  upon  Jhimself ;  which  Mras  pro- 
mised him  if  he  should  be  permitted  to  be  an  eye- 
witness lo  Elijah's  departure  from  the  world. 
•*  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  still  went  on, 
and  talked,  that  behold  there  appeared  a  chariot 
of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both 
asunder;  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind 
into  heaven."  Such  is  an  abstract  of  the  Scrip- 
ture history  of  this  eminent  prophet,  as  recorded 
in  1  KingSy  eh.  17,  18,  I9,  ai,  and  2  King/^ 
cb.  I,  2.     Elijah's  translation  took  place  in  the 

'  year  896  B.C  The  Jews,  by  misconstruing 
the  prophecy  in  Malachi  iv.  5.  had  very  gene- 
rally entertained  the  opinion,  that  before  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  Elijah  would  again  per- 
sonally appear  on  the  earth,  as  the  harbinger  of 
that  illustrious  character.  But  if  they  had  inter- 
preted the  prophetical  language  in  this  passage 
in  the  *ame  manner  which  they  were  obliged 
to  adopt  in  others,  ^hcre  a  future  prophet  was 
promised  in  the  name  of  a  preceding  one,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Messiah  himself  under  the 
name  of  David,  they  could  not  have  fallen  into 
such  an  error.  They  would  only  have  expected 
the  coming  of  a  prophet,  as  the  forerunner  of 
the  Messiah,  who  should  appear  in  thfe  spirit 

.  and  power  of  Elijah,  or  animated  by  the  same 
sanctity,  courage,  and  zeal  for  reforpiation, 
which  distinguished  that  celebrated  prophet. 
As  to  the  numerous  apocryphal  tales  and  reve- 
ries which  some  of  their  writers,  as  well  as 
some  Christians  and  Mahometans,  have  related 


concerning  this  prophet,  we  have  ao  lOom  for 
their  insertion  in  our  pages.  The  curiovs 
reader  may  find  specimens  of  these  fables  in 
Bayle.  Origen  has  cited  a  book, entitled  "The 
Assumption,  Apocalypse,  or  the  Secvets  of 
Elias,''  which  he  seemed  to  consider  in  the  light 
of  a  genuine  production ;  but  it  is  now  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  suppo^tidous.  Bik.  Sac.  in 
Loc,  sup,  citato  Du  Pin.  Bayle.  Anc.  Univ» 
Hist.  vol.  IV.   Blair's  Chronol.  Tables.— ^L. 

ELIOT,  John,  a  pious  divine  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  not  undeservedly  called 
the  Apostle  of  the  North- American  Indians^ 
was  a  native  of  England,-  and  born  in  the  year 
1604,  but  we  are  not  informed  of  tlie  place  of 
his  birth.  He  appears  to  have  been  educated  in 
the  universitv  of  Cambridge;  after  whidi  he 
engaged  in  the  employment  of  an  usher  to  a 
school,  with  the  design  of  entering  upon  the 
'work  of  the  ministry  when  a  proper  oppoctonity 
should  ofier*  Having  connected  himself,  how«- 
ever,  with  the  puritan  party,  he  became  in^ 
volved  in  the  severities  and  oppressions  exer- 
cised towards  them  during  the  reign  of  CharlesiL 
and  determined,  like  many  other  worthy  men, 
to  remove  to  America,  that  he  might  be  en- 
abled to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  in 
matters  of  religion  without  molestation.  This 
resolution  he  put  in  practice  in  the  year  1631 ; 
and  arriving  at  New  England,  became  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  congregational  or  independent  church 
at  Boston.  As  the  pastor  of  that  church  was  then 
on  a  visit  to  England,  for  the  sake  of  settling  bis 
.a^rs,  Mr.  Eliot  was  chosen  to  supply  his  place; 
and  on  his  return  would  have  been  elected  his 
colleague,  if  such  a  situation  had  been  consistent 
with  his  engagements.  But,  before  he  quitted 
England,  he  had  promised  several  of  his  friftids, 
that,  if  they  should  emigrate  after  him  to  the 
new  world,  before  he  had  entered  on  the  pas- 
toral care  of  any  other  people,  he  would  reserve 
himself  for  their  service.  These  friends  having, 
in  the  year  1632,  removed  to  New  England, 
and  fixed  their  settkment  at  a  town  which  they 
called  Roxbury,  a  church  was  formed  in  that 
place,  of  which  he  was  ordained  minister  a 
little  time  afterwards.  In  this  situation  .  he 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  higMy  re- 
spected for  the  diligence  and  acceptableness 
with  which  he  discharged  the  pastoral  func- 
tions, for  his  piet^.  prudence,  exemplary  moral 
conduct,  humility,  and  benevolence*  In  mat- 
ters relating  to  religious  liberty,  however,  Mr. 
Eliot  had  not  become  enlightened  by  a  recol- 
lection of  the  restrictions  and  inconveniences  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected.  For,  notwith- 
standing that  he  had  smarted  under  the  effects 
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of  spiritual  power  in  England>and  w 
enemy  to  the  authority  claimed  by 
hierarchy,  or  the  presbyterian  constitution,  yet 
he  was  an  advocate  for  the  establishment  of  fre- 
qnent  synods,  in  which  delegates  and  messen- 
gers from  the  churches  should  have  full  power 
to  suppress  all  damnable  heresies,  or  pernicious 
opinions,  to  extingui^Si  all  dangerous  divisions 
and  scandalous  contentions,  and  to  rectify  any 
disorders  into  which  particular  churches  should 
be  plunged.  In  other  words,  he  maintained  the 
divine  right  of  congregational  church  authority, 
while  he  denied  that  of  episcopacy  or  prcsby- 
terianism.  Many  other  worthy  men,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  enjoying  uncontrolled  freedom  of 
conscience,  had  emigrate  to  America,  enter- 
taining similar  views,  formed  religious  associa- 
tions in  conformity  with  them ;  and  the  reader 
of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England, 
subsequently  to  this  period,  will  find,  thaf 
though  the  form  of  spiritual  domination  in  that 
country  was  different  from  the  appearance 
which  it  made  in  the  old  world,  yet,  in  its  es- 
sence and  exercise,  it  was  often  equally  un- 
friendly to  individual  freedom  and  liberty  of  en- 
quiry. On  this  point  Mr.  Eliot  partook  in  the 
narrow  turn  of  thinking  which  distinguished 
the  times.  But  he  deserves  to  be  remembered 
with  honour  for  his  spirited  and  liberal  exer- 
tions towards  the  establishment  of  a  free  gram- 
mar-school at  Roxbury,  which  has  proved  a 
very  useful  nursery  of  knowledge  in  the  New 
England  States,  and,  from  its  beneficial  effects, 
the  incentive  to  the  formation  of  many  other 
institutions  of  the  same  kind.  Mr.  Eliot's 
greatest  glory,  however,  arises  from  the  disin- 
terested zeal  and  indefatigable  labours  by  which 
he  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  advantages  of 
civilisation  and  christian  knowledge  into  the 
barbarous  Indian  tribes.  To  this  work  he  be- 
gan to  devote  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  in 
tlie  year  1646,  having  be,^n  encouraged  to  the 
undertaking  by  many  well-wishers  to  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  and  virtue,  and  particularly 
by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who  engaged  to 
supply  his  place  in  the  church  at  Roxbury 
whenever  he  should  be  absent  among  the  In- 
dians. The  first  step  which  he  took  was  to 
learn  their  language,  and  reduce  it  to  the  form 
of  a  grammar,  which  he  afterwards  published. 
Having  conquered  this  difficulty,  he  paid  his 
first  visit  to  an  assembly  of  Indians,  to  whom 
he  preached  in  their  native  tongue,  in  the  year 
above  mentioned.  The  success  which  he  met 
with  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  his  truly 
philanthropic  and  generous  undertaking  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  j  dividing  bis  time  be- 


tween the  Indians  and  his  flock  at  Roxbury, 
and  not  disheartened  by  the  incredible  hardships 
to  which  he  was  obliged  to  submit,  the  obstacles 
which  he  met  with  in  the  prejudices,  suspi- 
cions, and  brutal  manners  of  the  savages,  and 
the  terrible  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
His  zeal  and  diligence  likewise  prompted  him 
to  engage  in  the  arduous  task  of  translating  the 
whole  Bible  into  the  Indian  language.  When 
this  work  was  completed,  it  was  printed  for  the 
first  time  at  Cambridge  in  New  England,  in 
1664,  and  a  little  time  after  Mr.  Eliot's  death) 
a  second  time,  with  the  correcrions  of  Mr. 
Cotton,  minister  of  Plymouth,  who  was  a  fel- 
low-labourer in  the  Indian  mission.  Mr.  Eliot 
afterwards  translated  into  the  same  tongue  seve- 
ral English  treatises  in  practical  divinity,  cate- 
chisms, grammars,  primers,  &c.  By  his  in- 
fluence many  of  the  wandering  Indian  tribes 
were  collected  into  regular  societies,  and  form- 
ed into  congregations,  which  were  instructed 
by  him,  and  others  who  joined  him  in  ths 
work,  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  their  capa- 
cities ;  and  schools  were  appointed,  in  which 
great  numbers  soon  became  proficients  in  read^ 
ing  and  writing,  and  several  were  quaiifiod  for 
a  more  liberal  education,  which  they  afterwards 
received  at  college.  To  aid  and  encourage 
these  measures  for  humanising  and  converting 
the  Indians,  large  contributions  were  made  in 
England,  with  which  estates  were  purchased^ 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  were 
afterwards  incorporated  by  charter,  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  Mr.  Eliot's  mis- 
sionary labours  were  continued  as  long  as  hi$ 
bodily  strength  permitted;  and  even  when  he 
was  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  we  ar€ 
informed,  that  he  was  occasionally  engaged  in 
preaching  to  his  Indian  converts.  He  died  at 
Roxbury  in  the  latter  end  of  1689,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  1690,  when  he  had  nearly  attained 
to  the  advanced  period  of  eighty-six  years. 
Cotton  Mather^ s  Ecclesiastical  History  ^  New 
Englandy  book  «V.  NeaPs  Hist,  of  New  England, 
passim.'^^M.. 

ELIOTT,  George-Augustus,  lord  Heath- 
field,  a  military  officer  of  singular  merit,  was 
the  youngest  son  of  sir  Gilbert  Eliott  of  Stobbs^ 
in  Roxburghshire,  Scotland*  He  was  bora 
about  1718*,  and  after  receiving  the  rudiments 
of  education  under  a  domestic  tutor,  was  sent 
at  an  early  age  to  the  university  of  Leyden* 
where  he  improved  himself  in  classical  learning, 
and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the '  French  and 
German  languages.  As  he  was  destined  to  a 
military  life^  his  father  properly  resolved  to  give 
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him  that  professional  course  of  instruction^ 
which  is  too  much  neglected  in  the  British 
luriny*  At  the  royal  military  school  of  La  Fere» 
in  Picardy,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
theory  of  tactics,  and  of  fortification  and  en- 
gineering in  all  their  branches  j  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  the  practice  of  the  art,  he  made  a 
tour  through  those  parts  of  the  Continent  which 
afforded  the  most  instruction,  and  concluded 
with  serving  some  time  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Prussian  army.  Returning  to  Scotland  in  his 
seventeenth  year>  he  was  entered  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  23  d  regiment  of  foot,  then  lying  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  which  station  he  continued  above  a 
twelvemonth.  He  afterwards  went  into  the  en- 
gineer corps  at  Woolwich  ;  and  at  length,  fully 
accomplished  in  discipline  of  various  kinds,  was 
presented  by  his  uncle,  colonel  Eliott,  with  an 
adjutant's  commission  in  the  second  troop  of 
horse  grenadiers.  He  diligently  employed  him- 
self in  perfecting  the  discipline  of  this  body, 
with  which  he  went  to  Germany  in  the  w^r 
which  ensued.  He  was  in  several  actions,  and 
received  a  wound  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen. 
He  rose  through  the  gradations  of  captain, 
major,  and  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  having  now 
decided  for  this  branch  of  the  service,  he  re- 
signed the  commission  as  engineer  which  he 
had  hitherto  held.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
aid-de-camp  to  king  George  II.  and  became 
distinguished  as  an  able  and  steady  officer.  In 
1759  he  ^^^  appointed  to  raise  the  regiment  of 
light  horse  which  made  itself  so  well  known, 
under  the  name  of  Eliott's,  for  activity^  disci- 
pline, and  enterprise.  This  he  commanded  in 
Germany,  where  he  acted  as  a.  staiF-officer, 
'and  on  all  occasions  maintained,  his  reputation. 
He  was  recalled  from  the  Continent,  in  order  to 
be  sent  as  second  in  command  on  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  Havannah.  There  he  not  only 
distinguished  himself  in  his  military  capacity, 
but  displayed  a  disinterestedness  and  regard  to 
justice,  which,  perhaps,  were  not  the  most  pro- 
minent ifeatures  of  some  of  the  conquerors  of 
those  times.  At  the  peace  his  regiment,  the 
15th  of  light  dragoons,  obtained  from  the  king 
the  honorary  appellation  of  Royals.  The  ge- 
neral continued  to  pay  that  attention  to  military 
affairs  which  became,  his  ruling  passion  \  and, 
in  1775,  he  was  thought  a  proper  person  for 
the  post  of  commander-  in-chief  of  the  troops  in 
Ireland.  But  presently  finding  that  there  were 
political  interferences  in  this  department  which 
he  could  not  brook,  he  solicited  to  be  recalled, . 
without  noise  \  and  was  soon  after  appointed  to 
a.  station  in  which  he  might  exercise  his  talents 
&r  command  without,  control,    Tliis  was  the 


important  place  of  governor  of  Gibraltar)  whicfc 
proved  the  chief  theatre  of  his  glory.  For  this 
ne  was  excellently  fitted  by  a  habit  of  unremit- 
ting vigilance  and  undeviating  regularity,  in  ad*> 
dition  to  his  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  de- 
tail of  fortification  and  gunnery.  He  had,  more-* 
over,  accustomed  himself  to  a  mode  of  life 
which  rendered  him  superior  to  all  the  incon- 
veniences and  privations  that  can  occur  in  a  be- 
sieged fortress.  No  eminent  man  of  his  time>. 
peniaps,  unless  it  were  the  benevolent  Mr. 
Howard,  equalled  him  in  sobriety  and  disregard: 
of  animal  gratifications.  His  food  consisted 
solely  of  vegetables  \  his  drink,  of  water.  He 
never  slept  more  than  four  hour«  at  a  time,, 
and  thus  was  a  personal  witness  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  garrison  duties  at  those  hours- 
when  most  commanders  depend  upon  other 
eyes  than  their  own.  Tlie  siege  of  Gibral- 
tar, which  began  soon  after  the  declaratioa 
of  hostilities  by  Spain,  was  one  of  the  most: 
remarkable  events  of  the  war,  and  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  all  Europe.  With  a  very, 
moderate  number  of  men,  Eliott  foiled  all  the- 
attempts  of  a  numerous  foe;  and  when  the^ 
operations  of  the  siege  were  quickened,  and: 
rendered  more  formidable,  by  the  aid  of  a  more 
active  enemy,  he  still  maintained  that  superio- 
rity of  defence  which  kept  danger  at  a  distance- 
The  final  very  serious  attack  by  the  famous 
floating  batteries  only  afforded  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  spectacles  of  destruction  ever  be- 
held. Besides  the  spirit  of  exact  discipline: 
which  he  infused  into  his  garrison,  and  his  ju- 
dicious management  of  the  means  of  defence, 
he  was  very  assiduous  in  his  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  his  men,  under 
their  long  privations  of  fresh  and  wholesome 
diet*  His  own  partiality  for  vegetable  food; 
suggested  to  him  extraordinary  efforts  to  form^ 
gardens  on  the  scanty  soil,  which  succeeded  to» 
a  degree  that  proved  highly  beneficial.'  On  his. 
return  after  the  peace,  the  general  was  received, 
with  great  applause  by  the  public  \  and  the  king,« 
besides  conferring  upon  him  the  order  of  the 
Bath,  raised  him  to  the  peerage  in^  1787,  by/ 
the  style  of  lord  Heathfield,  baron  Gibraltar.. 
He  was  meditating  a  return  to. his  government,, 
with  the  intention  of  ending  his  life  on  the  rock, 
he  had  so  well  defended, ,  when  he  was  prevent- 
ed by  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  carried  him  off. 
at  Aix-la-Chapelie,  in  July,  1790,  in  his  se« 
venty-third  yean  By  his  lady,  the  daughter  of " 
sir  Francis  Drake,  of  Devonshire,  helefta.soa« 
and  a  daughter. — A< 

ELIPAND,    archbishop  of  Toledo   in   the: 
eighth  century..  He  was  the  friend^of  Feliv 
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bishb'p  of  Urgella,  and  Ticfld  with  him  that  Je- 
sus Christ  was  the  son  of  God,  not  by  nature, 
but  by  adoption.  This  opinion  he  maintained 
both  by  disputation  and  by  his  writings,  and 
appears  to  have  made  many  proselytes  to  it,  not 
only  in  Spain,  but  in  France  and  in  Germany. 
It  was,  however,  -vigorously  opposed  by  the 
friehds  to  the  orthodox  faith;  and  the  contest 
gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  productions  concerning 
the  person  or  nature  of  Christ,  which  afforded 
little  proof  of  learning,  precision,  or  diligence 
in  their  authors.  It  also  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  cbundils  of  the  church,  and  was  con- 
demned in  that  held  in  the  Friuli,  under  Paulinus 
patriarch  of  Aquileia,  in  the  year  791.  In  the 
following  year  it  was  condemned,  together  with 
its  author,  in  an  assembly  of  prelates  which 
had  been  convened  by  Charlemagne  at  Ratis- 
boh.  This  condemnation  having  been  confirm- 
ed by  pope  Adrian,  Felix  was  induced  to  re- 
tract bis  opinion  for  a  while,  but  afterwards 
embraced  it  again  ;  while  Elipand  still  defended 
it  with  unabated  attachment,  and  wrote  anew  in 
its  support.  His  writings  on  this  subject  were 
condemned  by  pope  Adrian,  by  a  council  held 
iv  Italy,  and  by  the  council  assembled  at  Frank- 
fort in  794.  The  council  last  mentioned  wrote 
letters  to  Elipand,  and  the  other  Spanish  bishops, 
endeavouring  to  convince  them  of  tlie  truth  of 
the  orthodox  doctrine ;  which  were  seconded 
by  a  letter  from  Charlemagne  himself  to  the 
two  bishops,  strongly  urging  them  to  renounce 
their  heresy,  and  to  unite  in  a  common  creed 
with  the  other  prelates  of  the  cathoKc  church* 
Felix  having  been  persuaded  to  yield  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  councils  and  the  emperor, 
Elipand  directed  his  pen  against  him  in  the  year 
709,  and  died  a  little  while  afterwards.  Du 
Pin.     Mosh.  Hist.  EccU  Sac.   VIIL     Morer'u 

ELISHA,  the  son  of  Shaphat,  a  Hebrew 
prophet,  and  the  successor  of  Elijah,  was  talcen 
from  the  plough  to  be  initiated  in  the  duties  of 
the  prophetic  character.  From  the  particulars! 
however,  which  are  recited  by  the  sacred  histo- 
rian, he  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  some 
weight  in  the  community,  for  when  Elijah 
found  him,  •*  he  was  ploughing  with  twelve 
yoke  of  oxen  before  him,  and  he  with  the 
twelfth/*  "^The  number  of  working  cattle  and 
servants  employed  by  him  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  he  was  a  w^altny  agriculturist,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  manners  of  ancient  times,  took 
himself  an  active  part  in  the  labours  of  the  field. 
Elijah's  manner  of  informing  him  that  he  was 
selected  to  become  his  servant  and  disciple  was 
by  casting  his  mantle  upon  him ;  after  which  he 


devoted  hirastflf  crftiitely  to  his  toew  calttng. 
We  have  already  seen  him  present  when  Elijah 
was  translated ;  upon  which  event  he  entered 
on  the  exercise  of  the  prophetic  office,  and  soon 

S;ave  proof  of  the  authority  which  was  trans- 
erred  to  him,  by  miraculously  correcting  the 
pernicious  qualities  in  the  waters  at  Jericho, 
and  curing  the  barrenness  of  the  soil.  The  fol-  - 
lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  Scripture  account  of 
the  subsequent  transactions  of  Elisha: — From 
Jericho  he  proceeded  to  visit  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  at  Bethel  5  at  which  place  he  inflicted 
a  terrible  punishment  on  the  idolatrous  inhabi- 
tants, by  devoting  to  destruction  several  of  their 
young  people,  who  had  been  encouraged  to  of- 
fer insults  to  his  character,  and,  very  probably, 
to  defy  the  vengeance  of  that  Deity  for  whose 
honour  he  was  concerned.  The  next  occasion  on 
which  he  signally  exerted  the  divine  power 
communicated  to  him  was  when  the  combined 
armies  of  Judah,  Israel,  and  Edbm,  in  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Moabites,  were  brought  into 
a  situation  of  great  distress  and  apparent  ruin 
for  want  of  water.  In  this  emergency  Jeho- 
shaphat  king  of  Judah,  Jehoram  king  or  Israel, 
and  the  king  of  Edom,  waited  upon  'Elisha, 
who  appears  to  have  been  at  no  great  distance,' 
to  entreat  his  advice  and  assistance.  The  pro- 
phet, after  severely  reproving  the  king  of  Israel 
for  his  idolatry,  and  indignantly  assuring  him, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  whom  he  esteemed  on  account  of  bis 
piety,  he  would  not  Interfere  on  their  behalf, 
directed  them  to  dig  ditches,  which  he  pro- 
mised should  be  filled  widi  water  by  means  of 
a  sudden  land-flood,  and  also  encouraged  them 
with  the  assurance  that  they  should  prove  vic- 
torious over  the  Moabites.  On  the  morning 
after  he  had  given  them  these  promises,  they 
were  fulfilled.  Elisha's  next  memorable  trans- 
action was  his  occasioning  the  miraculous  in- 
crease of  a  small  quantity  of  oil  belonging  to 
the  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 
who  had  maintained  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  in  the  midst  of  the  idolatrous  Israelites  ; 
by  which  means  she  was  enabled  to  redeem 
her  two  sons  from  slavery,  into  which  they 
wbuld  otherwise  have  been  sold  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  father's  debts.  After  this  we 
find  the  prophet  a  frequent  guest  at  the  house 
of  an  hospitable  Shunamite,  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  great  wealth,  but  had  no  child  to  in- 
herit It ;  to  whose  wife  he  promised,  in  return 
for  the  kindness  which  they  had  shewn  to  him, 
the  birth  of  a  son  at  a  certain  period.  And 
when,  some  time  after  that  prediction  was  ac- 
complished, the  child  was  ^ut  off  by  the  'attack 
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mf  a  sudden  disorder,  in  answer  to  the  pro* 
phet's  prayers  he  was  restored  to  life,  and  de- 
Mvcrcd  to  his  grateful   parents-     Elisha  then 
went  to  Gilgal,  where  he  afforded  proof  of  his 
divine  mission,   by  changing  into  wholesome 
nutriment  some  food  prepared  for  the  sons  of 
the   prophets,   which,   by  mistake,   had  been 
composed  of  poisonous  ingredients ;  and  by  in- 
creasing a  small  quantity  of  bread  and  com, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  in  a  time  of 
dearth,  so  as  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  hun* 
ger  of  a  numerous  company.    The. next  miracle 
which  he  performed  was  on  the  person  of  Naa- 
man,   commander-in-chief  under  the  king  of 
Syrta>  who  came  with  a  splendid  retinue,  and 
costly  presents,  to  entreat  the  prophet  to  cure 
him  of  an  inveterate  leprosy.    That  cure  Elisha 
effected  by  such  simple  means  as   convinced 
Naaman  of  the  certainty  of  a  divine  interposi- 
tion, and  determined  him  thenceforwards  to  ac- 
knowledge and  worship  no  other  eod  but  the 
God  of  Israel.    He  wished  also  to  shew  his  gra- 
titude, by  bestowing  ample  gifts  upon  the  pro- 
phet, which  the  latter  would  not  receive.     His 
servant  Gchazi,  however,  instigated  by  a  co- 
vetous propensity,  privately  followed  Naaman 
upon  his  departure,  and  by  a  fictitious  tale  ob- 
tained, in  his  master's  name,  some  rich  pre- 
sents, which  he  concealed,  and  hoped  to  enjoy 
without  being  found  out  in  the  dishonourable 
procedure.     But,  to  his  confusion,  the  prophet 
disclosed  to  him  his  perfect  knowledge  of  what 
he  had  done,  and,  reproaching  him  for  his  go- 
vetousness  and  baseness,  traQsierred  to  him  tbjit 
disease  of  which  he  had  cured  the  Syrian  gene- 
ral.    Elisha  afterwards  gave  a  new  proof  of  his 
power  before  the  sons  of  the  propnets  in  Gil- 
gal ;  and  rendered  great  service  to  the  kin?  of 
Israel,  in  a  war  which  broke  out  between  nim 
and  the  king  of  Syria,  by  discovering  the  hostile 
intentions  and  secret  movements  of  the  Syrians, 
by  which  means  the  Israelites  were  enabled  fre- 
quently to  defeat  them.     The  king  of  Sytia 
knew  not  how  to  account  for  the  disappoint- 
ments to  his  projects,  excepting  on  the  ground 
of  treachery  among  Ws  counsellors,  until  it  was 
suggested  to  him  by  one  of  his  courtiers,  that 
it  was  to  Elisha's  extraordinary  means  of  in- 
formation such  effects  were  to  be  attributed. 
Upon  this  the  king  of  Syria  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  get  the  prophet  into  his  power ;  and 
learning  that  he  was  then  at  Dathan,  nof  far 
from  Samaria,  he  sent  a  great  body  of  troops 
by  night  to  surround  that  place,  and  to  bring 
him  away   captive.    When,  on  the  morrow, 
diey  were  flattering  themselves  with  the  easy 
accomplishment   of.  their  expedition^    Elisha 


went  out  to  them,    confiding  in  the  divine 
protection,  after  he  had  prayed  to  God  to  smite 
them  with  mental  blindness.     When  he  found 
them  in  that  state,  he  took  advantage  of  their 
confusion,  and  conducted  them  into  the  midst 
of  Samaria,  where  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
Israelitish  troops,  and  found  themselves,  when 
their  recollection   was  restored,    incapable   of 
making  the  least  resistance.     At  this   moment 
the  king  of  Israel  wished  for  the  prophet's  sanc- 
tion to  put  them  to  death  5  but  he  ordered  them 
to  be  treated  with  kindness,  and,  after  receiving 
proper  refreshment,  to  be  sent  unhurt  to  their 
master.     By  this  act 'of  humane  policy,  a  tem- 
porary peace  was  brought  about  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Syria  and  of  Israel.  But  some  time 
afterwards  they  were  again  involved  in  war;, 
when  the  king  of  Syria  collected  a  numerous 
armv,  which  the  Israelites  were  unable  tg  meet 
in  the  field,  and  laid  siege  to  Samaria.     The 
distresses  to  which  that  city  was  reduced  on 
this  occasion  by  famine  were  shocking  in  the 
extreme.    The  king's  mind,  however,  was  so 
far  from  being  properly  afi^ected  by  them,  that,., 
at  first,  they  only  exasperated  him  against  Eli- 
sha, because  he  did  not  exert  his  extraordinary, 
power  to  remove  them,  and  he  solemnly  swore 
that  he  would  put  him  to  death.     But  when  his  . 
fury  was  checked  by  the  prophet's  intrepid  de- 
claration,  that  these  evils  were  inflicted  upon 
the  Israelites  as  a  just  punishment  from  Heaven, 
and  the  king  was  brought  to  acknowledge  the 
hand  of  God  in  them,  Elisha  assured  him^  that 
the  period  of  their  calamities  was  approaching, 
and  that,  on  the  next  day,  the  greatest  plenty 
should  succeed  to  their  present  scarcity   and 
wretchedness.     Incredible  as  such  a  prediction 
appeared,    it   was   exactly   accomplished;    for 
such  a  panic  was  supernaturally  infused  into 
the  Syrian  army,  who  were  made  to  believe 
that  the  neighbouring  nations  had  combined  for 
the  deliverance  of  Samaria,  and  were  approach- 
ing to  attack  them,    that  they  desertied  their 
camp,  and,  leaving  behind  them  all  their  stores 
and  provisions,  fled  away  in  the  night,  glad  to 
escape  with  their  lives.     By  this  event  not  only 
relief  was  affbrded  to  Samaria,  but  its  inhabi- 
tants were  enriched  with  the  treasures  left  by 
their  invaders.     We  next  find  Elisha  warning 
the  Shunammitc  to  depart  from  the  land  of 
Israel   into  some  other   country,    where    she 
might  sojourn  with  her  family  for  seven  yearsy 
during  which  a  famine  would  prevail,  as  a  pu- 
nishment of  the  people's  increasing  wickedness* 
Afterwards  he  took. his  departure  for  Damascus,, 
to  announce  to  Hazael  his  approaching  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne  of  Syria^  to  whick  he  had* 
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been  nominated  by  the  prophet  Elijah,  When 
Benhadad  king  of  Syria,  who  was  sick,  heard 
of  his  arrival,  he  sent  Hazael  to  him,  with 
presents,  and  to  enquire  of  him  whether  he 
should  recover  from  his  disease,  Elisha  in- 
formed him,  that  the  king's  disease  was  not 
mortal,  but  that  nevertheless  he  should  surely 
^lie;  and  taking  a  prophetic  view  of  the  evils 
ivhich  Hazael  would  prove  the  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  God  of  inflicting  as  chastisements 
lupon  the  Israelites,  wept,  like  a  man  of  good- 
ness and  humanity,  at  the  thought  of  their  de- 
pravity, which  called  for  such  severe  correc- 
tion. He  then  discovered  to  Hazael  the  dig- 
nity at  which  he  would  soon  arrive,  and  the 
success  which  would  attend  his  warlike  ex- 
ploits. Having  discharged  the  commission 
which  brought  him  to  Damascus,  Elisha  re- 
turned to  his  own  country,  where,  soon  after 
his  arrival,  he  sent  one  ot  the  children  of  the 
prophets  to  anoint  Jehu  king  over  Israel.  The 
last  predictions  which  Elisha  delivered  were  on 
his  death-bed,  when  Joash  king  of  Israel  came 
to  him,  and  lamented  over  the  calamities  which 
they  had  reason  to  apprehend  after  the  loss  of 
fio  powerful  a  defender.  In  that,  conference 
-with  the  king  he  promised  him  thre«  victories, 
which  he  afterwards  obtained,  over  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  thus  ended  his  prophetic  mission,  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  about  the  year  830  B.C. 
'  I  KingSy  €h.  19.  2  KhtgSy  ch.  2 — 9,  13.  Blair  s 
Chron.  Tables.  Aiic.  ijn.  Hist.  vols.  1 1,  and  IV. 
— M. 

ELIZABETH,  queen  of  England,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  females  who  have  worn  a 
crown,  and  inferior  in  glory  to  few  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  her  country,  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  his  queen,  Anne  Boleyn.  She 
was  Dorn  in  1533,  and  early  sustained  the 
loss  of  her  mother,  with  the  disgrace  of  her 
execution  for  adultery.  She  was  educated  in 
the  principles  of  the  protestant  religion,  and 
also  in  those  classical  studies  which  it  was  then 
the  custom  to  render  familiar  to  females  of  dis- 
tinction. At  the  death  of  her  father  she  was, 
by  his  testament,  placed  the  third  of  his  child- 
ren in  the  order  of  succession ;  but  her  bro- 
ther Edward,  though  he  loved  her  tenderly, 
was  induced,  by  the  influence  of  Northumber- 
land, to  join  her  with  her  sister  Mary  in  the 
exclusion  which  was  to  make  way  for  Jane 
Grey,  In  the  reign  of  Mary  she  was  placed  in 
circumstances  of  peculiar  difHculty  and  danger. 
That  bigottcd  princess,  who  sacrificed  every 
other  aflection  to  her  zeal  for  the  restoration  of 
tlie  catholic  religion,  could  not  but  regard  with 
great  jealousy  and  displeasure  a  presumptive 


fiuccessor,  the  daughter  of  her  mother*!  moat 
hated  rival,  and  known  to  be  attached  to  the 
reformation.  She  therefore  treated  Elizabeth 
with  much  harshness  and  indignity  \  and,  after 
th«  suppression  of  Wyat's  rebellion,  committe4 
her  to  the  Tower,  with  the  hope  of  discovering 
something  which  might  involve  her  in  the  guilt 
of  that  enterprise.  She,  however,  so  well 
cleared  her  innocence,  that  no  pretext  was  left 
for  her  confinement  in  that  fortress ;  and  she 
was  sent  under  a  milder  custody  to  Woodstock* 
Her  sufl^erings,  however,  together  with  the  un- 
popularity of  her  sister,  rendered  her  highly 
dear  to  the  nation  *,  so  that  Philip  of  Spain, 
when  the  husband  of  Mary,  was  induced 
through  policy  >  to  become  her  protector,  and 
procure  her  complete  liberation.  She,  how- 
ever, found  it  advisable  to  pass  her  time  in  re- 
tirenient  in  the  country,  where  she  pursued  her 
favourite  studies,  ^nd  inured  herself  to  the 
practice  of  that  caution  and  cool  discretion 
which  afterwards  secured  the  prosperity  of  her 
eventful  reign.  She  displayed  entire  submission 
to  her  sister's  will ;  and  wnen  the  Swedish  em- 
bassador made  proposals  of  marriage  to  her  on 
the  part  of  his  king,  she  would  give  him  no 
answer  till  he  had  nrst  applied  to  the  queen. 
Mary  consulted  her  inclination  on  the  subject, 
and  Elizabeth  declined  the  offer,  as  she  had  be- 
fore  done  that  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  expressing, 
at  the  same  time,  her  determined  preference  of 
a  single  life.  Attempts  had  been  made  to  en- 
trap her  into  some  heretical  declaration  respect- 
ing the  real  presence,  the  usual  net  in  which 
Protestants  are  caught  \  but  fhe  eluded  the  snare 
by  an  artful  ambiguity  of  phrase,  and  consulted 
her  safety  by  external  compliance  with  the  ca- 
tholic ceremonials. 

On  the  death  of  Mary,  in  1558,  Elizabetli 
was  immediately  prodlaimed  queen,  and  was 
received  in  the  metropolis  with  tlie  warmest  ac- 
clamations. She  repaired  to  the  Tower,  where 
on  her  knees  she  returned  thanks  to  Heaven 
for  her  deliverance  from  the  dangers  which  had 
long  surrounded  her.  She  magnanimously  con- 
signed to  .oblivion  all  the  aflronts  she  had  re- 
ceived during  the  late  reign,  and  assumed  the 
gracious  demeanour  of  the  common  motlier  of 
her  subjects.  Philip  of  Spain,  who  was  un- 
willing to  lose  the  influence  he  had  acquired 
over  England  as  husband  to  Mary,  immediately 
sent  proposals  of  marriage  to  herj  but  she 
knew  his  character,  and  the  aversion  borne  him 
by  the  nation,  too  well,  to  thinic  of  accepting 
them.  She  proceeded  with  prudence  and  mo- 
deration in  the  arduous  task  of  settling  religion, 
though  she  very  soon  displayed  her  purpose  of 
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bringing  back  the  reformation.  This  was  ef- 
fected by  the  first  parliament  which  she  sum- 
moned, and  thenceforth  England  took  the  de- 
cided station  among  the  protestant  countries  of 
Europe  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained. 
As  toleration  was  a  principle  then  unknown,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  she  was  well 
pleased  to  arrogate  to  herself  that  supremacy 
oyer  the  religious  faith  and  worship  of  her 
subjectSi  which  before  resided  in  the  court  of 
Rome. 

It  was  not  long  before  Elizabeth,  by  advice 
of  her  council,  began  that  interference  in  the 
afFairs  of  Scotland  which  produced  some  of  the 
most  singular  events  of  her  reign.     Mary,  the 
young  queen  of  that  country,    who  had  been 
educated  in  France  as  the  destined  spouse  of 
iht  dauphin,  was  brought  up  in  all  the  political 
and  religious  principles    of   her  uncles,    the 
Guises.     She  was  the  next  heir  in  blood  to  the 
English  crown  \  and  as  the  zealous  Romanists 
considered  both  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  as  illegi- 
timate, and  her  succession  as  rendered  invalid  by 
the  paipal  excommunication  she  had  undergone, 
Mary  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  true  sove- 
reign of  England.    Through  the  influence  of 
the  Guises,  she  and  the  dauphin,  on  the  death 
of  queen  Mary,   openly  assumed  the  ensigns 
and  title  of  English  royalty ;  and  thus  commit- 
ted an /act  of  hostility  against  Elizabeth,  which 
she  was  not  of  a  temper  ever  to  forget.     More- 
over, she  saw  the  crown  of  Scotland  drawn  into 
that  close  union  with  France,  which,  during 
several  centuries^   had  been  the  source  of  so 
much  mischief  and  disadvantage  to  England. 
These  were  certainly  poittical  causes  of  an  en- 
mity asainst  the  queen  of  Scots,  which,  even  if 
not  influenced  by  female  rivalry,  was  likely  to 
be  rancorous  and  durable.     The  first  step  taken 
by  Elizabeth  with  regard  to  Scottish  aflFairs  was 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  with  the 
^pngregatioftf  er  that  party  which  supported  the 
reformation ;  and  she  sent  a  fleet  and  army  to 
aid  thdr  cause,  which,  in  1560,  effected  a  treaty 
at  Edinburgh,  whereby  the  French  were  com- 
pelled   entirely  to  evacuate   Scotland.     This 
transaction  took  place  before  Mary's  arrival  in 
har  kingdom.     When  the  came  over,  some  in- 
^fllectual  attempts  were  made  to  procure  Eliza- 
beth's recognition  of  her  title  as  presumptive 
successor  to  the  crown  of  England.     During 
her  whole  reign  Elizabeth  displayed  the  great- 
est aversion  to  the  nomination  of  a  successor, 
even  when  she  might  have  done  it  widi  perfect 
safety.    The  matter  was  at  present  suffered  to 
rest,    and  the  two  queens   lived  in  apparent 
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amity,  though  it  was  probably  very  hollow  on 
both  sides.  Meantime  Elizabeth  employed  her 
cares  in  the  improvement  of  her  kingdom  in  arts 
and  arms,  and  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  that 
high  character  of  political  wisdom  which  has 
ever  adhered  to  her  name.  She  had  many 
suitors  among  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  some 
of  her  own  subjects  were  not  without  hopes  of 
obtaining  her  hand ;  but  though,  either  through 
policy  or  coquetry,  she  was  not  displeased  with 
addresses  of  this  kind,  she  seems  from  the  first 
to  have  adopted  an  unalterable  resolution  of 
passing  a  single  life. 

Elizabeth  was  now  consideted  as  the  head  of 
the  protestant  party  in  Europe  ;  and  in  this 
character  she  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
French  Hugohots,  and  gave  them  aids  in  men 
and  money.  In  return,  the  port  of  Havre-de- 
grace  was  put  into  her  hands,  which  was  for 
some  time  held  by  an  English  garrison,  but  was 
at  length  obliged  to  surrender.  At  home  her 
government  grew  more  rigorous  against  die  Ca- 
tholics, and  a  severe  act  passed,  denouncing  the 
penalties  of  treason  against  all  who  should  twice 
assert  the  pope's  authority  in  England.  She 
still  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  Scotland,  and 
thwarted  every  attempt  that  was  made  to  unite 
Mary  in  a  second  marriage  with  a  foreign  po« 
tentate.  She  began  also  at  this  time  to  shew  a 
weak  jealousy  pf  Mary's  superior  personal 
charms,  and  to  affect  a  competition  in  that  re- 
spect as  mean  as  it  was  hopeless.  Another 
sexual  weakness  (if  it  may  be  so  termed)  that 
she  displayed,  was  a  propensity  to  adopt  court 
favourites,  who  were  selected  rather  with  a 
view  to  their  exterior  accomplishments  than 
their  merit.  This  foible  always  in  some  measure 
adhered  to  her,  and  was  occasionally  detri- 
mental to  her  afFairs,  though,  for  the  most 
part,  she  gave  her  ministers  and  counsellors! 
who  were  chosen  for  real  merit,  a  due  supe- 
riority in  state  afFairs  over  her  favourites.  But 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  latter  class, 
Dudley  earl  of  Leicester,  who  now  began  to  be 
distinguished  among  the  courtiers,  seems  to 
have' attained  as  great  an  ascendency  over  her* 
judgment  as  over  her  affections.  (See  his  ar- 
ticle.) He  aspired  to  her  hand  -,  but  she  checked 
his  presumption  in  that  point,  and  proposed 
him  as  a  husband  to  the  queen  of  Scots. ^  She 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  sincere 
in  this  proposal ;  and  indeed  her  whole  conduct . 
towards  that  unfortunate  princess  was  so  full  of 
duplicity  and  contradiction,  that  no  other  prin- 
ciple in  it  can  be  discerned  except  the  desire  of. 
mortifying  and  thwarting  a  detested  rival.  It 
4  A 
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cannot  be  doubted  that  the  political  dissensions 
which  gave  Mary  so  much  disquiet  were  greatly 
fomented  by  the  artifices  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers;  yet  it  was  her  own  misconduct  that 
brought  on  the  terrible  crisis,  which  threw  her 
entirely  into  the  power  of  the  English  queen. 
The  circumstances  of  Mary's  second  marriage, 
of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  of  her  subse- 
quent marriage  with  Botliwell,  and  of  the 
troubles  that  fatal  step  excited,  will  be  more 
properly  related  under  her  article,  ft  sulRces 
here  to  mention,  that,  in  the  summer  of  1568, 
she  was  huluced,  through  fear  of  her  own  sub- 
jects, to  take  refuge  in  England,  without  hav- 
ing previously  acquainted  Elizabeth  with  her 
determination.  The  occurrence  was  undoubt- 
edly an  important  and  perplexing  one  -,  and  a 
sovereign  more  generously  disposed  than  Eliza- 
beth might  have  hesitated  how  to  treat  a  fugitive 
of  such  a  character,  and  a  claimant  of  the 
crown  of  that  country  into  which  necessity  had 
driven  her.  To  keep  her  in  perpetual  confine- 
ment was  the  expedient  that  suggested  itself  to 
the  English  ministry  as  the  safest  and  most  po- 
litic. A  pretext  was  given  for  it  by  Mary's  in- 
cautious offer  to  submit  her  cause  to  the  judg- 
ment of  her  sister-queen^  inconsequence  of  which 
the  regent  Murray  personally  laid  an  accusation 
against  her  before  a  court  of  English  commis- 
sioners. Mary,  either  unable  to  justify  herself, 
or  unwilling  to  submit  to  their  award,  refused 
to  reply,  and  demanded  either  to  be  restored  to 
her  kingdom,  or  to  be  sent  to  France.  Eliza- 
beth; however,  could  not  resolve  to  suffer  such' 
a  pledge  to  escape  her,  and  continued  to  detain 
her  in  a  kind  ot  honourable  captivity.  One  of 
the  first  consequences  of  this  measure  was  a  se- 
cret negociation  between  Mary  and  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  head  of  the  catholic  party,  who 
proposed  marriage  to  her,  and  was  supported 
in  his  views  by  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain. 
^  The  discovery  of  this  prpject  caused  the  duke  to 
be  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  open  rebellion  in  the  North,  raised 
by  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, who  had  made  treasonable  engagements 
with  the  duke  of  Alva  in  the  Low-countries, 
and  were  conscious  of  their  danger.  Their  in- 
surrection was,  however,  speedily  suppressed, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Scotland. 
Another  rebellion,  raised  by  Leonard  Dacres, 
was  quelled  with  equal  ease.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk  had  prudently  avoided  any  participation 
in  these  rash  measures,  and  was  therefore  set 
at  liberty.  It  would  seem  as  if  these  events 
im'presscd  Elizabetli  with  a  sense  of  the  danger 
of  keeping  her  royrf  captive  j  and  various  ne- 


gociatlons  were  carried  on  with  the  Stotsfot 
her  restoration  5  but  want  of  sincerity,  and  the* 
selfish  views  of  both  parties,  rendered  them 
abortive. 

The  puritanical  party  at  this  time  began  to 
give  some  uneasiness  to  the  queen,  who  was 
wafmly  attached  to  the  ceremonial  of  religion, 
and  could  not  bear  any  attack  upon  that  hierar- 
chy of  which  she  was  the  head.  The  spirit  of 
civil  liberty  also,  which  early  distinguished  the 
puritans,  was  highly  offensive  to  her  j  for  she 
inherited  all  the  exalted  maxims<  of  regal  autho- 
rity which  had  been  maintained  by  her  father,, 
and  was  little  less  haughty  and  arbitrary  in  her 
temper,  though  more  under  the  control  of  pru- 
dence. In  the  parliament  of  157 1  various- 
things  occurred  which  produced  a  contest  be- 
tween freedom  and  prerogative  ^  but  ElizabetX 
well  knew  how  to  msdce  concessions. in  practice,, 
while  she  supported  her  dignity  in  language;- 
and  so  well  did  her  interests  in  general  coincide 
with  those  of  her  people,  that  she  retained  their 
warm  affections  while  she  ruled  them  with  a 
vigorous  hand.  The  wise  frugality  of  her  ad*- 
ministration  relieved  her  from  the  necessity  of 
being  burthensome  to  them.  She  never  re-- 
quired  supplies  but  in  cases  of  manifest  urgency,, 
and  she  is,  perhaps,  the  only  sovereign  who 
ever  returned  a  portion  of  the  people*s  grants. 
The  principal  cause  of  complaint  given  la  her 
reign  with  respect  to  pecuniary  matters,  arose 
from  her  custom  of  rewarding  her  courtiera 
by  monopolies,,  which,  wepe  often  Inghly  un- 
just, and  hurtful  to  commerce  and  manufac- 
ture.. These  were  a  frequent  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary remonstrance ;  and  though  she  main- 
tained the  right  of  granting  them,  -as  a  privilege 
of  the  crown,  she  treciuently  found  it  prudent* 
to  revoke  them» 

As  the  league  between  the  French  and^Spa* 
nbh  courts,  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  was- 
now  a  matter  of  notoriety,  Elizabeth  thought  it 
justifiable,  by  way  of  self-defence,  to  give  aid. 
to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  wherever  it  was 
in  danger  of  being  suppressed  by  forces  and 
she  not  only  gave  a  favourable  reception  to  the 
Flemish  exiles  who. took  refiigc  in  England  itom 
the  tyranny  of  the  duke  of  AIki,  and  brought 
over  their  arts  and  industry,  but  she  ventured 
upon  the  stroke  of  stopping  a  large  loan  of 
money  which  some  Genoese  merchants  were  send- 
ing  by  sea  to  the  duke,  and  which  some  Hugonot 
privateers  had  seized  and  brought  into  the  Eng- 
lish  portSw     The  Spanish  court  made  heavy 
complaints  of  this  measure,  which  was,  in  fact^. 
highly  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  Alva  iiu 
the  Low-countries }  and,  by  way  of  retaKation^ 
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•5t  promoted  a  new  conspiracjr  among  the  Eng- 
lish catholics.  This  was  chiefly> conducted  by 
.  one  Rodolphi,  a  Florentine  merchant,  and  the 
bishop  of  Ross,  Mary's  resident  in  England- 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  suiFered  himself  to  be 
^irawn  in  to  a  participation  in  this  plot,  one 
part  of  which  consisted  of  a  projected  invasion 
of  the  kingdom  from  Flanders.  It  was  di&. 
covered  when  almost  ripe  for  execution,  and 
the  duke  was  apprehended,  and  tried  for  high- 
treason.  He  was  convicted  by  an  unanimous 
jury  of  peers ;  and  after  considerable  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  queen,  the  warrant  for  his 
execution  was  signed,  and  he  suffered  in  June, 
1572,  acknowledging  the  justice  of  his  sentence. 
Though  the  queen  of  Scots  was  in  reality  the 
soul  of  these  conspiracies,  and  the  Englisn  na- 
tion was  sufficiently  exasperated  against  her  to 
proceed  to  any  extremities,  yet,  as^sbe  had  the 
plausible  pretext  of  a  natural  desire  to  escape 
from  imprisonnllnt,  Elizabeth  was  at  present 
contented  with  watching  over  her  with  more  vi- 
gilance. The  entire  ruin  of  Mary's  party  in 
Scotland,  and  the  succession,  of  the  earl  of 
Morton  to  the  regency,  rendered  her  tranquil 
with  respect  to  the  politics  of  that  country. 
The  horrid  Paris  massacre^  in  August,  1572, 
was  an  event  calculated  to  excite  the  fears  and, 
suspicions  of  all  Protestants,  and  especially  of 
£lizabeth.  She  put  herself  and  her  court  into 
mourning  upon  the  occasion,  and  received  in 
silent  solemnity  the  French  embassador  sent  to 
apologise  for  the  deed.  Yet  her  prudence  so 
fer  overcame  her  feelings  of  abhorrence,  that 
I  she  still  maintained  external  amity  with  the 
French  court,  and  even  suffered  negociations 
to  be  carried  on  for  her  marriage  with  the  king's 
brother,  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  Catharine  de  Medicis. 

One  of  the  most  honourable  circumstances,  of 
her  reign  was  the  oStr  she  received,  in  1575, 
tff  the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  the  revolted 
Dutch  provinces,  on  condition  of  becoming 
their  protectress  against  the  Spaniards.  An  un- 
willingness to  draw  upon  herself  the  open  ho- 
stility of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  together 
with  other  prudential  reasons,  induced  her  to 
reject  this  flattering  offer;  and  it  was  not  till 
January,  1578,  that  she  ventured  to  sign  a 
treaty  of  alliance. with  the  United  States.  This 
did  not  immediately  bring  on  an  open  quarrel 
with  Spain;  but  Philip  retaliated  by  sending 
over  a  body  of  troops  to  Ireland,  in  the  pope's 
name,  in  order  to  excite  a  rebellion  in  that 
country;  they  were,  however,  all  put  to  the  sword 
by  the  deputy  lord  Grey. 

Oncof  the  aiost_ singular  instances  of  con- 


tcntion  between  the  sexual' weakness  and  the 
political  prudence  of  Elizabeth,  was  her  con- 
duct with  respect  to  her  suitor,  the  duke  of 
Alen9on,  now  advanced  to  the  title  of  Anjou. 
This  prince,  about  twenty- five  years  younger 
than  herself,  had  been  encouraged  to  comeover 
to  England,  and  prosecute  his  courtship  ia 
person.  The  most  serious  negociations  were 
carried  on  for  settling  the  terms  of  marriage, 
which  was  apparently  to  take  place  m  a  short 
time  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  soleumity, 
the  queen  was  seen  to  take  a  ring  from  her  own 
finger,  and  put  it  upon  his^  as  apledge  of  their 
union.  The  measure  was  universally  concluded 
to  be  determined  upon,.  notwithstandii>g.  the 
general  dislike  of  the  nation  to  the  match,  and 
the  earnest  remonstrances  of  her  counsellors  and 
favourites.  At  length,  after  much  internal 
struggle  between  inclination  and  prudence,  she 
suddenly  broke  off^  the  affair,  and  sent  back  the 
enraged  prince  to  his  government  of  the  Nether r 
lands.  Iti  this  case  her  coquetry  proceeded 
much  further  than  to  admit  of  its  usual  plea  of 
regard  to  the  good  of  her  country ;  and,  ia- 
deed,  her  amorous  propensities  ^eem  to  have 
gained  upon  her  as  she  advanced  in  years,  and 
to  have  been  less  under  the  control  of  disr 
cretion.  i 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  attachrnqnt  to 
the  queen's  person  was  shewn  in  1584,  when 
an  association  was  entered  into  by  her  subjects 
of  all  ranks,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  her 
frojTi  all  attacks,  and  of  revenging  any  violence 
that  might  be  offered  to  her.     This  was  prin- 
cipally levelled  against  the  queen  of  Scots,  from 
whom  all  dangers  to  Elizabeth  and  the  pro- 
testant  cause  were  thought  to  proceed,  and  who 
was  about  this  time  committed  to  the  rigorous 
and  vigilant  custody  of  sir  Amias  Poulet  and  sir 
Drue  Drury.     Laws  of  additional  severity  were 
also  enacted  against  Jesuits  and  popish  priests. 
The  animosity  of  the  nation  against  the  catholic 
party  was  further  inflamed  at  this  time  by  the 
discovery  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  queen^ 
which  was  favoured  by  the  papal  court.     In 
1585   Elizabeth  ventured  openly  to  defy  the 
hostility  of  Spain,  by  entering  into   a   treaty 
wit4i  the  revolted  Low-countries,  by  which  she 
bound  herself  to  assist  them  with  a  considerable 
force,  on  the  condition  of  having  some  ports 
put  into  her  hands  for  her  security.     She  re- 
fused the  renewed  ofi^er  of  the  sovereignty  of 
these  provinces,  but  stipulated  for  the  admission 
of  her  general  into  the  council  of  the  States. 
The  person  she  chose  for  this  high  trust  wa* 
her  favourite,  the  earl  of  Leicester  (see  Dud- 
ley), who  by  his  conduct  did  little  honour  to 
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h«r  choice.  She  at  the  same  time  sent  a  power- 
ful armament  against  the  Spanish  settlements 
in  the  West  Indies,  under  sir  Francis  Drake, 
whose  former  expeditions  she  had  rather  con- 
nived at  than  authorised.  She  likewise  made  a 
league  of  mutual  defence  with  James  king  of 
Scotland,  whose  friendship  she  courted,  whilst 
she  kept  his  mother  in  prison. 

In  1 586  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Eliza- 
beth was  formed,  the  detection  of  which  had  very 
important  consequences.  It  originated  in  Ballard, 
a  Romish  priest,  who  influenced  Anthony  Ba- 
bington,  a  Derbyshire  gentleman  of  family  and 
•fortune,  of  the  same  religion,  to  undertake  the 
queen's  assassination.    There  seems  to  be  no 
iloubt  that  he  corresponded  with  the  queen  of 
Scots,  and  warmly  acted  in  her  service;  but 
whether  she  was  acquainted  with  the  intended 
murder  of  Elizabeth  has  been  questioned.     He 
•engaged  several  other  zealous  catholics  of  rank 
and  connections  in  ^e  conspiracy ;  but  among 
the  persons  entrusted  were  ^ome  spies  of  the  vi- 
^lant  Walsingham,  who  by  that  means   ob- 
tGiined  full  knowledge  of  all  their  proceedings. 
'He  suflered  the  design  to  be  carried  on  till  he 
liad  completely  detected  all  the  confederates, 
and  particularly  had  entangled  Marv  in  such  a 
manner,  by  letters  under  her  own  nand,  as  to 
rtndtt  her  participation  a  matter  of  judicial 
proof.     AH  the  inferior  conspirators  were  then 
seized,  and  fourteen  of  them  were  convicted 
and  executed.    It  remained  to  determine  what 
>Was  to  be  done  with  the  grand  criminal,  as  she 
-was  regarded;  and  it  was  finally  resolved  to 
%ring  her  to  an  open  trial,  upon  die  charge  of 
compassing  the  death  of  tlie  queen.     It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  Elizabeth's  principal  counsellors, 
as  well  as  the  nation  at  large,  were  firmly  of 
opinion,  that  her  security  and  the  safety  ot  the 
state  demoded  this  sacrifice ;  so  that,  what- 
ever be  thought  of  the  justice  of  the  transac- 
tion, it  cannot  be  imputed  to  mere  feminine 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  a  rival.     We  shall  not 
in  this  place  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the 
•ttial.     The  commissioners,  consisting  of  forty 
nobkmen  and  privy-cpunsellors,  declared  their 
fall  conviction  of  Mary's  guilt,  and  pronounced 
and   signed  a   sentence  of  death  against  her. 
Elizabeth,    sensible  of  the   invidious  light  m 
which  the  execution  of  a  queen  and  a  near 
kinswoman  would  be  considered  throughout  Eu- 
rope, probably  felt  real  hesitation  in  resolving 
upon  the  measure.      She  certainly,  however, 
wished  to  remove  from  herself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  odium  of  it;  and  .for  that  purpose  she 
fractistd  all  the  artifice  and  dissinvulation  which 
elonged  .to  her  character.    She  procured  an 


earnest  application  from  parliament  for  ezecut* 
ing  the  sentence,  and  was  solicitous  to  make 
her  compliance  appear  to  be  as  it  were  forced 
from  her  by  a  maternal  regard  for  the  good  of 
her  people.  She  even  adopted  the  much  more 
culpable  policy  of  practising  with  Mary's  keep- 
ers, to  induce  them  to'  find  some  method  of 
takine  away  the  life  of  their  prisoner  privately  v 
and  t£ere  is  extant  a  letter  to  this  purpose  to  sir 
Amias  Poulet,  signed  bv  Walsingham  and  Da« 
vison,  with  his  reply,  nonourably  refusing,  in 
his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  colleague,  sir 
Drue  Drury,  to  be  concerned  in  any  such  cri- 
minal and  illegal  act.  (See  article  Davtson  in 
Bieg,  Britan.J  At  the  same  time  that  she  was 
acting  the  part  of  hesitation,  she  replied  with 
firmness  and  decision  to  the  interferences  of  fo- 
reign courts  in  Mary's  behalf,  and  particularly 
Jto  the  warm  and  menacing  remonstrances  of 
her  son  James.  At  length  she  ordered  Davison 
to  draw  up  a  warrant  for  the  execution,  which 
she  afterwards  said  she  intended  to  keep  by  her» 
merely  to  serve  in  case  of  an  attempt  to  rescue 
Mary.  Davison,  according  to  her  order,  had 
got  the  great  seal  affixed  to  it,  when  he  re- 
ceived an  order  countermanding  die  former* 
In  this  perplexity  he  applied  to  the  council,  who, 
knowing  the  queen's  real  wishes,  persuaded  him 
to  send  ofi^  the  warrant  to  Fotheringhay-castle, 
the  place  of  Mary's  confinement,  with  directions 
for  its  being  immediately  carried  into  execu- 
tion. This  sad  catastrophe  accordingly  took 
place  on  February  8,  1586-7.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  it  came  to  Elizabeth,  she  afiected  the 
utmost  grief  and  astonishment.  She  wept  and 
lamented,  and  put  on  all  the  appearance  of  one 
who  had  lost  the  dearest  friend  through  vio- 
lence or  treachery.  She  stormed  at  her  council^ 
committed  Davison  to  custody,  and  had  him 
afterwards  tried,  and  a  ruinous  fine  inflicted 
upon  him.  Upon  the  whole,  her  hypocritical 
conduct  on  the  occasion,  while  it  could  deceive 
no  one,  was  carried  to  such  an  absurd  extreme, 
that  it  Was  equally  derogatory  to  her  good  sense 
and  to  her  moral  principles.  Her  dissimulation, 
however,  had  the  effect  of  giving  the  king  of 
Scotland  a  pretext  for  gradually  laying  aside 
the  resentment  which  decency  obliged  him  to 
shew  on  the  occasion,  and  falling  again  into 
an  amicable  correspondence  with  the  English 
court. 

The  next  great  ever?t  of  this  reign  vf^as  the 
famous  expedition  undertaken  against  the  king- 
dom by  the  Spaniards,  which  had  nothing  less 
Jn  view  than  its  entire  conquest.  After  vast 
preparations  by  land  and  sea,  the  Invindhie  Ar^- 
majaj  as  it  was  denominated,  set  sail  ia  the 
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stmimcr  of  1588,  and  presented  a  more  foN 
midablc  spectacle  in  the  English  channel  than 
it  had  witnessed  for  many  centuries.  The  Eng- 
lish nation  was  not  wanting  in  spirit  and  efforts 
adequate  to  the  danger.  Animated  by  loyalty 
and  patriotism,  all  orders  of  men  zealously  con- 
curred in  the  plans  of  defence  which  the  queen 
and  her  ministers  adopted*  Elizabeth  herself 
exerted  ail  the  energy  of  her  character  to  infuse 
confidence  and  attachment  into  her  subjects.  She 
appeared  on  horseback  in  the  camp  at  Tilbury, 
rode  through  the  ranks  with  a  cheerful  and  un- 
daunted demeanour,  and  addressed  the  troops 
in  heroic  language.  She  always  possessed  the 
art  of  connecting  her  own  cause  with  that  of 
her  country ;  and  in  this  instance  few  would 
doubt  that  they  were  the  same.  Even  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics,  towards  whom  on  this  emergence 
she  behaved  with  moderation  and  lenity,  were 
in  general  zealous  in-  her  service.  Her  judg- 
ment has  been  questioned  for  giving  at  this 
critical  time  the  chief  command  of  her  land- 
forces  to  her  favourite,  the  carl  of  Leicester, 
who  had  obtained  little  reputation  for  general- 
ship in  the  Low-countries ;  but,  probably,  there 
wns  no  other  officer  of  high  rank  more  equal  to 
such  a  trust,  and  he  would,  doubtless,  have 
been  assisted  by  all  the  military  experience  in 
the  kingdom.  Happily,  his  abilities  were  not 
put  to  the  test ;  and  the  English  fleet,  aided 
by  the  winds,  proved  sufficient  to  dispel  the 
danger  before  it  reached  the  coasts  of  this  fortu- 
nate iiland. 

The  legal  succession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the 
crown  of  France,  from  the  possession  of  which 
he  was  withheld  by  the  religious  bigotry  of  the 
party  of  the  League,  gave  occasion  to  a  further 
instance  of  Elizabeth's  prudent  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Continent.  She  assisted  that 
prince  with  a  sum  of  money  and  a  body  of 
troops,  which  were  of  great  service  to  him  in 
his  difEculties,  and  produced  a  continued  friend- 
ship between  these  distinguished  personages. 
For  some  years  the  English  auxiliaries  served  in 
France ;  while  various  expeditions  by  sea,  un- 
dertaken partly  by  individuals,  partly  by  the 
queen  herself,  inflicted  severe  wounds  upoii  the 
Spanish  navy  and  commerce,  and  raised  the  re- 
putation of  England  to  an  extraordinary  height. 
In  these  enterprises,  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea, 
no  one  distinguished  himself  more  than  the  gal- 
lant earl  of  Essex,  Robert  D^vercux  (see  his 
Life),  who,  on  the  death  of  Leicester,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  first  place  in  Elizabeth's  favour. 
This  favour  had  always  something  personal  for 
Its  basis  ;  but  the  splendid  qualities  and  heroic 
valour  of  Essex  seemed  to  justify  the  partiality 


with  which  he  was  treated.    The  queen,  how* 
ever,  had  too  high  ^  sense  of  her  own  dignity 
not  to  check  the  presumption  to  whidi  he  was 
naturally  inclined,   and  keep  him  within  the 
bounds  of  dutiful  respect.     It  is  a  trait  of  her 
character,  that  once,  in  a  debate,  when  he  had 
been  led,  in  the  heat  of  contradiction,  con- 
temptuously to  turn  his  back  upon  her^  she  re- 
sented the  affront  by  a  sudden  box  on  the  ear. 
She  afterwards  mollified  his  deeply-injured  pride 
by  gracious  condescensions ;  and  when  Tyrone's 
rebellion  in  Ireland  broke  out,  in  i599>  ne  was 
sent  over  as  lord-lieutenant,  with  a  powerful 
army,  and  very  extensive  authority.   The  events 
of  this  expedition  are  related  in  his  Life.  It  suf- 
fices, in  order  to  illustrate  Elizabeth's  senti- 
ments towards  him,  to  mentbn,  that,  upon  his 
unpermitted  retuito  in  order  to  justify  himself, 
she  jreceived  him  \t  first  with  the  graciousness 
of  a  mistress,  who,  after  an  interval  of  absence, 
again  views  a  face  long  dear  to  her ;  but,  upon 
reflection,  she  suffered  him  to  feel  the  anger  of 
an  ofiended  sovereign.    When  this  treatment 
had  thrown  him  into  a  serious  illness,  she  sent 
physicians  and  broths  to  him,  and  by  kind  mes- 
sages endeavoured  to  restore  his  hopes  of  future 
favour.    Her  rigour  afterwards  returned  j  and 
Essex,  urged  by  the  ill  offices  of  his  enemies^ 
and  by  his  own  impetuosity  of  temper,  was  im- 
pelled to  that  ill-concerted  i^ellion  (if  it  could 
be  so  called)  which  proved  his  ruin.    Elizabeth's 
long  hesitation  in  signing  the  warrant  for  bis 
death  was  probably  much  more  the  result  of 
real  feeling  than  in  the  case  of  the  queen  of 
Scots ;  and  she  seems  to  have  been  open  to  an 
application  for  mercy  to  tlic  very  last,  had  it 
been  made  to  her* 

Ftw  events  remain  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
life  of  Elizabeth.  She  held,  in  1601,  a  con« 
ference  with  the  marquis  dc  Rosni  (afterwards 
the  celebrated  Sully),  who  came  over  from 
Henry  IV.  for  tlie  purpose  of  establishing,  in 
concurrence  with  England,  a  new  system  of 
European  power,  which  was  to  control  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  pro- 
duce a  lasting  peace.  Elizabeth  readily  con- 
curred in  the  project,  and  the  minister  departed 
in  admiration  of  the  solidity  and  enlargement 
of  her  political  views.  By  the  vigour  and  abi- 
lities of  deputy  Mountjoy  arid  other  command- 
ers, the  Irish  rebellion  was  nearly  quelled,  and 
the  Spanish  troops,  who  had  been  sent  to  assist 
the  natives,  were  obliged  to  quit  the  island. 
The  queen  gained  additional  popularity  by  pro- 
mising to  suppress  a  number  of  burthensome 
monopolies;  and  never  was  she  in  a  condition 
of  more  safety  at  home  and  respect  abroad  than 
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just  at  the  termination  of  her  reign.  But  the 
last^cene  was  darkened  by  a  deep  melancholy 
which  occupied  her  mind,  and  threw  her  into 
the  most  deplorable  state  of  despondency. 
Whether  this  had  any  other  cause  than  the 
progress  of  an  active  mind  sinking  at  length 
into  infirmity,  and  unable  ^to  free  itself  from 
the  disquiets  inseparable  from  a  •crown,  is  un^ 
certain ;  but  an  incident  relative  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Essex  has  been  suggested  as  its  imme- 
diate occasion.  The  carl,  departing  for  one  of 
his  expeditions,  and  lamenting  to  the  queen  the 
possibility  of  being  injured  by  the  artifices  of 
his  enemies,  had  been  presented  by  her  with  a 
ring,  as  a  pledge  of  affection,  at  ttie  sight 
of  which  she  would  always  be  ready  to  give  him 
a  favourable  hearing,  with  whatsoever  offences 
he  might  be  charged.  This  ting,  it  is  said, 
after  his  condemnation  for  treason,  he  had  en- 
trusted to  the  countess  of  Nottingham,  in  order 
to  deliver  to  the  queen.  Persuaded  by  her 
husband,  the  inveterate  foe  of  Essex,  she 
proved  unfaithful  to  hertrust,  and  retained  the 
pledge.  Afterwards,  falling  into  a  mortal  dis- 
ease, sht  was  -seized  with  remoree,  and  re- 
quested an  intcTview  with  the  queen,  to  whom 
she  revealed  the  secret,  at  the  same  time  hum- 
bly craving  her  pardon.  The  queen,  in  a  vio- 
lent rage,  shook  her  in  her  bed,  exclaiming, 
**  that  God  might  pardon  her,  but  she  never 
cculd."  From  that  time,  it  is  affirmed,  she 
gave  herself  up  to  the  deepest  grief,  rejected 
all  consolation,  refused  sustenance,  and,  throw- 
ing herself  on  the  floor,  passed  days  and  nights 
without  ^hanging  her  place.  Nature  at  length 
:began  to  sink ;  and  as  her  end  manifestly  ap« 
proached,  she  was  urged  by  her  council  to  de- 
clare her  successor, — a  measure  she  had  hitherto 
with  the  utmost  jealousy  always  avoided.  She 
said,  she  had  held  a  regal  sceptre,  and  would 
have  none  but  a  king  to  succeed  her ;  and  who 
should  that  be  but  her  nearest  kinsman,  the 
.king  of  Scots  ?  She  soon  after  quietly  expired, 
March  24,  1602,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her 
age,  and  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

If  the  character  and  conduct  of  Elizabeth  be 
estimated  from  the  public  events  of  her  reign, 
it  will  justly  place  her  high  in  the  rank  of  sove- 
reigns. The  protestant  religion  established, 
factions  restrained,  government  strengthened, 
the  power  of  Spain  withstood,  oppressed  neigh- 
bours supported,  a  navy  created,  commerce 
rendered  flourishing,  the  national  glory  ag- 
grandised, are  the  striking  features  which  mark 
the  period  of  Elizabeth,  and  endear  it  to  the 
remembrance  of  Englishmen.  Nor  can  it  be  said, 
that,  like  Anne,  she  only  lent  a  name  to  dis- 


tinguish a  splendid  portion- of  her  country*** 
history  :  on  the  contrary,  her  personal  qualities 
were  materially  instrumental  to  the  prosperity 
■of   her  administration.      These    consisted    in 
prudence,    judgment,    fortitude,    stcdfastnesst 
vigour,  and  industry ;  and  their  final  prepon- 
'derancc  corrected,  in  important  concerns,  the 
Influence  of  those  foibles  which  were  not  less 
-conspicuous  in  her  composition.     These  were, 
a  violence  and  haughtiness  of  temper,  impa- 
.tience  of  contradiction,  an  insatiable  desire  of 
admiration,  which  made  her  accessible  to  the 
grossest  flattery,  capricious  affections,  and  petty 
jealousies.     She  was  frugal  to  the  borders  of 
avai'ice  5  but  as  she  was  free  from  the  passion 
of  hoarding,  and  was  as  economical  of  the  na-^ 
tion's  money  as  of  her  own,  her  fru^^ality  may 
rather  rank  among  her  virtues  than  her  defects. 
No   sovereign  was   ever  more  jealous  of  her* 
power  and  prerogative,  and  her  claims  were  as 
despotical  as  those  of  her  father,   though  not 
maintained    witli   that   bloody  and   inexorable 
rigour.     Yet   she   studied   to   gain,  and   pos- 
sessed, the  general  affections  oF  her  people,  to 
whom  she  freely  shewed  herself,  tempering  her 
4lignity  with  courteousness  and  condescension. 
No  prince  made  more  frequent  progresses,  or 
paid  more  domestic  visits,  which  were  partly 
the  result  of  policy,  panly  of  economy ;  as  her 
hosts  maintained  her  whole  court  during  these 
expensive  compliments.     She  was  fond  of  li- 
terature, but  by  no  means  a  generous  patroness 
of  it ;  and  no  sovereign  ceceived  more  incense . 
at  lees  cost.     Her  language  and  manners  were 
somewhat  coarse,  and  she  displayed  little  femi- 
nine delicacy.    She  had  always  male  favourites; 
but  whether  she  ever  violated  the  rules  of  chas- 
tity was,  in  her  own  time,  reckoned  problematical^ 
and  all  circumstances  considered,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that,  according  to  her  own  boast,  she 
"  lived  and  died  a  maiden  queen."     The  laxity 
of  her  morals  in  many  material  points  has  been 
noticed  in  the  transactions  of  her  reign ;  and  it 
is  impossible,  upon  any  principles  of  justice  or 
humanity,  to  vindicate  her  conduct  towards  the 
queen  of  Scots.     Upon  the  whok,   she  was 
great  as  a  sovereign,  but  neither  amiable  nor 
estimable  as  a  woman.     Humis  HuU  of  Eng^- 
AiW.— A. 

ELIZABETH  pETRavNA,  empress  of  Rus- 
sia, second  daughter  of  the  czar  Peter  the  Great, 
was  born  in  1 709.  She  was  early  admired  for 
her  personal  charms,  and  for  the  affability  and 
sweetness  of  her  temper.  These  qualities,  to- 
gether with  her  high  rank,  caused  many  pro- 
posals of  marriage  to  be  made  her,  none  of  which, 
bowever,  took  effect.    During  the  several  rcvo- 
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llitibns  in  the  Russian  government,  she  con- 
ducted herself  with  such  prudence  as  to  give  no 
occasion  for  any  charge  against  herj  yet  she 
felt  the  injustice  by  which  she  was  excluded 
from  the  throne  in  violation  of  the  testamentary 
disposition  of  her  father.  She  was  indolent  and 
extremely  voluptuous,  and  would  probably  have 
contented  herself  with  the  pleasures  of  a  private 
life,  rather  than  have  struggled  for  an  empire, 
had  not  some  of  her  partisans  and  dependents 
strongly  urged  her  to  avail  herself  of  the  infancy 
of  Ivan,  who  had  been  declared  emperor  in 
1 740,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Elizabeth 
of  Mecklenburg,  and  her  husband,  Antony 
prince  of  Brunswick.  Her  surgeon  and  favour- 
ite Lestof  was  the  principal  instrument  in  fixing 
her  resolution,  which  wavered  after  she  had 
proceeded  some  length  in  forming  a  conspiracy. 
As  she  was  surrounded  with  spies,  he  conveyed 
to  her  a  picture,  representing  her  on  one  side  as 
seated  upon  the  imperial  throne,  on  the  other  as 
beheaded  on  a  scaffold,  and  her  confidents 
broken  on  the  wheel.  This  contrast  decided  her ; 
and  at  the  head  of  eight  grenadiers  she  proceeded 
on  the  night  of  December  5-6,  1741,  to  the 
quarters  of  the  Preobrashenki  regiment  of  guards, 
which  immediately  declared  in  her  favour. 
The  guards  accompanied  her  to  the  palace, 
where  she  arrested  the  regent  prince  and  prin- 
cess, and  the  counts  Osterman  and  Munich. 
She  entered  the  chamber  of  young  Ivan,  kissed 
him,  and  committed  him  to  trusty  persons,  who 
were  ordered  to  treat  him  witn  the  greatest 
tenderness.  By  six  in  the  morning  Elizabeth 
was  universaUy  acknowledged  empress,  and  a 
revolution,  was  completed  which  had  not  cost  a 
single  drop  of  blood.  She  displayed  the  natural 
humanity  of  het  temper  by  a  vow  which  she 
made  on  her  accessfon  never  to  inflict  a  capital 
punishment  for  any  crime  whatsoever ;  but  by 
this  she  did. more  nonour  to  her  intentions  than 
to  her  judgment }  for,  as  it  was  impossible  that 
in  so  vast  an  empire,  and  such  a  depravation  of 
morals,  great  crimes  should  not  often  be  perpe- 
trated, her  resolution  only  Substituted  perpetual 
imprisonment  in  dungeons,  exile  in  the  remotest 
deserts,  and  the  knoot  with  all  its  horrors,  to 
immediate  death,  often  a  much  more  merciful 
doom.*  Her  humanity  did  not  prevent  the 
shocking  scene  of  the  countesses  Bestuchef  and 
Lapookin  knooted  and  deprived  of  their  tongues 
in  the  great  square  of  Pete^sburgh.  Yet  the 
example  of  a  possibility  of  abolishing  capital 
puT^ishments  might  be,  upon  the  whole,  salutary; 
and,  no  doubt,  prepared  the  way  for  the  mild 
administration  of  Catharine  II.  and  the  improved 
code  of  some  European  potentates.      Elizabeth 


likewise  resolved  to  pass  her  days  in  celibacy ; 
and  the  year  after  her  accession  she  nominated 
her  nephew  Charles  Peter  Ulric  (afterwards 
Peter  III.)  successor  to  the  throne.  She  was, 
however,  far  from  renouncing  the  pleasures  of 
love,  and  she  openly  indulged  in  that  succession 
of  personal  favourites  which  seems  to  have  be- 
come part  of  the. regular  establishment  of  the 
Russian  empresses.  Some  of  these  had  a  great 
influence  in  the  politics  of  her  reign,  and  arrived 
at  high. rank  and  opulence.  It  is  asserted  that 
she  had  eight  natural  children,  none  of  whom 
were  acknowledged,  but  passed  for  the  progeny 
of  an  Italian  woman,  her  confidante.  With 
this  dissoluteness  of  morals  she  joined  a  warm 
and  scrupulous  devotion,  confessing  her  failings 
with  great  contrition  at  the  stated  periods,  and 
practising  with  punctilious  exactness  all  the 
ceremonies  and  injunctions  of  her  church.— 
Aware  of  the  rapidity  with  which  revolutions 
are  effected  in  Russia,  she  was  always  very 
suspicious  of  her  intended  successor,  wliom  she 
surrounded  with  spies,  and  debarred  from  any 
participation  in  the  government.  To  this  un- 
worthy jealousy  is  to  be  attributed  the  mean  and 
narrow  education  which  tliat  prince  received, 
and  which  was  the  eventual  cause  of  his  ruin. 
Her  indolence  and  sensuality  rendered  her  reign 
actually  that  of  her  favourites  and  ministers. 
Russia,  in  1756,  joined  Austria  and  France  in 
the  league  against  the  king  of  Prussia ;  and  it 
was  particularly  by  the  Russian  troops  that  he 
was.  so  hard  pressed  as  to  be  upon  the  brink  of 
destruction,  when  afi^airs  were  suddenly  changed  * 
by  the  death  of  Elizabeth  on  December  25, 
1 761,  O.S»  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  her  age. 
In  her  last  illness  she  ordered  the  release  of  a 
great  number  of  persons  confined  for  debt  and 
smuggling,  and  a  d'uninution  of  the  duties  upon 
salt  to  a  great  amount ; — an  easy  mode  of  ac- 
quiring posthumous  popularity  !  Coxe's  Trav, 
in  Russia,  Mim,  de  Ducks.  Mod.  Univers* 
Hist.— A. 

ELL  WOOD,    THOMAS,    an    early    writer 
among  the  people  called  Quakers,  was  bom  at 
the  village  of  Crowell,  near  Thame  in  Oxford- 
shire, in  the  year  1 639,  and  educated  for  some 
time  at  the  free  school  in  that  town.  His  father 
however,  finding  it  difficult  to  support  the  ex- 
pences  to  which  his  manner  of  living  subjected 
him,  and  the  'maintenance  of  an  elder  son  at 
Oxford,  as  a  fellow-commoner,  removed  this 
his  younger  son  from  school,  when  he  had  made 
a  good  progress  in  the  Latin  language,  and  was. 
entered   into   the    Greek j    by  which  removal. 
young  Ellwood  soon  lost  the  little  learning  he, 
nad  obtained.    Waltef,  the  father  of  our  Ell« 
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wood,  was  acquainted  with  Isaac  Penington,  a 
considerable  person  among  the  people  called 
Quakers ;  who,  about  the  time  of  young  Ell- 
wood's  attaining  his  twenty-first  year,  resided 
at  Chalfont^  Bucks ;  and  W.  E.  sometimes 
went  from  Crowell  to  Chalfont  to  visit  him  and 
his  family.  At  one  of  these  visits  the  guests 
were  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  which  was  to 
be  held  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  at  this 
meeting  young  Ellwood  received  indelible  im- 
pressions in  favour  of  the  way  of  the  friends, 
very  much  by  means  of  the  preaching  of  Edward 
Burrough.  This  made  him  seek  another  op- 
portunity of  attending  a  meeting,  in  which  tne 
impressions  he  had  received  before  were  con- 
firmed, and  he  gradually  became  conformed  to 
the  faith  and  practices  of  the  friends.  But  this 
alteration  occasioned  great  offence  to  his  father, 
particularly  when  young  Ellwood  appeared  be- 
fore him  covered;  or  used  the  term  thou  or  thee. 
On  these  occasions  the  anger  of  the  father  was 
vented  not  only  in  reproaches  but  in  blows,  and 
the  son  passed  great  part  of  the  winter  ensuing 
his  conversion,  a  sort  of  prisoner  in  his  cham- 
ber ;  the  parent  not  being  able  to  bear  the  mor- 
tification, to  which  the  change  in  the  manners 
of  the  son  subjected  him.  At  length  Ellwood 
was  freed  from  this  domestic  persecution  by  an 
invitation  to  visit  at  Isaac  Penington's,  where  he 
stayed  some  time,  and  on  his  return  home  passed 
many  of  his  hours  in  the  kitchen,  to  avoid  of- 
fending his  father  with  his  hat.  In  1660  he 
published  his  first  piece,  entitled  **  An' Alarm 
to  the  Priests,  or  a  Message  from  Heaven  to 
warn  them  •,'*  and  the  same  year  he  was  im- 
prisoned at  Oxford  on  the  following  account: 
Being  zealous  for  the  profession  he  had  assumed, 
he  had  written  to  a  preacher  among  the  friends, 
inviting  him  to  come  and  hold  a  meeting  in  the 
village.  This  letter  happening  to  be  intercepted, 
and  the  nation  being  then  in  alarm  on  account 
of  the  fifth-monarchy  men,  young  EllWood  was 
arrested ;  and  the  preacher  to  whom  his  letter 
was  addressed  having  been  also  imprisoned  (as 
were  many  of  the  societv  of  friends  on  that 
occasion),  it  heightened  the  suspicion  that  the 
meeting  which  he  had  proposed  was  of  a  politi- 
cal nature.  His  confinement  was  not  rigorous, 
nor  of  long  duration.  He  was,  not  long  after, 
taken  up  at  a  meeting  at  Isaac  Penington's,  and 
efaniined  by  a  magistrate,  who  behaved  favour- 
ably and  did  not  commit  him. 

Ellwood  now  began  to  lament  the  loss  of  his 
learning,  and  applied  himself  sedulously  to  re- 

f;ain  it ;  and  by  the  means  of  his  steady  friend 
saac  Penington,  he  procured  the  employment 
of  reader  to  tlie  poet  Milton.  This  employment 


seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  reading  of 
Latin  books.  He  says  that  Milton  taught  him 
to  read  in  the  foreign  manner,  and,  by  his  de- 
scription of  the  pronunciation,  it  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  the  Italians.  Milton  could: 
tell  by  Ellwood's  manner  of  reading  when  he 
did  not  understand  his  author,  and  would  in 
such  cases  stop  him,  and  explain  difficult  pas- 
sages. Ellwood  soon,  perceived  the  benefit  of 
so  able  an  instructor ;  but  London  not  agreeing 
with  his  healthy  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  stu- 
dies, after  having  pursued  them  not  two  montlis. 
In  the  memorable  year  1665,  Ellwood  procured 
a.lodging  for  his  master  Milton  at  Chalfont ; 
and  was  the  occasion  of  his  writing  Paradise 
Regained,  by  the  following  observation  on  his 
masrer-piece.  Milton  had  entrusted  EUwood 
with  the  manuscript  of  his  Paradise  Lost ;  and 
when  Ellwood  returned  it,  and  had  given  his 
opinion  on  it,  he  added,  ^*  Thou  hast  said  much 
here  of  Paradise  lost,  but  what  hast  thou  to  say 
of  Paradise  found  ?"  Milton  mused,  and  turned 
the  discourse  to  another  subject ;  but  on  a  sub- 
sequent visit  from  Ellwood  in  London,  he  shew- 
ed him  the  Paradise  Regained,  saying,  "  This 
is  owing  to  you ;  for  you.  put  it  into  my  head, 
by  the  question  you  put  to  me  at  Chalfont ; 
which  before  I  had  not  thought  of."  In  1662 
Ellwood  was  imprisoned  a  second  time.  He 
was  apprehended  at  a  meeting  in  London,  and 
with  many  more  of  the  friends  confined  in 
Bridewell.  At  the  sessions  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance was  tendered,  and  for  refusing  to  swear 
he  was  sent  to  Newgate.  This  prison  being 
crowded,  and  one  prisoner  having  died,  those 
who  came  from  Bridewell  were  sent  back  thither, 
without  any  guard  or  keeper.  They  remained 
there  also,  without  any  care  to  prevent  their 
escape,  until  the  next  sessions,  when  they  were 
called  to  the  bar  and  discharged. 

Ellwood  next  became  tutor  to  Isaac  Pening- 
ton's children,  in  which  employment  he  conti- 
nued until  the  year  Kjdp.  During  his  residence 
in  this  family,  both  he  and  his  patron  were  taken 
up  at  Amersham,  whilst  attending  the  corpse 
ot  a  deceased  friend  to  the  quakers'  burial- 
ground  at  that  town,  and  committed  to  Ayles- 
bury gaol.  At  the  assizes  the  judge  referred 
the  case  of  these  and  some  other,  prisoners  on 
the  same  account  to  the  magistrates  who  had 
committed  them.  By  these  they  were  fined 
six  shillings  and  eight  pence  each,  and,  on  re- 
fusing to  pay,  were  committed  for  one  month 
longer.  Shortly  after  he  was  again  taken  out 
of  a  meeting,  and  imprisoned  near  a  quarter  of  a 
year  at  the  house  of  correction  at  Wycomb.  In 
1669  he  married^  with  his  father's  consent^  who 
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voluntarily  offered  to  provide  for  him ;  but  on 
hearing  that  the  marriage  was  not  according  to 
the  liturgy,  but  in  the  manner  of  the  friends,  he 
disengaged  himself  from  his  promise.  After 
his  marriage  he  resided  at  Hungerhill,  near 
Amersham,  Bucks,  and  his  principal  employ 
seems  to  have  been  attending  to  the  affairs  of 
the  rising  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  had 
become  a  zealous  member.  The  year  following 
his  marriage,  was  passed  the  law  commonlv 
known  by  the  title  of  The  Conventicle  Act ;  whicn 
putting  it  into  the  power  of  iH*disposed  persons 
to  get  money  by  informing  against  such  of  their 
peaceable  neighbours  as  frequented  the  meetings 
of  dissenters,  soon  let  loose  numbers  of  needy 
wretches  to  prey  on  their  property ;  of  which 
molestation  the  Quakers  had  an  ample  share. 
But  Ellwood,  by  his  vigilance,  checked  the  trade 
of  informing  in  Buckingham,  by  first  proving 
an  alibi  in  the  case  of  a  friend  who  had  been 
sworn  to  be  at  a  certain  meeting  in  that, county, 
and  then  indicting  and  convicting  the  informers 
of  perjury  j  one  of  whom  fled  the  county,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  other  was  averted  by  the 
clemency  of  Ellwood ;  who  asserts  that  the  man 
thereon  ^from  a  suspicious,  if  not  notorious 
character)  became  diligent  and  industrious. 

About  the  year  1674  Ellwood  was  engaged 
in  a  dispute  on  behalf  of  the  Quakers  with  the 
Baptists ;  .which  was  carried  on  both  by  word 
and  writing ;  and  not  long  after,  a  book  being 

Eublished,  entitled  A  rriendly  Conference 
etwcen  a  Minister  and  a  Parishioner  of  his 
inclining  to  Quakerism,  Ellwood,  who  perceived 
its  tendency  to  be  injurious  to  die  cause  which 
he  espoused,  replied  to  it  in  the  year  1676,  in 
a  treatise,  entitled  *•  Truth  prevailing,  and  de- 
tecting Error."  One  of  the  chapters  of  this 
reply,  relating  to  tithes,  produced  a  distinct 
animadversion,  anonymous,  as  was  also  the 
Conference,  called  The  Right  of.  Tithes  asserted 
and  proved;  and  in  1678  Ellwood  published 
a  reply  to  this,  and  so  much  of  another  nameless 
book,  called  A  Vindication  of  the  Friendly 
Conference,  as  related  to  tithes,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Foundation  of  Tithes  shaken." 
This  is  a  pretty  large  piece  of  controversy,  and 
is  not  without  a  considerable  seasoning  of  that 
wit,  for  which  some  of  the  writings  of  iLllwood 
are  remarkable.  In  1682  the  troubles  on  ac- 
count of  the  conventicle  act  continuing,  or  hav- ' 
ing  been  renewed,  Ellwood  published  a  small 
tract,  entitled  "  A  Caution  to  Constables  and 
other  inferior  Officers  concerned  in  the  Exe- 
cution of  the  Conventicle  Act ;  with  some  Ob- 
servations thereon  humbly  oflfered  by  Way  of 
Advice  to  such  wcU-mcaning  and  moderate 

VOL.  III. 


Justices  of  the  Peace  as  would  not  willingly 
ruin  their  peaceable  Neighbours.'*  For  tlie 
publishing  of  this  book  Ellwood  was  summoned 
to  appear  on  a  certain  day  before  two  magis- 
trates, and  was  informed  that  they  were  directed 
to  commit  him  to  prison  until  the  next  assizes. 
Ellwood  anticipated  the  day  of  summons,  on 
account  of  an  express  he  had  received  from  the 
wife  of  William  renn,  who,  her  husband  being 
absent  in  America,  lay  dangerously  ill  at  a 
house  of  theirs  in  Sussex.  The  two  magis- 
trates, who  were  acquainted  with  Juliana  Penn, 
and  respected  her,  were  unwilling  she  should 
lose  the  satisfaction  of  EUwood's  company  (who, 
previous  to  her  marriage,  had  had  some  care  of 
her  estates  in  Sussex),  and  therefore  proposed 
to  him  the  giving  of  bail  for  his  appearance  at 
the  next  assizes.  Many  of  the  early  friends 
thought  the  giving  of  bail  carried  a  reflection  on 
their  innocence ;  and  Ellwood,  acting  in  con- 
formity with  this  opinion,  declined  to  enter  into 
a  recognizance,  and  refused  to  give  any  other 
security  than  his  word  or  promise  as  a  christian. 
The  magistrates  were  friendly,  and  accepted  his 
engagement  in  the  following  words :  "  I  do 
promise  you,  that  when  I  shall  have  received  a 
fresh  command  to  appear  before  you,  I  will  (if 
the  Lord  permit  me  life,  health,  and  liberty) 
appear  when  and  where  you  shall  appoint.'*' 
Ellwood  pixrsued  his  journey  to  Sussex,  but 
heard  no  more  from  the  justices. 

It  is  not  necessary,  nor  would  it  now  be  in- 
teresting, to  mention  all  the  publications  in 
which  Ellwood  was  engaged.  George  Fox  dying 
in  1690,  left  behind  him  a  Voluminous  journal 
of  the  events  of  his  life.  This  Ellwood  tran- 
scribed, and  fitted  for  the  press.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1694.  It  has  a  long  preface,  written 
by  William  Penn,  which  has  been  several  times 
separately  printed  under  the  title  of  The  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  People  called  Quakers. 
It  is  generally  known  that  George  Kei3i,  the 
friend  of  Robert  Barclay,  who  had  long  been  in 
profession  with  the  Quakers,  at  length  difiered 
with  them  on  some  pomts,  entered  into  contib- 
vcrsy,  and,  neither  prevailing  nor  being  liimsclf 
convinced,  quitted  their  communion,  or  was 
disowned  by  them.  With  him  Ellwood  entered 
the  lists  of*^  written  dispute.  It  seemS  to  have 
lasted  about  two  years;  when  the  controversy 
was  taken  up  by  the  author  of  ITic  Snake  in  the 
Grass,  who  also  wrote  some  animadversions  on 
one  of  EUwood's  books  a^inst  Keith,  with  the 
nameless  title  of  Satan  disrobed  from  his  Dis- 
guise of  Light. 

In  1705  he  published  the  firit  part  of  "  Sacred 
History,  or  the  Historical  Part  of  the  Holy 
4  » 
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Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  &c.  V*  and  in 
the  year  1709,  "  Sacred  History,  &c«  of  the 
New  Testament."  This  work  hath  been  well 
received,  and  will  probably  be  considered  as  his 
principal. production.  Thomas  EUwood  was 
certainly  a  man  of  abilities,  possessed  much  of 
what  has  been  termed  mother-wit,  and  was  not 
wichout  a  share  of  learning.  His  reading  in 
ecclesiastical  history  appears  considerable  trom 
his  book  on  tithes;,  but  Fox's  Martyrology 
probably  was  at  that  time  the  sdurce  of  much  of 
the  knowledge  which  English  Protestants jpos- 
sessed.  With,  however,  many  real  qualifica- 
tions to  instruct  and  entertain  the  public,  he 
seems  to  have  thought  himself  in  possession  of 
one  more,  for  which  he  will  not  obtain  so  gene- 
ral a  credit.— He  attempted  verse ;  and  besides 
many  lesser  compositions,  in  which  piety  is 
always  more  conspicuous  than  poef;ry,  he  pub- 
lished, in  17 12,  a  book  called  "  Davideis,  the 
Life  of  David,  King  of  Israel,**  a  sacred  poem, 
in  five  books.  He  also  once  wrote  a  controver- 
sial bookv  in  rhyme^  in  answer  to  a  rhyming 
adversary  named  Rogers.  Accordingly  the  title 
wafr  "  Rogeromastix."  He  died  of  the  palsy, 
the  1st  day  of  March,  1713,  aged  about  seventy- 
four. — From  private  communicatioru 

ELLYS,  Anthony,  a  learned  prelate  of  the 
church  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  born  in  the  year  16931  hut  at  what  place 
we  are  not  informed.  After  passing  through 
the  us.ual  course  of  a  grammar-school  education, 
be  was  entered  at  Clare-hall,  in  the  university 
of  Csmibridge,  where  he  took  hb  degree  of  B.  A. 
in  1 7 12,  and  that  of  M.A.  in  1716.  Having 
been  admitted  into  orders,  he  was  in  the  year 
1724  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Olavc, 
Jkwry,  in  the  city  of  London,  and  to  the  rectory 
of  Sl  Martin,  Ironmonger-lane,  which  is  united 
to  the  former  benefice  ^  and  in  the  following 
year  was  promoted  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Gloucester.    Besides  these 

Seferments,  he  was  afterwards  ^car  of  Great 
,  arlow  in  Buckinghamshire.  In  the  year  1798, 
when  king  George  II.  paid  a  visit  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Ellys  was  one  of  the 
persons  who  were  created  doctors  of  divinity  on 
that  occasion.  In  the  year  1 736  he  commenced 
author,  by  pubUshing  a  treatise  in  opposition  to 
the  attempt  which  was  then  made  by  the  pro- 
t^stant  dissenters  to.  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  test 
and  corporation  ac^j  entitled  <<  A  Plea  for  the 
Sacramental  Test,  as  a  just  Security  to  the 
Church  establishedj  &c.''  4tp.  which  was  after- 
wards reprinted  among  his  posthumous  pieces. 
This  treatise  is  an  citrate  anjd  learned  per- 
f^tmancCf  and  dn^scrv^s  t^  be  classed  among  the 


ablest  which  appeared  on  that  side  of  the  ques-^ 
tion.  Dr.  EUys's  next  publication,  of  any  im- 
portance, was  entitled  '*  Remarks  on  an  Essay 
concerning  Miracles,  published  by  David  Hume, 
Esq."  4to.  1752  \  which  is  a  sensible  and  candid 
work,  but,  from  its  being  published  anonymoufly, 
and  at  a  time  when  other  admirable  treatises  on 
the  same  subject  particularly  interested  the 
public  attention,  was  less  noticed  than  its  merits 
deserved.  In  the  year  last  n^entioned  Dr. 
Ellys  .was  promoted  tp  the  see  of  St.  David's, 
which  advancen^ent  he  owed  to  the  reputation 
of  having  been  employed  for  many  years  in 
preparing  for  the  press  a  gr^nd  work,  the  design 
of  which  should  be  to  illustrate,  confirm,  and 
vindicate  the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  and 
the  reformation  from  popery  as  founded  upon 
those  principles.  Why  this  work  did  not  make 
its  appearance  during  the  bishop's  life-time,  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  After  hxa 
promotion  to  St.  David's,  Dr.  Ellys  continued 
to  hold  his  prebend  of  Gloucester,  and  his  city 
preferment  in,  commendam.  The  late  Dr.  Kip- 
pis  has  stated,  in  his  edition  of  the  Biographia 
Britannica>  that  he  well  remembered  how  regu- 
larly the  good  bishop  went  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  the  winter  season  to  preach  to  his  pa-«^ 
ri^ioners.  He  died  at  Gloucester  in  1761, 
aged  sixty-eight  years,  and  is  charactierised  by 
the  editors  of  his  posthumous  works  as  "  not 
only  eminent  for  his  fine  parts,  extensive  know- 
ledge, and  sound  judgment,"  but  for  **  a  heart 
so  overflowing  with  benevolence  and  candour^ 
as  never  even  to  conceive  terms  of  acrimony 
towards  the  opinions  or  persons  of  those  who 
differed  from  him ; — and  he  always  thought  a 
person,  though  on  the  right  side  of  a  question, 
with  principles  of  persecution,  to  be  a  worse 
man  than  he  that  was  on  the  wrong.''  Beside^, 
the  articles  already  mentioned.  Dr.  Ellys  pub* 
lished  some  single  sermons,  preached  on  public 
occasions :  on&  before  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  30th  of  January,  1749;  another  before 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  30th  of  January^ 
1754  J  another  before  the  same  house  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1758,  being  the  anniversary  of 
king  Charles  II.'s  restoration  ;  and  a  discourse 
before  the  Society  for  propagating  the  gospel 
in  foreign  parts,  in  1759.  After  hi«  death,  in 
1763,  was  published  the  first  part  of  the  great 
work  which  had  b^en  theprincipal  ol^ect  of  the 
bishop's  life,  entitled  ^'  Tracts  on  the  Liberty,, 
spiritual  4nd  temporal,  oi  Protestants  in  EngUind^ 
&c."  4to.  The  second,  part  appeared  in  1765, 
entitled  "  Tracts  on  d»e  Liberty,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  of  Subjects  in  England,"  4to.  The 
desiga  of  the  fbroier  is  partly  to  vindicate  the 
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crtaMishmcnt  <rf  the  church  of  England  against 
the  objections  of  the  protcstant  dissenters ;  but 
principally  to  examine  and  confate  the  tenets  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  In  the  lattef  respect  it 
furnishes  much  important  information  and  rea- 
soning on  the  questions  in  debate  between  the 
Roman*catholic$  and  the  church  of  tngland. 
The  second  part  is  chiefly  employed  in  discus- 
sions relating  to  civil  liberty,  in  which  the  au- 
thor vindicates  the  principles  of  moderate  whig- 
gism,  and  has  collected  a  large  fund  of  historical, 
constitutional,  and  legal  knowledge.  Bicg.  Bri- 
tan. — M. 

EL-MACIN,  George,  an  Egyptian  of  Sy- 
rian descent,  was  the  son  of  a  secretary  to  tne 
council  of  war  under  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  and  . 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  same  post  in  1238. 
He  is  known  as  theauthor  of  a  chronicle  of  the 
Mahometan  caliphs,  written  in  Arabic,  which 
commences  with  Mahomet,  and  goes  down  to 
the  reign  of  Mostader-Billah,  who  died  in  the 
year  of  the  hejira  512,  A.D.  1118.  From  the 
manner  in  which  this  histdrian  mentions  the 
Christians,  it  is  concluded  that  he  was  of  their 
religion.  His  work  was  printed  in  Arabic, 
with  a  Latin  version  by  Erpenius,  at  Leydcn, 
in  1625,  w^der  the  title  of  "  Historb  Sara- 
cenica/*     Bnyie,     Moreri. — A. 

ELPHINSTON,  William,  an  eminent 
Scotch  prelate  and  statesman  in  the  fifteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Glasgow  about  the  year  1431.  He 
was  educated  in  the  university  of  that  place, 
where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
proficiency  in  the  learning  of  the  times.  After- 
wards he  went  to  France  to  study  civil  and. 
canoii  iaw  in  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he 
became  a  professor  of  that  faculty,  and  continued 
to  deliver  lectures  with  considerable  reputation 
and  popularity  for  the  space  of  six  years.  He 
then  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he 
entered  into  orders,  and  was  at  first  promoted 
to  be  official  of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  official 
of  St.  Andrew's.  He  was  also  admitted  a 
member  of  the  king's  council.  Soon  after  this, 
a  misunderstanding  having  taken  place  between 
James  III.  king  of  Scotland,  and  Lewis  XI. 
king  of  France,  which  threatened  to  dissolve  the 
close  amity  that  had  long  subsisted  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  he  was  nominated  joint  com- 
missioner with  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  the 
eati  of  Buchan,  who  repaired  to  the  court  of 
France,  and  succeeded  in  terminating  the  dif- 
ferences which  had  occasioned  their  appoint- 
ment. •  For  the  prudence  and  eloquence  which 
Elphtnston  displayc'd  on  this  occasion,  he  was, 
on  bis  return  home,  promoted  to  the  bishopric 


of  Ross;  whence,  afcout  the  year  1484,  he  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Aberdeen,  and  at  the 
S2lme  time  made  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  In 
that  high  office  he  conducted  himself  with  so 
much  equity  and  moderation,  that  he  gained 
universal  reverence  and  esteem.  But  when  the 
troubles  which  took  place  between  James  and 
his  discontented  nobility  had  involved  the  king- 
dom in  a  civil  war,  he  appears  to  have  taken  his 
leave  of  all  public  affairs,  and  to  have  retired  to 
his  bishopric.  On  the  accession  of  James  IV. 
however,  his  talents  as  a  statesman  were  again  , 
called  into  eidercise,  and  he  was  appointed  em- 
bassador to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  to  endea- 
vour to  bring  about  a  marriage-treaty  between 
his  daughter  and  the  king  of  Scotland  j  but  he 
found  that  the  princess  was  already  promised 
elsewhere,  and  returned  home,  not  without  ren- 
dering beneficial  service  to  his  country  by  the 
negociations  which  he  carried  on  for  terminating 
an  enmity  of  long  standing  between  the  Dutch 
and  Scotch.  The  able  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  that  business  procured  him  such  fa- 
vour with  the  king,  that  no  matters  of  moment 
respecting  either  internal  or  foreign  policy  were 
transacted  without  his  advice  and  concurrence. 
Bishop  Elphinston  also  shewed  himself  as  great 
a  patron  of  learning,  as  he  was  eminent  in  the 
management  of  state  affairs.  By  his  influence^ 
most  probablv,  was  the  bull  obtained  from  the 
pope  tor  estaolishing  a  university  at  Aberdeen, 
with  as  ample  privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  any 
of  the  most  favoured  seats  of  learning ;  and  to 
his  personal  exertions  and  superintendence  was 
it  chiefly  owing  that  the  building  of  King's 
college  was  undertaken  and  completed.  To 
that  foundation  he  proved  himself  a  munificent 
benefactor  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
at  his  death,  when  he  bequeathed  large  sums  of 
money  for  its  support.  He  died  in  15 141  about 
eighty-three  years  of  age,  when  he  had  mucli 
constitutional  vigour  left,  and  was  i^  the  full 
possession  of  his  faculties,  but  was  heart-broken 
Dv  the  losses  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden-field. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  history  of,  his  native 
country,  of  which  the  best  If  not  the  onlv  entire 
copy  is  among  sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  mSS.  in 
the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  SpotswootTs 
HisU  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  b.  iu  Nicholson's 
J£.nglish^  Scotch^  and  Irish  Historical  Libraries^ 

pt.  a.—M. 

ELSHElMfiR,  Adam,  a  painter  of  great 
merit,  was  bom  in  1574  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Mein.  A  decided  inclination  for  tlie  pencil 
caused  him  to  be  placed  for  instruction  under 
Philip  Uffenbach,  who  was  soon  surpassed  by 
his  scholar.    A  laudable  ambition  to  excel  in- ' 
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spired  Elsheimcr  with  the  resolution  of  com- 
pletine  his  stadies  in  Italy.  Attentive  to  nothing 
but  his  improvement,  he  avoided  society,  and 
employed  himself  assiduously  in  copying  the 
various  objects  of  art  and  nature  presented  by 
that  country,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  a 
happy  memory,  which  enabled  him  to  copy  with 
great  exactness  in  the  morning  what  he  had 
viewed  the  preceding  evening.  He  formed  to 
himself  a  peculiar  style  of  painting,  consisting 
of  landscapes,  with  historical  figures  in  small, 
which  he  finished  with  exquisite  neatness.  The 
diminutive  size  of  his  pictures  did  not  prevent  a 
grand  taste  in  his  designs,  and  no  one  better 
understood  the  management  of  lights  and  sha- 
dows, and  all  the  magic  of  colouring-  His 
drawing  is  correct,  his  touch  light  and  fine,  and 
his  pieces  will  bear  the  minutest  examination. 
He  purchased  these  excellences  by  the  renun- 
ciation of  fortune;  for  he  worked  so  sjowly,  that 
though  in  his  life-time  his  pictures  bore  an  ex- 
traordinary price,  he  was  unable  to  live  by  his 
profession.  He  resided  in  Italy,  where  he  mar- 
ried, and  had  a  large  family.  He  was  received 
into  the  academy  ofSt.  Luke,  and  was  patronised 
by  the  pope  ;  yet  he  became  overwhelmed  with 
debt,  and  was  thrown  into  prison.  His  friends 
soon  released  him  from  his  confinement  j  but 
the  disgrace  so  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  that  he 
soon  after  died  at  Rome,  in  1620,  at  the  age  of 
forty- fix.  He  left  several  capital  performances, 
which  are  highly  valued.  His  master-piece  is 
reckoned  a  flight  into  Egypt,  of  which  there  is 
a  print  by  his  friend  and  bnenefactor  count  Goud. 
Several  others  of  his  works  have  been  engraved. 
It  is.  said  to  have  been  from  the  study  of  his 
manner  that  David  Teniers  and  Bamboccio  ac- 
quired their  excellence.  D'ArgenviUe  Vies  des 
Peintres.     Pilhington' s  Diet.— A. 

ELSNER,  James,  doctor  of  theology,  a 
counsellor  of  the  consistory  to  his  Prussian 
majesty,  first  preacher  in  the  reformed  parochial 
church  of  Berlin,  and  director  of  the  philological 
class  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  was  born  in 
March,  1692,  at  Saalfeld  in  Prussia,  where  his 
father,  a  rich  citizen  originally  from  Bohemia, 
destined  him  for  trade,  and  therefore  treated 
him  with  great  severity  on  account  of  his  at- 
tachment to  letters,  when  he  had  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  provincial 
school,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Konigs- 
berg;  and  after  being  private  tutor  to  some 
young  noblemen,  he  oecame  co-rector  of  the 
reformed  school  in  that  city,  and  chaplain  in  the 
garrison  to  field-marshal  count  Alexander  von 
Dohm.  Two  years  after,  he  quitted  these  em- 
ploymenu  and  went  to  Utrecht  and  Leyden, 


where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  most 
eminent  literary  characters  of  these  two  cities. » 
In  the  year  17 19  he  published,  at  the  former, 
a  dissertation,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the 
words  of  the  law  were  delivered  to  the  Israelites 
on  Mount  Sinai  by  the  ministry  of  angels  ;  but 
he  caused  to  be  printed,  at  the  latter,  a  much 
more  important  work,  whkh  raised  him  to  the 
distinguished  rank  he  afterwards  held  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  particularly  among  the  - 
commentators  on  the  Bible.  7  his  work  was 
the  first  volume  of  his  "  Sacred  Observations 
on  tlie  New  Testament,"  comprehending  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  con- 
tains incontestable -proofs  of  great  erudition,  and 
of  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  profane  au- 
thors, which  he  employed  in  an  able  manner  to 
assist  him  in  explaining  the  sacred  text.  This 
work  was  attacked,  and  even  with  some  severity } 
but  Eisner  always  asserted  that  his  opponents 
had  misunderstood  his  meaning ;  and  he  pro- 
posed to  shew  it  in  a  new  edition,  which  he 
gave  reason  to  expect.  In  the  year  1720  he  left 
Holland,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  from 
his  Prussian  majesty  to  be  professor  of  theology 
and  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Lingen ;  but 
before  he  quitted  Utrecht  he  got  himself  admit- 
ted to  tlie  degree  of  doctor  ;  and  on  taking  pos- 
session oi  his  new  ofiice  delivered  an  excellent 
oration  on  the  zeal  proper  for  a  divine*  At  the 
same  time  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  church 
in  that  city ;  but  he  had  scarcely  remained  two 
years  in  this  situation,  when  he  was  made  first 
master  of  Joachim's  school  at  Berlin,  which  had 
fallen  into  great  disorder  under  the  preceding 
rector,  who  was  of  too  mild  a  disposition  to 
retain  that  authority  over  the  students  necessary 
to  command  obedience.  Eisner,  however,  re- 
stored the  proper  discipline  ;  and,  being  endow- 
ed by  nature  with  an  imposing  air  and  tone  of 
voice,  made  himself  be  feared  as  well  as  re- 
spected. On  the  28th  of  October,  1722,  he 
pronounced  an  inaugural  discourse  on  the  obli- 
gation of  uniting  piety  to  learning;  and  the 
month  after  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences.  During  his  rectorship 
he  wrote  several  dissertations  on  different  sub- 
jects ;  and  the  second  volume  of  his  ^^  Sacred 
Observations,"  containing  the  Epistles  and  the 
Revelations,  was  published  in  1728.  These 
occupations  did  not  prevent  him  from  appearing 
sometimes  in  the  pulpit,  and  his  discourses 
were  heard  with  great  approbation.  As  he  had 
a  strong  predilection  for  the  ministry,  he  resigned 
his  rectorship  in  1730,  and  accepted  the  place 
of  pastor  of  the  parochial  church  of  the  Cloister^ 
to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  the  congrega- 
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tion.  He  was  also  made  a  counsellor  of  the 
Consistory,  and  he  retained  the  inspection  of  the 
school  in  which  he  had  been  rector.  A  Greek 
archimandrite,  named  Athanasius  Dorostamos, 
who  was  collecting  money  for  the  christian 
slaves  in  Turkey,  having  come  to  Berlin,  an 
intimacy  took  place  between  him  and  Eisner; 
and  the  result  was  a  work,  printed  in  German, 
in  1737,  under  the  title  of  "  A  new  Description 
of  the  State  of  the  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey." 
Some  doubted  the  good  faith  of  the  guide  whom 
Eisner  had  followed ;  but  the  care  he  took  to 
compare  the  accounts  of  Dorostamos  with  those 
ofthe  most  respectable  authors,  rendered  the 
imposition,  if  there  was  any,  of  little  conse- 
quence. In  1742  Eisner  became  director  of 
the  class  of  the  bcUes-lettres  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy; and  when  the  society  was  renewed  in 
1 744,  he  retained  the  same  onice,  and  maintain- 
ed the  character  which  he  had  always  supported, 
both  by  attention  to  his  academical  duties  and 
by  the  learned  dissertations  with  which  he  en- 
riched the  memoirs  of  the  institution.  He  died 
of  a  violent  fever  on  the  8th  of  October,  1750. 
His  principal  works  are  :  "  Observationes  sacrae 
in Novi  Testament!  Libros,Tom.  i.  Libros  histori- 
cos  complcxus;"  Utrecht,  1720,  8vo. :  "  Tom.  ii. 
Epistolas  Apostolorum  &  Apocalypsin  cojn- 
plexus ;"  ibid.  1728, 8vo. :  '*  Dissertat.  in  Locum 
Actor  xiil.  48  5"  Lingeti,  1 7  2 1 ,  4to. :  "  Dissertat. 
in'Locum  vexatum  Deut.  xxix.  1 8  ;"  ibid.  172 1, 
4to.  Both  these  are  to  be  found  in  1  hesaurus 
Hollandicus.  ^*  Commentatio  in  illustre  Jacobi 
Oracuium,  Genes,  xlix.  10,  eminentissimum 
Veritatis  Christians  Propugnaculum,  nova  Ra- 
tione  communitum  :"  BeroL  1729,  folio :  "  New 
Description  of  the  State  ofthe  Greek  Christians 
in  Turkey,  with  Annotations ;"  ibid.  1737,  8vo. : 
•*  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians  ex-  • 
plained,  in  a  Series  of  Sermons,  with  Notes  and 
an  Introduction;"  ibid.  1741,  4to.:  ^^Schediasma 
criticum,  quo  Auctores  aliaque  Antiquitatis  Mo- 
numenta,  Inscriptiones  item  &  Numismata 
emendantur,  vindicantur  &  exponuntur,  ad 
Continuationem,  Tom.  vii;  Miscellaneorum 
Regime  Societat.  Scientiarum  Berolin ;"  ibid.  1 744, 
4to. :  "  Continuation  of  the  Newest  Description 
of  the  State  ofthe  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey;" 
ibid.  1747,  8vo.  Besides  these  works  he  wrote 
also  several  dissertations  on  different  subjects, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  EUges  des  . 
Academiciem  de  Berlin,  par  For fTiej.  Uirsching's 
Manual  of  eminent  Persons  who  died  in  the  JSigh^ 
teenth  Century, — J, 

ELSTOB,  William,  aii  English  divine  and 
antiquary^  was  bom  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


in  the  year  1673.  His  grammatical  education 
he  received  at  Eton,  whence  he  was  sent  to 
Catharine -hall,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge  ; 
but  the  air  of  that  country  not  agreeing  with 
him,  he  removed  to  Queen's  college,  Oxford. 
In  this  seminary  he  acquired  so  much  reputation 
by  the  diligence  with  which  he  applied  to  his 
studies,  that  he  viras  chosen  fellow  of  University 
college,  and  appointed  one  of  the  tutors  of  that 
institution.  In  the  year  1697  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  M.A.  In  the  year  1701  he 
translated  into  Latin  the  Saxon  Homily  of  Lu- 
pus, with  notes,  for  Dr.  Hickes.  About  the 
same  time  he  translated  into  English  sir  John 
Cheke's  Latin  version  of  Plutarch,  "  De  Super- 
stitione,"  which  translation  was  printed  at  the 
end  of  Strype's  Life  of  Cheke.  In  1702  Mr. 
Elstob  was  appointed  rector  of  the  united  pa- 
rishes of  St.  Swithin  and  St.  Mary  Bothaw,  in 
the  city  of  London ;  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  ecclesiastical  preferment  that  he 
ever  obtained.  In  the  following  year  he  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  "  Roger  Ascham*s  Latin 
Letters."  He  was  also  Oie  author  of  "  An 
Essay  on  the  great  Affinity  and  mutual  Agree- 
ment between  the  two  Professions  of  Law  and 
Divinity,"  which  was  printed  at  London,  with 
a  preface  writtenby  Dr.  Hickes.  In  the  year 
1704  Mr.  Elstob  published  two .  sermons^ 
preached  on  public  occasions:  one,  a  thanks- 
giving sermon  for  the  victory  at  Hockstet ;  the 
other,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  queen's  acces- 
sion. In  1709  he  published,  in  the  Saxon 
language,  with  a  Latin  translation,  ^*  The  Ho- 
mily on  St.  Gregory's  Day."  He  had  also 
compiled  an  Essay  on  the  History  and  Use  of 
the  Latin  tongue ;  collected  materials  for  a 
History  of  Newcastle,  &c. ;  the  MSS.  of  which 
are  now  lost :  and  he  had  projected  several 
literary  designs,  the  execution  of  which  was 
prevented  by  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1 7 14,  when  he  was  only  forty-one  years  of  age. 
The  most  considerable  of  his  designs  was  an 
edition  of  the  Saxon  laws,  with  great  additions^ 
and  a  new  L.atin  version  by  Somner,  together 
with  the  notes  of  various  learned  men ;  and  a 
prefatory  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  English  laws,  down  to  the  Conqueror,  and. 
to  Magna  Charta.  This  great  plan  was  com- 
pleted, in  1721,  by  Dr.  David  Wilkins,  who,  in 
his  preface,  speaks  in  very  handsome  terms  of 
Mr.  Elstob's  proficiency  in  Saxon  lore,  and  the 
loss  which  ttie  lovers  of  antiquarian  learning 
sustained  from  his  early  death.  He  intended 
also  a  translation,  with  notes,  of  Alfred's  Para- 
phrastic Version  of  Orosius ;  of  which  his 
transcript,  with  coUationSi  was  in  the  possession 
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of  the  late  Dr.  Pegge ;  ^nd  another  transcript 
by  Mr.  Ballard,  with  a  large  preface  on  the  use 
of  Anglo-Saxon  literatujrei  is  in  the  library  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  the  preface  to 
the  edition  of  Alfred's  version  or  Orosius^ 
which  has  been  since  published,  with  ah  English 
translation  by  the  flon.  Daines  Barrington,  that 
gentleman  informs  us  that  he  made  use  of  Mr. 
Elstob's  transcript,  and  that  he  has  adopted 
from  it  the  whimsical  title  c^  Hormesta.  Biog. 
Britan. — M. 

ELSTOB,  Elizabeth,  sister  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  attached  to  the  ^me  learned  pursuits^ 
was  born  at  Newcastle  in  1683.     The  rudi- 
ments of  her  education  she  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived from  her  mother,  of  whose  instructions 
she  was  deprived  by  her  death  when  Elizabeth 
•was  only  eight  years  of  a^.     Upon  that  event, 
her  guardians   endeavoured   to  discourage   as 
much  as  possible  her  application  to  literature, 
•consideritifg  it  to  be  an  improper  pursuit  for  her 
sex}  but  their  efforts  were  fruitiess>  and  she 
was  permitted^  to  indulge  to  her  favourite  pro- 
pensity.    During  her  brother's  continuance  at 
Oxfocd,  she  appears  to  have  resided  in  that  city, 
•where  Mr.  Rowe  Mores  describes  her  as  having 
been  the  indefsssa  comes  of  her  brother's  studies, 
and  jocularly  calls  her  a  female  student  of  the 
university.      Upon  her  brother's  removal, -to 
London,,  it  is  probable  that  she  accompanied 
liim  \  and  it  is  certain  that  she  assisted  him  in 
his  antiquarian  undertakings.      When  in   the 
;year  1709  Mr.  Elstob  publi^ed  the  Homilv  on 
St.  Gregory's  Day,  she  accompanied  it  witn  an 
English  translation,  and  a  preface,  in  which  she 
answers  the  objections  made  to  female  learning, 
bj  producing  the  example  of  the  celebrated 
Anna  Maria  Schurman>  whom   she  calls  the 
^lory  of  her  sex.     Her  next  publication  was  a 
•translation  of  *'  Madame  Scuder/s  Essay  on 
Glory."     She  likewise  assisted  her  brother  in 
an  edition  of  Gregory's  Pastoral,  which  was 
probably  intended  to  include  both  the  original 
and  the  Saxon  version ;  and  she  had  transcribed 
all  the  hynms  from  an  ancient  MS.  in  Salisbury 
cathedraL  By  the  encouragement  of  Dr.  Hickes, 
she  undertook  a  Saxon  HomiHarium,  with  an 
Engiish  translation,  notes^  and  various  readings. 
And  to  promote  that  design,  Mr.  Bowyer  print- 
ed for  her,  in  i^i'S*  "Some  Testimonies  of 
learned  Men,  in  favour  of  the  intended  Edition 
of  the  Saxon  Homilies,  concerning  the  Learn- 
ing of  the  Author  of  these  Hongjlies,  &c. ;" 
and  the  lord  treasurer  obtained  for  her  queen 
Anne's  bounty  towards  printing  that    work. 
But  the  queen's  death  soon  deprived  Mrs.  El- 
stob of  that  benefit  \  and  she  was  not  otherwise 


sttilicientry  patronised  so  as  to  he  able  to  com- 
plete her  design.  A  few  only  of  the  Homilies 
were  printed  at  Oxford  in  folio.  In  the  year 
17 15  she  published  a  **  Saxon  Grammar,"  the 
types  for  which  had  been  cut  at  the  expence  of 
lord  chief- justice  Parker,  afterwards  carl  of 
Macclesfield.  She  had  other  literary  designs  in 
view,  which  the  narrowness  of  her  circumstances 
and  the  want  of  the  necessary  encouragement 
prevented  her  from  prosecuting ;  and  after  her 
brother's  death  she  became  so  far  reduced,  that 
she  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Evesham  in  Wor- 
cestershire»  where  she,  with  difficulty,  obtained 
a  livelihood  by  keeping  a  small  school.  When 
she  was  in  this  situation,  Mr.  Ballard  and  some 
other  worthy  friends  endeavoured  to  procure 
for  her  some  annual  provision,  and,  by  a  rocom* 
mendation  of  her  to  queen  Caroline,  obtained 
for  her  a  pension  of  twenty  guineas  a-year.  On 
the  death  of  that  princess,  however,  she  was 
again  involved  in  difficulties,  and,  though  m\^ 
tress  of  eight  languages  besides  her  own,  was 
obliged  to  solicit  employment  as  a  preceptress  ' 
of  children.  It  was  her  good  fortune,  at  length, 
in  the  year  1 739,  to  be  received  in  this  capacity 
into  the  familv  of  the  duchess-dovrager  of  Port- 
land, where  sue  continued  till  her  death,  in  the 
year  1756.  According  to  Mr.  Mores,  she  was 
originally  possessed  of  a  genteel  fortune,  which 
was  gradually  wasted  in  consequence  of  her 
devoting  her  whole  attention  to  learnings  and 
becoming  a  stranger  to  management  and  econo- 
my*, and  he  adds,  that  upon  visiting  her  in  her 
sleeping-room  at  Bulstrode,  he  found  her  sur- 
rounded with  books  and  dirtiness.  If  her  friend 
Mr.  Ballard  had  lived  to  have  given  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  Memoirs  of  learned  British  Ladies, 
he  would  unquestionably  have  added  Mrs.  Elstob 
to  the  number.     Biog,  Britan* — ^M, 

ELSWICH,  John  Herman  de,  a  learned 
and  industrious  German  lutheran  divine,  was 
born  at  Rendsburg  in  Holstein,  in  the  year 
1684.  He  prosecuted  his  studies  successively 
at  Lubeck>  Rostock,  Leipsic,  Jena,  and  Wit- 
temberg  \  and  in  the  latter  university  took  his 
degree  of  M.A.  In  the  year  171 7  he  was  set- 
tled in  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  at  Stade,  at 
which  place  he  died  in  the  year  1721.  Though 
so  youn^  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  left  behind 
him  various  works,  which  reflect  credit  on  his 
literary  diligence ;  and  plans  of  others  which  he 
did  not  live  to  complete.  Among  the  former 
are,  an  edition  of  Peter  Simonius's  treatise 
"  De  Literis  Pereuntibus,"  with  notes  j  "  Epis- 
tolx  familiares  varii,  theologici  potissimum, 
Arguraentt}"  an  edition  of  I^unoy's  treatise 
<<De  Varia  Aristotelis  Fortuna  in  Schoia  Fa- 
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risicnsi,*^  to  which  he  added  *'  Sclftdlasma  dc 
varia  Aristotelis  in  Scholia  Protestantium  fof- 
tuna  ('*  ^  Commentatio  de  Reliquiis  Papatus 
Ecclesiae  Lutheranx  temere  afflictis ;''  ^'  Dis- 
sertationes  de  Melchisedecho  i"  **  Formulae 
Concordite  in  Danta  nqn  combnsta ;"  '<  Re- 
centiorum  in  Novum  Focdus'Critica ;"  "Fanati. 
corum  Palinodia '"  ^  Observationes  Philoloj^icse 
super  Witteri  Commentationem  in  Genesrni;'* 
and  '*  Vindicis  Diascepseos  Hunnianae.''  Ado^ 
rrri.— M. 

£LSYNGE»  Hbnrt,  a  person  eminent  for 
parliamentary  knowledge,  was  bom  at  Battersea 
in  1598.  His  father,  of  the  same  name,  was 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Henry  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster-school  and  Christ-church 
€QlIege»  Oxford,  and  afterwards  spent  seven 
years  in  foreign  traveL  He  was  highly  valued 
ibr  bis  accomplishments ;  and  by  the  interest, 
it  is  ssdd,  of  archbishop  Laud,  obtained  the  place 
of  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he 
filled  with  singular  ability  and  good  conduct. 
He  acquired  the  esteem  of  all  parties  in  times 
of  great  turbulence  and  faction,  and  kept  his 
post  under  the  long  parliament  till  December^ 
1648,  when  he  desired  permission  to  resign.  A 
dedine  of  health- was  the  pretext;  but  it  was 
understood  that  he  was  unwilling  to  take  any 

Eart  in  the  trial  of  the  king.  He  retired  to  his 
ouse  at  Hounflow,  and  there  died  in  1654. 
The  principal  work  of  Mr.  Elsynge  is  entitled 
^  The  ancient  Method  and  Manner  of  holding 
Pariiaments  in  England,"  printed  first  in  1663. 
It  is  a  small  piece,  but  valuable  from  its  matter 
and  method.  A.  Wood  supposes  that  it  was 
chiefly  transcribed  from  a  MS.  of  the  author's 
father  *,  but,  doubtless,  it  must  have  received 
;addittops  from  his  own  experience.  It  has  been 
several  times  reprinted:  the  last  edition,  in 
1708,  is  the  most  correct,  and  is  enriched  by  a 
large  addition  taken  from  the  author's  original 
M§.  in  the  British  Museum.  He  left  a  tract 
concerning  proceedings  in  parliament,  never 
^  published  ^  and  also  several  other  imperfect 
tracts  and  memorials*  ^*  A  Declaration  and 
Remonstrance  of  the  State  of  the  Kingdom, 
agreed  on  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled 
in  Parliament,"  1642,  is  attributed  to  him  by 
Wood ;  but,  as  it  is  a  public  paper,  his  share  in 
composing  it  could  be  only  official.  Biog.  Bri^ 
fan* — A. 

ELYIUS,  Petbh,  junior,  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  was 
born  at  Upsal  in  1710,  and  applied  tp  mecha- 
nics under  Triewald  and  PoUieim>  and  to  the 
higher  mathematics  under  Kliagstiema,  who 
first  introduced  them  into  Sweden,     In  the 


vcar  1738  the  Royal  College  of  Mines  entrusted 
him  with  the  care  of  its  collection  of  machines. 
In  1740  he  constructed  a  fulling-mill  according 
to  a  theory  of  his  own  ^  and  in  1743,  in  com- 
pany with  M.  Olof  Hamren,  he  undertook  a 
tour  through  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  to  exa- 
mine where  the  best  situations  could  be  found 
for  works  to  be  driven  by  water ;  and  on  this 
occasion  he  drew  plans  of  those  places  which, 
seemed  most  convenient  for  the  above  purpose* 
On  account  of  this  service  he  obtained  a  place 
in  the  academy  of  Upsal,  and  applied  soon  after 
to  the  calculation  of  chances  and  probabilities^ 
which  led  him  to  consider  the  bills  of  mortality, 
and  the  means  of  rendering  them  more  generally 
iweful.  In  some  other  papers  he  united  expe- 
rience with  calculation,  in  order  to  determine 
the  effects  of  machines  driven  by  water.  He 
purchased  an  edifice  for  the  purpose  of  survey- 
ing the  heavens ;  and  in  1748,  in  conjunction 
with  baron  C.  Harleman,  went  to  survey  the 
position  of  some  of  the  Swedish  lakes.  During 
this  excursion,  he  determined  the  situation  of 
Gottenburgh  and  the  adjacent  coast,  of  which 
he  constructed  charts  ;  examined  the  declination « 
of  the  needle;  and  on  the  island  of  Huen  search- 
ed out  with  great  labour  the  ruins  of  the  resid- 
ence of  Tycho  Brahe,  and  made  some  celestial 
observations  amidst  the  venerable  remains  of 
Uranienburg.  Much  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  zeal  and  activity  pf  this  eminent  man, 
had  he  not  been  carried  off  soon  after  his  return 
by  a  premature  death  in  the  38th  year  of  his 
age.  This  event  took  place  on  the  a7th  of 
September,  1749.  The  Academy  of  Sciences 
caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  his 
memory,  and  the  journal  of  his  last  tour  to  • 
TroUh'Jtta  was  published,  in  the  Swedish  lan- 
guage, at  Stockholm,  in  1751.  Gezelii  Biogra^ 
fkiska  Lexicon.  Hirsching^s  Manual  of  eminent 
Persons  'uAa  died  in  the  EighteefUh  Century. — ^J.  - 

ELXAI,  or  £LC£SAi,the  reputed  founder  of. 
the  sect  of  the  Elcesaites,  or  Sampsseans,  was  a 
Jew  by  nation,  who  appears  to  have  propagated 
his  opinions   in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan. 
According  to  l^iphanius,  it  is  doubtful  whether.' 
he  is  to  be  classed  among  Jews  or  Christians  in 
his  religion.     But  from  what  that  writer  has^ 
himself  further  related  of  the  respect  paid  to 
him  by  the  followers  of  four  sects,  who,  in  some  - 
measure,  borrowed  their  opinions  from  him, 
viz.  the  EbioniteS^^  twa  sorts  of  Na2arenes,  and ; 
the  Ossenes,  and  the  most  credible  judgment 
that'  can  be  formed  concerning  theyr  tenets,  we 
conceive  that  he  is  clearly  to  be  tanked  among , 
Christians.    It  seems  jooost  ptobable  that  his . 
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followers  concurred  generally,  if  not  entirely, 
with  (he  sects  above  named  in  their  distinguish- 
ing opinions.  Under  the  article  Ebion  we  have 
already  stated  the  impossibility  of  exactly  ascer- 
taining what  all  those  distinguishing  opinions 
were.  The  following,  however,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  state  as  having  been  some  of  the  leading 
points  in  their  creed — that  there  is  one  unbe- 
gotten  Being,  who  is  the  master  of  all  things, 
and  that  Jesus^  Christ  was  from  God,  or  divinely 
commissioned,  but  born  of  the  seed  of  Josepn 
by  ordinary  generation  ;  with  which  opinions  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  they  connected  some  absurd 
notions,  md  the  observance  of  superstitious 
practices.  It  appears  that  they  regarded  many 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Gospels  at 
least  in  the  New,  as  sacred  books,  but  that  they 
rejected  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  apostolical 
writings.  Epiphanius  says,  that  they  made 
use  of  the  same  book  with  the  Ebionites  and 
Nazarenes ;  by  wliich  he  means  a  copy  of  the 
Gospels  differing  in  some  measure  from  that  in 
common  use:  and  that  they  paid  a  regard  to 
another  book,  the  author  of  which  they  said  was 
the  brother  of  Elxai*  It  doles  not  appear  that 
this  sect  ever  spread  much  beyond  the  confines 
of  Palestine.  Eusebius  says,  that  their  heresy 
was  stifled  in  its  birth ;  but,  according  to  Epi- 
phanius, there  were  some  remains  of  the  sect 
existing  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  fourth  century,  which  were 
composed  of  persons  who  were  few  in  number, 
and  for  -the  most  part  in  great  obscurity.  Euseb. 
Hut.  EccL  lib.  vt.  c.  38.  Cler.  Hist.  EccL 
Sipc.  secund.  sub  Anno  CI  I  I.  Lardner^s  Hist* 
Heret.  ch.  22. --M. 

ELYOT,  sir  Thomas,  a  learned  man  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  the  son  of  sir  Richard 
Elyot,  of  Suffolk,  and  was  born  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Mary's-hall,  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards travelled  abroad.  On  his  return  he  was 
knighted,  and  employed  by  the  king  in  various 
embassies.  He  was  at  Rome  in  1532,  nego- 
ciating  the  affair  of  the  divorce  of  queen  Catha- 
rine ;  and  in  153^  was  sent  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  He  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  several  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time, 
among  whom  were  sir  Thomas  More,  and 
Leland  the  antiquary,  the  last  of  whom  ad- 
dressed a  copy  of  Latin  verses  to  him  in  his 
Encomia  illustrium  Virorum.  He  died  in 
1546.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  works,  whicn  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  translations  and  compilations,  but  had 
their  use  at  the  time  in  promoting  knowledge 
ajid  enriching  the  English  language.     One  of 


the  most  noted  of  these  was  his  •*  Castell  of 
Health,"  several  times  reprinted.  In  it  he 
adopts  the  Galenical  opinions,  and  lays  down 
various  rules  for  diet  and  regimen,  many  of 
them  founded  on  good  sense  and  observation. 
Some  curious  circumstances  relative  to  the  state 
of  medicine  in  that  period  may  be  found  in  this 
work.  In  its  preface  he  gives  an  account  of  a 
course  of  medical  reading  which  he  went  through 
when  a  young  man,  though  without  any  pro- 
fessional view,  the  extent  of  which  would  star- 
tle many  modem  students.  Another  work, 
entitled  "  The  Governor,"  became  popular.  Its 
purpose  was  to  give  moral  instructions  to  the 
higher  orders  of  society.  Its  satirical  vein  is 
said  to  have  given  some  offence ;  but  the  book 
was  much  applauded  by  the  king.  He  also 
wrote  on  education ;  on.  remarkable  events  in 
Eftglish  history  *,  on  good  women ;  and  a  library 
or  dictionary.  It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that 
he  is  ranked  among  literary  impostors,  on  ac- 
count of  his  ^*  Image  of  Governance  compiled 
of  the  Acts  and  Sentences  notable  of  Alexander 
Severus,"  which  he  pretended  to  have  translated 
from  a  Greek  manuscript  of  Encolpius,  lent 
him  by  a  Neapolitan  ^gentleman,  but  which  is 
proved  to  have  been  taken  from  Lampridius  and 
Herodian,  with  misrepresentations  and  additions 
from  his  own  invention.  (B^tyUy  art.  Encolfaus.) 
Biog.  Britan.  Aikirfs  Biog.  Aletn.  of  MetUcine* 
—A. 

ELZEVIRS,  famous  printers  of  Amsterdam 
and  Leyden,  deserve  commemoration  for  the 
many  valuable  books  they  printed,  and  the  per- 
fection to  which  they  carried  their  art,  at  a 
comparatively  early  period.  Lewis,  the  first  of 
the  family,  was  distinguished  for  his  editions 
from  the  year  1595.  He  was  succeeded  by 
BoNAVENTu&E,  ABRAHAM,  and  Daniel,  the 
latter  of  whom  died  about  1680.  The  Elzevirs 
were  less  learned  than  the  Etiennes  (Stephenses), 
but  they  equalled  them  in  the  choice  of  books 
and  the  knowledge  of  business,  and  surpassed 
them  in  the  beauty  of  typography.  Their  small 
types,  in  particular,  have  a  clearness  and  ele- 
gance which  perhaps  have  never  been -equalled. 
Their  Virgil,  Terence,  Greek  Testament  1633, 
and  some  other  books  distinguished  by  charac- 
ters in  red  ink,  are  reckoned  master- pieces;  and 
the  best  of  their  Classics  still  maintain  a  high 
value.  The  last  catalogue  of  tlieir  editions  was 
printed  by  Daniel  in  1674,  in  seven  parts,  but 
it  contains  many  books  not  of  their  own  print- 
ing. Baillet  Jtigem.  des  Savans.  Aforeri.'-^A. 

EMANUEL,  king  of  Portugal,  sumamed 
the  Fortunate^  grandson  of  king  Edward,  and 
son  of  the  infant  don  Ferdinand  duke  of  Viseoj 
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succeeded  his  cousin  John  IL  in  1495.     He  was 
•  then  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
:  was  in  high  reputation  for  his  generosity  and 
affability.     He  began  his  reign  with  restoring  to 
the  nobility  that  consequence  in  the  state  <rf 
which  it  had  been  the  policy  of  his  predecessor 
to  deprive  them.     He  shewed  a  disposition  to 
-act  justly  towards  the  Jews,  who  were  nume- 
rous  in  the  kingdom,  and  who»  by  the  contriv- 
ance of  John,  had  all  been  reduced  to  a  state  of 
slavery.     He  restored  them  to  their  liberty,  and 
.  iUed  a  new  term  for  their  leaving  the  country, 
as  they  had  in  the  last  reien  been  ordered  to  do. 
iWhen  that  period  arrived,  however,  Emanuel, 
who  had  been  stigmatised  by  bigots  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Jews,  took  measures  to  prevent 
them  from  embarking,  and  thus  obliged  them 
again  to  incur  the  penalty  of  loss  of  liberty. 
This  was  commuted  for^the  obligation  of  turn- 
ing Christians,  which-  they  were  required  to  do 
in  name  immediately,  though  a  period  of  twenty 
years  was  allowed  for  their  thorough  conversion. 
Most  of  these  unhappy  people  complied  with 
the  condition,  but  many-  put  an  end  to  their 
own  lives,  having  first  murdered  their  children 
who  were  demanded  from  them.    Emanuel, 
however,  when  religion  was  not  in  question, 
was  capable  of  liberal  and  generous  conduct. 
He  treated  with  great  favour  Don  George,  na- 
tural son  of  the  hte  king,  for  whom  his  father 
had  endeavoured  to  procure  the  succession  to 
the  crown  \  and  he  restored  to  their  titles  and 
estates  the  Braganza  family,  who  had  sufiered 
attainder  and  confiscation  in  the  late  reign*     In 
1496  he  espoused  Donna  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  then  prin- 
cess-dowager of  Portugal,  being  widow  of  the 
late  king's  son.     She  died  the  next  year,  after 
giving  him  a  son.     The  great  event  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  passage  to  the  Indies,  by  Vasco 
de  Gama  teok  place  in  1498.    This  proved  the 
source  of  great  riches  to  Portugal,  and  chieiy 
contributed  to  fix  the  epithet  oi  fortunate  upon 
this  prince.     In  1499  ^^  married  for  his  second 
wife  Donna  Maria,  younger  sister  of  his  former 
consort,  a  species  of  alliance  of  which  there  are 
few  modern  examples.     The  discovery  of  Bra- 
zil in  1 50 1  by  Cabral  augmented  the  felicity  of 
this  reign,  and  has,  in  the  event,  proved  a  more 
lasting  benefit  to  Portugal  than  her  Indian  pos- 
sessions.   In  gratitude  for  these  instances  of 
good  fortune,  Emanuel   founded   the  famous 
monastery  of  Bethlehem,  usually  called  Bellcm, 
near  Lisbon.    Conformably  to  a  grand  plan  of 
policy  laid  down  by  king  John,  he  adopted  the 
design  of  making  conquests  and  settlements  in 
Barbary,  which  might  in  time  produce  an  cx- 
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tensive  commerce  and  communication  with  tl^i 
interior  parts  of  Africa.     He  sent  out  an  expe- 
dition for  this  purpose  in  1502,  which  returned 
without  success ;   but  he  renewed  the  attempt, 
and  a  war  in  Barbary  was  carried  on  with  vari- 
ous success  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  reign. 
He  also  sent  a  mission  to 'Congo,  which  efFected 
an  useful  alliance  with  the  king  of  that  country; 
and  under  his  auspices  settlements  were  mads 
on  the  eastern-side  of  Africa,  which  formed 
valuable  branches  of  the  great  Indianlystem  of 
eommefce  and  conquest,  which  he  lived  to  sec 
firmly  established.     For  these  successes  he  was 
indebted  to  several  men  of  great  talents  in  his 
employ,   particularly  to  the    celebrated  Albu- 
querque*     It  is  a  stain  on  his  memory,  that  he 
suflfered  the  misrepresentations  of  the  enemies 
of  this  great  man  (see  his  life)  to  influence  him 
so  far  as  to  produce  his  recal  with  Circumstances 
of  disgrace,  which  shortened  his  life.   Notwith- 
standing the  prosperity  of  this  monarch,  he  met 
with  causes  of  chagrin,  which  made  him  at  one 
time  entertain  thoughts  of  resigning  to  his  son  ; 
but  the  alacrity  with  which  the  nobility  began  to 
worship  the  rising  sun,  and  the  premature  fond- 
ness for  power  shewn  by  the  young  prince  him- 
self, caused  him  to  drop  his  purpose.    Wheit 
the  rebellion  in  Castille  broke  out  agkinst  the 
young  king  Charlis  (afterwards  the  emperor 
Charles  v.),  Emanuel  displayed  his  good  faith  in 
refusing  the  offers  of  the  malcontents  to  deliver 
up  several  strong  places  and  districts  to  him, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  offered  them  an 
asylum   in  Portugal.     He   afterwards  assisted 
Charles  with  his  forces,  yet  performed  his  pro- 
mise of  affording  shelter  ta  the  rebels  when 
obliged  to  leave  their  country.     An  epidemic 
fever  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  this  sovereign  in 
1521,  the  fifty- third  year  of  his  age  and  twenty- 
seventh  of  his  reign,  at  a  time  when  he  was  one 
of  the  most  splendid  and  powerful  princes  in 
Europe.     His  character  stands  high  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  country  for  piety,  humanity,  muni- 
ficence, talents  for  government,  love  for  letters, 
and  the  qualities  that  most  decorate  a  crown. 
Mod.  Univers.  Hist. — A. 

EMANUEL-PHILIBERT,  duke  of  Savoy, 
son  of  duke  Charles  III.  was  bom  in  152&.  He 
was  originally  destined  to  the  church,  but  after 
the  death  of  "his  two  elder  brothers  *  he  was 
brought  up  as  heir  to  the  sovereignty.  He 
visited  the  court  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
who  made  him  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  He 
accompanied  Philip  II.  into  England,  and  was 
afterwards  entrusted  by  him  with  the  command 
of  his  armies.  He  was  general  at  the  siege  of 
Metz,  and  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin  in  1557, 
4C 
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m  which  the  French  sustained  a  lignal  deCeat* 
W  that  time  he  was  governor  of  the  Low- 
countries.  After  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis, 
he  married  Margaret  of  France,  daughter  tp 
Francis  I.  and  hj  that  alliance  regained  almost 
all  the.  dominions  which  his  father  had  lost. 
Through  the  persuaMfk^  9f  9Cfme  bigots  he  Wat 
induced  to  attempt  the  extirpation  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  Savoy  called  Vaudoisj  but  after  a 
M'ar,  in  which  his  troops  underwent  various 
defeats,  ly  thought  proper  to  make  a  treaty 
with  them,  by  which  they  were  allowed  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  under  certain  restric- 
tions. This  indulgence  was  chiefly  gained  by 
the  influence  of  the  duchess,  who  was  weU 
aiFected  to  the  reformation.  He  enlarged  his 
territories  by  the  acquisition  of  the  principality 
of  Oneglla  and  the  county  of  Tende,  and  died, 
greatly  respected  and  beloved  iu  1580,  after 
having  governed  his  dukedom  for  twcnty-sevea 
years.     Mod.  Univers.  Hist.     M^rerL^^A* 

EMERSON,  William,  an  eminent  English 
mathematician  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Hurworth,  a  village  near  Darlington,  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  in  the  year  1701.     Hi^ 
father,  who   taught  a  school,  was  a  tolerable; 
proficient  in  the  mathematics^  and  by  his  in- 
structions, and  the  books  of  which  he  was  f  o$« 
sessed,  was  his  son's  genius  for  mathematical 
ttudies  first  unfolded.      Mr.  Emerson  had  also 
the  advantage  of  being  assisted  in  the  study  of 
the  learned  languages  by  a  young  clergyman^ 
then  curate  of  Hurworth,  wno  boarded  in  his. 
father's  house.    In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
attempted  to  teach  a  few  scholars ;  but  soon 
relinquished .  that   employment,  for  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  ill  adapted  by  the  want  of 
a  happy  method  of  explaining  his  ideas,  and  by 
the  warmth  of  his   natural  temper.     Having 
derived  from  his  parents  a  moderate  competence, 
he  now  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  studious 
retirement,  in  which  he  wrote  the  treatises  that 
are  mentioned  at  the  end  of  ttiis  article,  by  the 
profits  arising  from  which  he  redeemed  his  little 
patrimony  from  some  incumbrances  which  he 
found  on  it,  and  was  enabled  to  enjoy  himself 
in  the  way  most  suited  to  his  inclination  and 
habits.     His   constitution  was   hardy,   and  he 
pos^sed  a  good  state  of  health  till  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  days,when  he  was  severely  afflict- 
ed with  the  stone.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1781,  being  sensible  of  his  approaching  dissolu- 
tion, he  disposed  of  the  whole  of  his  mathematical 
Kbrary  to  a  bookseller  at  York,  and  on  the  20th 
of  May^  1782,  fell  a  victim  to  his  painful  malady, 
in  his  native  village,  when  he  was  near  eighty- 
one  years  of  age,    M^  Emerswi  was  singular 


in  his  behaviour,  dross,  and  conversation.     Hl» 
manners  were  rough  and  clownish,  and  his  lan- 
guage indiscourse  often  rude  and  vulgar.  From 
the  strength  of  his  natural  mental  powers,  anc} 
tiie  Juaowledge  that  he  had  acquired  by  study^ 
he  coutd  converse  sensibly  on  any  subject ;  but 
was  always  po^th'C  afld  impatient  of  any  con* 
tradiction.     In  his  clothes  he  was  parsimonious 
and  shabby,  and  he  zStctcd  a  peculiarity  in  luf 
manner  01  wearing  thcm^  which  could  serve  n^ 
other  purpose  than  to  gain  him  the  name  o£ 
ftn  odd  and  whimsical  cnaracter,  in  which  pro«~ 
bably  he  took  pleasure.     His  relaxation  from 
his  studies  was  sometimes  work  in  the  fields; 
and  sonietimes  the  diversion  of  fishing,  to  which 
he  was  much  attached:  and  sometimes,  after 
close  ikpplication,  he  would  take  a  ramble  to 
^y  pot  alehouse,  where  he  could  meet  with 
companions  who  would  drink  with  hiro,  and 
join  him  in  conversation.     When  he  had  any 
book  to  be  published)  he  often  walked  up  to 
Irondon,  where  he  revised  it  sheet  by  sheet  him^ 
seif,  trusting,  aocordiag  to  his  favourite  maxtm^ 
to  no  eye  but  his  own.     In  mechanical  subjects- 
he  always  treated  the  propositions  pradicaUy^ 
making  all  the  dif  erent  parts  himself  on  a  smak 
§cale  i  by  which  means  his  house  was  filled  with 
all  kinds  of  mechanical  instruments.  Mr.  £mer* 
son,  from  the  strength  of  his  mind,  and  die 
closeness  of  his  application,  had  acquired  a  deep* 
knowledge  of  aH  the  branches  of  mathematics 
and  physics,  upon  ^1  parts  of  which  he  wrote 
good  treatises,  but  with  few  pretensions  to  ori- 
ginality of  invention,  and  in  a  rough  and  unpo- 
lished style  and  manner.      He  was  also  weU 
skilled  in  the  science  of  music,  the  theory  of 
sounds,  and  the  various  scales  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, but  appeared  to  poor  advantage  as  a  per- 
former.    The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publics^ 
tions:  ^*  The  Doctrine  ^  Fluxions,*' 8vo.  1748; 
'*  The  Projection  0/  the  Sphere,  orthographic,, 
stc^reographic,  and  gnomonical,  &c."8vo.  1749;:. 
"  The  Elements  <rf  Trigonometry,  &c."  8vo. 
1 749  5  "  The  Principles  of  Mechanics,  &c.** 
4to.  1754;  "  A  Treatise  of  Navigation,  SccJ* 
lamo.  1755  i  "  A  Treatise  of  Algebra,  in  two 
books,"  8vo.    1765  ;  "  The  Method  of  Incre- 
ments," 8vo.  J   "  The  Arithmetic  of  Infinites^ 
the  Difierential  Method,  &c.  and  the  Elements 
of  the  Conic  Sections,  in  three  books,"  8vo^ 
1767;    *^  Mednanica,    or    the    Dbctrine    o£ 
Motion,  &c»  with  ths  Laws  of  Centripetal  and 
Centrifugal  Forces»"  8vo.   1769^    **  The  Elc- 
meats  of  Optics,  in  four  hooks,". 6vo.  176^^ 
**  A  Svstem  of  Astronomy,  &c."  8vo.   1769; 
'<  Matnematical  Principles  of  Geography,  Na-^ 
vigation,  and  piaUiag^^  6vo.  1770  j  **Clycor 
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mathesiSj  or  an  easy  Introduction  to  the  se- 
veral Branches  of  the  Mathematics,"  870. 1770; 
**  A  short  Comtnentary  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Principia,  with  a  Defence  of  Sir  Isaac  against 
the  Objections  made  to  several  Parts  of  his 
Works,"  8vo.  1770  (  and  a  volume  of  **  Tracts," 
in  8vo.  1770,  and  another  of  **  Miscellanies, 
containing  several  Mathematical  Subjects,"  8vo. 
1776.  Hta£an*s  Math,  Diet.  EncycL  Srita/i.-'M. 

EMILI,  Paul  (Latin,  ^milius),  a  modern 
historian  of  reputation,  was  a  native  of  Verona, 
He  had  obtained  a  great  character  in  Italy, 
when  the  cardinal  de  Bourbon  brought  him  to 
France  in  1487.  After  the  death  of  this  patron, 
Paul  was  obliged  for  his  subsistence  to  teach  the 
languages  in  a  college  of  the  university.  Through 
the  recommendation  of  Stephen  Ponchet,  bishop 
of  Paris,  he  was  engaged  by  Lewis  XII.  to  write 
in  Latin  the  history  of  France,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  was  gratifi^  with  a  canonry  in  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  He  retirea  to  the 
college  of  Navarre,  where  he  applied  for  near 
thirty  years  assiduously  to  his  labour,  which  he 
brought  down^  in  ten  books,  from  Fharamond  to 
the  fifth  year  of  Charles  VHI.  Of  this  work 
the  first  four  books  were  published  about  1516 1 
two  more  were  adde4  in  a  second  edition ;  and 
he  left  four  more,  the  last  of  which  being  im- 
perfect, was  completed  by  Daniel  Zavarisi,  The 
whole  was  published  together  at  Paris  in  1539, 
and  has  been  several  times  reprinted,  and  trans- 
lated into  foreipi  languages.  This  history  has 
been  much  praised  by  Lipsius  and  other  learned 
men^  and  is  said  to  be  more  impartial  than 
many  of  the  relations  of  French  aiFairs  written 
by  natives  5  though,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
been  reproached  with  partiality  to  his  own 
countrymen,  and  with  want  of  accuracy  in  many 
instances.  His  avoiding  any  mention  of  the 
legend  of  the  holy  phial  of  oil  sent  from  Heaven 
for  anointing  the  French  kings,  will  scarcely 
now  be  made  a  charge  against  him.  His  style 
is  pure,  but  sometimes  affectedly  concise  and 
obscure  ;  and  he  too  much  adopts  the  classical 
Custom  of  putting  rhetorical  harangues  into  the 
mouth  of  his  personages.  He  is,  however, 
praised  as  the  nrst  writer  who  gave  to  French 
history  a  just  form  and  method.  Emili  died  at 
Paris  in  1529.  Vossii  Hist.  Lat,  Bayle.  Tira^ 
boschi.^^h, 

EMLYN,  Thomas,  an  eminent  and  learned 
English  protestant-dissenting  divine,  was  bom 
iat  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  year  1663. 
His  parents  were  frequenters  of  the  established 
church,  and  particularly  intimate  with  doctor 
Richard  Cumberland,  afterwards  bishop  of  Pe- 
terborough $  buty  being  inclinable  to  the  prin<> 


ciplcs  of  the  hon-confomiista,  chose  to  bring  jm 
their  son  to  the  ministry  in  that  connection. 
With  this  view,  after  he  had  gone  through  a 
preparatory  course  of  grammar  learning,  in  the 
year  1678  he  was  sent  for  academical  education 
to  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  at  Sulby,  near  Welford,  in 
Northamptonshire.  In  the  year  1679  he  was 
admitted  at  Emanuel  college,  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge ;  but  returned  again  to  Mr.  Shut- 
tleworth, with  whom  he  continued,  on  the 
whole,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  l#l  finding, 
however,  in  his  academy,  all  the  advantages 
which  he  was  desirous  of  enjoying,  particularly 
in  the  article  of  books,  he  wished  to  be  placed 
In  some  other  seminary,  where  he  might  be 
furnished  with  greater  means  of  improvement. 
Accordingly,  in  1682,  he  removed  to  Mr- 
Doolittle's  academy, 'which  was  kept  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  in  which  he  was 
near  the  public  scene,  and  had  access  to  a  variety 
of  books,  and  the  benefit  of  literary  conyersa«i» 
tion;  With  these  advantages,  united  to  the 
strength  of  his  own  abilities,  and  a  sedulous 
application,  he  made  much  greater  improvement 
than  might  have  been  expected  in  his  new  situa- 
tion, where  his  tutor,  though  a  very  worthy  and 
diligent  divine,  was.  not  eminent  for  compass  of 
knowledge,  or  depth  of  thought.  Mr.  Emlyn's 
mind  could  not  submit  to  be  cramped  by  narrow 
schemes  of  systematical  divinity  j  for  he  wai 
early  possessed  with  an  opinion,  tliat  in  religious 
matters  he  ought  to  judge  for  himself,  and  be 
tied  down  by  no  authority  where  the  arguments 
did  not  appear  convincing,  tboujgh  no  reason 
was  stronger  with  him  than  this,  **  that  G<A 
had  said  it.'*  Mr.  Emlyn  made  his  firsit  appear- 
ance, in  the  character  of  a  preacher,  at  Mr. 
Doolittle's  meeting-house  in  London,  in  De-^ 
cember,  1682.  In  the  year  1683,  Mr.  Emlyn 
became  chaplain  to  the  countess  of  Donegal^ 
who  then  lived  in  London,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing went  over  with  her  and  her  family  td 
Belfast  in  Ireland,  where  she  was  soon  married 
to  sir  William  Franklin,  and  lived  in  great  state 
and  splendour.  Here  he  had  a  very  liberal  and 
handsome  allowance,  and  was  treated  with  every 
mark  of  civility  and  respect.  Sir  Williarft 
Franklin,  who  nad  a  good  estate  in  the  west  of 
England,  offered  him  a  considerable  living  in 
that  country;  but  this  offer  he  declined,  ori 
account  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms  of 
ministerial  conformity,  though  at  that  time  1||^ 
entertained  no  scruples  on  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity.  And  that  he  was  no  bicjot  he  sufli- 
ciently  proved  by  constantly  attending  the  ser- 
vice of  me  church  both  parts  of  the  day,  and  by 
his  frequently  officiating  for  the  minister  of  ll^e 
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carUhy  with  wliom  he  was  on  a  footing  of  great 
mtimacy,  and  who  was  frequently  liis  auditor 
in  the  evening  when  he  preached  in  the  coun- 
tess's hall.  To  explain  the  circumstance  of  his 
frequently  officiating  in  the  parish  church,  it 
should,  be  mentioned,  that,  without  any  sub- 
scription, he  had  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
a  licence  to  preach,  Facultatis  exercenda  Gratia. 
While  Mr.  Emlyn  was  in  this  situation  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Dublin,  where  he  preached  once  to 
the  congiifigation  of  which  Mr.  Daniel  Williams 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Boyce  were  then  pastors;  to 
whom  his  services  were  so  acceptable,  that  they 
were  afterwards  induced  to  invite  him  to  settle 
^mong  them.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  king 
James's  reign,  the  nortli  of  Ireland  was  thrown 
into  such  a  state  of  confusion  and  disorder,  that 
the  family  of  sir  William  Franklin  and  the 
countess  of  Donegal  broke  up  -,  an  event  that 
was  also  accelerated  by  some  domestic  differ- 
ences. In  consequence  of  this  state  of  thines, 
Mr.  Emlyn  returned  to  London  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1688,  where  he  found 
Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Daniel  Williams,  'whom 
the  tvrannical  and  violent  proceedings  of  the 
popisn  administration  had  driven  from  his  flock 
in  Dublin,  and  who  had  for  some  time  come  to 
a  determination  to  relinquish  his  pastoral  con- 
nection with  them.  That  determination  was 
known  before  Mr.  Emlyn  quitted  Ireland,  and 
it  led  Mr.  B.oyce  to  enquire  of  him  bv  letter 
whether  he  was  willing  to  become  Mr. Williams's 
successor,  and  to  desire  him  to  take  Dublin  in 
his  way  to  England.  But  he  declined  the  pro- 
posal. In  Mr.  Emlyn's  journcyings  from  Ire- 
land to  London  he  had  frequently  preached  in 
the  parish  churches  of  the  towns  tnrough  which 
he  passed ;  and  at  Liverpool,  in  particular,  being 
seen  in  a  clerical  garb  at  the  door  of  his  inn  one 
Saturday  evening  by  the  minister  of  the  place, 
he  was  requested  by  him  to  give  his  parishioners 
a  sermon  on  tlie  following  day,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did.  When  he  passed  that  way  some 
time  afterwards,  the  minister  of  the  place  being 
dead,  several  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  heard 
him  before  desired  him  to  preach  to  them  the 
next  Sunday ;  which  service  he  performed  so 
much  to  their  satisfaction,  that  they  offered  to 
use  their  interest  with  the  patron  to  procure  for 
him  the  living  :  but  his  views  of  things  obliged 
him  to  refuse  their  kind  offer.  After  Mr.  Em- 
lui  had  returned  to  London,  being  out  of  em- 
pR>yment,  he  was  in  the  year  1699  invited  by 
sir  Robert  Rich,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admi- 
ralty, to  his  seat  near  Beccles  in  Suffolk,  and 
prevailed  upon  by  him  to  ofiiciatk  as  minister  to 
a  disse&ting  congregation  at  Iiowestoffj,  in  that 


county.  In  this  place  he  continued  for  about  a 
year  and  a  half,  but  declined  accepting  the  ia- 
vitation  of  the  people  to  become  their  pastor^ 
having  determined  not  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  that  office  in  any  congregation  with  whom 
there  was  not  a  probability  of  nis  continuing  for 
some  length  of  time.  While  he  continued  at 
Lowestoft  he  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  parish  ministerj  accompanying  him 
when  making  collections  for  public  charities, 
and  frequently  taking  several  of  his  people  along 
with  him  to  church  j  by  which  means  a  perfect 
harmony  was  preserved  between  the  members 
of  the  establishment  and  the  dissenters.  During 
his  residence  here,  likewise,  he  contracted  aa 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  William  Man^ 
ning,  awordiy  non-conformist  minister  in  the 
neighbourhood.  As  they  were  both  of  an  in- 
quisitive turn,  they  had  frequent  meetings,  in 
which  they  jointly  examined  into  the  principal 
points  of  religion,  and  mutually  communicated 
to  each  other  their  respective  sentiments.  Dr. 
Sherlock's  Vindication  of  the  Trinity  haviuig 
been  published  about  this  time,  their  thoiights 
were  much  engaged  on  the  consideration  of  that 
subject ;  and  Uie  more  they  enquired  into  it,  the 
more  did  they  see  reason  at  nrst  to  doubt  of, 
and  afterwards  to  differ  from,  the  commonly 
received  opinion.  Mr.  Manning  embraced  the 
socinian  creed,  and  used  all  his  powers  of  per- 
suasion to  bring  Mr.  Emlyn  to  concur  with  him 
in  it;  but  he  could  not  be  brought  to  disbelieve 
in  the  pre-existence  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  Logos^ 
ox  that  by  him  God  had  created  the  mat^ial 
world.  The  interpretations  given  by  the  flSci- 
nians  to  the  Scriptures  appeared  to  him  to  be  so 
forced  and  unnatural,  that  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  admit  them ;  nor  did  he  alter  his 
sentiments  upon  the  subject  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  When,  upon  the  flight  of  James 
II.  into  France,  matters  were  tending  to  a  set- 
tlement in  Ireland,  and  the  protestant  congrcr 
gations  had  begun  to  re-assemble  in  peace  and 
order,  Mr.  Boyce  again  urged  Mr.  Emlyn  to 
accept  the  pastoral  care,  jointly  with  himself,  of 
the  dissenting  society  in  Wood-street,  Dub%i*. 
After  having  taken  a  considerable  time  for  deli- 
beration, and  consulted  wfth  ministers  of  expe- 
rience and  respectability,  he  yielded  to  the 
application  made  to  him,  and  in  i^^gi  removed 
to  Dublin.  In  this  city,  he  soon  rose  to  higH 
reputation  as  a  preacher.  He  had  not  only  the 
external  recommendations  of  a  portly  presence,  a. 
strong  clbar  voice,  and  a  graceful  delivery ;  but 
his  discourses  were  at  once  rational,  persuasive^ 
and  pathetic.  Controversial  points  were  scarcely 
ever  introduced  by  him  into  the  pulgj^.    H^ 
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manner  of  conducting  the  devotional  part  of 
worship  was  peculiarly  excellent ;  and  he  was 
als6  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  the  private 
duties  of  a  christian  minister.  In  the  year  1694 
he  married  Mrs.  Esther  Bury,  a  widow  lady, 
vMh  a  handsome  jointure ;  and,  being  possessed 
of  an  easy  fortune,  lived  in  affluence  and  hap- 
piness, highly  respected  by  his  people,  and  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  him.  In  the  year  1697 
he  had  some  thoughts  of  openly  declaring  his 
sentiments  with  respect  to  the  Trinity,  and  of 
relinquishing  his  connection  with  his  congrega- 
tion ;  but,  upon  deliberation,  he  determined  not 
to  proceed  abruptly  in  so  important  an  affair, 
nor  hastily  to  throw  himself  out  of  a  situation 
of  much  usefulness.  At  the  same  time  he  re- 
solved to  embrace  the  first  fair  occasion  that 
should  offer  of  declaring  his  opinion  concerning 
the  trinitarian  doctrine.  Towards  tlie  latter 
end  of  the  year  1 7c  i  he  met  with  severe  domes- 
tic afflictions,  in  being  deprived  by  death  of  a 
young  son,  and  of  his  wife,  who  was  endeared 
to  him  by  every  consideration.  The  latter 
stroke,  especially,  inflicted  a  deep  wound  on  his 
heart,  as  may  be  perceived  in  the  sermon  which 
he  preached  on  the  occasion,  and  which  was 
printed  under  the  title  of  "  Funeral  Consola- 
tions." It  exhibits  a  fine  specimen  oi  pathetic 
eloquence,  united  with  rational,  just  reflections ; 
and  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  volume  of  sermons 
that  was  published  after  the  author's  death,  in 
the  Protestant  System,  the  Practical  Preacher, 
and  perhaps  other  collections.  In  less  than 
nine  months  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  a  scene 
of  cruel  persecution  against  Mr,  Emlyn  com- 
menced, on  account  of  his  opinions  respecting 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. .  Dr.  Cummins,  a 
noted  physician  in  Dublin,  and  a  leading  mem- 
ber  of  the  congregation  in  Wood-street,  who 
had  himself  been  Drought  up  to  the  study  of 
divinity,  but  afterwards  chosen  the  medial 
profession,  observing  that  Mr.  Emlyn  avoided 
expressing  the  common  opinion,  and  the  argu- 
ments which  are  used  to  support  it,  strongly 
suspected  that  he  was  not  a'  believer  in  uie 
supreme  deity  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  suspicion 
he  communicated  to  Mr.  Boyce ;  when  they 
jointly  waited  upon  Mr.  Emlyn,  acquainting  him 
with  their  jealousies^  and  earnestly  desiring  to 
know  his  real  sentiments  in  the  matter.  Upon 
this  application  Mr.  Emlyn  thought  himself 
bound  as  a  Christian,  not  ashamed  of  his  prin- 
ciples, explicitly  to  declare  what  his  faith  was, 
and  freely  owfted  himself  convinced  that  tte 
God  and  Father  of  Jfius  Christ  is  alone  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  superior  in  excellence  ami 
authority  to  his  son,,  who  derives  all  from  him. 


At  the  same  time  Mr.  Emlyn  told  them  that  he 
was  far  from  wishing  to  create  any  disturbance 
in  the  congregation,  but  was  willing^to  leave 
them  peaceably,  that,  if  they  pleased,  tney  might 
choose  another  minister.  If  the  true  spirit  of 
the  ^digion  for  which  they  were  zealous  had 
posseSed  their  minds,  they  would  have  acqui- 
esced in  such  a  proposition.  But  such  was  not 
their  temper.  Mr.  Boyce  brought  the  matter 
before  the  Dublin  ministers,  thov^  he  well 
knew  the  narrowness  of  their  principles.  At 
im  interview  with  them  Mr.  Emlyn  candidly 
explained  his  sentiments  \  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  on  that  very  day  they  agreed  to  cast 
him  off,  and  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to 
preach  any  more.  This  they  did  without  con- 
sulting his  congregation^  who,  as  yet,  were  entire 
strangers  to  the  affair.  Mr.  Emlyn,  however, 
directed  the  deacons  and  chief  managers  of  his 
church  to  be  called  together,  when  he  informed 
,  them  that  a  difference  of  opinion  relative  to  the 
Trinity  had  made  him  obnoxious  to  some  who 
were  tnen  present,  and  to  the  ministers  of  Dub- 
lin ;  on  wnich  account,  with  thankful  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  respect  and  kindness  which 
they  had  shewn  him  for  many  years,  he  request- 
ed that  they  would  give  him  his  dismission.  '  At 
this  information  the  gentlemen  assembled  were- 
very  much  surprised  and  aflRscted ;  and^  Dr. 
Cummins  himself  then  wished  that  he  had  taken 
no  steps  in  the  business.  They  first  proposed 
to  Mr.  Emlyn  that  he  should  for  some  time 
desist  from  preaching;  but  this  he  could  not 
accede  to»  unless  some  declaration  were  made 
respecting  the  cause  of  such  a  proceeding,  lest 
he  should  be  suspected  of  having  been  guilty  of 
some  immorality.  They  next  proposed  that  he 
should  retire  for  a  while  to  England,  that  there 
might  be  time  for  further  consideration  before 
any  definitive  resolution  was  adopted  in  the 
business.  With  this  proposition  he  complied, 
and,  with  great  inconvenience  to  himself  and 
family,  embarked  for  England  the  day  after  tfiis 
meeting  was  held;  but  not  before  the  Dublin 
ministers  sent  two  of  their  number,  imperiously 
to  "  charge  him,  as,"  says  he,  "  the  word  was, 
not  to  preach  any-where  when  h^  went  thither.'*' 
On  his  arrival  in  England,  Mr.  Emlyn's  situa- 
tion must  have  presented  itself  to  his  mind 
in  various  views  most  afflictive  to  his-  feelings, 
and  that  required  an  uncommon  share  of  forti* 
tude  and  self-possession  to  prevent  him  front 
sinking  under  it.  He  saw  that  he  had  entered 
.  on  a  dark  scene,  and  must  arm  himself  for  van* 
ous  trials.  He  waa,  most  probably,  on  the  point 
of  being  cruelly  divorced  from  those  connections 
that  had  materially  contributed  to  i^e  fblicity  o£ 
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his  social  life ;  of  having  the  great  respect  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  turned  into  contempt ) 
and  of  exchanging  a  state  of  ease  and  affluence, 
for  one  of  difficulties  and  embarrassments.  But 
he  possessed  so  firm  a  persuasion  that  he  had 
acted  no  other  part  than  that  of  an  upright  con- 
scientious man,  and  so  clear  a  conviction  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  truth,  that  he  resolved  to  adhere 
to  it  at  allj^zards.  When  he  came  to  London 
he  met  wroi  some  persons  who  were  disposed 
to  treat  him  with  candour  and  charity :  an  ac- 
count of  which  reception  highly  offended  the 
Dublin  ministers,  who  endeavoured  by  their 
letters  to  render  him  as  odious  as  possible,  while 
by  every  method  in  their  power  they  excited  the 
clamour  and  rage  of  the  people  in  Dublin  against 
him  and  his  opinions.  While  he  was  in  Lon- 
don Mr.  Emlyn  published  a  short  account  of 
his  case.  After  about  ten  weeks'  absence,  not- 
withstanding the  discouraging  accounts  which 
he  received  of  the  temper  of  men's  minds  at 
Dublin,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  return  to  his 
family ;  and  finding  that  both  his  person  and 
doctrine  lay  under  great  odium  with  many  who 
knew  little  of  the  subject  in  dispute,  he  consi- 
dered it  to  be  an  act  of  justice  to  himself,  and 
especially  to  the  truth,  to  shew  what  evidence 
ther^was  in  the  Scriptures  for  the  opinion  which 
he  eimbraced.  Wifii  this  view  he  -wrote  his 
•*  Humble  Enquiry  into  the  Scripture  Account 
of  Jesus  Christ,  or  a  short  Argument  con^- 
ceming  his  Deity  and  Glory,  according  to  tlic 
Gospel."      A  few   days  after  his   work   was 

Iirinted,  Mr.  Emlyn  intended  to  return  to  Engl- 
and 'y  but  some  hot-headed  dissenters,  to  their 
eternal  disgrace,  resolved  to  have  him  prosecuted. 
And  one  of  them,  Caleb  Thomas  by  name, 
after  a  consultation  had  been  held  to  devise  the 
speediest  and  surest  method  of  carrying  their 
resolution  into  effect,  obtained  a  special  warrant 
from  the  lord  chief-justice  to  seize  our  author 
and  his  books.  He  had  then  the  hardness  of 
heart  to  accompany  the  keeper  of  Newgate  in 
the  execution  of  the  warrant,  and  was  afterwards 
a  forward  and  eager  witness  at  Mr.  Emlyn's 
trial.  Our  author,  with  part  of  the  impression 
of  his  works,  being  thus  seized,  was  carried 
before  the  lord  chief-jusiice,  who  at  first  refused 
bail,  but  afterwards  granted  it,  on  two  sufficient 
persons  being  bound  in  a  recognizance  of  eight 
hundred  pounds  for  Mr.  Emlyn's  personal  ap- 
pearance. In  the  next  term  after  that  in  which 
he  was  taken  up,  tlie  grand  jury  found  a  bill 
^  aeainst  him,  wherein  he  was  indicted  of  blas^ 
'pheiny.  To  such  a  charge  he  could  not  in 
justice  submi);,  and  tlierefore  chose  to  traverse. 
After  the  indictment  had  heen  altered  three 


times  before  it  could  be  finally  settled,  the  trial 
was  appointed  for  the  14th  of  June,  1703.   On 
that  occasion,  as  m^t  sufficient  legal  evideucc 
could   be  produced  that  Mr.  En^yn  was  the 
author  of  the  book  which  the  indictment  sas 
pleased  to  charge  with  impious,  blasphemo'os, 
false,  malicious,  and  seditious  expressions,  Mr. 
Boyce  was  sent  for  into  court ;  who,  when  he 
was  examineid  as    to  what    Mr.  Emlyn  had 
preached  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  book| 
acknowledged  that  he  had  said  nothing  of  them 
in  the  pulpit  directly,  but  only  some  things  that 
gave  ground  for  suspicion  j  and  when  further 
asked  what  he  had  said  in  private  conference 
with  the  ministers,  answered,    "  that  what  he 
had  declared  there  was  judged  by  his  brethren 
to  be  near  to  Arianism."     Though  this  evidence 
only  proved  at  the  utmost  the  agreement  ©f  the 
book  with  Mr.   Emlyn's  sentiments,   yst  the 
queen's  counsel  rested  their  sole  arguments  for 
his  crimination  upon  it,  allegiog  the  scandalous 
doctrine  that  strong  presumption  was  as  good 
as  evidence,  which  was  supported  by  the  lord 
chief-justice.   They  never  entered  into  the  main 
question,  whether  the  passages  produced  in  the 
indictment  amounted  to  blasphemy,  which  Mc. 
Emlyn's    own    counsel    were  prevented  from 
touching  upon  by  the  shameful  violence  and 
partiality  displayed  by  the  court ;  and  he  waa 
not   permitted   to  speak  for  himself.     Under 
these  disgraceful  circumstances,  which  wvre  as 
tyrannical  as  the  proceedings  ef  a  board  of  popish 
inquisitors,  and  more  criminal,  because  com^gg^ 
ed  under  the  forms  of  a  free  constitution,  were 
the  jury  intimidated  to  deliver  their  verdict,  and 
to  bring  in   die  defendant  guilty ;   for  which 
some  of  them  afterwards  expressed  their  con- 
cern.     When  the  verdict  was  pronounced,  the 
attorney-general  moved  that  our  author  might 
have  the  honour  of  the  piU«f y ;  but  sentence 
was  deferred  till  the  last  day  of  the  term.      In 
the  mean  time  Mr.  Emlyn  was  committed  to 
the  common  gaol.    Daring  this  Interval  Mr. 
Boyce  shewed  great  concern  for  otir  author,  and 
used  all  his  interest  to  prevent  the  passing  of 
the  cruel  sentence  for  which  the  attorney-general 
moved.     Mr.  Emlyn  also,  in  compliance  wich 
the  advice  of  his  triends,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
lord,  chief- justice,   expressed  in   such  candidf 
serious,  and  manly  terras,  as  ought  to  have  pro- 
.  duced  strong  impressions  in  his  favour.  On  the 
day  when  he  appeared  to  receive  judgment,  it 
was  moved  by  one  of  the  queen's  counsel  that 
be  should  .retrace^  but  to  this  Mr.  Emlvn  could 
•  not  con^nt.    The  lord  chief-justice,  tnerefoitt 
sentei}ced  him  to  suffer  a  year's  imprisonment ; 
to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  pounds   to  the 
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^neen>  and  to  He  in  prison  till  k  should  be  paid ; 
md  to  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour  during 
Kfc-  The  punishment  of  the  pillory,  he  was 
told,  was  what  was  due  to  his  crime  \  but  on 
account  of  his  being  a  man  of  letters  it  was  not 
inflicted.  After  sentence  was  pronounced,  with 
a  paper  on  his  breast,  he  was  led  round  t;he  four 
courts  to  be  exposed.  Ifl  passing-  thi»  eeveise 
sentence  for  matters  of  mere  speculation  aiid 
belief,  the  lord  chief-justice  was  ao  unfeeling  as 
to  magnify  ks  mercy,  because  that  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  the  punishment  of  $uch  a  crime  wouU 
have  been  no  less  than  burning.  A  poor  com- 
pliment to  die  constitution  of  his  country,  that 
the  persons  in  it  whose  consciences  might  lead 
to  question  the  truth  of  the  established  Creed, 
were  not  exposed  to  the  extreme  miseries  and 
cruelties  practised  by  the  horrid  tribunal  of  the 
inquisition  I  After  the  proceedings  of  this  day, 
Mr.  £m]yn  was  close  prisoner  for  something 
more  than  %  quarter  ot  a  year  in  the  under- 
sheriff's  house ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  was  hastily  hurried  away  to  the  common 
gaol,  where  he  lay  among  the  prisoners  in  a 
close  room,  filled  vrith  six  beds,  for  about  five 
or  six  weeks  }  and  then>  by  an  habeas  C9rpusy  he 
was  upon  his  petition  removed  to  the  Msrshalsea 
for  the  sake  of  his  health.  In  this  prison  he 
wrote,  in  the  year  1704^  a  treatise,  entitled 
*'  General  Remarks  on  Mr.  Boyce's  Vindication 
of  the  true  Deity  of  our  Blessed  Saviour.''  Mr. 
Emlyn  remained  in  the  Marsha Isea  until  the 
month  of  July,  1705  ;  during  which  time  very 
few  of  his  former  friends,  excepting  som^  of  the 
plainer  tradesmen  belonging  to  bis  late  congre- 
gation, shewed  him  any  marks  of  friendship  or 
civility.  And  the  dissenting  ministers  of  Dub- 
lin, Mr.  Boyce  alone  excepted,  shewed  themi- 
selves  particularly  destitute  of  humanity  and 
kindness  towards  a  supposed  erring  brother,  by 
not  once  visiting  him  in  his  afflicted  situation. 
Mr.  Emlyn's  release  was  at  length  e^eAed  in 
consequence  of  the  zealous  and  repeated  soli- 
citations of  Mr.  Boyce,  the  generous  interference 
of  Thomas  Medlicote,  esq.  the  humane  interr 
position  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  fa^ 
vourable  report  of  the  lord  chancellor,  that  the 
exorbitant,  fine  passed  upon  him  was. against 
kw.  Through  their  exertions  his  fine  was 
reduced  to  seventy  poimds,  which  were  paid  into 
her  majesty's  exchequer.  The  archbishop  cf 
Armagh,  however*  who,  as  queen's  almoner, 
had  a  claim  of  a  shilling  in  the  pound  upon  the 
whole  fine,  was  less  merciful  dnm  th^govern«* 
aient,  and  would  not  extend  his  charity  towards 
a  poor  sufietei  for  conscience  sake  uhtil  he  had 
aecei¥ed  twenty  pounds  by  way  nf  ix>mposiftiott 


for  the  fifty  which  the  sentence  of  the  court 
gave  him.  While  Mr-  Emlyn  was  confined  in 
the  Marshalsea^  he  hired  a  pretty  large  room  for 
himself,  in  which  he  constantly  preached  on 
Sundays,  and  was  attended  by  some  of  tlie  im- 
prisoned debtors,  and  several  of  thetewer  class 
of  his  former  hearers,  whose  attachment  to  him 
was  a  source  of  consolation  and  pleasure  under 
his  afilictions.  Soon  after  his  release  Mr.  £n:ilyn 
removed  to  London,  where  he  preached  once 
every  Sunday  to  a  small  congregatioajbf  p^HK>ns 
who  entertained  similar  opinions  with  himself, 
but  without  receiving  any  salary,  notwitlistand- 
ing  that  his  income  was  now  very  much  dimi- 
nished. Tliis  liberty  of  preaching  which  he 
pnjoyed  gave  great  oiFence  to  several  persons, 
and  particularly  to  Mr.  Charles  Iieslie,  the  fa- 
mous nonjuror  \  through  whose  means  com- 
plaint was  made  on  the  subject  to  Dr.  Tenison, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  That  good  prelate, 
however,  knew  too  much  of  Mr.  Emlyn's  real 
character  (o  sanction  any  measures  for  his  mo* 
lestation.  Nor  were  the  lower  house  cf  con- 
vocation, who,  in  their  representation  to  the 
queen  in  171 1,  asserted  that  weekly  sermons 
were  preached  in  defence  of  the  unitarian  prin- 
ciple, successful,  any  more  than  Mr.  Leslie,  in 
endeavouring  to  renew  the  persecutions  against^ 
him.  On  their  assertion,  Mr.  Emlyn  thought 
.proper  to  write  some  observations  whiph  suffi-  . 
ciently  proved  its  falsehood.  After  a  few  yeaj^s 
his  congregation  was  dissolved,  in  co|>seqpenc^ 
of  the  death  of  his  principal  hearers,  and  he 
retired  into  obscurity  to  devote  his  remaining 
days  to  the  support,  by  various  publications,  cf 
the  principles  which  he  had  embraced,  and  the 
kCause  for  which  he  had  sufiered.  The  first 
performance  published  by  him  after  his  release 
•from  prison  was,  **  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Willis,  Dean  of  Lincoln ;  being  spme  friendly 
Remarks  on  his  Sermon  before  the  Honourable 
House  of  Commons,  November  5',  1705."  Thp 
intention  of  it  was  to  shew  that  the  punishment 
even  of  papists  for  religion  was  not  warranted 
by  the  Jewish  laws;  and  that  Chfistian$  had 
been  more  cruel  persecutors  than  Jews.  In 
1706  Mr.  Emlyn  published  one  of  his  most  elj^ 
borate  productions,  which  is  **  A  Vindication 
of  the  Worship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on 
Unitarian  Principles,  Sec."  In  1707- he  gave 
fo  the  worid  two  publications :  the  first  of  which 
.was  entitled  "  The  Supreme  Deity  of  God  the 
Father  xlemonstrated,  in  Answer  to  Dr^  She^- 
kckV  Arvuments  for  the  Supreme  Deity  pf 
Jksvs  ChxiBt,  &c. ',''  and  the  second,  '^  A  brief 
Vindicadon  of  the  Bishop  of  GLDuoeeter'^  (Dn 
Fowkr)  Siscoinescs  concerning  tkit  Deumt  of 
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the  man  Christ  Jesus  from  Heaven^  from  Dr. 
Sfecrlock,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Charge  of 
Heresy,  &c.'*     In    1708   Mr.  Emlyn   printed 
,  three  tracts,  all  of  them  directed  against  Mr. 
Charles  Leslie,  on  the  subject  of  the  socinian 
controversy,  &c.  for  the  titles  of  which  we  refer 
to  the  authorities  below.      One  of  our  author's 
most  curious  productions  made  its  appearance 
in  17 10,  and  was  entitled  "  The  Previous  Ques- 
tion to  the  several  Questions  about  valid  and 
invalid  Bl^^tism,  lay  Baptism,  &c.  considered, 
viz.  yhether  there  be  any  Necessity  (upon  the 
Principles  of  Mr.  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Bap- 
tism) for  the  continual  Use  of  Baptism  among 
the  Posterity  of  baptised  Christians."  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  author's  hypothesis,   it 
must  be  allowed  that  he  supports  it  with  inge- 
nuity and  learning  ;  and  though  the  converts  to 
it  have  not  been  numerous,  we  believe  that  of 
late  years  they  have  been  rather  increasing.  The 
next  work  which  our  author  published  was.  in 
the  year  17 15,  and  entitled  *^  A  full  Enquiry 
into  the  original  Authority  of  the  Text,  i.  John, 
V.  7.  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  Heaven^ 
&c.  containing  an  Account  of  Dr«  MtlFs  Evi- 
dence from  Antiquity,  for  ^nd  against  its  being 
genuine,  &c."  This  piece  produced  an  advocate 
for  the  disputed  text  in  Mr.  Martin,  pastor  of 
the  French  church  at  the  Hague,  who  published 
a  critical  dissertation  on  the  subject^  in  answer 
to   Mr.   Emlyn*8  "  Enquiry."      For  the  titles 
and  dates  of  the  succeeding  tracts  in  this  con- 
troversy we  again  refer  to  our  authorities.     It 
is  generally  aUowed  that  Mr.  Emlyn  shewed 
distinguished  abilities  and  literature  in  the  con- 
troversy \  and  his  side  of  the  question  has  been 
supported  by  a  host  of  able  critics,  among  whom 
are  father  Simon,  La  Croze,  sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Dr.  Bentlcy,  Dr.  Benson,  Wctstein,  and  Gries- 
bach.   So  powerful  were  their  reasonings  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  text  in  question,  that  the 
learned  world  in  general  had   abandoned  its 
defence,  till  of  late  years  Mr.  archdeacon  Travis 
again  entered  the  lists  in  its  support.       But  his 
vrork  on  die  subject  received  such  complete 
answers  from  learned  men,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  particularly  from  Mr.  professor  Porson, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Marsh,  that  by  the  greater 
part  of  competent  judges  the  controversy  is  now 
considered  as  finally  decided.  While  Mr*  Emlyn 
was  engaged  in  the  above- mentioned  controversy, 
he  published,  in  1718,  a  treatise,  entitled  <<  Dr. 
Bennetts  New  Theory  of  the  Trinity  examined; 
or,  some  Considerations  on  the  Discourse  of  the 
«veT-blessed  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  his  Exami- 
nation of  Dr.  Clarke's  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  j"  in  17 19,  <<  Remarks  on  a  Book, 


entitled  The  Doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trimtf 
stated  and  defended,  by  four  London  Minister*, 
&c.',"  in  the  same  year,  "  A  true  Narrative*  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  dissenting  Ministers  of 
Dublin  against  Mr.  Thomas  Emlyn,  and  of  his 
Prosecution  (at  some  of  the  Dissenters*  instiga- 
tion) in  the  Secular  Court,  &c.;"  and  ia«ihe 
same  year,  **  The  Rtv.  Mr.Trosse's  Arguments 
answered  relating  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c."  Mr.  Emlyn 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  the  doc- 
trine for  which  he  had  written  and  suffered 
so  much,  gradually  gained  ground  both  in  Engr 
land  and  Ireland.  Nevertheless,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  be  so  obnoxious^  that  none,  of  the 
dissenting  divines  in  London  dared  to  ask  him 
to  preach  for  them,  excepting  Mr.  Burroughs, 
and  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  James  Foster,  ministers 
of  a  baptist  congregation  in  London.  But  he 
was,  notwithstanding,  honoured  with  the  esteem 
-and  friendship  of  many  persons  of  distinguished 
learning,  and  in  eminent  stations ;  and  lie  was 
particularly  intimate  with  the  truly  excellent  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  rector  of  St.  James's,  and  also 
Mrith  Mr.  Wliiston.  About  the  year  1726,  upon 
the  death  of  the  worthy  and  learned  Mr.  James 
Pierce,  of  Exeter,  several  of  the  people  intended 
to  take  measures  to  procure  an  invitation  to  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Emlyn,  to  become  his  successor ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  their  design, 
he  requested  that  they  would  relinquish  it,  as 
his  declining  years  and  increasing  infirmities 
would  not  permit  him  to  accept  of  it.  In  the 
year  1731  he  wrote  "Observations  on  Dr. 
Waterland's  Notions  in  Relation  to  Polytheism, 
Ditheism,  &c. ;"  and  in  the  same  year  drew 
up  some  "  Meqpoiis  of  the  Life  and  oentiments 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke."  Those  pieces 
were  not  published  till  a  complete  collection  was 
made  of  the  author's  works  in  1 746,  in  two  V9« 
lumes  8vo. ;  to  which  are  added  Memoirs  of 
his  Life^  written  by  his  son  Sollom  Emlyn,  esq. 
Mr.  Emlyn,  who  was  naturally  of  a  very  cheer- 
ful and  lively  temper,  enjoyed  a  good  state  of 
health  through  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  the 
gout  excepted  ;  which,  by  degrees,  impaired  his 
constitution,  and  rendered  him  exceedingly  fee- 
ble during  his  two  or  three  last  years.  He  fell 
a  martyr  to  it  on  the  30th  of  July,  i743>  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life  it  is  asserted, 
we  believe,  with -justice,  that  <'  he  was  one  of 
the  brightest  examples  of  substantial  unafiected 
piety,  of  serious  rational  devotion,  of  a  steady 
unshaken  integrity,  and  an  undaunted  christian 
courage.''  His  son,  Mr.  Sollom  Emlyn,  who 
was  bred  to  the  law^  and  became  an  eminent 
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t)oisn8eIlor9  was  employed  to  publish  lord  chief- 
justice  Hide's  "  History  of  the  Pleas  of  the 
Crown/*  which  he  did  in  1736,  in  two  volumes 
fblioy  together  with  a  preface  and  large  notes. 
The  author  of  this  article  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  divines  of  the  arian  persuasion  which 
this  country  has  produced.  His  works  are 
written  with  great  ability  on  that  side  of  the 
question,  and  still  continue  in  considerable  re- 
putation among  those  who  embrace  it.  He  was 
what  is  now  called  a  high  Arian »  believing  our 
Blessed  Saviour  to  be  the  first  of  derived  beings, 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  an  object  of 
worship.  Many,  however,  who  in  modern 
times  are  classed  in  this  party  on  account  of 
their  being  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
pre-existence  of  Christ,  do  not  entirely  coincide 
with  him  in  his  sentiments  on  these  subjects. 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  M^'ritings  of  Tiotnas 
£m/yn,  prefixed  to  his  tvorks,  Biog.  Britan, 
— M. 

EMMIUS,  Ubbo,  a  learned  philologist  and 
historian,  was  born  in  i  C47  at  Gretha,  a  village 
in  East  Friesland,  of  which  his  father  was  pa- 
stor. He  studied  at  Emden  and  other  schools, 
and  finally  at  the  university  of  Rostock,  where 
he  attended  the  lectures  ot  David  Chytrseus  and 
Henry  Bryce.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  lived 
some  time  with  his  mother,  and  afterwards 
spent  two  years  at  Geneva.  His  natural  timi- 
dity prevented  him  from  undertaking  the  office 
of  a  minister,  and  he  engaged  as  master  of  the 
school  of  Norden  in  East  Friesland,  in  1579. 
Under  his  direction  this  seminary  flourished 
greatly ;  but  as  he  declined  to  subscribe  the 
confession  of  Augsburg,  some  bigotted  Luthe- 
rans caused  him  to  be  deprived  of  his  salary, 
and  prohibited  from  teaching.  He  therefore 
accepted  an  invitation  to  undertake  the  same 
office  at  Leer,  to  the  school  of  which  he  gave  a 
reputation  whichdurably  injured  that  of  Norden. 
Several  Calviniets  expelled  by  the  Lutherans 
from  Groningen  came  to  reside  at  Leer,  and 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  Emmius.  Through 
their  influence,  when  Groningen  associated  it- 
self ^"ith  the  United  Provinces,  and  planned  the 
re-establishment  of  its  college,  Emmius  was 
invited  to  become  its  director,  with  the  power  of 
forming  such  statutes  for  its  government  as  he 
should  think  proper.  He  removed  thither  in 
i594»  ^nd  exercised  his  office  near  twenty  years 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  institution.  At 
the'  end  of  that  time,  the  city  of  Groningen 
haying  erected  its  college  into  an  university, 
Emmius  was  appointed  professor  of  history  and 
Greek.    This  situation  he  retained  to  old  age^ 

vox.   III. 


and  no  offers  from  other  universities  could 
tempt  him  to  remove.  Besides  his  professorial 
labours,  he  enriched  the  republic  of  letters  with 
valuable  writings ;  and  when  his  infirmities  had 
abridged  his  ;ictive  services,  he  assisted  the  aca- 
demical senate  with  his  advice  oa  all  importan^ 
occasions.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  William 
Louis  count  of  Nassau,  governor  of  Friesland 
and  Groningen,  who  often  made  use  of  his 
counsel.  He  died  at  Groningen  in  1625,  ^^  ^^ 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  magistrates 
honoured  his  memory  bv  placing  his  portrait  in 
their  town-house.  The  principal  works ,  of 
Emmius  are :  "  Decades  Rerum  Frisicarum,*' 
folio,  1 6 16:  this  is  a  valuable  performance,  and 
the  more  so,  as  his  superiority  to  the  national 
partiality  so  common  in  historians  of  their  own 
country,  has  led  him  to  reject  and  refute  the 
fables  concerning  the  Frisian  antiquities  related 
by  other  authors,  though  he  has  incurred  re- 
proach for  this  attachment  to  truth.  "  Vetus 
Grsecia  illustrata,"  three  volumes  8vo.  1626:  a 
valuable  summary  of  the  geography,  history, 
polity,  &c.  of  ancient  Greece.  "  Opus 
Chronologicum  Novum,"  folio,  1619 :  "Chrono- 
logica  Rerum  Romanarum,  cum  serie  Consu- 
lum,"  folio,  1619  :  "  Appendix  Chronologica," 
folio,  1620.  AH  these  display  a  profound 
knowledge  of  history,  and  have  been  muth  ap« 
plauded  oy  learned  men.  He  also  engaged  in 
theological  controversy.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  employed  in  composing  a  history 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  intended  as  a  warning  to 
the  United  States  against  any  fraudulent  attempts 
on  their  liberty.     Bayle.     Moreri. — A. 

EMPEDOCLES,  an  eminent  Sicilian  philo- 
sopher,  and  poet,  was  a  native  of  Agrigentum, 
and  flourished  about  the  84th  olympiad,  or 
444  B.C.  He  is  classed  among  the  followers  of 
Pythagoras,  though,  like  some  others  of  the  same 
school,  he  departed  in  some  points  from  the  ge- 
nuine doctrines  of  that  philosopher.  It  is  un-* 
certain  under  what  master  he  studied  philoso- 
phy; and  it  is  not  probable,  as  some  relate,  that 
he  was  born  so  early  as  to  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  Pytliagoras  himself.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father  Meto,  who  was  a  wealthy  ci- 
tizen of  Agrigentum,  he  became  a  man  of  con- 
sequence and  weight  among  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  secured  their  confidence  and  esteem  by  es-  . 
pousing,  in  all  struggles  of  a  political  nature,  the 
interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
by  the  liberal  and  generous  purposes  towhijch 
he  applied  a  considerable  share  of  his  large  pa- 
ternal estate.  Amon^  other  instances,  he  be- 
stowed a  part  of  it  m  the  form  of  dowries, 
on  indigent  young  women,  who  by  those 
4  D 
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rieins  were  enabled  to  marry  into  respectable 
.  'viK'cticns.  .There  was  something  of  ostenta- 
t.fiii,  however,  in  the  distinction  of  dress  which 
Kc  assumed,  wearing  a  purple  robe,  a  golden 
girdle,  and  a  Delphic,  crown  \  in  the  numerous 
train  of  servants  by  which  he  chose  to  be  at- 
tended; and  in  the  grave  and  commanding  as- 
pect which  he  always  maintained.  Such  stately 
appearances  would  have  been  considered  as  in- 
dications, in  most  men,  of  a  wish  to  obtain  tlie 
f)ossession  of  sovereign  power.  But  Empedocles 
lad  no  such  desire.  On  the  contrary,  he  was, 
as  Aristotle  affirms,  utterly  averse  to  taking  any 
government  upon  him,  and,  according  to  Aan- 
thus,  refused  a  crown  which  was  once  offered 
him,  whether  by  the  Agrigentines,  or  by  what 
other  people,  we  are  not  informed ;  shewed  him- 
self a  determined  enemy  to  tyranny,  under  what- 
ever form  it  was  attempted  to  be  established ; 
and  constantly  employed  his  wealth  and  influence 
in  preserving  and  defending*  the  rights  and  li- 
berties of  his  countrymen.  Bmpedocles  possess- 
ed such  skill  in  medicine  and  natural!  philosophy^ 
that  he  was  enabled  to  produce  many  wonderful 
effects,  which  the  credulous  superstition  of  the 
multitude,  encouraged  perhaps  by  his  own  va- 
nity, magnified  into  miracles.  He  pretended  to 
drive  away  the  Etesian  winds,  and  is  said  to  have 
corrected  the  unwholsome  qualities  in  a  river 
which  passed  tlirough  the  country  of  the  Seli- 
nuntines,  by  diverting  at  his  own  expence  two 
other  streams  into  the  same  channel ;  by  which 
means  he  put  a  stopto  tlie  ravages  of  an  epide- 
mical disease.  He  is  also  reported  to  have 
checked,  by  the  power  of  music,  the  madnefs  of 
a  young  man  who  was  on  the  point  of  murder- 
ing a  person  who  had  in  public  judgment  con- 
demned his  father  to  dea^h;  to  have  cured  Pan- 
thea,  a  woman  of  Agrigentum,  after  she  had  been 
declared  incurable  by  all  the  physicians ;  to  have 
restored  a  woman  to  life,  after  she  had  remained 
feven  days  breathless  and  without  pulse,  when 
the  skill  of  the  ablest  medical  men  had  proved 
inefficacious,  and  they  were  engaged  in  a  dis- 
pute whetlier  she  was  dead  or  alive;  and  to  have 
done  many  other  things,  equally  astonishing, 
after  the  manner  of  Pythagoras.  On  account  of 
the  rumour  which  ^ras  spread  of  those  surprising 
events,  he  wa«  the  object  of  universal  admira- 
tion, so  that  when  he  went  to  the  Olympic  games 
the  eyes  of  all  the  people  were  fixed  upon  him. 
Empedocles  alfo  possessed  poetical  talents.  Some 
of  his  pieces  were  sung  at  the  Olympic  games ; 
and  ^is  style  is  said  by  Aristotle  to  have  been 
homerical,  forcible  in  expression,  and  adorned 
with  numerous  metaphors  and  other  poetical 
figures.    Henry  Stevens  has  collected  fragments 


of  his  versies  whkh  are  dispersed  through  va- 
rious ancient  writers;  and  their  existence  affords 
some  ground  for  the  opinion  of  Fabricius,  that 
Empedocles  was  the  real  author  of  that  ancient 
fragment  which  bears  the  name  of  ^*  The  Golden 
Verses  of,  Pythagoras."  He  is  also  said  to  have 
written  some  tragedies,  and  treatises  on  politics. 
That  he  was  an  eminent  master  of  the  art  of 
eloquence,  may  be  concluded  not  only  from  the 
effects  produced  on  his  feUow-citizens  by  hia 
harangues  to  them,  but  from  the  circumstance 
that  Georgius  Leonthius,  a  celebrated  orator, 
was  his  pupil.  There  is  much  uncertainty  in  the 
accounts  relative  to  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
death.  Some  of  them  are  evidently  the  off- 
spring of  credulity  and  superstition,  and  not  worthy 
of  the  least  attention.  According  to  certain  writ- 
ers, he  perished  in  the  burning  crater  of  Mount 
j£tna.  One  of  their  accounts  states,  that  he  in- 
cautiously slipped  into  it  while  attempting  to  ex- 
amine the  phenomenon;  and  another,  tliat  he  vo- 
luntarily precipitated  himself  into  the  gulph,  hop- 
ing that,  the  manner  of  his  death  not  being  known, 
he  niight  afterwards  pass  for  a  god;  but  that  the 
secret  was  discovered  by  means  of  one  of  his 
brazen  sandals,  which  was  thrown  out  from  the 
mountain  in  a  subsequent  eruption.  Strabo, 
however,  and  otlier  judicious  writers,  reject  the 
latter  story  as  fictitious.  '  Timaeus's  relation,  most 
probably,  is  the  true  one,  which  affirms  that 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Empedocles  went 
into  Greece,  and  that  he  never  returned  to  Si- 
cily; whence  the  exact  time  and  manner  of  his 
death  remain  unknown.  According  to  Aris- 
totle he  died  when  he  completed  his  6oth  year; 
but  some  accounts  make  him  67,  and  others  10^ 
years  old.  A  statue  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory at  Agrigentum,  which  was  afterwards  car- 
ried to  Rome.  The  following  is  the  substance 
of  his  philosophy,  as  collected  from  his  Frag- 
ments: That  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  truth  by 
the  senses,  without  the  aid  of^  reason,  which  is 
led,  through  their  medium,  to  contemplate  the  real 
nature  and  immutable  essences  of  things ;  that 
the  first  principles  of  nature  are  of  two  kinds, 
active  and  passive,  the  former  of  which  is  unity, 
or  God,  the  latter,  matter;  that  the  active  prin- 
ciple is  a  subtle  etherial  fire,  intelligent  and  di-- 
vine,  which  gives  being  to  all  things,  animates 
all  things,  and  into  which  all  things  will  finally 
be  resolved ;  that  there  are  in  the  regions  of  fhe 
air  numerous  daemons,  emanations  rrom  the  di* 
vine  Nature,  who  preside  oyer  human  affairs ; 
that  brute  animals  are  allied  to  the  Divinity,  as 
constituting  a  part  of  those  animated  beings 
which  tlic  same  spirit  unites  to  itself,  :ind  to  one 
another,  on  which  account  it  is  unlawful  to  ^:ii 
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or  cat  animals;  that  the  "world  is  one  whole, 
circumscribed  by  the  revolution  of  tlie  sun,  and 
surrounded  by  a  mass  of  inactive  matjcr;  that 
the  first  material  principles  of  the  four  elements 
are  similar  atoms,  indefinitely  small,  and  of  a 
round  forin,  possessing  the  primary  qualities  of 
friendship  and  discord  5  that  these  atoms  being 
excited  to  motion  by  the  energy  of  the  intellec- 
tual fire,  or  the  divine  mind,  homogeneous  parts 
became  united,  and  heterogeneous  separated,  an4 
the  four  elements  composed  of  which  all  bodies 
are  generated ;  that  all  motion,  as  well  as  all  life 
and  being,  must  therefore  be  ascribed  to  God ; 
that  the  first  principles  of  the  elements  are  eter- 
nal; that  nothing  can  begin  to  exist,  or  be  an- 
nihilated, and  that  all  the  varieties  of  nature  are 
produced  by  combination  or  separation ;  that  in 
the  formation  of  the  world  ether  was  first  se- 
creted from  chaos,  then  fire,  then  earth,  by  tlic 
agitation  of  which  were  produced  water  and  air; 
that  the  heavens  are  a  solid  body  of  air,  crystal- 
lised by  fire;  that  the  stars  are  bodies  composed 
of  that  fiery  substance  which  proceeded  from 
ether  at  its  first  secretion,  and  fixed  in  the  cry- 
stal of  heaven,  while  the  planets  wander  freely 
beneath  it ;  that  the  sun  is  of  a  fiery  mass,  larger 
than  the  moon ;  that  the  moon  is  in  tlie  form  of 
a  hollow  dish,  and  twice  as  far  from  the  sun  as 
from  the  earth;  that  the  soul  of  man  consists  of 
two  parts,  th^  sensitive,  produced  from  the  same 
first  principles  with  the  elements,  and  the  ra- 
tional, a  daemon  sprung  from  the  divine  soul  of 
the  world,  and  placed  in  the  body  by  way  of  pu- 
nislinient  for  its  crimes  in  a  former  state,  which 
it  is  to  sustain  till  it  is  sufficiently  purified  to  re- 
turn to  God;  that  in  the  course  of  the  transmi- 
gration to  which  all  human  souls  are  liable,  they 
may  inhabit  not  only  different  human  bodies,  but 
the  bodies  of  any  animal  or  plant ;  and  that  all 
nature  is  subject  to  the  immutable  and  -eternal 
law  of  necessity.     Diog,  Lnert.  lib,  ix.  cap,  2. 
Strabo.  lib,   v/.       Suidas,       StanUfs  Hist,  Phil, 
pU  ix,     EnfieliTs  Hist,  Phil,  vol,  I,  b,  it,  ch,  >cii> 
— M. 

EMPEREUR,  CoNSTANTiNE  l\  a  learned 
Dutch  divine  and  oriental  scholar,  was  a  native 
of  Oppyck  in  Holland.  He  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  jurisprudence  and  theology,  *»nd 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  the  latter  faculty. 
.  But  he  principally  distinguished  himself  by  his 
proficiency  in  oriental  literature,  and  Jewish  an- 
tiquities. After  having  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew  languages, 
lie  took  much  pains  to  encourage  the  study  of 
them  among  christian  scholars;  and  he  also  e/n- 
cloyed  himself  in  refuting  the  objections  of  the 
Jews  agains  the  christian  religion.    Drusius  and 


and  Erpcnius  were  his  masters  in  the  oriental 
tonjrues.     He   was  professor  of  theology  and 
of  Hebrew  at  Harderwyck,  during  eight  years, 
after  which  he  was  appointed  professor  or  He- 
brew at  Leyden  in  1627.     On  that  oocasion  he 
pronounced  an  oration  **  De  dignitate  &  utili- 
tute  Lingua*  Hebraicx."     He  died  in  1648,  at  . 
an  advanced  time  of  life,  and  not  long  after  he 
had   entered  on  the  duties  of  theological  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Leyden.     His  transla- 
tions of  Jewish  books  and  Talmudical  writings, 
though   not   free   from    faults,   deserve   to  be 
reckoned  among  the  best  works  of  that  descrip- 
tion, and  are  accompanied  witli  useftd  notes  and 
remarks.     He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Lewis 
de  Dieu,  Daniel  Heinsius,  and  the  Buxtorfs; 
and  as  a  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  held 
the  labours  of  the  latter,  he  offered  himself  to 
superintend  an  impression  of  their  Talmudical 
dictionary  in  Holland.     He  was  also  very  de- 
sirous of  engaging  the  younger  Buxtorf  to  re- 
move to  Leyden;  and  it  viras  at  his  instance  tliat 
the  latter  was  led  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the 
vowel  points  against  Lewis  Cappel.     His  works 
were,  "  Disputationes  theologicae  Hardeviceiiae, 
or  Systema  Theologicum  -/*  "  Paraphrasis  Joan- 
nisjachiadse  in  Danielem;"  "  Itinerarium  Rabbi 
Benjamin.  Tudel ;"   **  Halicot  Olam,  ^  Clavls 
Talmudicx;"   "  Middot,  or  de  Templo  Hieros 
solymitano,  &  de  mensuris  Templi ;"  **  Brava 
Cava,  ordeDamnis;"  "  Abarbanel  &  Alcheisch 
in  Esai.  liii."  with  a  refutation  of  the  Grammar 
of  Moses  Kimchi;  and  an  edition,  with  useful 
remarks,  of  Bertram's  valuable  treatise  **  De 
Republica  Hebracorum/'   '  Moreri. — M. 
EMPIRICUS,  see  Sextus  Empiricus. 
ENFIELD,  William,   LL.D.    an    elegant 
and    estimable    writer,  was   bom  at  Sudbury 
in  1 74 1.     He  was  educated  for  the  ministry 
among  the  protestant  dissenters  at  the  academy 
at  Daventry,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  polish  of  his  early  compositions.     In  1 763  he 
was  chosen  to  the  pastoral  office  by  the  congre- 
gation of  Benn's-garden  in  Liverpool,  and  soon 
obtained  notice  as  a  pleasing  preacher,  and  an 
amis^ble  man  in  society.     During  his  residence  in 
that  town,  he  published  two  volumes  of  "  Ser- 
mons," in  1 2 mo.  which  were  very  favourably  re- 
ceived, and  also  a  collection  of  "  Hymns,'*  and 
of  "  Family  Prayers,"  the  latter,   of  his  own 
composition.     In  1770  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  undertake  the  post  of  resident  tutor  and  lec- 
turer in  the  belles-lettres,  in  the  academy  at  War- 
rington.   With  great  diligence  and  general  re- 
putation he  fulfilled  these  offices  for  some  years, 
latterly  adding  to  them  that  of  mathematical 
tutor,  for  whiclx,  on  a  short  notice,  he  qualified 
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himself.    He  likewise  published  various  works, 
most  of  them  of  the  class  of  compilations,  but 
excellently  calculated  for  the   improvement  of 
young  persons.     One  of  the  most  popular  of 
these  vtras  entitled  "  The  Speaker,"  a  selection 
of  miscellaneous  pieces  from  the  best  English 
writers,  for  the  purposes  of  recital,  to  which  he 
prefixed  a  valuable  essay  on  elocution.     A  sequel 
to  this  work  was  afterwards  printed  under  the 
title  of  **  Exercises  in  Elocution."     Of  his  other 
publications  during  this  period,  were,  "  The 
Treacher's  Directory,"  an  arrangement  of  topics 
and  texts  5  "  The  English  Preacher,"  a  collec- 
tion of  sermons  from  various  authors,  nine  vols. 
1 2mo ;  '^  Biographical  Sermons  on  the  principal 
Characters  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  j"  and 
several  single  sermons  on  particular  occasions. 
He  also  engaged  in  the  controversy  concerning 
literary  property,  and  printed  a  quarto  pamphlet 
on  the  subject:  and  he  drew  up  "  Institutes  of 
Natural  Philosophy,    theoretical    and    experi* 
mental,"  in  one  vol.  4to.     The  title  of  doctor  of 
laws  was  conferred  upon  him  during  his  acade- 
mical employment  by  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh.    After  the  dissolution  of  the  academy  in 
1783,  he  remained  two  years  at  Warrington,  oc- 
cupied with  the  education  of  private  pupils,  and 
with  his  duty  as  minister  of  the  dissenting  con- 
gregation there.     In  1785  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation from  the  society  at  the  octagon  dissenting 
meeting-house  at  Norwich.     In  that  city  he  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  pursue  his  plan  of  pri- 
vate tuition;  but  at  length  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literary  occupations  and  the  pastoral 
office,     llie  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  a  young  man 
of  the  most  promising  hopes,  who  had  just  been 
chosen  town-clerk  of  Nottingham,  gave  a  shock 
to  his  health  and  spirits,  which,  however,  em- 
ployment and  philosophy  enabled  him  to  over- 
come ;  and  he  passed  some  years  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  domestic  comfort,  and  the  cordial  at- 
tachment of  a  respectable  body  of  friends.     He 
was  engaged  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  labo- 
rious task  of  abridging  "  Brucker's  History  of 
Philosophy,"  a  work  of  great  value,  but  little 
attractive  in  its  original  form,  on  account  of  its 
prolixity,   and   its   harsh    and    involved    Latio 
style.     Dr.  Enfield  published   his  Abridgment 
in  tv/o  vols.  4to.  1 79 1,  and  probably  the  tenets  of 
Ae  different  sects  of  philosophers  were  never 
before  displayed  with  so  much  elegance  and  per- 
spicuity.    It  was,  indeed,  his  peculiar  talent  to 
express  the  ideas  of  other  men  to  tlie  greatest 
advantage.     His  language,  chaste,  clear,  correct, 
and  free  from  all  affectation,  is  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  that  middle  style  which  is  fitted 
for  all  topics^  and  he  communicates  to  his  reader 


all  that  clearness  of  idea  which  reigned  in  his 
own  mind.  These  qualities,  together  with  the 
candour  and  moderation  which  made  a  part  of 
his  very  constitution,  especially  fitted  him  for 
the  office  of  literary  criticism,  and  he  long  was 
an  associate  in  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
periodical  journals.  The  undertaking  to  which 
he  principally  devoted  his  latest  labours  was  the 
biogi:aphical  work  in  which  he  is  now  comme- 
morated. He  joined  with  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle in  laying  the  plan ;  and  all  the  lives  in  the 
first  volume  marked  with  his  initial,  comprising 
more  than  half  of  the  whole,  are  of  his  compo- 
sition. The  task  proved  highly  agreeable  to 
him;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  it 
must  ever  occasion  regret  that  his  assistance  was 
so  soon  intercepted.  The  progress  of  an  unsu- 
spected disease,  brought  on  suddenly  a  train  of 
symptoms,  which,  after  a  short  confinement,  ter- 
minated his  life  on  November  3d,  1 797,  in  liis  fif- 
ty-seventh year.  Few  men  have  lived  more  gene- 
rally beloved,  or  have  died  more  lamented.  To 
be  amiable  was,  indeed,  the  essence  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  and  in  every  relation  of  life,  the  bene- 
volence of  a  kind  heart  displayed  itself  in  the 
most  engaging  features.  After  his  death  a  public 
cation  was  made  of  his  '^  Sermons,"  in  three  vob. 
8vo.  the  very  numerous  list  of  subscribers  to 
which,  proved  the  attachment  he  had  inspired.. 
His  discourses  were  for  the  most  part  upon  moral 
topics,  which  he  treated  with  much  nicety  of 
discrimination,  and  in  a  manly  straip  of  elo- 
quence.— A. 

ENJEDIM,  George,  a  learned  unitarian  di- 
vine in  the  i6th  century,  was  x  native  of  Hun- 
gary, whence  he  removed  into  Transylvania,- 
where  he  became  one  of  the  superintendants  of 
the  unitarian  churches  in  that  principality.  JMc 
died  in  the  year  1597.  According  to  father 
Simon,  he  was  one  of  the  most  acute  defenders 
of  that  sense  of  scripture  for  which  the  socinian 
writers  contend,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  **  Eiplicatio  Locorum  Scripturae  veteris 
&  Novi  Testamenti,  ex  quibus  dogma  Trinitati* 
stabiliri  solet,"  4to.  The  greater  part  of  the  first 
impression  of  this  wojk,  whicn  appeared  in 
Transylvania,  having  been  burnt  through  the 
zeal  of  some  advocates  for  the  orthodox  faith,  a 
new  edition  of  it  was  afterwards  published  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  the  side  of  the  question  which 
it  embraces  has  many  supporters,  and  are  a  grow* 
ing  party-     Moreri»  Nouv.  Die,  Hist, — ^M. 

ENNIUS,  QoiNTUs,  an  early  Roman  poet  cf 
great  fame,  was  a  native  of  Rudiae  in  Calabria^ 
and  was  born  about  the  year  of  Rome  5 14,  B.C. 
23  7.  He  boasted  a  descent  from  king  Messapus, 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  in  an  humble  qqix^ 
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dition  of  life.  Accoftding  to  Silius  Italicus 
{Punic.  1.  xii.)i  he  served  as  a  centurion  in  Sar- 
dinia when  that  island  was  subdued  by  T.  Man- 
lius,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour. — 
He  probably  remained  in  Sardinia  after  the  war ; 
for  we  are  told  by  Corn.  Nepos,  that  Cato  the 
censor,  when  praetor,  brought  back  with  him  from 
his  government  of  Sardinia,  the  poet  Ennius. 
At  this  period  he  must  have  been  in  his  thirty- 
fifth  year.  Yet  the  same  Cato  is  asserted  by 
Cicero  to  have  censured  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  for 
carrying  poets  with  him  to  the  Etolian  war;  one 
of  whom  is  known  to  have  been  Ennius.  An- 
other of  his  patrons  was  Scipio  Africanus  the 
elder,  who  made  our  poet  his  companion  in  most 
of  his  campaigns.  Thus  Claudian  says  {delaud. 
Stilic.) 

Haerebat  doctus  lateri,  castrisque  solebat 
Omnibus  in  medias  Ennius  ire  tubas : 

Amid  the  trumi>et'8  clang,  a  constant  itiend. 
See  learned  £nniu8  on  his  steps  attend. 

He  also  lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with 
Scipio  Nasica,  as  we  learn  from  a  jest  recorded 
by  Cicero  {de  OratA.  ii.)  Q^JFulvius,  son  of  M. 
Fulvius  above  mentioned,  procured  for  him  the 
citizenship  of  Rome.  From  the  affection  borne 
him  by  uiese  eminent  persons,  we  may  judge 
favourably  of  the  character  and  manners  of  En- 
nius ^  though  it  is  probable  that  his  convivial  ta- 
lents carried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  strict 
•sobriety,  since  Horace  (Epist.  19. 1.  i.)  repre- 
sents him  as  warming  his  heroic  vein  by  liberal 
potations.  The  gout,  which  tormented  his  old 
age,  was  probably  the  consequence  ©f  his  intem- 
perance; as,  perhaps,  was  also  his  poverty; 
which  evils,  however,  he  bore  with  great  equani- 
mity. He  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy.  A  statue, 
supposed  to  be  of  him,  was  extant  in  the  monui* 
ment  of  the  Scipios,  in  the  time  of  Livy.  Ennius 
is  regarded  as  the  father  of  Latin  epic  or  heroic 
ppetry,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  distinguished 
by  that  force  and  vigour,  accompanied  wim  rustic 
city  and  negligence,  which  is  generally  the  charac- 
ter of  genius  m  an  unpolished  age.  This  is  the 
idea  given  of  him  by  Ovid : 

Ennius  ingenio  maidnius,  arte  rudis. 
The  bard  in  genius  mighty,  rude  in  art.. 

Lucretius  speaks  of  him  as  the  first  who 
brought  the  muse'  to  Latium ;  and  Virgil  proved 
Lis  esteem  of  him  by  transcribing  into  his  works 
many  whole  or  half  lines  from  Ennius.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  his  poetry  was  very  popular  in 
RomC}  since  he  made  the  great  events  of  Roman 


history  his  topic  in  a  large  performance  entitled 
"Annals,"  which,  by  the  grammarian  Q^argun- 
teius,  were  afterwards  divided  into  eighteen  books. 
He  was  accustomed  publicly  to  recite  portions  of 
this  poem  on  certam  days;  and  we  learn  from 
Gellius  that  recitations  from  the  Annals  of  En- 
nius were  continued  to  his  time.  He  also  com- 
posed tragedies,  comedies,  epigrams^  and  satires; 
and  he  is  praised  as  being  the  first  who  ventured 
to  desert  die  Grecian  dramatic  stories,  and  take 
his  arguments  from  Roman  history.  Some  di- 
dactic works  of  his  are  also  mentioned.  None  of 
his  pieces  are  come  down  to  us  entire,  but  frag- 
ments of  several  of  them.  These  have  been  pul>- 
lished  separately,  Amsterd.  4to.  1707,  and  also  in 
the  Corpus  Poetar.  of  Mattaire.  Fossii  Poet.  Lot. 
Tirahoscbi, — A. 

ENNODIUS,  Magnus  Felix,  bishop  of  Ti- 
cinum,  now  Pavia,  in  the  sixth  century,  was  a  de- 
scendant from  an  illustrious  familv  among  the 
Gauls,  and  bom  in  Italy,  about  tnc  vear  473^ 
Having  lost  an  aunt  who  provided  for  his  main- 
tenance and  education,  when  he  was  not  quite 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  for  some  time  re- 
duced to  distressed  circumstances;  but  was  af- 
terwards placed  in  a  state  of  afiluence  by  his 
marriage  with  a  lady  who  possessed  a  good  for- 
tune. Conceiving,  however,  a  strong  inclina^ 
tion  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  obtained 
his  wife's  consent  that  he  should  enter  into  or- 
ders, while  she  herself  embraced  the  religious- 
life.  He  was  ordained  one  of  his  deacons  hy 
Epiphanius  bishop  of  Pavia,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  habits  of  the  strictest  intimacy  and  friendship. 
Having  from  his  early  years  been  much  attached 
to  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  poetry,  he  continued 
to  cultivate  his  taste  for  them  in  connection  with 
the  subjects  which  were  more  immediately  ap- 
propriate to  his  theological  profession,  and  pro- 
duced many  pieces,  in  prose  and  verse,  which 
entitle  him  to  a  respectable  rank  among  the 
writers  of  his  time,  and  acquired  him  no  small 
reputation  with  his  contemporaries.  Upon  the 
death  of  Epiphanius,  we  find  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted among  the  deacons  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  He  was  employed  to  draw  up  a  Pane- 
gyric upon  Theodoric  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
in  whioi  he  displayed  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  profane  history,  much  eloqueucei  and  a  suf- 
ficient portion  of  courtly  adulation.  But  his 
rhetorical  talents  were  exercised  with  more  art, 
and  less  honour,  in  the  Apology  which  he  wrote 
for  the  council  which  acquitted  pope  Sym- 
machus  of  the  accusations  laid  to  his  charge 
by  Laurentius  his  rival  candidate  for  the  pon- 
tifical chair.  In  this  Apology  tlie  colours  of  a 
gaudy  rhetoric  are  artfully  made  use  of  to  dis-» 
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guise  the  truth*,  and  the  author's  ahilities  are 
prostituted  to  support  the  foundations  of  that 
enormous   power  which   the   popes  of  Rome 
afterwards   acquired,  by  maintaining  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Roman  pontiff  was  answerable 
to  none  upon  earth  for  his  conduct,  and  subject 
to  no  human  tribunal.     He  obtained  the  reward 
,of  his  services,  howevej,  by  being  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Pavia,  about  the  year  510.     He  was 
afterwards  appointed  a  member  of  a  commission 
^  which  was  instructed  to  negociate  a  re-union  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  the  western  churches. — 
VVith  this  view  he  took  two  journeys  into  the 
East;  the  first  in  the  year  515,  with  Fortunatus 
bishop  of  Cantana,  and  tlie  second  in  517,  with 
Peregrinus  bishop  of  Miletum.     These  journeys 
were  not  followed  with  the  desired  success ;  and 
they  had  tlie  eiFect  of  exciting  against  him  tlie 
resentment  of  the  emperor  Anastasius.     It  is 
reported  that  the  emperor,  finding  that  he  was 
unable,  cither  by  promises  or  threatenings,  to 
engage  Ennodius  to  enter  into  his  views,  and  to 
beti-ay  the  trust  committed  to  him,  after  offering 
him  many  aflronts,  and  much  ill  treatment,  dis- 
missed him  home  on  board  a  crazy  vessel,  with 
a  prohibition  against  his  being  sufi^red  to  land 
at  any  port  in  Greece;  by  which  means  he  was 
exposed  to  much  danger.     He  arrived,  never- 
theless, safe  in  Italy,  and  returning  to  Pavia,  died 
there  in  521,  aged  forty-eight  years.     The  style 
of  his  works  cannot  be  commended  for  purity  or 
perspicuity;  and  the  most  celebrated  of  his  per- 
formances are  distinguished  more  by  spirit  and 
liveliness  of  imagination,  than  weight  or  accu- 
racy of  reasoning.     Besides  the  Panegyric  and 
Apology  already  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of 
**  Epistolarum  ad  Divcrsos,  Libri  ix;*'  "Vita 
B.   Epiphanii,   Episcopi  Ticinensis  ;"   Vita   B. 
Antonii,  monachi  Lirinensis;"  "  Eucharisticon 
dc  vita  sua  ad  Elpidium;"   "  Dictiones  sacrse," 
"  Scholasticx,"  «  Ethica,''  &c.;  «  Poemata;" 
^*  Epigrammata,"  &c.     They  wer^  collected  to- 
gether and  published  by  Andrew  Schottus,  at 
Tournay^n  1610,  8vo.;  and  by  father  Sirmond, 
at  Paris,  in  161 1,  8vo.  accompanied  with  notes, 
explanatory  of  tlie  names  and  qualities  of  the 
persons  mentioned  by  Ennodius,  and  with  ob- 
servations useful  to  illustrate  the  history  of  his  age. 
They  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  ninth  volume 
of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum^  and  almost  all  of  them 
among  the  Orthodoxographiay  published  at  Basil 
in    1569.     Cave's   Hist.    LiU   vol.    I.    sub.  sac. 
Eutjch.  Du  Pin.      Mosh.   Hist.   EccL    Sac.    w. 

ENOCH,  the  son  of  Jared,  and  father  of 
Methuselah,  and  the  seventh  man  in  a  lineal 
iksccnt  fcom  Adam,  was  bom  in  the  year  B.C. 


3382.    He  was  a  prophet,  and  eminent  for  his 
exalted  piety,  and  consummate  virtue^  in   the 
midst  of  a  corrupt  and  vicious  race  of  men;  on 
wiiich  account  he  found  such  favour  in  the  sight 
of  God,  that  he  was^translated  to  heaven  witliout 
^undergoing  the  pains  of  death,  when  he" was  365 
years  old,  or  in  the  year  B.C.  3017.     St.  Jude, 
m  the  14th  and  i5tn  verses  of  his  epistle,  has 
quoted  a  prediction  of  this  prophet,  taken,  ac- 
cording to  the  supposition  of  some  critics,  from 
an  ancient  book  containing  the  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  church  which  has  been  long  since  Idst; 
but  according  to  others,  from  a  work  called  "  The 
Book,  or  the  Prophecies  of  Enoch,"  cited  by 
Irenseus,    Clement  of   Alexandria,    Tertulliun, 
Athenagoras,  Jerome,  and  others  of  the  fathers. 
From  the  passages  which  those  fatlicrs  have  pre- 
served of  that  book,  which  abound  in  idle  fables 
and  'romances,  no  doubt  can  remain  of  its  being 
an  apocryphal  production,  which  was  probably 
forged  some  time  in  the  second  century.     But 
whether  St.  Jude  be  considered  ae  quoting  the 
words  of  a  prophecy  preserved  by  tradition,  or  as 
making  use  of  expressions  taken  from  some  un- 
canonical  author,  which  he  might  do  without 
giving  to  the  work  in  general  any  authority,  a^ 
St.  Paul  has  made  use  of  expressions  from  the 
heathen  poets,  there  is  no  reasonable  evidence 
to  conclude  that  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  there- 
existed  any  book  which  was  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  prophet  Enoch.     The  Mahometans  have  ad- 
mitted into  their  history  of  Enoch,  whom  they 
call  Edriss,  or  Idriss,  tnc  particulars  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  relative  to  his  age,  and 
his  translation  into  heaven;  but  they  have  added 
to  them  a  number  of  fabulous  circumstances, 
taken  from  the  apocryphal  work  above  mention- 
ed, or  the  inventions  of  their  own  doctors.— 
They  believe,  among  other  things,  that  God  sent 
to  this  prophet  thirty  volumes,  containing  the 
secrets  of  the  most  sublime  and  hidden  sciences; 
whence  they  are  led  to  attach  a  high  value  to  the 
remains  which  they  pretend  to  possess  of  thfe 
prophet's  writings.     Gen.  chap,  v,  ver.  2 1  .—24. 
Du  Pin.  Lard.  Cred.  pt.    it.  vols.  HI.  X.   Afo^ 
reri.  D'Hcrbelofi  Biblioth.  Orient.  Blair's  Chron. 
tables. --M. 

ENT,  George,  a  learned  physician  and  ana- 
tomist, born,  in  1603,  at  Sandwich,  was  the 
son  of  a  Flemish  merchant  who  took  refuge  in 
England  from  the  tyranny  of  the  duke  of  Alva'. 
He  was  brought  up  to  letters  ;  and  after  finishr 
ing  his  literary  education  at  Sidney  college, 
Cambridge,  went  abroad  for  the  study  of  phy- 
sic, and  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  radua,  in 
which,  upon  his  return,  he  was  incorporated 
at  Oxford.     He  settled  in  London,  and  wa^ 
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admitted  into  the  college  bf  physicians,  of  which 
he  filled  the  various  offices  with  great  reputa- 
tion. He  exercised  that  of  registrar  during 
fifteen  years,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the 
accuracy  and  elegance  with  which  he  recorded 
all  the  transactions  of  the  society.  He  first 
made  himself  known  as  an  author  by  a  defence 
of  Harvey's  doctrine  of  the  circulation,  in  a 
work  entitled  "  Apologia  pro  Circulatione  San- 
guinis, qua  respondetur  -^milio  Parisano,'* 
1641,  reprinted  with  large  additions  in  1685. 
In  this  piece  he  displayed  considerable  acuteness, 
and  without  difficulty  refuted  his  antagonist :  but 
he  himself  advanced  various  fanciful  and  erro- 
neous opinions ;  as  that  of  the  innate  fire  in  the 
heart,  and  of  a  fermentation  of  the  blood  in 
that  organ,  the  efficient  cause  of  its  motion. 
There  are,  however,  some  valuable  anatomical 
observations  in  his  work.  It  seems  to  have 
gained  him  the  friendship  of  the  great  man 
whom  he  undertook  to  defend,  and  with  whom 
he  afterwards  lived  upon  intimate  terms.  Ent 
was  the  person  with  whom  Harvey  entrusted 
^  his  curious  papers  on  animal  generation,  which 
'  he  introduced  to  the  public  with  an  epistle  to 
the  college,  giving  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  became  possessed  of  them. 

The  anatomical  reputation  he  had  acquire'd 
caused  him  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  lecturers 
in  that  science  before  the  college  of  physicians. 
Charles  II.  once  condescended  to  be  his  auditor, 
and  after  the  lecture  conferred  upon  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  '  He  was  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal members  of  that  private  philosophical  so- 
ciety, which,  after  the  restoration,  formed  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1669  sir  George  Ent  was 
elected  to  tne  presidentship  of  the  college, 
which  office  4ic  filled  six  successive  years. 
After  that  period  he  retired  to  a  life  of  ease 
and  leisure,  but  without  resigning  his  profes- 
sional studies.  He  published,  in  1679J  ^  ^^^^ 
troversial  piece,  entitled  "  Antidiatriba  in  Ma- 
kchiam  Thruston  de  Respirationis  Usu  pri- 
mario,"  containing  some  observations  upon  Dr. 
Thruston's  work  upon  respiration,  which  he  had 
first  communicated  to  him  in  manuscript.  Ent 
endeavours  to  refute  that  writer's  theory  of  the 
friture  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs ;  but  his  ob- 
jections are  too  hypothetical,  and  he  adopts 
some  manifest,  errors.  He  communicated  to 
Dr.  Charleton  an  appendix  .to  his  work,  De 
Differentiis  Animalium ;  containing  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  fishing-frog,  the  galea-fish,  and  the 
fvog.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1691  are  observations  of  his  concerning  the 
comparative  weight  of  the  land-tortoise  at  the 
time  of  bis  autumnal  retreat,  and  his  reappear- 


ance in  spring.  Sir  George  Ent  died  In  168^9,) 
at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  hf^ood  Fast,  Oxon. 
Holier  BihL  Anatom. — A.  » 

ENZINAS,  Francis,  called  also  Brjanier^ 
which  word  is  a  Greek  translation  of  his  family 
name,  was  born  at  Burgos  in  Spain,  about  the 
year  15 15.  He  ha^  a  brothjer,  named  Jc^in, 
who  resided  at  Rome,  while  it  appears  that 
Francis  had  resorted  to  Germany  for  the  sake 
of  pursuing  his  studies.  They  had  both  become 
converts  to  the  protestant  religion ;  and  John 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Germany  to 

{'oin  his  brother,  when  some  expressions  which 
le-  had  dropped,  relative  to  the  corruptions  and 
disorders  of  the  church,  occasioned  his  being 
accused  of  heresy,  and  thrown  into  prison • 
Being  brought  before  the  pope  and  cardinals 
to  be  examined,  he  had  the  boldness  openly  to 
avow  his  opinions;  and,  refusing  to  retract^ 
was  condemned  to  the  stake,  and  burnt  at 
Rome,  in  the  year  1545.  Francis  became  a 
disciple  of  Melancthon,  w'ho  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  his  character  and  abilities,  as  is  evi« 
dent  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  his  favour 
to  archbishop  Cranmer  in  the  year  1548.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  Spanish  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  was  printed  at  Antwerp ' 
in  1543,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  It  excited  considerable  notice  in 
the  Low-countries,  but  was  the  occasion  of  the 
author's  being  committed  to  prison,  where  he 
remained  for  fifteen  months.  From  this  con- 
finement he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  in 
the  year  1545,  and  retired  to  Calvin  at  Geneva* 
He  was  also  the  author  of  "  A  History  of  the 
State  of  the  Low-countries,  and  of  the  Religion 
of  Spain,"  in  octavo,  which  is  now  very  scarce>. 
and  forms  a  part  of  "  The  Protestant  Mar- 
tyrology,"  printed  in  Germany.  Bayle.  Aloreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

EOBANUS,  Helius,  surnamed  Hessusy  an- 
eminent  modem  Latin  poet,  wasboni  in  1488,, 
on  the  confines  of  Hesse,  as  is  said,  under  a^ 
tree  j  whence  his  parentage  may  be  concluded, 
to  have  been  suf^ciently  obscure.  His  proper 
name  was  Elias  Bokkendorff:  the  christian  name 
he  grxcised,  with  an  allusion  to  his  being  bora 
on  a  Sunday.  He  was  first  taught  to  read  by  at 
monk;  and,  after  learning  Latin  at  a  neigh- 
bouring school,  pursued,  his  maturer  studies  at 
the  university  of  Erfurt.  The  bishop  of  Risen- 
burg  in  Prussia,  who  wished  to  mate  him  his 
secretary,  sent  him  for  the  study  of  the  civil", 
law  to  Lcipsic  ;  but  his  passion  for  polite  litera- 
ture caused  him  to  quit  this  place  in  disgust,  and. 
selling  his  books,  he  returned  to  Erfurt.  There 
he   emgloyed  himself,  iu   teaching  the  heliew 
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lettrcs,  till,  m  1526,  Philip  Melancthon  pro- 
cured him  an  invitation  from  the"  city  of  Nu- 
remberg. He  taught  there  for  seven  yearsi  and 
then  returned  to  urfurt.  His  reputation  there 
was  so  high)  that,  it  is  said/  he  has  had  1500 
auditors  at  a  time.  His  emoluments,  how- 
ever, were  no  better  than  those  of  the  German 
literati  in  genera!,  and  he  seems  frequently  to 
have  laboured  under  the  pressure  of  poverty. 
Philip  landgrave  of  Hesse  at  length  placed 
him  in  the  university  of  Marpurg,  where  he 
died  in  154O.  He  was  a  man  of  great  candour 
and  good-nature,  industrious,  sincere,  and  averse 
to  contention.  He  had,  however,  his  country's 
failing  of  being  addicted  to  bacchanaliati  revels ; 
and  it  is  said,  that  once,  at  a  challenge  of  this 
kind,  he  laid  his  antagonist  dead  on  the  floor. 
Eobanus  possessed  a  wonderful  facility  in  Latin 
poetry,  whence  he  has  been  called  the  German 
Ovid,  and  sometimes  the  Christian  Ovid,  which 
last  title  he  particularly  acquired  from  his  "  He- 
roidum  Christianorum  Epistolx,"  in  imitation 
of  the  Roman  poet's  heroic  epistles.  He  com- 
posed a  great  variety  of  other  Latin  poems,  of 
which  his  Elegies  have  been  judged  to  be  the 
best,  l^hcy  are  natural  in  the  thoughts^  and 
easy  in  the  expression.  He  likewise  gained  cre- 
dit by  his  metrical  versions  of  some  of  the 
Greek  poets.  Among  these  are  translations  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus,  and 
the  Rape  of  Helen  by  Coluthus.  His  poems 
have  been  frequently  published,  both  separately 
and  collectively.  A  collection  of  his  epistles 
has  also  been  published,  with  his  life  prefixed, 
by  Joachim  Camerarius.  Baillit  Jugem.  des  Sa- 
vans^     Freheri  Theatr.     Moreri.'^h. 

EON,  De  l*Etoile,  a  French  fanatic  in  the 
twelfth  century,  who  for  a  time  excited  much 
attention,  and  drew  after  him  numerous  fol- 
lowers, was  a  native  of  Lower  Bretagne,  and  a 
gentleman  by  birth.  His  brain,  however,  was 
nndoubtedl Y  disordered ;  for  having  heard  these 
words  in  tne  form  of  exorcism,  per  Eum  qui 
venturus  est  juScqre  vivos  et  mortuos^  from  the 
resemblance  in  sound  between  the  Latin  word 
Eum  and  his  own  name,  he  persuaded  himself 
that  he  was  the  person  who  was  to  come  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  of  course  the 
Son  of  God.  This  extravagant  opinion  he 
preached  in  various  towns  and  provinces  of 
France,  and  notwitlistanding  its  absurdity  and 
wildness,  succeeded  in  gaining  a  vast  crowd  of 
adherents  from  among  the  weak  and  ignorant, 
who  believed  him  to  be  the  arbiter  of  their  ever-' 
lasting  destiny.  He  ought  to  have  been  consi- 
dered as  an  unfortunate  and  crazy  enthusiast, 
and  recommended  to  the  care  of  his  friends^  and 


the  advice  of  physicians  \  but  the  church  raited 
against  him  the  cry  of  impiety  and  heresy.  He 
was  committed  to  prison  by  order  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  who,  in  the  year  1148^ 
brought  him  to  be  examined  before  the  coun- 
cil  assembled  in  that  city,  at  which  pope  Eu- 
genius,  who  had  been  obliged  to  retire  into 
France,  presided  in  person.  The  answers  which 
Eon  made  to  the  questions  put  to  him  by  the 
pope  a£R>rded  evident  proof  of  the  derangement 
of  his  mind,  and  should  have  recommended 
him  to  merciful  treatment,  in  some  situation 
where  he  might  have  indulged  in  his  visionary 
dreams  without  creating  any  public  disturbance. 
But  he  appears  to  have  been  treated  with  much 
severity,  being  committed  to  a  close  prison^ 
where  in  a  few  days  he  died  miserably.  It  is  pre- 
tended, that  the  severe  usage  which  he  met  with 
was  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  members  of 
the  council*  We  know  not,  however,  how  to 
credit  the  apology  which  is  made  for  them,  when 
we  read  of  their  cruelty  towards  the  deluded  fol- 
lowers of  Eon:  for  the  principal  of  them  were  ar- 
rested and  brought  before  the  same  council,  where 
the  option  was  proposed  to  them  either  of  ab- 
juring their  master's  opinions,  or  of  being  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  But  no  menaces  could 
induce  them  to  abandon  his  cause;  and  the. 
council,  strangers  as  they  were  to  the  genuine 
spirit  of  religion,  and  accustomed  to  persecute 
for  Supposed  errors  in  judgment,  delivered  them 
over  to  the  secular  arm,  by  which  they  were 
inhumanly  burnt  in  die  neighbourhood  of 
Rheims.  Such  of  his  other  followers  as  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
church,  were  not  admitted  to  that  favour  be- 
fore they  had  been  obliged  to  submit  to  a  se- 
vere penance,  and  gone  through  the  farce  of 
exorcism,  as  prescribed  to  be  practised  towards 
pretended  demoniacs.  Du  Pin.  Aloih.  Hist. 
EccL  Sac.  XIL     M>reri.—M. 

EPAMINONDAS,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
noblest  characters  recorded  in  history,  was  a 
native  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  and  son  of  Polym-. 
nis,  a  man  of  rank  and  family;  He  was  edu- 
cated with  great  care,  and  derived  from  the 
best  masters  all  the  accomplishments,  both  solid 
and  ornamental,  which  distinguished  the  po- 
lished Grecian.  The  Roman  Nepos  thinks  it 
necessary  to  premise  a  kind  of  apology,  when  he 
relates  that  Epaminondas  was  taught  to  play  on 
the  harp  and  flute,  to  sing  and  dance.  In  phi- 
losophy he  was  instructed  by  Lysis,  the  Taren- 
tine,  a  Pythagorean,  whose  society,  notwith- 
standing Iiis  age  and  austerity,  he  preferred  to 
that  of  his  young  companions ;  to  which  taste 
he  was  probably  indebted  for  that  purity  of  mo- 
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Tftls-and  ekvation  of  mind  which  ever  charac- 
terised him.  Nor  did  he  neglect  those  exercises 
of  the  palsestra  which  were  calculated  to  give 
perfection  to  the  bodily  powers,  and  prepare 
for  the  toils  a^d  hardships  of  war.  He  culti* 
vated  that  eloquence  which  is  so  necessary  in  a 
popular  state,  and  few  equalled  him  either  in 
studied  harangue  or  ready  reply«  The  ezpencc 
of'  his  education  exhausted  his  patrimony  \  but 
he  had  learned  that  lesson  so  essential  to  a  great 
man,  not  to  be  ashamed  of  honourable  poverty. 
His  indi^erence  for  riches  accompanied  him 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  public  life, 
and  rendered  him  inaccessible  to  corruption  of 
every  kind ;  and  though  he  was  more  sensible 
to  glory,  yet,  like  a  genuine  philosopher,  he 
made  the  consciousness  of  rectitude,  and  not 
fame,  the  great  object  of  his  conduct.  To  the 
qualities  of  an  exalted  mind  he  joined  every 
arniable  disposition  which  fits  a  man  for  friend- 
ship and  society.  He  was  so  attached  to  truth 
as  never  to  deceive,  even  in  jest  •,  modestr  pru- 
dent, patient  of  injuries,  and  unassuming.  In 
short,  by  the  general  agreement  of  writers,"  he 
ejchibited,  beyond  almost  any  person  of  histori- 
cal eminence,  the  image  of  ^  perfect  character. 

Epaminondas  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Pe- 
lopidas,  who  shares  with  him  in  the  honour  of 
raising  the  Theban  republic  to  consequence 
among  the  states  of  Greece*  Felopidas  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  senior,  and  more  early 
to  have  distinguished  himself  for  civil  and  mili- 
tary talents.  They  made  a  campaign  together 
among  the  succours  sent  by  the  Theoans  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  while  yet  in  alliance  with 
them.  At  a  battle  fought  in  this  service,  after 
Felopidas  had  (alien  under  a  number  of  wounds, 
he  was  protected  by  Epaminondas,  who,  though 
himself  wounded,  continued  to  fight  over  him 
against  a  host  of  foes,  till  they  were  both 
rescued  by  their  friends.  When  the  Lacedae- 
monians aJfterwards  took  possession  of  the  citadel 
of  Thebes,  and  expelled  Felopidas  and  others 
attached  to  liberty  and  independence,  Epaminon- 
das was  sufiered  to  remain,  as  one  whose  po* 
verty  and  philosophy  would  prevent  him  from 
taking  any  lead  in  political  concerns.  The  ex- 
iles, who  maintained  a  correspondence  with.' 
their  party  in  the  city,  re-entered  it  by  strata^ 

Sem  four  vears  afterwards.  During  the  con-, 
ict  with  tneir  adversaries,  Epaminondas,  who 
abhorred  shedding  blood  in  civil  contests*  ,re- 
tnained  at  home  ^  but  when  the  suc^ss.waSi  de- 
cided, he  joined  them  at  the  bead  of  the .  prin- 
cij>al  citizens,  and  put  an  end  to.  the  slaughter. 
Liberty  was  proclaimed  to -the  Thebans^  the 
,¥0i»  in.  ,    , 


citadel  recovered,  and  Axt  Spartans  were  4t^ 
feated  in  their  attempt^  to  regain  their  autho-? 
rtty.    Not  content  with  this  success,  the  twi^. 
friends  formed  the  noble  design  of  raising  their, 
countrymen  from  the  depravity  and  want  of 
spirit  into  which  they  were  fallen,  and  readev** 
ing  them  great  and  powerful.    For  this  purpose 
they  were  exceedingly  attentive  to  improve  the' 
military  discipline ;  and   EpamiaondaSt  by  bis 
example  and  exhortations,  assiduously  promoted' 
that  frugality  and  contemipt  of  pleasure  wUch 
is  the  basis  of  all  manly  exertion.    Of  bis  coa^ 
duct  in  this  respect  various  instances  are  p^- 
lated.    Being  qnce  present  at  a  sumptuous  en- 
tertainment, ne  was  observed  to  content  him-.' 
self  with  the  commonest  food  and  most  ordi«*- 
nary  wine  he  could  find ;  and  when  asked  ti^ 
reason  of  this  abstemiousness^  ^^  It  is,*'  said  be, 
^^  lest  I  should  forget  how  to  Kve  at  home.*' 
On  one  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  city*  when 
every  one  appeared  in  full  dre^s,  and  psiti^ 
were  universally  made  to  spend  the  day  in  cour 
yiviality,  he  walked  alone  i»  »  pensive  mood  lA' 
the  public  .square,  witboitt.accepMng  mj:  Mlvi*: 
tation ;  alleging  as  a  reason  for  biS:  im^ciaA>le-i 
ness,  that  there*should  be  at  least  ^mc  potion:  ta4 
attend  to  the  safety  of  the  cii^,  while  there^t^ 
were  drowned  in  mirth  jRid  Wine«    With  sucbt 
talents  and  manners^  ^k#  povld  not  fail  of  aq«> 
quiring  the  confid^ce  of  his  feUow^itviefli#.« 
He  was  raised  to  a  high  comm^nd:i|i.  tj^  ^m^i 
and  was  one  of  the  ddega^  seojt  t^  Sfvt9r¥h 
treat  of  a  general  peace*    On  this  oe^uiiwj! 
when  the  other  deputies  were  awed  by  tbp  'pc9*j 
sence  of  Agesilaus,  he  preserved  tbe  dign^  .of 
the  representative  of  aUi  independent  state^ifind 
insisted  that  the  Thebans  should  retain  thesanaO' 
authority  in  Bceotia  as  thp.  Spajrtan^  in  Laconifk. 
This  demand  so  exasperated  the  i^|>an^  kivgv 
that  the  Thebans  w«re  excluded  from  the  pcac^io 
and  war  was  imme£ately  declared  s^nst  thorn*: 
The  first  event  of  this  war  was  the  famous 
battie  of  Leuctra,  fottght.£^«C.  1371,  in;v4Mchv 
Epaminondas  commanded  in  chtei.    Throt)gh 
his  skilful  dispositions^  the  Thebans,  inri^  .a^ 
much  inferior  force,  gained  it  complete  vic^.Ty«, 
with  littie  loss,  while  the  ,Lacedaiflptf>niai|s  J06C- 
their  king  Cleombrotus  and.40Q^^ent'  £p»^ 
minopdas  reckoned  it  his  great  felicity,  oa  tfiis: 
occasion,,  that  both  his  father  and  mpthe;  Wi^ 
living  to  witness  the  glory  he  had-  acquired. 
The  T^bans  were  now  become  formidabljS  }- 
and  )being  joined  bv  several  allies^  ,who  ha4ft 
b^en  oppressed  by  the  power  of-.Sp^rta,^  tbey^ 
entered  Peloponnesus,  with  a  )«rge  ^xmj^nWA 
Epwuopndas  appeared  before  tb^  city  M  wta^jSMj. 
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ddkoii  hidfy  llie  women  o£  which,  accordhig 
to  the  bcnst  of  Agesilaii3»  *'  bad  never  soen  the 
smoke  of  an  enemy's  camp."    A  great  alarm 
was  excited }  but  throsgh  the  courage  and  pru- 
dence of  that  great  Spartan  king  (see  his  Lafe), 
llie  attempts  of  the  Thebans  were  foiled,  and 
Epaminpndas  left  the  pkce  without  venturing 
upon  an  attack.    On  <piitting  the  Sparta|i  ler- 
litorieS)  he  performed  the  honourable  action  of 
lebuilding  the  ancient  city  of  Messene,  and  re- 
caliing  its  dispersed  inhMHtants  ^om  the  sur- 
rounding counties,  in  whidi  they^  had  long 
'  lived  as  ^iens«  During  the  campaign  in  Pelopon* 
nesus,  the  winter  solstice  took  place ;   after 
which,  by  the  laws  of  Thebes,  all  public  officers 
were  changed,  and  the  penalty  of  death  was 
denounced  against  any  who  should  hold  their 
power  beyond  the  appointed  period.    Epami* 
liondaS  and*  Belopidas    persuaded    their    col- 
leagues, for  the  tood  of  the  service,  to  disie« 
gafddiislsw,  and'conftnue  the  military  opera- 
tiMS  four  months  in  the  next  year.    For  this 
(fisobeditnce  they  were  called  to  account  on 
dieir  retUMi  and  capkaBy  arraigned.    Epami* 
odnde^  took  tiie  whde  fault  upon  himself;  and, 
being  brought  befom  the  assembly,  confeesed- 
the  chargfe,  and  declared  that  he  nad  nothing 
to  plead  against  £he  sentence,  but  only  request- 
ed that  it  mjghl  be  tecoftted  in  the  firiiowing 
teims :    *^  £paminoAdas  was  pimiriied  with 
dMdi  by  tike  Thebims,  because  he  compelled 
them  at  Leuctra   to  vmquish  the  *Laced«e« 
monia^,  iMrhdm  no  ^Boeotian  general   before 
dai^d  to  meet  in  the  field,  and  in  one  battle  not 
mdy  delivered  l^hebes  from  ruin,  but  restored 
libettj  to  all  Oteece }  ftnd  because  he  so  changed 
tAfe  Uttte  of  affaits,  that  the  Thebans  made  an 
aftack  upon  SparU^  ^ile  the  Laeedtemomans 
were  saktisfied  w4tfa  saving  themselves ;  and  be-* 
oause  he  did  not  quit  thek  country  ^,  by  the 
restoration  of  Messene^  he  had  blockaded  their 
^ty/*    This  happy  and'  eloquent  turn  exdted  a 
general  smile,  slnduene  of  the  judges  dated  to 


Tfaessaliaas,  was  sdzed  by  that  tyraitt,  and  put 
in  prison.    An  army  was  sent  to  rescue  him, 
in  which  Epamanondas,  with  that  submissiott 
to  his  coumry  which  distiuguished  the  great 
men  of  antiquity,  served  as  a  private  soldier ; 
and  it  was  owing  to  him,  that,  upon  a  defeat, 
the  army  was  not  entirely   destroyed.     His 
countrymen  now  rdnstated  him  in  'his  com- 
mand, and  sent  him  with  fresh  forces  upon  the 
welcome  errand  of  recovering  his  friend,  wfao«e 
life  was  suppbsed*  to  be  in  imminent  danger. 
By  skilful  manoeuvres  he  so  intimidated  Alex- 
ander, without  reducing  him  to  despair,  that 
he  was  elad  to  accept  of  a  cessation  of  armsf  on 
the  conmtion  of  releasing  Pelopidas  and  another 
deputy.    Thebes  was  now  arrived  at  that  im- 
portance among  the  Grecian  states,  as  to  be 
preferred  to  Sparta  and  Adiens  by  the  Persians, 
who  wished  to  form  a  treaty  with  die  most  . 
powerful  among  them.    It  •was  eidier  on  this 
or  some  former  occasion  that  Di<miedon  the 
Cyzicene  was  sent  to  Thebes  by  Artaxerzes,. 
in  order  to  bribe  Epaminondas  to  his  interest. 
*<  There  is  no  need  of  money,'*  said  the  hero ; 
*<  for,  if  the  king  desires  wfaiat  is  advantageous 
to  Thebes,    I  am  ready  gratuitously  to  serve 
him  in  it }   if  otherwise,  he  does  not  possess 
gold  and  silver  enough  to  induce  me  to  sacrifice 
.  ray  country's  good  to  his."    The  Persian  treaty 
waa  concluded  by  Pelopidas,  though  contrary 
t^  the  inclination  of  die  Theban  allies.    Some 
of  these  shewed  a  disposition  to  separate  from 
the  league,  and  Epaminondas  was  sent  with  an- 
araty  to  force  the  Achseans  to  continue  die  afli- 
ance ;  In  which  he  succeeded.  A  general  peace 
soon  after  followed,  whidi  was  not  of  long: 
duration.    In  the  mean  dme  Epaminondas  con* 
oeived  the  project  of  rendering  his  countryasi 
powerful  by  sea  as^  it  had  become  by  land.   Tbe 
sdieme  which  he  proposed  ta  the  peopk  fer 
this  purpose  was  un^iimously  adopted,  and  he 
was  dfeputed  to  enter  into  negoeiations  with  the 
Rhbdiansi  Chians,  and  other  maritime  peopie. 


give  a  sufirage  against  him.    In  the  next  year   He  soon  after  lost  his  noUe  friend  and  coadji 

Spaminondas  affain  broke  into  Peloponnestts,  in    —«'»—=-»--   — * -»---  •-     t^— «- 

order  to  assist  me  Arcadians,  who  had  taken  up 
atto  against  the  Spartans.  After  laying  waste 
the  country,  and  taking  some  towns,  he  matched 
to  Gerinth,  which  was  successfully  defended 
s^tnst  Mm  by*  Oobrias  the  Athenian.  The 
<mange  of  public  favour,  so  common  in  a  po- 
pular state,  caused 'Mm  upon- his  return  to  be 
dieprived'  of  his  command,  atid  reduced  to  a* 
private  condition.  He  centemedly  remained^ 
stoong  Ae-mass  of  citiseens,  till  Peloptdas,  who 


tor  Pelopidas)  who  was  shin  in  a  batde  with- 
AlesNindev  the  Pherasan.  The  Thebans  still' 
pursued  their  ambitious  designs ;  and  Epami- 
nond&S|  taking  advantage  of  new  commotions 
in  PdiQ^omiesus,  marched  a  powerful  army^into 
it.  A  confederacy  was  formed  against  the  The- 
bans^ the  troops  of  whieh  asaenrnted  arNbmi* 
maa.  llis  circumstance  leading  Epaminondas 
to  eondude  duit  Sparta  would  be  ktt^nakcd,  be 
mad6a  sudden  match^  widi  the  hooee  of  snr- 
prising  it«    I»  tlns*sftiefflpt  he  worn  probably.' 


^ad  6eeii  sent  by  the  Thebans  .to  eupostulsifr-  fa»fe  sueceeded,  hard  nof  lile-  kiM.  Archidamoa. 
vridi  Alexander  the  Fbtiami,^  ia&vour.  ol  the   obtained,  timely  information,,  which  £iitrlnm. 
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upon 'If (6  gUtir^;  so  that  the  Thebftnti  nftor 
some  figorous  assaulu^  were  obliged  -to  retreat. 
Epaminondas  then  marched  suddentj  to  Maiiti* 
iraea,  with  eimilar  expectations  of  finding  it  de* 
fenceless ;  but  it  happened  that  a  strong  Athe- 
nian force  arrived  in  it  on  the  very  same  day. 
Foiled  also  in  this  attempt,  he  dl/etermined  to  re- 
trieve his  honour  by  a  battle.  He  therefore 
proceeded  agmnst  the  combined  army  of  Lace^ 
d»monianS|  Arcadians9  and  their  allies^  com- 
manded by  Agestlaus ;  and^  falling  upon  them 
unexpectedly,  threw  them  into  confusion.  But 
while  he  was  pursuing  with  great  ardour  the 
broken  Spartan  btttdions,  the  enemy  suddenly 
ratliedi  and  covered  him  with  a  shower  of  darts. 
Several  of  these  'he  drew  out,  and  returned; 
but,  4t  leng^,  a  Spartan  struck  a.  javelin  into 
his  breast  with  such  force,  that  the  wood  broke, 

-and  left  the  point  in  his  body.  He  was  carried 
off  the  field  by  his  soldiers,  and  conveyed  to  his 
tent.  His  first  question  v^ien  he  recovered  his 
^ech  was,  what  was  become  of  his  shield.  It 
was  brought  him,  and  h^  kissed  it.  He  "then 
-enquired  which  side  had  the  victory ;  and  being 
answered.  The  Thebans ;  «  It  i$  well,''  said  h^ 
«*  I  die  uncon<piered  ^*  and  the  javdin  being 
wtraoced,  he  expired.  This  event  is  dated  B.C. 
363.  Epaminondas  would  never  marry, think- 
ing a  life  of  celibacy  best  suited  to  his  philoso- 
phical pursuits  while  a  private  man,  and  to  his 
active  services  when  in  a  public  character.  The 
glory  of  bis  country,  as  it  rose  with  bim,  so  it 
did  not  long  survive  him.  Perhaps  he  was  led 
by  his  patriotic  zeal  to  push  its  temporary 
f^eatness  beyond  its  natural  strength.  His  o^ 
^ory,  sealed  by  a  victorious  death,  has  been 
immortal.  Cicero,  in  the  time  of  the  Rom;^ 
splendour,  styled  him  one  of  the  greatest  men 
uat  any  age  or  nation  had  produced ;  and  at 
•the  present  day  it  would  not  be  easy,  from  the 
catalogue  of  statesmen  and  warriors,  to  present 
a  more  illustrious  name.  Corn.  Neposy  Fit  Epa» 
tninond.  Plutarchi  Fit.  Pelopid.  far  Jgesil.  Uni' 
vers^  Hist. — A. 

EPAPHRODTTUS,  one  of  the  first  bi^s 
or  ministers  of  the  christian  church  that  was 
founded  by  St.  Paul  at  Philippi  in  Macedonb. 
He  was  in  that  situation  when  St.  Paul  was  pri- 
soner at  Rome,  and  was  sent  by  his  church  to 
vist  the  apostle  in  his  bonds,  and  to  qnry  him 
sheir  liberal  contributions  towards  his  support 
and  maintienance.    While  he  was  at  Rome  on 

-thi»  errand  of  beneficence  and  christian  afiec* 
tion,  he  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  sickness, 
which  for  a  time  threatened  to  prove  fatal.  On 
bis  recovery,  fiiufing^at  his  mends  Jit  Philip- 

y^pihad  heard  of  his  illness,  an4  vere  anxious 


on  his  aecount,  St.  Paul  sent  him  4o  4itm  Sir 
the  year  of  Christ  tfa,  committing;  to  his  cai^ 
his  fepistle  to  the  Church  tn  that  place,  and 
highly  commending  him  in  it  for  his  aeal  and 
fidelity  in  the  ofiice  of  the  (Christian  ministry. 
He  calls  him  his  brot}ier  and  companion  in  la« 
bour,  and  fdlow-soldier,  who  wa$  well  aUe  to 
supply  the  place  of  an  s^pelle  among  thein^ 
and  who  wduld  not  fail  to  inculcate  on  thetii 
die  same  truths  which  it  was  the  object  of  ^t. 
PauPs  commission  to  recommend  and  enfoTcd. 
This  is  all  that  can  with  any  certainty  be  learned 
concerning  Epaphroditus )  and  he  desenres  to 
have  his  name  recorded  wiA  honour  anlOfl|r 
the  worthies  who,  in  die  early  ages  of  di^idth 
nity,  when  its  enemies  were  acdve  in  their  e^ 
deavours,  by  persecution  and  every  species  of 
discouragement,  to  crash  the  rising  sect,  stood 
forwards  at  all  hat^ards  to  avow  its  principles, 
and  to  confirm  the  first  ktdic^tn  fai  a  stedfast' 
adherence  to  the  doctrines  and  instruetions  tf 
the  apostles.     PbHip.  eh. «.  t«^.  a^-^^jo.— M. 

EPHORUS,  a  Creek  orator  and  historiad, 
was  a  nadve  of  Cumst  or  Cyme,  in  dBcrfia,  ami 
flourished  about  35a  B.Q.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  Isocrates,  at  whose  ilistigacioii  lie  imdertoqic 
to  write  history.  Judicidvak  avoiding  die  fa- 
bulous periods,  he  coaftinmoed  widi  die  r#« 
turn  of  die  HeraclidtticltePdoponiiesus,  and 
brought  down  his  narration  to  the  twedliedi 
year  of  I^lip  of  Maoedon.  tliis  be  divid^ 
into  thirty  books,  prefixing  «o  each  an  kift^- 
ducdon.  It  appears  tliat  this  utoAl  yru  in  cod^ 
sideraUe  esteem  anion|  the  ancients,  and^  it  U 
frequendj  quoted  by  Sfrrf>o  and  fodier  writers : 
yet  its  mistakes  and  misrepresentations  were.n6s 
few,  and  he  was  likewise  charged  with  mady 
plagiarisms*  Seneca  (^juut.  tfatmr.)  says  df 
him,  <<  Efborusy  veto  fwH  rel^$susim£ filii^  litpe 
decipitur,  sitpe  *i35^i/j"— ^<  feAoms,  not  orftr- 
scrupulous  in  veracity,  is  often  deceived,  afld 
often  deceives."  The  total  loss  of  his  work  is, 
however,  to  be  regretted.  He  wrote  sa^ei^ 
odier  books  on  moral,  geographical*,  and  rhe- " 
torical  topics,  all  which  have  perkhed.  He 
might  have  had  the  honour  of  belonging  to  the 
court  of  Alexander,  but  declined  it.  3ayk. 
VassH  Hut.  Grac. — A. 

EPHRAIM,  the  seconil  son  of  the  patriarch 
Joseph,  and  the  progenitor  of  one  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of^Israel,  was  bom  in  Egypt,  of  Athenah^ 
the  daughter  of  a  priest  Of  prince  of  On,  to- 
wards me  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
B.C  He  was  adopted,  together  with  his  bro- 
ther Manasseh,  by  Tacob,  when  o/tt  his  deadi- 
bed,  who  decreed  that,  in  the  futttte  dlslrfbli- 
dons  of  inheritance  amrag  his  de8ceiidanls» 
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*4%  should  l>eientitled  to  rank  with  his  imme- 
diate sonsf  and  be  considered  as  the  ancestors 
sii  distinct  tribes.   In  the  manner  of  pronouncing 
.his  blessing  on  them^  however,  he  prophesied 
.Ithat  Ephraim,    though   the  youngest  of  Jo- 
seph's sons,  should  have  pre-eminence  over  his 
rbrother,  by  proving  the  father  of  a  much  more 
^numerous  posterity ;  which  prediction  was  ve- 
,rified  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Israelites- 
Ax  the  distribution  of  the  land  of  Canaan  among 
the  descendants  6i  Jacob,  the  portion  of  the 
£p.braimites  coniprebended  the  south  part  of 
;Samariar  and  extended  from  the  Mediterranean 
«n  the  wesr^  to  the  river  Jordan  on  the  east ; 
Wns;.  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  inheritance 
^  ^  tribe  of  t&s^cbar^  and  that:  of  half  of 
tib^  tribe  of  Manassch^  and  on  the.  south  by  the 
territory  of  B^jaguny  and  part  of  that  of  Dan. 
Genisis.     Joskua^    Blaif^s  tbroru  Tables. — ^M. . 
£PHR£M>  or  Ephiuim,  caU^d  the  Syriaa^ 
>nd  honoured  with  the  title  of  Saint,  was  a  na- 
tive xf  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia,  and  bom  some 
tixne  daring  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
.Dr^  Josiiph  . Asaeman,  suppioses  that  he  was  a 
^isciple  pi  J^tm^^  bishop  of  Nisibis,  and  that  he 
accompanied  him.  to  the  couoipil  of  Nice  in  325. 
IJe  very  earlv  embraced  the  monastic  life,  the 
solitude  of  which  he  employed  i^  &  close  appli- 
ic^ion  tQ  jhis  stodieSf  and  the  composition  of 
iiuiui^9|is- theolpgical  and  moral  works.    The 
tJ^tfV^part  ofhis  li^s  was  spentat  Edessa,  where 
^4|£gan  IQ  distinguish  himself  by  his  writings 
.about: the. yes^r  370,  and  was  ordained  deacoq, 
^but  with  a  determination  not  to  accept  of  any 
higher,  ecclesiastical  order.    To  this  defermba- 
.  lion,  h^^  adhered,  when,  asSozomen  relates,  be 
^ wasr  elected  to  the  bishopric  of  a  certain  city, 
j^dfof  .a>  ti^e    counterfeited    insanity,    to 
.  prevent  his  being  ords^ined  by  force  to  that  of- 
^ce,  ;  He  on^e  X/oqk  a  journey  as  far  as  Caesarea 
J  in  Cappadocia,  foe  tjie  sole  purpose  of  seeing 
^  aind  conversing  with  St.  Basil  the  Great,  who 
fn^eiPtained^  particular  esteem  for  him,  on  ac- 
copqt  of  his  erudition,  piety,  humility,  and  the 
general  ezceUence  of  his  character.    By  some 
'  Writers  he  is' said  to  have  instructed  .£phrem  in 
the  Greek  language,  a^d  to  have  ordained  him 
priest.    Those  representations,  however,  do  ^pt 
concur  with  .the  testimony  of  the  most  resfect- 
•  aVte  .authors,  who  concur  in  stating  that  he  was 
,  tiQt.  acquainted  with  Greek  learnmg)  and  that 
he.died  s^  deacon.-    He  was  the  author  of  .a 
great  variety  of  works,  ^1  written  in  the  Syriac 
/language,,  several  of:  which  were  translated  iii^o 
.  .Gi^^k  ii^  ^s  life-time.    Th^y  gave  to  his  repu- 
tiition^  a  wide  diSusion^  and,  conjointly  :with 
kis.  sanctity  and  virtues,^  occasioned  v^ry  h^ 


encomimns  to  be  passed  upon  Urn.  SozomeiH 
Th^odoret,  and  St.  Gregory  Nyssen,  in  parti*- 
cular,  have  been  warm  in  their  commendation# 
of  him.  The  latter  calls  him  '<  the  Doctor  of 
the  whole  World }"  sfid  Dr.  Asseman  informa 
us,  that  it  was  common  with  the  Syrians  to 
give  him  the  titlea  of  Doctor  or  Master  of  the 
whole  World,  and  of  their  Prophet.  In  suck 
great  estimation  were  his  works  held,  that,  ac- 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  St.  Jerome,  they 
were  publicly  read  in  some  churches  after  the  ' 
Scriptures.  Sozomen  pronounces  them  to  he 
eminentlv  beautiful  in  point  of  style,  and  to 
abound  m  sublimity  of  sentiment  i.  and  join&. 
with  Jerome  in  the  opinion,  that  t^ese  excel- 
lences have  been  very  happily  trans&ised  inta 
die  Greek  version  of  them.  The  subjects  of 
them  were,*  commentaries  upon  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  J  homilies,  or  sermons;  ex- 
hortations to  the  monks ;  controversial  pieces, 
particularly  against  Sabellius,  Aruis,  AppUina- 
ris,  the  ^omians,  and  tiie  No?atians;.  trea»- 
tises  of  morality ;  hymns  to  be  sui^  in  th^ 
churches ;  panegyrics,  &c  For  the  particular- 
titles  of  such  as  nave  been  preserved  to  the  pre- 
sent tin^e,  and  the  arguments  for  and  against  their 
genuineness,  we  rercr  our  readers  tx)  ^  compa-- 
xative  view  of  what  has  been  written;  on.  that 
head  by  Cavc^  D.u  Pin,  and  Lardner.  The 
firs^  pjcrson  who  published  any  of  the  wprks  of 
this  father  was  Ambrosius  Camaldulensis,  who 
translated  some  of  them  into  Latin,  a^d  printed. 

'  them  at  Brescia,,  in  1490.  Subsequent  editions 
of  the  saine  appeared  at  Strasburg  in  2509,  and 
at  Cologne  in  1547.  Afterwards  Gerai4  Vos- 
sius   undertook  a  larger  collection    of  theni,. 

.  which  was  finished,  at  Kx»ne  in  1598^  in  three- 
volumes  folio. .  Beside  various  impressions  of. 
the  same,  at  di^eqt  periofls,  and.  in  difierCBt: 
places,  a  beautiful  one  was  published  at  Oxford*, 
in  Greek,   in  the  year  1709.     But  the  most- 

.  complete  edition  of  this  fatl^er  was  published  at: 
Rqme,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Assenjan,.  assisted  by  fc-- 
ther  Benedetti  a  Jesuit,  and  Evodius  A^seman, . 
bishop  of  Apamca,  ^hich  wasbcg^nin  1932,. 
and  finished  in  114'jj  in  six  volumes  folio,  thrte 
oif  which  are  Syriac  and  Lam^iand.'tbe  other 

.  three  Greek  ana  Latin..  St.  Ephrem  died.abotit. 
the  yean  378,  under,  the. reign  of,  the^  emperor. 

,  Valensi,  and,  in.  his  last  moments^  solemnly 
charged  the,  monks,  who- were  assfmbled  around: 
him,  to  bury  him  ia  a*  pilain.  n^anner,- without 

\  pnanouttcii^  any  eulogijim,  ,«»|if^i|b^|^cr/e^ 
mg  any  mpmunent  to\hi$  xnemf^ry^.ami^  at  the 

'  s^ove  tune,,  forbade  tbem.tprkeep  his:  g^rmpnts. 
as  relics-     Many  anecdc^es  are  related  cpacerur 
ing;^  this  faUier,  particularly  in. thf£juiegyric.jQ£. 
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Gregory  Nysscn,  which  partake  largely  of  the 
marvellous^  and  will  now  more  frequently  ex- 
cite the  reader's  smile  than  obtain  his  credit. 
We  hope,  for  the  reputation  of  the  good  fa- 
ther,  that  the  following  trick,  which  Gregory 
Nyssen  relates  that  he  played  ApoUinaris,  has 
no  better  foundation  in  trutli  than  some  of  the 
other  romantic  talcs  which  that  writer  has  pre- 
served. According  to  him,  Ephrem,  hearing 
that  ApoUinaris,  who  was  a  person  of  great  re- 
putation for  his  learning  and  abilities,  but  rec- 
koned among  the  heterodox,  had  committed  his 
writings  to  the  care  of  a  certain  woman,  pre- 
tended that  he  was  a  friend  and  disciple  of 
'ApoUinaris,  and  borrowed  the  books,  promising 
,to  return  them  speedily-  When  he  had  them 
in  his  possession,  however,  he  glued  all  the 
leaves  fast  to  one  another,  and  returned  the 
volumes  to  the  woman,  and  she  to  ApoUinaris  5 
who,  when  he  wanted  to  make  use  of  them, 
found  all  his  labours  destroyed,  and  was  much 
injured  and  hiirt  by  the  loss.  If  the  story  be 
true,  Ephrem's  zeal  for  orthodoxy  was  not  un- 
alloyed with  meanness  and  dishonesty.  1  hat 
he  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  very 
religious,  his  remains  sutLciently  prove ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  shew  that  hts  pious  senti- 
ments were  tinctured  in  no  small  degree  by  en- 
thusiasm and  fanaticism.  One  of  the  best  things 
recorded  concerning  him  is  his  very  charitable 
disposition,  and  the  great  use  which  he  made 
of  his  influence  with  the  rich  to  provide  for  and 
relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor.  This  disposition 
he  particularly  manifested  in  the  instance  of  a 
famine,  which  affected  Edessa  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood 5  when,  by  his  active  exertions,  many 
hundreds  were  preserved  from  perishing,  and 
comfortably  maintained  till  the  evil  was  removed. 
Caw* J  Hist,  Lit,  voL  L  sub  sac,  Arian*.  Ceil^ 
Iter's  Hist,  Gen,  des  Aut.  Sac.  et  EccL  vol.  VIIL 
Du  Pin,  Moreri,  Lardnet^s  Cred,  pt,  ii, 
vol  IX,     J$rtin's  Rem,  $n  EccL  Hist,  vol,  UL 

EPICHARMUS,  a  philosopher  and  writer 
•f  comedy,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Cos,  but  to  have  been  brought  very  young  into 
Sicily,  whence  he  has  usually  passed  for  a  Sici- 
lian. He  was  a  disciple  in  the  Pythagorean 
school  'j  and  upon  being  prevented  by  the  ty 
canny  of  king.  Hiero  from  publicly  professing 
philosophy,  he  applied  to  dran^atic  poetryj  and 
IS  reckoned  by  Aristotle  the  earliest '  writer  of 
comedy.  ..This  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
mbraLandf  sententious  kind  \  for  it  vi  said  th^at 
Be  offendbi}  ihe  Pythagoreans  by  introducing 
iiie  di^rines  and,  precepts  ^of  their  master  'up6n 
tbe  stage.    Be  was  4.  faruk  commer  v ici'  SiiU  ' 


das  assigns  to  hlm^  fifty-two  comedies,  and  the 
Industry  of  modiem  phIlologist3  has  ascertained 
the  titles  of  forty ;  but  of  these  some  fragments 
only  are  left.  He  taught  school  at  Syracuse;^ 
and  Is  said  to  have  been  the  Inventor  of  the  two 
Greek  letters,  6  and  ^.  He  wrote  also  com* 
mentaries  upon  physical  and  imedical  subjects. 
Among  his  fragments  arc  some  moral  sentences 
which  do  him  honour :  such  are,  "  Be  sober 
in  thoughf,  be  slow  in  belief ;  these  are  the  si- 
news ofwisdom :"  *'  The  gods  set  up  their  fa- 
vours at  a  price,  and  industry  is  the  purchaser:" 
"  Live  so  as  to  be  prepared  either  for  a  long 
life  or  a  short  one :''  "  He  who  is  naturally  in- 
clined to  good  is  noble,  though  his  mother  were 
an  Ethiop."  Epicharmus  is  said  by  Lucian  to 
have  reached  the  giseat  -age  of  ninety-seven. 
The  era  of  his  flourishing  is  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  Vossii  Poet,  Grac,  Diogen,  Laet-t,  Pii^ 
nii  Hist,  Nat,  Brucker*s  Hist,  Pkilos,  Cum:' 
berland*s  Observer, — A. 

EPICTETUS,  an  eminent  philosopher  of  the 
stoic  school,  who  flourished  in  the  first  century 
of  the  christian  era,  was  born  at  Hieropolis  in 
Phrygia,  in  a  servile  condition,  and  was  sold  as 
a  slave  to  Epaphroditus,  one  of  Nero's  freed- 
men.  Ancient  writers  agree  that  he  was  lame, 
but  differ  with  respect  to  the  cause  of  his  lame- 
ness. Suidas  attributes  it  to  a  defluxion  on  on,e 
of  his  legs  when  he  was  young  j  Siniplicius  as- 
serts that  he  was  bom  lame  \  and  Celsus  says 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  cruelty  of  his  master, 
who  one  day,  in  order  to  torture  him,  bent  his 
leg  with  such  violence,  that  Epictetus  said, 
"  You  will  break  it  5"  and  when  the  brute,  by 
continuing  the  torment  with  increased  force, 
had  broken  the  leg,  he  only  said,  "  Did  not  1 
tell  you,  sir,  that  you  would  break  it  ?"  Others 
ascribe  his  lameness  to  the  heavy  chains  with 
which  his  master  loaded  him.  Having,  by  some 
means  or  other,  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
his  freedom,  Epictetus  retiired  to  a  little  hut, 
where,  enjoying  only  the  bare  -necessaries  of 
life^  he  closely  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.  After  a  diligent  application,  by 
which  he  became  thoroughly  conversant  in  tlie 
principles  of  the  stoic  sect,  and  receiving  in- 
structions in  rhetoric  from  Rufus,  he  com- 
menced his  philbsophicariectures,  and  s6on  ajr-"- 
quired  great  populari.ty  as  a  moral  preceptot. 
He  was  an  acute  and  judicious  observer  of  man- 
ners \  bold  and  animated  in  his  reprehensions 
of  vice;  simple,  impressive,  and"  conciliating 
in  his  precepts  and' instructions ; .and  free  from^ 
that  dogmatism,,  vanity^* and'  rudeiiess,  which 
were  too  commonly  affected  by  philosophe^. 
The  morals  which  he  inculc^te^  wetc  of  ^ 
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purest  Wtii ;  and  his  life  wa$  a  fining  example 
of  true  independence  of  spirit,  contentment^ 
magnanimity^  temperance^  humility,   and  mo- 
"desty.     He  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  the 
sum  of  moral  instruction  may  1>e  comprised  in 
two  words,  CCV5XH  xat  cctts'xJ^,  /.  e.  endure  and 
abstain,  or  bear  and  forbear.     When  the  philo- 
sophers were  banished  from  Italy  Under  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  monster  Domitian,  he  was  involved 
in  their  fate ;  but  he  bore  his  exile  with  true 
philosophic  firmness,  considering  himself  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  and  knowing  that  where- 
cver  lie  went  he  carried  his  best  treasures  along 
vrith  him.     He  fixed  his  residence  at  Nicopolis 
in  Epirus,  where  he  prosecuted  the  great  object 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  Kfe,  by  reproving 
vice   and  folly,   and  expatiating  on  the  true 
means  of  attaining  contentment  and  happiness. 
The  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  his  discourses 
vrcre  so  highly  admired,  that  he  was  attended 
by  numerous   hearers,   the  most  studious  of 
whom  were  accustomed  to  commit  his  instruc- 
tions to  writing.     It  is  not  quite  certain  that  he 
ever  returned  to  Rome  after  his  banishment: 
nevertheless,  the  intimacy  which  subsisted  be- 
tween him  and  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  the 
great  respect  which  that  emperor  is  said  to  have 
shewn  to  him,  render  it  probable  that  he  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  that  city.    But  if  he 
did  return  thither,  it  was  not  to  share  in  any 
imperial  favours  that  could  confer  an  obligation 
upon  him,  or  seduce  him  from  that  life  of  con- 
tented and  independent  poverty  which  he  had 
voluntarily  embraced.     We  have  no  certain  ac- 
count either  of  the  time  or  manner  of  his  death. 
Themistius  and  Suidas  assert  that  he  lived  to 
the   reign  of  the   Antonines.     There  seemsj 
however,  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  men- 
tion that  is  made  of  him  by  Aulus  Gellius,  and 
by  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  that  he  died' 
towards  the  close  of  Adrian's  reign.     His  me- 
mory was  highly  respected  by  persons  of  all 
ranks ;  and  £e  few  utensils  of  which  he  was 
Ac  possessor  were  so  highly  prized,  that  the 
>€arthen  lamp  which  he  had  made  use  of  in  his 
studies^  was  sold  for  3000  drachmas,  qr  more 
than  ninetv  pounds  ot  our  money.     Suidas  as- 
serts that  he  Wrote  many  books ;  but  he  is  not 
supported  in  that  assertion  by  the  testimony  of 
any  ancient  author,  or  by  the  manner  in  wnich' 
any  of  the  fragments  ot  Epictetus  have  been 
communicated  to  posterity.    Excepting  some 
fragments   preserved  by   Antoninus,    Gellius, 
St^>xus,  and  others,  the  only  remains  of  this 
philosopher  are  to  be  found  in  the  beautiful 
a»aimal,  or  "  Enchiridion,''  and  the  "  Disser- 
'iidoiis,''  collected  by  Arrian,   and  drawn  up 


from  notes  taken  by  himself  and  others  from 
Epietelus's  lips.    The  same  disciple  wrote  also 
a  large  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  Epicte- 
tus,   which  has  not  reached  modem    times- 
Simplicius  likewise  has  left  a  commentary  upon 
his  opinions  in  the  eclectic  manner.    On  the 
whole,  the  doctrine  of  Epictetus  breathes  the 
genuine  spirit  of  the  stoic  school,  but  divested 
of  some  of  (he  extravagances  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  sect  depart  from  the  true  principles 
of  nature,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  per- 
fection of  character  which  they  attribute  to  the 
wise  man.    The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  he  firmly  maintained,  and  sometimes 
speaks  of  the  happiness  of  good  men  after  dealli 
in  terms  which  might  suit  a  better  system  than 
the  stoical  idea  of  a  renovation  of  *being  in  the 
fated  circuit  of  things ;  and  his  exhortations  to 
contentment,  and  submission  to  the  appoint- 
ments of  Providence,  with  the  reasons  by  which 
be  enforces  them,  are  worthy  of  bein^;  main- 
tained in  a  better  connection  than  the  doctrine 
of  the  porch  concerning  inevitable   necessity. 
He  strongly  opposed   the  opinion  which  the 
Stoics  in  general  held,  respecting  the  lawfulness 
of  suicide :  and  it  niay  truly  be  said,  that  the 
systeni  of  practical  virtues  which  he  recom- 
mends approaches  nearer  than  that  of  any  in- 
structor not  enlightened   by  revelation  to  the 
purity  of  christian  morality.     Some  of  the  best 
editions  of  this  philosopher's  remains  are  tliose 
published  at  Leyden  in  1670,  in  octavo,  cum 
notis  variorum  j  at  Utrecht  in  1 7  n,  in  quarto ; 
at  Oxford  in  1740,  in  octavo,  by  Joseph  Simp- 
son,   together  with   Cebetis  Tabula,    Prodici 
Hercules,  &c.i  and  at  London  in  174a,  by  J- 
UptOR,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  which  is  the 
riiost  valuable  of  them  all.    They  have  been 
translated  into  various  languages;  and  in  this 
country  there  have  been  several  versions   of 
them,  the  most  esteemed  of  which  is  that  by 
Mrs.  Carter,   published  in    175S,  with  notes. 
jiu/.  GelL    lib>  xvu  r*  II*  xvii.  c*  19*     Arrian. 
lih.u    c,  8,  9,  12.    iiu  ic,  23.     Suidas,     'Mo^ 
reru     Enfield* s  'Hist,  Phis.  voL  II.  h.  Hi.  ch.  %. 
— M. 

EPICURUS,  one  of  the  greateft  nhiloso- 
phers  of  his  agfe,  and  the  founder  Or  a  sect 
called  after  his  name,  was  bom  at  Gargettus, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  109^^ olympiad,  or  342  B.C.  His 
parents  were  among  the  number  of  Athenian 
citizens  who  w€re  sent  to  colonise  Ae  island  of 
Samos  after  at  liad  been  subdued  by  Pericles ; 
in  which  island  his  father  joined  the  profession 
of  a  school-master  to  the  cultivation  ot  the  little 
farm  which  fell  to  his  lotj  in  girder  to  provide  a 
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•ufcmtence  for  his  family;  and  his  modier  prao 
ttsed  among  the  superstitious  populace  the  mean 
and  mercenary  arts  of  incantation   and  kistva-> 
tion,    under  the   pretence  of  curing  diseases^ 
driving  away  spectres,  and  performing   other 
services  of  tne  marvellous  kind;     It  is  said  that 
Ejpii^rus,  when  very  young,  was  accustomed  to 
.  attend  his  mother,  and  assist  her  in  her  cere- 
monies ;  and  that  he  furnished  her  with  lustral 
songs,  which  she  chanted  on  such  occasions^ 
He  appears,  however,   to  have   early  imbibed 
a  taste  for  literature  and  phibsophy,  and  to  have 
attended  on.difieront  masters  at  Samos,  and  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Teos,  tHl  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age ;  when^  for  the   sake  of  enjoying 
greater  advantages,  he  removed  to  Athens*    In 
that  city  he  continued  the  prosecution  of  >his 
studies  till  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
under  various  masters,  most  probably,  of  all  me 
different  schools  which  were  then  m  repute  in 
that  celebrated  mart  of  learning.     At  this  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  disturbances  having  arisen  at 
Athens  in  consequence  of  die  war  with  Per- 
diccasy  he  rctiped  to  his  father,  who  then  resided 
at  Colophon ;  vdience  he  afterwards  removed 
to  Mityl^e.    When  he  had  arrived  at  about 
the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  having  now 
fomted  MS  system  of  philosophy,  he  op^ied  a 
school  at  Mitylene>  which  he  continued  in  that 
place  for  about  a  year,  and  then  removed  it  to 
LanE^psacus,  where  he  was  attended  with  dis* 
Qpies  from  Colophon  and  bther  places.    After 
remaining  there  four  years,  he  became  dissatis- 
fied with  the  narrow  sphere  which  that  obscure 
situation  aflfbrded  him  for  the  propagation  of 
his  opinions,  and  determined  to  fix  his  residence 
at  Autens }  to  which  place  he  isetumcd  when  he 
.  was  about  thirty^six  years  old.  Upon  his  arrival 
at  Athens,  finding  that  the  public  places  in  the 
dty  which  were  best  adapted,  to  his  purpose 
were  occupied  by  other  sects,  he  purchased  for 
his  own  use  a  pleasant  garden,  where  he  passed 
His  time  with  his  friends  in  great  tranquillity, 
and  tai^t  his  system  of  pbiioBophy  to  a-  peat 
number  of  discn>le^     Hence  the  Eptcureans 
were  called  the  philosopfaers  of  the  garden.    In 
the  state  of  hucurioiM^  itfiiaeaMflt  which  Aem 
t^revaiM  at  Adiens,  the  new  tyaiem  came  re^ 
commeflNled;  %b  young  waini$  csfwiatt^  widi 
tnueh  more  powmul  atttaetion^  tins  the  vcsy 
subtle,  severe^  or  gross  s)Me»s  that  were  taugbl 
in  other   schools  -,    aa^  die  garden  was  sooor 
crowded  wttii  schoMirs  ffom  aHdie  dfties  of 
Greece  and^Asia,  aadk  even  from  ^gfft     E^ 
iturus  difearcled  a4l  aftcteA  gmmcc,  aai  Mu. 
natwrsd  severity;  was  diMtft^tSKhledl'^r»'Capti•- 
w«ing  adtbeea^.  TO^^ffiMnxmminf^ 


and  held  it  out  as  the  professed  design  of  his 
doctrine,  to  lead  men  to  true  pleasure,  by  natural 
and  easy  steps,  in  the  paths  of  virtue,    fiy  thu^ 
rendering  smooth  the  brow  of  philosophy,  it  i4 
not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  his  school  became 
exceedingly  popular.     The    disciples   of  thq 
garden  lived  all  in  commcm  with  ^eir  maister^ 
not  in  the  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans,  wha 
threw  all  their  possessions  into  a  common  stpckf^ 
'for  such  a  regulation,  in  the  opinion  of  £pi^ 
curus,    implied   mutual    distrust,    more    than 
friendship ;  but  on  such  a  footing  of  friendly 
attachment,   ^at  each   individual  contributed; 
according  to  his  own  pleasure  towards  supplying 
the  necessities  of  «ncn  as  might  be  in  want. 
The  frugal  manner  in  which  they  lived,  and  th& 
cordial  smection  whidi  subsisted  among  them,. 
rendered  this  mode  of  association  ea^ly  practi<» 
cable  ;  and  its  effects  proved  a  powerful  recom- 
mendation of  the  Epicurean  doctrine.    Ck^toi^ 
describes  the  friendship  of  that  it^AanStf,  as. 
unequalled  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  speaks 
of  it  as  kept  up  by  tk«.  members  to  his  tixhe.. 
From  the  opening  of  his  philosophiical  school  at 
Athens,  Epicurus  confined  himself  to  that  city, 
and  its  vicinity,  excepting  when  he  paid  occasional 
visits  to  his  friends  in  Ionia;  and  lived  there  in 
a  state  of  celibacy,  Sox  the  sake  of  prosecuting, 
his  philosophical  studies  with  the  less  interrup- 
tion.   His  conduct,  according  to  the  confession 
of  the  most  candid  enemies  to  his  opinions,  was 
stictlv  moral,  and  exemplary  for  temperance 
and  aostemiousness ;  and  he  constantly  incul*' 
cated  upon  his  foHowers  the  purest  manners,  and'. 
the  careful  government  of  their  passions,  as  the 
best  means  of  enjoying  a  tranquil  and  happy 
life.  Through  the  intensenesS  of  his  application 
to  his  studies,  his  constitution  became  enfeebled 
towards  the  close  of  his  days,  and  he  was  also^ 
much  afflicted  with  the  strangury,  and  a  dyse^*- 
tery.     Finding  that  his  end  was  approadiing,  he: 
bequeadied  his  garden,  and  the  ouildings  bo- 
longing  to  it,  tb  his  friend  Hermachus,  who 
was  his  immediate  successor  in  his  school,  and 
a&er  him  to  die  future  professors  of  hisphilo-^- 
safbj.    On  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  wrote  to 
Heraaehus,  informing  him,   that  his  diseases. 
hid  ftnr  fpuftcen  dap  occasioued  unspeakaUe 
totmcnt:  but  adding,   ^  AU  this  is  counter- 
balanced  bf  the  sztnlaction  of.  mind  which  F 
feel  in*  reflecting  upon  my^  discourses  and  dis-** 
eoQtties.''    He  died  in  die  seventy-diird  year,  of/ 
hi*  age,  wltaie  he  wa^exhorting  his  surrounding; 
fricaili  nDtiofoiget  the*  dbctruM^  wnicn  he  hsuii 
taiigradKtti. .   sw  person  d  ^memory,  was  ever, 
held  im  higher mpect  by  hit  followers  dian  that: 
of>4asjhilHBBlw«^  13Mf  as*.  onlf.odehB^Mdl 
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his  birth-day,  but  the  whok  month  in  which  he 
tv^as  born,  as  a  perpetual  festival.  1  hey  pre- 
served his  likeness  on  rings,  and  cups,  or  in 
pictures  which  they  carried  about  their  persons, 
or  hung  up  in  their  chambers.  And  so  great 
was  their  regard,  for  his  authority,  that  they 
yielded  an  implicit  submision  to  his  decisions, 
^nsidering  it  as  a  species  of  impiety  to  innovate 
in  the  least  upon  his  doctrines.  The  consequence 
^as,  that  his  school  was  never  divided ;  and 
his  followefs  formed  a  sort  of  philosophical  re- 
public, exempt  from  disputes  and  misunder- 
standings, regulated  by  one  judgment,  and  ani- 
mated by  one  soul.  Besides  his  own  followers, 
we  have  already  noticed  that  the  most  candid 
among  the  enemies  to  his  opinions  have  ex- 
pressed great  respect  for  his  personal  character. 
But  others  have  loaded  his  memory  with  the 
heaviest  censures ;  so  tliat  the  name  of  his  sect 
lias  almost  become  a  proverbial  expression  for 
every  thing  corrupt  and  infamous.  He  has  been 
accused  of  impiety ;  of  insolence  and  contempt 
towards  other  philosophers ;  of  being  addicted, 
together  with  his  fraternity,  to  the  vilest  and 
most  scandalous  vices  ;  and  of  being  an  enemy 
to  all  liberal  studies  and  manly  pursuits.  But 
the  greater  part  of  these  accusations  is  to  be 
ascribed  either  to  envy  and  calumny,  or  to  mis- 
conceptions and  misrepresentations  of  his  doc- 
trines and  principles.  With  respect  to  the 
charge  of  impiety,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  though  he  did  not  deny  the  existence  of 
superior  powers,  and  maintained  that  they  de- 
serve our  worship  and  adoration,  and  even  pub- 
liriied  excellent  books  concerning  the  duries  men 
pwe  to  the  gods  j  yet  his  doctrine  concerning 
nature  militated  against  the  agency  of  ^  su- 
preme Deity  in  the  formation  and  government 
of  the  world  *,  and,  by  divesting  his  gods  of 
the  essential  characters  of  divinity,  gave  rea- 
son for  suspicion,  that  what  he  taught  concern- 
ing them  was  only  out  of  policy,  that  he  might 
avoid  the  odium  and  punishment  which  would 
have  attended  an  open  avowal  of  atheism.  For 
the  char^  of  insolence  and  contempt  towards 
other  philosophers,  there  appears  no  evidence 
in  the  fragments  that  are  to  be  found  concerning 
him  dispersed  in  the  works  of  ancient  authors  of 
credit  \  and  it  cannot  be  reconciled  witili  what 
they  have  related  respecting  the  gentleness  and 
civ&ty  of  his  character.  With  respect  to  the 
accusation  brought  against  Epicurus,  and  the 
attendants  at  his  school,  of  being  addicted  to 
the  grossest  vices  and  debauchery,  it  is  directly 
contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  the  most 
respectable  opponents  of  his  doctrine  ;  parti- 
culaiiy  Cicero>  PlotarcbyandSeamii'-an^waa, 


witliout  doubt,  propagated  by  persons  actuatM 
by  envy  and  malignity  against  our  philosopher* 
One  strong  proof  that  there  existed  no  real 
foundation  for  such  a  charge,  may  be  deduced 
from  the  circumstance  that  his  adversaries  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse,  not  only  to.misreprc- 
ftentation,  but  to  forgery,  in  order  to  e}^cite 
jigainst  him  the  pubuc  resentment.  The  in- 
famous letters  which  for  this  purpose  Diotimus 
ascribed  to  him,  were  proved,  in  a  public  court, 
to  have  been  fraudulently  imposed  upon  die 
worid;  and  the  author  of  the  imposition  was 
punished.  If  not  invented,  -they  were  encou- 
raged, together  with  the  circulation  of  nume- 
>ous  scandalous  tales,  by  the  Stoics,  who  dreaded 
the  effect  of  the  pains  which  he  took  to 
expose  the  futility  of  their  system,  and  the 
ostentatious  hypocrisy  of  their  conduct;  and 
who,  for  the  sake  of  securing  their  own  popu- 
larity, misrepresented  his  doctrine  concerning 
Pleasure^  in  which  he. made  the  happiness  of 
man  to  consist.  That  pleasure,  according  to 
their  account,  meant  .nodiing  less  than  an  un- 
restrained indulgence  to  every  vice,  even  the 
most  gross  and  scandalous;  than  winch,  no« 
thing  could  be  more  inconsistent  with  the  true 
doctrine  of  Epicurus,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
And  they  availed  themselves  of  the  malicious 
insinuations  that<were  propagated:  by  a  deserter 
from  his  school ;  of  the  licentious  conduct  of 
some  who  professed  to  be  his  disciples,  and 
sought  to  hide  their  crimes  in  the  bosom  of 
philosophy ;  and  of  Epicurus*s  known  contempt 
for  vulgar  superstitions,  and  his  rejection  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  Providence ;  to  obtain  a  belief, 
among  die  indolent  and  credulous  Athenians, 
in  their  calumnies  and  misrepresentationSf  In 
Bayle,  the  reader  may  find  an  enumeration  of 
idle  illustrious  persons  who  have  stood  up  in  de- 
fence both  of  the  speculative  and  practical 
morals  of  our  philosopher ;  among  whom 
Gassendi  is  particularly  commended  for  the 
solid  confutation  which  he  has  afforded  of  the 
slanders  above  mentioned,  in  the  seventh  book 
of  his  Life  of  Epicurus.  That  the  charge  against 
Epicurus,  of  being  an  enemy  to  liberal  studies 
and  manly  pursuits,  is  as  groundless  as  the  other 
reports  propagated  to  his  prejudice,  will  be  ap- 
parent firom  what  we  shall  select,  in  the  sequel, 
irom  an  accurate  summary  of  his  doctrine. 
Cicero  puts  the  following  remark  on  this  subject 
into  the  mouth  of  Torquatus ;  **  Tl)e  reason 
why  Epicurus  appears  to  you  deficient  in  learn- 
ing, is,  that  he  thought  nothing  deserved  the 
name  of  learning,  which  was  not  conducive  « 
to-  the  happiness  of  life."  And  afterwards, 
*^  Epkunts  «r«»inot   ^erefcve   uninsdructedi  . 
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hfiit.thcy  are  unlearned  who  tlitnk  that  those 
studies,  with  which  it  would  be  disgraceful 
for  youth  not  to  be  conversant,  should  be  con- 
tinued to  old  age."  Epicurus  is  said  to  hav^ 
written  a  greater  number  of  books,  from  his 
own  invention,  than  any  other  Grecian  philo- 
sopher; but  the  only  remains  of  him  which 
have  reached  our  times,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
cpmpendium  of  his  doctrines,  preserved  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  and  a  few  fragments  di- 
^rsed  in  ancient  writers,  which  have  been  col- 
lected with  great  diligence,  and  formed  into  a 
system  by  the  learned  Gassendi.  The  poet 
Lucretius,  also,,  will  furnish  us  with  much  as- 
sistance in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his  senti- 
ments. From  Brucker's  account  of  his  philo- 
sophy, abridged  by  Dr.  Enfield,  we  extract  the 
fpllowing  particulars  concerning  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus.  They  may  be  arranged  under  the 
l|eads  of  Philosophy  in  general,  Canons  or 
Rules  of  Philosophising,  Physics,  and  Ethics. 
Philosophy  is  the  exercise  of  reason  in  the  pur*- 
auit  and  attainment  of  a  happy  life ;  whence 
it  follows,  that  those  studies  which  conduce 
ifl^ither  tp  the  'acquisition  nor  enjoyment  of  hap- 
piness are  to  be  dismissed  as  of  no  value.  The 
end  of  all  speculation  ought  to  be,  to  enable 
jnen  to  judge  with  certainty  what  is  to  be 
chosen,  and  what  to  be  avoided ;  to  preserve 
themselves  free  from  pain,  and  to  secure  health 
of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind.  As  nothing 
ought  to  be  dearer  to  a  philosopher  than  truth, 
he  should  pursue  it  by  the  most  direct  means, 
devising  no  fictions  himself,  nor  suffering  him- 
self to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  fictions  of  others, 
neither  poets,  orators,  nor  logicians ;  making  no 
other  use  of  the  rules  of  rhetoric  or  grammar, 
than  to  enable  him  to  speak  or  write  with  ac- 
curacy and  perspicuity,  and  always  preferring 
a  plain  and  simple  to  an  ornamented  style.  A 
wi$c  man  will  embrace  such  tenets,  and  only 
such,  as  are  built  upon  experience,  or  upon 
certain  and  indisputable  axioms.  Philosophy 
consists  of  two  parts:  physics,  which  respect 
the  contemplation  of  nature ;  and  ethics,  which 
are  employed  in  the  regulation  of  mannersr.  Of 
these,  the  latter  is  the  most  important;  the 
knowledge  of  nature  being  only  necessary  as  a 
means  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  life.  Phi- 
losophers have  added  a  third  part,  dialectics; 
but  this  is  to  be  rejected,  as  only  productive  of 
thorny  disputes,  idle  quibbles,  and  fruitless 
cavilling.  Truth  is  of  two  kinds  :  that  which 
-  jespects  real  existence,  and  tliat  which  consists 
in  a  perfect  agreement  between  the  conception 
of  .the  mind  and  the  nature  of  things.     It  is  in 
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the  nature  of  tilings  true,  that  any  •individual 
is  what  he  is,  and  no  other.  A  judgment  or 
enunciation  is  true>  when  it  agrees. widi  the 
thing  concerning  which  the  judgment^  is  made 
or  declared.  There  are  three  instruments  of 
judging:  sense,  preconception,  and  passion. 
The  maxims  or  canons  which  may  be  laid  down 
concerning  sense  are  these  four:  First,  that 
the  senses  can  never  be  deceived,  and  conse- 
quently that  every  perception  of  an  image,  or 
appearance,  is  true ;  that  is,  the  perception  or 
simple  apprehension,  and  its  efficient  cause, 
tlie  species  or  image  flowing  from  the  object, 
really  agree.  Secondly,  opinion  or  judgment  is 
consequent  upon  perception,  and  admits  either 
of  truth  or  falsehood.  Perceptions  or  sensations 
are  the  effect  of  real  external  phenomena  j  but- 
when  the  mind  judges  concerning  these  appear-^ 
anceSj  the  opinion  may  be  right  or  wrong. 
Thirdly,  every  opinion  is  to  be  admitted  as  true, 
which  IS  attested,  or  not  contradicted,  by  the 
evidence  of  the  senses,  after  a  careful  and  de- 
liberate examination  of  every  circumstance  that 
can  be  supposed  to  affect  the  question.  Fourthly, 
an  opinion  contradicted,  or  not  attested,  by  the 
evidence  of  the  senses,  is  false.  Concerning 
the  second  instrument  of  judgment,  preconcep- 
tion, four  canons  may  also  be  laid  down :  First, 
that  all  preconceptions  are  derived  from  the 
senses,  either  by  immediate  impression ;  by 
enlargement  or  diminution;  by  resemblance; 
or  by  composition.  Secondly,  preconception  is 
necessary  to  enable  115  to  reason,  enquire,  or 
judge  of  any  thing.  Thirdly,  preconceptions, 
or  universal  notions,  are  the  principles  of  all 
reasoning  and  discourse;  and  we  easily  refer 
to  these,  in  comparirg  one  thing  with  another. 
If  these  universal  notions  be  agreeable  to  na- 
ture, and  distinctly  conceived,  artificial  reason- 
ing will  be  unnecessary.  Fourthly,  truths, 
not  self-evident,  are  to  be  deduced  from  mani- 
fest preconceptions ;  or,  where,  the  relation  of 
ideas  is  obscure,  it  is  to  be  made  evident  by  the 
intermediate  use  of  some  acknowledged  princi- 
ple. The  tliird  instrument,  passion  or  aflFection, 
which  comprehends  pleasure  and  pain,  admits 
of  these  four  evident  maxims.  First :  all  plea- 
sure, to  which  no  pam  is  annexed,  is  for  it$ 
own  sake  to  be  pursued.  Secondly,  all  pain, 
to  which  no  pleasure  is  annexed,  is  for  its  own 
sake  to  be  avoided.  Thirdly,  that  pleasure, 
which  either  prevents  the  enjoyment  of  a  greater 
pleasure,  or  produces  a  greater  pain,  is  to  be 
shunned.  Fourthly,  that  pain,  which  either 
removes  a  greater  pain,  or  procures  a  greater 
pleasure,  is  to  be  endured.  With  respect  t^ 
4  f  \ 
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ike  use  of  words,  M^o-  oinons  may  suffice. 

Krst,  in  speaking,-  mate  choice  of  terms-  in 
common  use>  and  employ  them  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  commonly  understood.  Secondly, 
in  hearing  or  reading,  attend  parefuUy  to  the 
signification  which  the  speaker  or  writer  annexes 
to  his  terms.  With  the  help  of  these  rules  for 
investigating  truth,  Epicurus  undertook  to  con- 
duct his  followers  into  the  secrets  of  nature, 
and  td  lay^  open  to  them  the  origin  of  things. 

His  physical  doctrine   was  as   follows :  No- 
thing can  ever  spring  from  nothing,  nor  can 
any  thing  ever  return  to  nothing.    The  universe 
always  existed,  and  will  always   remain*,  for 
there  is  nothing  into  which  it  can  be  changed.. 
There  is  nothing  in  nature,  nor  can  any  thing 
be  conceived,  besides  body  and  space.     Body 
is  that  which  possesses  the  properties  of  bulk, 
figure,  resistance,  and  gravity ;  it  is  this  alone  ' 
which  can  touch,  or  be   touched.    Space,  or 
vacuum^   destitute  of  the  properties  of  body, 
incapable  of  action  or  passion,   is  the  region 
#hich  is  or  may  be  occupied  by  body,  and 
which   affords  it    an  opportunity  of  moving 
freely.     That  there  are  bodies  in  the  universe, 
18  attest^  by  the  senses.  That  there  is  also  space, 
is  evident  \  since  otherwise  bodies  would  have 
no' place  in  which  to  move  or  exist;  and  of 
Aeir  existence  and  motion  we  have  the  certain 
]^oof  of  perception.     Besides  these,  no  third 
nature  can  be  conceived.    The  universe,  con- 
sisting of  body  and  space,  is  infinite,  for  it  has 
no  Hmits.    Bodies  are  infinite  in  .multitude; 
.space  is  infinite  in  magnitude.    The  universe 
,  is  to  be  conceived  as  immoveable,  and  asetemal 
and  immutable ;  nevertheless,  tiie  parts  of  the 
universe  are  in  motion,   and   are  subject  to 
change.     All  bodies  consist  of  parts,  of  which 
they  are  composed,  and  into  which  they  may 
be  resolved ;  and  these  parts  are  either  them- 
selves simple  principles,  or  may  be  resolved  into 
such.    These  first  principles,  or  simple  atoms, 
are  divisible  by  no  force,  and  therefore  must  be 
immutable.     A  finite  body  cannot  consist  of 
parts  infinite,  either  in  magnitude  or  number ; 
divisibility  of  bodies  in   infinitum  is  therefore 
Inconceivable.     AQ  atoms  are  of  the  same  na- 
tifire,  or  differ  in  no  essential  qualities.    From 
fheir  difierent  effects  upon  the  senses,  it  appears,. 
However,  that  they  differ  in  magnitude,  ^ure, 
an*  weight.   .  Gravity  must  be  an  essemiai 
fttyptxtj  of  atoms  ;  for,  since  they  are  perpetu- 
ally in  motion,  or  making  an  effort  to   move, 
diey  must  be  moved  by  an   internal  impulse, 
which  may  be  called  ^vity.     Atoms,  by  this 
intemal  force,  aro  carried  forwards  in  a  direc*- 
\  which  is  nearly,  but  not  exactiy,  rectilineal ; 


andwhikt  they  psna  through  free  ^aee,  t6it- 
declination  fit>m  the  fi^  fine  occasions  a  ca-- 
sual    concurrence   of   corpuscles    of  difleient- 
forms.      In  compound  masses  of  atoms,  the 
efforts  of  some  of  the  particles  towards  motion- 
in  different  directions  being  repressed  by  the 
efforts  of  others,  an  universal  agitation  mu8€ 
take  place.      The'  principle  of  gravity  bdng 
essential  to  the  primary  corpuscles  or  a(x»nsr« 
they  must  have  been  necessarily  and  from  eter-* 
nity  in  actual  motion.      Atoms  are  not  only  ^' 
elements  from  which  all  things  are  compounded,, 
but  ^at  energy  or  prinieiple  of  motion  which 
essentially  belongs  to  them,  is  the  sole  agent  ki  the 
operations  of  nauire.  Every  compound  body  pos-* 
sesse»  the  ene^y  of  all  the  atoms  of  which 
it  is  composed,  bat  variously  modified  according 
to  the  respective  figures  and  relaitive  situationn 
of  its  component  parts.     All  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  ngure,  and  other  properties  of 
bodies,  consist  in  local  motion.     A»  dfftrent 
words  are  formed  from  the  difibent  comfeiina-* 
tions  of  the  same  letters,  so  different  qfmdilSev 
are  produced  by  the  different  arrangement  of 
the  same  particles.     Bodies  ar^  more  or  Is89 
rare,  in  proportiofl  to  the  magnitude  of  the  va« 
cuities  whidi  intercept  the  solid  atom^  of  whichr 
they  are  composted.     Transparency,  hsrdneso 
and  softness,  flexibility,  ductility,  and  otfier  qua*- 
Mties,  are  to  be  explained  upon  these  principles^ 
From  the  combinatbn  of  ikt   }Hoperties   of 
atoms,  and'the  qualities  of  bodies  already  enu-"- 
nscrated,   arise  other  properties  and  faculties,, 
which  are  likewise  to  be  traced  up  te  the  prin-  - 
ciple  of  motion ;  as-  heat  and  cold.    Pfeasuve 
and  pain,  motion  and  resty  and  even  time,  are  - 
accidents  of  bodies.    The  world,  or  that  potw- 
tion  of  the  universe  which  includes  the  whole 
circumference  of  die   heavens^   the   heavenly^ 
bodies,  the  eardi,.  and  all  visibte  objects,  is  to 
be  conceived  as  one  wh<^,  oh'  account  of  tibe 
contiguity  and  relation  of  its  parts ;  but  there 
is  no  proof  that  it  is  an  organised  and  animated- 
body.    The  world  is  not  eternal,  but  .began  at. 
some  time  to  exist ;  for,  since  every  thing  in  die  * 
world  is  Kable  to  the  vicissitudes  of  productioa 
and  decay,  the  world  itself  must  be  so  to<h- 
The  formation  of  the  world  may  be  conceived . 
to*  have  happened  thus :  A  finite  number  of  that 
infinite  multitude  of  atoms,  which,  ■  with  tnfi<»' 
nite  space,  constitute  the  universe,  fiilUng  fbrtih-> 
itously  into  the  region  of  the  world,  were  in 
consequence  of   their  innate  motion  collected 
into  one  rude  and  indigested   mass.      In  thift 
chaos,  the  heaviest  and  hrgest  atoms,  or  collect 
tions  of  atoms,  first  subsided,  whilst  die  smaller, 
and  those  which  from  their  form  woufaFmowt 
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most  freely,  were  driven  upwards.  These  latter, 
••fter  many  reverberations,  rose  into  the  outer 
region  of  the  world,  and  formed  the  heavens. 
Those  atoms  which  were  by  their  size  and  figure 
suited  to  form  fiery  bodies,  collected  tliemselves 
into  stars.  Those  which  were  not  capable  of 
Tifing  so  high  in  thosphere  of  the  world,  being 
•disturbed  by  the  fiery  particles,  formed  them- 
selves into  air.  At  length,  from  those  which 
subsided  was  produced  the  earth.  By  the  ac- 
tion of  air,  agitated  by  heat  from  the  heavenly 
bodies  upon  the  mixed  mass  of  the  earth,  its 
smoother  and  lighter  particles  were  separated  from 
the  rest,  atid  water  was  produced,  which  flowed 
by  its  nature  into  the  lowest  places.  In  the  first 
-combination  of  atoms,  which  formed  the  chaos, 
various  seeds  arose ;  which,  being  preserved,  and 
nourished  by  moisture  and  heat,  afterwards 
sprung  forth  in  organised  bodies  of  difierent 
kinds.  The  world  is  preserved  by  the  same 
mechanical  causes  by  ^ich  it  was  framed ;  and 
from  the  same  causes  it  will  at  last  be  dis- 
solved. Tlie  incessant  motion  of  atoms,  which 
produced  the  world,  is  continually  operating 
towards  its  dissolution  ;  for  nothing  is  solid  and 
indissoluble  but  atoms.  Whence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  time  will  come,  when  nothing 
will  remain  but  separate  atoms,  and  infinite 
^space.  The  earth,  which  was  formed  of  heavy 
particles,  subsiding  to  the  lowest  place,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  of  the  world.  Not  that  there 
is*  any  point  within  the  earth  which  is  the 
<eentre  of  gravity.  The  doctrine  that  there  are 
upon  the  earth  antipodes,  is  false.  The  eardi 
is  in  form  a  circular  plane ;  it  is  prevented  from 
falling  towards  the  lower  region  by  the  air,  with 
whieh  it  is  congenial,  and  upon  which  therefore 
-k  does  not  press  ;  their  mutual  action  destroying 
-the  effect  of  gravity.  Earthquakes  are  caused 
*by  the  agitation  oi  internal  winds  and  water, 
or  by  the  decay  and  sudden  fall  of  columns,  by 
which  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  are  sup- 
-ported.  Or  the  internal  Mrinds  may  be  converted 
into  fifes,  which  may  cause  sudden  and  violent 
eruptions,  as  in  mount  JEtna.  Fossils  and 
jilants  are  produced  by  the  necessary  impulse  of 
nature,  that  is,  by  the  motion  of  atoms,  caus- 
ing continual  transposition,  accretion,  or  dimi- 
nution, in  individual  bodies.  They  have  no 
▼ilal  principle,  and  cian  therefore  only  be  said 
analogically  to  live  or  die.  Animals  having 
fc^tng  once  formed,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  by  die  casual  conjunction  of  similar 
atoms,  the  production  of  animal  bodies  is  still 
continued  in  a  constant  and  determinate  order. 
The  parts  of  animals  were  not  originally  framed 
-ibr  tibe  uses  towhidi  they  are  now  applied  ;  but. 


having  bec|i  accidentally  produced^  they  .wens 
afterwards  accidentally  employed.  The  eye,  for 
example,  was  not  made  for  seeing,  nor  the 
car  for  hearing  j  but  the  soul,  being  formed 
within  tlie  body  at  the  same  time  with  these 
organs,  and  connected  with  them,  could  not 
avoid  making  use  of  tlicm  in  their  respective 
functions.  The  soul  is  a  subtle,  corporeal  sub- 
stance, composed  of  the  finest  atoms  j  which, 
by  the  extreme  tenuity  of  its  particles,  is  able 
to  penetrate  the  whole  body,  and  to  adhere  to 
all  its  parts.  Notwithstanding  the  subtlety  of 
its  texture,  it  is  composed  of  four  distinct  parts : 
fire,  which  causes  animal  heat  5  an  ethereal  prin- 
ciple, which  is  moist  vapour ;  air ;  and  a  fourth 
principle,  which  is  the  cause  of  sensation.  This 
sentient  principle  differs  essentially  from  the 
three  former  5  but  is,  like  the  rest,  corporeal, 
because  it  is  capable  both  of  acting  and  being 
acted  upon  by  bodies.  These  four  parts  arc  sp 
perfectly  combined  as  to  form  one  subtle  sub- 
stance, which,  whilst  it  remains  in  the  body,  is 
.the  cause  of  all  its  faculties,  motions,  and  pas- 
sions, and  which  cannot  be  separated  from  it 
without  producing  the  entire  dissolution  of  the 
animal  system.  Diiferent  sensations  are  the 
casual  effects  of  the  different  organs  which  the 
soul  in  its  union  with  the  body  is  capable  of 
employing,  and  of  the  different  mroperties  and 
qualities  of  external  objects.  'I'hese  become 
sensible  by  means  of  certain  species,  or  images* 
which  are  perpetually  passing,  like  thin  fi&is, 
from  bodies,  in  form  similar  to  the  surfaces  of 
the  bodies  themselves,  and  striking  upon  organs 
fitted  to  receive  them.  The  mind,  or  intellect, 
in  which  is  lodged  the  power  of  thinking,  judg- 
ing, and  determining,  is  composed  of  particles 
most  subtle  in  their  nature,  and  capable  of  the 
most  rapid  motion.  The  seat  of  this  most  ex- 
cellent part  of  the  soul  seems  to  be  in  the  middle 
of  the  breast,  or  the  heart,  which  we  perceive 
to  be  the  region  of  those  affections  which  sire 
excited  by  cogitatiort.  Thought  is  produced  by 
subtle  images,  which  find  their  way  through  the 
body,  and,  when  they  arrive  at  the  intellect, 
move  it  to  think.  The  affections  and  passions  of 
the  soul  may  be  reduced  to  two,  pleasure  and 
pain ;  the  former,  natural  and  agreeable  5  the 
latter,  unnatural  and  troublesome.  Whilst  all 
the  parts  of  the  soul  remain  in.  their  natuml 
state,  it  experiences  nothing. but  pleasurable 
tranquillity ;  but  from  the  vanous  motions  whieh 
take  place  either  in  ourselves,  or  in  the  objects 
round  us,  the  soul  is  liable  either  to  be  dihted 
by  the  approach  of  images  suitable  to  its  nature^ 
and  therefore  pleasant,  or  to  be  contracted  by 
contrary  impressions.    Sleep  is  produced  wktn 
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the  parts  of  ibc  soul  which  are  at  other  times 
diffused  through  the  bodj  are  repressed  or  se- 
parated by  tM  action  ot  the  air,  or  of  food. 
Dreams  are  the  effects  of  images  casually  flying 
about,  which  from  their  extreme  tenuity  pene- 
trate the  body  and  strike  upon  the  mind,  excit- 
ing an  imaginary  perception  of  those  things  of 
which  they  are  images.  Death  is  the  privation 
of  sensation,  in  consequence  of  the  separation 
of  the  soul  from  the  body,  when  the  former  is 
dispersed  into  the  corpuscles  or  atoms  of  which 
it  was  composed,  and  therefore  can  no  longer 
be  capable  of  thought  or  perception.  The 
knowledge  of  things  which  belong  to  the  regions 
above  the  earth,  whether  aerial  or  celestial,  is  to 
be  pursued  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  free 
the  mind  from  imaginary  fears,  and  settle  it  in 
a  state  of  tranquillity.  In  the  heavens^  or 
ethereal  regions,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  ap- 
pear to  be  fiery  bodies  \  or  they  may  be  smooth 
mirrors,  from  which  bright  fiery  particles  flow- 
ing through  the  ethereal  region,  are  reflected  to 
the  earth ;  or  they  may  be  deep  vessels,  contain- 
ing fires,  &c.  The  apparent  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  may  arise  from  the  revolution 
of  the  whole  heaven  in  which  they  are  fixed, 
like  nails  in  a  solid  body  j  or  by  the  revolution 
of  the  bodies  themselves  through  the  heavens. 
ITie  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
may  either  be  an  internal  necessity  in  the  nature 
of  the  bodies  themselves,  or  the  external  pres- 
sure of  some  ethereal  fluid  :  but  to  assert  any 
thing  positively  upon  this  subjca  becomes  those 
who  afiect  an  ostentatious  display  of  knowledge. 
The  opinion  concerning  the  existence  of  Sie 
gods  is  an  innate  principle,  producing  universal 
consent ;  it  must  therefore  be  true.  But  it  is 
inconsistent  with  our  natural  notions  of  the 
gods,  as  happy  and  immortal  beings,  to  suppose 
that  they  encumber  themselves  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  world,  or  are  subject  to  the 
cares  and  passions  which  must  necessarily  at- 
tend so  great  a  charge.  We  are  therefore  to 
conceive,  that  the  gods  have  no  intercourse 
with  mankind,  nor  any  concern  with  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  on  account  of 
their  excellent  natures,  they  are  proper  objects 
of  reverence  and  worship.  Because  the  human 
figure  is  the  most  perfect,  and  the  only  form 
that  admits  of  reason  and  virtue,  we  must  con- 
ceive that  the  gods  resemble  men  in  their  cxter- 
sul  shape  \  but  we  are  not  to  suppose  them  to 
be  gross  bodies,  consisting  of  flesh  and  blood, 
but  thin  ethereal  substances,  endued  with  sen- 
sation and  intellect,  and,  from  their  peculiar  na- 
tute,  incapable  of  decay.  The  place  of  their 
icsiiiftnGe  is  unknown  to  mostals }  but  we  may 


be  assured  that,  wherever  it  be,  it  is  the  manstov 
of  perfect  purity,  tranquillity,  and  happiness.-^ 
In  the  preceding  summary  of  Epicurus's  System 
of  Physics  will  be  found  such  a  d^ree  of  igno- 
rance with  respect  to  the  true  principles  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  as  shews  die  author  to  have 
been  very  ill  qualified  to  solve  the  grand  problena 
conrerning  the  origin  and  formation  of  the 
world.  It  involves  in  it  wild  and  fanciful  hy<-^ 
potheses,  which  are. not  only  unsupported  hf 
natural  appearances,  but  contrary  to  known  and 
indisputable  laws  of  nature.  By  attempting  U> 
account  for  all  the  appearances  of  nature,  evea 
those  which  respect  animated  and  intelligent 
beings,  upon  the  simple  principles  of  matter  and 
motion,  without  introducing  the  agency  of  » 
supreme  Intelligence,  or  admitting  any  other 
idea  of  fate,  than  that  of  blind  necessity  inherent 
in  every  atom,  by  which  it  moves  in  certain 
directions  ;  it  leaves  virithout  explanation  those 
appearances  of  design  which  are  so  manifest  in 
every  part  of  nature,  and  unavoidably  gives  riso  ' 
to  the  grossest  absurdities*  Mr.  Bayk  observes 
that  Epicurus  revived  the  system  of  atoms,  and 
brought  it  into  great  repute :  but  adds,  that  he 
spoiled  it,  in  not  retaining  Democritui's  doctrine 
respecting  the  soul  of  atoms.  To  pretend  that 
a  collection  of  inanimate  atoms  can  be  a  soul, 
and  can  emit  such  images  as  occasion  thoughts^ 
is  as  confused  an  hypothesis  as  Hesiod's  chaos* 
Though  his  system  admits  the  existence  of  gods> 
yet,  as  we  have  already  seen,  ^e  idea  which  it 
gives  concerning  their  natures  is  degrading  to 
the  proper  character  of  Deity,  and  cannot  be  at 
all  explained  in  congruity  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  philosophy.  Epicurus's  Ethics 
constitute  the  least  exceptionable  part  of  hie^ 
system,  and,  when  fairly  considered^  will  be 
found  for  the  most  part  conformable  to  reason 
and  nature.  The  following  is  a  summary  o£ 
them  ;  The  end  of  living,  or  the  ultimate  good». 
which  is  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake,  according 
to  the  universal  opinicm  of  mankind,  is  happi- 
tiess  'f  yet  men,  for  the  most  part,  fail  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  end,  either  because  they  do  not 
form  a  right  idea  of  the  nature  of  happmess,  or 
because  uiey  do  not  make  use  of  proper  means 
to  attain  it.  Since  it  is  every  man's  interest  to 
be  happy  through  the  whole  of  hfe,  it  is  the 
wisdom  of  eVery  one  to  employ  philosophy  in 
the  search  of  felicity  without  delay.  The  hap* 
piness  which  belongs  to  man  is  that  state  in 
which  he  enjoys  as  many  of  the  good  things, 
and  suflFers  as  few  of  the  evils,  incident  to  human 
nature,  as  possible  ^  passing  his  days  in  a  smooth 
course  of  ^permanent  tranquillity.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  perfect  happiness  can  be  possessed 
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Without  the  pleasure  that  attends  freedom  from 
pain,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of 
life.  Pleasure  is  in  its  nature  good,  as  pain  is 
'in  its.  nature  evil* ;  the  one  is  therefore  to  be 
pursued,  and  the  other  to  be  avoided  for  its  own 
sake*  Pleasure  or  pain  is  not  only  good,  or 
«vil  in  itself,  but  the  measure  of  wnat  is  good 
or  evil'  in  every  object  of  desire  or  aversion  5  for 
the  ultimate  reason  why  we  pursue  one  thing 
and  avoid  another  is,  because  we  expect  pleasure 
from  the  former,  and  apprehend  pain  from  the 
latter.  Although  all  pleasure  is  essentially  good, 
aiid  all  pain  essentially  evil,  it  doth  not  thence 
necessarily  follow,  that  in  evecy  single  instance 
the  one  ought  to  be  pursued,  and  the  other  to 
be  avoided  *,  but  reason  is  to  be  employed  in 
distinguishing  and  comparing  the  nature  and 
degrees  of  each,  that  the  result  may  be  a  wise 
choice  of  that  which  shall  appear  to  be^.  upon 
the  whole,  good*  There  are  two  kinds  of  plea- 
sure ;  one  consisting  in  a  state  of  rest,  in  which 
both  body  and  mind  are  undisturbed  by  any  kind 
of  pain;  the  other  arising  from  an  agreeable 
agitation  of  the  senses,  producing  a  correspondent 
emotion  in  the  soul.  It  is  upon  the  former  of 
these  that  the  enjoyment  of  life  chiefly  depends. 
Happiness  may  therefore  be  said  to  consist  in 
bodily  ease  and  mental  tranquillityr  It  is  the 
office  of  reason  to  confine  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure within  the  limits  of  nature,  in  order  to  the 
attainment  of  that  happy  state,  in  which  the 
body  is  free  from  every  kind  of  pain,  and  the 
mind  from  all  perturbation.  This  state  must 
not,  however,  be  conceived  to  be  perfect  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  inactive  and  torpid»  but  in  pro- 
portion as  all  the  functions  of  life  are  quietly 
and  plea^ntly  performed.  This  happy  state  can 
only  be  attained  by  a  prudent  care  of  the  body, 
and  a  steady  government  of  the  mind.  The 
diseases  of  the  body  are  to  be  prevented  by  tem- 
perance, or  cured,  by  medicine,  or  rendered 
tolerable  by  patience.  Against  the  diseases  of 
the  mind,  philosophy  provides  sufficient  anti- 
dotes. The  instruments  which  it  employs  for 
this  purpose  are  the  virtues ;  the  root  of  which, 
whence  all  the  rest  proceed,  is  prudence.  This 
virtue  comprehends  the  whole  art  of  living  dis- 
creetly, justly,  and  honourably,  and  is  in  fact 
the  same  thing  with  wisdom.  It  instructs  men 
to  free  their  understandings  from  the  clouds  of 
prejudice  ;  to  exercise  temperance  and  fortitude 
m  die  government  of  themselves ;  and  to  prac- 
tise justice  towards  others.  Although  pleasure, 
or  happiness,  which  is  the  end  of  living,  be  su- 
perior to  irirtue,  which  is  only  the  means,  it  is 
every  one's  interest  to  practise  all  the  virtues  *, 
foe  m  a  happy  life  pleasure  can  never  be  sepa- 


rated from  virtue.  A  prudent  man,  in  order  to 
secure  his  tranquillity,  will  consult  his  natural 
disposition  in  the  choice  of  his  plan  of  life. 
Temperance  is  that  discreet  regulation  of  the 
desires  and  passions  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  enjoy  pleasures  without  suffering  any  conse- 
quent inconvenience.  They  who  maintain  such 
a  self-command,  as  never  to  be  enticed  by  the 
prospect  of  present  indulgence  to  do  that  which 
will  be  productive  of  evil,  obtain  the  truest 
pleasure  by  declining  pleasure.  Sobriety,  as 
opposed  to  inebriety  and  gluttony,  is  of  admira- 
ble use  in  teaching  men  that  nature  is  satisfied 
with  a  little,  and  enabling  them  to  content  themi- 
selves  with  simple  and  frugal  fare.  Such  a 
manner  of  living  is  conducive  to  the  preservation 
of  healthy  renders  a  man  alert  and  active  in  all 
the  offices  of  life  $  affords  him  an  exquisite  relish 
of  the  occasional  varieties  of  a  plentiful  board  ^ 
and-prepares  him  to  meet  every  reverse  of  for- 
tune without  the  fear  of  want.  Continence  is 
a  branch  of  temperance,  which  prevents  the 
diseases,  infamy,  remorse,  and  punishment,  to 
which  those  are  exposed  who  indulge  themselves 
in  unlawful  amours*  Music  and  poetry,  which 
are  often  employed  as  incentives  to  licentious  . 
pleasures,  are  to  be  cautiously  and  sparingly 
used.  Gentleness,^  as  opposed  to  an  irascible 
temper,  greatly  contributes  to  the  tranquillity 
and  happiness  of  life,  by  preserving  the  mind 
from  perturbation,  and  arming  it  against  the 
assaults  of  calumny  and  malice.  A  wise  man, 
who  puts  himself  under  the  government  of  rea- 
son, will  be  able  to  receive  an  injury  with  calm- 
ness, and  to  treat  the  person  who  committed  it 
with  lenity.  Refractory  servants  in  a  family 
should  be  chastised,  and  disorderly  members  o£ 
a  state  punished,  without^  wrath.  Moderation, 
in  the  pursuit  of  honours' or  riches,  is  the  only 
security  against  disappointment  and  vexation. 
A  wise  man,  therefore,  will  prefer  the  simplicity 
of  rustic  life  to  the  magnificence  of  courts. 
Future  events  a  wise  man  will  consider  as  un- 
certain, and  will  therefore  neither  suffer  himself 
to  be  elated  with  confident  expectation,  nor  tO' 
be  depressed  by  doubt  and  despair  j,  for  both  are- 
equally  destructive  of  tranquillity.  It  will  con- 
tribute to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  to  consider 
death  as.  the  perfect  termination  of  a  happy  life, 
which  it  becomes  us  to  close  like  satisfied  guests, 
neither  regretting  the  past,  nor  anxious  for  the 
future.  Fortitude,  the  virtue  which  enables  us 
to  endure  pain  and  to  banish  fear,  is  of  great 
use  in  producing  tranquillity.  Philosophy  in- 
structs us  to  pay  homage  to  the  gods,  not  through 
hope  or  fear,  but  from  veneration  of  their  supe- 
rior natures*  It  moreover  enables  us  to  conquer 
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the  fear  of  death,  by  teaching  us  that  it  is  no 
proper  object  of  terror;  since  whilst  we  are, 
death  is  not,  and  when  death  arrives,  we  are  not ; 
so  that  it  neither  concerns  the  living  nor  the 
dead.     The  only  evils  to  be  apprehended  arc 
bodily  pain  and  distress  of  mind.    '  Bodily  pain 
it  becomes  a  wise  man  to  endure  with  patience 
^nd  firmness ;  because,  if  it  be  slight,  it  may 
easily  be  borne ;  and  if  it  be  intense,  it  cannot 
last  long.     Mental  distress  commonly  arises  not 
from  nature,  but  from  opinion;  a  wise  man 
"will  therefore  arm  himself  against  this  kind  of 
suflering,  by  reflectingtbat  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
the  loss  of  which  he  may  be- inclined  to  deplore, 
were  never  his  own,  but -depended  upon  cir- 
cumstances which  he  could  not  command.      If 
therefore  they  happen  to  leave  him,  he  will 
endeavour  as  soon  as  possible  to  obliterate  the 
remembrance  of  them,  by  occupying  his  mind 
in  -  pleasant  contemplations,   and  engaging  in 
agreeable  avocations.    Justice  respects  man  as 
living  in  society,  and  is  ,thc  common  bond, 
without  which  no  society  can  exist.  This  virtue, 
like  the  rest,  derives  its  value  from  its  tendency 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  life.    "Not  only  is 
it  never  injurious  to  the  man  who  practises  it, 
but  nourishes  in  his  mind  calm  reflections  and 
pleasant  hopes ;  whereas  it  as  impossible  that 
the  mind  in  which  injustice  dwells  should  not 
be  full  of  disquietude.    ISince  it  is  impossible 
"that  iniquitous  actions  jshonld  promote  the  eo- 
•joyinent  of  life  as  much  as  remorse  of  conscience, 
legal  penalties,  and  public  dlsgrao;^  must  increase 
its  troubles,  every  one  who  Ibllows  the  dictates 
'        of  sound  reason  will  practise  the  virtues  of  jus- 
tice, equity,  and  fidelity.    In  society,  the  neces* 
sity  of  the  mutual  exercise  of  justice,  in  order 
to  the  common  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  nature, 
is  the  ground  of  those  laws  by  which  it  is  pre- 
scribed.   Nearly  allied  to  justice  are  the  virtues 
of  beneficence,  compassion,  gratitude,  piety,  and 
friendship.      He  who  confers  benefits  upon 
others  procures  tto  himself  :the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  stream  of  j>lenty  spreading  round  him 
from  the  fountain  of  his  beneficence;   and  at 
the  same  time  be  emoj6;tfae  .pleasure  of  being 
esteemed  by  other§.    3ne  exercise  of  gratitude, 
filial  afiection,  and  jeverence  for  the  gods^  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  hatred  and  con- 
tempt ot  all  men*      Pricndships  are  contracted 
for  the  sake  of  mutual  benefit;  but  by  degrees 
they  ripen  into  such  disinterested  attachments, 
that  they  are  continued  without  any  prospect  of 
advantage.    Between  friends  there  is  a  kind  of 
league  that  each  will  love  the  other  as  himself. 
A  true  friend  will  partake  of  the  wants  and  sor- 
rows of  his  friend  as  if  they  were  his  own :  if 


he  be  in  want  'he  will  relieve  him  ;  iChthe'm 
prison  he  will  visit  him  ;  if  he  be  sick  he  will 
come  to  him ;  nay,  situatione  may  occur,  in 
^whicb  he  would  not  scruple -to  die  for  him.  It 
cannot  then.be  doubted  that  friendship  is  one  of 
.the  most  useful  means  of  procuring  a  secure, 
'tranquil,  and  happy  life.^— From  the  preceding^ 
summary  of  the  Ethics  of  Epicurus,  itwiUrea- 
«dily  be  seen  how  unjustly  his  enemies  misie* 
-presented  his  doctrine,  when  <they  stated  thtt  it 
offered  encouragement  to  the  practice  of  vioe 
and  licentiousness,  and  how  illiberally  they  per- 
verted his  sense  of  the  term  pleasure^  when  he 
<^taught  that  it  was  the  ultimate  end  of  liVinff. 
Whatever  errors  and  absurdities  may  be  fair^ 
attributed  to  his  system,  on  the  whole,  it  must 
be  acquitted  of  .giving  any  countenance  to  im- 
morality. By  the  notions,  however,  whidh  it 
propagated  respecting  the  gods,  and  their  un- 
concern with  the  affairs  of  the  world,  it  certainly 
contributed,  in  common  with  the  principles  of 
.the  atheistic  sects,  and  of  others  who  .denied  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  greatly  to  weaken  the 
motives  to  virtue,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
also  that  his  doctrine  was  .very  early  much 
;abused,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
pretended  to  belong  to  .the  epictirean  schod, 
•reflected  disgrace  pnthe  seot  by  their  laxity  and 
^dissoluteness  of  manners.  This  was  the.eaie  tt 
Athens,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  where  &e  sect 
continued  .in  a  depraved  state  till  the  decline  of 
'the  Roman  empire,  in  the  Nouveau  Dutkn^ 
naire  Historique  the  reader  may  find  a  short  ac- 
count of  modem  epicurean  schools  in  France, 
the  members  of  which  were  more  distinguished 
by  their  literary  refinement,  pc^shed  mauneis, 
.and  luxurious  indulgence,  than  their  culture  of 
vthe  genuine  doctrine  of  the  Greek  philosopher. 
JDiog,  Laert.  lib,  x.  passim.  Boyle.  Mareri* 
Sianlefs  Hist.  PhiL  part  xHi.  EnfieWs  Hiit. 
Phil,  vol,  H.  b.  a.  c.  15. — M. 

EPIMENIDES,  an  andent  philosopher  and 
poet,  was  bom  either  at  Gnossus,  or  Pfaoestiis,  ia 
the  island  of  Crete,  and  was  a  eontemporary 
with  Solon,  the  legislator  of  Athens.  Many 
wonderful  tales  are  related  concerning  him, 
which  should  seem  to  have  been  invented  by 
some  of  bis  countrymen,  who  were  pro^rbially 
notorious  for  their  numerous  ^fictions.  Among 
others,  it  is  said  of  him,  that  being  sent  when  a 
boy  by  his  father  in  search  of  a  strayed  sheep, 
the  heat  of  the  day  made  him  to  whjidrawto  a 
caYe,  where  he  fell  asleep,  and  remained  with- 
out awakening  for  fifty  years.  At  the  expmtion 
of  that  time  he  got  up,  thinking  it  to  be  the  same 
or  the  next  day  to  that  in  which  he  lay  down, 
and  again  set  about  looking  for  the  sheep,  until 
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StMTas  astMUhed  at' the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  fields; 
when,  returning  home,  he  found  himself  among 
strangers,  but  was  at  length  recognised  by  his 
younger  brother^  now  grown  an  old  man,  who 
Miformed  him  of  the  time  which  he  had  spent 
ia  his  extraordinary  state  of  rest.  Plutarch  says 
tjiat  he  awakened  an  old  man ;  but  Pliny  and 
Diogenes  Laertius  have  preserred  a  tradition, 
that  he  grew  old  in  as  many  days  as  he  had  slept 
yearsr  Other  stories  state,  that  he  was  favoured 
tfr  peculiar  communications  from  heaven,  and 
enjoyed  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  and  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  secret  of  sending  his  soul  out  of  his 
body,  and  recallio^  it  a^  pleasure*  The  most 
]KroDable  accoutK  of  him  is,  that  he  was  a  man 
tf  superior  talents,  who  pretended  to  hold  in- 
tercourse with  the  gods,  and  t^at  he  was  the 
mventor  of  lustral  ceremonies  for  the  purification 
of  houses  and  fields,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
who  erected  and  consecrated  temples  in  Greece 
for  the  worship  of  particular  deities.    By  his 

Extensions  and  mystic  practices  he  appears  to 
ve  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity  in 
that  superstitious  age,  and  to  have  been  resorted 
to  for  advice  and  assistance  in  any  emergency 
that  was  supposed  to  demand  a  peculiar  know- 
kdge  of  such  religious  riles  as  would  appease 
die  anger  of  the  gods.  On  this  account,  when 
Athens  was  visited  by  a  dreadful  pestiknce  i^  the 
forty- sixth  olympiad,  about  596  years  B.C.  he 
was  sent  for  to  perform  a  solemn  lustration,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  pretended  that  the  disorder 
was  removed.  A.  part  of  the  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  the  lustration  of  Athens  consisted 
in  bringing  a  number  of  bbck  and  white  sheep 
to  the  Areopagus^  where  they  were  turned  loose, 
and  each  of  them  followed  till  they  lay  down, 
when  they  were  sacrificed  on  altars  erected  on 
these  spots,  some  of  which  were  dedicated  to 
.  disflfetent  deities  whose  temples  vrere  near  at 
hand.  But  as  some  of  those  spots  were  proba- 
bly at  a  Instance  from  any  particular  fane,  the 
altars  erected,  on  them  are  called  by  Diogenes 
jLacrtins  anonymous  altars ;  either  because  there 
was  no  name  of  any  particular  deity  inscribed 
en  them,  or  because,  as  some  critics  have  not 
unreasonably  supposed^  they  had  on  them  the 
inscription  ccyvcogo^  G-coy  to  the  unknown  God« 
That  some  such  altars  were  in  existence  in  the 
^me  of  Laettius,  who  flourished  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  of  the  christian  era,  we  learn  from 
his  own  testimony,  which,  admitting  the  sup- 
irosirion  above  mentioned,  very  happily  illus- 
trates Ae  oiveumstances  attending  St.  Paul's 
fsreacchiag  Chrisdaaity  at  Adicns,  as  xecoxded  ia 


the  17th  chapter  of  the  A&$  of  the  Apostles. 
On  the  occasion  of  Epimenides's  visit  to  Athens 
he  became  acquainted  vrith  Solon,  who  himsdf 
gave  no  countenance  to  the  principal  object  and 
transactions  of  his  superstitious  errand ;  but  is 
said,  nevertheless,  to  have  availed  himself  of  his 
advice,  in  drawing  up  some  of  the  laws  of  his 
celebrated   code.       The   Athenians,  however,* 
were  persuaded  that  to  the  potency  of  his  reli« 
gious  rites  their  city  was  indebted  for  its  resto* 
ration  to  a  healthy  condition,  and  would  have 
loaded  Epimenides  with  rich  gifts  for  his  ser- 
vices.    But  be  would  accept  of  no  reward,  ex- 
cepting a  branKfh  of  the  sacred  olive  which  grew 
in  die  citadel,  with  which  he  returned  to  his 
native^  country,  after  he  had  concluded  a  league 
between  the  Gnossians  and  Athenians.    He  £ed 
soon  afterwards,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius^ 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years ; 
but,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Cretans,  at  tne  age 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine.     After  his 
death,   divine  honours  were  paid  him  by  his^ 
countrymen;   and  he  is  accounted  the  seventh 
wise  man  of  Greece,  by  some  who  are  desirous 
of  excluding  Periander  from  that  illustrious  list.r 
He  was  the  author  of  difierent  pieces  in  prose 
and  verse,  the  subjects  of  which  are  preserved  - 
by  Diogenes  Laertius.     Among  the  former  was  ^ 
a  treatise  "  On  Sacrifices,"  and  "  An  Account 
of  the  Cretan  Republic  ^"  and  among  the  latter, 
**  The  Genealogy  and  Theogony  of  the  Curetes 
and  Coribantes,"  in  five  thousand  verses  ;'«Of  the 
Building  of  the  Ship  Argo,  and  Jason's  Expe* 
dition  to  Colchis,"  in  six  thousand  five  hundred « 
verses;  *<Of  Minos  and  Radamanthus,"  in  four 
thousand  verses ;  and  a  treatise  **  Of  Oracles  and 
Responses,"  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome,  from 
which  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  taken  the  quotation  - 
in  his  Epistle  to  Titus,  ch.  i.ver*  12.  Diog.  Laert. 
Kb.  u  c.  PC.    Stanley's  Hist.  PhiL  part  i.    Enfield's 
Hist.  Piil  vol.  L  h.  a.  e.  i.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 
EPIPHANES,  or  Epiphanitjs,  the  son  of 
Carpocras  or  Carpocrates,  an  hercsiarch  in  the 
second  century,  was  instructed  by  his  father  in 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,   particularly  in 
the  platonic  philosophy,  and,  by  the  proficiency 
which  he  made,  afibrded  reason  to  conclude  that 
he  would  prove  an  able  defender  of  his  father's 
theological  opinions,  which  it  is  generally  allowed 
that  he  embraced,  and  according  to  Theodoret 
amplified  and  improved.     But  he  was  cut  off 
by  death,  as  we  have  aheady  seen  under  the 
article  Carpocras,  when  he  .was  not  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  age.      Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Epiphanius  relate,  that  after  his  death  he 
was  honoured  by  the  Carpocratians  as  a  g6d, 
particularly  ia  the  isl«q4  oi  Cfphalonia^  of 
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^Mch  his  mother  was  a  native,  where  a  temple 
was  erected  to  him,  with  altars,  a  grove,  and  a 
musseum,  and  his  birth-day  celebrated  with 
hymns,  libations,  sacrifices,  and  f eastings.  There 
is  reason,  however,  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of 
the  authorities  from  which  they  derived  their  in- 
formation. No  notice  is  taken  of  those  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  eitlier  by  Theodoret, 
Irenxus,  or  Eus^blus.  "  Surely,"  says  the  ju- 
dicious Lardner,  ^'  it  could  not  be  a  Christian  in 
whose  honour  those  idolatrous  rites  were  prac- 
tised. Nor  could  they  be  Christians  that  per- 
formed them.  That  temple  must  have  been 
raised  by  heathens.  Probably,  therefore,  the 
Epiphanes,  to  whom  those  honours  were  given, 
was  some  other  person,  and  not  Epiphanes  the 
son  of  Carpocrates,  the  christian  heretic.  I 
might  add,  tnat  it  was  not  customary  ior  .Chris- 
tians  to  erect  temples  in  the  former  part  of  the 
second  century,  in  which  time  Epiphanes  is 
supposed  to  have  died/*  It  is  now  common 
with  learned  moderns  to  class  Epiphanes  with 
the  Valentinians.  Du  P.m,  Jdorjsri.  Lari. 
Hist.  Heret.  c,  iiu  s,  u — M. 

EPIPHANIUSi  bishop  /of  Salamis  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  in  the  fourth  century,  who,  in 
the  catholic  calendar,  is  dignified  with  the  title 
of  saint,  was  born  at  Bezanduce,  a  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eleutheropolis,  in  Palestine, 
about  the  year  320.  Many  of  the  particulars 
which  are  related  by  different  writers  concerning 
his  extraction,  his  education,  and  the  other  cir- 
cumstances o(  his  early  life,  are  involved  in 
much  obscurity,  and  some  of  them  are  evidently 
fabulous.  From  the  most  credible  accounts  of 
him  it  appears,  that  when  he  was  but  very  young 
he  went  into  Egvpt,  where  he  became  intimate 
with  some  of  the  Gnostics,  by  whom  he  was 
almost  persuaded  to  embrace  their  opinions: 
but  he  soon  broke  off  his  connection  with  them, 
and  became  a  disciple  of  the  Egyptian  Ascetics^ 
whose  principles  he  imbibed,  and  to  whose 
manners  he  for  some  years  diligently  conformed 
hipiself.  In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  placed  him- 
self under  the  discipline  of  Hilarion,  the  father 
of  Palestine  monkery.  After  remaining  for 
some  time  under  his  instructions,  Epiphanius 
founded  a  monastery  near  the  village  in  which 
he  was  born,  over  which  he  himselfpresided  for 
several  years,  and  indeed  did  not  entirely  quit 
the  superintendency  of  it  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  In  the  year  367  or  368  he  was 
chosen  bishop  of  Salamis,  afterwards  called 
Constantia,  the  metropolis  of  the  island  of  Cv- 
prus,  where  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  for 
piety  and  sanctity  of  manners,  and  zealously 


employed  hlmsdf  in  writing  defences  of  the 
orthodox  doctrines  against  the  -  attacks  of  pre- 
ceding or  contemporary  heretics.  His  zeal, 
however,  was  more  conspicuous  in  his  polemical 
productions,  than^he  accuracy  of  his  judgment, 
or  the  solidity  of  his  reasoning ;  and  it  was  the 
occasion  of  his  being  involved  in  many  unplea- 
sant disputes,  which  embittered  a  considerable 
portion  of  hie  future  life.  In  the  year  382  he 
was  summoned  by  an  imperial  letter  to  join  the 
council  appointed  to  assemUe  at  Rome,  to  de- 
termine concerning  the  ri\'al  claims  of  Paulinus 
and  Flavian  to  the  bishopric  of  Antioch ;  which 
gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  former,  whose 
interests  Epiphanius  espoused.  In  the  year  391 
he  was  embroiled  in.  a  contest  with  John  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  which  took  its  beginning  from 
their  difference  of  sentiment  concerning  the 
opinions  of  Origen.  John  was  a  favourer  of 
those  opinions,  and  Epiphanius  warmly  hostile 
to  them.  In  the  course  of  the  journeys  of  the 
latter  to  Palestine  for  the  sake  of  regulating  the 
afiairs  of  his  monastery,  he  once  took  occasion,^ 
when  preaching  in  the  metropolitan  church  at 
Jerusalem,  to  inveigh  bitterly  against  the  opi- 
nions of  Origen,  whilst  John  was  present; 
which  so  provoked  the  latter,  that,  after  exhi- 
biting expressions  of  angor  and  contempt  in  his 
countenance  and  gestures,  he  sent  his  archdeacon 
to  Epiphanius,  commanding  him  silence  on  sudh 
subjects.  And  when  on  a  future  day  Epipha* 
nius  was  again  expected  to  address  the  people, 
John  himself  n^ounted  the  pulpit,  and  thundered 
out  severe  invectives  against  the  Anthropomor- 
phites,  plainly  insinuating  that  the  doctrine  of 
Epiphanius  was  chargeable  with  the  heresy  of 
those  fanatics.  Much  animosity  and  rancour 
between  the  two  bishops  was  the  consequence 
of  these  public  attacks  on  each  other's  senti- 
ments, which  was  soon  afterwards  greatly  in« 
flamed  by  an  im political,  if  not  unwarrantable, 
step  taken  by  Epiphanius.  The  monastery 
which  he  had  founded  becoming  destitute  of  a 
priest,  instead  of  applying  to  John,  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  to  confer  ordination  on  the  per* 
son  whom  he  wished  to  place  in  that  oiHce,  he 
himself  performed  that  function  without  the 
consent  or  privity  of  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
This  action  highly  exasperated  John,  who  loudly 
complained  of  it  as  a  breach  of  the  canons  and 
discipline  of  the  church,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  accused  Epiphanius  of  traducing  his  charac- 
ter, and  of  other  improper  actions.  The  dr»« 
putes  to  which  these  circumstances  g?vc  rise, 
produced  an  abundance  of  epistles,  xecrxmina* 
tions,  and  apologies,  and  terminated  in  a  breach 
between  the  two  bishops,  which  was  Acver  en« 
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tirelf  healed,  and  which  convulsed  the. eastern 
churches  by  the  hatred  and  persecuting  spirit 
discovered  in  the  conduct  of  their  respective 
partisans.  Among  other  bishops,  whom^Epi- 
phanius  prevailed  upon  to  espouse  his  cause, 
and  to  declare  against  the  Origenists,  was  Theo- 
philus  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  held  a  council 
in  the  year  399,  at  which  the  books  of  Origen 
were  condemued,  and  all  persons  were  prohibited 
from  reading  them,  or  having  them  in  their 

Eossession.  This  condemnation  was  followed 
y  the  persecution  of  certain  monks,  suspected 
of  favouring  the  memory  of  Origen,  who  with- 
drew from  the  country,  and  found  an  asylum 
under  the  protection  of  Chrysostom  bishop 
of  Constantinople.  When  Theophilus  had  in- 
formed £piphanii|S  of  what  had  taken  place  at 
Alexandria,  the  latter  summoned  a  council  of 
the  bishops  of  Cyprus  in  the  year  401,  who 
followed  the  example  of  the  Egvptian  bishops  in 
€on4emning  and  prohibiting  tne  books  of  Ori- 
.  gen  ;  after  which  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Chrysos- 
tom, in  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
to  obtain  a  similar  decree  in  a  council  held  in 
that  city.  JFinding,  however,  all  his  epistolary 
efforts  for  that  purpose  unsuccessful,  he  was 
prompted  by  his  zeal  and  the  advice  of  Theo- 
philus to  take  a  voyage  himself  to  Constantinople, 
to  try  whetlier  by  nis  personal  application  he 
might  not  prevail  on  the  bishops  who  were  then 
in  that  city  to  sanction  the  decrees  of  Cyprus 
and  Alexandria.  On  his  arrival  there,  hie  re- 
fused to  hold  any  intercourse  with  Chrysostom, 
unless  he  would  engage  to  join  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  Origen,  aim  withdraw  his  countenance 
from  the  exiled  Egyptian  monks;  and  he  at- 
tempted, but  without  success,  to  ob^in  the 
approbation  of  the  other  bishops  to  th^  object  of 
his  voyage.  Exasperated  at  his  disappointment, 
lie  resolved  to  present  himself  beiore  all  the 
people  in  the  church  of  the  Apostles,  and  openly 
to  condemn  the  books  of  Origen,  and  all  who 
defended  them.  But  when  he  was  in  the 
church,  being  warned  by  a  deacon  of  Chrysostom 
that  he  was  about  to  do  what  was  contrary  to 
the  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  what  would  probably 
create  a  sedition,  of  which  he  would  be  consi- 
dered as  the  cause,  and  would  most  likely  prove 
the  victim,  he  thought  it  most  prudent  to  relin- 
quish his  design.  Afterwards  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  interest  of  the  court  on  his  side ; 
and  is  even  said  to  have  been  so  enthusiastic  in 
his  resentment  against  the  favourers  of  Origen, 
that,  when  the  empresf  "Eudoxia  recommended 
to  his  prayers  the  younger  Theodocius,  who  was 
attacked  oy  a  dangerous  sicknessy  he  sent  her 
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word  that  lier  son  should  not4ie,  provided  that 
she  would  discard  the  heretics  who  were  shel- 
tered under  the  imperial  patronage.  For  the 
mixture  of  arrogance  and  impiety  which  thin-, 
message  contained,  he  received  a  ver](|.,prop^ 
reproof  from  that  princess.  It  is  said  also,  that 
he  received  anotlier  chock  to  his  enthusiastic, 
and  intemperate  zeal,  in  a  conversation  which 
took  place  between  him  and  the  monks  who  had 
been  driven  from  Egypt,  in  which  the  latter 
convicted  him  of  being  a  stranger  to  thc*princi- 
ples  of  the  men  agsunst  whom  ne  had  been  en* 
deavouring  to  excite  universal  indignation.  On 
this  occasion  he  discovered  some  signs  of  shame 
for  the  precipitation  with  which  he  had  con- 
demned them  on  hearsay  evidence.  Soon  after- 
wards he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Cyprus,  and 
died,  either  on  his  voyage,  or  shortly  after  his 
arrival  there,  in  40a  or  403,  when,  according  to 
the  most  credible  accounts,  he  was  nearly  an 
hundred  years  old.  Epiphanius  was  unques- 
tionably a  very  pious  and  religious  character ; 
but  his  mind  was  unfortunately  tinctured  by  a 
gloomy  superstition,  which  led  him  to  consider 
the  austere  discipline  of  the  cloister  to  be  the 
most  acceptable  service  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 
Hence  he  was  led  to  practise  it  in  all  its  rigour, 
after  he  was  advanced  to  the  episcopal  station, 
and  to  fill  the  countries  where  his  influence 
extended  with  monastic  institutions.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  so  humane  and  charitable,  that  he 
expended  not  only  his  own  private  fortune,  but 
the  greatest  part  of  the  revenues  of  his  church, 
and  vast  sums  that  were  entrusted  to  his  disposal, 
in  relieving  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  His 
learning  was  far  from  being  contemptible,  at 
he  was  tolerably  skilled  in  the  Hebrew,. Syriac, 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  whence 
he  wis  called  by  St.  Jerom  TTByfocyXayQ^  \ 
and  his  reading  was  very  extensive,  particularly 
in  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  He  was,  however, 
greatly  deficient  in  judgment,  and  cannot  be 
commended  for  his  skill  and  ability  in  wielding 
the  weapons  of  controversy.  Besides  being 
careless  and  inaccurate  in  the  numerous  tran- 
scripts from  ancient  authors  now  no-where  else 
to  be  found,  of  which  a  considerable  part  of  his 
works  consists,. he  has  shewn  himself  excessively 
credulous  in  admitting  statements  and  reports 
without  any  enquiry  into  their  evidence;  by 
which  means  he  has  betrayed  himself  into  a 
variety  of  contradictions  and  absurdities,  which 
essentially  affect  the  valiie  of  his  labours  as  works 
of  reference  and  authority.  His  style,  far  from 
having  any  pretensions  to  Attic  elegance,  is 
mean,  harshj  and  unpolished,  without  perspi- 
4<J 
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cuity,  and  withBut  connection.  The  works  of 
Epiphanius  were  first  printed  in  Greek  at  Basil, 
by  Oporinus,  in  the  year  1544;  since  which 

•  time  they  have  undergone  various  impressions^ 
of  wMch  the  most  valuable  is  that  published  at 
Paris  in  1622,  in  two  volumes  folio,  by  the 
karned  Petavius,  who  carefully  revised  the 
Greek  text,  compared  it  with  different  MSS., 
gave  a  new  Latin  version  of  hts  own,  and  illus- 
trated.the  whole  with  critical  notes  and  observa- 
tions. This  edition  was  afterwards  reprinted  at 
Cologne  in  16B2,  in  two  volumes  folio.  Cavers 
Hist.  EccL  voh  L  sub.  sac.  Arian.     Du  Pin. 

EPIPH  ANIUS,  surnamed  the  Scholastic, 
an  ItaHan  by  nation,  and  an  able  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar,  flourished  about  the  year  510.  He  was 
the  friend  of  die  celebrated  Cassiodorus,  at 
'  whose  request,  as  we  have  already  seen  undfer 
Ae  article  relating  to  that  illustrious  writer,  he 
translated  into  the  Latin  language  the  ecclesias- 

•  tical  histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Thco- 
doret  V  which  version  is  more  to  be  commended 
for  its  fidelity  than  its  elegance,  since  it  is  marked 
by  numerous  barbarisms  of  the  age  in  which  the 
author  wrote  Epiphanius  was  also  the  author 
of  several  other  translations  from  the  Greek  into 
Latin,  which  are  no  longer  extant.  To  him 
Cassiodorus  was  indebted  for  the  improvement, 
at  least,  of  the  version  of  the  Codex  encyclicuSi  or 
Collection  of  Synodal  Letters  of  the  year  458, 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Leo,  in  Defence  of 

•  the  Council  of  Ghalcedon.  The  best  edition  gf 
that  version  is  to  be  found  in  Baluzius's  New 
Collection- of  the  Councils,  published  at  Paris  in 

«•  1(583,  folio.     Cavers  Hist*  JLit.  voL  I.,  sub.  sac. 

•  Eutych.      Mbreri.—M. 

EPIPHANIUS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 

•  in  the  sixth  century.  He  was  a  strenuous  ad- 
vocate for  the  ortliodox  doctrines  in  opposition 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Eutychians,  and,  after  his 
elevation  to  his  high  dignity  in  the  year  520, 
iMTocured  the  condemnation  of  the  latter  in  a 
synod  of  bishops  held  at  Constantinople.  Du- 
ling  his  patriarchate,  the  decrees  of  the  council 

'  of  Chalccdon  were  confirmed,  and  the  recenci- 
^ation  was  completed  between  the  churches  of 
Constantinople  and'  Rome,  after  the  first  great 
schism  which  had  lasted  about  thirty-five  years. 
Five  letters  of  his  to  pope  Hormisdas  on  the 
subject  of  the  union,  are  extant  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Collection  of  the  Latin  Councils. 
Ca^^s  Hist.  Lit.  vol  I.  sub.  sac*  Eutych.  Mo^ 
reri.     Bower.'^M. 

EPISCOPIUS,  Simon,  a  learned  Dutch  di- 
vine of  t4ie  seventeenth  century,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  ocoament^  and  ablest  defenders  of  the 


arminian  sect,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  tlie 
year  1583.  After  passing  through  a  course  Of 
classical  education  in  his  native  city,  in  the  year 
1600  he  entered  upon  academic  studies  at  the 
university  of  Leyden,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  M.A.  in  the  year  i6o6»  From  that  time  he 
applied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  divinity,, 
in  which  he  made  such  progress^  that  it  was  not 
long  before  he  vras  judged  qualified  to  undertake 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  burgomasters 
of  Amsterdam  expressed  their  wish  that  he 
should  be  admitted  to  that  office ;  but  he  found- 
that  obstacles  were  raised  against  his  admission,, 
because,  that  during  the  disputes  which  had 
taken  place  between  Gomarus  and*  Arminius,. 
he  had  embraced  the  side  of  the  latter.  Dis- 
gusted at  such  illiberal  treatment,  he  quitted  the 
university  of  Leyden  in  the  year  1609,  and  went, 
to  that  of  Francker ;  where  his  stay^  however, 
was  but  short,  on  account  of  the  resentment, 
expressed  against  him,  and  the  insinuations 
thrown  oiit  to  his  prejudice  by  professor  Luber- 
tus,  a  zealbus  Gomarist,  with  whom  he  had* 
disputed  warmly  in  defence  of  the  arminian 
doctrines.  About  this  time  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Arminius  at  Leyden^  who  was  then  labouring 
under  a  complication  of  disorders^  of  which  he 
died  before  the  end  of  the  ycar^  In  the  year 
1 710  Episcopius  was  admitted  to  the  profession 
of  the  ministry,  and  appointed  to  a  church  in 
the  village  of  Bieswyck,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rot-. 
terdam.  In  the  year  171 1  he  was  one  of  the 
deputies  at  the  conference  held  at  the  Hague, 
before  the  states  of  the  province,  between  six 
anti-remonstrant  and  six  remonstrant  ministers, 
where  he  maintained  the  opinions  of  his  party 
with  great  learning  and  eminent  ability.  In  Ac 
following  year  he  was  chosen  professor  of  divi-. 
nity  at  Leyden,  in  the  room  of  Gomarus,  who 
had  voluntarily  quitted  that  office.  To  the  du- 
ties of  this"  place,  and  the  private  studies  neces- 
sary to-  the  honourable  discharge  of  them,  he 
applied  himself  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  and 
with  no  less  success  and  reputation  ;  while,  firom 
the  prudence  with  which  he  conducted  himself, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  living  on  peaceable 
terms  with  Polyander,  his  colleague,  who  was 
attached  to  the  gomarist  party.  But  the  dis- 
putes concerning  predestinatibn  having  soon 
afterwards  excited  an  universal  ferment  in  the 
Dutch  provinces,  and  the  hatred  of  the  populace 
having^  been  artfully  directed  against  the  Armi- 
nians  by  the  Gomarists,  under  the  pretence  of 
their  being  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  church, 
and  abettors  of  dangerous  heresies,  Episcopius 
and  his  friends  were  es^posed  to  numerous 
shameful  insults^  and  on  several  occasions  had. 
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nearly  falfcn  sacrifices  to  the  fury  of  the  mob. 
Tlie  reader  who  calls  to  mind  the  circumstances 
of  the  political  history  of  the  United  Provinces 
at  this  time,  will  also  recollect  that  this  temper 
was  further  inflamed  by  the  emissaries  of  Mau- 
rice prince  of  Orange,  who  bad  come  to  a  de- 
termination to  crush  the  Arminians,  to  which 
party  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  virtuous  pa- 
triots in  Holland  belonged,  as  a  measure  neces- 
sary to  the  furtherance  of  his  ambitious  views. 
lu  subserviency  to  this  design,  various  calumnies 
were  propagated  about  this  tincie  concerning 
them,  intended  to  impress  the  public  mind  with 
the  persuasion  of  their  being  secret  enemies  to 
the  protestant  religion,  and  to  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. After  a  long  scene  of  tumult  and  con- 
fusion, in  which  the  Arminians  sufFered  much 
indignity  and  oppression,  prince  Maurice  and 
the  gomarist  party,  of  which  he  had  declared 
himself  the  head,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  decree 
of  the  states  for  the  meeting  of  a  national  synod, 
under  the  pretence  of  healing  the  unhappy  divi- 
sions which  distracted  the  country.  Against 
the  meeting  of  such  a  synod  the  Arminians 
strongly  protested,  because  they  knew  that  it 
would  be  composed  solely  of  their  enemies, 
who  would  at  once  be  their  accusers  and  Judges. 
It  was  appointed  to  meet,  however,  at  Dort,  in 
the  year  1618,  and  produced  the  fruits  that  were 
intended  and  ex;pected  from  it.  The  states  of 
Holland  having  invited  Episcopius  to  the  synod 
of  DoFt,  to  take  his  place  among  the  other  pro- 
fessors of  the  seven  united  provinces,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  who  repaired  thither,  accom- 
panied by  some  remonstrant  ministers  ;  but  the 
assembly  would  not  permit  that  they  should  ap« 
pear  in  it  as  judges,  but  as  persons  cited,  like 
criminals,  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct. 
Inequitable  and  partial  as  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing was,  the  remonstrants  were  obliged  to  su1> 
mit  to  it,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
%justifying  themselves  and  their  principles.  When 
at  length  they  were  admitted,  Episcopius  deli- 
vered an  able,  temperate,  and  eloquent  address 
to  the  synod,  and  declared  that  he  and  his  bre- 
thren were  ready  to  enter  into  a  conference  on 
the  matters  in  debate  between  them  and  their 
opponents.  The  members  of  the  synod,  how- 
ever, would  not  deign  to  reason  with  them,  but 
demanded  implicit  submission  to  their  decisions 
as  judges.  They  likewise  passed  a  decree  that 
the  remonstrants  should  defend  and  explain  their 
opinions  no  further  than  the  synod  should  think 
fit.  Against  these  shameful  proceedings,  Epis- 
copius and  his  brethren  strongly  excepted,  and 
refused  to  be  bound  by  the  injurious  terms  im- 
posed on  them.    For  their  insolent  contumacy^ 


as  their  manly  resistance  to  (he  inost  ghring 
oppression  was  called,  they  were  expelled  from 
the  synod,  without  the  least  regard  to  their 
complaint  of  the  rigour  and  .partiality  witlvi, 
which  they  were  treated.  The  synod,  after 
having  been  guilty  of  this  act  of  tyranny,  pro- 
ceeded to  try  their  cause  in  theu:  absence,  by  an 
examination  of  their  writings.  As  the  remon- 
strants were  refused  a  fair  hearing  in  their  own 
defence,  they  had  recourse  to  the  pen  j  and  it 
was  Episcopius  who  composed  most  of  the 
pieces  which  they  circulated  on  this  occasion* 
But  the  synod,  which,  as  Dr.  Mosheim  justly 
remarks,  "  was  not  so  much  assembled  to  exa- 
mine the  doctrine  of  the  Arminians,  in  order  to 
see  whether  it  was  worthy  of  toleration  and  in- 
dulgence, as  to  publish  and  execute,  with  a  cer- 
tain solemnity,  with  an  air  of  justice,  and  with 
the  consent  and  suffrage  of  foreign  divines,, 
whose  authority  was  respectable,  a  sentence 
already  drawn  up  ^nd  agreed  upon  by  those 
who  had  the  principal  direction  of  this  afiair,'* 
would  not  condescend  to  weigh  tlie  matter  of 
their  justificatory  writings,  but  pronounced  them 
guilty  of  pestilential  errors,  and  condemned 
them  as  corrupters  of  the  true  religion.  This 
sentence  was  followed  by  their  excommunication, 
their  being  turned  out  of  all  their  posts  and  em- 
ployments, whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  the 
suppression  of  their  religious  assemblies,  and 
the  deprivation  of  their  mmisters.  And  because 
the  latter  would  not  subscribe  a  writing,  con- 
taining a  promise  not  to  exercise  any  function 
of  their  ministry  in  private,  directly  nor  indi- 
rectly, besides  being  subjected  to  fines,  impri- 
sonments, and  other  marks  of  ignominy,  they 
were  banished  from  the  territories  of  the  repub- 
lic. Being  thus  iniquitously  driven  from  their 
country  for  conscience  sake»  Episcopius  and 
some  of  his  colleagues  made  choice  of  Antwerp 
for  their  asylum,  because  that  place  was  neai: 
to  their  native  land,  and  commodious  for  holding 
a  correspondence  with  their  afflicted  churches 
and  families.  .  While  he  resided  in  this  city, 
Episcopius  employed  himself  in  drawing  up 
publications  in  defence  of  his  oppressed  party, 
among  which  were  **  A  Confession  of  Faith,'* 
expressed  for  the  most  part  in  the  words  and 
phrases  of  scripture ;  and  a  treatise,  entitled 
**  Antidotum  adversus  {^ynodi  Dordracense  Ca- 
nones  :"  and  he  also  wrote  a  solid  answer  to 
two  letters  sent  him  by  Peter  Wadingus,  a  Je- 
suit, who  endeavoured  to  draw  him  into  the 
bosom  of  his  church  :  one  of  which  letters  was 
upon  the  rule  of  faith,  and  the  other  upon  the 
worship  of  images.  When  in  the  year  162 1 
the  war  between  the  Spaniard^  and  the  Dutch 
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rcTived,  on  the  expiration  of  th*  twelve-years* 
truce  concluded  in  1 609,  Jlpiscopius  retired  into 
France ;   where   he  endeavoured,  both  by  his 
-^ivate  letters  and  works  composed  for  the  pub- 
lic, to  comfort  and  strengthen  his  brethren,  and 
to  give  still  greater  diffusion  to  the  opinions  for 
which  he  was  a  sufftrer.     In  the  year  1625, 
prince  Maurice's  death  opened  a  more  favourable 
prospect  to  the  exiled  Arminians ;  and  his  bro- 
thei[  and  successor  prince  Frederick  Henry  en- 
couraged them  to  return  to  their  native  country, 
where,  notwithstanding  occasional  disturbances 
from  the  violent  Gomarists,  they  were  suffered 
to  enjoy,  in  general,  the  benefits  of  toleration 
and  tranquillity.     The   exiles,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  France  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
were  among  the  first  who  embraced  this  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  home,  where  they  erected 
churches  in  different  places,  and  more  particu- 
larly at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  Episcopius 
returned  to  Holland  in  the  year  1626)  and  set- 
tled as  minister  with  the  remonstrant  church  at 
Rotterdam,  with  whom  he  continued   in  the 
diligent  and  acceptable  discharge  of  the  pastoral 
functions  for  about  eight  years,  during  which 
time  he  composed  several  theological  and  con- 
troversial pieces,  some  of  which  were  published 
in  his  life-time,  and  the  others  after  his  death. 
In  the  year  1627  he  married  a.  lady,  by  whom 
he  never  had  any  children,  and  who  did  not  live 
to  survive  him.     After  the  Arminia«s  had  re- 
mained for  some  years  unmolested,  they  founded 
a  college  at  Amsterdam,  for  the  education  of 
their  youth  and  the  instruction  of  candidates  for 
tTie  ministry  in  their  connection.     Episcopius 
was   the   first  theological  professor  who  was 
chosen  to  preside  over  that  institution ;  and  his 
appointinent  occasioned  his  removal  to  Amster- 
dam in  the  year  1634.     In  that  employment  he 
continued  to  exercise  his  learning  and  talents 
with  eminent  reputation  nearly  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1643.     ^^  the  year 
1640  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  never  entirely  recovered, 
but  gradually  declined,  till  he  was  carried  off,  by 
a  retention  of  urine,  in  the  year  above  mentioned, 
after  he  had  for,  some  weeks  entirely  lost  his 
sight.     He  was  a  man  who  was  possessed  of 
solid  and  extensive  learning,  a  cool  and  accurate 
judgment,   a   lively  genius,   and   commandhig 
powers  of  eloquence.      In  some  instances  his 
controversial  pieces  were  distinguished  by  greater 
warmth  and  bitterness  than  can  entirely  oe  cxr 
cused;  but  in  general  they  display  a  spirit  of 
candour  and  moderation.     His  tnoral  and  reli- 
«giou3  character  appears  to  have  been  not  only 
ineproachable,  but  highly  commendable  and 


exemplary.  His  teligtous  opini6n8»  and  thosef 
relative  to  freedom  of  enquiry  and  unrestrictecl 
toleration,  corresponded  with  the  sentiments  of* 
Arminius,  of  which  we  have  given  an  account 
in  the  article  relating  to  that  father  of  the  sect 
called  after  his  name ;  but  they  appear  in  the 
writings  of  Episcopius  more  regularly  digested 
into  systematic  form,  and  more  powerfully  re*- 
commended  by  the  charms  and  graces  of  com* 
position.  Those  readers  who  are  curious  ta 
learn  what  opposite  opinions  have  been  enter* 
tained  with  respect  to  the  value  and  tendency^ 
of  his  writings  by  learned  men,  both  in  the 
catholic  and  protestant  communions,  and. the 
signal  proofs  which  the  remonstrants  have  af-- 
forded  of  their  attachment  to  his  memory  and 
zealous  respect  for  his  honour,  we  refer  to  the 
particulars  which  Bayle  has  collected  in  his. 
notes  under  the  article  Episcopius.  His  works^. 
consisting  of  commentaries,  dieol<mcal  institu- 
tions, controversial  treatises,  &c.  form  two  vo- 
lumes in  folio ;  the  first  of  which  contains  such, 
pieces  as  were  published  during  the  author's  life- 
time, and  appeared  in  1650,  and  the  second  his^ 
posthumous  productions,  which  were  first  given 
to  the  pdblic  in  1665.  They  were  edit^  by 
Stephen  Curcelteus,  who  has  prefixed  to  them 
an  account  of  the  author.  A  larger  Life  of  him 
was  published  by  Philip  i  Limborch,  the  son  of 
his  brother's  daughter,  written  in  the  Dutdt 
language,  of  which  a  Latin  version  appeared  at 
Amsterdam  in  1701,  8vo.  Bayle.  Moreri*. 
Mosh.  Hist.  Ecci.  Sac,  XVIL  cap.  iiu^-M. 

ERASISTRATUS,  an  ancient  Greek  phy- 
sician, was  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Ccos'  accord- 
ing to  some,  of  Sicyon  according  to  others. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  grandson,  or 
the  nephew,  of  Aristotle,  and  to  have  been 
a  disciple  of  that  philosopher;  and  also  of 
Theophrastus,  and  bf  Chrysippus  the  Gnidian. 
He  was  in  high  professional  reputation  in  the 
reign  of  Seleucus  Nicanor,  who  consulted  him. 
concerning  the  illness  of  h:s  son  Antiochus, 
which  Erasistratus  by  his  sagacity  discovered  to 
be  occasioned  by  love  for  his  mother-in-law 
Stratonice.  (See  Antiochus  I.)  The  physician 
is  said  to  have  been  rewarded  with  one  huiidred 
talents  on  this  occasion.  He  did  not  make  ^ 
practice  of  visiting  patients,  but  staid  at  home, 
and  employed  himself  in  study  and  experiments. 
He  is  reckoned  by  Galen,  the  reviver  of  ana- 
tomy from  the  state  of  decay  into  which  it  was 
fallen ;  and  he,  as  well  as  Herophilus,  is  charged 
with  the  cruelty  of  dissecting  criminals  alive, 
with  whom  he  was  supplied  by  Antiochus.  He 
thought  and  examined  for  himself,  and  made 
a  number  of  aaatomical  discoveries^  which  have- 
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been  confirmed  by  modem  observations.  With 
respect  to  the  vascular  system>  he  taughty  that 
the  veins  naturally  contained  blood,  and  the 
arteries  spirit  •>  but  that,  from  a  violent  cause, 
the  blood  would  be  impelled  into  vessels  destined 
to  the  spirit,  whence  arose  inflammation  :  on 
the  contrary,  the  spirit  might  be  attracted  from 
the  arteries  into  the  veins,  when  a  vacuum  was 
made  in  the  latter  j  which  theoretical  reason 
caused  him  entirely  to  reject  blood-letting.  In 
medical  practice,  ne  preferred  simples  of  the . 
milder  kind,  and  taken  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. He  was  an  enemy  to  empiricism,  and 
held,  that  a  disorder  could  not  be  cured  without 
knowledge  of  its  cause.  Galen  entitles  him  a 
semi-dogmatic.  He  differed  from  Hippocrates 
m  various  points,  but  with  modesty ;  and  he 
rather  chose  to  refute  his  doctrines  as  they  were 
displayed  by  his  disciples,  than  as  existing  under 
his  own  name.  Erasistratus  wrote  a  number 
of  booksj  all  which  have  perished ;  but  many 
of  his  opinions  are  recorded  by  Galen  and 
C^elius.  He  founded  a  sect,  wnich  was  sub- 
sisting  in  the  time  of  Galen.  Plifiii  Hist.  Nat^ 
Haileri  Bibl.  Med.  Pract.  isf  Atuitom. — ^A. 

ERASMUS,  Desiderius,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  those  men  of  letters  who  were 
engaged  in  the  revival  of  true  learning,  was 
born  at  Rotterdam  in  1467*  His  father,  named 
Gerard,  a  native  of  Tergou,  had  an  amorous 
connection  with  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  a 
physician,  which  some  circumstances  prevented 
from  terminating  in  a  legitimate  union.  By  her 
he  had  two  sons,  of  wnom  Erasmus  was  the 
youngest.  Gerard  being  deceived  by  a  false 
report  of  the  death  of  Niargaret,  whom  he  pro- 
bably always  intended  some  time  to  marry,  txt^ 
tered  into  holy  orders ;  whence  Erasmus  has  by 
some  been  invidiously  called  the  son  of  a  priest, 
though  his  falher  had  taken  no  vows  at  the  time 
of  his  birth.  The  young  Gerard  (as  he  was 
first  called)  vras  sent  to  school  at  Deventer  when 
nine  years  of  age,  and  soon  exhibited  quick 
parts,  and  particularly  that  strength  of  memory 
which  is  so  essential  to  a  scholar.  His  affec* 
tionate  mother,  who  followed  him  to  Deventer 
in  order  to  take  care  of  him,  died  of  the  plaeue 
when  he  was  about  thirteen ;  and  his  famer 
soon  followed  her.  Thus  he  was  left  an  orphan 
in  ^he  care  of  three  guardians,  who  agreed  to 
bring  him  up  to  a  religious  life,  in  order  the 
more  easily  to  embezzle  his  small  patrimony. 
To  this  life,  however,  he  "^ras  extremely  averse  j 
and  it  was  not  till  his  third  removal  from  con- 
Tent  to  convent  that  he  was  persuaded  to  take 
the  Iiabit  at  a  house  pf  canoos-regidar  at  Stein^ 


near  Tergou»  He  made  his  profession  there  to  - 
14S6,.  at  the  age  of  hine.teen.  In  conformity 
with  the^  pedantic  taste  then  prevailing  among, 
men  of  letters,  of  assuming  names  of  Greek  or 
Latin  etymology,  he  translated  his  name  of 
Gerard^  signifying  Amiable^  into  the  equivalent 
ones  of  JJesiderius  in  Latin,  and  Erasmus  in. 
Greek.  He  used  both  of  these  •,  but  the  latter 
was  his  common  and  perpetual  appellation.  His 
constitution  was  delicate,  and  ill  suited  to  mo- 
nastic austerities;  nor  were  his  tastes  and  senti- 
ments better  accommodated  to  the  monkish  . 
profession  \  he  therefore,  with  permission  of  his 
superiors,  accepted  in  his  twenty-third  year  an 
invitation  to  reside  with  the  archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray.  Thenee  he  went  to  Paris,  and  became  a. 
student  in  the  college  of  Montaigu^.  For  his 
support  he  gave  private  lectures  \  but  he  passed 
some  years  of  his  life  in  chat  penury  which  sti- 
mulated him  to  great  exertions,  and  gave  him 
those  habits  of  industry  which  raised  him  to 
literary  eminence.  ^  Among  his  pupils  at  Paris 
were  some  Englishmen,  whose  liberality  induced 
him  to  visit  their  country.  He  was  in  England  * 
in  1497,  ^hcre  he  contracted  many  valuable 
friendships.  Such  was  his  reception,  that  he 
ever  retained  a  predilection  for  this  island,  in 
which  he  passed  much  of  his  time.  The  works 
by  which  he  was  first  known  were  of  the  philo- 
logical kind,  and  calculated  to  assist  students  in 
the  learned  languages.  •  Of  these  were  his  work 
«  De  Copia  Verborum  &  Rerum,"  "  De  Ra- 
tione  Conscribendi  Epistolas,"  and  many  others.. 
These  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  an  excellent 
preceptor,  a;Qd  he  appears  to  have  had  several 
pupils  of  tank  both  in  England  and  France. 
His  own  improvement,  however,  was  an  object 
of  which  he  never  lost  sight.  In  a  letter  from 
Paris  written  in  1498,  he  tells  his  friend  he  was 
applying  closely  to  the  Greek  language;  and 
that  as  soon  as  he  could  get  any  money  he 
would  purchase  first  Greek  books,  and  then 
clothes.  He  seems  for  a  considerable  time  to 
have  been  averse  to  engage  in  the  study  of 
theology,  foreseeing  that  his  enquiries  might  not 
turn  out  exactly  conforipable  to  the  received 
opinions.  However,  in  1503,  he  printed  at 
Loiivain  some  works  of  the  theological  kind» 
particularly  his  *^  Enchiridion  Militis  Chris- 
tiani,**  a  kind  of  manual  of  practical  religion^ 
written  in  a  manly  and  rational  spirit,  much 
superior  to  the  punctilious  devotion  of  the  cloy- 
ster.  It  underwent  some  censure  from  the 
monks,  but  was  much  read,  and  was  translated 
into  several  modem  languages.  About  this  time 
tooj  he  prefixed  to  a  translation  of  several  dia.*^ 
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logues  of  Lucian,  z  dedication,  in  which  he 
freely  exposed  the  legcftdary  fable*  of  the  early 
Christians. 

About  his  fortieth  year  he  gratified  a  desire 
he  had  long  entertained  of  visiting  Italy.  He 
took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Turin,  and  then  staid 
about  a  year  at  Bologna;  thence  he  went  to 
Venice,  and  printed  an  improved  edition  of  his 
**  Adagies  :*'  he  spent  the  winter  of  150^  at 
Padua,  and  went  to  Rome  the  year  following. 
'  He  was  courteously  received  in  Italy,  as  well  by 
some  persons  in  high  stations,  as  by  the  men  of 
letters ;  and  wovld  probably  have  continued 
longer  in  the  country  had  he  not  received  a 
pressing  invitation  to  England  from  king  Henry 
VIII.  newly  come  to  the  crown,  who  had  con- 
tracted a  friendship  for  him  while  prince.  We 
find  him  in  £ngland  at  the  beginning  of  i$io, 
and  in  favour  with  the  king,  with  Wolsey, 
Warham  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction.  He  first  lodged  with 
More  (afterwards  sir  Thomas  and  chancellor), 
and  amused  himself  and  his  friend  with  writing 
his  '*  Moriae  Encomium  ;"  or.  Praise  of  Folly : 
a  facetious  and  satirical  composition,  which 
became  popular.  At  the  request  of  Fisher 
bishop  of  Rochester,  chancellor  of  Cambridge, 
Erasmus  went  to  that  university  and  read  lec- 
tures in  Greek  and  divinity.  A  living  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  he  received  presents  from 
many  of  his  patrons ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  his 
expectations  in  this  kingdom  were  not  answered. 
He  seems  too  much  to  have  indulged  a  queru- 
lous disposition,  and  to  have  observed  very  little 
delicacy  in  importuning  his  friends  for  favours  ; 

Jet  the  extent  of  his  wishes  was  never  great,  and 
e  coveted  no  more  than  a  sufficiency  for  the 
moderate  comforts  of  life,  and  literary  leisure. 
He  returned  to  the  Low- countries  in  15 14,  and 
visiting  by  invitation  the  court  of  the  archduke 
Charles  (afterwards  Charles  V.),  was  created 
nominal  counsellor  to  thit  prince,  with  a  sti- 
pend. He  was  urged  to  return  to  his  convent 
of  Stein,  but  it  was  not  likely  that,  with  his 
present  connections  and  views  of  things,  he 
should  choose  again  to  immure  himself  in  a 
monastery.  He  wrote  a  letter  of  excuse,  in 
which  he  spoke  very  freely  of  the  monkish  cha- 
racter, and  declared  his  opinion  of  the  profession 
in  such  terms,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
was  tver  after  honoured  with  the  enmity  of  that 
order  of  men.  About  this  time  he  paid  a  visit 
to  the  town  of  Basil,  where  he  formed  that  in- 
timacy with  the  learned  family  of  Amberbach, 
md  with  the  printer  Froben,  which  induced 
hm  to  spend  his  latter  days  in  that  place.     In 


15 16  his  New  Testament,  in  Greek  and  Latin^ 
with  notes,  was  published  at  Basil,  and  wat 
received  with  great  avidity  by  all  who  were 
desirous  of  studying  theology  in  its  original  and 
genuine  sources.  It  was  dedicated  to  pope 
Leo  X.  His  edition  of  St,  Jerom,  his  favourite 
father,  also  appeared  this  year,  dedicated  to  his 
excellent  and  generous  p^itron  archbishop  War- 
ham.  An  offer  was  made  to  him  on  the  part  of 
Francis  I.  to  settle  in  France  upon  honourable 
conditions  ^  but  his  connections  with  Charles  V« 
or  other  reasons,  induced  him  to  decline  it. 
Among  the  m'eritorious  efforts  of  Erasmus  may 
be  reckoned  his  perpetual  opposition  to  vrar, 
which  he  thought  scarcely  lawful  to  a  Christian. 
He  has  dwelt  upon  this  topic  in  many  of  his 
works,  especially  in  his  eloquent  **  Querela 
Pacis,"  printed  m  15 17;  but  he  had  no  better 
success  than  all  others  who  have  employed  the 
arguments  of  reason  and  religion  against  the 
ambition  and  bad  passions  of  mankind. 

The  commencement  of  the  reformation  under 
Luther  was  the  most  trying  circumstance  ia  the 
life  of  Erasmus.  No  man  had  done  so  much 
as  he  to  discredit  the  frauds  and  superstitions-of 
popery,  and  to  place  Christianity  upon  its  proper 
foundation.  The  monks  were  so  sensible  of 
this,  that  thev  were  used  to  say,  **  Erasmus  laid 
the  egg,  and  Luther  hatched  it.'*  Yet  there 
were  several  reasons  which  prevented  him  from 
joining  the  reformers.  He  had,  in  the  first, 
place,  a  great  horror  of  any  open  breach  or 
schism  in  the  church,  the  evil  consequences  of 
which  he  thought  scarcely  ^nv  benefit  of  reform 
could  compensate.  Then,  ne  seems  to  have 
been  considerably  unsettled  in  his  own  mind 
with  respect  to  many  points  upon  which  Luther 
and  his  followers  doeniatised  in  a  decisive  nian- 
ncr.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone, 
which  that  reformer  made  fundamental  to  his. 
system,  Erasmus  was  by  no  means  prepared  to. 
receive.  He  was  likewise  offended  with  the 
rudeness,  vulgarity,  and  contempt  of  polite  lite- 
rature, which  characterised  some  of  the  class. 
To  these  fair  and  honest  causes  for  declining  to 
enter  their  party,  may  undoubtedly  be  added  tlie 
less  honourable  ones,  of  a  timidity  and  weakness 
of  temper  which  unfitted  him  for  the  part  of  a 
martyr;  of  a  fondness  for  bisin?  noticed  and. 
honoured  by  the  great  i  and  of  habits  of  per-, 
sonal  indulgence  which  rendered  the  prospect 
of  indigence  insupportable  to  him.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  his  income  arose  almost  solely 
from  pensions  and  gratuities  which  he  received 
from  crowned  heads,  prelates,  and  men  of  rank, 
ali  of  the  catholic  persua^ion^  which  he  would 
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•cevtaitil^f  Iia?e  lost  had  be  gone  over  to  the  op- 
posite side.  Yet  he^  did  enough  to  merit  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  all  candid  friends  to  light 
and  liberty,  by  the  example  he  never  ceased  to 
give  of  free  enquiry,  and  the  perpetual  war  he 
waged  against  persecution}  ignorance,  and  bi- 
gotry, For  some  years  Erasmus  treated  Luther 
with  great  deference,  and  in  his  letters  to  various 
persons  defended  his  character  and  applauded 
his  intentions.  In  1520,  when  the  emperor  and 
the  elector  of  Saxony  were  at  Cologne^  and  the 
pope's  nuncio  produced  a  bull  against  Luther, 
Erasmus  spoke  very  freely  in  his  favour  to  the 
elector^  drew  up  some  axioms  in  his  defence, 
and  treated  the  bull  as  a  forgery.  In  process 
of  time,  however,  Erasmus,  irritated  at  some 
illtimed  attacks  upon  htm  by  the  zealous  re- 
formers, and  alarmed  by  the  violence  of  the 
religious  differences  which  began  to  arise,,  ac- 
quired more  of  the  dread  of  innovation,  and 
took  his  part  among  the  defenders  of  the  church 
of  Rome. 

In  1522  he  published  the  most  popular  of 
his  works,  his  .^*  Colloquies,^'  whicht  though 
apparently  intended  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
iji  the  Latin  language,  and  commencing  wfth 
dialogues  of  great  simplicitv,  abound  in  solid 
and  liberal  sentiments  on  tne  most  important 
topics,  and  attack  the  prevalent  superstitions  of 
die  time  both  with  serious  argument  and  hu- 
morous sarcasm.  They  were  very  generally 
read,  and  probably  were  more  e&cacious  in 
promoting  the  principles  of  the  reformation  than 
the  most  elaborate  works  of  controversy.  Their 
tendencv  was  soon  discovered,  and  m  many 
places  tney  underwent  ecclesiastical  condemna- 
tion ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  suppress  a  per- 
formance at  once  so  sensible  and  so  entertaining. 
Editions  of  them  were  multiplied ;  and  it  is 
said  that  a  bookseller  of  Paris,  by  representing 
them  as  prohibited,,  sold  above  twenty-four 
thousand  copies  of  one  impression.  It  was 
about  this  year  that  Erasmus,  after  a  wandering 
life,  fixed  nis  final  residence  at  Easily  which  he 
did  not  quit,  except  during  a  temporary  abode 
at  Friburg. 

After  having  been  long  urged  by  his  catholic 
firiends  and  patrons  to  write  against  Luther,  he 
at  length,  with  manifest  unwillingness,  under- 
took the  task,  and  in  1524  published  his  treatise 
**  Dc  Libero  Arbitrio."  As  in  this  work  he 
professedly  attacked  only  Luther*s  opinion  con- 
cerning predestination,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  eondomn  his  dissent 
from  the  church  of  Rome  in  other  points.  He 
was,  however,  led,  in  the  heat  of  controversy, 
t»L  say  many  severe  things  against  the  reionners  s 


and  it  appears  from  several  of  his  letters  at  thijr 
period,  that  his  mind  was  embittered  with  the 
consciousness  of  having  been  induced  to  act  a 
part  which  he  could  not  thoroughly  approve. 
Luther  replied  in  a  letter  written  with  that  ait 
of  superiority,  which  a  man  pursuing  great  ends 
by  plain  and  direct  means  has  a  right  to  assume 
towards  a  trimmer.  <*  We  saw  (says  he)  that 
the  Lord  had  not  conferred  upon  you  the  dis- 
cernment, the  courage,  and  the  resolution  to 
join  with  us,  and  freely  and  openly  to  oppose 
those  monsters ;  and  therefore  we  dared  not  to 
exact  from  you  that  which  greatly  surpasses 
your  strengtn  and  capacity.  We  have  even 
borne  with  your  weakness,  and  honoured  that 
portion  of  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  you."  Hie 
proceeds-  to  lament  that  Erasmus  had  been  led 
by  mere  worldly  considerations  to  take  an  open 
part  against  him;  and  he  expresses  pity  rather 
than  resentment  for  that  imbecility  of  character 
which  had  seduced  him  to  act  against  his  prin- 
ciples* Erasmus  could  not  but  acutely  feel  a 
treatment  of  this  kind,  which  displayed  to  hint- 
self  and  the  world  what  he  would  most  have 
wished  to  conceal.  Several  letters  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Mehncthon,  whose  learning 
and  talents  he  respected,  and  whose  mildness 
and  candour  permitted  difference  of  opinioa 
without  breach  of  friendship.  But  that  eminent 
reformer  gave  an  example  which  Erasmus  could 
not  follow — of  the  most  decided  firmness  united 
with  moderation.  The  contest  between  Luther 
and  Erasmus  became,  in  the  usual  course,  more 
acrimonious  as  it  proceeded*  and  did  honour  to 
neither  of  these  eminent  men. 

A  controversy  of  a  very  different  kind  ih 
which  Erasmus  engaged  was  the  source  of  some 
vexation  and  obloquy  to  him,  though  it  haa 
finally  been  favourable  to  hi^ literary  reputation. 
A  sect  of  Ciceroniatis  had  arisen,  principally 
among  the  scholars  of  Italy,  who  were  extremely 
zealous  for  classical  purity  in  writing  Latin,  and 
carried  so  far  their  nicety,  that  they  scrupled 
using  any  word  which  was  not  to  be  met  with 
in  Cicero.  Erasmus,  who  was  much  superior 
to  this  narrow  pedantry,  and  who,  in  his  owti 
use  of  the  Latin  language,  aimed  at  freedom 
and  copiousness,  and  employed  new  words  for 
new  ideas,  published,  in  1528,  his  dialogue,  en- 
titled *'  Ciceronianus,'*  one  of  the  most  lively 
and  ingenious  of  his  compositions,  in  which  he 
attacked  the  sect  both  with  argument  and  ridi- 
cule. It  is  at  present  almost  laughable  to. 
consider  the  heinous  offence  he  gave  by  this; 
performance,  and  the  abuse  he  underwent  in 
consequence.  The  haughty  pedant  Julius  Caesar 
Scaliger  wrote  ^igain^t  him  with  ail  the  8curri«>. 
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lity  that  he  could  put  in  classical  Latin;  and 
tkc  odium  theologicum  was  scarcely  more  invete- 
rate than  that  which  he  roused  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Ciccronians.  In  the  same  year  Erasmus 
ilso  published  his  learned  treatise  ^^  De  Recta 
Latini  Gracciquc  sermonis  Pronuntiatione  /' 
and  thus  seems  to  have  been  desirous  of  divert- 
ing his  mind  from  the  dangerous  disputes  of 
theology. 

In  consequence  of  the  public  change  of  reli- 
gion at  Basil,  Erasmus  thought  it  necessary  for 
his  reputation,  in  I529>  to  quit  that  place  and 
remove  to  Friburg,  though  the  magistrates 
would  gladly  have  retained  him  as  an  honour  to 
their  city.  He  seems  at  this  time  to  have  fear- 
ed nothing  so  much  as  that  he  should  be  regarded 
as  a  friend  to  the  reformation ;  and  therefore, 
thoueh  he  continued  his  hostility  with  the 
monks,  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon,  him  to 
declare  as  openly  against  the  opposite  party. 
On  this  account  he  published  an  epistle  against 
some  "  who  falsely  csill  themselves  Evangelists  j'* 
and  as  they,  from  his  former  works,  had  produced 
his  authority  in  condemnation  of  putting  here- 
tics to  death,  he  now  began  to  maintain  that 
there  were  certain  cases  in  which  they  might 
lawfully  be  punished  capitally  as  blasphemers 
and  seditious  persons.  Such  were  the  unworthy 
steps  to  which,  as  he  grew  into  years,  he  was  led 
by  an  anxiety  to  keep  upo.n  good  terms  with  his 
patrons  and  protectors  ! 

He  continued  his  learned  labours  without 
intermission,  though  now  under  the  pressure  of 
many  infirmities.  During  the  printing  of  his 
treatise,  entitled  ^*  Ecclesiastes,"  or.  On  the 
Manner  of  Preaching,  in  1535*  he  returned  to 
Basil,  which  he  no  more  left.  At  this  time 
there  was  an  intention  at  Rome  to  add  Erasmus, ' 

•  with  some  other  learned  men,  to  the  college  of 
cardinals;  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  burthen 
him  with  so  splendid  a  promotion ;  besides, 
many  zealous  Romanists  would  have  been  much 
offended  with  such  a  measure,  since  it  was  im- 
possible he  could  ever  have  been  regarded  as  a 
thorough  Papist  in  his  heart.  His  health  now 
rapidly  decUned  \  a  dysentery  exhausted  his 
remaining  strength  5  and  he  calmly  expired  on 
July  12,  1536,  at  th^  age  of  sixty-nine,  in  the 

.  arms  of  his  dearest  friends,  who  were  Protes- 
tants, and  after  having  substituted  pious  ad- 
dresses to  God  and  Christ,  to  all  the  dying 
ceremonies  enjoined  by  the  Romish  ritual.  His 
body  was  interred  with  great  funeral  solemnity 
in  tlie  cathedral  church  ot  Basil,  where  his  tomb 
is  still  to  be  seen.   Bv  his  will  he  left  handsome 

.legacies  to  several  nriends,  and  a  considerable 
residue  for  charitable  purposes*    In  person  he ' 


was  below  the  middle  size,  well-shaped,  of  a 
fair  complexion,  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  a 
low  voice,  and  agreeable  elocution.  He  wa^ 
neat  and  decent  in  apparel,  pleasant  in  society, 
friendly,  generous,  and  charitable.  The  greater 
features  of  jiis  character  are  sufficiently  displayed 
in  the  preceding  sketch  of  his  life. 

Erasmus  was  a  voluminous  writer.  His 
works  were  published  by  Froben,  in  nine  vo- 
lumes folio-  They  consist  of  numerous  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek,  from  Lucian,  Plutarch, 
Chrysostom,  Athanasius,  and  others ;  of  gram- 
matical and  philological  pieces  ;  of  poems,  de- 
clamations, and  orations;  of  a  collection  of 
adages  and  apophthegms ;  of  works  in  divinity 
on  various  topics>  moral,  didactic,  controversial, 
&c. ;  of  a  version  of  the  New  Testament,  para- 
phrases of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles,  and 
commentaries  on  some  other  parts  m  Scripture ; 
and  of  apologies,  epistles  to  correspondents,  and 
other  personal  writings.  Many  of  his  works 
have  been  often  printed  separately,  and  a  new 
edition  of  the  whole  was  given  in  Holland,  in 
eleven  volumes  folio,  1 703,  under  the  revision 
of  Le  Clerc.  His  editions  and  translations  weT» 
certainly  of  great  use  to  learning  at  the  time 
they  appeared  5  but  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
was  not  extremely  profound  or  accurate,  and  he 
has  been  detected  in  many  mistakes.  Of  his 
Latin  style  the  following  character  is  given  by 
an  excellent  judge.  Dr.  Jortin  :  **  The  style  of 
Erasmus  is  that  of  a  man  who  had  a  strong 
memory,  a  natural  eloquence,  a  lively  fancy,  and 
a  ready  invention,  who  composed  with  great 
facility  and  rapidity,  and  who  did  not  care  for 
the  trouble  of  revising  and  correcting ;  who  had 
spent  all  his  days  in  reading,  writing,  and  talk- 
ing Latin ;  for  he  seems  to  have  had  no  turn 
for  modem  languages,  and  perhaps  he  had  al- 
most forgotten  his  mother-tongue.  His  style, 
therefore,  is  always  unaffected,  easy,  ccfpious^ 
fluent,  and  clear;  out  not  always  peirectly  pure 
and  strictly  classical.  His  verses  are  plainly  the 
composition  of  one  who  had  much  learning  and 
good  sense,  and  who  understood  prosody  or  the 
technical  part  of  poetry ;  but  who  had  not  an 
equal  elegance  of  taste,  and  an  ear  for  poetical 
numbers :  so  that  upon  the  whole  he  is  rather  a 
versifier  than  a  poet,  and  is  not  to  be  ranked 
amongst  the  Italian  poets  of  those  days.'' 

It  is  attributing  too  much  to  Erasmus  to  re- 

S ^resent  him  as  the  sole  reviverof  good  learning  \ 
or  he  had  some  predecessors,  and  many  able 
coadjutors  :  but  no  one  contributed  so  much  as 
he  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  barbarism  and 
ignorance  of  the  schools,  or  to  make  literature 
agreeabtei  and  ally  it  with  good  sense  and  soHd 
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criticism.  He. was  a  great  public  benefactor ; 
•and  therefore  he  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
principal  glories  of  his  age  and  country.  His 
'memory  is  equally  honoured  at  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  of  his  death.  Several  of  his  relics  are 
preserved  at  the  htter  place ;  and  at  the  former, 
the  house  in  which  he  was  born  is  marked  with 
an  inscription,  and  his  statue  in  bronze  deco- 
rates the  great  square.  Erasmus  de  Vita  sua. 
Bayle,     JortvCs  Life  of  Erasmus, — A. 

ERATOSTHENES,  an  .eminent  Greek  phi- 
losopher,  mathematician,  and  chronologist,  was 
born  at  Cyrene,  in  the  second  year  pf  the  1 26th 
olympiad,  or  275  B.C.  He  was  educated  under 
Aristo,  the  Chian  philosopher,  and  Callimachus, 
the  poet,  and  was  himself  the  instructor  of 
different  disciples  who  reflected  honour  on  their 
master,  among  whom  was-  Aristophanes,  the 
Byzantine,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gramma- 
rians of  his  time.  So  distinguished  was  he  for 
his  proficiency  in  different  branches  of  erudition, 
that  he  acquired  the  surname  of  TfcCJaSh^y 
or  Victorrous  in  Five  Contests,  which,  under  an 
allusion  to  the  five  prizes  of  the  Olympic  games, 
was  meant  to  designate  his  saccess  and  supe- 
riority in  all  kinds  of  literary  pursuits.  Some- 
times also  he  was  styled  the  Cosmographer,  the 
Measurer  of  the  Universe,  and  the  second  Plato. 
On  the  invitation  of  Ptolemy  Euergctes,  the 
son  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  he  quitted  Athens, 
and  went  to  Egypt,  in  order  to  undertake  the  ' 
office  of  librarian  to  the  celebrated  library  at 
Alexandria.  In  that  situation  he  continued 
under  the  reigns  of  three  successive  princes, 
discharging  the  trust  committed  to  him  with 
great  applause,  and  acquiring  a  high  reputation 
for  science  and  learning  by  the  many  books 
which  he  wrote,  and  the  discoveries  which  he 
announced.  He  was  the  first  who  found  out  a 
method  of  measuring  the  periphery  of  the  earth ; 
and  he  also  observed  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic.  Hq  wrote  an  epistle  to  king  Ptolemy, 
in  which  he  solved  the  problem  of  the  duplica- 
tion of  the  cube  ;  and  he  invented  a  convenient 
method  of  discovering  the  primary  numbers,  that 
Is,  such  as  have  no  common  measure  of  division 
i/Hcr  sey  excepting  unity,  which  has  been  called 
the  sieve  of  Eratosthenes.  He  wrote  numerous 
treatises  in  grammar,  astronomy,  history,  and 
geography,  together  with  dialogues  on  the  phi- ' 
losophical  socts,  and  poems..  Nothing  more 
than  fragments,  however,  of  his  different  pieces 
have  reached  our  times,  some  of  which  were 
published  at  Oxford  in  1672,-  with  brief  anno- 
tations, in  8vo.  The  mor,t  valuable  of  his  re- 
mains, which  is  not  in  tlmt  little  collection,  Is 
his    ".Catalogue  of  the  Kings  of  'Ihcbes,  in 

•VOL,  III. 


Egypt,  from  Mencs,  who  first  peopled  Egypt 
after  the  Deluge,  to  the  Time  of  the  T^pjan 
"War."  It  i&  one  of  the  most  venerable  and 
authentic  monuments  of  antiquity  now  extant, 
and  contains  a  series  of  thirty-eight  kings, 
reigning  in  a  direct  line  of  succession,  taken  not 
only  from  the  records  in  the  Alexandrian  library, 
but  the  sacred  archives  in  Diospolis,  or  Thebes 
itself,  and  most  probably  drawn  up  to  supply  the 
defects,  and  correct  the  errors,  of  Manetho's 
Dynasties.  By  some  of  our  ablest  chronologers 
it  has  been  considered  and  made  use  of  as  an 
authority  of  the  first  importance  in  settling  the 
Egyptian  chronology.  It  comes  to  us  through 
the  Chronicle  of  Apollodorus,  whence  it  was 
extracted  by  George  Syncellus,  and  inserted  in 
his  Chorography,  from  which  it  was  taken  by 
Scaliger,  and  placed  in  his  Greek  Eusebius,  and 
his  Isagogic  Canons.  Eratosthenes  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty  or  eighty-one,  having, 
according  to  some  authors,  voluntarily  starved 
himself  to  death,  not  being  able  to  bear  up  un- 
der the  depression  of  spirits  occasioned  by  the 
decay  of  his  sight.  The  fragments  of  his  works 
which  are  noticed  above  to  have  been  published 
at  Oxford,  were  also  printed  in  Uranologium 
of  Petavius,  at  Paris,  in  1630,  and  afterwards 
at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1703.  Suidas,  Fos-- 
sius  de  Hi  it.  Grac.  lib.  i.  cap.  17.  Moreri* 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Cumberland's  Sanchm.  b.  ii. 
J.  5.  Atic»  Univers.  Hist.  vol.  IX.  h.  ii»  c.  2. 
— M. 

ERCILLA  T  ZUNIGA,  Don  Alonzo  de, 
an  eminent  Spanish  poet,  was  born  at  Madrid 
in  1533.  His  father,  descended  from  a  noble 
family,  pursued  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
vTAs  remarkable  for  his  acuteness.  His  mother 
was  also  noble ;  and  upon  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, while  their  son  was  an  infant,  she  was 
received  into  the  household  of  Isabella,  wife  of 
Charles  V.  Alonzo  was  made  page  to  the 
infant  don  Philip,  whom  he  attended  in  his 
progress  through  the  Low-countries,  and  part 
of  Germany  and  Italy.  He  afterwards  accom- 
panied Philip  when  he  went  to  England  to  ce- 
lebrate his  marriage  with  queen  I\Iary.  He  was 
in  that  kingdom,  when  intelligence  of  the  revolt 
of  the  people  of  Arauco,  a  district  of  Chili, 
caused  some  troops  to  be  sent  thitlier,  with 
whom  Ercilla  embarked,  and  proceeded  to  Lima. 
He  was  personally  engaged  in  all  the  subsequent 
war  v»'itli  the  Araucaniaiis,  whose  courage  and 
love  of  ilb::rty  he  seems  greatly  to  have  admired, 
though  his  military  duty  obliged  him  to  use  his 
best  efforts  in  subduing  them.  The  interesting 
scenes  to  which  he  was  witness  called  forth  his 
poetical  povi'crs,  and  he  employed  the  intervals 
4   H 
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of  leisure  in  recording  them  in  heroic  verse.  He 
composed^  as  it  were,  with  the  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  the  earlier  parts  of  his  poem  were 
-written  upon  scraps  of  leather  for  want  of  paper. 
After  he  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  this  expe- 
dition, he  was  near  losing  his  life  in  a  disgrace- 
ful manner.  At  the  American  city  of  Imperial, 
a  tournament  was  exhibited  in  honour  of  the 
accession  of  Philip  II.  during  which  a  dispute 
arose  between  Ercilla  and  another  gentleman. 
Swords  were  drawn,  and  many  joined  in  the 
broil;  which  being  construed  into  a  plan  of 
mutiny  by  the  governor  don  Garcia,  he  hastily 
condemned  the  two  antagonists  to  be  beheaded. 
Ercilla  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  and  his  innocence 
was  discovered  but  just  in  time  to  save  him. 
He  soon  after  quitted  Chili,  and  embarked  on 
an  expedition  against  a  Spanish  rebel  in  Venez- 
uela, who  was  destroyed  oefote  he  arrived.  He 
then,  as  his  health  was  much  impaired,  returned 
to  Spain,  being  at  that  time  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year.  After  a  short  stay  at  home,  he  commenced 
a  tour  through  various  parts  of  Europe,  the  pur- 
jpose  and  particulars  of  which  ^  are  unknown. 
He  married  in  1570,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
afterwards  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
the  emperor  Kodolph  II.  Little,  however,  is 
Inown  of  this  part  of  his  history,  or  indeed  of 
the  whole  latter  part  of  his  life  j  but  he  appears 
in  1580  to  have  been  residing  in  poverty  and 
retirement  at  Madrid.  It  is  said  that  he  pre- 
sented his  Araucana  to  king  Philip,  and  was 
recompensed  by  him  ;  but  in  a  distinct  part  of 
the  work,  written  long  after  his  return,  he 
mentions  that  he  had  received  ftom  his  sovereign 
no  requital  whatever  for  his  various  services. 
In  1596  he  is  spoken  of  by  a  contemporary  as 
being  then  engaged  in  celebrating  the  victories 
of  the  marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  a  poem  which 
has  never  appeared.  This  is  the  latest  notice 
concerning  him.  He  left  no  legitimate  off- 
.  spring,  but  had  some  natural  children,  of  whom 
a  daughter  married  a  Portuguese  nobleman. 

The  "  Araucana"  is  rather  a  historical  poem 
than  a  proper  epopoea,  as  it  is  a  narrative  of  real 
events,  only  interspersed  with  fabulous  circum- 
stances. It  was  published  in  three  parts  :  the 
two  first  in  1577  and  1578,  the  whole  cqmplete 
in  1590.  It  contains  thirty-^even  cantos,  and 
is  formed  upon  no  one  regular  plan  or  design, 
but  is  an  unconnected  series  of  adventures.  The 
style  is  pure  and  perspicuous  ;  the  verse  is  often 
flowing  and  spirited,  though  it  likewise  often 
sinks  to  prosaic  insipidity.  It  would  probably 
require  much  patience,  even  in  a  Spaniard,  to 
read  him  thrcugh,  yet  he  is  allowed  by  good 
■  judges  to  posscbs  beauties  of  an  exalted  and 


engaging  kind.  Mr.  Hayley,  in  his  Essay  oa 
Epic  Poetry,  and  the  notes  attached  to  it,  has 
taken  much  pains  to  make  Ercilla  advantage-'' 
ously  known  to  the  English  reader,  by  transla- 
tions of  select  parts,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
whole.  How  far  his  elegant  lines  afford  a  just 
idea  of  the  original  can^  only  be  known  by  a 
comparison  ;  but  it  may  be  suspected,  that,  like 
Mickle's  Camoens,  his  versions  display  his  own 
poetical  skill  rather  than  that  of  his  author.  Wc 
shall  copy  some  lines  from  his  essay,'  in  which 
he  paints  the  character  of  Ercilla  as  a  poet. 

With  warmth  more  temperate,  and  in  notes  more  clear» 
That  with  Homeric  richnesa  fill  the  ear, 
The  brave  Ercilla  sounds,  with  potent  breath. 
His  epic  trumpet  in  the  fields  of  death. 


Howe'cr  precluded,  by  his  gcn'rous  aim, 
From  high  pretensions  to  inventive  fame, 
His  "strongly-colourM  scenes  of  sanguine  strife. 
His  softer  pictures  caught  from  Indian  life. 
Above  the  visionary  forms  of  art. 
Fire  the  awaken'd  mind,  and  melt  the  heart. 

Voltaire  sur  U  Poesie  Epique.     Hayley  on  Epic 
Poetry.— A. 

ERECTHEUS,  king  of  Athens,  is  reckoned 
the  sixth  from  Cecrops,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
succeeded  his  father  Pandion  about  1399  B.C. 
He  was  the  most  powerful  Grecian  prince  of 
his  time.  Among  his  children  was  a  daughter,. 
Orithyia,  who  is  fabled  to  have  been  forcibly  .- 
carried  away  by  the  wind  Boreas,  which  is  witn 
probability  interpreted  to  refer  to  her  rape  bj  a 
Thracian  king.  In  his  reign  the  Athenians  were- 
instructed  by  a  stranger  in  the  cultivation  of 
corn,  whence  Ceres  is  said  to  have  visited 
Athens  at  that  period.  Erectheus,  after  a  reira- 
of  fifty  years,  was  slain  in  a  battle  against  the 
Elcusians.      Univers.  Hi>t.     Moreru — A. 

ERIC  IX.  (or  X.)  king  of  Denmark,  also- 
king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  was  the  son  of 
Wratislaus  VII.  duke  of  Pomerania,  by  iMary 
of  Mecklenburgli,  whose  mother  was  Ingeburga,, 
a  Danish  princess.  In  1388  he  was  declared- 
successor  to  the  crowns  of  Denmark  and  Nor* 
way  by  his  great-aunt  queen  Margaret,  who 
had  no  children  of  her  own  •,  and  when,  in 
1396,  she  annexed  the  crown  of  Sweden  to  her 
dominion,  Eric  was,  by  the  treaty  of  Calmar,. 
declared  successor  to  that  also.  On  the  death 
of  Margaret  in  1412,  Eric  succeeded  without 
opposition  to  the  three  united  crowns.  He  had 
married  Philippa,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  king 
of  England,  with  whom  he  had  a  large  portion. 
Thus  he  might  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
potent  kings  of  his  time.     A  dispute  with  the. 
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princes  of  HoUtelH)  which  had  subsisted  during 
the  former  rtign,  soon  involved  Eric  in  a  war 
with  that  country,  which  continued  with  various 
success  for  many  years*  The  Danish  troops 
were  several  times  repulsed  in  their  invasions 
of  Sleswick  -,  but  the  emperor  Sigismundj  who 
was  related  to  Eric,  favoured  his  cause,  and  in 
1424  gave  a  sentence  which  adjudged  all  South 
Jutland,  containing  Sleswick,  Gottorp,  and  other 
dependencies,  to  the  Danish  crown.  This 
award  was  made  at  a  conference  at  Buda,  at 
which  Eric  was  present,  and  where  he  resolved 
upon  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy-land.  This 
proved  an  unfortunate  expedition;  for,  being 
recognised  in  Syria,  he  was  made  captive,  and 
obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  his  ransom.  His 
absence  from  his  dominions,  was  attended  with 
other  evils*  From  his  accession  he  had 'dis- 
pleased the  Swedes  by  refusing  to  call  a  general 
diet  for  the  confirmation  of  Uieir  liberties,  and 
by  quitting  Stockholm  where  he  had  resided, 
and  thenceforth  governing  them  by  delegates. 
Their  discontents  were  continually  gaining 
ground,  and  at  length  broke  out  into  opep  re« 
siSlance,  Eric's  perpetual  occupations  in  the 
southern  parts  of  his  dominions,  against  the 
Holsteiriers  and  their  allies,  with  whom  a  fresh 
war  broke  out  after  his  retam  from  the  East, 
prevented  him  &om  paying  due  attention  to  the 
motions  of  the  Swedish  malcontents ;  and  his 
imprudent  and  Jiaughty  refusal  to  listen  to  tha 
remonstrances  against  the  oppressions  of  his 
oflBcers,  which  were  carried  to  him  by  the  pa* 
triot  Engdbert,  was  followed  by  a  violent 
insurrection  of  the  Dalecarlians.  This  was 
appeased;  and  after  other  disputes,  Eric,  in 
1435,  met  the  Swedish  diet  at  Stockholm,  and 
agreed  to  a  full  redress  of  grievances*  Like 
most  sovereigns,  however,  Eric  thought  himself 
little  bound  by  forced  concessions ;  and  having 
taken  some  measures  to  support  his  authority  in 
future  by  military  force,  the  Swedes  again  re- 
volted, and  absolutely  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  him.  Finding  it  necessary  now  to  get  rid  of 
foreign  disputes,  ^he  made  a  peace  with  the 
Holstein  princes  upon  terms  favourable  to  them, 
and  accommodated  his  differences  with  the 
Haase^towns ;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  gave 
dissatisfaction  to  his  Danish  ^ubjepts  by.an  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  succession  to  the  crown  to 
his  nephew,  Bogislaus  duke  of  Pomerania*  The 
quarrel  with  the  Danisb  diet,  which  asserted  its 
own  right  of  election,  proceeded  so  far,  thatJEric 
retired  to  Prussia  *,  and  though  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  return  to  Denmark,  he  thenceforth 
withdrew  his  confidence  from  the  Danes,  and 
placed  .his  fortresses  in  the  hands  of  German 


fovernors.  In  Sweden,  the  murdw  of  EQg«l- 
ert  by  the  contrivance  of  Charles  Canutsoay 
marshal  of  the  kingdom,  who  affected  the  re« 
gency,  caused  an  application  from  the  senate  to. 

'  Eric,  that  he  would  again  assume  the  sovereigntyr 
upon  proper  conditions.     A  general  diet  of  the 
three  kingdoms   was  held   at  Calmar,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  affairs  ;  but  Eric  retired  to 
the  isle  of  Gothland  with  all  his  treasures  and  a. 
large  body  of  troops.    There  he  lived  at  hi^ 
ease,  regardless  of  the  disorders  which  prevailed' 
both,  in  Sweden  and  Denmarkj  and  paying  no 
attention  to  the  invitations  of  his  Danish  sub- 
jects to  return  amongst  them.     At  length)  con- 
sidering this  conduct  as  a  virtual  abdication  of; 
his  throne,  they  formally  deposed  him  in  1439,; 
and  chose  in  his  stead  Christopher  of  Bavaria, 
his  nephew.     He  made  some  unavailing  efforts 
to  prevent  this  eitremity,  and  continued  tpr 
reside  ten  years  in  Gothland,  sending  fortki 
piratical  squadrons,  by  which  the  Swedish  com- 
merce was  greatly  annoyed,  and  frequently  ra- 
vaging the  coasts  with  furious  hostility*    He^ 
employed  himself  more  laudably  in  compUing  a.- 
history  of  Denmark  from  the  public  registers 
and  annals  which  he  had  taken  with  him,  conn* 
prising  the  period  from  the  commencement  of. 
the  monarchy  to  ia88.    This  work  is  found  in* 
the  first  volume'of  thf  ^'GhroniconChronieoruoi' 
Jciu  Gualteri."      He  afterwards  rq^airc^  tO) 

.  BogislaOs  in  Pomerania,  to  whom  he  had  given? 
the  isle  of  Rugen,  and  at  length  ended  4iis» 
cbeijpiered  life  at  Rugenwalde  in  I4$9.  Erie 
possessed  quick  natural  parts,  and  was  a  lover 
of  learning;  $  but  his  ambitious  and  despotic » 
temper,  fomtd  with  insincerity  and  irresolution^! 
plunged  hinjt  into  a  series  of  dificuleies,  which: 
rendered  his  reign  perpetually  turbulent  and> 

.  disastrous.    Aiod.  Univers.  Hist.    Morn$.T-h.*\ 
ERIC  XrV.  king  of  Sweden,  son  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,  succeeded  to  the  thron&on  the  death  of' 
that  king  in  1560.     He  was  then  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  andfossessed  all  the  accomplish- 
ments proper  to  an  elevated  station.    But  he 

,  had  already  given  tokens  of  an  impetuosity  and  . 
unsjfceadiness  of  temper,  which  sometimes  ap- 
proached to  derangement,  and'  had  caused  his 
father,  once  to  entertain  a  design  of  .setting  him : 
aside  from  the  succession.    This  was  also  the ' 
reason  why  he  refused  to  permit  Eric  in  person 
to  visit  England,  in  order  to.  pay  his  court  to 
the  princess  (afterwards  queen)  Elizabeth,  but 
negociated  the  alliance  first  by  his  embassador,  : 
and  then  by  his  second  son  duke  John.    After 
his  accession,  however,  Eric  resolved  to  obtain 
an  interview  with  Elizabeth,  and  set  sail  with  a 

.  large  fi^  and  splendid  train ;  but  having  nar« 
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rowly  escaped'  shipwreck  m  a  storm,  he  returned, 
and  for   a   time  relinquished  his   matrimonial 
project.      Soon  after,  he  sent  proposals  of  mar- 
riage to  Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  and  nearly^  at 
the  same  time  he  demanded  from  the  emperor 
the  hand  of  the  princess  of  Lorraine.     He  re- 
ceived a  favourable  answer  from  the  latter,  but 
in  the  mean  time  he  had  again  changed  his  mind 
in  favour  of  Elizabeth.     His  political  conduct 
early  involved  him  in  quarrels  with  his  neigh- 
bours, and  a  confederacy  was  formed  against 
him  by  Muscovy,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Lu- 
beck.      His   brother  John,   who   had   married 
Catharine,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Poland,  fell 
under  his  suspicion,  and  was  driven  by  his  vio- 
lence to  an  open  rupture.     A  Swedish  army 
invaded  his  duchy  ot  Finland,  and  tpok  him 
prisoner  in  Abo,  with  his  wife  and  family.  John 
was  c6ndemned  as  guilty  of  rebellion,  and  com- 
mitted to  prison  at  Stockholm,  where,  it  is  said 
that  the  king  frequently  visited  him  with  an 
intention  to  put  him  to  death,  bnt  that  he  al- 
_  ways  relented  at  the  sight  of  his  brother,  and 
asked  him  pardon  en  his  knees  for  his  bloody 
purpose. '   This  circumstance  strongly  displays 
the  violence  of  contending  passions  in  the  mind 
of  Eric,  producing  paroxysm*  of  fury>  though 
softened  by  a  radical  tenderness-  of  disposition. 
The  early  year*  of  bis  reign  were  spent  in  wars 
diiefly  with  Den mark>-  carried  on  with  vigour 
on  the  part  of  Ericj  atid  upon  the  whole  with 
success^  though  without  permanent  advantage.  • 
Domestic  troubles,  however,  at  length  withdrew 
bis  attention  from  foreign  wars^   His  capricious 
conduct  destroyed  all  respect  for  him  in-  the' 
breasts  of  his  subjects.     Disappointed  in  all  his  • 
matrimonial  projects,  he  entertained  a  numbef  ^ 
of  concubines,  oiie  of  whom,  a  peasant's  daugh-  ' 
ter,  who,  when-  a  girl,  sold  fruit  about  Stock- 
holm, obtained  an  entire  ascendancy  over  him. 
He  was  likewise  much  under  the  influence  of 
ministers  and  domestics   of  mean  rank,  who 
inflamed  his  jealousies  of  the  great  families*  He 
entertained  a  particular  hatred-  of  the  family  of 
Sture,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  adminis- 
trators.    In  a  fit  of  passion  he  had  treated  Nils  - 
Sture  with  great  indignity,  and  made  him  a 
spectacle  of  disgrace  to  the  populace.    He  after* 
wards  restored  him  to  favour,  and  appointed 
him  embassador  to  Stralsund ;   but  again  be- 
ooming  suspicious  of  him,  he  suborned  witnesses 
to  accuse  him  of  treasonable  designs.     All  the 
Stures  were  committed  to  prison ;   but,  upon  a. 
judicial  examination,  their  innocence  appeared 
so  clear,  that  the  king  himself  apologised  to 
them  for  their  detention.     Soon  after,  however, 
Me  stabbed  Nils  Sture  witli  his  own  hand,  and 


caused   him   to  be   dispatched  by  his  guards. 
Being  thus  dipt  in  blood,  he  proceeded  to  mas- 
sacre  all  the  rest  of  the   imprisoned  family, 
while  his  unprincipled  minister  Peerson  endea- 
voured to  save  his  honour  by  procuring  their 
condemnation  by  the  states,  after  they  had  been 
executed.     He  could  not,  however,  secure  his 
master  from  remorse.     Driven  to  madness  by 
the  stings  of  conscience,  Eric  wandered  four 
days  in  the  woods  like  a  wild  beast,  and  the 
soothing  entreaties  of  his  Catharine  alone  could 
prevail  upon  him  to  return,  and  take  food  and 
repose.     He  now  endeavoured  to  compensate 
fbr  his  cruelty  by  bestowing  large  sums  upon 
the  friends  and  relations  of  the  victims,  and  by 
submitting  his  adviser  Peerson  to  a  trial,  who^ 
was  capitally  condemned.  These  disorders  gave 
the  king  of  Denmark  hopes  of  attacking  Sweden' 
again  with  advantage,  and  he  made  great  pre- 
parations  for  the  purpose.     Eric   thinking  it' 
necessary  to  confront  the  danger  by  domestic 
union,  at  length  set  at  liberty  his  brother  John, 
after  exacting  from  him  a  number  of  conditions, 
which  John  never  intended  to  fulfil.     He,  how-* 
ever,  used  his  influence  with  the  king*of  Poland 
to  make  peace  with  Sweden.     Eric  also  released 
and  pardoned  Peerson,  and  again  made  use  of 
his  pernicibus  counsels.     By  his  advice  he  pro-- 
posed  assigning  to  his  brothers  lands  in  Livonia, 
in  lieu  of  those  left  them  by  their  father  Gus- 
tavus;   and  upon  their  refusal  he  formed  tlie 
design,  it  is  said,  of  putting  them  to  death,  and- 
of  conciliating  the  triendship  of  the  czar  of 
Muscovy^  by.  delivering  him  the  wife  of  duke 
John,  to  whom  that  prince  had  paid  his  addresses 
before  her  marriage.     This  project  was  to  be 
executed  on  -the  day  which  he  had  fixed  for  his 
public  nuptials  with  his  mistress  Catharine.  His 
brothers,  however,  discovering  his  intentions, 
withdrew  in  time,  and  began  to  raife  forces  in  - 
order  to  dethrone  him.     Eric,  at  first,  made  a 
vigorous  resistance  •,  but  being  deserted  by  many 
of  his  subjects  and  partisans,  he  made  an  ac-  • 
commodation,  by  one  article  of  wliich  Peerson 
was  delivered  to  justice.      On  being  put  to  the 
torture,  he  confessed  a  plot  formed  by  himself 
and  the  king,  of  pillaging  Stockholm,  burning 
part  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  proceeding 
with  the  rest,  loaded  with  the  spoil,^  to  Narva. 
This   information   caused   the  royal  dukes   to 
break  the  treaty,  and  endeavour^ to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Stockholm.   This  they  eflfected, 
and  obliged  Eric  to  capitulate  in  the  citadel.  He 
was  put  under  confinement,  solemnly  deposed 
by  the  states,  and, duke  John  was  elected  in  his 
stead.     His  children  were  declared  incapable  of 
the  succession,  and  he. was  condemned  to.per- 
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petual  imprisonment.  When  brought  before 
the  court  to  hear  his  sentence,  Eric  pleaded  hia 
cause  with  that  acuteness  and  subtlety  which  is 
often  observed  in  alliance  with  insanity.  .  He 
was,  however,  remanded  to  prison,  and  given  to 
tfie  custody  of  the  relations  of  those  nobles 
whom  he-Tiad  massacred,  who  subjected  him  to 
various  insults  and  indignities,  and  even  made 
him  feel  the  evils  of  cold  and  hunger^  He  was 
taken  first  to  Abo,,  then  to  Gripsholm,  and 
finally  to  Oreby.  There,  nine  years  after  his 
deposition,  he  finished  his  wretched  hfe  in  1578, 
ih  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  dose  of  poison 
administered  by  order  of  his  brother  king  John,, 
wlio  apprelaended  lest-  in  the  commotions  then 
prevailing  on  account  of  religion,  he  plight  be; 
liberated  and  again  set  upon  the  throne,  Alod» 
Univers,  Hist. -r- A. 

ERIGEN-A,  John  ScoTtrs,  an  eminent 
scholar  and  subtle  philosopher  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  it,  most  pro- 
bably at  Air,  or  some  neighbouring  place  in 
Scotland,  though  certarn  writers  assert  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Herefordshire,  and  others  of 
Ireland.  He  was  possessed  of  a»  ardent  thirst 
for  literature,  and,  jSnding  few  advantages  in  his 
native  country,  is  said  to  have  travelled  into  fo-  • 
reign  parts,  and*  to  have  studied  for.  some  years 
at  Athens,  and  other  places,  where  he  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Chaldaic,  and 
Arabic  languages,  and  became  more  intimately 
conversant  in^  the  Grecian,  that  is  the  Alexan- 
drian, philosophy,  than  any  of  his  contemporaries 
in  that  dark  age.  From  the  extent  of  his  eru- 
dition he  obtained  the  name  of  Scotus  the  Wise. 
He  was  also  distinguished  by  the  liveliness  of. 
his  wit,  and  his  pleasing  manners,  as  well  as  his 
extraordinary  acquirements.  His  fame  having 
reached  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald,. king  of. 
France,  the' greatest  patron  of  literature  in  that 
period,  he  received  an  invitation  from  that  prince 
to  visit  him;  which. he  accepted,  and  lived, 
for  several  years  in  habits  of  the  utmost  inti- 
macy and  familiarity  with  his  royal  patron,  who 
gave  him  the  direction  of  the  university  of  Paris. 
The  king  was  accustomed  to  call  him  his  master, 
and  valued  him  not  only  for  his  entertaining  and  . 
companionable  qualities,  but  as  his  instructor  in 
the  sciences,  and  useful  adviser  in  arduous 
affairs  of  government.  While  Erigena  resided  at 
the  court  of  Franc?,  he  composed  a  variety  of 
works,  which  procured  him  a  number  of  ad- 
mirers, and  also  manv  enenlies.'  Several  of  the 
clergy,  in  particular,  impeached  him  of  a  depar- 
ture ffom  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  church 
in  some  of  the  opinions  which  he  advanced. 
Among  olher  subjects  on  whidi  hfe  had  deftvercd 


obnoxious  notions  was  that  of  predestination ; 
in  treating  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
tliat  there  cannot  be  a  double  predestination,  of 
one  to  glory,  and  another  to  damnation ;  and 
that  predestination  docs  not  impose  any  neces- 
sity, but  that  man  is  absolutely  free  ;  and  that, 
although  he  cannot  do  good  without  the  grace 
of  Jesus  Christ,  yet  he  doth  it  without  being 
constrained  or  forced  to  do  it  by  the  will  of 
God^  by  his  own  free  choice.  Sin,  and  the 
consequences  of  it,  he  maintained  to  be  mere 
privations,  neither  foreseen  nor.  predestinated 
by  God;  and  that  predestination  has  no  place 
but  in  those  things  which  God  hath' predesti- 
nated in  order  to  eternal  happiness.  Such  bold 
sentiments  could  not  but  excite  indignation  in 
that  dark  and  big9tted  age ;  and  they  were  ac- 
cordingly accused  of  being  heretical,  if  not  im- 
pious, by  Prudentius  bishop  of  Troyes,  who 
wrote  an  answer  to  several  propositions  extracted 
by  Wemlo,  or  Ganelo,  archbishop  of  Sens,  out 
of  Erigena's  treatise.  Another  answer  to  him 
was  written  hj  Florus,  a  deacon  of  the  church 
of  Lyons.  Erigena  does  not  appear  'to  have 
engaged  any  farther  in  the  controversy.  Another 
of  his  works  was  written  in  answer  to  a  famous 
book  of  Paschasius  Radbertus  on  the  Eucharist, 
in  which  Erigena  had  the  good  sense  to  oppose 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  While  pur, 
author  was  engaged  in  these  discussions,  <a~cir- 
cumstance  arose,  which  drew  on  him  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  involved 
hirfi  in  much 'obloquy  and  persecution.  In  the 
year  824,  the  Greek  emperor, .  Michael  the 
Stammerer,  had  sent  as  an  invaluable  present  to 
the  western  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  a  copy  of 
the  treatises  of  the  supposed  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  which  had  long  been  held  in  great 
veneration  among  the  Greek  Christians.  In 
France  these  treatises  were  esteemed  of  inesti- 
mable worth,  on  account  of  an  opinion  which  at 
that  time  universally  prevailed,  that  Dionysius 
the  Areogapite  was  the  first  christian  teacher, 
or  apostle,  in  that  country.  The  king,  therefore^ 
who  could  not.  read  Greek,  .was  earnestly  de- 
sirous of  perusing  them  in  a  Latin  version,  and 
applied  to  Erigena  to  undertake  that  task.  At 
his  request  Erigena  translated  the  treatises  of 
this  Dionysius  '^  On'  the  celestial  Monarchy  ;'* 
^^  On  the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy ;"  "  On 
Divine  Names  j"  and  "  On  Mystic  Theology.?  ' 
This  translation  was  received  with  great  eagerr 
ness  by  the  western  churches ;  but  as  it  was  • 
made  without  the  licence  of  the  sovereign  pon-  • 
tiff,  and  contained  many  things  contrary  to  the 
received  faith  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  pope.  . 
Nicholas  !•  was  highly  displeased,  and  wrote  aa 
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tlreatcnine  letter  to  the  French  king,  com. 
xnanding  that  Erigcna  should  "be  banished  from 
the   university  of  Paris,  and   sent  to    Rome. 
Charles,  however,  had  too  great  a  regard  for  our 
author  to  comply  with  the '  popc'«  order  $  but' 
ifoigena  thought  it  advisable,  for  his  own  safety, 
to  withdraw  froni  Paris,  ^nd,  according  to  some 
vrriters,  took  refuge  on  this  occasion  in  England. 
T6  this  translation  of  the  treatises  of  the  pre- 
tended Dionysius  is  to  be  attributed  the  revival 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonism 
in  the,West,  and  the  foundation  of  the  mystical 
system  of  theology,  which  afterwards  so  gene- 
rally prevailed,  and  produced  innumerable  mis- 
<^icfs.    TTie  principal  work  of  Erigena  was  his 
•  treatise    "  On  the  Division  of  Natui^,  or  the 
Natures  of  Things,'*  -which,  after  long  lying  in 
MS.  in  undisturbed  repose,  was  pubKshed  at 
Oxford,  in  1681,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gale,  under 
the  title  of  **  Joannis  Scoti  Erigena  de  Divisione 
NatuT2e  Libri  quinque,  diu  desiderati,"    This 
•work  is  an  object  of  literary  curiosity,  a&  fur- 
Tiishing  us  with  an  extraordinary   example  of 
metaphvsical  subtlety  and  acuteness,  for  the  age 
in  whicn  the  author  Hved,  which  he  acquired  by 
studying  the  writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers. 
By  the  application  of  it  to  theological  subjects, 
he  became  the  father  of  that  scholastic  divinity, 
which  made  so  distinguished  a  figure  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  so  long  obstructed  the  progress 
of  genuine  science.     Of  the  singularities   of 
Erigena's   philosophy  we  shall  produce  some 
specimens.     At  the  commencement  of  his  work 
last  mentioned,  he  divides  nature  into  that  which 
creates,  and  is  not  created ;  that  which  is  created, 
and  creates;   that  which  is  created,  and  does 
not  create ;  and  that  which  neither  creates,  nor 
is  created.     His  argument  for  the  eternity  of 
the  world  is  the  following :  "  Nothing  can  be 
an  accident  with  respect  to  God  5  consequently, 
it  was  not  an  accident  with  respect  to  him  to 
frame  the  world :  therefore  God  did  not  exist 
before  he  created  the  world  5  for,  if  he  had,  it 
-would  have  happened  to  him  to  create ;  that  isji 
creation  would  have  been  an  accident  of  the 
divine  nature.       God  therefore  precedes   the 
world,  not  in  the  order  of  time,  but  of  causality. 
The  cause  always  was,  and  is,  and  will  be ;  and 
therefore  the  effect  always  has'  subsisted,  doth 
subsist,  and  will  subsist  j  that  is,  the  universe  is 
eternal  in  its  cause."     Hence  Erigena  taught 
that  God  is  all  things,  and  that  all  things  are 
God  }  by  which  he  might  only  mean  the'  same 
with  the  Oriental,  Cabbalistic,  and  Alexandrian 
philosophers,  and  after  these,  with  Origen,  Sy- 
nesius,  and  the  supposed  Dionysius,  who  held 
that  att  things  have  eternally  proceeded  by  ema* 


nation  froni  Ggd,  and  will  at  length  return  to 
him  as  streams  to  their  source.     Accordingly* 
he  says,  that  *'  after  the  resurrection,  nature  it-' 
self  will  return  to  God ;  God  will  be  all  in 
all,  and  there  will   remain  nothing  but   God* 
alone.'*    Tliese  specimens  are  sufficient  to  shew.' 
that  the  philosophy  of  Erigeni  was  founded  in 
the  enthusiastical  notions  of  universal  deifica-' 
tion  5  and  that  he  is  to  be  ranked  rather  among' 
the  fanatical  than  the  atheistical  philosophiers.' 
It  is  nbt,  thercfbre,  at  all  surprising,  considering' 
the  nature  of  the  monastic  life;  then  so  generally* 
prevalent,  and  also  the  ignorance  of  the  times,' 
that  the  dreams  of  mvsticism  should  have  been' 
extensively  propagated  by  means  of  our  author's 
philosophy,  especially  as  it  was  sanctioned  and 
supported  Jby  the  language  of  supposed  aposto- 
lical \^tings.     According  to  Cave  and  Tanner, 
Erigena  took  refuge  in  England  in  the  year  877/ 
and  was  employed  by  king  Alfred  in  the  resto- 
ration of  learning  at  the  university  of  Oxford.^ 
Tanner  asserts,  that  he  was  appointed  professor* 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  that  university 
in  the  year  879.      After  continuing  to  teach, 
there  for  three  years,  some,  differences  took  place 
in  the  university,  which  occasioned  him  to  quit 
his  situation,  and  retire  to  the  abbey  of  Malms-' 
bury  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  opened  a  school. 
In  this  place,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the 

fenerality  of  English  writers,  he  was  murdered 
y  his  scholars,  in  the  year  883.  Some  relations 
state,  that  they  were  provoked  to  this  atrocious 
deed  by  his  harshness  and  severity,  which  so' 
irritated  them,  that  they  massacred  him  with 
their  iron  styles  which  were  then  used  in  writ- 
ing i  while  other  accounts  inform  us  that  they 
were  instigated  to  it  by  the  envious  and  bigotted 
monks,  who  hated  Erigena  both  on  account  of 
his  learning  and  also  of  his  heterodoxy.  With* 
respect  to  the  time  of  his  death  these  writers 
differ;  some  placing  it  in  864  or  866,  and 
others,  who  are  most  generally  followed,  in  883. 
Their  statement  of  facts,  however,  has  been  dis- 
puted by  other  wrhers,  who  suppose  that  the 
English  historians  have  confounded  John  Scotus' 
Erigena  with  another  John  Scot,  who  was  an 
Englishman,  contemporary  with  Alfred,  and 
who  taught  at  Oxford.  Mackenzie,  in  the'first* 
volume  of  his  Scotch  Writers,  asserts,  that  he 
retired  to  England  in  the  year  864,  arid  died 
there  about  the  year  874.  As  a  prop/ of  the 
last  circumstance,  he  refers  to  a  letter  of  Anas- 
tasius,  librarian  to  Charles  the  Bald,  written  ia 
875,  which  speaks  of  Erigena  as  then  dead^ 
Dr.  Henry,  in  the  second  votume  of  his  History 
of  England*  gives  it  as  the  rnost  probable  opi- 
nion Uiat  he  died  in  France.      £ri|;ena  was 
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unquefltiofiably  a  very  eztraordtnanr  man  for  the 
times  in  which  he  lived ;  and  after  his  death 
.  his  name  was  for  a  long  time  to  be  found  in  the 
.  list  of  the  aaints  of  the  Romish  church,  until 
it  was  struck  out  of  the  calendar  by  Baronius, 
on  account  of  the  heterodoxy  of  his  opinions 
.  concerning  transubstantiation.     In  Cave,   the 
.  reader  may  find  a  catalogue  of  his  works,  toge- 
ther with  some  farther  particulars  respecting  the 
estimation  in  which  they  were  held  by  his  con- 
temporaries, an4  some  succeeding  English  writ- 
ers, their  literary  character,  and  the  fate  of  Kis 
treati^  on  die  Eucharist.     Biog.  Britatu     Cav^s 
Hist,  Lit.  vqL  IL  sub.  sac.  Phot,     MorerL   En- 
field's Hist.  PhU.  vol.  //.  b.  vii.  c.  2— M. 

ERINN-A,  a^  Greek  poetess,  is 'by  different 
writers  mentioned  as  a  native  of  Xesbos,  of 
Teios,  of  Rhodes,  and  ©f  7'enos  in  Laconia. 
She  is  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Sappho,  about  B.C.  60c,  but  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius  places  her  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later.  She  was  celebrated  in  ancient  Greece, 
and  several  epigrams  were  written  upon  her, 
one  of  which  speaks  of  her  as  inferior  to  Sappho 
in  lyrics,  and  superior  in  hexameters.  Siome 
fragments  are  extant  in  her  name,  which  are 
inserted  in  the  Carmina  novem  Poetarum  Fcemi- 
narum,  AtHw.  1568.  LiL  Gyral.  Poet.  Hist. 
Vossii  Poet.  Grac. — A. 

ERIZZO,  Sebastian,  a  noble  Venetian, 
cultivated  letters  with  success,  and  was  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
medallic  science.  He  published  in  1559*  in 
Italian,  a  "  Discourse  upon  ancient  Hedals, 
with  the  particular  Explanation  of-  many  Re- 
verses,'* which  VTas  much  esteemed  for  its  eru- 
dition. He  maintained,  in  opposition  to  his 
townsman  and  confeemj^orary  Vico,  the  difference 
between  the  medals  and  the  coins  of  the  ancients, 
an  opinion  at  present  generally  thought,  un- 
founded. Erizzo  also  published,  in  1567,  a 
moral  work,  entitled"  "  Sei  Giornaie."  -He  was 
likewise  the  author  of  a  treatise  **  On  Logic,"  in 
Italian  j  a  translation  of  "  Plato's  Dialogues  5" 
a  discourse  "  Of  Civil  Governments  j"  and 
some  other  pieces.  He  died  in.  1585.  Tira^ 
to  chi. — A. 

ERNEST..  See  Mansfeld* 
^  ERNESTI,  John-Augustus,  doctorof  di- 
vinity,, and  first  professor  of  theology  in  the 
university  of  Leipsic,  a  man  to  whom  ancient 
literature  has  been  under  considerable  obliga- 
tions, was  born  on  the  4th  of  August,  1707,  at 
Tcnnstadt,  where  his  father  was  syperintcnd- 
ant.  He  studied  at  Pforta,  where  he  soon  gave 
proofs  of  his  great  talents  *,  repaired  afterwards 
to*  Wittenberg,  and  then  to  I^ipsic,.  where  he 


applied  to  dieology,  and  in  1730  took  the  de- 
gree of  master  ot  arts;  but,  in  1734,  having 
been  chosen  rector  of  Thomas's  school  at  the 
latter,  in  the  room  of  Gesner,  ancient  litera- 
ture, and  those  branches  of  knowledge  con- 
nected with  it,  became  the  principal  o^ects  of 
his  pursuit.  In  this  situation  he  soon  acquired 
celebrity  by  his  abilities  and  diligence,  especiafiy 
as  the  taste  he  displayed,  in  his  new  method  hi 
explaining  the  ancient  authors,  met  with  the 
approbation  of  those  who  were  best  able  to  form 
an  opinion  of  his  merit.  On  this  account,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  etiquette,  which  excluded 
schoolmasters  from  academical  chairs,  he  was^ 
elected,  in  r742,  to  be  extraordinary  professor 
of  ancient  literature ;  in  1756,  to  be  public  pro- 
fessor of  eloquence ;  and,  two  years  after,  he 
was  made  doctor  and  professor  of  theology. 
Though  engaged  in  laborious  occupations,  ne 
attained,  with  a  sound  constitution,  to  the 
great  age  of  seventy ;  but  after  that  period  tie- 
infirmities  of  age  gradually  assailed  him  till  thq; 
time  of  his  deatjj,*  which  took  place  on  the  nth. 
of  September,  1 78 1 .  Ernesti  s  disposition  dis- 
played neither  impetuosity  nor  much  liveliness, 
being  rather  of  the  sedate  and  temperate  kind  ; 
but  to  an  acute  judgment  he  united  great  deli- 
cacy of  taste,  and  his  extensive  talents  enabled 
him  not  only  to  embrace  every  department  of 
literature,  but  to  examine  and  illustrate  man^y 
of  its  obscurities  and  difficulties.  He  possessed- 
a  ready  and  retentive  memory ;  and  to  all  these 
mental  qualifications  added,  what  is  still  more' 
valuable,  an  honest  and  upright  heart.  Though 
the  seriousness  of  his  countenance  bespoke  a 
character  hostile  to  every  kind  of  levity,  and 
born  for  labours  that  require  great  vigour  and 
exertion,  he  was  a  friend  to  cheerfulness ;  and 
his  company,  on  account  of  his 'easy  behaviour 
and  good-humour,  which  was  often  heightened 
by  Ciceronian  wit,  but  confined  within  the 
boundaries  of  virtue  and  decency,  made  his 
conversation  be  much  sought  after,  and  highly 
agreeable  For  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  em- 
ploy several  hours  in  giving  instruction  to 
others;,  yet  he  still,  reserved  sufficient  time  to- 
compose  various  works,  and  to  publish  valuable 
editions  of  ancient  authors.  His  works  were 
received  with  so  much  approbationj  that  they 
wero  soon  reprinted  in  Holland,  England,  and 
France.  His  editions  of  the  classical  authors, 
in  particular^  were  in  so  much  request,  that 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  refusing  many 
offers  made  to  him  by  foreign  booksellers.  Er- 
nesti married,  when  in  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  bi|'  age,  R.  F.  Amelia.  Dathin^.  the^ eldest* 
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sister  of  the  celebrated  Datfae>  who  was  a  real 
ernament  to  her  sex^  and  with  whom  he  lived 
in  the  happiest  union.  But  this  felicity  was  of 
short  duration^  as  she  died  in  her  first  child- 
bed, after  being  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  sur- 
vived her  father  only  a  very  short  time.  Emesti's 
principal  works  are  :  "  Initia  Doctrinae  Soli- 
dioris,"  Lipsia^  ^Ti^i  8vo.  which  went  through 
many  editions :  **  Xenophontis  Memorab'dia  So- 
.  cratis,  cum  Notis,*'  ibid,  1737,  8vo« ;  repub- 
lished at  Oxford,  1741,  cura  Bolt.  Simpson; 
and  several  times  after:  *^  Ciceronis  Opera 
omnia,  cum  Clave,"  Lips.  1737 — 173QJ  vol. 
•  VI.  8vo.  several  times  reprinted.  The  Clavis, 
"or  Ciceronian  Lexicon,  was  published  sepa- 
rately at  Leipsic  in  i757>  8vo.  Ernesti,  in 
preparing  this  work  for  the  press,  employed 
the  oldest  and  best  editions  ot  Cicero,  as  well 
as  several  manuscripts ;  he  examined  critically 
the  text  of  Gruter,  corrected  in  it  a  great  many 
faults,  and,  in  his  short  notes,  which  display 
the  ingenious  and  acute  critic,  he  has  in  various 
places  illustrated,  and  in  others  restored  the 
original.  ^*  Suetonius,  cum  Animadversioni- 
bus,"  Lips.  1748,  8vo.  •,  ibid.  1775,  8vo.  : 
**  Taciti  Opera,  cum  Notis,"  Lips'riy  &c.  vol.  II. 
Lips.  1752,  8vo.  5  edit.  ii.  **  emendata  & 
aucta,*'  ibid.  1772,  vol.  II.  8vo.  Hades,  of 
Erlangen,  speaking  of  this  work,  says,  "  Nemo 
tamen  post  Lipsium  curatius  .percensuit  Taci- 
tum,  nemo  soliertius  comparavit  editiones  ve- 
teres,  &  de  his,  atque  MSS.  Taciti  diligentius 
subtiliusque  judicavit,  quam  J.  Aug.  Ernesti, 
qui  2etatem  septimam  meruit,'*  &c.  "  Aristo- 
phanis  Nubes,  cum  Scholiis  antiquis  &  Prsefat." 
ibid,  1753,  8vo. :  "  Hederici  Lexicon,  multis 
Vocabulorum  millibus  auctum,"  ibid,  1754- 
8vo. ;  edit.  ii.  1 767,  8vo. :  "  Homeri  Opera 
omnia,  ex  reccns.  &  cum  Notis  Clarkii,  acces- 
sit  varietas  Leciionum  MS.  Lipsii  &  edit.  vet. 
Cura  J.  A.  E.  qui  &  suas  Notas  adspersit." 
Lips.  1759— 1764,  tomi  V.  8vo. :  **  New 
Iheological  Library,"  11  vols.  ^7<^o — 1771J 
8vQ- :  **  Callimachi  Hymni  &  Epigrammata, 
icum  Not.  var.  Latini  vertit,  atque  Notas  ad- 
jecit,-**  Lugd.  Bat.  tomi  II.  8vo :  "  Institutio 
interpretis  Novi  Testamcnti,"  Lips.  1761;  of 
which  several  editions  have  been  published  at 
difftrent  times.  The  celebrated  Alberti  of  Leydcn 
called  it  a  golden  work  ;  and  it  was  read  with  so 
much  avidity  in  Holland,  that  a  new  edition  of  it 
was  published  there  the  same  year  that  it  first  ap- 
peared at  Leipsic.  **  Opuscula  Oratoria,  Ora- 
tioncs,  Prolusioncs,  &  Elogia,"  Lugd.  Bat.  1762, 
8vo.  i  edit.  ii.  ibid.  ^']6i^  8vo. :  "  Opusculo- 
rum  Orator ior urn,  Novum  Volumen/'  Lips.. 
1791,  8vo.    In  this  work  Ernesti  junior,  who 


died  lately  at  Leipsic,  collected  those  clogia 
and  memorix^of  his  uncle,  not  to  be  found  hi 
the  edition  of  his  Opuscula  Oratoria  published 
at  Leyden.  It  contains  twenty-one  eulogies, 
written  partly  in  name  of  the  Academy  of  Leip- 
sic, which  are  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of 
their  Latinity.  Men  of  letters  will  read  here 
with  pleasure  the  lives  of  Muller,  Wollc,  Hom- 
mel,  Gottschcd,  Gellert,  Heinsius,  and  Dey- 
ling.  To  these  are  added  the  life  of  the  author 
himself,  by  professor  Aug.  W,  Ernesti.  •*  Opus- 
cula Critica,''  Lugd.  Bat.  1764,  8vo. ;  edit.  ii. 
ibid.  1776,  8vo. :  "  Folybius,  cum  Notis  vari- 
orum," Vienna  isf  Lips.  1764,  torn.  IIL  8vo.: 
"  Archxologia  Litteraria,"  Lips.  1768,  8vo.: 
«  Hon  Tursellinii  Liber  de  Particulis,"  ibid. 
1769.:  "  Opuscula  Thcologica,"  Lips.  1773, 
8vo. ;  editio  secunda  auctior.  ibid.  1792,  8vo.: 
**  Fabricti  Bibliotheca  Latina,  nunc  melius  di- 
lecta,  rectius  digesta,  &  aucta,*'  vol.  I.  8c  II. 
1773,  vol.  III.  1774.  8vo.:  "  Scriptores  Rei 
Rustics  Latini,  ex  Editione  J.  M.  Gesneri, 
edit,  iu  cum  Prscfatione,"  J.  A.  E.  Lips.  17741 
vol.  II.  4to.  Hirschings  Manual  of  eminent  Per" 
sons  who  died  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.-^. 

ERPENIUS,  or  in  Dutch  Van  Erpe,  or 
Erpen,  Thovias,  a  learned  writer  and  pro- 
found oriental  scholar,  was  born  at  Gorcum,  in 
Holland,  in  the  year  15  84.  He  was  descended 
from  respectable  parents,  natives  of  Bois-le-duc, 
who  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  that  place 
in  consequence  of  their  having  become  converts 
to  the  protestant  religion.  As  their  son  shewed 
an  early  propensity  to  learning,  his  father,  after 
having  had  him  properly  educated  in  preparatory 
seminaries,  sent  him  to  the  university  of  Leydcn, 
when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  Soon  after 
he  entered  upon  his  academic  course  he  became 
so  diffident  of  succeeding  in  his  studies,  that  he 
was  almost  tempted  to  relinquish  them  in  de- 
spair. He  was  not  long,  however,  before  his 
ardour  for  knowledge  and  literature  inspired  him 
with  better  hopes ;  when  he  applied  with  such 
diligence  and  spirit,  that  he  obtained  the  warm 
applause  of  his  different  tutors,  and  excited  their 
surprise  at  his  extraordinary  progress.  In  me- 
taphysics, Gerard  Vossius  says  that  he  particu- 
larly excelled.  But  his  fame  with  posterity  is 
built  on  the  skill  which  he  acquired  in  the  ori- 
ental tongues,  an  acquaintance  with  which  he 
was  encouraged  to  cultivate  by  the  persuasions 
of  Joseph  Sealigcr.  After  availing  himself  of 
the  helps  which  the  university  of  Leyden  af- 
forded, he  travelled  for  farther  improvement  into 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  In-  Eng- 
land he  became  acquainted  with. the  .excellent 
Bedell,  who  was  a  considerable- proficient  \sk 
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Hebrew,  and  ribbinical.  learning.  In  France 
he  improved  himself  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic  tongue,  under  the  instructions  of  an 
Egyptian  jacobine,  aiid  obtained  the  friendship 
of  Isaac  Casaubon,  who  strongly  urged  him  to 
devote  his  particular  attention  to  Arabic  litera- 
ture. In  Italy  he  had  the  opportunity  of  im- 
proving his  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, in  conversations  with  some  learned  Jews 
at  Venice,  and  he  also  made  himself  master  of 
the  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Ethiopic  tongues. 
After  spending  four  years  in  foreign  countries, 
Erpenius  returned  to  Holland  in  1612,  where, 
in  the  following  year,  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  the  Arabic  and  other  oriental  tongues,  ex- 
cepting the  Hebrew,  in  the  university  of  Ley- 
den.  The  Hebrew  professorship  was  at  that 
time  occupied  by  another  person.  In  this  situa- 
tion  Erpenius  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  eminent  ability  and  reputation ;  and  soon 
after  his  appointment  he  set  up»  at  a  considerable 
cxpence,  a  press  for  the  printing  of  works  in 
oriental  literature.  In  the  year  1619  a  second 
Hebrew  professorship  was  founded  at  Lcyden, 
in  the  chair  of  which  he  was  placed  by  the  cu- 
rators of  the  university.  In  the  years  1620  and 
1 62 1  he  was  sent  by  the  States  General  on  dif- 
ferent journeys  into  France,  to  engage  Peter  du 
Moulin,  or  Andrew  Rivet,  to  undertake  the 
theological  professorship  at  Leyden;  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  Rivet  to  ac- 
cept of  that  appointment.  Some  time  afterwards 
lie  was  appointed  oriental  interpreter  to  the 
States,  and  was  employed  to  translate  the  letters 
addressed  to  them  from  Asia  and  Africa,  and  to 
write  such  as  were  sent  by  them  to  the  sove- 
reigns in  tliose  parts  of  the  world.  So  greatly 
was  his  fame  for  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic  extended,  that  He  was  repeatedly  invited 
into  Spain,  by  order  of  the  king,  to  explain  cer^ 
lain  inscriptions  in  that  language  on  the  Moorish 
buildings  and  monuments  in  £at  country.  And 
the  emperor  of  Morocco  is  said  to  have  been 

ijreatly  pleased  with  the  purity  and  beauty  of 
lis  style  in^  hat  language,  and  to  have  shewn  to 
bis  courtiers  the  letters  officially  written  by  him, 
as  objects  of  real  curiosity  on  those  accounts. 
He  was  the  author  of  various  works,  published 
during  his  life-time  and  after  his  death,  which 
have  deservedly  given  him  a  high  reputation 
among  oriental  scholars,  and  which  are  particu- 
larised at  the  end  of  this  article.  Besides  these 
he  had  projected  an  edition  of  the  Koran,  witfi 
a  Latin  version  and  notes,  a  Thesaurus  Gram- 
fnaticus  for  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  an  Arabic 
Lexicon ;  but^  to  the  great  regret  of  the  learned 
VOL.  lu^ 


world,  and  of  the  numerous  friends  who  e^ 
teemed  him  for  his  personal  excellence  and 
worth,  he  was  prevented  from  accomplishing 
his  designs  by  the  attack  of  an  infectious  disease,- 
in  1624,  which  proved  fatal  to  hini  when  he  was= 
little  more  than  forty  eight  years  of  age.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  works  of  which  he  was 
either  author  or  editor,  according  to  the  order 
of  their  appearance  :  "Annotationes  ad  Lexicon 
Arabicum  Francisci  Raphelengii,"  1613,  4to. ; 
"  Grammatica  Arabica,"  1613,  4^^. ;  **  Pro- 
verbiorum  Arabicorum  Centuri^e  II.  Arabice  & 
Latine,  cum  Scholiis  Josephi  Scaligeri  &  Thomae' 
Erpenii,"  16 14,  4to.;  **  Lockmanni  Fabulae,  & 
selecta  quaedam  Arabum  adagia,  cum  Intcrpre- 
tatione Latina  8c  Notis,"  161 5,  8vo. ;  "Novum 
Testamentum  Arabice,"  161 5,  4to. ;  **  Giaru- 
mia  grammatica  de  centum  Regentlbus,  sive 
Linguse  Arabiae  particulis,  Arabice  &  Latine, 
cum  Notis,"  1617,  4to. ;  **  Historia  Josephi 
PatriarchsB  ex  Alcorano,  Arabice,  cum  Vcrsione 
Latina  &  Notis,"  161 7,  4to.  5  "  Canones  de 
Literarum  EVI  apud  Arabes  Natura  &  Permu- 
tatione,"  161 8,  4to. ;  "  Rudimenta  Linguae 
Arabicae,"  1620,  Bvo. ;  "  Versio  &  Notae  ad 
Arabicum  Paraphrasin  in  Evangelium  Joannis,'* 
1620,  8vo. ;  "  Grammatica  Hebrsea,"  162  i.r 
8vo.  5  "  Orationes  tres  de  Linguarum  Hebreas 
atque  Arabicae  Dignitate,"  1621,  8vo. ;  "  Pen- 
tateuchus  Mosis,  Arabice,"  1622,410.;  **  Arca- 
num punctationis  revclatum,  &c/'  1624,  410. 5 
<*  Elmacini  Historia  Saracenica,  &c."  1625, 
folio  ;  "  Psalmi  Davidis,  Syriace,  cum  Versionc 
Latina,"  1625,  4to.;  **  De  percgrinatione  Gal- 
lica  utiliter  instituenda  Tractatus,"  1631,  i2mo.  •y 
and  "  Precepta.  de  Lingua  Graecorum.  Com- 
muni,"  1662,  8vo.  Moreri.  Freheri  Th^t^ 
Fir.  Erudit.—M. 

ERXLEBEN,  John  Christjan  Poltcarp, 
a  learned  German  naturalist,  was  bom  on  the 
22d  of  June,  1744,  at  Quedlingburg,  where 
his  father  was  dean  of  St.  Nicholas's  church. 
He  studied  medicine  at  .Gottingen,  took  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1767,  and  soon  after 
began  to  give  lectures  on  natural  history  and 
the  veterinary  art.  -  Having  published  introduce 
tory  lectures  on  both  these  subjects,  he  under- 
took, at  the  expence  of  the  Hanoverian  govern- 
ment, a  veterinary  tour  through  France,  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  and  a  great  part  of  Germany  ; 
in  the  course  of  which  he  derived  much  usetul 
information  from  various  men  of  eminence  in 
that  art,  such  as  Bourgelat,  Vitet,  La  Fosse, 
Camper,  and  Von  Sind.  On  his  return,  he 
taught,  as  professor  of  philosophy,  besides  tlie 
above  branches  of  science,  experimental  philo^ 
4  1 
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sopKy,  chemistry^  the  principles  of  tlie  mathe- 
matics, and  the  art  of  decyphering.  In  the  year 
1774  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  So* 
ciety  of  Gottingen ;  and  the  same  honour  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Royal  and  Electoral 
Agricultural  Society  of  Brunswick  Lunebourg 
at  Zelle,  the  Society  of  Experimental  Philoso- 
phy at  Rotterdam,  and  the  Society  of  the 
Friendly  Searchers  into  Nature  at  Berlin.  Erxle- 
ben's  strength  of  judgment,  acuteness,  and  in- 
cessant application  to  study,  rendered  him  one 
«of  those  uncommon  geniuses  who  make  a  pro- 
'ficiency  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  to  which 
they  apply.  His  deportment  was  easy  and  agree- 
.able,  and  his  conversation  engaging,  entertain- 
ing, and  unreserved.  In  the  year  1771  he  con- 
ceived the  design  of  establishing  a  veterinary 
school  at  Gottingen.  With  this  view  he  ob- 
tained an  old  edifice,  and  a  garden  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dissecting  animals  ;  and  the  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  ordered  to  carry  thither 
9II  their  diseased  cattle  to  be  inspected,  and  put 
under  a  TCgolar  course  of  medicine.  But  this 
laudable  undertaking  did  not  meet  with  that 
encouragement  which  it  deserved^  Erxleben 
gave  toihe  literary  world  many  useful  produc- 
:tions  of  his  genius,  of  which  those  relating  to 
natural  history  dcsenre  to  be  mentioned  with 
particular  respect.  As  few  have  leisure  or  in- 
>clittation,  especiaUy  in  public  seminaries,  to  de- 
vote much  ot  their  time  to  that  study,  he  re- 
solved to  comprehend  every  thing  most  mate- 
rial on  this  subject  in  a  small  compass,  under 
the  title  of  "  'I  he  Principles  of  Natural  His- 
tory/' which  was  published  at  Gottingen  in 
2768,  in  two  parts,  octavo.  This  work,  which 
is  not,  like  most  others  of.  the  kind,  a  mere 
catalogue  of  animals,  plants,  and  fossils,  was 
received  with  great  apprd>ation,  and  has  since 
gone  through  several  editiaixs.  The  audior 
follows  the  Linnsan  system,  except  in  regard 
to  fishes,  which  he  thought  could  be  classed 
much  better  according  to  their  teeth*  Most  of 
his  books  have  been  introduced  into  different 
universities,  and  after  his  death,  on  account  of 
their  intrinsic  merit,  were  republished  by  some 
of  the  first  literary  characters,  enlarged  and 
improved  by  later  discoveries.  In  chemistry 
also  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  made  a  consi- 
>derable  figure,  had  not  an  ulcer  in  the  liver  put 
an  end  to  hb  existence  on  the  18th  of  August, 
J  7 77,  when  he  had  scarcely  attained  to  die 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  works,  are : 
<*  Principles  of  Natural  History,  two  Parts,'' 
G^,  1768,  Svo.  Of  this  two  improved  editions 
have  been  given  by  J.  F.GmeliA,  1 782  and  1 790, 
^vo.j  "  The  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy," 


Gottingen^  1 771,  Svo.  |  reprinted,  mAk  additions, 
by  G.  Ch.  Lichtenberg,  professor  at  Gottingen, 
1787,  Svo. :  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Veteri- 
nary Art,"  Xjottingen  zxxA  Gotba^  '769,  8ro. : 
"  Practical  Instructions  in  the  Veterinary  Art," 
ibid.  1771,  8vo.:  «*  The  Physical  Library," 
vol.  1.  Gottingen^  ^775  »  ^^h  K-  *^  '775  5 
vol.  in.  ibid.  1776  and  1777$  vol.  IV. 
*777 — '779i  Svo.  This  useful  journal,  which 
contained  an  account  of  all  the  new  works  oh 
natural  history  and  natural  philosophy,  was 
discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  untimely 
death  of  the  author.  "  The  Principles  of  Che- 
mistry," Gottingm^  ^nS>  8vo. :  "  Systema 
Regni  Animalis,  per  Classes,  Ordines,  Genera, 
Sp^^cies,  &  Varietates,  cum  Synonimia  Be  His- 
toria  Animaliimi ;  Ciassis  1.  Mammalia;"  Lips. 
1777,  Svo.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  diatthis 
work  also  was  interrupted  by  the  same  cause. 
HiriMng's  Mafiuai  of  eminent  Persons  ^vho  died 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century.^^], 

ERYCEIRA,  Feroinakd  de  Meneses, 
count  of,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1614,  wa$.  brought 
up  to  arms,  and  was  successively  made  governor 
of  Peniche  and  Tangier,  counsellor  of  war  and 
of  state,  and  gentlemto  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
the  infant  Don  Pedro.  In  the  midst  of  his 
other  occupations  he  cultivated  literature,  and 
wrote  a  number  of  works.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal are,  «*  A  History  of  Tangier,**  folio  ; 
•*  History  of  Portugal,  from  1640  to  1657," 
2  vols,  folio ;  and  <*  The  Life  of  John  I.  King 
of  Portugal."  These  works  contain  useful  in- 
formation respecting  the  history  of  Portugal. 
Nouv,  Diet.  Hist. — ^A. 

ERYCEIRA,  Francis-Xavisr  de  Meneses, 
count  of,  great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  like 
him,  allied  the  profession  of  arms  with  the  study 
of  betters.  He  was  born  at  lisbon  in  1672, 
arose  to  the"* rank  of  camp-master-general  and 
counsellor  of  war,  and  died  in  1743.  He  was 
membet  of  various  learned  societies,  and  re* 
ceived  the  homage  of  the  literati  of  several 
countries,  among  whom  he  lived  with  great  affa- 
bility and  politeness.  He  inherited  a  large  and 
vrell-chosen  library,  to  which  he  made  mat 
additions.  He  himself  was  the  author  of  &oi€ 
one  hundred  works.  Of  these  the  best  known 
are,  "  Memoirs  on  the  Value  of  the  Monies  of 
Portugal,"  4to.  17385  "  Refieciions  on  Aca- 
demical Studies;"  <*  Parallels  of  illustrious  Men 
and  Women;"  «  A  Translation  of  the  Hen- 
xiade.'*     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.— A. 

ESAU,  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  and  the 
twin  brother  of  Jacob,  whom  he  preceded  at 
their  birth,  was  bom  ii^  the  year  1834$  B.C. 
When  he  came  into  the  world  he  was  covered 
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A  over  with  Te4  b^ir^  indicative  of  great  con* 
stittttional  strength  of  body,  which  j^cnliarlf 
fitted  him  for  the  kind  of  life  b  which  he  after- 
wards delighted.  For,  as  soon  as  he  erew  ap,  he 
became  *^  a  cunning  huntert  ^  main  of  the  field/' 
and  was  his  father's  favourite,  on  account  of  the 
masculine  and  active  spirit  which  he  displayed, 
and  the  varfetv  of  delicious  food  with  vAick  he 
supplied  his  table.  With  Rebecca,  however,  Jacob 
was  the  favourite  son,  who  followed  the  pastoral 
life,  and  inherited  more  of  his  mother's  gendc, 
eaaf  temper.  One  day,  when  Esau  returned  home, 
exhausted  with  exercise  and  fasting,  he  found 
that  his  brother  had  cooked  a  red  pottage, 
which  was  probably  considered  as  very  nutri* 
tioos,  aad  a  dainty,  and  he  entreated  that  he 
would  share  k  with  him.  In  these  circum- 
stances  Jacob  took  an  ungenerous  advantage  of 
his  brother's  weariness  and  faintness,  and  pro- 
posed to  him,  as  the  price  of  his  compliance, 
that  he  should  barter  the  privileges  of  his  birth- 
right  for  the  refreshment  which  he  wanted. 
With  these  hard  terms  Esau,  who  perhaps 
might  think  himself  at  the  pointof  death,  com- 
plied, and  by  an  oath  relinquished  his  future 
pretensions  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  first-bom, 
that  he  might  satisfy  his  longing  appetite.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  called  £dom,  which  sig- 
nifies red,  from  the  colour  of  the  pottage  which 
he  had  so  dearly  purchased  ;  a  name  by  which 
his  posterity,  and  the  country  which  they  inha- 
bited, were  afterwards  distinguished.  When 
Esau  was  forty  years  old,  he  occasioned  great 
grief  to  his  parents,  by  marrying  two  wives  out 
of  idolatrous  Canaanitish  families,  with  which 
the  posterity  of  Abraham  were  prohibited  from 
'  intermingling.    But  these  circumstances  did  not 

J  prevent  him  from  being  again  received  into  his 
ather's  favour;  and  as  Isaac  grew  old  and  dim- 
sighted,  and  probably  considered  his  dissolution 
to  be  at  no  great  distance,  he  resolved  to  be- 
stow his  last  prophetic  blessing  on  him,  as  his 
first-born  and  heir.  With  this  view  he  called 
Esau  to  him,  and  desired  that  he  would  engage 
in  the  chace,  and  prepare  for  him  some  savoury 
meat,  that  he  might  oe  invigorated  with  it  be- 
fore he  went  through  the  solemn  scene.  Re- 
becca, who  had  overheard  the  words  that  passed 
between  them,  and  was  desirous  that  her  s6n 
Jacob  should  receive  that  benediction,  imme- 
diately took  steps  for  that  purpose.  She  dressed 
tome  savoury  food,  disguised  Jacob  in  his  bro- 
ther's clothes,  and  so  completely  managed  the 
deception,  that,  when  Jacob  carried  we  dish 
to  his  father,  and  personated  Esau,  the  artifice 
Moved  successful)  and  the  irrevocable  blessing, 
ijitended  for  the  elder  born,  was  pronounced 


on  the  younger.  Jacob  had  searcdy  kft  fait 
father's  presence  when  Esau  arrived  with  the* 
produce  of  his  hunting,  and  an  exj^natioa 
took  place,  which  plunged  both  Isaac  and  Esau 
in  the  greatest  distress,  when  thev  found  that. 
Jacob  had  by  subtlety  supplanted  his  brother  ia 
the  greatest  bequest  which  Isaac  had  to  bestow. 
Isaac  also  blessed  Esau;  but  delared  that  he 
could  not  devolve  on  him  and  his  children  e<itiai 

Jrivileges  with  what  he  conferred  on  Jacob  and 
is  posterity.  These  were  to  prove  the  supe^ 
riors  of  the  descendants  from  Esau  in  dignity 
and  power,  to  whom  they  must  for  a  long  pe- 
riod be  subject,  till  they  should  at  longtt  ac«^ 
quire  strength  to  break  the  yoke.  Esau  fdt 
high  resentment  at  the  conduct  of  his  brother 
on  this  occasion,  and  at  first  determined  to  kUl 
him  as  soon  as  dieir  father  should  die.  Intelli- 
gence of  this  design  being  brought  to  Rtbecea^ 
die  pevaiied  upon  Isaac  to  send  Jacob  to  har 
brother  Laban,  where  he  shoij^d  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  Esau's  vengeance,  and,  by  marrying  a. 
wife  out  of  his  family,  prevent  the  same  kmd 
of  unhappiness  which  his  brother's  union  with 
idolaters  had  occasioned.  This  separation-  be« 
twe€^  the  brothers  lasted  for  several  years} 
during  which  Esau,  considering  that  Isaac  and 
Rebecca  had  an  aversion  to  the  daughters  of  tfat 
Canaanites,  married  a  wife  of  the  family  of 
Ishmael,  and,  removing  to  mount  Seir,  became 
possessed  of  great  wealth  and  power.  Of  thil 
he  afibrded  evidence,  when  his  brother  Jacob^ 
who  had  married  his  uncle's  daughters,  and  was 
returning  to  his  father's  country,  with  a  nu* 
merous  family,  and  large  flocks  and  herds,  sen| 
to  inform  him  of  his  circumstances,  and  to  pso- 
pitiate  his  anger  if  he  'Still  retained  resentment 
for  Jacob's  conduct  respecting  the  sale  of  the 
birth-right,  and  his  father's  blessing.  He  went 
out  to  meet  him,  with  a  company  of  four  hun- 
dred men,  and  after  a  tender  interview,  in 
which  Esau  shewed  tliat  he  entirely  forgave  iht 
past,  and  that  his  mind  was  influenced  by  a 
noble  spirit  of  generosity,  as  well  as  fraternal 
aSFection,  he  intimated  his  wish  that  Jacob 
would  settle  in  his  \ neighbourhood,  where  they 
might  be  within  reach  of  rendering  each  other 
kind  and  friendly  oflSces.  But  with  this  wish 
Jacob  was  afraid  of  complying,  and  went  and 
dwelt  in  Shechcm.  The  next  account  which  the 
Scriptures  giye  of  any  mcctinc;  between  the  twp 
brethren,  was  on  the  death  of  Isaac,  when  they 
both  attended  to  pay  their  filial  respects  to  his 
remains,  and  appear  to  have  adjusted  their  re- 
spective claims  on  their  father's  estate,  and  to 
have  conducted  themselves  towards  each  other 
in  the  most  peaceable  and  amicable  manner.  As» 
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h^^ewet,  their  joint  posaessicftis  were  now  grown 
tfli,8uch  a  magnitude,  that  there  was  no  room 

sfox  them  both  in  the  land  in  which  they  were 
atrangers»  Esau  returned  to  his  former  settlement 
9t  mount  ^eir,  where  his  posterity  became  a 
Aumerous  and  powerful  people,  called  after 
their  progenitor,  Edomites.  Of  the  time  of 
Ssau's  death  .no  mention  is  made  in  Scripture; 
^  •of  .the  age  to  which  he  arrived.  At  his 
lather's  death  he  was  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old;  after  which  he  married  a  wife,  by 
wfaom^he.had  several  sons.  Bishop  Cumberland 
tbifiks  it  iprobable  that  he  died  about  the  same 
time. with  Jacob,  when  he  must  have  been  about 
Ofoe  hundred  and  forty-seven  years  of  age.  G^- 
nesiu  iCumb.  Orig^  GetiU  Du.  i. .  Anc.  Univ* 
Hist.  voL  IL  k  u  c.  f v.-i-M. 

£SCOBAR,  Anthony,  surnamed  de  Men- 
pozA,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  and  famous  casuist,  died 
in  thcrycar  1669,  when  he  was  more  than  eighty 
years  of  age.  His  opinions  have  been  justly  cen- 
sured by  numerous  writers,  and  the  principles  of 
his  morality  have  been  ably  exposed  in  the  ingeni- 
ous Mr.  Paschal's  Provincial  Letters.  He  left 
behind  him  numerous  works,  of  which  the  most 
known  are,  **  Theologia  M oralis,"  in  seven 
jrolumes  foHo  ;  and  *^  Commentaria  in  Vetus  & 
Novum  Testamentum,"  in  nine  volumes  folio. 
"Moreru  •  Nouv.  Did,  Hut. — M. 
rrESPAGNAC,  John-Baptist- Joseph  de 
Sahuguet-Damarzil,  Baron  d',  a  military 
writer,  was  bom  in  171 3,  at  Brive-la-Gaillarde. 
He  entered  the  service  bt  the  age  of  nineteen,  bore 
Arms  with  reputation  in  Italy  in  1734,  and  was 
jkw  aid-de-camp  in  the  war  of  Bavaria  in  1 742. 
He  was  esteemed  by  marshal  Saxe,  who-em- 
ploycd  him 'as  aid-major-general  and  colonel  of 
a  regiment  of  grenadiers.  In  1766  he  was 
^ade  governor  of  the  Invalids,  into  which  he 

^  introduced  some  useful  reforms*  He  arrived  at 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1780,  and  died 
-at  Paris  in  1783.  He  published  "Campaigns 
of  the  King  in  1745 — ^48,"  4  vols."  8vo. ;  "  Es- 
say on  the  Science  of  War,"  3  vols.  8vo.  1751 ; 
**  Essay  on  the  great  Operations  in  War,"  4 
vols.  8vo.  1755  ;  "Supplement  to  the  Reveries 
of  Marshal  Saxe,"  2  vols.  8vo.  1773.  All  these 
are  accounted  judicious  and  instructive  per- 
iornaiices.  He  also  wrote  "  The  History  of 
Marshal  Saxe,"  3  vols.  4to.  in  which  are  given 
.plans  of  his  battles  and  marches,  together  with 
anecdotes  and  particulars  of  the  life  of  Aat 
celebrated  general..  Nouv.  Diet  Hist. — A. 
.  ESPAGNE,  John  d',  a  French  protestant 
divine  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  native 
of  Dauphine,  and  became  minister  of  the  French 
church  in  London,  where  it  appears  that  he 


officiated  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.-  aftd 
Charles  I.  He  published  several  small  tracts, 
which  were  collected  together  and  printed  at 
Geneva  in  1670,  in  three  volumes  i2mo.  and 
at  the  Hague  in  1674,  in  two  volumes  i2mo« 
Besides .  these  he  published  a  treatise  entitled 
f<  Erreurs  populaires  en  Points  generaox  qui 
cdncernent  Tlntelhgence  de  la  Religion,"  dedi- 
cated to  Charles^  I.  king  of  England.  Bayk  says 
of  his  works  in  general,  that  they  deserve  to  be 
read,  and  that  the  last-mentioned-  piece  contains 
many  good  things.  To  tb^t  critic  the  audipr^s 
labours  Would  not  prove  less  acceptable  from 
the  great  freedom  with  which  iie  has  criticised 
a  p<^Hilar  catechism  of  John  Calvin^which  serves- 
as  a  text  to  one  of  the  Sunday's*  sermons  in  the 
churches  of  the  Geneva  confesiion,  and  is  one 
of  their  liturgical  books.  Bayle*  Moreri.-^IA. 
ESPAGNET,  John  d',  a  learned  French- 
man of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  pi^sident 
of  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  study  of  the  new  philosophy,  and 
exhibited  a  proof  of  the  proficiency  which  he 
had  made  in  it  in  a  work  entitled  '^  Enchiridion 
physicx  restitutae,"  printed  at  Paris  in  1623, 
which  was  afterwards  translated  into  French, 
under  the  title  of  "  La  Philosophic  des  Anciens 
restablie  en  sa  Puretc."  This  work  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  first  which  appeared  in  France 
containing  a  complete  system  or  physics  contrary 
to  that  of  Aristotle.  He  also  published  a  work 
concerning  the  philosopher's  stone,  entitled 
**  Arcanum  Hermeticae  philosophise  Opus.'* 
Both  the  above-mentioned  performances  contain 
many  just  observations,  and  curious  particulars; 
but  at  the  same  time  present  us  with  some  fan- 
ciful hypotheses,  which  no  more  accord  with 
the  discoveries  of  science  in  its  present  state 
of  improvement,  than  many  of  the  absurdities 
which  the  author  properly  and  ably  explodes. 
By  a  reference  in  father  Abram's  Commentaries 
on  Cifcero's  Orations,  to  the  preface  of  M. 
D'Espagnet  to  a  book  of  Peter  de  Lanere,  in 
which  he  testifies  that  witches  steal  children 
and  consecrate  them  to  the  devil,  it  appears  that 
if  he  had  surmounted  many  of  the  philosophical 
prejudices,  his  mind  still  partook  of  the  gross 
religious  credulity  of  the  times.  Mr.  D'Espagnet 
also  published,  in  16 16,  an  old  MS.  entitled 
"  Le  Rozier  des  Guerres,"  found  at  Nerac,  in 
the  king's  closet,  and  erroneously  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  the  production  of  Lewis  XI. 
He  added  to  it  a  treatise  of  his  own  upon  the 
institution  of  a  young  prince.  It  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  that  in  publishing  that  MS.  he  followed 
the  original  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  even 
punctually  retained  the  old  spelling :  «<  because,'* 
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fays  lie^  <<  in  adding  or  diminishing  a  letter^  a 
urord  Gften  is  changed,  and  of  old  made  new. 
By  this  means,  in  my  judgment,  they  have  cor- 
rupted the  language  of  Philip  de  Commines  in 
his  history  ;  tlunking  to  mend  the  spelling,  and 
polish  the  diction,  they  have  destroyed  the  marks 
of  its  antiquity,  so  that  thest^le  of  his  book  is 
not  the  style  of  his  age.  I  imagine  that  this 
toror  proceeds  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  cor- 
rectors, who,  pretending  to  correct  the  spelling, 
have  falsified  it,  and  thereby  rendered  themselves 
plagiaries.''  Ary^f.— -M. 
*  ESPEN,  Zeger  Be&nard  Van,  a  celebrated 
Flemish,  canonist,  was  bom  at  Louvain,  in  the 
year  i646» '  After  going  through  the  course  of 
philosophy  in  that  university  with  considerable 
reputation,  he  applied,  for  some  years  to  theo^ 
logy ;  but  becoming  at  length  disgusted  at  the 
scholastic  intricacies  in  which  he  found  it$  sub« 
jects  involved,  he:  devoted  his  chief  attention  to 
the  study  of  ancient  and  modern  ecclesiastical 
disciplme.  He  was  admitted  to  piriest's  orders  in 
the  year  1673,  atid  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  two  years  afterwards.  From  that  time 
until  the  year  1 702 .he  Hved  in  the  college  of 
pope  Adrian  VI.  discharging  with  great  success 
the  duties  of  a  professor  in  his  faculty,  and  em* 
ployed  in  a  close  application  to  the  works  which 
have  attached  to.  his  name  no  little  celebrity. 
His  manner  of  living  was  frugal  and  simple ; 
his  temper  benevolent,  modest,  and  humble.  He 
was  eminent  for  his  piety,  and  for  his  candour, 
but,  from  his  love  of  retirement,  chiefly  known 
to  the  public  by  his  vtrritings.  These  were  held 
in  such  estimation  that  the  author  was  consulted 
from  every  quarter ; — by  the  tribunals  of  justice, 
by  the  bishops,  and  by  several  sovereign  princes. 
When  he  was  in  the  sixty^fifth  year  of  his  age  he 
was  deprived  of  his  sight  by  a  cataract,  which  was 
not  removed  until  two  years  afterwards ;  during 
which  time  he  neither  lost  his  cheerfulness  of 
spirit,  nor  remitted  in  his  application  to  his 
studies.  Some  sentiments,  however,  which  he 
had  expressed  respecting  the  formulary,  the 
constitution  UnigeniiuSy  and  the  validity  of  the 
consecration  of  M.  Steenoven,  archbishop  of 
Utrecht,  procured  him  many  enemies.  Some 
of  them  descended  to  such  iniquitous  arts  as  to 
forge  a  treatise  which  they  attributed  to  him, 
containing  matter  highly  offensive  in  a  religious 
•and  political  view ;  but  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
•to  detect  the  imposture,  and  to  punish  the  agents 
in  it.  He  was  also  successful  in  defeating  somb 
•other  measures  that  were  taken  to  oppress  him 
on  account  of  the  opinions  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced ;  particularly  a  prosecution  commenced 
iigainst  him  in  the  year  1719,  by  M.  Gomarcz^ 


vicar  apostolical  of  Boisleduc,  for  what  he  had^ 
written  on  the  subject  of  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
In  the  year  1725  he  was  attacked  anew  for  what 
he  had  advanced  relative  to  the  validity  of  the 
consecration  of  M.  Steenoven ;   and  after  a  va- 
riety of  processes,  the  rector  of  the  university, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1728,  pronounced 
sentence  against  M.  Van  Espen,  without  declar- 
•  ing  the  dehnitive  judgment  of  the  court  respect- 
ing his  personal  treatment.     In  these  circum- 
stances, believing  tliat  it  was  intended  to  put 
him  under  an  arrest,  he  withdrew  to  Maestricht, 
and  afterwards  to  Amersfort,  in  the  province  of 
Utrecht,  where  he  died  towards  the  latter  end 
of  1728,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  the  author  of  numerous  wotks,  the  most 
considerable  of  which,  still  in  great  estimation, 
and  much  consulted,  is  his  '^  Jus  ecclesiasticum 
universum."     Besides  the  preceding, -he   pub- 
lished works  with  the  following  titles :  "  Dc 
Peculiaritote    &  Simonia ;"  "  De  Officiis  Ca- 
nonicorum;"    "  Tractatus  historico-canonicus 
in  Canoncs  i"    "  De  Censuris  j"    "  De    pro- 
mulgatione  Legum   ecclesiasticarum ;"    -"  De 
Recursu  ad  Principem  -,"    "  Vindiciae  Resolu- 
tion is    Doctorum  Lovaniensium   pro   Ecclesia 
Ultrajectensi,"  Ac.     These  works  have  under- 
gone various  impressions,  of  which  the  most 
complete  was  published  at  Paris,  with  the  im- 
print of  Louvain,  in  1753,  in  four  volumes  folio, 
with  the  title  of   "  Zegeri-Bcrnardi  Van  Espen 
Opera  omnia."   That  edition  contains  the  •*  Jus 
Canonicum,"  illustrated  with  notes  by  the  cele- 
brated M.  Gibert,  and  followed  by  a  supplement 
which  first  appeared  at  Paris  in  1729,  accom- 
panied with  a  short  commentary  on  Gratian. 
It  also  contains  a  learned  treatise  left  by  Van 
Espen  in  MS.  entitled  "  Commentarius  in  Ca- 
nones  Juris  veteris  ac  Novi ;"  together  with  a 
variety  of  dissertations,  and  fugitive  pieces,  pre- 
senting us  with  discussions  on  some  of  the  most 
important  points  in  Ethics,  as  well  as  the  canon 
and  civil  law.    Morer't.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist, — M. 
ESPENCE,  Claude  de,  a  learned  French 
Catholic  divine  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Chalons  sur  Marne,  in  the  year  15 11. 
He  was  educated  at  Paris,  where  he  studied  the 
classics  in  the  college  of  Calvi,  philosophy  in 
that  of  Beauvais,  and  theology  in  the  college  of 
Navarre,  in  which  he  continued  for  five  years. 
So  highly  was  he  jrespected  for  his  learning  and 
merits,  tnathe^was  chosen  rector  of  the  univer*- 
isity  of  'Paris'  before  he  had  taken  his  ^doctor's 
•degree^  wWch  he  rdeeivud  fr6^  the  faculty  of 
the  Sorbonne  whdb  he  was  thirtiy-l)jie  jears  of 
age.     The  cardinal. of  Lorraini;  who  well  knew 
his  worth,  engaged. him  1  to  ise^icW  at  his  house^ 
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anj  employed  his  abilities  in  the  management  of 
the  ecck»astical  concerns  of  which  he  bad  the 
care.    While  he  was  in  this  situation  he  fre- 
quently appeared  in  the  pulpit,  and  acquired 
great  applause^and  popularity  as  a  preacher.   In 
one  of  his  sermons,  preached  in  the  Lent  of  the 
year  1543,  he  expressed  himself  so  freely  con« 
ceming  some  of  the  legendary  tales  collected  in 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  &at  he  gave  great  ofience 
to  some  bigots,  and  had  nearly  drawn  on  his 
head  the  formal  censure  of  the  Sorbonne  ;  but 
by  some  explanations  and  concessions  that  he 
was  advised  to  make  in  a  subsequent  discourse, 
he  diverted  their  resentment.    In  the  year  1544 
he  accompanied  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  on  his 
embassy  to  Flanders,  when  he  went  to  ncgociatc 
a  treaty  of  peace  between  Francis  I.  and  the 
emperor  Charles  V.     Afterwards  he  was  sent 
by  the  king  to  Mclun,  to  assist  at  the  ecclesias- 
tical conference  which  his  majesty  had  com- 
manded to   be  held  in  that  place  by  twelve 
divines,  in  order  to  give  their  advice  concerning 
the  questions  proper  to  be  proposed  for  discus* 
sion  at  the  council  of  Trent ;  and  he  sustained 
a  leading  part  in  their  determinations.    In  the 
year  1547  he  was  .deputed  by  king  Henry  II.  to 
attend  the  council  of  Trent,  which  was  then 
transferred  to  Bologna;  but  the  council  being 
interrupted,  he  returned  immediately  into  France. 
In  the  year  1555  he  was  employed  in  conducting 
the  negociations  of  the  French  court  at  Rome ; 
where  his  abilities  and  manners  produced  such 
an  impression  in  his  favour,  that  pope  Paul  IV. 
intimated  his  inclination  to  advance  him  to  the 
purple,  that  he  might  attach  him  to  his  interests, 
and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  talents  and  counsel. 
He  himself,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  the  least  desirous  of  that  honour  j  and 
motives  of  policy  determined  the  cardinal  of 
Lorrain  to  discountenance  a  measure  to  which 
his  regard  for  his  friend  rendered  him  at  first 
favourable.  •    After  D'Espence  had  finished  the 
business  pn  which  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  ap- 
peared with  distinction  at  a  meetin?  of  the 
states  at  Orleans,  in  1560.     In  the  ioUowing 
vear  be  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence at  Poissy,  where  he  agreed  with  the  Cal- 
Tinists  in  certain  articles  which  were  far  from 
^ing  satisfactory  to'  the  prelates,  and  many  of 
iht  other  catholic  divines.    He  also  fell  undei 
Ac  sus]Hcion  of  beiiq;  the  author  of  a  tiea^ 
tise   OA    Image  Worship,    which  occasioned 
fkim  sCMne  troabk  with  the  faculty.    The  te- 
matndcr  of  his  days  he  4evoted  to  studious 
vetiremcBt,  uttdl  he  died  of  the  stone  at  Paris, 
m  tkt  ytm  ^1^•    He  was  one  of  ihc  most 


learned,  judicious,  and  moderate  eedestaaiki  of 
his  time.    In  the  canons  and  disdjriine  of  dx 
church  he  was  intimately  conversant ;  and  he 
was  not  less  acquainted  with  the  rich  stores  of 
profane  literature.     Though  zealouslv  attached 
to  the  catholic  religion,  he  was  a  dedoed  enemy 
to  persecution,  and  evcrr  spedes  of  violence 
towards  the  dissidents  nrom  it.    Tlie  works 
which  he  left  bdiind  him  are  chiefly  written  in 
Latin,  and  in  a  dignified  and  elq;ant  style,  of 
which  there  are  few  examples  among  the  writers 
of  that  period.    Nevertheless  tfaty  smell  a  little 
of  the  school,  in  the  opinion  of  father  Richard 
Simon,  who  speaks  less  hishly  than  some  odier 
critics  of  the  profundity  of  die  author's  erudi- 
rion.    They  consist  of  ^  Commentaries  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  Timodiy  aad  Titus,"  in 
which  are  discussed  a  variety  of   important 
ques^ons,  relative  to  the  hierarchy  and  eccle* 
siastical  discipline ;  **  A  Treatise  on  Clandestine 
Marriages ;"  '*  Five  Books  on  the  Adoration  of 
the  Eudiarist;"  <<  Six  Books  on  Continence^*' 
^  A  Treatise  on  the  Mass,  public  and  privates" 
and  several  controversial  pieces,  in  French  as- 
well  as  Ladn.     All  his  Ladn  works  were  col* 
lected  together  and  published  at  Paris  in  1619^ 
in  folio.     Moreru     Nouv*  Diet*  Hut.^^M* 

ESPER,  John  Frederic,  an  ingenious  and 
diligent  naturalist,  was  bora  at  Drossenfeld  in 
Bayreuth,  in  1732*  He  studied  at  Erlangen, 
where  he  applied  chiefly  to  theologv  ;  and  men 
his  educadon  was  finished,  he  resided  five  years 
at  Bayreuth,  employed  in  instmcdng  young 
persons,  and  malung  himself  acquainted  with 
natural  history  and  botany,  of  which  he  waa 
remarkably  fond.  From  the  year  1759  to  1763 
he  assisted  his  father  at  Frauenaurach  in  his 
pastoral  duties ;  but  in  the  latter  year  he  ob- 
tained a  settlement  at  Uttenruth,  near  Erlan- 
gen.  In  this  situation  he  remained  fourtfcen 
years,  when,  on  account  of  his  meritorious 
conduct^  he  was  invited  to  be  superintendant 
at  Wunsiedcl,  where  he  died  of  a  fever  in  July, 
1 78 1*  Esper  acquired  considerable  reputation 
as  a  naturalist,  but  particularly  on  account  of 
his  researches  respecdng  the  zoolites  in  the 
principality  of  Bayreuth.  In  the  district  of 
Streetberg,  which  is  totally  surrounded  by  the 
bishopric  of  Bamberg»  lies  the  village  of  Mug- 
gendorf,  and  another  called  Gaiienreuth,  both 
of  which  are  noticed  in  Homan's  map  of  Fran- 
conia.  In  the  territory  adjacent  to  these  vil- 
lages are  a  number  of  large  subterranean  holes 
or  caverns,  partly  insulated,  and  partly  con* 
nectcd  with  each  other,  which  contam  immense 
numbers  of  bones  of  various  animals,  many  of 
them  undefined,  ^thrown  together  in  heaps  to  a 
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considerable  height,  and  coveted  with  earth 
arising  from  decomposed  animal  bodies.  The 
entrance  to  these  caverns  is  highly  picturesque  j 
but  the  curious  visitor  who  enters  them  is  soon 
surrounded  by  darkness,  and  the  passage  becomes 
still  more  difficult  and  narrovirerj  till  the  eye  at 
last  is  struck  by  the  immense  extent  of  an  awe- 
ful  arch,  whicn  on  every  side  presents  fissures 
and  clefts,  strewed  with  the  fragments  of  once 
living  bodies,  which  excite  the  idea  of  a  char- 
hcl-house,  or  extensive  repository  of  the  dead. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  late  Dr.  Heuman, 
and  Frischman,  an  ingenious  apothecary  of  Er- 
langen,  Esper  undertook  an  examination  and 
description  of  these  remarkable  curiosities ;  and 
the  result  of  his  labours  was  published  under 
the  foUovring  title  :  **  An  accurate  Description 
of  the  lately-discovered  Zo^lites  of  unknown 
Animals,  and  of  several  Caverns,  &c."  Nurem- 
bergy  I774»  folio,  with  fourteen  illuminated 
plates.  Besides  various  papers  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Friendly  Society  of  the  Searchers 
into  Nature,  Esper  wrote  also,  **  A  Method  of 
determining  the  Orbits  of  Comets  and  other 
celestial  Bodies,  without  astronomical  Instru* 
ments,  or  mathematical  Calculations,'*  Erlan^ 
gen^  1770,  8vo.  with  two  copper-plates,  Hirs" 
chinas  Manual  9/  Eminent  rersons  who  died  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century, — J. 

ESPRIT,  James,  a  French  man  of  letters 
and  moral  writer  in  the  seventeenih  century, 
was  born  at  Beziers,  in  the  year  161  £•  In  tlie 
year  1629  Tie  entered  into  a  seminary  belonging 
to  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  of  which 
his  elder  brother  was  a  priest,  and  diligently 
applied  himself  for  four  or  five  years  to  the 
study  of  the  belles-lettres  and  theology.  After- 
wards, having  been  introduced  to  me  duke  de 
la  Rochefoucault,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
Maxims,  that  nobleman  became  exceedingly 
partial  to  him,  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
Dringing  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  chan- 
cellor Seguier.  M.  Esprit  possessed,  m  no 
common  degree,  the  qualities  that  are  adapted 
to  please  ;  good  sense,  wit,  polished  manners, 
and  a  pleasing  figure.  These  recommendations 
had  such  weight  with  the  chancellor,  that  he 
gave  him  a  regular  seat  at  his  table,  and  a  pension 
of  five  hundred  crowns,  besides  procuring  for  him 
a  pension  of  two  thousand  livres  on  an  abbey,  and 
■a  brevet  of  counsellor  of  state.  Having,  however, 
in  the  year  1644,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
chancellor  through  the  piachinations  of  some 
secret  enemies,  he  withdrew  to  the  seminary  of 
St.  Magloire,  but  without  taking  the  habit  of 
the  Oratory.  At  that  place  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  prince  of  Conti,  who  fre- 


quently visited  there,  and  entertained  for  a  time 
serious  thoughts  of  embracing  the  ecclesiasticad 
life.  The  prince  was  so  charmed  with  the 
conversation  of  M.  Esprit,  that  he  gave  him 
apartments  in  his  own  hotel,  and  a  pension 
of  a  thousand  crowns-  Some  time  afterwards 
M.  Esprit  having  given  up  all  thoughts  of 
entering  into  the  church,  and  determined  on 
marrying  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached,  his 
generous  patron  and  other  friends  made  him 
noble  presents  on  the  occasion.  When  the 
prince  of  Conti  went  to  his  government  of 
Languedoc,  where  he  died,  M.  Esprit  followed 
him  out  of  gratitude,  and  became  his  most  con- 
fidential friend,  who  was  consulted  by  him  in 
every  matter  of  moment.  After  the  death  of 
the  prince  in  i666,  M.  Esprit  continued  for  the 
rest  of  life  in  Languedoc,  solely  occupied  in  the 
education  of  his  children,  consisting  of  three 
daughters.  He  died  at  Beziers  in  1678,  before 
he  had  completed  his  sixty-seventh  year.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  in 
the  infancy  of  that  institution  was  considered  af 
one  of  its  shining  ornaments.  He  was  the 
author  of  "Paraphrases  on  some  of  the  Psalms,** 
which,  since  the  appearance  of  those  of  Massillon^ 
have  been  held  in  less  estimation  than  formerly; 
and  of  a  treatise,  entitled  **  La  Faussete  des 
Vertus  humaincs,*'  in  two  volumes  lamo.  1676,. 
which  is  a  kind  of  commentary  on  the  Maxims 
of  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault,  and  intended 
to  shew  the  fallacy  of  the  virtues  that  arc  merely 
human,  and  the  reality  of  the  christian  virtues. 
From  this  book  Lewis  de  Bans  has  taken  his 
Art  of  knowing  Mankind.  The  abbe  Olivet, 
in  his  notes  on  M.  Pellisson^s  History  of  the 
French  Academy,  informs  us  that  to  M.  Esprit 
some  have  attributed  the  translation  of  Pliny's 
Panegyric  on  Trajan,  which  has  passed  under 
the  name  of  a  brother  ofthe  abbe  Esprit,  who 
was  himself  an  abbe.  To  the  latter,  without 
any  doubt,  are  we  to  ascribe  the  *'  Political 
Maxims  in  Verse,"  printed  at  Paris  in  1669, 
which  were  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  Dau* 
phin,  and  furnish  us  with  an  excellent  collection 
of  maxims  for  the  education  of  a  prince.  Afo* 
reri.     Nouv.  Did*  Hist, — M. 

ESSENIUS,  Andrew,  a  learned  Dutch  di- 
vine in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  at 
Bommel  in  the  year  161 8. .  His  classical  educa- 
tion he  received  partly  in  his  native  place,  and 
partly  at  Utrecht,  where  he  afterwards  pursued 
his  academic  studies.  Having  gone  through 
the  regular  courses  of  philosophy,  mathematics, 
ind  theology,  in  the  year  1639  he  was  admitted 
to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  took  his  degree  pf  M.A.     In  .the' 
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year  1641  he  was  appointed  to  the  church  of 
Nederlangbroeck,  in  the  vicinity  of  Utrecht. 
In  the  year  1645  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity.  He  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  principal 
church  at  Utrecht  in  1651,  and  two  years  after- 
wards was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at 
that  university,  in  connection  with  Waher  de 
Bruyn.  He  died  in  the  year  1677.  He  was 
the  author  of  numerous  productions,  chiefly 
written  in  the  Latin  language;  among  which 
are, "  The  Triumph  of  the  Cross,  or  a  Defence 
and  Proof  of  the  Catholic  Faith  respecting  the 
Satisfaction  of  Jesus  Christ  against  the  Socinians, 
and  in  particular  against  Crcllius/'  1649  '  differ- 
ent treatises  "  On  the  Morality  of  the  Sabbath," 
and  "J)issertations"on  the  obligation  of  thefourth 
commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  against  the 
opinions  of  Abraham  Hcidan,  and  Francis  Bur- 
man,  published  in  1658,  1665,  and  1666  ;  **  A 
Defence  of  the  Theological  Decision  of  the 
University  of  Utrecht  respecting  Canonrics, 
Vicarages,  &c."  1658  j  "  A  System  of  Divinity," 
1659,  in  two  volumes ;  **  A  short  View  of 
Theological  Controversies,  with  an  Index  to  the 
Scripture  Passages,"  1661,  and  frequently  re- 

i)rinted  j  "  An  Abridgment  of  Dogmatic  Theo- 
ogy,"  1669;  "  An  Apology  for  the  English 
Non-conformist  Ministers;"  "A  Dissertation  on 
the  Submission  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Divine 
Law ;"  "  Useful  Advice  relative  to  the  Jews  •," 
*/  A  Refutation  of  the  Partisans  of  the  Court 
•of  Rome  j"  "  A  Discourse  on  Perseverance," 
&c.  .  Mor^ru — M. 

ESTHER,  a  Jewess  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
who  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Ahasuerus  king 
of  Persia*  Her  Jewish  name  was  Hadassah, 
and  she  was  a  descendant  from  one  of  the 
families  which  had  been  carried  into  captivity 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  and  after* 
wards  settled  in  the  city  of  Shushan.  Being 
early  left  an  orphan,  she  was  brought  up  and 
adopted  by  her  uncle  Mordecai,  who  appears  to 
have  held  some  inferior  post  about  the  king's 
palace.  King  Ahasuerus  having  repudiated  his 
queen  Vashti,  issued  a  decree  that  beautiful 
joang  virgins  should  be  collected  from  all  the 
provinces  of  his  empire,  and  sent  to  his  palace, 
that  he  might  fix  upon  one  who  should  please 
him,  to  become  Vashti's  successor.  On  this 
occasion  Mordecai  had  sufficient  interest  to 
procure  his  niece,  who  possessed  extraordinary 
personal  charms,  to  be  admitted  a  candidate  for 
the  royal  favour.  At  the  same  time  he  strictly 
enjoined  he  r  to  conceal  her  parentage,  for  fear  that 
the  knowlec'ge  of  her  being  one  of  the  children 
of  the  Jewish  captivity  should  expose  her  to  con«- 
tcmpt  and  disappointment.  When  brought  to  the 


king  she  was  so  fortunate  as  to  triump!i  over  her 
numerous  rivals,  and  with  circumstauLCS  of 
great  pomp  and  magnificence  was  rais;  d  to  the 
throne.  Soon  after  her  aiv.mc.ment,  a  plot 
against  the  king's  life  was  projt'cted  by  two  of 
his  chamberlains,  of  which  by  ^pme  means 
Mordecai  obtained  information.  This  he  im- 
mediately communicated  to  the  queen,  and  she 
to  the  king  5  who  ordered  an  enquiry  to  take 
place,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the 
traitors.  -The  particulars  of  this  plot  were  re- 
corded in  the  king's  Book  of  Chronicles,  and 
Mordecai  was  therein  mentioned  as  the  person 
through  wliosc  means  it  had  been  discovered  : 
but  we  do  not  read  of  any  reward  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  for  his  signal  service* 
Some  rime  after  this  the  king  had  chosen  for  his- 
favouriie  niuister  Haman,  who  was  a  descendant 
from  the  kings  of  Amalek,  and  a  bitter  enemy- 
of  the  Jews.  To  this  favourite  he  was  so  par- 
tial, that  he  advanced  him  to  greater  honours, 
than  were  bestowed  on  any  other  of  his  attendant 
princes,  and  commanded  that  a  degree  of  respect 
should  be  paid  him  amounting  to  divine  worship. 
This  respect  Mordecai  refrained  from  paying,, 
probably  on  a  religious  account;  and  Hamaii 
resolved  that  he  should  feel  the  weight  of  his 
indignation.  Disdaining,  however,  to  have  the 
supposed  injury  to  his  honour  compensated  by 
the  sacrifice  of  such  an  insignificant  object  alone, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  a  Jew,  he  determined  to 
bring  about  the  destruction  of  every  Jew  in  the 
king's  dominions,  at  once  to  exhibit  a  terrible 
proof  of  the  danger  of  offending  him,  and  to 
glut  his  malice  towards  a  people  whom  he  ab- 
horred. With  this  design  he  artfully  insinuated 
into  the  king's  mind  prejudices  against  the  un- 
fortunate nation,  and  by  representing  them  as 
refusing  to  be  governed  by  any  laws  but  their 
own,  and  continually  rebellious  against  the  king's 
authority,  he  so  highly  incensed  the  monarchy 
that  he  received  full  power  from  him  to  carry 
into  execution  such  measures  against  them  as 
should  seem  to  him  expedient.  Accordingly 
orders  were  issued  out  by  Haman  to  the  king's 
lieutenants,  and  the  governors  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces, on  a  fixed  day  to  put  to  death  all  the 
Jews,  both  old  and  young*  and  to  give  up  their 
property  to  general  plunder.  When  Mordecai 
obtained  information  that  such  orders  were  is- 
sued, he  presented  himself  before  the  king's 
palace  with  all  the  signs  of  extreme  afHiction  ^ 
of  which  mention  was  made  to  the  queen,  who^ 
sent  one  of  the  king's  chamberlains:  among  her 
attendants  to  learn  the  cause  of  his  distress. 
Through  this  faithful  messenger  Mordecai  ap- 
prised the  queen  of  the  evil  uat  \fzz  designed 
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tgdiDSt  his  nation ;  at  the  same  time  entreating 
her^  without  delay,  to  present  herself  before  the 
king,  and,  by  avowing  her  kindred  and  people, 
endeavour  to  prevent  their  threatened  destruc- 
tion. The  queen  was  now  placed  in  peculiarly 
delicate  circumstances.  For  she  had  not  been 
called  in  to  the  king  for  thirty  days,  which  might 
possibly  be  owing  to  the  loss  of  her  power  over 
his  heart  -,  and  it  was  an  established  law  of  the 
kingdom,  that  whosoever,  of  whatever  sex  or 
quality,  should  presume  to  enter  into  the  king's 
inner  court  without  being  called,  should  be  put 
to  death.  These  circumstances  she  communis 
cated  to  Mordecai ;  who,  after  again  dwelling 
on  the  peculiar  urgency  of  the  case,  and  assuring 
her  that  she  herself  must  be  involved  in  the 
common  destruction  of  her  people,  or  fall  under 
the  displeasure  of  Heaven  for  not  exerting  a 
proper  zeal  for  their  preservation,  add^d,  *^  And 
who  knoweth,  whether  thou  art  come  to  the 
kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this  ?"  Encouraged 
at  length,  she  determined  to  venture  before  the 
king,  though  in  direct  breach  of  the  law }  after 
recommending  to  her  countrymen  three  days  of 
fasting  and  supplication  to  Heaven,  for  a  blessing 
on  her  bold  undertaking.  On  the  third  of  those 
days,  after  putting  on  her  regal  habiliments,  she 
entered  the  forbidden  court,  and  presented  her- 
self to  the  view  of  the  king ;  who,  when  he  saw 
her,  held  out  towards  her  the  golden  sceptre 
that  was  in  his  hand,  as  an  Invitation  to  her  to 
approach,  and  an  assurance  of  her  safety,  not- 
withstanding the  legal  transgression  i  of  which 
she  was  guiltv.  The  king  then  asked  her  what 
request  she  nad  to  make  to  him;  when  she 
entreated  that  he  would  come  that  day,  accom- 
panied by  Haman,  to  a  banquet  whicn  she  had 
prepared  for  him.  At  the  banquet  the  king 
repeated  his  desire  to  know  what  petition  she 
had  to  make,  giving  her  the  strongest  promise 
that  it  should  be  granted.  She  reserved  the 
disclosure  of  it,  however,  to  the  following  day, 
when  she  requested  that  the  king  would  honour 
her  with  his  presence  at  another  banquet,  at- 
tended by  his  favourite.  The  distinguished 
honour  that  was  shewn  him  by  the  queen  in 
these  repeated  invitations,  so  inflated  Haman's 
mind,  that  on  his  return  home  he  made  it  the 
subject  of  proud  boasting  before  his  friends  and 
family  ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  acknowledged 
that  the  satisfaction  which  he  received  from  it . 
was  embittered  by  the  continued  disrespect 
with  which  Mordecai  treated  him.  Upon  this 
they  advised  him  no  longer  to  delay  his  ven- 
geance against,  that  audacious  Jew,  but  to  order 
a  lofty  gallows  to  be  made,  and  to  apply  to  the 
^iing  on  the  following  day  to  have  him  imme- 
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diatclv  hanged  on  it.  As'  that  advice  accorded 
with  nis  malignant  inclination,  he  ordered  such 
a  gallows  to  be  instantly  prepared^  In  the  course 
of  the  following  night  the  king  found  himself 
unable  to  enjoy  repose,  and,  to  divert  his  mind, 
commanded  that  his  book  of  chronicles,  or  the 
records  of  the  events  of  his  reign,  should  be  read 
by  one  of  his  attendants.  1  o  whatever  cause 
it  was  owing,  whetlier  to  accident,  or  to  the 
direction  of  Providence,  the  reader  opened  at  the 
place  in  which  the  service  of  Mordecai  in  dis- 
covering the  plot  against  the  king's  life  was 
recorded.  Upon  hearing  the  particulars,  the 
king  asked  what  honour  or  dignity  he  had  re- 
ceived in  recompense  for  his  discovery.  When 
it  was  answered  that  he  had  as  yet  been  unre- 
warded, he  immediately  enquired  if  any  of  his 
ministers  were  already  In  attendance.  Being 
informed  that  Haman  was  in  the  outer  court 
(who  had  come  early  to  obtain  an  order  for  the 
execution  of  Mordecai),  he  commanded  that  he 
should  be  introduced ;  and  then  addressing  him* 
self  to  him,  asked  what  marks  of  public  respect 
should  be  shewn  to  the  man  whom  the  king 
intended  peculiarly  to  honour.  "  Now  Haman 
thought  in  his  he^t,  to  whom  would  the  king 
delight  to  do  honour  more  than  to  myself?' 
and  he  proposed  that  the  person  whom  tne  king 
meant  to  distinguish,  should  be  arrayed  in  the 
royal  robes,  placed  on  the  king's  own  horse, 
and  conducted  by  one  of  the  most  noble  of  the 

Erinces  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  attended 
y  an  officer  who  should  proclaim  that  these 
marks  of  respect  were  bestowed  in  testimony  of 
the  special  favour  of  the  king  towards  him. 
Upon  which  the  king  ordered  him  Immediately 
to  take  the  necessary  measures)  and  to  confer 
those  honours  on  Mordecai,  the  Intended  victim 
of  his  pride  and  hatred.  He  had  scarcely  re- 
turned from  fulfilling 'that  humiliating  commis- 
sion, and  heard  the  ominous  constructions  which 
his  friends  put  on  what  had  taken  place,  whea 
the  king's  cnamberlains  came  to  hasten  him  to 
the  queen's  banquet.  After  the  festivities  of 
the  day  had  delighted  the  king,  he  called  upon 
Esther  to  prefer  her  suit,  again  renewing  his 
promise  that  It  should  be  granted.  And  the 
queen  said  *'  Let  my  life  be  given  me  at  my 
petition,  and  my  people  at  my  request.  For  we 
are  sold,  I  and  my  people,  to  be  destroyed,  to 
be  slain,  and  to  perish :  but  if  we  had  been  sold 
for  bondmen  and  bondwomen,  I  had  held  my 
tongue,  although  the  enemy  could  not  counter- 
vail the  king's  damage."  Astonished  at  th^ 
nature  of  her  request,  and  the  circumstances 
which  she  had  disclosed,*  and  perhaps  thinking 
it  incredible  that  any  jperson  could  so  far  abuse 
4K 
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the  powerr  wluch  he  entrusted  to  him,  as  to 
devise  a  sanguinary  plan  for  the  destruction  of  a 
whole  people,  the  king  said,  "  Who  is  he  ?  and 
where  is  he  that  durst  presume  in  his  heart  to 
do  so  ?"  And  Esther  said,  **  The  adversary  and 
enemy  is  this  wicked  Haman."  Highly  enraged 
that  his  favourite  had  made  use  of  his  unbounded 
confidence  to  obtain  authority  for  so  inhuman 
and  odious  a  design,  the  king  rose  from  the 
banquet,  and  went  into  the  palace  gardens, 
whence  he  soon  returned  and  denounced  that 
doom  against  him  which  his  malignity  and 
cruelty  merited.  At  this  moment  one  of  the 
chamberlains  informed  the  king  of  Haman's 
having  ordered  a  gallows  to  be  prepared,  on 
which  he  designed  to  hang  Mordecai ;  when  the 
king  commanded  that  he  himself  should  be 
executed  on  it.  After  the  death  of  this  wicked 
minister,  the  king  bestowed  his  estates  upon 
Esther,  and  sending  for  Mordecai,  who  was  now 
the  acknowledged  uncle  of  the  queen,  admitted 
him  into  his  confidence,  and  advanced  him  to  a 
situation  of  high  office  and  trust  at  his  court. 
At  Esther's  request,  likewise,  he  commanded 
that  letters  should  be  sent  into  all  the  provinces 
of  his  kingdom,  in  which  the  king  authorised 
the  Jews  to  stand  up  in  their  own  defence 
against  all  who  should  attempt  to  molest  them 
under  the  sanction  of  the  wicked  orders  issued 
by  Haman,  and  commanded  his  lieutenants, 
governors,  and  other  officers,  to  assist  them ; 
by  which  means  the  Jews  triumphed  over  their 
enemies,  atid  exterminated  those  who  attempted 
to  take  active  measures  for  their  ruin.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  great  deliverance,  of  which 
Esther  was  the  instrument,  the  feast  of  Purim 
was  instituted,  which  continues  to  be  annually 
observed  with  much  ceremony  and  rejoicmg  by 
the  Jews.  Of  Esther  we  have  no  farther  certain 
particulars ;  but  it  is  not  unreasonably  supposed, 
that  by  her  interest  with  the  king,  Ezra  obtained 
his  conmnission  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  with  as 
many  of  his  nation  as  were  willing  to  accom- 
pany him,  to  reform  the  state  of  ecclesiastical 
and  political  matters  in  that  city.  The  learned 
world  is  much  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the 
Persian  sovereign  who  is  intended  by  the  Aha- 
suerus  of  the  Scriptures.  Archbishop  Usher 
and  many  other  critics  contend  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  history  are  applicable  only  to 
Darius  Hystaspis.  Scaliger  is  of  opinion  that 
Xerxes  was  the  AflSsuerus,  and  his  queen  Ha- 
mestris  the  Esther,  of  Scripture.  Cappel  main- 
tains that  Ochiis^  was  the  prince  intended.  The 
autlM)rs  of  the  Universal  History,  in  common 
with,  Josephus,  Sulpitius  Severus,  and  many 
ofher  ancient  and  modern  writers,  conceive  that 


Artaxerxes  Longimtnus  miMt  haire  be^n  ehtf 
Ahasuerus  who  married  Esther.  It  does  hot 
fall  within  our  province  to  detail  the  arguments 
to  which  they  respectively  have  recourse  i» 
support  of  their  hypotheses.  On  a  question 
involved  in  such  difficulties,  we  conceive  that 
probability  only. is  attainable;  and  we.think  that 
the  testimonies  in  favour  of  such  probability 
give  most  weight  to  the  last  of  the  opinions 
above  mentioned.  There  is  likewise  considera- 
ble diversity  of  sentiment  respecting  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Esther.  Epiphanius,  Augustin^ 
and  Isidore,  ascribe  it  to  Ezra ;  Eusebius  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  to  be  referred  to  a  later  date ; 
some  attribute  it  to  Joachim,  the  son  of  Joshua 
the-  high-priest ;  others  to  Mordecai  ^  and  the 
Talmudists  to  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue. 
It  is  a  point,  however,  which  is  never  likely  to 
be  ascertained  to  general  satisfaction.  Origen 
is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  it  was  formerly 
extant  in  the  Hebrew  language;  but  even  in 
his  time  little  more  than  the  first  three  chapters 
were  remaining  in  that  tongue.  The  rest  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  collected  from 
diffitrent  authorities,  and  conr^nled  by  some  Hel- 
lenist Jew.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  ancient  Jews  into  the  list  of  their 
canonical  writings  *,  and  the  christian  world  has  - 
been  much  divided  with  respect  to  its  pretensions  - 
to  rank  among  sacred  books.  In  Du  Pin  and 
Moreri  the  reader  may  find  an  enumeration  of 
the  ancient  fathers,  councils  of  the  church,  and 
several  celebrated  critics,  who,  besides  more 
modem  writers,  have  been  advocates  either  for 
its  reception  or  rejection.  Book  €f  Esther.  Pa* 
tricVs  Comment.  Du  Pin.  A&reru  An.  Un. 
Hist.  voL  v.  b.  i.  c.ii.  vol.  X.  b,  si.  c.  X i. — M. 
ESTIUS,  William,  a  learned  Dutch  catholic 
divine  who  flourished  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth- 
century,  was  bom  at  Gorcum  in  Holland,  about  - 
the  year  1542.  After  finishing  his  classical 
education  at  Utrecht,  he  entered  upon  the  study 
of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Louvain,  and  ^ 
taught  those  sciences  at  that  university  for  the 
space  of  ten  years.  In  the  year  1580  he  was- 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity ;  \ 
soon  after  which  the  fame  of  his- learning  and 
talents  occasioned  his  being  invited  to  undertake  * 
the  offices  of  professor  of  theology  itt  the  uni-  - 
versity  of  Douay,  and  superior  of  the  seminary 
in  that  city.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  nominated 
provost  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter ;  which  pro- 
motion was  followed  by  his  election  to  the 
chancellorship  of  the  university  of  Douay.  He 
was  a  man  who  paid  indefatigable  attention  to 
the  studies  which  he  uiidertook,  at  the  same 
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time  tbat  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  differ- 
ent appointments  with  the  utmoat  fidelity ;  and 
he  was  also  estimable  on  account  of  his  piety, 
his  modesty,  and  bis"  active  virtues.  He  died  at 
Douay  in  1613^  when  he  was  about  seventy- 
one  years  of  a^e.  While  he  was  at  Louvain  he 
assisted  in  editing  a  new  edition  of  the  works 
of  St..Augustin ;  and  he  afterwards  published 
**  Martyrium  Edmundi  Campiani  5"  "  Historia 
Martyrum  Gorcomiensium  •,*'  some  theological 
discourses,  and  other  smaller  pieces.  But  his 
principal  works  are :  *'  Commentarti  in  Omnes 
o.  Pauli  &  VII.  Catholicas  Apostolorum  Epis- 
tolas,"  16 14,  in  two  volumes  folio;  "  Com- 
mentarii  in  IV.  Libros  Sententiarum  Petri 
Lombard]/'  i6ij,  in  two  volumes  folio;  and 
**  Annotationes  in  pnecipua  ac  DifficUiora  S. 
Scriptur«  I^pca,"  1620,  in  folio.  On  these 
works,  particularly  the  two  former,  Du  Pin 
passes  very  high  commendations,  on  aiscount  of 
the  learning,  judgment,  and  perspicuity  which 
they  display,  and  recommends  them  as  very 
useful  auxiliaries  to  young  divines  in  the  course 
of  their  theological  enquiries.  Moreri  adds  to 
the  above-mentioned  articles  an  excellent  Latin 
discourse  of  our  author,  pronounced  by  him  in 
the  year  1587,  on  a  singular  subject.  It  is 
^'  Contra  Avaritiam  Scientist,"  and  is  intended 
to  expose  those  economists  of  wisdom,  th^ 
benefit  of  whose  illumination  is  confined  to 
themselves  j  who  lock  up  their  learning  in  their 
closets,  and  refuse  to  communicate  it  to  the 
public  by  solid  and  useful  writings^  or  to  indi<- 
viduals  by  their  advice  and  counsel.  It  is  to  be 
met  with  at  the  end  of  a  work  by  Francis  Van 
Viane,  of  Brussels,  entitled  •*  Tractatus  triplex 
de  ordine  Amori^,"  8vo.  1685,  Du  Pin.  Mo^ 
reru     Did.  BiUiog.  Hist.  W  Criu — M. 

ESTOILLE,  Pater  ot  l',  knovvn  by  his 
historical  writings^  was  of  the  profession  of  the 
law,  ^4  became  grand  audiencer  of  the  chan- 
cellery of  Parisr  He  died  in  161 1.  From  his 
MSSw  were  published  "  A  Journal  of  Henry  III." 
several  times  printed,  and  last  by  the  abbe 
Lengjet  du  Fresnoi,.  in  1744,  five  vols.  8vo. ; 
which  edition  is  enriched  with  several  rare 
pieces  concerning  the  League :  also  "  A  Jour- 
nal of  the  Roign  pf  Hefwry  IV/'  published  by 
the  same  editor,  with  additional  pieces,  in  1741, 
four  vols.  8vo.  Editions  of  both  these  journal* 
had  been  published  by  M.  Godefroi  at  Cologne, 
in  1719*  ^73^  in  six  vols.  8vo.  Which,  as  con- 
taining several  things  omitted  in  Du  Fresnoi's 
edition,  ^n  sought  by  the  oKious-  The  Jourr 
?)als  of  L'Estpille  are  written  with  great  siimplt*- 
city  and  an  air  pf  triiith,  and  ipentain  an  enter- 
tiining  mixture  9i  public  and  domestic  occur- 


rences, articles  of  news,  and  miscellaneotis  mvit* 
ter,  faithfully  set  down  as  they  happened,  and 
affording  a  lively  picture  of  the  ^imcs.  The 
writer  appears  to  have  been  an  honest  man« 
and  a  good  citizen,  somewhat  inclined  to  satire 
and  sarcasm.     Msreri.   .  Notiv>  Diet.  Hist, — A* 

ESTOILLE,  Claudr  ds  l',  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  a  poett  and  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  into  which  he  was  received  in  1632- 
He  was  one  of  the  dramatic  writers  favoured 
and  employed  by  cardinal  Richelieu ;  but  he 
had  not  the  happiness  to  please  the  public 
in  that  capacity.  His  odes  »nd  stanzas  were 
more  esteemed ;  and  he  is  allowed  to  have  had 
a  talent  for  versification,  as  also  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  rules  of  the  stage.  His  private 
character  was  honourable  and  independent. 
Though  little  provided  with  the  goods  of  for- 
tune, he  rather  chose  to  quit  the  capital,  with 
a  wife  whom  he  had  married  for  love,  than  to 
submit  to  the  meannesses  which  men  of  letters 
•are  too  much  inclined  to  practise  in  courting 
the  opulent.  He  was  a  rigid  censor  both  of  his 
own  performances  and  of  those  of  others ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  his  undisguised  severity  of  judg«- 
ment  caused  the  death  of  a  young  writer  from 
the  provinces,  who  put  a  comedy  into  hi^ 
hands.  Felisson  says  of  him,  that  he  had  mori^ 
genius  than  acquir€;d  knowledge  i  yet  the  latter 
^{ualification  is  perhaps  xporie  necessary  than  the 
former  for  a  critic*  He  died  in  1 65a,  above  fifty 
years  of  age.     Mgreri,     Nauv.  Diet,  iifij/.-— A. 

ESTRADES,  Godfrey  count  of,  marshal 
of  France,  was  brought  up  to  arms,  and.served 
under  prince  Maurice  in  Holland,  with  whom 
he  acted  as  agent  of  the  French  court.  In  1661 
he  weAt  tQ  JSngland  as  embassador-extraordir 
nary,  and  maintained  there  with  great  spirit 
the  precedence  of  his  crown  before  that  pf 
Spain.  In  i66z  he  went  to  Holland  in  thf 
same  character,  ai)d  concluded  the  peace  o£ 
Breda.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  important 
negociation  for  a  general  pe.aoe  at  Nimeguen  ig 
i675)and acquitted  himself  withmuchrepatatbxi(. 
He  was  made  governor  of  Dunkirk,  Mardykc, 
and  the  province  of  Limburg,  and  viceroy  oif 
America.  In  1685  he  was  nominated  governor 
to  the  duke  of  Cbartres ;  but  soon  after  died, 
in  1686,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  He  left 
very  copious  MSS.  of  his  dilFcrent  negaciatioiis, 
amounting  to  twenty-two  volumes  follp,  froio 
which  an  abridged  and  mutilated  collection,  enr 
titled  **  Letters,  Memoirs,  and  Negociations  of 
the  Count  d'Estrades/'  was  published  in  17059. 
An  improved  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished at  the  Hague,  in  nine  volumes  l:imo. 
I743*    Moreri. — A. 
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ESTREES,  Francis- AnnibaL  d*,  duke,  peer, 
^nd  marshal  of  France,  son  of  Anthony  d'Es- 
trees,  grand-master  of  the  artillery,  was  born 
in  1573.  He  was  educated  for  the  church, 
and  the  bishopric  of  Noyon  was  conferred  upon 
•him  by  Henry  IV, ;  but  he  resigned  it  upon  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  in  1594,  and  as- 
sumed the  profession  of  arms,  in  which  he  ren- 
dered himself  distinguished  under  the  title  gf 
the  marquis  de  Coeuvres.  He  was  embassador- 
cxtraordinary  to  Switzerland  and  the  princes  of 
Italy  in  1614;  lieutenant-general  in  the  allied 
army  for  the  relief  of  the  Valteline,  and  mar- 
shal of  France,  in  1626.  He  succoured  the 
duke  of  Mantua  besieged  in  his  capital  in  1630, 
sind  took  Treves  in  1632.  In  1636  be  was  sent 
embassador-extraordinary  to  Rome,  where  he 
vigorously  supported  the  honour  and  interests 
of  his  crown,  but  with  less  prudence  than  spi- 
rit ;  his  haughty  and  violent  disposition  involv- 
ing him  in  quarrels  with  Urban  VIII.  and  his 
nephews.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  recah 
him ;  which  he  considered  as  such  an  affront, 
that  he  refused  to  go  to  court  and  give  an  ac- ' 
count  of  his  conduct.  He  still,  however,  main- 
tained a  high  character,  and  was  much  re- 
spected. He  died  at  Paris  in  1670,  at  the  great 
age  of  ninety-eight.  At  the  request  of  cardinal 
Richelieuj  he  drew  up  from  his  papers  *^  Me- 
moirs of  the  Regency  of  MarxdeMedicisj"  of 
which  there  is  an  edition,  Paris^  1666,  i2mo. 
with  a  preliminary  discourse  by  father  le  Moine. 
From  his  papers  were  likewise  taken  *^  A  Rela- 
tion of  the  Siege  of  Mantua  in  1620;"  and 
**  An  Account  of  the  Conclave  in  which  Pope 
Gregory  XV,  was  chosen,  in  162 1."  These 
pieces  are  written  with  an  air  of  veracity,  but 
in  the  incorrect  style  of  a  man  more  conversant 
with  afms  than  with  letters.  This  duke  was 
brother  to  the  fair  Gabrielle,  mistress  to  Henry 
rV.     Mortri.     Nouv*  Diet* — A. 

ESTREES;  Cjesar  d%  cardinal,  an  eminent 
and  able  neTOciator,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1628.  His  family  interest  caused  him 
early  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  church,  and 
he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Laon  in  1653. 
He  was  appointed  mediator  between  the  pope^s 
nuncio  and  the  four  refractory  bishops,  re- 
specting the  famous  regal,  and  by  his  address 
succeeded  in  restoring  a  temporary  calm  to  the 
church*  He  was  created  cardinal  by  Cle- 
ment X.  in  167 1 ;  and  at  the  death  of  thal^pon- 
tiff  entered  the  conclave,  and  managed  so  as  to 
put  off  the  election  five  weeks,  till  the  arrival 
of  the  other  French  cardinals.  In  1677  he  was 
sent  into  Bavaria  to  negoi^iate  the  marriage  of 
the  dauphin^  and  other  important  conccrost 


He  afterwfirds  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
charged  with  the  delicate  business  of  the  regal, 
the  difficulties  ©f  which  were  augmented  by  the 
interference  of  the  assembly  of  French  clergy  in 
1682.  He  supported  the  rights  of  the  crown  and 
of  the  Gallican  church  withgreat  firmness,  and 
intimidated  pope  Innocent  3Q.  from  publishing 
any  act  infringing  upon  either.  After  the  death  (w 
his  brother  the  duke,  in  1687,  he  remained  at 
Rome,  the  sole  resident  on  the  part  of  France, 
and  exerted  much  influence  at  the  elections  of 
the  succeeding  popes.  When  Philip  V.  assumed 
the  crown  of  Spain,  the  cardinal  d'Estrees  fol- 
lowed him,  in  order  to  act  in  concert  with  his 
ministers  in  the  management  of  bis  afiairs.  On 
his  return  to  France  be  was  rewarded  with  tlie 
rich  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prcs,  where  he 
died  in  17 14,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  leav- 
ing  a  high  character  for  political  ability,  and  re- 
gretted for  his  amiable  qualities  in  private  life. 
Aforeri,     Nouv,  Diet,  Hist.^-^K, 

ETHELBERT,  king  of  Kent,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  princes  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy, 
'  succeeded  his  father  Hcrmenric  about  560,  be- 
ing associated  with  him  in  the  throne  some 
time  before  his  death.  He  endeavoured  to  re- 
vive the  reputation  of  his  family,  which  had 
sunk  in  the  scale  of  kindred  monarchs,  and 
made  war  upon  Ceaulin  king  of  Wcssex,  by 
whom,  however,  he  was  twice  defeated.  But 
the  superiority  of  that  king  having  excited  a 
confederacy  against  him,  Edielbert  was  placed 
at  its  head,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  him.  He  afterwards  acquired  the  same 
ascendancy  over  the  other  states,  and  even  re- 
duced them  all,  except  Northumberbndj  to  the 
condition  of  his  tributaries  or  dependents.  But 
what  has  rendered  his  reign  particularly  me-^ 
morable  is,  that  it  was  the  era  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  England.  He  had 
married  Bertha,  daughter  of  Caribert  king  of 
Paris,  who,  being  a  Christian,  had  sripulated 
for  tlie  free  exercise  of  her  religion,  and  had 
carried  over  with  her  a  French  bishop.  Her 
devout  and  irreproachable  conduct  had  conci- 
liated the  esteem  of  her  husband  and  the  courts 
and  inspired  a  favourable  idea  of  her  religion. 
Pope  Gregory,  sumamed  the  Great,  taking 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,  sent  a  mission^ 
consisting  of  the  monk  Augustine,  with  forty 
associates,  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  island* 
He  landed  in  Kent  in  597,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived by  Ethelbert,  who  assigned  him  a  habi- 
tation in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  admitted  him 
to  a  conference.  Ethelbert,  like  a  man  of  sense, 
took  some  time  to  consider  of  the  new  doctrine 
presented  to  him  \  and  in  the  mean  while  per* 
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mittcd  Augustine  to  preach  to  his  subjects.  It 
k  not  surprising  that  the  lax  and  rude  supersti- 
tion of  barbarians  was  unable  to  support  itself 
against  the  attacks  of  a  disciplined  body,  incul- 
cating a  regular  system,  and  commanding  re- 
spect by  cultivated  manners  and  austerity  of 
life.  Numbers  were  converted,  and  the  king 
himself  at  length  submitted  to  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism. Community  of  religion  produced  a  closer 
connection  with  the  nations  on  the  Continent ; 
and  Christianity  proved  a  means,  as  the  Roman 
conquest  had  formerly  done,  of  promoting 
knowledge  and  civilisation  in  this  secluded  part 
of  Europe.  Ethelbert,  with  the  consent  of  his 
states,  enacted  a  body  of  laws,  which  was  the 
first  written  code  promulgated  by  the  northern 
conquerors.      After  a  glorious  reign  of  fifty 

J  ears,  he  died  in  6i6,  and  left  his  crown  to 
is  son  Eadbald.     Humis  Hist*  of  EngL — A. 

ETHELBERT,  king  of  England,  son  of 
Ethelwolf,  succeeded  to  the  government  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  in  857 ;  and)  on 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Ethelbald  in  860, 
became  sole  king.  He  displayed  some  vigour 
'  in  defending  his  country  from  the  inroads* of 
the  Danes,  who,  however,  continued  to  ravage 
one  part  as  they  were  repulsed  from  another. 
He  died  in  866.     Humis  Hist,  of  EngL— A. 

ETHELRED  I.  king  of  England,  son  of 
Ethelwolf,  succeeded  his  brother  Ethelbert  in 
866.-  The  whole  of  his  reign  was  disquieted 
by  inroads  of  the  Danes,  which  became  so  for- 
midable as  to  threaten  the  entire  conquest  of 
the  kingdom.  Ethelred,  assisted  by  his  younger 
brother  Alfred,  pursued  them  from  place  to 
place,  and  drove  them  from  the  centre  of  Mer- 
cia,  into  which  they  had  penetrated.  The  Mer- 
cians, however,  jealous  of  his  superiority,  re- 
fused to  act  with  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
oppose  the  Danes  with  his  West  Saxons  alone, 
Mrho  were  his  hereditary  subjects.  Various  ac- 
tions were  fought,  with^  various  success.  la 
one  of  these,  Ethelred,  who  was  hearing  mass, 
refused  to  march  to  the  succour  of  his  brother 
Alfred,  who  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
till  the  service  was  finished ;  and  to  this  act  of 
piety,  say  the  monkish  historians,  he  was  in- 
debted for  the  subsequent  victory.  The  in- 
vaders, however,  reinforced  with  new  bodies 
of  their  countrymen,  continued  to  gain  ground ; 
aind  Ethelred  died,  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
received  in  an  action  with  th«m,  in  Syr,  leav- 
ing his  crown  and  liit  cares  to  the  great  Alfredi 
Hume^s  Hist,  of  EngL-^h. 

ETHELRED  II.  king  of  England,  son  .c^ 
£dgar,  succeeded  to  the  /:rown  on  the  murdev 
cf  hi&  brother^  Edward  the  Martyr,  ia  978* 


He  was  at  this  time  a  minor;  and>  wheA  he 
grew  to  manhood,  he  discovered  so  little  vigour 
and  capacity,  that  he  had  been  characterised  by 
the  epithet  of  the  Unready.  His  reign  was  one 
of  the  most  calamitous  in  the  English  annals. 
The  Danes,  who  had  for  some  time  forbonie 
their  inroads,  now  renewed  them  with  increased 
fury.  After  having  experienced  the  weakness 
of  the  king,  and  Vant  of  spirit  in  the  nation, 
by  the  success  of  a  considerable  incursion,  from 
which  they  were  bought  off  by  a  sum  of  money, 
they  repeated  their  attacks ;  and,  in  993,  under 
the  command  of  Olave  king  of  Norway,  and 
Sweyn  king  of  Denmark,  made  a  formal  inva- 
sion of  the  country.  Their  progress  was  such, 
that  they  even  laid  siege  to  London ;  but  the 
valour  of  the  citizens  proved  sufHcient  for  its 
defence*  It  was  again  thought  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  purchase  their  departure,  and  this  dis- 
graceful policy  produced,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  but  a  short  respite  %  for,  in  997  and 
998,  fresh  bodies  of  pirates  came  over,  who 
laid  waste  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  were  to  be  pacified  by- a  still  hrger 
payment.  In  order  to  strengthen  himself  by  a 
foreign  connection,  Ethelred,  being  a  widower, 
married,  in  looi,  Emma,  sister  to  Richard  11. 
duke  of  Normandy.  In  the  next  year  a  shocking 
massacre  took  place  on  the  same  day  throughout 
England  of  all  the  Danes  settled  in  the  king- 
dom. The  English  had  lone  been  provoked  by 
their  insolence  and  debauchery,  and  by  their 
treachery  in  j(Mning  their  countrymen  upon 
everv  invasion,  and  their  vengeance  was  pro- 
portionally cruel  and  bloody.  1  hcj  spared  nei- 
ther sex  nor  age.  Even  a  sister  or  the  king  ef 
Denmark,  who  was  married  to  an  earl,  and 
was  become  a  Christian,  was  pot  to  death  in 
cold  blood  by  the  orders  of  Ethelred,  after  see- 
ing her  husband  and  children  butchered  before 
her  face.  Such  a  revenge  added  nothing  to  the 
strength  of  the  nation-,  but  rendered  its  enemies 
more  implacable.  In  1003  Sweyn  with  his 
Danes  appeared  oiF  the  western  coast,  and  car- 
ried fire  and  sword  through  the  country.  They 
were  opposed  with  more  vigour  than  usual  ^ 
but  after  several  campaigns  they  were  again 
bribed  to  depart.  Internal  treachery  and  dissen- 
sions rendered  unavailing  the  rational  schemes 
that  were  adopted  for  the  future  defence  of  the 
country ;  so  that  Sweyn,  upon  a  new  invasion,. 
obliged  the  nobles  to  swear  allegiance  to  him  as 
king  of  England,  while  Ethelred,  in  10 13)  fled 
into  Normandy  widi  his  family*  On  the  death 
of  Sweyn,  in  1014,  he  was  reoa&ed  by  his. 
subjects,  and  resumed  the  government  ^  but 
hi»  chapactev  was^  not  improved  by  misfortttao. 
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Canute,  the  son  of  Sweyn,  came  over,  and 
though  resisted  by  the  valour  and  activity  of 
prince  Edmund  Ironside,  he  made  continual 
progress.  Ethelred,  mean  time,  ventured  not 
to  quit  London,  where  he  finished  his  inglorious 
reign  of  thirty-five  years,  in  1016.  Humis 
flisL  of  EngL — A. 

ETHELWO^-F,  king  of  England,  succeeded 
his  father  Egbert  in  838.  Soon  after  his  ac- 
cession he  gave  to  his  eldest  son,  Athelstan, 
the  sovereignty  Over  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex, 
It  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  be  molested 
with  those  piratical  incursions  of  the  Danes 
•which  had  disquieted  the  preceding  reign. 
They  came  over  almost  annually;  and,  in  851, 
made  an  invasbn  ip  such  numbers,  that  they 
threatened  to  subdue  the  country.  Though 
opposed  with  vigour  by  Athelstan  and  other 
commanders,  they  took  up  their  winter- quar- 
ters in  England,  and  in  the  next  year  burnt 
'  Canterbury  and  London.  In  the  midst  of  these 
.dangers,  Ethelwolf  was  induced  by  a  spirit  of 
.devotion  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where 
be  staid  a  year,  accompanied  by  his  young  son 
Alfred  (afterwards  king).  On  his  return,  he 
ifound  Athelstan  dead,  and  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment seized  by  his  next  son,  Ethelb^d,  who 
had,  in  concert  with  the  nobles,  entertained  the 
design  of  dispossessing  his  father  of  a  throne 
which  hf.  was  too  weak  to  fill.  A  civil  war 
could  only  be  avpided  by  the  king's  cession  of 
the  western  diyision  of  the  kingdom  to  his  son. 
:He  soon  after  si^mmoaed  the  estates  of  tlie 
whole  kingdom,  and  solemnly  conferred  upon 
the  clergy  the  tithes  of  all  the  produce  of  the 
lands,  which,  though  England  had  almost  two 
centuries  been  distributed  into  parishes,  they 
had  not  hitherto  obtained.  This  act  of  piety 
was  then  thought  the  most  cflFectual  measure 
for  resisting  the  Danes.  Ethelwolf  survived 
this  grant  about  two  years,  and  died  in  857, 
Him^s  Hist,  of  EngL — A. 

ETHEREGE,  Gporge,  one  of  the  "  wits 
of  Charles's  days,*'  chiefly  known  as  a  writer 
4>f  cpmedy,  wa«  descended  from  a  family  in  Ox- 
ford^re,  and  was  born  probably  near  London^ 
about  1 63$.  Of  his  education  little  is  known* 
He  i;i  supposed  to  have  been  for  a  time  at  Cam- 
bridge, then  to  have  travelled  abroad,  and  af* 
terwards  to  have  entered  at  one  of  ,the  inns  of 
court.  But  his  mani>ers  and  pursuits  were 
really  formed  by  the  gay  and  polite  company  of 
the  metropolis,  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
turned  his  attentbn  to  the  stage ;  and  in  166^ 
presented  to  the  town  bis  first  comedy,  entitled 
"  The  Comical  Revenge,  or  Lpve  m  a  Tub." 
Though  this  piepe  was  written  with  the  incon* 


gruous  mixture  of  serious  heroic  verse  and  farci- 
cal prose,  yet  it  suited  the  taste  of  the  time,  and 
was   well   received-     The  author  was  imme* 
diately  enrolled  among  the  courtly  wits  of  the 
age,  such  as  Villiers,  Rochestor,  Scroop,  Sed- 
ley,  &c. ;  and  his  improvement  was  shewn  in 
his  next  play,  **  She  would  if  she  could,"  acted 
in  1668.     Of  this  piece,  Steele  thus  speaks,  in 
The  Spectator,  No.  51.     «  This  expedient  (li- 
centious description)  to  sypply  the  deficiency 
of  wit,  has  been  used  more  or  less  by  most  of. 
the  authors  who  have  succeeded  on  the  stage» 
though  I  know  but  one  who  has  professedly 
writ  a  play  upon  the  basis  of  the  desire  of  mul-^ 
tiplying  our  species,  and  that  is  the  polite  sir 
George  Etherege ;  if  I  understand  what  the  lady 
would  be  at,  in  the  play  -called  She  would  If 
she  could.     Other  poets  have  here  and  there 
given  an  intimation  that  there  is  this  design  un- 
der all  the  disguises  and  affectations  which  a  lady 
may  put  on  \  but  no  author,  except  this,  has 
made  sure  work  of.it,  and  put  the  imaginations 
of  the  audience  upon  this  one  purpose  from  the 
beginning  to.  the  end  of  the  comedy."     A  dis- 
sipated course  of  life  seems  to  have  been  the 
cause  which  rendered  the  author  so  dilatory  in 
pursuing  \m  success;  for  it  was  not  till  1676 
that  he  produced  his  third  and  last  comedy, 
«  The  Man  of  Mode,  or  Sir.Fopling  Flutter," 
At  this  time,  it  appears  from  the  dedicatbn, 
that  he  had  the  honour  of  helongimg  to  the  se«- 
cpnd  duchess  of  York,  Mary  of  Modena.   This 
performioure  was  still  more  applauded  than  the 
preceding,  and  was  thought  by  the  wits  to  be 
the  true  model  of  polite  comedv.    Sir  Fopling 
was  the  complete  example   01  the  ridiculous 
beau  or  coxcomb ;  while  Dorimant,  supposed 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  earl  of  Rochester, 
was  the  finished  fine  gentleman  azui  man  of 
phsaiure.    Tct  the  Spectator,  No-  g$y  has  suf^p 
ficiently  ^hewn,  that  this  accomplished  rake  is 
not  only  void  of  all  honour  and  sensibility,  but 
has  a  large  portion  of  that  radical  vulgarity 
which  is  inseparable  from  a  thorough  debauchee. 
Etherege's  plays  are  lively  conversation-pieces, 
with  little  either  of  true  comic  humour  or  of  plot  ( 
and  now  that  their  licentiousness  of  language  is 
become  too  ofi^ensive  to  be  borne,  there  is  no- 
thing else  to  keep  them  aUve.    With  respect  tp 
his   personal   history,  it  appears,  that,  having 
injured  his  fortune  and  constitution  b^  Ins  mode 
of  living,    be  projected  the  reparation  of  the 
the  former  by  marrying  a  rich  old  widows   She, 
however,  made  it  a  condition  that  she  should 
acquire  the  rank  of  a  lady,  and  accordingly  he 
procured  the  honour  of  knightliood.     After  the 
accession  of  James  IJ.  he  obtained  the  appoinu 
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mcnt  of  envoy  to  Ratlsbon,  where  he  resided 
flome  time,  and  whence  he  wrote  two  letters  to 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  printed  in  the  Btog. 
Britan.  which  are  a  favourable  specimen  of  his 
talent  for  easy  pleasantry.  After  the  Revolu- 
lution,  he  is  said  by  some  to  have  joined  his 
former  master  in  France,  and  to  nave  died 
there ;  but  there  is  also  a  tradition  that  he  was 
killed  at  Ratisbon  by  a  fall  down  stairs,  as  he 
was  taking  leave  or  some  guests  whom  he  had 
been  entertaining.  He  is  not  known  to  have 
had  any  legitimate  issue  ;*  but  he  left  a  natural 
daughter  by  Mrs.  Barry  the  actress.  Etheregc 
was  a  man  of  a  courteous  and  companionable 
disposition,  sprightly  and  generous.  He  had  an 
elegant  person,  till  spoiled  by  intemperance. 
Besides  his  plays,  he  wrote  several  pieces  of 
Bght  and  easy  poetry,  such  as  songs,  lam- 
poons, panegyrics,  &c.  which  are  not  without 
their  appropriate  merit.     Biog.  Britan. — A. 

ETIENNE,  the  name  of  a  family  of  celc- 
Brated  printers,  whose  services  to  learning 
have  been  such,  that  they  have  been  naturalis- 
ed in  various  languages;  and  are  as  much 
known  by  the  Latin  Stephanus^  and  the  English 
Stephens,  as  by  their  proper  French  na*me ;  by 
which,  however,  it  is  thought  best  here  to  in- 
dicate them. 

Henry  Etienne,  the  elJer,  founder  of  the 
family,  was  a  printer  at  Paris,  and  died  at 
tyons  in  1520.  He  is  known  as  the  editor  of 
some  books,  and  particularly  of  a  Psalter,  of 
which  the  verses  were,  by  Lc  Feyre  d'Estaples, 
distinguished  by  figures,  being  the  first  book  of 
Scripture  in  wnich  this  practice  was  observed. 
He  left  three  sons,  all  eminent  printers. 

Robert  Etienne,  second  son  of  Henry, 
worked  first  under  Simon  de  Colines,  who  had 
married  his  mother,  and  then  set  up  for  him- 
self in  Paris.  His  education  had  fully  qualified 
him  for  sustaining  the  character  so  rare  in  our 
days,  that  of  a  learned  printer.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  languages,  and 
with  literature  in  general,  and  was  skilled  in 
the  principles  ,of  sound  criticism.  No  one  did 
more  to  perfect  the  art  of  typography,  as  well 
with  respect  to  beauty  as  to  correctness,  and 
his  editions  have  preserved  their  value  tq  the 
present  time.  His  house  resembled  a  learned 
seminary,  in  which  Latin  was  the  only  language 
spoken  even  by  the  workmen,  and  was  under- 
stood by  the  females  and  domestics.  He  early 
ac(^ired  reputation  by  his  editions  of  Bibles  in 
different  languages.  He  was  the  first  who 
introduced  die  division  of  the  whole  into 
verses ;  of  which  he  formed  that  of  the  New 
Testament^  in  a  journey  on  horseback  irom 


Paris  to  Lyons  j— a  proof  of  his  incessant  dili- 
gence, but  at  the  same  time  a  cause  of  the 
defective  manner  in  which  it  is  performed.  In 
1532  he  merited  the  gratitude  of  scholars  by 
publishing  his  excellent  "  Thesaurus  Linguae 
Latinae,"  two  vols,  folio,  an  immenfe  trea- 
sure of  knowledge  relative  to  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. This  work  received  many  additions 
and  improvements  in  successive  editions,  some 

fiven  by  himself,  others  since  his  time:  the 
est  are  reckoned  those  of  London,  1734  ;  and 
of  Basil,    1740,   both  of  four  volumes   folioi 
The  literary  reputation  of  Robert  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  sovereign,  Francis  L  who  reim- 
bursed him  some  of  his  expences  in  procuring 
of  manuscripts  and  founding  of  new  types ; 
and,  in  1539,  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
his  printer  for  Greek  and   Latin  books.     In  ' 
common  with  most  scriptural  critics  about  the 
era  of  the  Reformation,  he  fell  under  the   su-  • 
spicioa  of  heresy,  and  underwent  a  long  perse-  / 
cution  from  that  standing  army  of  orthodoxy, 
the  Sorbohne.      Their  enmity  was  especially ' 
excited  by  his  Bible  printed  with  a  version  by 
Leo  Judae,  and  notes  attributed  to  professor 
Vatable,    but    partly    borrowed  from  Calvin. 
After  a  solemn  examination,  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  unanimously  decreed,  in  IJ48,  that 
this  publication  ought  to  be  suppressed,   and  - 
placed  in  the  list  of  prohibited  books.     Etienne 
maintained  himself  tot  a  time  against  their  rage. 
By  mtztis  of  his  protectors,  but  at  length,  in 
1 55' J  he  thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw  to  • 
Geneva,  where  he  soon  openly  embraced  the    ' 
reformed  religion.     He  published  his  Apology^ 
in  which  he  did  not  spare  the  Sorbonne  or  the 
Roman-catholic  church.  He  continued  to  follow  ' 
his  profession  of  a  printer,  and  published  several 
books,  especially  of  a  controversial  kind,  in  favour 
of  Protestantism.     He  was  admitted  a  burgher  ' 
of  Geneva,  and  lived  upon  terms  of  intimacy 
with  Calvin  and  Beza.     He  has  been  charged 
by  his  enemies  with  carrying  away  with  him  • 
the  matrices  of  the  Greek  types  belonging  to 
the  royal  press  at  Paris ;  but  this  stain  upon 
his  memory  has  been  expunged  by  his  biogra* 
pher,  M attaire,  who  has  taken  pains  to  disprove 
the  accusadott.     Robert  died  at   Geneva  in  • 
1559,  ^^  ^^^  ^iP  ^^  fifty-six.     He  manifested 
his  displeasure  against  nis  native  country  by 
bequeathing  his  property  exclusively  to  such  of 
his  children  as  should  remain  at  Geneva.    This  ^ 
eminent  person  has  obtained  deserved  commen- 
dations horn  many  of  the  learned;*  and  the 
illustrious  De  Thou  has  not  •scrupled  to  say, ' 
that  France   owes   more   to  hini  for  having 
brought  to  perfection-  the  art  of  printing,  than  • 
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.to  her  greatest  captains  for  extending  Ker  fron- 
tiers. Certainly,  his  indefatigable  industry,  his 
ardout  for  improremcnt,  and  his  zeal  for  pro- 
moting truth  and  knowledge,  have  scarcely  been 
exceeded.  The  catalogue  of  his  editions  is 
very  numerous,  and  comprises  many  works  of 
value.  Some  are  remarkable  for  their  correct- 
ness, and  his  Greek  Testament,  of  154QJ  In 
i6mo.  is  said  to  be  immaculate.  Moreru  Nouv, 
Diet.  Hist,     Senebier  Hist,  Lit.  de  Geneve^ 

Charles  Etienne,  younger  brother  of  Ro- 
bert, was  born  at  Paris,  and  received  a  very 
liberal  education.  His  literary  reputation  caused 
J  him  to  be  chosen  by  Lazarus  de  Bayf  to  super- 

intend the  education  of  his  ^on  Antony ;  and 
he  accompanied  Lazarus  in  an  embassy  to  Ger- 
many. To  the  profession  of  a  printer,  in 
which  he  succeeded  his  father,  he  joined  that 
of  a  physician,  and  became  a  doctor  in  the 
faculty  of  Paris.  He  published. a  number  of 
books,  as  well  on  literary  topics,  as  in  the  seve- 
ral branches  of  medicine.  Among  the  former 
is  a  collection  of  pieces  on  grammar,  drawn  up 
for  the  instruction  of  his  nephew  Henry;  a 
thesaurus  of  the  words  of  Cicero  %  a  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  Latin  and  French,  dictionary ;  and 
a  historical,  geographical,  and  poetical  dic- 
tionary, of  wTiich  an  improved  edition  was 
publisned  at  Oxford  and  London.  In  anatomy 
he  published  "  De  Dissectione  partium  Corporis 
humani.  Lib.  IIL"  15451  folio,  of  which  the 
figures  belong  to  Stephen  <]e  la  Riviere,  a  sur- 
geon of  Paris,  who  assisted  him  in  the  dissec- 
tions ;  the  language  is  his  own :  this  was  a 
valuable  performance  at  the  time.  In  botany, 
horticulture,  and  materia  medica,  he  published 
several  pieces  which  were  all  collected  in  his 
•*  Prxdium  rusticumf  1554,  a  work  containing 
•  instructions  for  the  culture  and  use  of  herbs, 
fruits,  shrubs,  &c.  with  their  nomenclature  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French :  also  "  De  Allmen- 
tis,"  a  work  on  diet.  Charles  died  at  Paris  in 
T564,  aged  about  sixty.  Guy  Patin  asserts, 
that  he  ended  his  days  in  the  Chatelet  over- 
whelmed "^th  debt.  He  left  a  daughter,  Nicole^ 
married  to  John  Liebaut,  a  physician,  who  was 
a  learned  lady,  and  wrote  poems,  and  a  prose 
apology  for  the  sex.  Moreri,  Haller  BibL 
Anat,  t3*  Botan. 

Henhy  Et'iehKE  II.  son  of  Robert,  born  at 
Paris  in  1528,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  time.  He  was  educated  under  the  ablest 
masters  in  Paris,  and  from  his  childhood  ac- 
quired a  particular  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
'  language.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  assisted 
his  father  in  collating  the  MSS.  of  Dionysius 
Halicarn.    Soon  after,  he  made  a  tour  in  Italy, 


where  he  employed  himself  in  searching  librae 
ries,  and  conversing  with  the  men  of  letters. 
He  likewise  travelled  into  England  and  the 
Low-countries,  and  returned  to  Paris  at  the 
time  when  his  father  was  quitting  it.     He  him- 
self continued  there,  though  a  professed  Cal- 
vinist,  and  followed  the  family  employment  of 
printing  and  editing.    In  1554  he  gave  a  great 
treat  to  tlie  learned  world  by  his  "Odes  of 
Anacreon,"  which  Mrcre  for  the  first  time  pub- 
lished by  him,  from  MSS.  which  he  had  ca- 
sually found  in  Italy,  and  of  which  there  is  no 
clear  account.    The   authenticity  of  some  of 
the  odes  was  suspected,  but  they  seem  now  to 
be  generally  received  into  the  body  of  ancient 
Grecian  literature.    He  accompanied  his  edi- 
tion with  some  fragments  of  Sappho  and  other 
lyric  poets,  and  with  an  elegant  Latin  metrical 
version,  partly  executed  by  himself,  and  partly 
by  Elias  Andreas.     He  published  successively 
various  other  Greek '  authors,  the   MSS.    of 
^^hich  he  had  collected  in  his  travels,  and  all  of 
which  he  corrected  and  enriched  with  annota- 
tions.    In  1572  he  published  the  work  which 
has  most  contributed  to  his  reputation  among 
scholars,  his    "  Thesaurus   Lingua  Grxcae," 
four  vols,   folio,  a  worthy  companion  to  his 
father's  Latin  Thesaurus.    The  abridgment  of 
this  work,  published  by  his  domestic  Scapula^ 
greatly  injured  its  sale,  and  defrauded  the  au- 
3ior  of  his  due  recompence.    Henry  Etienne 
was  protected  by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who 
had  a  taste  for  letters,  and  who  engaged  him 
in  the  composition  of  a  French  work,  "  Sur  la 
Precellence  de  la  Langue  Frangoise."  His  attacks 
on  the  monks,  however,  in  his  "  Preparation  a 
TApologie  pour  Herodote,"  brought  a  prosecu- 
tion upon  him,  from  which  he  thought  it  safest 
,to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergnc. 
He  was  burnt  in  effigy  during  his  concealment, 
and  pleasantly  said,  "  that  he  had  never  felt  so 
cold  as  on  the  day  on  which  he  was  burning.*' 
The  Apology  for  Herodotus,  published  after- 
wards, was  a  keen  and  virulent  satire  against 
the  catholic  priesthood  and  religion :  it  was  a 
pretended  justification  of  the  fables  related  by 
that  historian,  by  comparing   them   with   the 
legendary  miracles  of  the  saints.     He  resided 
much  at  Geneva  after  this  period,  whence  he 
made  frequent  literary  journeys  into  Germany 
and  France.      He  passed  an  unquiet  life,  often 

Eersecuted  on  account  of  his  writings,  and 
rought  into  difficulties  from  the  derangement 
of  his  affairs  *,  and  at  length  died  in  an  alms- 
house at  Lyons,  in  1598,  when  he  was  reduced 
almost  to  a  stale  of  mental  imbecility.  Henry 
Etienne  was  undoubtedly  a  very  able  scholar. 
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and  a  great  benefactor  to  letters.  Joseph  Sca- 
ligcr  praises  him  highly  in  these  respects,  and 
his  praise  was  not  lichtiy  bestowed.  The  works 
which  he  wrote  and  edited  form  a  numerous 
catalogue.  Besides  those  above  mentioned  may 
be  distinguished  his  "  Casti^tiones  in  Ciceronis 
locos  quam-plurimos  ;"  **  De  origine  mendo- 
rum ;"  "  Juris  civilis  fontes  &  rivi ;"  "  Dialo- 
gus  de  bene  instituendis  lingux  Gtkcx  studiis*/' 
•*  De  criticis  vcteribus  Grxcis  &  Latinis." 
Of  his  editions  of  Greek  authors  the  principal 
are  those  of  Maximus  Tyrius,  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus ;  Poeta  Grseci  Principes ;  Medics  artis 
Principes  post  Hippocrat.  &  Galen ;  Nov.  Tes- 
tament, (with  an  excellent  preface),  1576.  He 
also  wrote  many  works  in  French,  both  in  verse 
and  prose,  and  some  of  them  on  singular  topics. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  man  ©f  many  singularities  in 
manners  and  opinions,  and  is  said  to  have  had 
the  appellation  of  the  Pantagruel  of  Geneva. 
He  left  several  children ;  of  whom  his  son 
Paul  succeeded  him  in  his  Genevan  printing 
house,  and  inherited  a  share  of  his  literary  re- 
putation. He  had  a  daughter  married  to  the 
kamed  Isaac  Casaubon.  moreri,  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist,     Senebier  Hist*  Lif,  de  Geneve. 

Several  other  members  of  the  Etienne  fa-' 
mily  were  eminent  as  printers.  Robert  II. 
Ac  son  of  Robert  before  mentioned,  continued 
at  Paris  in  the  profession  of  the  Roman-catho- 
lic religion,  and  had  the  direction  of  the  royal 
printing-office.  Many  fine  editions,  equal  to 
those  of  his  father,  came  from  his  office.  His 
son,  Robert  III.  was  also  an  eminent  printer,' 
and  a  man  of  letters.  Almeloveen  and  Mat- 
taire  have  written  lives  of  this  family,  under 
the  title  of  Fit^  Stepbanorum.—A. 
'^  ETMULIiR,  Michael,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, was  bom  at  Leipsic  in  1644.  After 
studyin?  at  the  university  of  his  native  place 
and  at  Wittenbcrg,he  travelled  through  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  Europe,  and  returning,  took 
his  doctor's  degree  at  Leipsic.  He  was  there 
created  professor  in  ordinary  of  botany,  -  and 
extraordinary  of  chemistrv  and  anatomy. 
After  attainmg  the  rank  ot  one  of  the  -most 
celebrated  physicians  of  his  time,  ,he  died  in 
the  flower  of  his  age  in  1683,  inr  consequence, 
it  is  said,  of  a  disease  caught  from  an  accident 
in  a  chemical  process.  Etmuller  was  one  of 
the  chemical  sect  of  physicians,  of  the  school 
of  Helmont  and  Sylvius,  who  imputed  most 
diseases  to  an  acid  cause,  and  were  great  pa- 
trons of  absorbent  ftmedies.  He  was  a  copious 
writer,  though  the  greater  part  of  his  works 
did  not  appear  till  after  his  death.    They  em- 
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brace  a  wide  field  in  medicine,  comprising 
chemistry  and  the  chemical  principles  of  physic, 
pharmacy,  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  medi- 
cal surgery.  Various  editions  were  published 
of  them,  out  the  most  genuine  is  that  of  his 
son,  MichaeUEmesty  xn  three  volumes  folio. 
Franco/.  1708*  For  a  considerable  time  Et- 
muller was  regarded  as  a  standard  of  practice  ; 
and  now,  that  his  theories  are  out  of  repute, 
his  narrations  of  cases  are  consulted  with  bene- 
fit. Besides  being  warped  by  theory,  he  wa» 
not  free  from  the  medical  superstition  of  the 
time,  and  was  credulous  with  respect  to  the 
powers  of  particular  medicines.  Moreri.  Hailer 
BibL  Med.  Anatom.  isf  Batan.^^A. 

EVAGRIUS,  patriarch  or  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  fourth  century.  He  was 
chosen  to  that  situation  in  the  year  370,  by  the 
votes  of  theCatholics,  after  the  death  of  Eudoxus, 
who  was  of  the  arian  party,  and  in  oppositioa 
to  Demophilus,  who  was  elected  by  the  Arians» 
and  approved  by  the  emperor  Valcns.  The 
election  of  Evagrius  was  so  highly  resented  hj 
Valens,  who  was  then  at  Nicomedia,  that  he 
sent  a  body  of  troops  to  Constantinople  to  drive . 
him  from  that  city  by  force  5  and  the  Arians, 
who  were  thus  countenanced  by  the  emperor^ 
commenced  from  that  event  a  cruel  persecution 
against  the  Catholics,  which  lasted  until  the 
accession  of  Gratian  to  the  throne.  Evagrius 
most  probably  died  in  exile  during  that  period. 
Moreri.  An.  Tin.  Hist.  vol.  XFI.  h.  iv.  c,  3. — ^M. 

EVAGRIUS,  bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  fourth 
century,  was  elected  successor  to  Paulinus,  in 
the  year  389,  by  the  party  who  had  adhered  to 
that  bishop.  In  the  year  381  Flavianus  had 
been  chosen  successor  to  Meletius  by  an  oppo- 
site party,  so  that  the  election  of  Evagrius  only' 
served  to  keep  up  that  schism  in  the  church  o( 
Antioch,  which  was  the  subject  of  much  la*, 
mentation  in  the  orthodox  world.  His  cause,- 
nevertheless,  was  warmly  espoused  by  Siricius 
bishop  of  Rome,  who  procured  his  election  to 
be  approiped  by  the  council  of  Capua,  in  the 
year  390.  Flavianus,  however,  paid  no  attention 
to  their  judgment.  Two  years  afterwards 
Evagrius  died }  when  the  party  which  had  eleoted 
him  agreed  to  terminate  the  schism,  and  in  a 
short  time  became  reconciled  to  tlie  communion 
of  Flavianus.  Evagrius  was  the  friend  and  in- 
timate companion  of  St.  Jerome,  who  says  that 
he  was  a  person  of  an  active  and  fervent  spirit, 
and  author  of  various  writings  of  which  that 
father  had  the  perusal.  None  of  them,  however, 
have  reached  our  times,  if  we  except  a  transla- 
tion imo  Latin  from  the  Greek  of  AthanasiuVs 
41.. 
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Life  of  iSt.  Anthony,  inserted  in  Roswcydi  Vit. 
Patr.  of  which  the  genuineness  is  not  undisputed. 
"Cavers  Hist.  Lit*  voL  L  sub  sac.  jirian.  moreri. 
DuPin.—U., 

EVAGRIUS,  surnamed  Ponticus,  and  by 
St.  Jerome  Hyperborita,' from  the  situation 
of  his  native  place,  which  was  not  far  from  the 
Euxine  sea,  flourished  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  fourth  century.    He  was  appointed  by  St. 
Basil  lector,  or  reader  of  the  church  at  Casarea, 
and  afterwards  ordained  a  deacon  of  Constanti- 
nople by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  By  that  bishop 
he  was  irt^tructed  in  biblical  learning,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  office  of  his  archdeacon.     He 
was  a  person  of  a  very  handsome  figure,  and 
particularly  attentive  to  the  neatness  and  ele- 
gance  of  his  dress  ;  whence  he  becam^  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  ladies.     It  was  his  misfortune, 
hpwever,  to  become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  a 
tnan  o(  considerable  consequence,  who  was  jea- 
lous of  his  intimacy  with  his  wife ;  and  on  that 
a<:count  he  found  it  necessary  iox  his  personal 
safety  suddenly  to  withdraw  from  Constantino- 
ple, in  the  year  385,  and  to  retire  to  some  di- 
stant place.     Arriving  at  Jerusalem,  he  deter- 
mined to  embrace  the  monastic  life ;  and  for 
that  purpose  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  passed 
fil^teen  years  in  a  monastery  amidst  the  deserts 
cf  Kitria,  and  was  a  disciple  of  both  the  Mac* 
carii  in  the  ascetic  discipline.     While  he  was 
in  this  situation  he  refused  the  episcopal  dignity, 
with  which  Theophilus  bishop    of  Alexandria 
was  very  desirous  that  he  should  be  invested* 
Afterwards  he  proved  a  zf  alous  defender  of  the 
opinions  of  Origen,  and,*  according,  to  Jerome, 
Epiphaniusy  Theophilus    of    Alexandria,    and 
^ther  onhodox  writers^  laid  the '  foundation  pf 
those  notions  which  within  a  few  years  were 
propagated  by  Pelagius  and  his  followers.     He 
appears  to  have  died  at  an  advanced  age,  but  in 
what  year  is  uncertain.    He  was  a  man,'  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Sozomen,  eminent  for 
learning,  judgment,  and   eloquence  ^   of '  irre- 
proachable manners,  abstemious,  humble,  and 
ardently  devout.     Palladius.  also,  who  was  his 
disciple  for  three  years,  iit  his  Monastic  History 
speaks  in  very  high  tefmsof  his  character,  and 
the  utility  of  his  writings.     And  Socrates  Scho- 
lasticus,  in  his  Ecclesiastical    History,  applies 
the  very  encomiastic  expression  of  admirable, 
both  to  the  author  and  his  productions.     His^ 
writings  were,  **  Rationcs,  sive  preces  centum  j'* 
*'  Sexcenta  prognostics^  i^robkmata  5'*    "  Epis- 
tola  ad  Melaniam  de  Impassibilitatc,  &c.  in  Ana- 
chpretarum  IJsum  5**  "  Elementarimn  Lib.  111. 
alt^r  ad  monac.  ad  virgines  Deo  sac.   alter ;" 
•'  Monachus,  sive  dc  vita  Activa  j"  **  Gnosticus, 


seu  de  Tis  qui  Cognitlonis  munere  donati  sunt-,'* 
**  Antliirreticus,  contra  Dsmonas  Tentatoresj^ 
&c."  Some  of  these  treatises  are  still  to  be 
found  entire,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patruniy  and  in 
Coteleriusi^ s  monument.  Eccles,  Grac. ;  but  of  the 
greater  part  a  few  fragments  only  remain,  dis- 
persed in  the  writings  of  Socrates,  and  other 
authors,  to  which  the  reader  may  find  references 
in  Cave  and  Du  Pin.  Socrat.  tUst.  EccL  lib.  iv. 
cap.  23.  Cavers  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  L  sub  sac.  Arian* 
Du  Pin.     Morcri. — M. 

EVAGRIUS  was  also  the  name  of  another 
monk,  who  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  and  who  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.. 
Gennadius  places  him  among  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  fifth  century,  and  attributes  to 
him  "  A  Dissertation  between  Simon  a  Jew, 
and  Theophilus  a  Christian,"  which,  although 
written  with  ability,  is  far  from  being  a  com- 
plete work  on  the  subjects  in  debate  between 
Christians  and*  Jews.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  *^  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum 
nous,"  &c.  by  Martcrine  and  Dunind.  To  the 
same  author  has  also  been  ascribed  another 
work,  more  perfect  and  of  greater  merit  than 
the  preceding,  containing  .three  books  of  debatesi 
between  Zacmeus  a  Christian,  and  Apolloniiis  ai 
philosopher,  which  was  published  by  D*Ache» 
rius,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  his;  *' Specilegium 
vetferum  aliquot  Scriptoruni,  &c."  Cavers  Hiitm. 
Lit.- vol.  /.  sub  sac.  Nestor^  Du  Pin.  M^reti^ 
— M.- 

.  EVAGRiU^,  -surnamed  Scholasticus,  ai¥ 
ancieiu  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  born  at 
Epiphane'a,  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  year  536  oi* 
537.  After  he  had  finished  his  grammatical 
education  he  applied  to  the  study  of  rhetoric, 
and,  making  successful  progress  in  that  art,  was^ 
admitted  to  the  profession  of  an  advocate,  whence 
he  derived  his  surname.  In  thi$  character  he 
practised  with  considej^able  reputation  in  thd 
courts  at  Anrioch.  He  also  lived  in  habits  of 
great  *intimapy.with  Gregory,*  the  ^patriarch  of 
tf^at  city,  who  appointed  him  his  assessor,  and 
availed  himself  of  his' talents,  no^  only  in  judi-i 
ciary  proceedings,  but^  in  the  letj^ers  and  repre-* 
sentations  which  he  had  occasion  to  ^ansmittp 
the  imperial'  court,  and  in  his  •  sermons  and 
public  discourses.  In  tte  yedr  15,89,  when 
Gregory  was  accused  of  the  crime  oOncest,  and 
'-^  appealed. to: the  emper6r..an4  ;a^ synod  foi: 
adJudiGation:qf  hiscause*  £va^rius  attended 


had 
the; 


him  to  Con^t^ntiiwpk,  in.  the  ^capacity  both  o£ 
counsellor  and  friend,;  art'd  Id^.^  advantageous, 
impressions  of  his  abilities  and  character  in  that 
city.     He  appears  to  have  taken  up  his  resickncct 
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ipb^efly  at  Antioch, . where  be  married;  and, 
«f(er  he;  had  lost  his  wife  and  chUdren  during 
the.  ravages  of  a  pestilential  disease,  entered  a 
second  time  into  the  matrimonial  connection. 
The  degree  of  consequence  and  respect  in  which 
he  was  held  bv  his  fellow-citizens  may  be  con- 
cluded from  tne  circumstance  that,  on  the  latter 
occasion,  the  whole  city  observed  the  dajr  of  his 
marriage  as  a  festival,  and  celebrated  it  with 
public  shows,  and  other  marks  of  honourable 
notice.  Of  the  estimation  tn  which  he  was 
V  held  at  the  imperial  court,  his  appointments  to 
the  dignity  of  questor  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Constantinus,  and  to  that  of  honorary  prefect  in 
the  reign  of  Mauricius  Tiberius,  enable  us  to 
form  some  idea.  Much  of  the  time  which  he 
could  spare  from  his  oiScial  engagem^ts  was 
en>ployed  in  writing  hie  *^  Ecclesiastical  History, 
in  six  Books,"  which  gomprehends  the  period 
from  the  year.431  to  the  year  ^94,.€iQn?^encing 
with  the  events  which  took,  place  after  the  dose 
of  the  Histories  of  Theodoret  and  Socrates^  and 
terminating  with  the  twelfth  year  of  the  em- 
.peror  Mauricius.  Hpw  lon^.he  lived  after ^the 
.pubiioaUon  of  this  wojks  which  was/inithe^  year 
last  iiKi^ioaed,  is  uncertain.  He  wrote  also  two 
hQo\iA  of  ^<  Epistles,.  JElelations,  Decrees,  Ora- 
tions, and  Disputations,"  the  greater  part  of 
wjbich.  appeared  lunder  the  jiaxne  .of  Gregory  of 
Antiocb*  and  ^' A  Panegyrical  Oration  Qfttbc 
Empcrpr  Mauricius,  ^c«"  both  which  are  now 
lost.  His  history  is  unquestionably  a  work  of 
merit,,  and  a^rds  evidence  of  much  diligence 
in  the  collection  of.  materials  from  maiiy.  of  the 
most  respectable  writers  of  .the  times.  But  it 
abounds  in  unnecessary.  digressioDS,  particularly 
on  subjects  belonging  to  profane  history,  in 
which  the.  author  appears  to  Jbave  been  moce 
conversant  than  in  ecctesiastical  anliquities.  And 
it  displays  many  marks  of  great  credulity^  in.  the 
frequent  admission  of  superstitious  anecdotes, 
and  the  credit  given  to  accounts  of  fictitious 
miracles.  According  to  Baronius,  Valesius,  and 
other  "writers  of  the  Romish  church,  his  chief 
.merit  consists  in  his  being  th<  only  person  of  ail 
the  Greek  ecclesiastic  historians  who  has  pre- 
served the  doctrine  of  the  true  faith  entire  and 
undefiled.  His  style,  in  the  opinion  of  Photius, 
is  not  unpleasant,  and  is  sometimes  elegant  and 
beautiful,  although  in  many  places  too  redundant 
and  luxuriant.  The  original  .Greek  of  this  his- 
tory was  published  at  Paris  in  1544,  in  folio,  by 
.ihe  celebrated  Robert  Stephens,  from  a  single 
manuscript  in  the  king's  library.  In  1612  it 
was  printed  at  Geneva  in  folio,  accompanied 
with  a  Latin  version.  In  1679  the  learned 
.  Valesius  publislied  a  more  correct  edition  of  it 


at  Paris,  in  folio,  after  }ie  had  carefiiUy  coHated 
it  with  two  different  manuscripts,  and  added  to 
it  a  new  version  and  many  valuable  notes.. The 
edition  last  mentioned  was  afterwards  repub- 
lished  at  Cambridge  in  1720,  folio,  by  William 
Reading,  with  additional  notes  from  various 
authors.  Cavis^  Hist,  Lit.  voL  L  wh  sac,  £t^ 
tych.  fTalesii  Fit.  Evag.  Hist.  EccL  Praf.  Du 
Pin,     Moreri,     Nouv,  Diet,  Hist.-^M. 

EVANS,  John,  arespccuble  Welsh  divine 
of  the  protesitant  nonconformist  persuasion, 
was  born  at  Wrexham  in  Denbighshire,  in  the 
year  1680.  His  father  had  been  ejected  for  his 
nonconformity  frpm  Oswestry  in  Shropshire,  in 
1662,  and  afterwards  settled  with  the  indepcnd*- 
cnt,  or. congregational  church  at  Wrexham.  The 
subject  of  this  article  was  educated,  at  private 
academies  in  London  and  Yorkshire,  in  which 
he  made  great  proficiency  in  the  different 
branches  of  literature  necessary  to  qualify  liim 
for  the  office  of  the  ministry.  His  first  settle- 
ment in  life  was  with  a  private  family  at  Bo- 
.realton  in  Shropshire,  where  he  applied  himself 
.with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  scripture 
criticism  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and  conr- 
menced  his  labours  as  a  christiaa. preacher* 
•Some  time  afterwards  he  received  an. invitation 
to  undertake  the  pastoral  care  of  his  father's 
congregation  in  Wxez^am;  but  declined  it  .on 
account  of  their  refusal  to  form  ajunction-with 
another  vacant :  congregation  in  the  aaine  town, 
to  which  he  became  minister.  About  the  year 
1704  he  was  invited  to  settle  at  Dublin^ but 
preferred  a  proposal  which  .was.  made  to  him  to 
become  assistant  to  Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  pastor 
of  a  congregation  in  Lond9n,  whose  feliow*Ja^ 
bourer  he  continued^until  the.death  of  thedoetor^ 
in:  17  i6y  when  lie  was  chosen  his  successor. .  Iir 
-this  situation  he  spent  the  .remaining  years.of 
his  .life,  highly  respected  and  esteemed,  as  a 
preacher,  and  eminent  for  his, piety,,  integrity, 
public. spirit,  prudence,  and  benevolence.  In 
his  principles  he  is  described,  as  having  been 
**  soberly  orthodox,  and  thoroughly  catholic ; 
.  disposed  to  think  well  of,  and  to  honour  tiiosc 
who  differed  from  him,  who.  appeared  upright 
and- deserving,  of  whatever  denomination.  He 
knew  no  difi^crence  in  liis.a^ection  and  esteom 
between  one  good  man  and  another,  but  what 
the  diflcrent  degrees  of  their  goodness  made.** 
He  appears  to  have  been  honoured  with  the 
■  degree  of  doctor  i/i  divinity,  but  at  what  periods  . 
.  we  are  not  informedr  by  the  universities  both  of 
Edinburgh  and  -Aberdeen.  After  a  lingering 
illness,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  complication  of 
disorders  in  1730,  when  in  the  fifty- first  year 
of  his  age.  ^  He  had  intended  to  publish  a  his.^ 
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tory  of  nonconformity,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  reformation  to  the  times  of  the  civil  war,  on 
which  he  employed  himself  for  many  years, 
using  vast  industry  in  collecting  materials,  and 
in  examining  the  different  sources  of  informa* 
tion  'j  but,  owing  to  his  ill  state  of  heaith  and 
other  circumstancss,  he  was  p/e vented  from 
completing  it.  Besides  numerous  single  ser- 
mons, be  was  the  author  of  "  Two  Letters  to 
Mr.  Gumming,  on  the  Importance  of  Scripture 
Consequences,"  1 7 19,  8vo, ;  a  volume  of  "  Ser- 
mons for  young  Persons,"  1725, 8vo. ;  and  two 
volumes  of  **  Practical  discourses  concerning 
the  Christian  Temper,"  1729,  8vo.,  which  met 
with  a  very  favourable  reception  from  the  public, 
and  are  still  held  in  much  repute.  Dr.  Watts 
gives  them  the  character  of  being,  **  perhaps, 
the  most  complete  nummary  of  those  duties 
which  make  up  the  christian  life,  that  hath  been 
published  in  our  age."  Dr,  Harrises  Funeral 
Sermon  for  Dr.  Evans*  Preface  to  Dr,  Wattes 
Sermons.^M. 

EVARISTUS,  pope,  or  bishop  of  Rome, 
was  chosen  to  that  office  in  the  year  loo.  Ail 
that  can  with  certainty  be  learned  concerning 
him  is,  that  his  episcopate  lasted  till  about  the 
year  109.  As  to  the  statements  in  several  mo> 
dem  writers  concerning  his  decretals,  his  dis- 
tribution of  Rome  into  parishes,  his  presenting 
to  Adrian  a  book  on  the  excellence  of  the  chris* 
tian  religion,  and  his  martyrdom  under  the  reign 
of  that  emperor,  we  have  only  to  observe,  tl^t 
they  do  not  receive  any  confirmation  from  the 
testimony  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  historians. 
With  respect  to  the  letters  which  have  been  at« 
tributed  to  him^  they  are  certainly  suppositittoas. 
Pbtina  de  ViU  Pont.     Ahreri.     Bower. — M. 

EUBULIDES,  a  Grecian  philosopher  of  the 
megaric  sect,  was  a  native  of  Miletus.  He  be- 
came a  disciple  of  Euclid,  the  founder  of  thie 
megaric  school,  and  his  successor  in  it  *,  and 
was  noted  for  his  enmity  to  Aristotle,  whose 
opinions  he  censured,  and  whose  character  he 
'  calumniated  on  every  occasion.  Like  his  master, 
he  was  warmly  attached  to  the  art  of  disputation, 
and  was  the  inventor  of  several  sophistical 
modes  of  reasoning,  of  which  the  most  ingenious 
served  only  to  produce  perplexity  and  confusion, 
and  some  were  tiuly  trifling  and  contemptible. 
Aristotle  calls  them  Eristic^  or  disputatious  syl- 
logisms. I  hey  received  •  their  denominations 
from  their  chief  examples,  of  which  we  shall 
produce  some  specimens,  i.  The  Lying.  If, 
when  you  speak  the  truth,  you  say  that  you  lie, 
you  lie :  but  you  say  that  you  lie,  when  you 
speak  the  truth;  therefore,  in  speaking  truth, 
jou  lie.      a.  214^  Occulty  or  VciUd.      Do  you 


know  your  father  ?  Yes.  Do  you  know  this 
man  who  is  veiled  ?  No.  Then  you  do  not 
know  your  father ;  for  it  is  your  father  who  is 
veiled.  3.  Electra.  Eiectra,  the  daughter  of 
Agamemnon,  knew  her  brother,  and  did  not 
know  him ;  she  knew  that  Orestes  was  her 
brother,  hut  she  did  not  know  the  person  who 
stood  by  her  and  conversed  with  her,  to  be  her 
brother.  Sjzitcs.  Is  one  grain  a  heap  ?  No. 
Two  grains  ?  No.  Three  grains  ?  No.  Go 
on,  adding  one  by^  one ;  and,  if  one  grain  be 
not  a  heap,  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  what 
number  of  grains  make  a  heap.  Or,  according 
to  the  ^example  quoted  by  Cicero,  Diogenes 
Laertius,  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  others ;  are 
not  two  a  few  ?  Are  not  three  so  likewise  ? 
Are  not  four  the  same  ?  And  so  on  to  ten  ? 
Yes.  But  two  are  a  few  j  and,  therefore,  two  . 
are  ten.  The  Horned.  What  you  have  not 
lost,  you  have;  you  have  not  lost  horns;  there- 
fore you  have  horns.  In  such  high  repute  were 
these  silly  sophisms  held,  that  Diogenes  Laertius 
mentions  that  Chrysippus  wrote  six  books  upon 
the  first  of  them ;  and  Suidas  and  Athenaeus 
assert,  that  Philotas,  a  Choan,  died  of  a  con- 
sumption, whicli  he  contracted  by  the  close 
study  which  he  bestowed  upon  it.  The  in- 
scription upon  his  tomb  was  'O  ii^iuSo/xevos",  or 
the  Deceived.  It  Is  quite  unnecessary  to  oficr 
any  remarks  on  the  captiousness  and  futility  of 
such  modes  of  reasoning.  T^'t»g'  Laert.  lib.  it. 
cap.  10.  and  lib.  v;i.  cap.  7.  Suidas.  Aloreri. 
Stanley's  Hist.  Phil,  part  /v.  Enfield's  Hist. 
Phil,  vol.  I.  b.  //.  ch.  6»— M.  \ 

EUCHERIUS,  a  saint  in  the  Romish  ca- 
lendar, and  bishop  of  Lyons  in  the  fifth  century, 
was  of  illustrious  descent,  and  began  his  career 
in  secular  life.  He  acquired  considerable 
■wealth,  and  sustained  the  rank  of  senator;  and 
having  married,  had  several  children,  among 
whom  were  two  sons,  both  of  whom  he  lived 
to  see  advanced  to  the  episcopal  dignity.  Be- 
coming disgusted  with  the  world,  he  distributed 
a  part  of  his  property  among  the  poor,  and  the 
rest  ampng  his  daughters,  and  retired  with  his 
two  sons,  Saionius  and  Veranius,  into  the  isUnd 
of  Lerins,  and  afterwards  into  that  of  Lcro,  at 

E resent  called  St.  Marguerite,  where  they  em- 
raced  the  monastic  state.  That  solitude  he 
was  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  quit, 
and  to  accept  of  the  sec  of  Lyons,  in  the  year 
434.  He  assisted  at  the  first  council  of  Oi  leans 
in  the  year  441,  and  distinguished  himself  in  it 
by  his  learning  and  sagacity.  Claudian  Mamet- 
tius  informs  us  that  beheld  frequent  conferences 
at  Lyons,  in  which  his  abilities  and  address  were 
advantageously  displayed  |^  and  that  he  preached 
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often  urith  great  reputation  and  success.  He 
•was  zealously  attached  to  the  doctriiifc  of  St, 
Augustin  respecting  grace.  He  died  about  the 
year  454.  Among  his  remains  which  have 
reached  our  times,  some  of  which  have  been 
separately  printed,  are,  '*  Epistola  de  Laude 
Eremi,  seu  de  Vita  Solitaria,"  dedicated  to  St. 
Hilary,  intended  to  extol  the  advantages  of  the 
ascetic  life,  and  written  with  uncommon  purity 
and  beauty  of  language  for  the  age  in  which  it 
was  produced  •,  "  Epistola  Panenetica  de  Con- 
temptu  Mundi  &  saecularis  Philosophise,  ad 
Valerianum  Cognatum  suum,"  which  Erasmus 
published  with  notes,  at  Basil,  in  1520,  and 
pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most  elegant  pieces 
of  antiquity ;  **  De  formulis  spiritualis  Intcl- 
ligentiae  Liber,  ad  VeranumFilium  ;"  and  **  In- 
structionum  ad  Salonium  Filium,  Libri  II." 
The  two  last-mentioned  treatises,  which  are 
intended  to  illustrate  difficult  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  terms -and 
expressions,  are  of  less  value  in  point  of  com- 
position than  the  preceding,  and  among  some 
good  remarks  contain  mucn  of  what  is  fanciful 
and  mystical.  To  the  foregoing  might  be  added 
the  titles  of  other  pieces  attributed  to  Eucherius, 
some  doubtful  in  point  of  genuineness,  and 
others  pronounced  by  the  ablest  critics  to  be 
supposititious ;  for  which,  together  with  the  con- 
jectures respecting  their  probable  authors,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  Cave  and  Du  Pin.  The 
whole  of  them  were  published  at  Basil,  in  1531, 
at  Rome,  in  IC64,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
sixth  volume  01  tjhe  BiUiotbeca  Patrum.  There 
was  also  another  Eucheiius,  who  was  likewise 
bishop  of  Lyons  in  the  sixth  century,  and  assisted 
at  the  second  council  of  Orleans,  in  the  year 
529,  who  Has  been  frequently  confounded  with 
our  author,  and  had  many  circumstances  attri- 
buted to  him  which  are  only  applicabje  to  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  article.  Cavis  HisU 
Lit.  voL  L  sub  sac*  Nestor,  VosAus  de  Hist. 
Lat.  lib,  it.  cap.  17.  Moreru  Du  Pitu  Nouxu 
Djct.  Hist.—M: 

EUCLID,  a  Grecian  philosopher^  and  the 
founder  of  the  Megaric  sect,  flourished  about 
the  95th  olympiad,  or  about  4O0  years  B.C. 
He  was  a  native  of  Megara,  who  possessed  an 
acute  and  subtile  genius,  and  early  contracted 
an  Attachment  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He 
first  studied  the  writings  of  rarmenides,  and 
afterwards  removed  from  Megara  to  Athens  for 
the  sake  of  attending  the  instructions  of  Socrates. 
Of  that  philosopher  he  was  long  a  constant 
hearer,  and  so  desirous  of  profiting  by  his  lessons 
of  wisdom,  that  he  ventured  to  incur  great  per- 
lonaLusk^  in  order  to  receive  them.,    for  after 


the  Athenians  had  passed  a  'aw  prohibiting  an^ 
of  the  Megareans  from  entering  Athens  on  pain 
of  death,  he  frequently  came  thither  by  night,, 
from  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles, 
disguised  in  a  female  dress,  that  he  might  attend- 
his  niaster..  But  with  all  his  reverence  for  So- 
crates, the  tranquil  dispassionate  method  of  phi- 
losophising adopted  by  him  was  not  suited  to 
the  genius  and  inclination  *of  Euclid.  To  his- 
mind  spirited  controvcrsv  was  more  congenial ; 
on  which  account  he  delighted  tx>  engage  in  the 
disputes  and  contests  of  the  civil  courts.  When. 
Socrates  found  that  all  his  attempts  to  correct 
this  taste  in  his  disciple  were  inefficacious,  he 
told  him,  with  no  little  severity,  that  be  knew 
only  how  to  contend  with  sophists,  and  not 
with  men.  This  diffisrence  between  master  and- 
pupil  produced  a  separation  between  them; 
when  Euclid  set  up  a  school  at  Megara,  in 
which  his  chief  employment  was,  not  to  teach 
the  science  of  ethics,  but  the  art  of  disputation, . 
and  how  to  refine  the  subtilties  of  logic.  With 
such  impetuosity  and  ardour  were  debates  con- 
ducted by  his  disciples,  that  his  sect  obtained 
the  name  of  Erisiicj  or  disputatious,  as  well  as 
Megaric  from  the  place  i»  which  its  founder 
was  born.  It  was  also  called  the  dialectic  sect ; 
not  because  it  gave  rise  to  dialectics,  or  logical 
debates,  but  because  the  discourses  and  writings 
of  this  class  of  philosophers  generally  appeared 
in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  But  uiough: 
Euclid  was  ardent  and  contentious  in  his  philo- 
sophical debates,  yet  that  he  knew  how  to  com- 
mand his  temper  appears  from  Plutarch's  anec- 
dote of  his  reply  to  his  brother,  who  in  a  quarrel 
with  him  said,  *'  Let  me  perish  if  I  be  not  re- 
venged on  you :"  **And  let  me  perish,"  answered 
Euclid,  *'  if  I  do  not  subdue  your  resentment  by 
my  forbearance,  and  make  you  love  me  as  much 
as  ever.''  Audit  redounds  ereatly  to  his  honour,, 
that  notwithstanding  his  breach  with  Socrates, 
after  the  unjust  death  of  that  philosopher,  he 
received  at  Meeara,  and  entertained  in  the 
kindest  manner,  rlato,  and  several  others  of  his 
intimate  disciples,  whom  a  regard  to  their  own 
safety  had  obliged  to  withdraw  from  Athens. 
In  disputation,  .Euclid  discarded  the  analogical 
method  of  reasoning,  and  maintained  that  legi- 
timate argumentation  consists  in  drawing  fair 
conclusions  from  acknowledged  premises.  And 
it  was  his  custom  warmly  to  crowd  inference 
upon  inference,  in  order  to  embarrass  and  con- 
found bis  opponent.  According  to  Diogenes 
Lacrtius  heiield  that  there  is  one  supreme  good, 
which  he  called  by  the  different  names  of  pru- 
dence, intelligence,  and  God;  and  that  evil, 
coz^idered  as  an  ogposite  principle  to  the  su^ 
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tpreme  good,  hat  tio  existence.  According  to 
Cicero,  he  maintained  tliat  the  supreme  good  is 
one,  similar,  eternal,  and  nnchangeable.  As  far 
as  it  is  possible  firom  these  accounts  to  under- 
stand his  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  good,  he 
appears  to  have  considered  it  abstractedly,  as 
residing  in  the  Deity,  and  to  have  maintained 
that  all  things  which  exist  are  good  by  their 
participation  of  the  first  good,  and  consequently 
that  there  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no  real 
evil.  It  is  said,  that  being  asked  his  opinion 
concerning  the  gods,  he  replied,  "  I  know 
nothing  more  of  them  than  this,  that  they  hate 
inquisitive  persons :"  which  may  be  considered 
either  as  a  proof  of  the  respectful  sentiments 
which  he  entertained  concerning  the  divine  na« 
ture,  which  would  not  permit  him  to  indulge  to 
conjectures  on  such  a  subject,  or  of  the  caution 
in  declaring  his  opinions  which  he  had  been 
taught  by  the  fate  of  Socrates.  Under  the  ar- 
ticle EubuHdeSy  we  have  already  noticed  some  of 
the  absurdities  to  which  the  subtilties  of  the 
megaric  school  gave  rise.  It  may  justly  be  said 
that  the  spirit  and  character  of  Euclid  and  his 
successors  have  passed  from  the  chairs  of  the 
philosophers  into  the  schools  of  divinity.  ''  But 
what,'*  asks  Bayle,  **  lias  been  produced  by  it  in 
favour  of  truth  i  What  philosophical  doctrines 
have  the  Nominalists  and  Realists,  the  Thomists 
and  Scotists,  cleared  ?  ^hat  havethey  done  but 
multiply  opinions,  and  found  out  tHe  art  of 
maintaining  pro  and  con  by  the  help  of  sundry 
barbarous  terms."  Their  method  of  philoso* 
phising  <<  has  turned  the  most  important  points 
of  the  christian  morality  into  problems;  for 
what  doctrine  of  morality  have  not  the  loose 
casuists  shaken,  and  so  obscured,  that  the  only 
way  to  arrive  at  certainty  is  to  hearken  solely 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  Scriptures,  without  any 
manner  ot  regard  to  the  subtile  and  captious 
reasonings  of*  those  doctors."  These  remarks, 
are  applicable  to  the  doctrinal,  as  well  as  moral, 
system  of  Christianity.  Diog.  LaerL  lib.  iu  cap* 
10.  Bayle.  Moreri.  Stanleys.  Hist,  Phil,  part 
iv.     Enjield*s  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  I.  b.  ii.  c  6. — M, 

EUCLID,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  Pappus  and  Proclus, 
was^B  native  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  where  he 
flounshcd,  and  taught  the  mathematics  with 
great  applause  under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
about  500  years  B.C.  •  He  was  the  first  who 
set  up  a  mathematical  school  in  thatcitv,  where, 
till  the  conquest  of  Alexandria  by  the  Saracens, 
most  of  the  eminent  mathematicians  were  either 
born  or  studied ;  and  it  is  to  him  and  his  scholars 
that  the  world  has  been  indebted  for  Eratosthenes, 
Archimedes^  .ApoUonius^  Ptolem^,  Theon,  &c. 


There  is  00  doubt  but  that,  before'  his  timei 
many  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  pare 
mathematics  had  been  discovered,  and  delivered 
down  bjr  Thales*  Pythagoras,  Hippocrates  of 
Chios,  Eudoxus,  Leon,  and  others  who  are  enu- 
merated bv  Proclus.     But  he  was  the  first  who 
reduced  tnem   into  regular  order,  and  added 
man;  others  of  his  own  discovering ;  on  which 
account  arithnnetic  and  geomctrv  may  be  said  to 
owe  their  scientific  form  to  his  labours.    He 
likewise  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mixed 
matliematics,  particularly  to  astronomy  and  op« 
tics.    He  was  the  author,  according  to  Pappus 
and  Proclus,  of  **  Elements  ;'*  «*  Data  -,"  *•  An 
Introduction  to   Harmony ;"    **  Phenomena ;" 
"  Optics  i"  «  Catoptrics  •,*'  a  treatise  «  Of  the 
Division  of  Superficies ;"   "  Porisms  ;*'  "  Loci 
ad  Superficiem  J*'  "  Fallacies  j**  and  four  books 
"  Of  Conic?.**    The  most  valuable   of  these, 
however,  is  his   "  Elements   of  Geometry,'* 
consisting,  as  commonly  published,  of  fifteen 
books ;  of  which  the  two  last  are  bv  some  su- 
spected not  to  have  been  Euclid's,  out  a  com- 
ment of  Hypsicles  of  Alexaadria,  who  lived  two 
hundred  years  after  this  time.     Others  also  arc 
of  opinion  that  some  additions  have  been  made 
to  Euclid's  treatise  by  Theon,  and  other  ancient 
mathematicians.     Be  tliis  as  it  may,  the  name 
of  Euclid  has  been  rendered  immortal  by  that 
precious  legacy  bequeathed  by  him  to  posterity, 
the  excellences  of  which   are   too  universally 
Jcnown  to  require  any  illustration  or  eulogium 
in  our  pages.     Valerius  Maximus  and  others 
among   the  ancients,  and  also  some  modern 
writers,  have   confounded  our  mathematician 
with  the  subject  of  the  preceding  arricle.  Euclid 
died,  but  at  what  age  is  uncertain,  in  the  123d 
olympiad,  and  the  year  283  B^C.     He  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  a  person  of  agreeable  and 
pleasing  manners,  and   admitted  to   habits  of 
friendship  and  familiarity  with  king  Ptolemy. 
It  is  said,  that  when  that  prince  once  asked  him 
if  he  could  not  direct  him  to  some  shorter  and 
easier  way  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  geome- 
trical  science  than  that  which  he  had  laid  down 
in  his  Elements ;  he  answered,  that  ^'  there  was 
indeed  no  royal  road  to  geometry.'*    Of  his 
Elements  there  have  been  numberless  editions 
in  all  languages  j   and  of  all  his  works  now  ex- 
tant, a  fine  tolio  edition  was  published  at  Ox- 
ford, in  1703,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  David 
Gregory,  the  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  in 
that  university.     Fab,  Biblioth.  Grac.  vol.  H.p. 
367.     Mcrert.      Nouv.  Dirt.  Hist.      Martinis 
Biogr.  Phil.     Htaton*s  Math.  -Diet. — M. 

EUp^MON,   John   Andrew,   or   John 
TH£  H4PPY^  a  learned  Jesuit  in  the  sixteenth 
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and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen(;ury, 
was  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Candia>  who  went  for 
the  sake  of  pursuing  his  studies  to  Rome,  where 
he  became  a  member  of  the  company  of  Jesus. 
The  learning  and  abilities  which  he  discovered 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  his  superiors, 
who  appointedjhlm  to  teach  philosophy  in  their 
seminary  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  theology  in 
the  university  of  Padua.  Pope  Urban  VlII. 
honourpd  him  with  his"  est(?em,  and  fixed  upon 
him  to  accompany  his  nephew  cardinal  Barberini, 
as  his  chaplain  or  confessor,  when  he  was  sent 
papal  legate  into  France.  lie  had  scarcely  re- 
turned from  this  appointment  to  Rome,  when 
he  died  in  that  city,  in  the  year  1625.  He  was 
the  author  of  various  works,  among  which  are, 
**  Castigatio  Lamberti  Dansei  j"  "  De  Anti- 
christo  Lib.  III. ;"  "  Confutatio  Anticotoni ;"' 
"  Recitatio  Exercitationum  Casauboni,''  &c. 
And  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a 
work  which  appeared  at  Paris  in  the  year  1625, 
under  the  title  of  **  Admonitio  ad  Regera  Lu- 
doyicum  XIII.,"  which  attacked  the  aiuthority  of 
the  kings  of  France  in  matters  of  an  ecclesiastical 
nature,  and  gave  rise  to  a  severe  storm  against 
the  order  of  whidi  he  was  a  member.  It  was 
censured  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
the  assembly  of  the  clergy  at  Paris,  condemned 
by  the  Parliament,  and  refuted  by  father  Ga- 
rasse,  another  Jesuit,  who,  on  that  occasion, 
obtained  no  little  credit  for  his  patriotism. 
Moreri.     Nouv-  Diet.  Hist — RI. 

EUDES,  or  Otho,  duke  of  Aquitain,  suc- 
ceeded towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
his  father  Boggis  and  his  uncle  Bertrand  in 
the  duchies  of  Toulouse  or  Neustrian  Aquitain, 
and   of  Gascony.     VThcn  Pepin  Heristal  took 

g)Ssession  of  the  ^royal  authority  in  France» 
udcs  declared  himself  independent,  and  seized 
npbn  the  remainder  of  Aquitain.  Pepin  at-- 
♦acked  him,  but  was*  called  away  by  other  ene- 
mies; and  Eude^  was  left  master  of  all  the 
country  l^ing  between  the  Loire,  the  Ocean,. 
the  Pyrenees,  Scptinlania,  and  the  Rhone.  His 
authority  was  recognised  by  Chilperic*  1 1,  whom 
he  defended  agairist  Cliarles  Martel  -,  but  by  the 
menaces  of  the  latter,-  he  wa*  induced,  in  719, 
to  deliver  up  the  king  with  his  treasures.-  In  7x1 
he  gave  a  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Toulouse,  to 
Zama,  lieutenant  of  the  Saracen  caliph,  who 
had  Invjided  Gaul.  These  incursions,  however, 
^ere  renewed,  so  that  in  73O  Eudes  found  it 
expedient  to  make  an  alliance  with  Munuza, 
another  Saracen  general,  to  whom  he  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  This  did  not  secure  him 
tiom  being  attacked  the.  next  ycaf  by  Abdahah- 


man  with  a  numerous  army,  wfio  g^iVe  hJm  two^ 
defeats,  and  overran  all  Aqtiitairt.  EudeS^h^d" 
now  no  other  resource  than  to  call  in  the  aid  of' 
Charles  Martel  (see  his  article);  and  their  united* 
forces  gained  the  gi'eiit  victory  over  th^  Saracens ' 
in  732,  near  Poitiers,  which  fr'ded  France  front' 
the  Mahometan  yoke.  Eude's  recovered  Aqui- 
tain after  this  event,  btit  did  not  long  survive,, 
dying  at  an  advanced  age  in  73^.  He  left  three* 
sons"  by  his  Wife  Valtrude,  w*ho  was  nearly  re- 
lated to  Pepin.     Moreri.     Univers.  ///j/.— A. 

EUDES,  JoHl^,  a  French  priest  ^nd  founder* 
of  the   Ccn^regatioh  of  Jesus  and  Mar^^  mor<r* 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  congregation' 
of  the  hudiitzy  was  both  at  Rye',  in  the  diocese* 
of  Seez,  in  Lower  Normandy,  in  the  "yean  601; 
He  was  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  historian' 
Mezerai,  and  received  his  education  under  the 
Jesuits  at  Caen.    In  the  year  1625  ^^^^  celebrated 
father,  afterwards  cardinal  Berulle,  received  him 
as  a  member  into  his  congtegation  of  thfe  Ora- 
tory, where   he  continued   for   eighteen  y^ars, 
entering  thoroughly  into  the  spirit,  conforrtiing 
himself  strictly  to  the   manners,  and  making 
himself  complete  master  of  the  regulations  of 
that  institution.     For  sdme  years  he  was  en- 
trusted with'  the  superiority  of  tlie  house  be- 
longing to  the  congregation  at  Caen,  at  his  owTT 
earnest  request.     In  the  year  1643  '^^  quitted 
tlie  congregation  of  the  Oratory  with  tlie  de^igti* 
of  founding  a  new  institution,  the  plan  of  which* 
he  had  for  some  time  projected.    Finding,  how., 
ever,  th^  jealousies  were  entertained   by  the 
fothers  from   whom   he  had  separated  of  the 
object  which  he  had  in  view,  and  apprehending, 
that  if  he  made  a  disclosure  of  his  entire  p]an, 
they   would  find  means  to  prevent  him  from 
carrying  it  into  execution,  he  pretended  that  he 
wished  only  to  open  a  house  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  priests  in  cultivating  the  spirit  proper 
to  their  profession,  without   any  intention  of 
forming  a  new  institution.     By  this  pious  fraud 
he  quieted  the  jealousies  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Oratory,  until  he  had  taken  such  measures  as 
rendered  their  subsequent  opposition  unavailing, 
and  obtained  permissipn  to  establish  a  new  in- 
stitution at  Caen,  under  the  title  of  ike  Cotigre^ 
gation  of  Jesus  and  Mary^  of  which* he  was, the 
first  superior  as  well  as  founder.     His  object  in 
forming  it  was  to  provide  a  seminary  for  the 
instruction  of  young  persons  in  piety  and  sacred 
knowledge,  and  to  form  a  body  of  religionists 
influenced  by  greater  fervour  and  exaltation  in 
their  devotional  feelings,  than  was  encouraged 
by  the  regulations  of  the  society  of  which  he 
had  been  a  member.    He  appears  to  have  beeiv 
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a.  well -meaning  man,  but  highly  mystical  and 
enthusiastic.  As  he  was  a  favourite  preacher 
iu  his  day,  and  frequently  appeared  in  the  pul- 
pit, his  popularity  soon  filled  the  house  of  his 
congr;;gation  with  scholars  and  devotees,  and 
branches  from  it  were  speedily  spread  over 
tfifFercnt  parts  of  the  province  of  Normandy. 
Eudcs  died  at  Caen,  in  1680,  when  he  was 
nearly  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  leaving  behind 
him  several  works,  which  afford  stronger  evi- 
dence of  the  ardour  of  ill-regulated  devotion, 
and  of  his  superstitious  credulity,  than  of  his 
knowledge  and  judgment.  Those  which  have 
engaged  most  notice  are,  a  treatise  *^  On  the 
Devotion  and  on  the  Office  of  the  Heart  of  the 
Virgin,"  lamo.  1650  ;  "  Man's  Contract  with 
God,"  i2mo. }  and  particulars  concerning  a 
fanatical  peasant  in  Normandy,  whom  he  nad 
the  weakness  to  consider  as  an  inspired  person, 
entitled  «  The  Life  of  Mary  of  die  Valleys," 
in  three  volumes  4to.  which  he  would  not  com- 
mit to  the  press,  but  suffered  copies  ot  it  to  be 
taken  and  to  be  dispersed  among  his  acquaint- 
ance.    Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist* — ^M. 

tUDOCIA,  a  Roman  empress,  wife  "of 
Theodosius  the  younger^  is  celebrated  for  her 
history  and  adventures.  Her  original  name  was 
Athenaisy  and  she  was  daughter  of  Leontius,  an 
Athenian  philosopher.  She  was  educated  in 
the  sciences,  as  well  as  in  the  religion,  of  ancient 
Greece )  and  such  was  the  opinion  her  father 
entertained  of  the  advantages  she  might  expect 
from  her  beauty  and  talents,  that  upon  his  death 
he  divided  his  property  between  his  two  sons, 
bequeathing  his  daughter  only  a  small  legacy. 
This  injustice  caused  her  to  seek  the  protection 
of  Pulcneria,  the  sister  of  Theodosius,  who  in 
reality  reigned  in  his  name.  She  was  struck 
with  the  figure  and  the  eloquence  of  Athenais, 
and  destined  her  to  the  bed  of  her  brother,  who 
was  then  approaching  to  manhood.  One  motive 
of  this  choice  was  doubtless  the  hope  of  still 
retaining  her  authority  over  the  weak  emperor, 
unrivalled  by  a  consort  raised  by  herself  from  an 
humble  condition.  The  marriage  took  place  in 
the  year  421,  and  Athenais,  renouncing  the 
errors  of  paganism,  received  the  baptismal  name 
of  Eudocia.  The  title  of  Augusta,  however, 
was  withheld  from  her  till  she  had  borne  a 
daughter.  She  was  reconciled  to  her  brothers) 
and  calling  them  to  court,  raised  them  to  the 
rank  of  consuls  and  prefects.  She  continued 
upon  the  throne  to  cultivate  letters,  and  em- 
ployed her  talent  of  versification  in  the  service 
of  the  religion  to  which  she  was  a  convert.  She 
put  into  Greek  ferse  the  eight  first  books  of  tlic 


Old  Testament ;  and  the  complaisance  of  anti- 
quity gave  her  work  a  respectable  place  among 
heroic  poems,  though  it  is  confessed  by  Photius 
to  have  been  without  the  graces  and  ortiaments 
of  fiction,  as  she  thought  herself  obliged  not  in 
the  least  to  deviate  from  the  originals.  Perhaps 
there  might  be  more  of  invention  in  a  poem  she 
is  said  to  have  composed  on  a  victory  obtained 
by  her  imperial  spouse  over  the  Persians.  She 
also  wrote  poetical  paraphrases  on  some  of  the 
Jewish  prophets  ;  and  she  has  had  the  credit  of 
a  Homeric  cento  on  the  life  of  Christ,  still  ex- 
tant, though  her  title  to  this  performance  is 
disputed  by  the  critics.  She  lived  for  a  consi- 
derable time  in  harmonv  with  her  consort ;  and 
after  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  to  tlie  em- 
peror Valentinian  III.  she  was  permitted  to  pay 
her  vows  in  a  splendid  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
In  this  progress  she  pronounced  from  a  throne 
of  gold  an  oration  to  the  senate  of  Antioch, 
upon  which  city  she  bestowed  her  imperial 
bounty.  Her  benefactions  in  the  Holy-land 
surpassed  those  of  the  empress  Helena,  and  in 
return  she  was  enriched  with  some  relics  of 
inestimable  value.  After  this  period  the  rivalry, 
which  might  long  have  been  expected,  broke  out 
between  Eudocia  and  Pulchena ;  and  the  latter 
had  the  art  to  excite  suspicions  of  the  empress's 
fidelity  in  the  breast  of  her  husband.  The. 
principal  object  of  diese  was  Paulinus,  a  hand- 
some and  accomplished  man,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  post  of  master  of  the  offices.  He 
was  put  to  death,  and  others  cf  her  house-  ^ 
hold  were  dismissed ;  and  after  a  struggle,  in 
which  the  revengeful  passions  on  both  sides'^ 
were  productive  of  bloodshed,  Eudocia  was 
stripped  of  her  honours,  and  reduced  to  a 
private  condition.  She  chose  Jerusalem  for 
her  retreat,  and  devoted  herself  to  religious 
studies.  They  took  a  turn  which  involved  her 
in  the  errors  of  Eutychianism,  but  ^e  was  at 
length  reclaimed  to  orthodoxy  by  the  letters  of 
Simeon  Stylites  and  the  exhortations  of  the 
abbot  Euthymius.  After  passing  several  years 
in  devout  retirement,  she  died  in  Palestine  in 
460,  at  the  age  of  sixty-scven.  Before  her 
death  she  asserted  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
her  innocence  of  the  criminal  intercourse  of 
which  she  had  been  suspected.  Moreri*  Gih^ 
wfi.— -A. 

EUDOXIUS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
the  fourth  century,  was  a  native  of  Arabissus,  a 
town  in  Armenia  Minor.  He  was  connected 
with  the  arian  party,  and  was  made  bishop  of 
Germanicia,  a  city  situated  on  the  confines  of 
Syria  and  Cappadociat  In  the  year  356,  through 
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t&e  interest  of  the  chief  persons  belonging  to  the 
emperor's  bed«chaniber,  he  obtained^  in  an  un- 
canonical  manner,  the  vacant  see  of  Antioch ; 
from  which,  however,  he  was  deposed  by  the 
dominant  faction  at  the  synod  of  Seleucia,  in 
3^94  In  the  same  year  Macedonius  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  having  been  deposed  from 
that  dignity  by  the  faction  of  Acacius,  which 
had  been  in  the  minority  at  the  Seleucian  synod, 
Eudoxius  was,  by  the  influence  of  the  emperor 
Constantius,  raised  to  that  station,  which  he 
preserved  until  his  death,  in  the  year  370,  under 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens.  He  is  repre^ 
sented  to  have  been  a  man  not  deficient  in 
learning,  but  fluctuating  and  unsteady  in  his 
principles,  who  at  first  embraced  the  precise 
tenets  of  Arius,  then  the  notioA  of  the  Semi- 
arians,  or  Homoiousians,  afterwards  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Anomseans,  the  same  as  the  opinions 
of  Aetius,  to  which  he  did  not  continue  finally 
attached.  He  is  also  stated  to  have  been  a  bit- 
ter persecutor  of  the  Catholics;  which  is  not 
improbable,  since  the  christian  world  at  that 
period  could  boast  of  but  few  dignified  eccle- 
siastics, to  whatever  party  they  belonged,  who 
did  not  disgrace  the  religion  which  they  pro« 
fessed,  by  aiming  at  a  degree  of  spiritual  power 
and  authority  totally  irreconcileable  with  its 
true  genius  and  spirit,  and  by  anathematising 
a^d  cruelly  oppressing  those  who  differed  from 
them  in  matters  of  speculative  opinion.  Of  the 
writings  of  Eudoxius  there  are  no  remains 
extant,  excepting  some  fragments  of  a  treatise 
*'  De  Incamatione  Dei  Verbi,"  in  diflFerent 
MSS.  and  collections  to  which  there  are 'refer- 
ences in  Cave.  Socrat.  Hist.  EccL  lib,  u.  cap. 
37.  42-  Cavis  Hist.  Lit*  voU  L  sub  sac.  Arian. 
Moreri. — M. 

EUDOXUS,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  and 
also  a  eeometrician,  astronomer,'  and  physician, 
but  chiefly  eminent  as  an  astronomer,  was  born 
at  Cnidus,  a  city  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
flourished,  about  the  97th  olympiad,  or  about 
39a  years  B.C.  He  studied  geometry  and  phi- 
losophy under  Architas,  and  medicine  under 
Philiston  the  Sicilian.  Attracted  by  the  fame 
of  the  Socratic  school,  when  he  was  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age  he  came  to  Athens,, 
where,  by  means  of  the  assistance  which  his 
narrow  finances  received  from  the  generosity  of 
Theomedon,  a  physician,  he  was  enabled  to 
maintain  himself  while  he  attended  the  schools 
of  the  philosophers,  particulariy  that  of  Plato. 
By  the  liberality  of  his  friends  he  was  afterwards 
supported  during  a  journey  which  he  took  for 
fanber  improvement  to  Egypt,  whither  he  qar« 
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ried  redMnmendatory  letters  to  king  Nectanebis 
II.  who  introduced  him  to  the  priests  of  that 
country.  After  he  had  spent  a  year  afid  foitt 
months  in  receiving  their  instructions,  he  went 
to  Cyzicus,  on  the  Propontis,  where  he  taught 
astronomy  and  philosophy  with  great  applause, 
and  obtained  a  multitude  of  disciples.  With 
many  of  tliese,  after  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  Mau- 
solus.  he  removed  to  Athens,  and  opened  a 
school  in  that  city,  in  which  he  acquired  such 
honour  and  reputation,  that  he  was  consuhed 
on  subjects  of  policy  as  well  as  science,  from  all 
parts  of  Greece.  His  skill  in  these  subjects, 
and  more  particularly  in  geometry  and  astro- 
nomy, is  highly  celebrated  by  the  ancients  5  and 
he  is  stated  to  have  left  behind  him  many  excels 
lent  writings,  none  of  which  are  now  extant. 
Aratus,  who  has  described  the  celestial  phoeno- 
mena  in  verse,  is  said  to  have  followed  Eudoxu's. 
He  died  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  Diog. 
Laert.  lib.  viii,  cap.  8.  Vossius  de  Hist.  Gr^tc^ 
lib.  i.  cap.  6.  Stanleys  Hist.  Phil,  part  ix. 
Enfield's  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  L  b  ii.  cb.  la M. 

EVE,  the  first  woman,  and  the  mother  of 
the  human  race,  was  formed  out  of  a  rib  taken 
from  Adam's  side  when  he  was  in  a  deep  sleep, 
and  brought  to  him  by  the  Creator  to  become 
his  wife,  and  "  help  meet  for  him."  She  was 
the  first  who  was  seduced  to^that  breach  of  the 
divine  command,  which,  as  we  have  already- 
mentioned  in  our  account  of  Adam,  exposed  her 
and  her  husband  to  the  displeasure  6f  God,  and 
was  followed  by  the  pendty  of  mortality,  and 
by  an  expidsion  from  Paradise.  Eve  afterwards 
proved  the  mother  of  a  numerous  offspring,  of. 
whom  the  names  of  Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth,  only 
are  transmitted  to  us  iu  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  no  information  is  afforded  us  of  the  time  of 
her  death.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  de- 
sirous of  perusing  some  of  the'  absurd  fables 
relative  to  Eve,  invented  by  the  Jewish  rabbis^ 
we  refer  to  the  article  concerning  her  in  Bayle's 
Dictionary.     Gen.  it.  Hi.  iv. — M. 

EVEILLON,  James,  a  learned  French  eccle- 
siastic in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom . 
at  Angers  in  the  year  154a.  He  so  distinguished 
himself  in  his  academical  studies,  that  when  he 
was  very  young  he  was  appointed  regent  of  the 
rhetorical  school  at  Nantes.  Afterwards  he  held 
for  thirteen  years  the  living  of  Soulerre,  in  the 
neighbourhooil  of  Angers,  wlience  he  removed 
to  a  cure  of  souls  in  that  city.  In  die  year  1620^ 
William  bouquet,  bishop  of  Angers,  knowing 
his  worth,  and  desijrous  of  fixing  him  in  his 
diocese,  made  him  a  canon  of  his  cathedralj^  anil 
4  M 
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his  granf-vicaf .  EveUlon  Wfts  consMerM  to  be 
conversant,  beyond  most  of  his  cootemporaries, 
in  a  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  rights  and 
irsage^>  of  the  coanctls,  the  fathers,  and  the 
canon  law.  His  pen  was  frequently  employed 
on  matters  relating  to  church  discipline,  the 
reformation  of  breviaries,  rituals,  and  monastic 
institutions,  and  contests  between  his  chapter 
and  the  claims  of  their  diocesans.  On  one 
occasion  it  was  resorted  to  for  the  defence  of 
thie  monkish  legends  against  the  able  and  spirited 
attacks  of  the  celebrated  John  Launois.  The 
title  of  Eveillon's  work  was  "  Apologia  Capi- 
tuli  Ecclesix  Andegavensis  pro  sancto  Renato, 
Episcopo  suo,  adversus  disputationem  duplicem 
Joannis  Launoii,"  1650,  8vo.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  teamed  and  curious  work,  "  De  proces- 
sionibus  ecclesiasticis,  in  quo  earum  Institutto, 
Significatio,  Ordo,  &  Ritus  expiicantur,"  164 1| 
8fO.;  a  work,  **  De  recta  Psallendi  Ratione," 
1646,  4to.  5  arid  a  voluminous  **  Treatise  con- 
cen^ing  Monitions  and  Excommunications,'' 
1 65 1,  4to.  which  has  been  highly  prized  in  the 
catholic  communion.  Du  Pin  has  given  a 
large  analysts  of  it,  which  he  concludes  by  ob- 
serving, that  tfie  author  "  has  treated  the  mat- 
ter thoroughly,  according  to  the  principles  and 
maxims  of  the  calnon  law,  the  canonists  and 
divines,  and  the  mod^n  practice  of  the  churth  \ 
but  he  seems  to  have  neglected  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  ancient  laws,  and  the  usage  of  the 
church  in  the  first  ages,  and  to  dwell  too  much 
upon  formalities  and  minute  affairs."  Eveillon 
was  a  man  who  from  his  extensive  charities 
sierited  the  title  of  father  of  the  poor,  to  whose 
relief  he  devoted  the  whole  of  a  liberal  income, 
excepting  what  was  nc^cessary  for  the  frugal 
support,  and  very  Kmitted  conveniences,  to  which 
}ie  restricted  himself.  He  died  in  162 1,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-nine  years.  Du  Pin,  Moreru 
— M. 

EVELYN,  John,  an  Ingenious  promoter  of 
philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts  in  England,  was 
the  son  or  Richard  Evelyn,. esq.  of  Wotton  in 
Surrey,  where  he  Was  born  in  1620.  He  had 
his  early  education  at  the  free-school  of  Ij^wcs 
in  Sussex,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Baliol 
college,  Oxford.  When  the  civil  wars  com- 
menced, he  obtained  leave  from  the  king  to  tra- 
vel abroad,  and  spent  some  years  in  Italy  and 
France,  improving  his  mind  in  curious  and  use- 
ful knowledge.  In  i<$47  he  married  at  Paris 
the  only  daughter  of  sir  Richard  Browne,  the 
king's  minister  there,  in  who^se  right  he  be^me 
possessed  of  the  mansion  of  Sayes-couit  near 
Deptford.  He  returned  to  England  arbout  1^  i> 
and  employed  himself  ia  literary  occupations. 


of  which  tie  first  fruits  were  some  transbtioni 
from  the  French.  He  also,  in  i65<$,  made  aa 
essay  of  his  talent  for  versifying,  by  a  translation 
with  a  commentary  of  the  first  book  of  Lucr^ 
tiusi  but  though  his  attempt  was  h^hly  com* 
plimented  by  the  muse  of  Waller,  it  haa  not 
given  him  a  place  among  English  poets.  The 
circumstances  of  the  time  and  his  own  disposi^. 
tion  inclined  him  to  a  life  of  privacy  and  learned 
leisure ;  and  there  is  extant  a  letter  from  him  to 
the  hon.  Robert  Boyle  (Boyle's  Works,  vol.  it.) 
in  which  he  proposes  the  erection  of  a  kind 
of  college,  where  persons  of  a  similar  taste 
might  live  together  in  philosophical  retirement^ 
and  the  pursuit  of  common  studies.  Ia  1659, 
he  took  some  part  in  preparing  men's  minds  for 
the  restoration  of  monarchy,  by  publishing  a 
favourable  account  of  the  king's  character.  He 
wa9  graciously  received  by  his  nu^esty  gn  his 
return,  and  came  more  into  public  life,  though 
he  still  continued  his  literary  occupations.  One 
of  his  principal  workt  appeared  in  1662,  endtled 
<<  Sculptura,  or  the  History  and  Art  of  Chalco- 
graphy or  Engraving  on  Copper,"  8vo.  Thi» 
is  a  curious  and  learned  piece  \  and  though  not 
free  from  pedantry,  contains  much  valuaUe  in- 
formation  with  respect  to  the  subject.  It  was 
thought  worthy  of  reprinting  in  175C9  with  ad* 
ditions  and  corrections,  and  an  etching  of  the 
author's  head  by  Worlidge.  Evidence  has  been 
brought  to  prove  that  Evelyn  was  himself  a  pcr-r 
former  in  this  art,  and  Mr.  Walpole  has ihou^t 
it  satisfactory  enough  to  entitle  him  to  a  place 
in  his  catalogue  of  English  engravers.  Oi  the 
institution  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1662,  he  was 
nominated  among  the  first  fellows  and  mem^r 
beri  of  die  council,  and  he  ever  continued  a 
zesdous  and  active  associate  of  that  learned  body. 
At  its  meetings  was  first  read  that  discourse  on 
forest  trees,  which  afterwards  was  the  basis  of 
his  most  celebrated  publication.  This  was 
"  Sylva,  or  a  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees,  and  the 
Propagation  of  Timber  in  his  Majesty's  Domi^ 
nions:  to  which  is  annexed  Pomona,  or  an 
Appendix  concerning  Fruit  Trees  ia  relation  to. 
Cider>  &c."  1664,  folio.  This  capital  work  has  - 
been  several  times  reprinted,  the  last  time  ia 
1776  by  Dr.  Andrew  Hunter,  of  Yorit,  who 
added  a  set  of  excellent  plates^  all  the  trecs^ 
in  which  their  patls  of  fructification  are  accu^ 
rately  displayed  according  to  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem. It  was  the  audior's -grein  ob^t  to  encou>i- 
rage  the  growth  of  timber  trees  m  diis  island^ 
especially  ^f  norvy  timber,  she  quantity  ^  whidt 
h)id  much  doclfoed;  and  his  patriotic  eft)cts 
w^e  so  successful,  diat,  as  he  iiimself  saye^ 
within  a  very  few  years  after  the  first  puMica- 
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don  more  than  two'miUions  ef  oaksy  &€•  were 
-planted,  which  have  Bioce  supplied  those  fleets 
^oy  which  Great  Britain  has  been  rendered  ^c 
mistress  of  the  seas.      As  a  se^juel  to  this  work 
he  afterwards  published  *^  Terra ;  a  Philosophical 
Discour^Q  of  Earthy  relating  to  the  Culture  and 
Improrcmcnt  oCit  for  Vegetation  and  the  Pro- 
pagation of  Plants  j"  1675,  folio  and  8vo.  This 
•^as  likewise  reprinted^^with  notes,  by  Dr.  Hun- 
.  ttr,  in  1778.    'The  kin^s  regard  for  Mr.;  Evelyn 
vras  'Shewn  by  his  appointment  to  be  one  of  the 

•  commissioners  of  the  sick  and  wounded  seam^en 
in.  1 664,.  and  also  a  commissioner  fox  rebuilding 
tSt.  Paul's.  For  this  last  office  he  proved  his 
^fitness  by  publishing  a  work  lentitled   **  A,  Pa- 

•  rallel  of  the  ancient  Architecture  with  the  mo- 
dern/' translated  from  the  French  of  Roland 
Freart^  sieur  de  Chambray )  with  additions  from 
lAIberti  and  other  writers*    At  this  period  he 

!  lettded  at  his  bouse  of  Saye^court,.  where  he  . 

.  icultivattd  a  gankn  and>  plantations,  which  were 

greatly  admired ;  and  he  ranks  among  those . 

.'  who  cook  the  lead  in  the  improvement  of  horti- 

'   cttkure,  and  the  tntvoduetipn  of  exotics  in  this 

«otmtry.     Whem  Charles  11^  formed  a  board  of 

tnide»  he  was  ncmiinated  one  of  the  members ; 

and  on  this  occasion  he  drew  up  a  small  treatise 

on  the  origin-  and  progress  of  navigation  and 

«  commerce,  with  an  assertion  of  the  king's  title 

^  to  the  dominion- of  the  ^a.    Among  the  papers 

*  r which  he  communicated  to-  th<^  Royal  Society  is 

a  cvurious  letter  describing  the  mischiefs  done  to 

his  garden  at  Sayes-court  by  the  uncommonly 

.  severe  winter  of  i683-4.    It  is  valuable  both  as 

aflbrding  information  of  the  perennials  at  that. 

.  time  chiefly  cultivated  in  English  gardens,  and 

■t  as  stating  the  eflFects  of  rigorous  frost  upon 

them.    He  has  lamented  in  another  place  the 

greater  injury  his  garden  received  trom   the 

rough  usage  it  underwent  during  the  time  he 

lent  his  house  to  the  czar  Peter  for  his  residence 

while  studying  the  art  of  ship-building  at  Dept- 

ford*    That  great  but  rude  sovereign,  it  seems, 

took  a  delight  ia  the  pastime  of  bemg  wheeled 

^  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  barrow  through 

Mr.  Evelyn's  *^  most  glorious  and  impenetrable 

holly  hedge,"  which  he  mentions  as  the  pride  of 

his  garden. 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.  Evelyn  was  fbr  a 
short  time  one  of  the  commissioners  for  exe- 
cuting the  ofl&ce  of  privy*  seal,  during  the  absence 
of  the  earl  p{  Clarendon,  appointed  lord-lieute- 
nant of  Ireland.  After  the  revolution,  his  favour 
at'  court  still  continuing,  he  was  made  treasurer 
'  of  Greenwich  hospital.  He  continued  to  amuse 
his  declining  years  with  the  studies  which  had  ' 
occupied  iiis  early^  life }  and  besides  various 


translatiai|s,  he  published  a  large  work  ei^^titled 
**  Numismata  i  a  Discourse  of  JMedals  anpient 
^and  modern :  to  which  is  added,  a  Digression 
concerning  Physiognomy,"  i6gh  folio.  This 
performance  obta\ned  commendation  at  the  time, 
wh^n  medallic  studies  were  probably  little  ad- 
vanced in  this  country ;  but  it  has  been  treated 
with  great  contempt  by  Mr..  Pinkerton  (Essay 
on  Medals),  who  asserts  that  all  the  observations 
are  tacitly  borrowed  from  other  writers,  and 
that  the  style  is  so  obscure  as  to  be  scarcely 
intelligible.  His  last  work  was,  as  he  confesses, 
written  for  the  service  of  luxury,  but  of  a  very 
innocent  kind.  It  is  entitled  **  Acetaria;  a 
Discourse  of  Sallets,"  1699,  ^^^*  "^  which  he 
treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  df  all  plapts 
.which  have  been  employed  assallad  herbs.  His 
faculties,  prolonged  by  tne  temperance  and  sere- 
nity of  his  life,  served  him  still  to  prepare  a  new 
edition  of  his  Sylva,  which  task  he  fulfilled  a 
short  time  before  l^is»  death  in  February,  1796, 
in  his  eighty- sixth  yean  He  was  interred  at 
the  family  seat  of  Wotton.  .  Few  persons  have 
sustained  a  more  respectable  character  throi:(gh 
life  than  Evelyn,  who  passed  his  days  in  usenil 
and  elegant  pursuits,  void  of  all  rivalry  ^nd 
contention,  and  distinguished  by  benevolence, 
piety,, and  integrity.  Hia  knowledge  was  very 
extensive ;  .and  though  he  may  riot  altogether 
deserve  the  title  given  him  by  Dr.  Campbell,  of 
**  a  great  philosopher,"  he  wa^  undoubtedly  a 
very  ingenious,  as  well  as  a  v^ry. estimable  and 
accomplished  person.  He  is  mentioned  with 
great  respect  by  his  contemporaries ;  and  Cow- 
Icj  has  very  properly  complimented  him  with 
addressing  to  him  hispleaslng  Essay  on  a  Gar- 
den.    Biog.  Britfln.     Holier  BlbL  Bctan. — A. 

EVEPHEMUS,  ^  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  is  represented  as  having  been  condemned 
to  death  by  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,-  for 
being  active  in  detaching  the  Metapoiitines  from 
his  alliance.  According  to  the  story,  he  re- 
quested that  before  his  execution  he  might  be 
permitted  'to  visit  his  iiative  country  to  settle 
his  aflfairs,  and  to  bestow  his  sister  in*  marriage 
on  a  person  to  whom  she  was  betrothed  i  pro- 
mising to  return*  at  a  fixed  period,  and  to  submit 
to  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him.  As  a 
security  for  the  performance  of  his  promise,  he 
offered  his  friend  Eucritus,  who  cheerfully  en- 
gaged to  become  prisoner  in  his  room,  and  to 
die  in  hb  stead  if  he  should  fail  in  his  engage- 
ment. The  rest  of  the  story  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  the  particulars  which  we  have  already 
related  under  the  article  Damon.  This  narra- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  Polyani  Stratagematum 
//*.  v.— M. 
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EUGENE,  Francis  of  Savoy,  called  Prince 
Eugency  one  of  the  most  famous  generals  of  his 
time,  was  grandson  of  Charles-Emanuel  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  son  of  the  count  of  Soissons  by 
Olympia  Mancini,  niece  to  cardinal  Mazarin. 
He  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1663,  and  being  de- 
stined to  the  church,  was  known  in  his  youth  by 
the  name  of  the  abbede  Carignan.  His  mother, 
a  woman  of  intrigue,  was  involved  in  the  su- 
spicion of  being  concerned  in  some  poisonings 
which  were  then  the  subject  of  judicial  enquiry, 
and  thought  proper  to  retire  to  Brussels.     De- 
prived of  her  support,  young  Eugene  was  re- 
lused,  first  an  abbacy,  and  then  a  regiment, 
which  he  solicited  at  the  French  court.     He 
then  went  as  a  volunteer  to  serve  in  Germany 
against  the  Turks.     Louvois  sent  an  order  of 
recal  to  him  and  the  other  French  volunteers, 
upon  pain,  in  case  of  disobedience,  of  being 
perpetually  exiled.     Eugene  alone  ventured  to 
disobey :  **  I  will  return  one  day  ^said  he)  in 
spite  of  Louvois."    He  so  much  distinguished 
himself  in  his  first  campaign,  that  the  emperor 
gave  him  a  regiment  of  dragoons.     After  the 
siege  of  Vienna  was  raised,  he  served  in  Hun- 
gary under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain 
and  the  elector  of  Bavaria.    In  1691  he  was 
•ent  with  a  body  of  troops  into  Piedmont,where 
he  relieved  Coni  besieged  by  the  French,  and 
took  Carmagnole.     Still  augmenting  his  repu- 
tation by  new  services,  he  w^s  appointed,  in 
16979  to  the  command  of  the  imperial  army. 
In  the  month  of  September  of  that  year  he  en- 
tirely defeated  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Zenta, 
where  the  grand-vizier  and  more  than  twenty 
thousand  men  were  left  upon  the  field,  and  the 
grand-seignor  was  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate 
retreat  with  the  broken  relics  of  his  army.     Eu- 
gene had  hazarded  this  engagement  contrary  to 
the  express  orders  of  the  imperial  court;  but  he 
60  weU  justified  his  conduct,  that  Leopold  gave 
him  a  written  authority  to  act  thenceforth  ac- 
cording to  bis  own  judgment.     In  the  Spanish- 
succession  war  he  was  sent,  in  170;,  to  com- 
mand in  Italy  against  Catinat^     He  forced  the 
French  post  at  Carpi,  and  obliged  Catinat  to 
retreat  beyond  the  Oglio.      Villeroi,  who  came 
from  court  to  supersede  that  general,  attacked 
Eugene  in  his  entrenchments  at  Chiari,  but  was 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.     In  the  ensuing 
winter  Eugene  obtaining  admission  into  Cremona 
ty  stratagem,  took  Villeroi  prisoner,  but  an  ac- 
cident prevented  him  from  keeping  possession 
of  the  town.     He  was  opposed  the  next  year 
by  Vendome,  with  whom  he  fought  the  indeci- 
sive battle  of  Luzzara.    On  returning  to  Vienna 
ibc  emperor  created  him  president  of  the  oeuncU 


of  virar,  and  entrusted  the  military  chest  to  his 
<lisposal ;  but  that  chest  was  often  poorly  fur- 
nished, and  the  delays  and  chicanes  with  which 
he  had  to  contend  at  court,  gave  him  no  less 
trouble  than  the  most  vigorous  opposition  in  the 
field.     He  was,  hof^cver,  strictly  united  with 
the  other  great  general  of  the  allied  army,  the 
duke  ^of  Marlborough  (see  his  article)  j  and  by 
their  talents  and  concert,  they  obtained  a  decisive 
superiority  over  the  French  in  Germany.      Eu- 
gene commanded  the  imperial  part  of  the  army 
at  the  famous  battle  of  Hochstet  or  Blenheim, 
fought  in  1704,  and  had  a  glorious  share  in  the 
siiccess.     In  1705  he  underwent  a  repulse  in 
Italy  from  Vendome,  at  the  bloody  action  of 
Cassano ;    but  whatever  reputation   he  might 
lose  in  this  campaign,  he  full^  regained  in  the 
next,  when,  by  a   most  extraordinary   march 
across  Lombardy  in  the  face  of  a  French  army, 
he  penetrated  to  Turin,  then  closely  besieged, 
attacked  the  French  in  their  entrenchments,  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  which  secured  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  restored  all  the  Milanese  to 
the  emperor.  In  1707  he  made  good  his  menace 
of  one  day  re-entering  France  without  permis- 
sion, by  joining  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  an  inva- 
sion or  rrovence  and  Dauphine.     Toulon  was 
besieged,  but  without  success  \  and  finally  the 
invaders  were  obliged  to  quit  die  country  after 
having  done  no  more  than  insult  the  pride  of 
Lewis,  and  desolate  a  barren  district.     Eugene, 
in  1708,  resumed  the  command  of  the  imperial- 
ists in  Flanders,  and  partook  with  Marlborough 
of  the  victorv  at  Oudenard,  and  the  capture  of 
Lisle.     In  tne  next  year  he  commanded  the 
centre  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Malplaquet.    Du- 
ring the  heat  of  the  action  he  received  a  consi- 
derable wound,  but  he  refused  to  retire  from  the 
field,  in  order  to  have  it  dressed.     "  Of  what 
use  will  that  be  (said  he),  if  we  arc  to  die  here  ? 
if  we  are  to  survive,  it  will  be  time  enough  in 
the  evening  to  be  dressed."     He  continued  for 
some  ensuing  campaigns  to  act  in  Flanders ; 
and  when  the  change  of  politics  in  the  English 
court  prepared   a   peace   and   the  down£al  of 
Mariborough,  he  -^ent  to  London  for  the  "pur- 
pose of  supporting   the  war  party.     He  was 
.  received  with  much  applause  and  admiration,  by 
the  public,  but  was  unable  to- change  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  cabinet ;  and  he  returned  to  finish 
the  war  alone.     He  took  Quesnoi,  but  upon  the 
whole  he  was  fuHy  matched  by  Villars,  who, 
took  his  magazines  at  Marchiennes,  and  dis- 
concerted  the   whole   plan   of  the   campaign. 
After  making  all  possible  exertions^  to  support 
the  arms  of  the  emperor,  who  obstinately  con- 
tinued the  v/ur  after  the  desertion  of  fajs  allies, 
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tlie  prince  commenced  a  negociation  with  Vil- 
hxs,  which  produced  the  peace  of  Rastadt  in 

1714. 

The  repose  of  Eugene  was  short.  The  ho- 
stilities poounitted  by  the  Turks  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire  called  him  forth  to  command  a 
powerful  army  assembled  by  the  emperor 
Charles  VI«  With  this  he  passed  the  Danube, 
and  gave  a  defeat  to  the  grand-vizier  2t  Peter- 
waiadin  in  I7i6«  The  next  year  he  undertook 
the. siege  of  Belgrade^  when  the  Turks  came 
with  a  vast  anny  to  its  relief,  and  invested  him 
in  his  camp,  He  suffered  them  to  approach 
near,  and  then,  suddenly  quitting  his  lines,  fell 
upon  them  with  such  vigour  and  effect,  that  he 
killed  twenty  thousand  men,  and  possessed  him- 
self of  their  cannon  and  all  their  camp  equipage. 
This  victory  was  followed  by  the  immediate 
surrender  of  Belgrade-,  and  the  advantageous 
peace  of  Passarowitz  in  1718  was  the  conse- 
quence of  his  brilliant  success.  After  this 
period  he  retired  to  Vienna,  covered  with  glory, 
and  loaded  with  recompences  of  every  kind, 
worthy  of  one  who  was  justly  considered  as  the 
saviour  of  the  empire,  and  the  greatest  benefac- 
tor to  the  hou^e  of  Austria.  He  employed  his 
fortune  in  cultivating  the  fine  arts  and  patronis- 
ing letters,  and  displayed  no  less  magnanimity 
in  peace  than  he  had  done  heroism  in  war. 
The  war  of  1733,  ***  consequence  of  the  dis- 
puted election  to  the  Polish  crown,  called  him 
«gain  into  the  field  j  but  he  was  no  longer  the 
man  he  had  been.  Phiiipsburg  was  taken  by 
the  French  before  his  eyes;  and  although  he 
f^btained  some  credit  in  covering  Mentz  and 
Friburg,  be  did  not  choose  to  hazard  a  battle. 
He  died  at  Vienna  in  1736,  aced  seventy-three. 
Prince  Eugene  was  cold  and  reserved  in  his 
manner,  and  remarkably  serious  in  his  aspect  \ 
he  was,  however,  capable  of  friendship,  faithful 
Co  his  prjgtmises,  free  from  pride,  generous  and 
liberal.  He  obtained  thQ  affection  and  confi- 
dence of  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  served 
under  him,  who  regarded  him  as  their  father 
and  protector.  In  his  military  character  he 
was  active,  enterprising,  full  of  resources  ;  ^nd 
though  he  sometimes  committed  faults,^  be.  re- 
deemed them  by  new  successes.  He  is  said  not^ 
to  have  been  very  delicate  in  the  means  he  em- 
ployed, and  tq  have  been  too  much  addicted  to 
stratagem^  wluch  war  itself  can  scarcely  justify. 
He  treated  the  French  officers,  his  prisoners^, 
with  less  pclitpiiess  than  .Marlborough  did  ;  and 
was  somewhat  too  fond  of  triurophmg  oyer  the 
neglept  with  which  he  had^been  treated'by  the 
.French  court  in  his  youth.  '  If  it  be  true^that 
life,  always- airried  about  with  him.inhis.cam-' 


paigns .  Kempis's  Imitation  of  Christ,  it  mar 
prove  his  doctrinal  belief  in  CKristianity,  thougn 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  made  it  the  manual' 
of  his  practice.  Voltaire  Steele  de  Louis  XIV. 
Mod,  Umvers*  Hist*  Moreri.  Ducks  Minu. 
Sic— A. 

EUGENIU3  I.  pope,  was  a  native  of  Rome,, 
who  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  dignity  on  the 
deposition  and  banishment  of  pope  Martin,  in*. 
the  year  654.  His  advancement  he  owed  to* 
the  choice  of  the  Roman  people  and  clergy,  and 
was  confirmed  in  it  by  the  emperor  Constans.. 
At  the  time  of  his  election,  the  eastern  and 
western  churches  were  ei^gaged  in  anathematis- 
ing each  other  on  account  of  their  disagreement 
concerning  the  ridiculous  question,  whether 
Christ  possessed  one  will,  or  two  wills  ?  Aftei; 
Eugenius  had  taken  possession  of  his  see^  he 
sent  legates  to  the  emperor,  wHo  appear  to  have 
been  instructed  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween Rome  and'  Constantinople  on  that  point- 
Between  them  and  Peter,  newly  elected  patriarchy, 
and  a  monothelite  or  advocate  for  the  doctrine 
of  6n^  will>  a  very  commodious  but  farcical 
agreement  was  entered  into,  viz.  that  the  legates, 
besides  the  two  wills  which  their  church  main- 
tained, should  admit  of  the  doctrine  of  one  will, 
which  they  were  to  style  in  common  with  the 
monothelites  a  substantial  will,  and  that  the 
patriarch  and  his  party,  in  addition  to  their  o«ie 
will,  should  acknowledge  two  wills  besides,  de- 
nominated, according  to  the  language  in  use 
among  the  Catholics,  natural  wills.  After  this 
curious  kind  of  compromise,  the  legates  assisted 
at  divine  service  in  the  great  church,  and  pub- 
licly communicated  with  the  patriarch.  We  are 
not  informed  whether  Eugenius  expressed  his 
approbation  of  their  conduct  when  they  returned 
to  Rome  J  but  that  it  was  not  satisfactory  to 
the  Roman  people  andclergy  appeared  from- tiie 
opposition  which  they  soon  sifterwards  madi  to 
the  admission  of  the  patriarch  Peter's  confession 
of  faith,  in  which  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
will  or  operations  in  Christ,  and  their  refuss^l  to 
permit  the  pope  to  perform  divine  service  in  th^ 
church  of  St.  Mary  ad  Praecepe,  until  he  had 
jpublicly  declared  his  condemnation  of  it.  •  We 
meet  with  no  farther  particulars  concerning* this, 
pope,  excepting  that  he  is  warmly  commended, 
for  his  piety,  mildness,  humanity,  and  generos^y, 
and  that  he  .died  in  the  year  657,  when  he  had 
held  the  Roman  see  not  quite  two  years  and 
nine  months.  Platina  de,  Vit.  'Pfint,  Moreri., 
Bower, — M. 

.EUGENIUS  II:  pope,  was  a   Roman  by 
bii-th,  who,  frpm  beiiig  archpriestofSt;  Sabina,, 
was  made  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  year.  824.  H&: 
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-w^s  not  chosen  to  that  dignity,  ho wever>  without 
opposition ;  the  great",  mass  of  the  people  sup- 
porting another  candidate,  whom  they  declared 
p(3pe  at  the  same  time.     This' double  election 
prociuced   considerable  disturbahces  at   Rome, 
which  theempergr  Lewis  the  Debonfiaire  sent 
^is  .son  Lptharius  to  quell,  and  to  correct  the 
^buses  which  had  taken  place  in  the  government 
^^f  that  city.    By  this  prince,  Eugenius  was  con- 
jfirmcd  in  the  papacy,  and  several  ancient  cus- 
toms and  laws  were  revived,  declaratory  of  the 
'independence  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  on  the  im- 
.^perial  power,  and  determining'the  limits  of  the 
:j6ubmiSsion  and  obedience  which  were  to  be  paid 
Ao  them.     On  this  occasion  Eugenius  and  his 
<.clergy  took  an  oath  of   fidelity  to  Lewi«  and 
.^XiOtharius,  in  which  was  included  .their  -eolemn 
^xngagement  that  no  future  pope  should  be  con- 
•  .sccrated,  with  their  consent^  but  in  the  presence 
.*of  the  emperor's  deputy,  and'  after  the  exaction 
.of  a  similar  oath  to  what  was  then  administered. 
'  During  Eugeriius's  pontificate,  the  Greek  em- 
,  pcrors,.  Michael  arid  *his  son  Theophilus,  sent 
^r€mba«sador€  to  the  emperor  Lewis  with  a  view 
I  to  ejig^gjC  hiti),*  and  through  his  interposition  the  ' 
^  bishop^  of  Roinc,  to  concur  with  them  in  heaHng  ' 
. -the  divisions  which  the  disputes  about  images 
/-had  occi^sioned  in  the  christian  church.    On  the 
r  ^opbsal  of  the  embassadors,  Lewis  agreed  that  a 
.  -council  should  be  assembled  in  France,  to  eia- 
«>^tne  the  doctrine  pf  the  Greek  church  iriYela- 
.^tion  to  images ;,  and  it  was  convened  accordingly 
\  at  iParis,  in  the  year  825.     At  the  conclusion  of 
.  that  council  the  bishops  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
^  ^emperor  LewiSf  to  acquaint  him  with  their  }udg- 
^  fnent  on.  the  subject  in  dispute  between  the* 
,  *<hurcbe8  of  {Constantinople  and  Rome,  in^wluch' 
-they  blame4  th^m  both :  the  former  for  breaking 
V*^ages,  whence  they  were ^iatinguished  by  die* 
.    name  .of  Icomclastri^  and  the  latter  for  wOrship- 
,  ping  them,  whence  they  obtained  the  title  of 
,  lconolatra\   declaring  at  ^  the  same  time  that  it 
was  a  far  greater  crime  to  Y^prshfp  than  to  break 
thena.    In  the  sam.c  letter  they  informed  the 
•  .  empei?or  that  the  superstitious  worship  of  images 
had  taken  deep  root  at  Rome,  and  entreated  nis 
interference  witti  the  pope  to  abolish  a  practice 
,    which  w^s  the  cause  of  scandal  and  o^xKeto 
-all  good  men.  In  conformity  with  their  request," 
.  the  emperor,  sent  two  bishops  to  Eugenius,  to 
•acquamt  l^im  with  the  result  of  the  council,  ^nd 
/,  also  wrote  to  him  letters  of  reoommendafion'oa 
behalf  of  the  Greek  embassadors  and  the  object 
tof  thc^  niisaion.    What  reception  the  embassa-; 
^.  idors  met  with  from  the  pope  we  are  not  in- 
.   ibrmod  \  'but  It  is  certain  that  he  still  continued' 
tto.deJetm  andprbmote  tlie  worship  of*iihagesi|~ 


which  Has  conttiiued  the  pi^ttieeof  the  dsorHi 
of 'Rome  to  the  present  times.  In  tiietear 
826  Eugenius  held  a  council  at  Rome,  in-wnieh 
a  number  of  decrees  were  passed  itltxended  to 
reform  the  state  of  eccldsiastital  dbctpltne,  aild 
to  encourage'  the  progress  of  lltehitttre,  both 
sacred  and  profane.  In  the  ftdlowing<  year 
Eugenius  died,  after  he  had  been  in  jpossession 
of  the  popedom  about  three^  years  and  a  Ittrif. 
He  is  highly  praised  by  Catholic 'writers  for  fais 
humilitv,  his  beneficence,  and  the  humane  pO» 
licy  of  nis  government,  and  spoken' of  as  excel- 
ling in  mental  as  well  as  cot'poreal'  endbWments. 
But  if  what  is  related  concerning  him  by  seveAil 
•Writers  be  true,  that  he  #as  the  first  iilstitotor 
of  the  ordfeal  by  cfold  water,  wcf  liiannot  fixrtn 
that  circiimstance  be  led  ta  form  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  orider^tandinjg.  Excepting  the 
preparatory  mummery  of  exorcising  and  btessing 
the  water,  'diat  process' was  sinfiilar  with  the 
trials  of  witchcraft  practised  some  ytard<ago  in 
this  country  by  the  ignorant  and  brdtalp^pulace. 
The  suspected  person  was  bound  hand  aiid  foety 
and  thrown  into  deep  water  \ '  iR^icn,'  if  he  Was 
80  fortunate  Wpresei^tly  to  sink  to  the  bottom, 
he  was  pronounced  innocent,' but  if  for'dc^e 
length  of  time  he  ccmtihued  floaring  on  the  sur- 
face, he  was  judged  to  be  guilty.  Two  of  the 
epistles  of  this  pope;  and  eleven  of  his  Si^crees 
are  extant  in  the'  seventh  volume  of  the  •*  Col- 
Jectio  Consilrorum,**  1644^  foho.  Xjavis  Hisu 
Lit,  vol.  11.  sub'sxc.  Phot» '  Platina  de  Vit.  Pont, 
Mfireri,     Nouv.  Diet  Hiit.     Bowen-^^M. 

£UGENIUS  III.  pope,  called  before  his 
elevation  to  the  papal  dignity  J^r^ard,  was  a 
narive  of  Pisa,  who  became  a  cistercian  monk 
and  a  disciple  of  the  greM  St.  Bernard,  as  be  has 
been  improperly  called,  and  was  afterw^tdis  ap- 
pointed abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Ana$ta$his, 
at  Rome.  Upon  the  death  of  pope  Lucius  11. 
in  the  year  K45,  our  Bernard  i^ais  ^fpanimovfelj 
fixed  upon  by  the  cardinals  to  become  his  suc- 
cessor, and  enthroned  with  the  usual  Ceremo- 
nies, under  the  name  of  Eugenius  tlL  The 
pdople  of  Rome,  however,  wm  had  been  for 
some  time  struggling  to  wrest  from  the  popes 
the  sovereignty  which  they  had  acquired  over 
them  in  temporal  matters,  and  had  vested  the 
chief  audionty  in  one  of  their  own  body,  vrith 
the  title  of  Patrician,  upon  the  election  of  Eu- 
genius immbdiatelf  look  up  arms.  They  de- 
clared that  they  would  not  suiSer  him  to  be 
-consecrated  unless  he  resigned'  all  pretences  to 
tcfmpioral  dominioo,  and  promised  that  he  would 
be  satisfied  with  his  spiritual'  rank,  and  the 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  fythes,  and  the 
l^dlantary  contributions  of  the  fakhfuL    Upon 
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tlfif^  Epgenlus  withdrew  privatejy  to  the  bene- 
dictine  monastery  of  Farsa  in  Sabina,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  the  cardinalsi  who  consecrated 
him  in  the  church  belonging  to  that  institution. 
From  Farsa>  n6t  daring  to  return  to  Rome,  he 
removed  to  Viterbo,  where  he  continued  for 
some  months.    During  his  stay  there  embassa- 
dors arrived  from  the  Crusaders  in  the  East,  to 
iipplore  assistance  from  the  pope  and  the  western 
princes  against  the  Turks,  who  had  gained  some 
important  advantages  over  them.     Alarmed  at 
their  representations,  Eugenius  wrote  a  letter  to 
Lewis  VU.  king  of  France,  strongly  urging  him 
to  march  in  person  to  the  relief  of  the  Christians 
in  the  Holy-land,  and  confirming  to  those  who 
should  attend  him  the  privileges  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  granted  to  such  as  engaged  in  the 
holy  war.    His  letter,  added  to  the  former  per- 
suasions of  St-  Bernard,  proved  the  means  of 
inducing  that  prince  to  resolve  that  he  would 
embark  in  the  mad  expedition.     Eugenius  in 
the  mean  time  was  taking  measures  to  force  the 
Homans  to  submission.      After  finding  that  his 
spiritual  fulminations   produced   no  cfiect,  he 
raised  troops  at  Viterbo,  and  other  cities  which 
declared  for  him,  and  forming  an  alliance  with 
the  Tiburtincs,  marched  against  Rome,  which 
he  soon  reduced  to  such  straits,  that  the  inha- 
bitants were  obliged  to  surrender  on  his  terms, 
and,  after  abolishing  their  patriciate,  to  receive 
him  as  their  temporal  as  ^^ell  as  spiritual  lord. 
But  his  triumph  was  short-lived;    for  finding 
the  popular  party  still  hostile  to  him,  and  learn- 
ing that  a  formidable  insurrection  against  his 
authority^ was  in  preparation,  he  was  obliged 
again  to  seek  for  safety  in  flight.    He  first  re- 
tted to  Sienna,  then  to  Brescia,  and  afterwards 
to  Tfeves,  where  he  held  a  council  in  the  year 
1 146,  After  continuing  three  months  at  Treves, 
he  went  to  the  monastery  of  Cluny  in  Burgun- 
dy, and  from  thence  to  Dijon,  where  he  was 
met  and  received  with  great  respect  by  the  king 
of  France,  whom  h^  followed  to  Paris,  and  kept 
his  Easter  there  in  1147.     During  his  stay  at 
Paris  lie  held  a  jcouncil,  in  which  William  arch- 
bishop of  York  in  England,  was  deposed  from 
his  dignity.    From  Paris  he  went  to  Rheims, 
where,  in  1148,  he  held  tliat  council  before 
which  the  fanatical  Eon  was  examhied,  of  whose 
c^uel  treatment  we  have  given  an  account  in  thcf 
article  xelatiog  to  him.     After  the  termination 
of  tliis  councM,  Eugenius  returned  to  Italy,  and, 
wlt^  the  ass^tance  of  Roger  king  0/ Sicily,  once 
nore  subdued  the  peppj^e  of  Konjie,  in  the  year 
1 149.    In  the  foflowiipg   year,  hpw^yer,    the 
Romans  were  instigated  ^new  to  divest  him  of 
bi?  jo'wer,  by  Anipld  ojT  J^resipia^  wh^n  he 


retired,  abruptly  into  Campania,  and  continued' 
there  till  the  year  1 1 52.  During  this  period  he 
sent  a  legate  into  Ireland,  by  whom  he  first 
established  the  four  archbishoprics  in  that  king- 
dom, in  the  year  1 15 1.  At  lengdi,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1152,  an  agreement  hav- 
ing been  effected  between  him  and  the  people  of 
Rome,  concerning  the  articles  of  Djrhich  we  hare 
no  information,  he  was  permitted  to  returato^ 
that  city,  where  he  appears  to  h^ve  maintained 
a  good  understanding  with  the  inhabitants  antil 
his  death,  which  toolfr  place  at  Tivoli  in  tlie  year 
1 153.  His  virtues  and  his  sanctity  have  been 
highly  extolled  by  some  contemporary  writers. 
But  his  chief  merit,  in  the  estfmation  of  others^ 
arises  froip  his  zeal  and  sUfllerines  in  promoting^ 
the  interests  of  the  holy  apo^ohc^l  see,  and  in 
combating  ^he  errors  oT  heretics  and  infidelsv 
That  he  did  not  exercise  an  equal  zeal  in  re- 
pressing the  scandalous  practices  of  hid  agents 
and  retainers,  may  be  concluded  from  the  apoth^ 
epistle  of  St.  Bernard,  in  which  the  writer  has 
drawn  a  striking  picture  of  the  shameful  con*^ 
duct  of  one  of  the  papal  legates  who  was  sent 
to  Conrad  king  of  Germany,  and  concludes 
with  observing,  '<  as  for  myself,  I  have  dis^^ 
charged  my  conscience.  However,  I  cannot 
help  adding,  with  my  usual  freedom,  that  the 
pope  would  do  well  to  discharge  his  conscience 
too,  by  purging  his  court.'^  -But  what  most 
disgraces  his  memory,  is  the  part  which  he  took 
in  promoting  the  iniamous  Criisades,  by'  means> 
of  which  incalculable  calaAiities  were  p«odoce<t 
not  only  to  the  Eastern  world,  but  ttf  Europe  in 
genera],  which  was  infatuated  by  his  apostolical 
letters  and  admonitions,  and  the  enthusiastical 
discourses  of  his  agent  Su  Bernard.  "^Many  of 
bis  epistles  are  still  extant  in  the  tenth  volume 
of  the  «  Collectio  Cohciliorurti.*'  Cav/s  Hist. 
Lit.  vol  IL  sub  S4tc.  Walden.  Platina  di  Fit. 
Pont,     Moreri.     Bower* — ^M. 

EUGENIUS  IV.  pope,  Mrhose  original  name 
was  Gabriel  Condelmerio,  was  4' native  of 
Venice,  and  descended  from  an  ancient  familyv 
but  of  plebeian  rank.  In  his  youth  he  accom* 
panied  a  nephew  of  pope  Gregory  XII.  to  Rome, 
where  he  took  the  celestine  habit.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour 
of  pope  Gregory,  who  made  him^his  treasurer,, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Sienna,  and  in  the  year 
1408  advanced  him  to  the  sacred  college,  with 
the  title  of  cardinal-presbyter  of  St.  Clements 
Inuring  the  pontificate  of  Martin  V.  he  was  sent 
legate  into  the  Marchc  of  Ancona,  and  afters 
wards  to  Bologna,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
those  employments  with  great  ability  and  repu* 
tation.    Upon  the  death  of  thut  pope  in  r43i|,. 
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lie  V97LB  elected  by  the  conclave  to  the  papal  see^ 
and  took  the  name  of  Eugenius  IV.  Soon  after 
his  accession  to  that  dignity,  he  listened  to  some 
informers  who  reported  that  the  late  pope  had 
left  imnfense  treasures  behind  him,  and  was 
persuaded  to  order  his  vice-chamberiain  to  be 
arrested.  The  manner  in  which  that  order  was 
executed  by  Stephen  Colonnai  the  general  of 
the  papal  tro^ps^  was  so  scandalous  and  cruel^ 
that  the  pope  was  obliged  to  express  his  disap- 
probation of  it  in  very  strong  terms,  accom- 
panied with  threatenings  which  induced  the 
general  to  quit  Romei  and  to  retire  to  his  rela- 

"  tion  the  prince  of  Palestrina.  That  prince  was 
persuaded  by  him  that  £«genius  was  bent  on 
the  ruin  of  the  whole  family  of  the  Colonnas, 
and  therefore  took  up  arms  with  the  design  of 
making  himself  master  of  Rome.  The  inha- 
bitants, however,  uniting  themselves  with  the 
pope's  troops,  defeated  him  in  his  attempt  on 
that  city.  After  hostilities  had  continued  for 
some  time  between  the  pope  and  the  Colonnas, 
Eugenius  fell  sick,  when,  being  desirous  of 
-peace,  it  was  concluded  in  a  little  while  through 
the  mediation  of  Angelotto  Fosco,  a  Roman 
citizen.  No  sooner  was  Eugenius  extricated 
from  this  difficulty,  than  he  involved  himself  in 
a  contest  Mrith  the  council  of  Basil,  wliich  was 
opened  in  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate,  pur- 
suant to  a  bull  issued  by  his  predecessor.  Soon 
after  their  opening,  the  fathers  of  the  council 
ordered  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  Hussites  of 
Bohemia,  inviting  them  to  attend  the  council  to 

.give  an  account  of  their  doctrine,  and  promising 
them  a  safe  conduct  and  favourable  hearing.  It 
is  reportecMhat  Eugenius,  ofFendcd  at  this  com- 
plaisance shewn  towards  heretics  whom  the 
church  condemned,  made  use  of  it  as  an  excuse 
for  a  resolution  which  he  had  taken  to  dissolve 
that  council,  and  that  he  sent  a  letter  to  his 
legate  cardinal  Caesarini,  empowering  him  to  act 
accordingly.  In  vain  did  his  legate,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  discretion  and  prudence,  remon- 
strate against  such  a  measure,  and  forwarn  him 
of  the  troubles  which  he  would  occasion  to 
himself  by  persisting  in  his  resolution.  Deaf  to 
his  remonstrances,  the  pope  determined  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  design,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  143 1  issued  a  bull,  declaring  the  council  of 
Basil  to  be  dissolved,  and  appointing  another  to 
meet  in  eighteen  months  at  Bologna.  When 
the  emperor  was  informed  by  him  of  the  step 
which  he  had  taken,  and  his  reasons  for  it,  that 
prince  immediately  wrote  to  him,  urging  him  to 
revoke  his  bull,  and  enlarging  upon  the  evils 
into  which  he  would  otherwise  plunge  himself 
and  the  whole  christian  world.     He  further- 


more added,  that  the  assembled  bishops  woul^ 
not  submit  to  be  disappointed  of  the  object  of 
their  meeting,  and  that  he,  as  protector  of  the 
church,  must  grant  them  his  support.  Eugenius 
still  remained  immoveably  bent  on  his  deter- 
mination, .and  his  bull  for  dissolving  the  council 
was  formally  notified  to  the  fathers  at  Basrl. 
The  council,  however,  resolved  not  to  obey  the 
bull,  and  after  confirming  the  decrees  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  sessions  of  the  council  of  Constance, 
which  declared  the  papal  power  to  be  subordi-^ 
nate  to  that  of  a  general  council,  and  bound  bf 
its  statutes  and  mandates,  they  voted  that  n<t 
power  on  earth  could  dissolve  them  without 
their  own  consent,  and  that  hone  should  with- 
draw from  them  vidthout  their  leave  ;  and  they 
also  summoned  the  pope  to  appear  in  person 
before  them,  within  a  limited  time,  or  to  send 
legates  with  full  authority  to  act  in  his  name. 
These  spirited  proceedings  were  highly  mortify- 
ing to  the  pope,  who  endeavoured  to  enter  into 
a  compromise  with  the  council,  and  promised 
that  if  they  would  consent  to  be  transferred  to 
any  city  in  Italy,  he  would  repair  to  them  with- 
out delay,  and  enter  jointly  with  them  on  the 
great  work  for  which  thev  were  assembled.  The 
lathers,  however,  who  knew  that  his  principal 
motive  for  making  such  a  proposal  was  to  brings 
the  council  more  immediately  under  his  influ- 
ence, rejected  it  in  a  general  congregation ;  and 
soon  afterwards  accused  the  pope  ofcontumacy 
for  not  revoking  his  bull  of  dissolution,  finally 
determining,  if  he  persisted  in  his  obstinacy 
until  a  fixed  period,  to  suspend  him  from  the 
administration  both  in  spirituals  and  temporals. 
The  firmness  of  their  conduct  brought  the  pontiflT 
to  submission,  and,  in  the  year  1433,  he  issued 
a  bull  declaring  nuH  and  void  whatever  had  been 
done  by  him,  or  in  his  name,  in  derogation  of 
the  council -general  of  Basil.  In  the  same  year 
the  pope  received  the  etnperor  Sigismond  at 
Rome  with  great  magnificence,  and  crowned 
him  there.  In  the  following  year,  Philip  duke 
of  Milan,  being  incensed  against  the  pope,  made 
an  irruption  into  the  territory  of  Rome,  and 
committed  dreadful  ravages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  -,  and  when  the  inhaoitants^ 
who  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation, 
came  to  complain  to  Eugenius  of  their  losses,  he 
referred  them  to  the  cardinal  his  nephew  and 
chamberlain,  an  indolent  and  voluptuous  man^ 
who  treated  their  complaints  not  only  with 
neglect  but  insult.  Enraged  at  his  behaviour, 
they  immediately  topk  up  arms,  and  produced  a 
temporary  revolution  at  Rome,  deposing  die 
pope's  magistrates,  and  appointing  others  in 
their  place  to  act  in  the  name  and  by  die  autho- 
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Tiff  of  the  Roman  people.  In  this  insurrection 
Eugenius  with  difficulty  escaped  from  their  fury, 
and  took  refuge  at  Florence.  The  pope's  au- 
thority, however,  was  soon  re-established  at 
Rome  by  John  Vitelleschi,  patriarch  of  Alet- 
nndria,  who  severely  chastised  the  revolters's 
and  the  reconciliation  between  the  citizens  and 
the  pope  was  farther  confirmed  through  the 
mediation  of  the  council  of  Basil,  who  dispatched 
some  of  their  body  to  offer  their  friendly  advice 
on  that  occasion.  In  the  year  1437,  new  dis- 
putes arose  between  the  council  and  the  pope, 
which  terminated  in  their  final  rupture.  The 
immediate  circumstance  which  led  to  them  was 
founded  in  the  distresses  to  which  John  Palae- 
ologus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  reduced 
by  the  conquests  of  the  Turks,  and  the  neces- 
sity that  he  was  under  of  asking  assistance  from 
the  Weftern  Christians  in  order  to  withstand 
their  arms.  That  he  might  ensure  such  assist- 
ance, he  had  agreed  to  attend  with  a  number  of 
the  Greek  clergy  at  a  general  council  to  be 
holden  at  some  place  in  the  West,  in  order  finally 
to  settle  all  disputed  points,  and  to  bring  about 
an  entire  harmony  and  union  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches.  The  papal  legates,  and  a 
small  number  of  bishops  in  the  council  of  Basil, 
voted  that  such  general  council  shoold  be  held 
at  Florence,  or  Udine :  the  great  majority  of  the' 
council,  however,  voted  that  it  should  be  held  at 
Avignon,  or  some  place  in  Savoy,  or  at  Basil, 
where  the  Weftern  bishops  were  already  as- 
sembled. Eugenius,  as  a  proof  that  he  was  now 
determined  ^o  try  the  question  of  power  with 
the  fathers  at  Basil,  confirmed  the  choice  of 
Florence,  or  Udine ;  which  so  provoked  the 
council,  that  they  charged  him  with  mal-admi- 
nistration,  simony,  a  breach  of  his  oath,  and  a 
shameful  abuse  of  his  power,  and  summoned 
him  to  appear  before  them  to  answer  to  these 
charges.  When  the  time  fixed  for  his  appear- 
ance was  elapsed,  they  declared  him  contuma- 
cious, and  ordained  that  he  should  be  proceeded 
against  as  such.  In  the  mean  time  Eugenius 
published  an  unexpected  decree,  removing  the 
council  from  Basil  to  Ferrara ;  to  which  the 
council  opposed  a  counter  decree,  declaring  the 
nullity  of  the  pontifTs,  and  enjoining  all  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  general  councils  to 
repair  to  Basil.  The  pope's  new  council  of 
Ferrara  opened  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1438,  and  in  their  first  session  declared  the 
congregation  at  Basil  an  unlawful  assembly,  and 
themselves  an  oecumenical  council  lawfully  as- 
sembled ;  and  ordered  all  the  bishops  who  still 
.  remained  at  Basil  to  withdraw  from  that  city 
VOL.  ni. 


within  thirty  days,  on  pain  of  exdommtmicatiotf 
and  the  forfeiture  of  their  dignities  and  benefices. 
The  council  of  Basil,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  against  Eugenius  a  decree  of 
suspension  from  all  papal  jurisdiction  both  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,  forbidding  all  ecclesiastics,! 
on  ^ain  of  excommunication  and  the  loss*  of 
their  benefices,  to  obey  him.  Soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  council  of  Ferrara,  the  Greek 
emperor  Palaeologus  arrived  at  that  city,  attended 
by  the  patriarch  df  Constantinople,  and  many  of 
the  principal  Greek  clergy,  and  the  conferenccf 
commenced  between  them  and  the  Latins  on' 
the  opposite  opinions  maintained  by  their  re- 
spective churches.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1439,  a  contagious  disorder  breaking  out  at 
Ferrara,  the  pope  translated  the  council  to  Flo- 
rence, not  without  opposition  from  the  Greeks,' 
which  their  necessities  and  a  promise,  of  pecu- 
niary assistance  induced  them  to  withdrslw.  Afc 
Florence,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  papal' 
court,  and  the  persuasions  of  the  emperor,  whc/ 
was  ready  to  purchase  assistance  of  the  pope 
and  of  the  western  princes  on  any  terms,  t 
pretended  union  was  at  leftgth  effected  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  a  decree 
containing  the  articles  of  agreement,  signed  by 
the  pope,  t£e  emperor,  and  their  respective 
clergy.  But  when  it  was  carried  to  Constanti- 
nople, its  reception  was  opposed  by  every  eccle- 
siastic and  layman  of  any  note,  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  the  emperor  exerted  his  authority  to 
bring  the  Greeks  to  submit  to  it.  Even  many 
of  the  prelates  who  had  signed  it  at  Florence, 
retracted  at  Constantinople,  and  wrote  against 
it  5  so  that  the  negociations  at  Florence  proved 
fruitless  as  far  as  respected  any  real  termination 
of  the  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  In  the  mean  time  the  council  of 
Basil,  after  declaring  the  superiority  of  councils 
over  the  pope  to  be  an  article  of  catholic  faith,, 
proceeded  to  depose  Eugenius  from  the  papacy, 
as  disobedient  to  the  confimands  of  the  church 
universal,  a  contemner  of  the  canons,  a  disturber 
of  the  unity  of  the  church,  a  perjured  simoniacal 
schismatic,  and  obstinate  heretic  *,  and  they  dis- 
patched nuncios  to  the  different  courts  of  the 
christian  princes,  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
measure  which  they  had  taken,  and  to  exhd'/t 
them  to  support  it  in  their  respective  dominions. 
Eugeniu^,  highly  exasperated  at  their  conduct, 
again  thundered  his  excommunications  against 
the  fathers  a;  Basil,  pronouncing  all  their  acts 
null  and  void,  and  their  proceedings  unlawful. 
But  they  held  his  denunciations  in  derision,  and 
after  laying  down  regulations  for  the  election  of 
,     4  N 
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a  nc^  pop^f  raised  to  that  dignity  Amadeus 
duke  of  Savoy,  who  accepted  of  the  appoint- 
ment, and  took  the  name  of  Felix  V.  Thus 
was  the  qatholic  world  distracted  by  the  claims 
of  rival  popes,  and  rival  councils,  who  recipro- 
cally  anathematised  each  other,  and  exhibited  an 
Edifying  spectacle  of  the  indivisibilitv  and  in- 
fallioility  of  the  pretended  depositaries  of  the 
faith  and  power  of  the  christian  church.  The 
cause  of  Eugenius,  it  is  true,  had  the  greatest 
number  of  adherents,  since  he  was  not  only 
acknowledged  in  France,  but  in  Italy,  in  most 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Hun- 
gary,' and  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  Felix 
was  owned  by  the  people  of  Savoy,  by  the  Swiss, 
by  the  cities  of  Basil,  Strasbarg,  and  Cammin, 
by  Albert  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  by  Albert  duke 
of  Austria-  At  the  same  time  many  of  the 
German  princes  chose  to  preserve  a  neutrality 
between  the  rival  pontiffs  and  councils,  consi- 
dering that  peace  could  not  be  restored  to  the 
^hurch  but  by  assembling  a  general  council  in  a 
third  place,  either  in  France  or  in  Germany,  to 
which  the  decision  of  their  opposite  claims  should 
be  referred.  In  the  year  1441,  in  compliance 
with  invitations  from  Eugenius,  deputies  from 
diQ  Armenians,  Jacobites,  and  Abyssinians,  at- 
tended the  council  of  Florence,  and  professed  to 
embrace  in  the  name  of  their  respective  consti- 
tuents the  catholic  doctrines,  and  to  submit  to 
the  pope  as  Christ's  vicar  upon  earth  ;  but  their 
countrymen,  like  the  Greeks,  either  refused  to 
be  bound  by  their  engagements,  or,  if  they  en- 
tered into  a  temporary  reconciliation  witn  the 
'  church  of  Rome,  soon  separated  themselves 
again  from  her  communion.  lu  the  year  1442 
Eugenius  removed  his  council  from  Florence  to 
Rome,  to  meet  at  the  Latcran.  Various  were 
the  efforts  made  by  the  German  princes,  and  by 
the  emperor,  to  induce  the  pope  to  assemble  a 
new  general  council  for  the  purpose  of  healing 
the  fichism  in  the  church ;  but  they  were  not 
attended  with- any  success.  In  the  year  1447 
Eugenius  was  gratified  by  the  appearance  of 
embassadors  at  Rome  from  the  German  princes, 
who  had  agreed  to  quit  their  neutrality,  and  to 
acknowledge  him  for  the  only  true  vicar  of 
Christ  upon  earth.  He  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
arising  from  their  submission,  however,  but  for 
a  very  short  time,  as  he  died  in  the  midst  of  the 
public  rejoicings  on  that  occasion,  in  1447, 
when  he  was  sixty- four  years  of  age,  and  after  a 
pontificate  of  nearly  sixteen  years.  He  was  a 
man  who,  under  aji  exterior  of  modesty,  humi- 
lity, and  self  denial,  possessed  much  ambition, 
an  intriguing  spirit,  and  a  decided  aversion  to 
ib^  reformatioAi  of  such  abuses  as  were  profitable 


to  the  Roman  sec.  Though  not  learned  htm- 
self,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  encourager 
of  learning,  and  liberal  to  learned  men.  Ex- 
elusive  of  his  ecclesiastical  contests,  he  was 
embroiled  in  all  the  wars  of  Italy,  and  was  the 
prime  mover  in  many  of  them.  By  his  persua- 
sion tlie  king  of  Hungary  was  led  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  Turks,  and  the  dauphin  was 
provoked  to  make  war  with  the  Swiss.  And  it 
will  remain  an  indelible  blot  on  his  memory, 
that  the  former  of  those  wars  was  brought  about 
by  the  breach  of  a  solemn  treaty,  recently  con- 
cluded and  sworn  to  on  the  Evangelists,  which 
the  pope's  legate,  in  consequence  of  his  master** 
instructions,  induced  the  "king  of  Hungary  to 
violate.  When  at  the  point  of  death  he  appears  to 
have  been  painfully  affected  with  reflections  on 
his  past  life  ;  for  he  exclaimed,  with  many  sighs, 
^*  Oh,  Gabriel,  how  much  better  had  it  been  for 
thy  soul's  safety,  hadst  thou  never  been  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  or  pope,  but  continued 
in  a  religious  discipfine  in  thy  monastery !"  His^ 
epistles  and  bulls  are  to  be  found  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  volumes  of  the  "  Collectio  Con« 
ciliorum,*'  and  other  works  particularly  pointed 
out  in  the  first  of  our  subjoined  authorities* 
Cavis  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  IL  sub  sac.  Synod.  Plaiina 
de  Fit.  Pont.  Du  Pin.  Moreri.  Bayle.  Bower., 
— M. 

EUGENIUS,  catholic  bishop  of  Carthage, 
under  the  reign  of  Hunneric,  was  raised  to  that 
situation  in  the  year  480  or  481,  at  the  request 
of  the  emperor  Zeno,  who  had  entered  into  a. 
treaty  of  peace  and  affiance  with  the  African 
prince.  For  some  time  he  continued  unmolested 
in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  functions,  imtil^ 
in  the  year  483,  Hymneric  summoned  all  the. 
catholic  bishops  to  Carthage,  to  maintain  a. 
public  debate  in  defence  of  their  principles^ 
against  the  arian  bishops,  whom  he  patronised^. 
Of  the  proceedings  at  that  conference  we  have 
very  indistinct  accounts  j  but  it  appears  probable, 
that  the  authority  of  the  king  was  unwarrantably 
exerted  in  preventing  the  Catholics  from  enjoy- 
ing the  benefit  of  a  fair  and  liberal  discussion.. 
Eugenius,  on  this  occasion,  undertook  to  draw 
up  a  treatise,  explanatory  of  the  cathoHc  faith,, 
and  the  signification  of  the  term  consubstaniial^ 
which  was  approved  of  by  all  the  bishops  of  his. 
party,  and  presented  to  Hunneric.  And  he  offered. 
to  defend  the  principles  contained  in  it,  by  an 
appeal  to  the  sacred  writings,  as  well  as  by  pas-^ 
sages  from  the  fathers.  He  also  sent  a  petition, 
to  that  prince,  in  the  form  of  an  apology,  the. 
design  of  wiiich  was  to  obtain  peace  fpr  tliQ. 
Catholics.  But  a  decree  of  banishment  was, 
pronounced  against  all  the  catholic  bi^hogSj  a.u<L 
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Eugenius  was  sent  into  exile  amidst  the  deserts 
of  Tripoli.  On  the  death  of  Hunneric,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  484,  he  was  permitted 
to  return  to  Carthag6,  and  remained  there  in 
peace  durinjj  the  reign  of  Gundamund;  but 
after  the  accession  of  Thrasamund,  he  was  once 
more  banished,  and  sent  into  Gaul.  He  died 
at  Albi,  in  the  year  505.  His  remains  still  ex- 
tant are,  "  Expositio  fidei  catholicae ;"  "  Apo- 
logeticus  pro  Fide ;"  "Altercatio  cum  Arianis;" 
and  a  letter  to  his  flock,  exhorting  them  to  con- 
stancy in  the  orthodox  faith,  preserved  by  Gre- 
gory of  Tours.  Du  Pin.  Aloreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.—M, 

EUGENIUS,  bishop  of  Toledo,  in  the  sc- 
venth  century,  was  attached  to  the  monastic 
life,  but  compelled  by  order  of  his  prince  to  ac- 
cept of  the  episcopal  dignity  in  the  year  646. 
He  filled  that  see  for  about  eleven  years,  and 
presided  at  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  councils 
of  Toledo,  in  the  years  653,  655,  and  656.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  treatise  "  On  the  Trinity," 
and  two  little  books  on  miscellaneous  subjects, 
one  in  verse,  and  the  other  in  prose  5  and  he 
also  revised  and  improved  Dracontius's  work 
"  On  the  Creation  of  the  World,"  adding  to  it 
the  work  of  the  seventh  day.  In  the  year  16 19, 
father  Sirmond  published  at  Paris  his  improved 
Copy  of  Dracontius,  together  with  his  Opuscula, 
containing  several  pieces  on  different  subjects. 
The  latter  are  more  to  be  commended  for  the 
judicious  and  pious  sentimentg  which  they  con-  - 
vey,  than  for  beauty  and  elegance  of  style  and 
diction.     Du  Pin.     Moreri. — M. 

EULER,  Leonard,  a  very  extraordinary  and 
profound  mathematical  genius  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Basil,  in  the  year  1707. 
The  first  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Richen,  of  which  his  father  was  protes- 
tant  minister,  whence  at  a  proper  age  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Basil.  In  that  univer- 
sity he  regularly  attended  the  dififerent  professors, 
and,  as  his  memory  was  prodigious,  performcji 
his  academical  tasks  with  uncommon  rapidity. 
The  time,  which  by  this  means  was  at  his  own 
command,  he  consecrated  to  the  study  of  the 
mathematics,  which  became  his  favourite  pur- 
suit, and  in  which  he  was  assiste'd  and  encou- 
raged by  professor  John  Bernouilli,  who  was  then 
one  of  the  chief  mathematicians  in  Europe,  and 
whose  distinguished  attention  and  esteem  he 
obtained  by  his  early  proficiency,  and  unwearied 
application.  In  1723  M.  Euler  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  M.A.;  on  which  occasion  he 
obtained  very  great  applause  by  delivering  a 
Latin  discourse,  in  which  he  drew  a  comparison 
bctwceiv  the   philosophy   of  Newton  and  the 


Cartesian  system.     Afterwards,  to  comply  with, 
his  father's  desire,  who  designed  him  for  the 
church,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  theo- 
logy, and  of  oriental  literature,  in  which  he 
made  no  inconsiderable  progress;  but  his  pre- 
dominant bias  still  engaging  him  to  devote  his 
principal  attention  to  the  mathematics,  his  father 
very  prudently  suffered  him  to  follow  the  bent 
of  his  mind.     In  the  course  of  his  studies  under 
the  instructions  of  professor  Bernouilli,  he  con- 
tracted an  intimate  friendship  with  his  two  sons 
Nicholas  and  Daniel,  which  afterwards  proved 
the  means  of  his  introduction  to  the  scene  where 
his   abilities    shone   with   distinguished   lustre. 
Those  two  celebrated  geometricians  having  been 
invited  to  Petersburgh  in  the  year  1725,  when 
Catharine  I.   was  carrying  into  execution  the 
project  of  Peter  the  Great  for  the  establishment 
of  an  academy  of  sciences,  they  promised  Euler, 
who  was  desirous  of  following  them,  that  they 
would  endeavour  to  procure  lor  him  a  situation 
in  that  city.     In  the  mean  time,  by  their  advice, 
he  closely  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  phy- 
siology, and  other  branches  of  natural  know- 
ledge, and  afterwards  attended  the  medical  lec- 
tures of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  Basil. 
While  engaged  in  these  pursuits,  he  composed 
a  dissertation  "  On  the  Nature  and  Propagation 
•  of  Sound  ;*'  and  also  an  answer  to  a  prize  ques« 
tion  **  Concerning  the  Masting  of  Ships/'  ta 
which  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  ad- 
.  judged  the  accessit,  or  second  rank,  in  the  year 
1727.     From   the  latter  discourse  it  appearSj 
that  his  attention  was  early  <irawn  to  the  curious 
and  important  studies  of  naval  architecture  and 
navigation,  which  he  contributed  greatly  to  en- 
rich in  his  subsequent  life.     Having  been  dis- 
appointed of  a  promotion  in  his  native  city, 
which  was  determined  by  lot  and  not  by  the 
superior  merits  of  the  candidates,  he  set  out  for 
Petersburgh   in  the  year   last  mentioned,  and 
obtained  tne  appointment  of  joint  professor  with 
his  countrymen  Hermann  and  Daniel  Bernouilli, 
in  the  university  of  that  city.     He  was  now 
placed  in  a  situation  perfectly  congenial  to  his 
wishes,  and  which  called  forth  his  talents  and 
genius  into  exercise  in  a  manner  that  entitles 
him  to  rank  among  the  most  eminent  mathe- 
maticians whom  the  world  has  produced.      To 
the  academical  collections  he  contributed  a  great 
variety  of  memoirs,  which  excited  a  noble  spirit 
of  emulation  between  him  and  the  BernouiHis, 
unalloyed  by  the  least  mixture  of  selfish  jealousy, 
and   such   as   produced  no  alteration  in  their 
friendship.     The  integral  calculus  he  carried  to 
new  degrees  of  perfection  j  invented  the  calcu- 
lation of  sines;  «impli6cd  analytical  operations  $ 
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9nd  thus  threw  a  new  light  on  all  ihe  branches 
of  mathematical  science.  In  the  year  1730  M. 
Euler  was  appointed  professor'  of  natural  philo- 
sophy; and,  in  1733.  upon  the  removal  of  his 
friend  Daniel  Bemouilli  to  Basil,  he  succeeded 
him  in  the  mathc.  \tical  chair.  In  the  ysar 
1735  the  academy  proposed  an  intricate  and 
important  problem  for  solution,  in  as  short  a 
time  as  possible.  Some  eminent  mathematicians 
demanded  a  space  of  some  months  for  that  pur- 
pose :  M.  Euler,  however,  complet-ed  it  in  three 
days,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  academy.  But 
his  exertion  on  this  occasion  was  so  violent,  that 
it  produced  a  fever,  which  endangered  his  life,  - 
4ind  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  one  of  his  eyes. 
In  the  year  1738  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris  adjudged  the  prize  to  his  memoir  "  On 
the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Fire."  In  the 
year  1740  they  proposed  for  solution  the  im- 
portant subject  of  "  The  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the 
i>ea,"  which  required  the  most  arduous  and 
extensive  calculations)  and  comprehended  the 
theory  of  the  solar  system.  To  this  subject  M. 
Euler  applied  the  force  of  his  genius,  and  pro- 
duced a  memoir  which  was  allowed  to  be  a 
master-piece  of  analysis  and  geometry.  But  he 
had  illustrious  competitors  for  the  prize ;  and  it 
was  not  a  little  honourable  for  him,  that  though 
not  permitted  to  gain  it  alone,  he  was  allowed 
to  snare  it  with  Colin  Maclaurin  and  Daniel 
Bemouilli.  Such  a  brilliant  competition  rarely, 
if  ever,  adorned  the  annals  of  the  academy  ;  and 
few  subjects  proposed  before  that  body  were 
ever  treated  with  such  accuracy  of  investigation, 
and  force  of  gepius,  as  the  powers  of  this  extra- 
ordinary triumvirate  displayed  on  the  present 
occasion.  In  the  year  1741  M.  Euler  was  in- 
vited by  Frederic  II.  king  of  Prussia,  to  Berlin, 
to  assist  in  forming  and  giving  a  lustre  to  the 
academy  that  was  about  to  be  established  under 
the  auspices  of  that  prince.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  at  that  time  in  Russia,  under  the  pre- 
carious government  of  a  regency  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  science,  that  he  judged  it  prudent  to  accept  of 
bis  majesty's  invitation  j  and  accordingly  re- 
paired to  Berlin,  where  he  enriched  the  last 
volume  of  the  "  Melanges  de  Berlin'*  with  five 
essays,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  best  memoirs  in 
tbat  collection.  In  this  new  scene  M.  Euler's 
genius  and  industry  appeared  to  eminent  advan- 
tage, and  produced  an  astonishing  number  of 
interesting  and  important  researches,^  which  are 
scattered  through  the  Memoirs  of  the  Prussian 
Academy,  of  which  a  volume  has  been  regularly 
published  every  year  since  its  establishment  in 
X744.  ^  ^t  the  same  time  he  continued  his  con- 


tribution! to  the  Academy  of  Petersburgh,  which 

was  now  encouraged  by  the  patronage  and  mu- 
nificence of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  and  granted 
M.  Euler  a  pension  in  the  year  1742.  The  Me- 
moirs of  that  Academy  a£R>rd  striking  evidence 
of  the  wonderful  fecundity  of  his  genius.  In 
the  year  1760  a  strong  proof  was  exhibited  of 
the  respect  in  which  his  character  and  talents 
were  held  among  the  Russians ;  for  when^ 
during  an  irruption  of  their  troops  into  the 
Prussian  territories,  a  small  farm  of  his  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Charlottenburg  had  been 
plundered  in  common  with  the  surrounding 
country,  general  Tottelben  amply  recompensed 
him  for  his  losses,  and  the  empress  Elizabeth 
also  sent  him  a  considerable  pecuniary  donation. 
After  M  Euler  had  remained  twenty-five  years 
at  Berlin,  he  was  desirous  of  returning  to  Pe- 
tersburgh  to  spend  the  remainder  of  hb  days  in 
that  city.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  in 
the  year  1766  he  obtained  the  king's  permission 
to  follow  his  inclination,  when  the  munificence 
of  Catharine  II.  libertiUy  rewarded  him  for  the 
preference  which  he  shewed  towards  his  Pe- 
tersburgh  connections.  Soon  after  his  return 
he  had  the  misfortune  entirely  to  lose  his  sight, 
in  consequence  of  a  cataract  that  formed  in  his 
only  useful  eye,  which  had  been  injured  by  a 
too  close  application  to  his  studies.  But  evea 
in  these  circumstances  he  continued  to  excite 
the  applause  and  astonishment  of  the  world  by 
his  wonderful  productions.  In  this  situation  he 
dictated  to  his  servant,  a  tailor's  apprentice,  wha 
was  entirely  unacquainted  with  mathematical 
*  knowledge,  his  "  Elements  of  Algebra:"  a  work 
which,  by  the  fulness  of  information,  and  pro- 
foundness of  research  that  distinguish  it,  is 
equally  recommended  to  the  most  experienced 
adepts,  as  it  is  to  the  student  by  the  wonderful 
simplicit;y  and  clearness  of  the  great  author's 
manner.  It  con^ins  the  diophantine  problems 
reduced  to  a  sysjtem,  and  all  the  processes  of 
calculation  which  are  necessary  for  the  solution 
of  them,  fully  explained.  About  this  time  M,. 
Euler  was  honoured  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris  with  the  place  of  one  of  the  foreign 
members  of  that  learned  body  ;  and,  after  this^ 
received  from  them  the  academical  prize  for 
three  of  his  memoirs  "  concerning  the  Inequa- 
lities in  the  Motions  of  the  Planets."  The 
next  honours  which  he  received  from  that  body 
were  two  prizes,  for  questions  proposed  in  1770 
and  iTJ2j  relative  to  "  a  more  perfect  Theory  of 
the  Moon,"  in  solving  which  he  was  assisted  by 
his  eldest  son.  In  his  last  memoir  on  this  sub- 
ject he  reserved  for  farther  consideration  several 
inequalities  in  the  moon's  motiouj  i^rbich  he 
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could  not  determine  in  his  first  .theory*  on  ac- 
count of  the  complicated  calculations  in  which 
the  method  he  then  employed  had  engaged  him. 
Afterwards  he  had  the  courage  to  review  his 
whole  theory,  with  the  assistance  of  his  son  and 
Messrs.  Krafit  and  Lexell^  and  to  pursue  his 
researches  until  he  had  constructed  the  new 
tables,  which  appeared,  together  with  the  great 
work,  in  1 772.  This  work  alone  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  render  his  name  immortal ;  and  when 
it- is  considered  that  it  was  completed  after  he 
was  totally  blind,  and  at  a  time  in  which  he  was 
embarrassed  in  his  domestic  circumstances  by  a 
dreadful  fire  that  had  consumed  great  part  of 
his  substance,  and  forced  him  to  quit  his  ruined 
house*  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
admiration  and  astonishment' at  the  powers  of 
his  genius  and  memory,  and  the  perseverance, 
fortitude,  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  he 
must  have  possessed.  It  would  be  improper  to 
omit  observing,  that  his  self-possession  and 
calmness  he  derived  not  only  from  the  love  of 
science,  but  from  the  influence  of  religion,  Which 
powerfully  co-operated  with  philosophy  in  in- 
spiring him  with  true  magnanimity,  and  un- 
wearied patience.  Some  time  after  this,  the 
fanious  oculist  Wentzell,  by  couching  th^xata^ 
ract,  restored  M.  Euler's  sight;  but  some  in*' 
stances  of  neglig^ce  on  the  part  of  his  surgeons, 
and  hi^  own  imprudence  in  making  use  of  the 
organ  before  it  was  completely  cured,  deprived 
him  of  his  sight  a  second  time,  and  the  relapse 
was  attended  with  much  tormenting  pain.  Still, 
however,  he  continued  his  labours,  with  the 
iissistance  of  his  son  and  Messrs.  Krafit  and 
licxell.  Neither  the  infirmities  of  increasing 
age,  nor  the  renewal  of  his  calamity  under  ad- 
ditional trying  circumstances,  could  damp  the 
ardour  of  his  mind.  He  had  engaged  to  furnish 
the  Academy  of  Petersburgh  with  as  many  me- 
moirs as  would  be  sufficient  ^o  complete  its  acts 
for  twenty  years  after  his  death.  In  the  space 
of  seven  years  he  had  transmitted  to  the  academy 
above  seventy  memoirs,  and  about  two  hundred 
more,  left  biehind  him,  were  revised  and  com- 
pleted by  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the  article 
in  the  Emyclop^dia  Britannicoy  from  which 
this  account  is  chiefly  taken.  The  most  ancient 
of  these  memoirs  were  separated  from  the  rest, 
and  form  a  collection  that  was  published  in  the 
year  1783,  under  the  title  of  **  Opuscula  Ana- 
lytica."  His  "  Introduction  to  the  Analysis  of 
Infinitesimals,"  was  translated  from  the  Latin 
by  Messrs.  Pezzy  and  Kramp,  and  published  in 
J  7  86.  M.  Eulcr's  knowledge  was  not  confined 
to  his  Javounte  studies  of  the  nuithematics  and 


astronomy,  in  fhe  prosecution  oT  whicH  he' has 
secured  to  hinJself  an  imperishable  fame.  He 
had  made  a  very  considerable  progress  in  medi- 
cal, botanical,  and  chemical  science.  He  also 
possessed,  in  a  very  high  degree,  what  is  gene- 
rally called  erudition.  He  had  read,  with  at« 
tention  and  taste,  the  most  eminent  Latin  clas- 
sics ;  and  he  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
civil  and  literary  history  of  all  ancient  and  mo- 
dern nations.  His  uncommon  memory  seemed 
to  retain  every  idea  that  /was  conveyed  to  it, 
either  from  reading  or  from  meditation.  The 
j£neid  of  Virgil  he  could  repeat  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  and  point  out  to  his  hearers 
the  firstf  and  last  line  of  every  page  in  the  edition 
which  he  used.  He  enjoyed  an  uncommonly 
vigorous  constitution,  and  a  surprising  share  of 
health,  considering  the  intensity  and  ardour  of 
his  application.  His  manners  were  unaffected 
and  pleasing,  his  temper  lively  and  cheerful,  and 
his  conversation  both  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing. The  evening  of  his  days  was  calm  and 
serene,  sweetened  by  the  fame  that  follows  ge- 
nius, the  universal  esteem  and  respect  that  were 
due  to  his  exemplary  virtues,  and  the  satisfac- 
tions which  he  received  from  the  kind  offices  of 
friendship,  and  the  endearments  of  domestic 
felicity.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  l^^i% 
he  was  seized  with  several  attacks  of  a  vertigo^ 
which  did  not  prevent  his  calculating  the  motion 
of  the  aerostatical  globes,  which  then  began  to 
-engage  the  attention  of  the  philosophical  world. 
On  the  7th  of  that  month,  while  he  was  amusing 
himself  at  tea  with  one  of  his  grand  children, 
he,  was  struck  with  an  apoplexy,  which  termi- 
nated his  illustrious  career,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six.  Besides  being  foreign  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  M.  Euler  waa 
also  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Pe- 
tersburgh, ancient  director  of  the  Roy^l  Academy 
of  Berlin,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  The  catalogue  of  his  works  has  been 
printed  in  fifty  pages,  fourteen  of  which  contain 
the  MS.  works.  The  printed  works  consist  of 
-  such  treatises  as  have  been  published  separately 
and  already  mentioned  by  us,  together  with  such 
pieces  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of 
several  academies,  viz*  in  thirty-eight  volumes 
of  the  Petersburgh  Acts  5  in  several  volwnes  of 
the  Paris  Acts ;  in  twenty-six  volumes  of  the 
Berlin  Acts ;  in  the  Acta  Eruditomm,  in  two 
volumes ;  in  the  Miscellanea  Taurinensia ;  m 
volume  nine  of  the  Society  Ulyssingue ;  in  the 
Ephemerides  of  Berlin;  and  in  the  Memoires  de 
la  Societe  CEconOmique  for  1 766.  EncycL  Bri-' 
tan.  Huitorfj  Matk  Diet.  Nouv.  Dict^  liist.^-M^ 
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tULOGIUS,  patriaTch  of  Alexandria  in  the 
latter  end  of- the  sixth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  centurv,  was  at  first  a  presbyter  of  the 
church  of  Antioch,  when  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  zeal  for  the  catholic  doctrines  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  £utychius  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  containing  an  exposition  of  the 
•orthodox  faith. ^  He  was  raised  to  the.  see  of 
Alexandria  in  the  year  581,  and  immediately 
became  active  in  rooting  out  heresy,  not  only  by 
his  writings,  but  by  expelling  from  their  situa- 
tions in  the  churches  of  Egypt  all  ecclesiastics 
who  were  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  one  na- 
ture in  Christ.  With  Gregory  the  Great,  whose 
sentiments  and  disposition  were  congenial  to  his 
own,  he  lived  in  habits  of  correspondence  and 
intimacy.  He  died  in  the  year  608.  Of  his 
various  works  little  more  tnan  fragments  are 
now  remaining,  which  arc  to  be  found  in  father 
Combefi's  "  Auctuarium  Pat.  Grace."  his  edi- 
tion "  S.  Martini  Open"  and  Photius's  "  Co- 
dex," in  different  places,  which  are  pointed  out 
by  Cave  in  his  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  L  sub  sac.  Eutycb. 
Du  Pin.     Moreri. — M. 

EULOGIUS,  elected  archbishop  of  Toledo 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  a  martyr  under  the 
Saracennic  persecutions  in  Spain,  was  born  at 
Cordova  about  the  year  800.  Having  been 
« educated  to  the  priesthood,  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  function  in  his  native  city  with 
-exemplary  zeal  and  diligence,  until  in  the  year 
844  he  was  driven  into  exile  by  the  Saracens  for 
his  boldness  in  m^ntaining  the  principles  of  the 
catholic  faith.  After  wandering  about  for  some 
lime  through  different  parts  of  Spain,  he  ventured 
to  return  to  Cordova,  where,  in  the  year  850,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gion. In  this  situation  he  employed  himself  in 
writing  animating  exhortations  to  the  Christians, 
to  support  and  console  them  under  their  perse- 
cution for  conscience  sake,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  undergo  the  severest  trials  of  their  for- 
titude, rather  than  disgrace  themselves  by  an 
apostacy  from  their  principles.  He  appears  t6 
have  been  liberated  some  time  afterwards,  and 
to  have  zealously  persevered,  by  bis  personal 
labours  as  well  as  writings,  in  fortifying  his  fel- 
low-catholics  against  the  arts  and  terrors  of 
their  enemies.  Fcmt  his  exertions  in  this  hazard « 
ous  service  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  see 
of  Toledo ;  but  he  was  put  to  death  before  he 
had  received  the  episcopal  consecration.  Hav- 
ing been  accused  of  converting  a  young  maho- 
metan  female  to  the  christian  faith,  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  beheaded,  and  suffered  that  pu- 
nishment in  the  year  859.     He  was  the  author 


of  "  Memorialc  Sanctorum,  sive  Libri  III.  <lc 
Martyris  Cordubensibus  ;*'  "  Apologeticus  pro 
Martyribus,  &c. ;"  "  Exhortatio  ad  Martyrium ;" 
some  moral  epistles,  8:c.  They  were  collected 
together  and  printed,  with  notes,  by  Ambrosius 
Moralis,  in  1554,  of  which  a  more  correct  edi- 
tion was  published  by  Poncius  Leo,  in  1574; 
and  they  are  also  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  "  Hispania  lUustrata,"  and  the  fifteenth  vo- 
lume of  the  **  Bibiiotheca  Patrum."  Caveat 
Hist.  Lit.  vol.  IL  sub  sac.  Phot.  Du  Pin. 
Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

EUMENES,  one  of  Alexander's  captains, 
was  a  native  of  Cardi  or  Cardiopolis,  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.  His  father  is  said  to  have 
been  a  waggoner;  he  was,  however,  in  a  con- 
dition to  have  once  been  the  host  of  king  Philip 
of  Maeedon,  who  took  the  son  to  his  court,  and 
made  him  his  secretary.  He  so  wtW  approved 
his  capacity  and  fidelity  in  that  post,  that  Alex- 
ander continued  him  in  the  same,  and  also  gave 
Jiim  al:onsiderable  command  in  his  cavalry.  He 
was  so  much  in  that  conqueror's  favour,  that  he 
gave  him  for  a  wife  the  sister  of  Barsine,  the 
nrst  Asiatic  lady  whom  he  espoused.  It  appears 
from  a  story^  related  by  Plutarch,  that  he  was 
Slot  negligent  in  making  use  of  the  advantages 
his  office  afforded  in  accumulating  money  \  for 
his  tent  being  set  on  fire  by  the  private  orders 
of  Alexander,  who  was  offended  with  him  for 
his  refusal  of  a  loan  of  three  hundred  talents, 
there  was  found  to  the  value  of  more  than  one 
thousand  talents  in  melted  gold  and  silver.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander,  when  the  provinces 
were  divided  among  the  principal  commanders,  - 
to  Eumenes  was  assigned  the  government  of 
Cappadoeia,  Paphlagonia,  and  the  country  bor- 
dering the  Euxine  sea  as  far  as  Trapezus ;  but 
these  districts  were  as  yet  unconquered.  Eu- 
menes particularly  attached  himself  to  Perdiccas, 
who  made  him  his%confident  and  chief  minister, 
and  gave  directions  to  Antigonus  and  Leonnatus 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  his  government. 
Antigonus  paid  no  regard  to  this  order ;  but 
Leonnatus,  pretending  to  comply,  marched  an 
army  for  the  purpose,  which  Eumenes  joined. 
His  design,  however,  was  to  seize  the  kingdom 
of  Maeedon  for  himself*,  but  upon  communi- 
cating it  to  Eumenes,  this  chief  deserted  him  by 
night,  after  seizing  his  treasures,  and  repaired  to 
Perdiccas.  For  this  instance  of  fidelity,  Per- 
diccas himself  made  an  expedition  into  Cappa- 
doeia, and  after  defeating  and  killing  the  king 
Ariarathes,  left  Eumenes  master  of  the  country. 

When  war  broke  out  between  Perdiccas  and 
Ptolemy,  Eumenes  was  appointed  by  the  former 
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prefect  of  Asia  between  mount  Taurus  and  the 
Hellespont,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
opposing  the  army  which  was  expected  to  inarch 
against  him  out  of  Greece  under  Antipatcr  and 
Craterus*  Eumenes  had  greatly  exerted  himself 
in  raising  a  body  of  well-disciplined  cavalry  in 
Cappadocia  \  and  he  was  not  only  proof  against 
all  offers  from  the  opposite  party  to  gain  him 
over,  but  he  fell  upon  and  defeated  Neoptolemus 
who  had  determined  to  desert  Perdiccas.  On 
the  approach  of  Craterus,  Eumenes  artfully 
concealed  from  the  Macedonians  in  his  army 
that  they  were  to  contend  with  that  commander, 
for  whom  they  had  a  high  respect ;  and  giving 
battle  to  him  and  Neoptolemus,  he  slew  the  lat- 
ter with  his  own  hand,  while  Craterus  was  mor- 
tally wounded  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  phalanx. 
Eumenes,  who  had  a  great  friendship  for  him, 
look  his  hand  as  lie  was  expiring,  wept  over  him, 
and  honoured  his  remains  with  a  magnificent 
funeral.  He  permiited  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
to  retire  unmolested  after  taking  an  oath  of 
fidelity  ;  but  disdaining  to  serve  a  stranger,  they 
soon  after  went  over  to  Antipater.  After  the 
murder  of  Perdiccas  by  his  own  troops,  Eumenes 
was  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  Antigonus 
was  sent  to  conduct  the  war  against  him.  Eu- 
menes prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance ;  but 
through  the  treachery  of  his  general  of  the  ca- 
valry he  met  with  a  total  rout.  On  this  occasion 
he  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  spirit  and 
resolution  of  his  character.  Collecting  his  fu- 
gitives, he  wheeled  round  by  another  road  un- 
perceived  by  the  enemy,  and  returning  to  the 
fieW  of  battle,  hastily  burned  the  dead  bodies  of 
bis  soldiers,  and  threw  a  mound  of  earth  over 
their  ashes.  Having  thus  performed  those  last 
offices  to  the  siiin,  which  were  esteemed  so 
s«?cred  by  the  Greeks,  he  dismissed  all  the  inva- 
lids, and  with  six  hundred  men  retired  to  the 
impregnable  castle  of  Nora.  Antigonus  followed 
bim,  and  proposed  a  conference,  to  wbich  Eu- 
menes acceded,  but  only  upon  terms  of  equality  5 
**  For  (said  he)  while  I.  am  master  of  my  sword, 
L  shall,  never,  hold  anv  man  my  superior."  It 
was  conducted  with  tne  apparent  friendship  of 
old  intimates,  but  the  conditions  of  peace  de- 
manded by  Eumenes  were  such  as  Antigonus 
could  no#  grant.  He  therefore  invested  tlie  for- 
tress, and  Eumene^  prepared  for  his  defence. 
He  was  abundantly  supplied  with  corn»  but 
with  no  other  provisions  -,  he  was  able,  however, 
by  his  affable  and  cheerful  demeanor,  to  keep 
his  men  in  good  humour.  While  confined  in 
this  narrow  spot,  he  contrived  such  modes  of 
exercising  his  men  and  horses,  as  preserved  them 
sjl  in  health.    'Uie.  blockade,  had  continued  a 


considerable  time,  when  the  death  of  Antipatct* 
opened  a  wide  prospect  of  ambition  to  Antigonijs.. 
He  therefore  caused  proposals  of  accommodation 
to  be  made  to  Eumenes,  and  framed  an  path  of 
fidelity  to  himself,  on  taking  which  he  was" 
to  be  liberated.  Eumenes  refused  to  swear^ 
unless  the  names  of  Olympias,  tlie  kings,  and 
the  royal  family,  w^re  substituted  to  that  of 
Antigonus ;  and  the  Macedonian  commanders 
approved  of  this  change.  He  was  therefore 
suffered  to  depart,  and  immediately  began  to 
levy  new  forces.  Antigonus  found  that  he  could 
not  depend  upon  him  ;  bat  Polysperchon,  tutor 
to  the  young  princes,  in  conjunction  with  Olym- 
pias, declared  him  the  royal  general  in  Asia,  and 
gave  him  a  guard  of  Argyraspidx,  or  silver- 
shields.  He  continued  to  augment  his  army  j. 
and  in  order  to  inspire  his  soldiers  with  a  kind 
of  religious  enthusiasm  in  the  cause,  he  pretended 
to  have  seen  Alexander  in  a  vision,  by  whose 
direction  he  erected  a  royal  tent,  containing  a^ 
throne  of  gold,  with  all  the  ensigns  of  majesty, 
where  the  captains  were  to  offer  incense,  and 
then  deliver  their  orders  in  a  common  council. 
Eumenes  marched  -first  into  Phoenicia,  and' 
thence  to  the  upper  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,, 
and  wintered  on  the  frontiers  01  the  province  of" 
Babylon.  He  was  joined  by  many  other  leaders,, 
and  disputes  arose  about  the  chief  command, 
which  the  soldiers  awarded  to^  them  in  turns, 
according  to  the  largesses  they  received  from, 
them;  but  when  Antigonus  approached,  all. 
agreed  that  Eumenes  was  tbe  general  to  fight 
under,  and  they,  would  obey  no  other.  His 
situation^  however,  was  a  very  precarious  and 
difficult  one,  and  he  knew  that  many  of  the  other 
commanders  were  upon  the  watch  to  get  rid  of 
him,  as  the  chief  obstruction  to  their  interested 
designs.  From  those  whom  he  most  suspected 
he  borrowed  large  sums  of  money,  that  by  such 
a  pledge  he  might  give  them  an  interest  in  his 
security.  The  war  with  Antigonus  was  pro- 
tracted with  various  success  to  a  second  cam- 
paign, when  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Eumenes 
routed  the  enemy's  infantry,  but  in  the  mean 
time  his  cavalry  took  possession  of  the  camp  of" 
Eumenes.  This  circumstance  occasioned  great 
discontent  in  his  army;  and  when  Antigonus 
sent  an  offer  to  restore  the  soldiers,  their  wives, 
and  property,  on  condition  of  their  delivering 
Eumenes  into  his  hands,  the  Argyraspidre  sur- 
rounded him,  and  seizing  his  sword,  tied  his  arms 
behind  him,  and  yielded  him  as  a  prisoner. 
Antigonus  was  asked  by  those  who  had  him  in 
custody,  how  he  should  be  kept  ?*  "  A^  you  - 
would  keep  a  lion  or  a  wild  elephant,"  he  re-- 
plied.     All  the  Asiatic  chiefs  submitted  apua. 
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this  event,  and  it  remained  only  to  determine 
the  fate  of  the  illustrious  captive.     This  was  so 
long  kept  in  suspence,  that  Eumenes  himself 
expressed  his  surprise  that  Antigonus  had  nei- 
ther the  courage  to  put  him  to  death,  nor  the 
generosity  to  make  him  his  friend  by  setting  him 
at  liberty. .   A  party  in  the  army,  headed  by  the 
prince 'Demetrius,  favoured  this  last  measure; 
but  the  majority  urged  Antigonus  to  remove  so 
formidable  a  rival.     This  counsel  prevailed,  and 
orders  were  given  to  deprive  him  of  food.     He 
had   suffered  hunger  two  o^  three  days,  and 
began  to  sink,  when  the  army  being  suddenly 
obliged  to  <iecamp,  an  executioner  was  $ent  to 
dispatch  him.     His  remains  were  treated  with 
funeral  honours,  and  his  ashes,  enclosed  in  a 
silver  urn,  were  sent  to  his  family.     Eumenes 
perished  in  Jiis  forty-fifth  year,  B.C.  315.     He 
had  a  fine  person,  was  well  accomplished,  and 
possessed  the  manners  and  sentiments  suited  to 
an   elevated  station.     He  adhered  with   great 
fidelity  t6  the  cause  he  espousedy'which  was 
that  of  the  house  of  his  deceased  master;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  his  death  that  the  captains 
who   divided  the   Macedonian   empire  among 
them,  openly  assumed  the  style  of  mdependent- 
sovereigns.      Plutarchi  t5*  Corm      Nepot.   ViU 
Eumen,     Univerf.  -HiV/.— A.. 
.  EUMENES  Il.kingof  Pergamus,  succeeded- 
his  father  Attalus  I.  U.C.  197.     He  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  who  were  now 
beginning  to  extend  their  influence  into  Asia, 
and  he  urged  them  to  check  the  ambitious  pro- 
jects of  Antiochus  the  Great,  of  which  he  ap- 
prehended becoming  the  victim.     In  the  war 
between  those  two  powers,  Eumenes  Joined  his 
fleet  to  that  of  the  Romans,  and  by  his  personal 
bravery  greatly  contributed  to  a  naval  victory 
gained  over  Antiochus.  •  His  capital  was  after- 
wards in  his  absence  besieged  by  Seleucus,  but 
was  defended,  chiefly  by  the  courage  of  a  body 
of  Achaeans,  his  allies.     At  the  decisive  battle 
of  Magnesia,  fought   by  the  Romans  against 
Antiochus,  Eumenes  greatly  contributed  to  the 
victory.     For  his'  services  in  this  war,  he  was 
amply  rewarded  by  an  accession  to  his  dominions 
of  all  the  countries  west  of  mount  Taurus  which 
had  belonged  to  Antiochus,  and  also  all  the 
provinces  lying  between  that  mountain  and  the 
river  Meander,  except  Lycia  and  Caria,  which 
were  given  to  the  Rhodians.     Eumenes  was 
now  become  one  of  the  most  potent  princes  in 
Lesser  Asia,  one  of  the  consequences  of  which 
was,  to  involve  him  in  a  war  with  Prusias  king 
of  Bithynia.     In  this  he  was  at  first  successful ; 
but  Prusias,  assisted  by  the  arms  of  Philip  king 
of  Macedon^  and  by  the  counsels  of  the  famous. 


Hannibal,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court,  irt 
the  end  defeated  him  both  by  land  and  sea.  The^ 
interposition  of  the  Roman  senate,  however, 
brought  about  a  peace  between  the  two  kings. 
Hostiliries  soon  after  took  place  between  Phar-» 
naces  king  of  Pontus,  and  Eumenes ;  but  the 
latter,  aided  by  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  soon 
compelled  Pharnaces  to  sue  for  peace.  Eumenes 
then  maide  an  alliance  with  Antiochus,  son  of 
his  old  enemy  Antiochus  the  Great;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother   Attalus,  placed 
that  prince  upon   the  throne  of  Syria,  from 
which  he  had  been  driven  by  an  usurper.  Perses 
kin^  of  Macedon  wshi  at  this  time  making  such 
additions  to  his  military  force  as  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  his  neighbours;  and  Eumenes  took 
a  journey  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ing the  senate  with  all  he  had  discovered  of  his 
dangerous  projects.     He  was  received  vnth  the 
greatest  honours  by  the  Romans,  and  his  re- 
presentations were  probably  the  cause  of  their 
subsequent  war  with  Perses.    Eumenes  had  at 
the  same  time  to  defend  himself  from  the  accu- 
sations of  the  Rhodian  embassadors,  who  com- 
plained, probably  not  without  reason,  that  he 
was  become  as  formidable  in  Asia  as  Antiochus 
had  been :  but  the  Rhodians  were  at  that  time 
out  of  favour  in  Rome.  Eumenes,  on  his  return,' 
going  to  oflFcr  a  sacrifice  at  Delphi,  had  nearly 
lost  his  life  by  means  of  two  assassins  hired  by 
Perses,  who  rolled  down  large  stones  upon  him 
from  a  height,  as  he  was  passing  through  a  de- 
file.    He  received  so  many  bruises  that  he  was 
carried  almost  lifeless  on  board  of  his  ship,  and 
the  report  of  his  death  pervaded  all  Asia.     His 
brother  Attalus  (see  Attalus  II.)  giving  too  hasty 
credit  to  the  news,  assumed  the  royal  ensigns, 
and  even  married  the  queen  Stratonice.     Eu- 
menes, however,  when  after  his  cure  he  returned 
to  Pergamus,  gave  his  brother  a  kind  reception, 
only  cautioning  him  in  a  whisper  **  not  to  marry 
his  wife  again  till  he  was  sure  he  was  dead." 
When  the  war  with  Perses  broke  out,  Eumenes 
wi(h  his  brothers  joined  the  Romans,  and  were 
engaged  in  several  actions  in  Greece,  but  with 
indifFerpnt  success.     He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
become  less  hearty  in  the  cause,  and  it  has  been 
asserted  that  a  secret  reconciliation  took  place 
between  him  and  Perses.     Probably  Eumenes 
was  now  sensible  that  the  Roman  power  was  of* 
all  others  the  most  formidable  to  independent 
sovereigns ;  and  that  the  republic  aimed  at  an 
influence  in  Asia  as  overbearing  ns  they  pos- 
sessed in  Europe.   It  is  certain  that  the  Romans 
began  to  regard  him  with  suspicion  and  aliena- 
tion, and  that  they  encouraged  Attalus  to  dc-' 
mand  his  brother's  kingdom  for  himself.    His 
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fraternal  afibction,  hoveveri  votild  not  allow 
him  to  Usteii  to  the  proposal.  Eumenes  was  so 
much  alarmed  at  the  displeasure  of  Rome,  that 
he  determined  upon  a  voyage  thither  to  justify 
himself.  He  landed  at  Brundusium,  where  he 
was  met  by  a  questor,  who  presented  him  with 
an  edict  passed  on  the  occasion^  purporting  that 
no  king  should  be  permitted  to  come  to  Rome ; 
at  the  same  time  acquainting  him  that  if  he  had 
any  thing  to  lay  before  the.  senate,  he  might 
communicate  it  to  Sim  \  otherwise,  that  he  must 
instantly  depart  from  Italy«  This  haughty  mes- 
sage caused  him  immediately  to  return  to  his 
tiominions,  where  he  was  engaged  in  quarrels 
with  the  Asiatic  Gauls,  and  the  Bithynian^**^ 
He  sent  his  two  brothers  again  to  plead  his 
cause  at  Rome  against  the  charges  of  his  adver* 
saries;  and  the  senate  deputed  legates  to  en- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  dispute  upon  the  spot. 
These  shewed  themselves  decidedly  hostile  to 
Eumenes,  and  he  appeared  in  danger  of  under- 
going the  worst  effects  of  the  Roman  displea- 
sure, when  he  died,  B.C.  159,  in  the  thirty-ninth 
year  of  his  rei^n,  leaving  an  infant  s«n  to  the 
protection  of  his  brother  and  successor  Attains* 
Eumenes  was  hberal  and  magnificent,  and  took 
a  pleasure  in  enriching  his  friends.  He  was  a 
patron  of  letters,  and  made  great  additions  to 
the  famous  library  of  Fergamus.  Polybius  says 
of  him,  that  he  had  a  great  soul  in  a  feeble  body. 
JJmvers,  Hut, — A. 

EUMENES,  or  Eumenius,  an  orator,  was 
an  Athenian  by  descent,  but  was  a  native  of 
Autun  in  Gaul.  He  was  long  a  professor  of 
rhetoric  in  that  city,  where  h^  acquired  a  great 
reputation*  He  is  said  also  to  have  been  secre- 
tary to  the  emperors  Mascimian  and  Constantius, 
and  he  was  much  esteemed  by  Constantine  the. 
Great.  He  pronounced  a  panegyric  before  the 
latter  prince  at  Treves  in  309,  ,and  again  ha- 
rangued him  in  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Autun  in  3 1 1 .  He  pronounced  an  oration  before 
the  prefect  of  Lyonnese  Gaul  in  favour  of 
the  restoration  of  the  public  schools  in  the  pro- 
vince, towards  which  he  generously  offered  to 
contribute  his  salary,  which  he  estimates  at  a 
sum  amounting  (if  the  reading  be  accurate)  to 
three  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 
This  must  probably  have  included  his  salary  of 
secretary  as  well  as  that  of  professor.  He  died 
about  the  middle  of  the .  fourth  century.  The 
remains  of  his  orations  are  printed  in  the  'f  Fa- 
negyrici  Veteres."  His  style  partakes  of  the 
decline  of  pure  Latinity,  and  his  rhetoric  abounds 
in  the  common-place  topics  of  the  schools. 
Moreru     Nouv.  Diet,  Hiit, — A. . 
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EUNAFIUS,  a  Greek  sophist,  historian,  and^ 
l^ysician,  was  a  native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  and 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century  under  the  em- 
perors Valentiniafi,  Valens,  and  Gratian.  He 
was  a  kinsman  of  the  celebrated  sophist  Chry- 
santhius,  at  whose  request  he  vnrote  his  ^^  Livesr 
pf  the  Sophists,  or  Fhilosophers,  of  his  Time.** 
This  work  is  extant. .  It  is  written  in  a  concise 
and  somewhat  obscure,  but  not  inelegant,  style } 
but  for  its  matter,  it  is  said  by  Brucker,  to  be 
*^  a  mass  of  extravagant  talcs,  discovering  a 
feeble  understanding,  and  an  imagination  prone 
to  superstition."  The  writer  seems  to  have 
been  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  theurgy,  and 
to  have  entertained  a  great  prejudice  against 
Christianity,  the  martyrs  and  solitaries  of  which 
(the  great  objects  of  veneration  in  that  age)  he 
treats  with  a  contempt  which  has  given  much 
pffence  to  die  ecclesiastical  writers.  (See  Gib- 
bon^ ch.  28.)  He  also  composed  a  history  oft 
the  Caesars  from  Claudius  ll.  to  Arcadius  and 
Honorius.  It  is  lost)  but  it  is  supposed  that 
Zosimus  copied  closely  from  it.  A  fragment  of 
it,  "  De  Legationibus,"  is  remaining.  Hia 
"  Vitae  Fhilosophorum"  was  publii^hed,  together 
wit|i  a  Latin  translation  by  Junius,  in  1596,  by 
Coomielin.  Kossii  Hist,  Grac*  Batllet,  Mcreri. 
Bruckef^s.  Hist,  Philos,—h. 

EUNOMIUS,  a  christian  divine  of  the 
arian  party,  and  bishop  of  Cyzlcum,  in  the 
fourth  century,  was  a  native  of  Dacora,  a  town 
in  Cappadocia,  whence  he  went  to  Constantino* 
pie,  where  he  gained  a  livelihood  for  some  time 
in  the  capacity  of  a  public  writer,  or  notary,  and 
afterwards  as  a  schoolmaster.  From  Constanti- 
nople he  removed  to  Alexandria,  where  he  be- 
came the  secretary  and  disciple  of  Aetius,  whose 
opinions  he  embraced,  and,  in  his  future  life, 
defended  with  a  greater  share  of  learning  and 
logical  acuteness  than  his  master.  Fr9m  this 
circumstance  that  branch  of  the  arian  party  of 
^hich  he  was  the  champion,  is  more  known 
among  ecclesiastical  historians  by  the  name  of 
Eunomiansj  than  that  of  Aetians :  they  are  also 
sometimes  called  AnwisfanSy  from  their  distin- 
guishing tenet  that  the  Son  is  in  his  essence  al- 
together unlike  jhe  Father.  Eunomius,  having 
been  ordained  a  deacon  hy  Eudoxius  bishop  of 
Antioch,  was  entrusted  with  a  commission  to 
the  court  of  the  cmperoip-Constantius,  to  .defend 
Eudoxius  ag^iinst  the  accusations  of  Basil  bishop 
of  Ancyra ;  but  on  his  journey  thither  he  was 
seized  by  tlie  partisans  of  Basil,  and  banished  to 
Myda,  a  city  in  Phrygia.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  council  of  Constantinople  in  the  ycnr  359, 
hj!  had  returned  to  that  city,  and  in  the  following . 
4  9 
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fat  wM  evAuned  bfeliM  of  Cyftkum  )»y  Xu- 
#oxiiR  and  Mafk.  The  ranner  of  tlieae  prelaMl 
advised  him  to  CMoeai  Mch  of  hia  opiniona  as 
were  obno^ioua  to  tho  onfiodok  pairtj)  bot  ho 
was  too  honest  to  follow  hia  coaineil,  and  deeer- 
mined  at  all  hazards  to  avow  and  mairttain  what 
he  considered  to  be  tnath.  By  his  courage  and 
aeal)  which  his  opponents  termed  obstinate  he* 
fesy  and  an  endeavour  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  church,  he  inflamod  their  resentment  against 
fcim,  and  exposed  himself  to  a  variety  of  succes- 
sive persecutions.  The  people  of  Cyzicum  were 
first  instigated  to  ex-pd  him  from  their  city ;  and 
he  was  afterwards  condemned  and  deposed  by 
F.udoxius>  at  the  command  of  the  emperor  Con- 
Mantins*  During  die  reign  of  the  emperors 
f  ulian  and  Jovian,  he  appears  to  have  resided 
partly  at  a  house  which  he  had  at  Chalcodon, 
and  partly  at  Constantinople,  wheve  he  had  the 
Cfpportunity  of  associating  again  with  his  master 
Aedus,  to  whoae  remains,  as  we  have  already 
aeen  in  the  article  relating  to  him,  he  paid  the 
last  tribute  of  respect.  He  was  not  suflttred, 
however,  to  remain  long  in  peace  in  that  city 
after  die  deatli  of  A^us,  but  wa«  obliged  to 
retire  to  Chalcedonu  To  that  place  also  die 
enmity  of  his  adversaries  pursued  him,  and, 
being  accused  by  them  befove  the  emperor 
Vakns  of  having  aflRmkd  sanctuary  to  his  rival 
Procopius,  he  was  banished  by  his  order  into 
Mauritania.  By  the  good  offioe$  of  Valens 
bishop  of  Mursa,  he  was  once  more  sufiered  to 
return  to  Constantinople,  and  would  have  ob^ 
tained  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  if  Eudoxius, 
from  whose  connection  he  had  now  entirely 
withdrawn,  had  not  studiously  interfered  to 
prevent  his  access  to  the  imperial  presence. 
About  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Valens,  Modes- 
tas,  the  Praetorian  prefect,  banished  him  into  the 
island  of  Naxos,  under  the  pretence  of  his  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  church.  At  the  death 
of' Valens  he  returned  toChakedon;  but  was 
soon  afterwards  banished  by  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosinato  Halmyris,  a  station  in  Moesia,  near  die 
Danube,  on  accountof  a  charge  preferred  against 
him  for  having  perverted  some  of  his  courder$ 
while  he  lived  at  Constantinople.  On  the  cap- 
ture of  that  station  by  the  barbarians,  he  vras 
removed  to  Cassarea  in  Cappadocia.  In  that 
city,  however,  the  bigotry  of  the  inhabitants 
would  not  suffer  him  to  condnue  in  peace,  be- 
cause he  had  formerly  written  against  Basil, 
t^eir  bishop.  Wearied,  at  length,  by  a  cruel 
repetition  of  harassing  persecutions,  he  obtained 
leave  from  the  court  to  retire  to  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
about  the  year  394.    He  was  living  when  St. 


lemfte  wroie  hca  Lhmef  fcdeabgiieal  Wrh^re* 
lb  ««ch  iaeonveniences  Mid  suferings  as  wo 
htvt  mm  waa  Ennooiius  exposed,  because  he 
had  the  faaftlUioed  to  depaftivoffi  die  oMimoAly- 
received  opMon  on  a  question  of  a  specvfaidve 
natttte.  His  leadvng  doetrine  was  that  of  Arins» 
but  with  a  diAnrence  on  the  subject  of  the  sani* 
larity  in  nature  between  the  Son  and  ithe  Father^ 
which  has  been  alitady  explained  by  us  under 
the  avticle  Anricrs.  Aagusttn,  in  his  book  of 
Heresies,  observes,  that  he  is  reported  to  have 
been  so  great  an  enemy  to  good  'morals,  as  to 
have  asserted,  that  it  a  person  embraced  die 
doctrine  taught  by  him,  he  needed  not  entertain 
apprehensions  ot  harm,  to  whatever  vices  he 
mieht  indulge.  This  charge  against  him  is  also- 
to  be  found  in  Eptphanius  $  and  Theodoret  says^ 
that  he  had  heard  of  such  things,  but  that  he 
does  not  know  them  to  be  true.  No  such  sen-^ 
timent,  however,  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  of.  hi» 
vrridngs,  or  ft'agments  which  remain;  nor  is 
there  any  refei^nce  to  such  an  immoral  nodoik 
in  the  pieces  which  were  written  against  hio» 
by  his  contemporaries.  It  is  not  un&tr,  there-* 
fore,  to  pronounce  such  a  t^port  to  have  been 
an  unbounded  and  malirnant  calumny.  Socrates- 
speaks  of  him  as  poesessmg  but  Kttle  skill  in  the 
sacred  writings,  and  as  not  able  to  interpret 
them ;  by  whidi  we  aie  only  to  understand  that 
he  did  not  inserpret  them  in  the  orthodox  sense.^ 
Philostorgius,  on  the  contrary,  passes  very  higlv 
encomiums  on  his  feaming  an^  ju<^[nient ;  which, 
it  is  not  improbable,  may  have  received  some 
degree  of  colouring  from  the  author's  partiality 
towaads  the  character  and  sentiments  of  the 
subject  of  his  praise.  Eunbmtus  was  the  author 
of  various  works,  now  chiefly  lost,  wKich  pro- 
voked answers  from  numeroua  writers,  among- 
whom  were  Athanasius>  Basil,  the  two  Gregorys 
of  Naztanzen  and  Nyssen^  Chrysostom,  Sophro-^ 
nius,  &c.  His  treatises  sdll  extant  are,  **  £u« 
nomius's  Creed/'  presented  to  the  empenor 
Theodosius  in  the  year  383,  first  published  from 
a  MS.  in  the  Florendne  library  by  Valesius, 
among  his  Annotations  on  Socrates ;  and  his 
*•  Apologeticus,"  or  Defence  of  his  Doctrine, 
in  which,  according  to  Cave,  the  sly  arch-heretic 
reasons  shrewdly.  The  beginning  and  the  con* 
elusion  of  the  latte*  piece  are  inserted  in' Cave,, 
as  taken  by  him  from  a  MS.  in  archbishop 
Tenison's  horary  (  and  it  is  to  be  found  emire 
in  Fabricius,  as  quoted  below,  and  also  in  an 
English  version  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of 
Whiston's  "  Primirive  Christianity  revived/* 
Socrai*  HisU  EccL  lib.  fu.  eaj^  7*  13*  /'^-  v.  cap,  lO» 
Cav4?s  Hist*  Lit,  W.  /.  siA  Site*  Arimt*  Fahridi  • 
Bibl.  Gr£c.  voL  YUL  tih  v»  ^^.  23.     JD»  Pm. 
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EUFHEMIUS,  patriarch  of  Cdnttantiiiople 
in  the  fifth  century^  succeeded  to  that  dignity 
QM  the  death  of  Fravit^j  in  the  year  490.  He 
iva3  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  cathidic  doc« 
trines»  and  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  pa- 
tiiacchate  erased  from  the  sacred  diptychs»  or 
lifts  of  persons  in  communion  with  the  church, 
the  name  of  Peter  Mongus»  patriarch  of  Alex* 
*aDdria>  because  that  prelate  had  pronounced  an 
anathema  against  tha  council  of  Chalcedon. 
This  circumstance  produced  a  violent  schism 
between  the  two  patriarchsj  who  convened  their 
respective  synods,  in  which  they  mutually  pro- 
cured excommunications  of  each  otiber  to  he 
issued,  to  the  Kandal  and  cbsturbance  of  the 
Eastern  churches.  In  the  room  of  Mongus's 
name,  Euphemiua  placed  on  the  diptychs  that  of 

Epe  Felix,  to  whom,  he  sent  letters  intimating 
\  desire  to  be  received  into  his  oommunion. 
To  this  proposal  Feli«  would  not  leonsent  faitt 
on  the  conditioa  of  farther  evasures  from  the 
diptychs,  and  Ia  pajrtici|lar  of  the  name  of 
Acaciu^,  to  whi^  ]&iiphenui«s  would  net  accede. 
He  afterwmrdsv  maintained  a  long  correspondence 
on  th^  same  subject  with  pope  Gdastus,  the 
suecessor  of  Felix,  andoaore  intractable  th^n  his 
predecessor;  which  terminated  without  produo^- 
ing  any  concord  between  the  churches  of  Rome 
and  Constantinopk.  When  in  the  yeav  491, 
on  the  death  of  Zeno^  Aliascasius  was  taking 
measures  to  secure  the  imperiai  throne^  Euphe- 
raius  warmly  cnposed  him»  on  account  of  his 
being  a  known  favourer  of  the  arian  party  \  ^uid 
when  his  opposition  had  proved  fruitless,  he 
steadily  refused  to  crown  the  new  emperor,  rnir 
til  he  had  delivered  to  him  a  written  confession 
of  orthodox  faith,  aj^d  engaged  under  his  hand, 
;ind  b^  oath,  to  maintain  £e  princioles  of  the 
catholic  doctrine,  as  established  at  die  council 
of  Chalcedof^.  The  part  which  he  took  on  this 
occasion  seems  not  to  have  been  forgotten,  when 
Euphemius  afterwards  exposed  himself  to  the 
suspicion  and  resentment  of  the  emperot.  In 
the  year  493,  Theodoric,  having  become  master 
pf  Italy,  sent  embassadors  to  Anastasius  to  treat 
of  peace,  who  were  also  instructed  by  pope 
Gelasius  to  create  unfavourable  impressions  on 
the  emperor's  mind  concerning  Euphemius,  by 
xepresenting  him  to  be  the  occasion  of  obstacles 
to  a  peace,  from  interested,  if  not  worse,  motives* 
Some  time  afterwards,  Anastasius  having  confix 
dentiaily  inibrmed  die  patriardi  of  his  desire  to 
Herminace  in  an  honourable  manner  the  war  in 
which  he  was  engaged  with  the  Isaurians>  .Eu- 
phemius betrayed  his  s^ret  to  ^e  patri(;Ma 


John,  the  father-in-law  of  Athenodorus,  one  of 
the  chiefe  of  the  Isaurians.  By  Jidm  the  emperor ' 
was  immediately  made  acquainted  with  the  pa« 
trtarch's- cocidoct;  when  that  prince  became 
highlv  incensed  against  him,  *and  accused  him 
of  taxing  the  part  of  the  Isaurians,  and  main- 
taining %  traiterom  correspondence  with  them. 
This  accusation,  and  other  complaints,  he  laid 
before  an  assembly  of  bishops,  who  were  con- 
vened at  Constantinople  in  the  year  495,  and  by 
his  influence  with  them  obtained  a  decree  that 
Euphemius  should  be  deposed  from  the  patri- 
archate, and  cut  off  from,  the  communion  of  the 
ehurch.  This  decree  thn  emperor  lost  no  time 
in  c^qrrying  into  execution ;  and  he  afterwards 
still  farther  gratified  his  resentment  by  pro^ 
nouncing  a  sentence  of  banishment  against  Eu- 
phemius, who  died  at  Ancyra,  in  the  year  515, 
extoOed  in  the  East  as  an  oxdiocbx  saint,  aad 
confessor  for  the  faith  of  the  council  of  CiMdce- 
don,  CeiUm^s  Hist.  Gen.  des  Aut.  Sat.  voL  2[W. 
Mortri. — M. 

EUPHRATES,  of  Alexandria,  a  stoic  phi- 
losopher in  the  second  century,  who  was  the 
friend  of  Dio  and  ApoUonius  Tyanssus,  1^ 
whom  he  was  introduced  to  Vespasian.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimonf  of  Epietettts,  PUny 
the  younger,  and  Eusebius^  he  was  rnimrsadly^ 
esteemed  for  his  talents  and  virtues.  FronI  the 
kttercsdng  character  which  Pliny  has  drawit  of 
himi  the  follovring  traits  desert  to  he  sekcted: 
^  Euphrates  is  possessed  of  shining  taieRll, 
which  cannot  fail  to  interest  even  the  unleamed. 
He  discourses  with  great  accuracy,  dignity,  and 
elegance,  and  frequently  rises  into  the  sublimity 
and  luxuriance  of  Hato  himself.  His  style  h 
copious  and  diversified,  and  so  wonderAiUy 
sweety  as  to  captivate  even  the  most  reluctant 
aaditov.  There  is  no  disgusting  negHroice  in 
his  dress-;  his  countenance  is  grave,  hut  not 
austere  j  his  approach  commands  respect,  with- 
out creating  awe.  With  the  strictest  sanctity 
be  unites  the  most  perfect  politeness  of  manners. 
He  inveighs  against  vice,  not  against  men;  and 
without  chastising,  reclaims  the  offender.  You 
Ksten  with  fixed  attention  to  his  exhortations, 
and  even  when  convinced,  still  hang  with  eager- 
ness upon  his  Hps.'*  In  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  his  sect,  when  he  found  his  strength 
worn  out  by  diseases  and  old  age,  he  voluntarily 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  after  he  had  obtained  per- 
mission for  so  doing  from  the  emperor  Adrian, 
in  the  year  1 18.  Moreri.  Enfield's  Hist.  Phii. 
tfoL  IL  b.  Hit  oh.  a.  §  7.— M. 

EUIiH  RATES,  the  reputed  founder  of  ««- 
ligious  sect  in  the  second  century,  who  arc  some- 
times called  Ofhians,  or  Ophkes,  and , sometimes 
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Serpenttniam.  The  accounts  which  arc  given»by 
ancient  writers  oJF  the  opinions  of  Euphrates, 
are  very  diflPcrent  and  contradictory.  Epiphanius, 
Augustin,  and  John  Damascenus,  represent  him 
to  have  borrowed  his  notions^from  the  Nicolaitaas 
and  Egyptian  Gnostics ;  to  which  he  added  the  * 
particular  tenet,  that  the  serpent,  by  which  our 
first  parent  was  deceived,  was  either  Christ  him-  * 
self,  or  Sophia,  i.  e.  wisdom,  concealed  under  the 
form  of  that  animal,  and  that  he  was  the  occa-  • 
sion  of  all  the  knowledge  which  men  had  re« 
ceived.     Hence,  they  say,  he  inculcated  upon 
his  followers  a  particular  veneration  for  the  ser- 
pent, preserving  a  living  one  in  a  chest,  offering 
to  it  a  subordinate  kind  of  divine  honour,  and 
bringing  it  out  to  partake  of,  or  to  consecrate, 
the  £uchai;ist.    From  the  tenet  and  practice 
above  mentioned,  the  disciples  of  Euphrates  ob- 
tained,  according  to  them,  their  distinguishing 
names*  According  to  Origen's  account  of  them, 
they  had  entirely  forsaken  the  christian  doctrine, 
.  and  were  as  ready  to  calumniate  Jesus  Christ  as 
Celsus  himself ;   nor  would  they  admit  any  one 
into  their  society,  without  his  first  cursing  Jesus. 
Dr.  Lardner^  however,  apprehends,  that  Origen 
had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  senti* 
ments  of  Euphrates  and  his  followers*  and  shews 
that  his  writings  abound  in  contradictory  repre- 
sentations of  them.     In  his  own  opinion,  which 
18  built  on  the  testimony  of  Irenxus  and  Thco-^ 
doret,  they  were  Christians,  who  believed  Jesus 
to  be  born  of  s|  virgin,  and  a  most  excellent  man, 
who  after  he  had  by  the  working  of  miracles  and 
teaching  true  religion  manifestly  shewn  himself 
to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  was  crucified,  and 
was  afterwards  raised  from  the -dead,  and  re^ 
ceived  up  into  heaven,  where  he  sat  on  the  right 
hand  of  God.     What  some  have  said  of  them, 
that  they  thought  the  serpent  to  be  Christ,  he 
conceives  must  be  a  mistake,  founded  on  their 
opinion  that  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  Wilder- 
ness was  a  type  or  figure  of  Christ.     As  to  the 
tales  respecting  •  their  worship  of  the  serpent, 
their  keeping  a  living  one  in  a  chest,  &c.  he 
pronounces  them  without  hesitation  to  be  mere 
calumnies,     l^hey  rest  only  on  the  testimony  of 
the  credulous  Epiphanius,  and  of  Augustin  and 
Damascenus,  his  followers ;.  and  they  receive 
not  the  least  countenance  from   Irenaeus,  nor 
PhUaster;  nor  Theodoret,  nor  the  additions  to 
Tcrtullian's  Book  of  Prescriptions.     We  learn 
no  farther  particulars  concerning  Euphrates  than, 
what   are  contained  in  the  preceding  account. 
Mosh.  Hist.  £ccL  Site.  IL  pars  iu  cap,  5.      Mo' 
»»Trir     Lardner's  Hist.  Heret,  cb.  xiv,  xv, — M- 

Jb^UPOLIS,  an  Athenian  writer  of  comedy, 
tQUTAshed  B.C.  440.    He  was  one  of  the  o/d 


comeifyi  who  marked  out  by  name  the  objects  of 
their  satire,  and  w;ere  therefore  as  much  in  tbe 
favour  of  the  people,  as  they  were  hated  and^ 
dreaded  by  the  great  Horace  and  Quintilian 
join  the  name  of  EupoHs  with  those  of  Cratiniis 
and  Aristophanes,  as  the  principal  writers  of 
this  class.  His  comedies  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  of  a  political  cast,  and  their  popularity 
was  more  owing  to  the  warmth  of  their* invectivfe- 
than  to  the  graces  of  their  style.  In  his  comedjr 
of  the  "  Baptae"  he  «o  severely  satirised  the 
effeminate  licentiousness  of  his  countrymen^ 
that  Alcibiades,  who  was  more  peculiarly  at- 
tacked, is  said  to  have  hired  assassins  to  threw 
him  into  the  sea  as  he  was' crossing  the  Helles- 
pont with  the  Athenian  forces  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Lacedaemonians.  It  is  proved,  how- 
ever, that  he  Wrote  several  comedies  after  this 
period,  and  ^lian  relates  that  he  died  in  JSgina* 
Pausanias  mentions  his  tomb  bn  the  banks  of 
the  ^sopus  m  Sicyonia.  Some  fragments  only- 
are  remaining  of  this  writer.  We  .have  the 
titles  of  above  twenty  of  his-  playsv  Fessti  Poet^ 
Grac,     Cumherhnfs  Observer. — A. 

EURIPIDES,  one  of  the  most  chwnent  of 
the  Greek  tragedians,  was  born  B.C.  480,  in 
the  isle  of  Salamis,  whkher  his  father  Mncsar*- 
chus,  an  Athenian,  together  with  -his  mother 
Clito,  had  retired  for  refuge  against  the  invasion 
:of  Xerxes.  The  condition  of  his  family  is  not 
well  known,  but  his  education  appears  to  have 
been  truly  liberal,  for  he  attended  the  lectures 
in  rhetoric  of  Prodicus,  and  received  instructions 
in  morals  from  Socrates,  and  in  physics  from 
Anaxagoras.  The  persecution  undergone  by 
the  latter  for  his  opinions  is  said  to  have  'dis- 
gusted him  with  the  pursuit  of  philosophy,  and 
to  have  turned  his  attention  to  the  stage  5  yet  a 
strong  tincture  of  the  maxims  of  the  schools  is 
observable  in  his  dramatic  compositions.  He 
began  to  write  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  passed 
his  life  in  that  occupation ;  for  the  number  of 
his  pieces  is  stated  by  some  at  seventy-five,  by 
others  at  ninety-two.  They  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  striking  on  the  theatre,  since  it 
is  said  that  no  more  than  five  of  them  gained 
the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  ;  yet  it  is  certain 
that  they  were  highly  esteemed,  and  that  many 
passages  from  them  were  impressed  upon  the 
memory  of  his  countrymen.  Of  this  fact  an 
illustrious  and  affecting  example  was  given  after 
the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  agai^nst  Syracuse.  Several  Afhenianr 
captives  obtained  kind  treatment  from  the  Sici- 
lians, and  rescued  themselves  from  want  and 
misery,  by  going  about  from  place  to  place,  and' 
unging  the  verses  of  Euripides*    The  poet  had 
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the  satSsfaction  to  T^eivc  their  personal  acknow- 
ledgments upon  their  return.  He  was  engaged 
in  constant  rivaky  with  his  contemporary  and 
fellow-citia^en  Sophocles,  who  divided  with  him 
the  palm  of  tragedy;  and  their  emulation,  as 
too  frequently  has  nappened,  degenerated  into 
declared  enmity .-  He  was  also  a  trequent  object 
of  the  raillery  of  Aristophanes,  who  parodied 
him  in  his  comedies,  and  made  such  gross  at- 
tacks upon  him  as  the  licence  of  the  old  comedy 
permitted.  Euripides  was  twice  married^  but  he 
enjoyed  little  domestic  felicity  wxrii  either  of  his 
wives.  To  this  circumstance  'may  perhaps  be 
attributed  those  frequent  strokes  against  the 
female  sex  in  his  pieces,  which  gave  him  the  title 
of  the  woman-J^er*  His  life  was  at  length 
rendered  so  uncomfortable  at  Athens,  that  in 
aidvancad  age  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Archelaus,  the  splendid  king  of  Macedon.  In 
his  court  Euripides  was  treated  with  the  distinc- 
tion due  to  his  great  reputation  \  but,  according 
to  traditional  stories,  he  did  not  there  escape  the 
malice  of  petty  jealousy.  To  the  consequences 
of  a  quarrel  from  this  cause  is  imputed  hi^  tra- 
gical death.  As  he  was  walking  one  evening  in 
ft  wood,  the  king's  hounds,  let  loose,  it  is  said, 
on  purpose,  fell  upon  him  and  tore  him  in  pieces. 
He  was  then  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  Archelaus 
caused  him  to  be  interred  with  great  magnifi* 
cence,  and   a  public  mourning  took  place   at 

'  Athens  on  the  news  of  the  event. 

The  merits  of  this  great  tragedian,  singly,  and 
in  comparison  with  those  of  Sophocles,  have 
"been  discussed  by  many  critics  ancient  and 
modern.  The  general  opinion  seems  to-be,  that 
with  less  pomp  of  diction,  less  force  and  eleva- 

.  lion  of  character,  and  less  knowledge  of  dramatic 
effect  than  Sophocles,  he  more  excels  in  ten- 
derness, suavity,  and  moral  sentiment.  The 
la^t  quality  of  .  sententiousness  probably  gave 
him  tus  great  popularity,  and  rendered  his  com- 
positions such  favourites  among  the  Greeks  \  for 
no  application  of  poetry  Is  found  so  durably  to 

.  impress  the  mind,  as  die  happy  expression  of 
moral  maxims,  or  the  genuine  feelings  of  the 
heart.  He  is  said  to  have  painted  more  from 
nature  and  reality  than  his  rival,  and  to  have 
represented  mankind  as  they  are>  rather  than  as 
they  ought  to  be.    Hence  the  Athenians,  who 

.were  very  nice  on  ethical  topics,  sometimes 
found  fault  with  sentiments  in  his  plays  as  they 
beard  them  uttered  upon  the  stage,  without 
staying  to  consider  their  personal  propriety,  as 
belonging  to  peculiar  characters.  Aristotle  has 
called  him-the  most  tragical  of  ^U  the  poets ;  an  ' 

.  equivocal  term,  by  which  he  is  supposed  by  some 
to  mean  the  most  skilful  in  the  dramst^  by  others 


the  most  pathetic.  The  latter  is  probtbljr  the 
true  meaning,  since  Et^ripides,  in  genera),  is  not 
■a  tragedian  of  the  most  contrivance,  and  has 
been  charged  with  anticipating  the  event  in  his 
prologues  so  as  to  injure  the  force  of  the  cata- 
strophe. He  seems  to  have  entertained  an 
elevated  notion  of  the  preceptive  office  of  the 
theatre  ;  for  being  once  desired  by  -the  auditors 
to  retrench  a  passage  in  one  of  his  plays,  he  slept 
forward  on  the  stage,  and  said,  **  I  do  not 
write  in  order  to  learn  from  you,  but  to  teach 
you."  Nineteen  only  of  his  pieces  are  preserved. 
Of  these,  both  singly  and  collectively,  there  are 
many  editions.  The  best  of  the  whole  works 
are  those  of  Basil,  155 1,  of  Plantin,  157 1,  of 
Commelin,  1597,  of  Paul  Stephens,  1604,  161  r,' 
of  Barnes,  Camb.  1694,  and  of  Musgrave,  Oxf, 
1778.  Vossii  Poet.  Grac.  Baillet.  Bayle.  Mo^ 
rerL — A. 

EUSEBIUS,  pope,  a  Greek  by  nation,  and 
son  of  a  physician,  if  not  originally  a  physician 
himself,  succeeded  Marcellus  in  the  see  of  Rome^ 
in  the  year  310.  He  filled  the  pontificate  seven 
months,  according  to  the  account  of  Eusebius 
in  his  Chronicle,  out  according  to  the  pontifical 
of  Bucherius  only  four  months  and  sixteen  days. 
Flatina  says  that  he  sat  in  the  papal  chair  for 
more  than  six  years ;  but  his  statement  is  not 
corroborated  by  any  respectable  authorities.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  violent  opponent  to  the 
re-admission  of /a/ j/ J  Christians  to  communion^ 
without  a  strict  conformity  to  the  severest  rules 
'  of  penitential  discipline.  His  conduct  on  this 
head  is  reported  to  have  created  great  dissensions 
at  Rome  \  to  put  an  end  to  which  the  emperor 
Maxentius  banished  him  into  Sicily.  No  far- 
ther particulars  that  can  be  depended  upon  are 
related  concerning  him.  Plathia  de  Fit.  Pont, 
Moreri.     Bower. — M. 

EUSEBIUS,  suruamed  Pamphilus,  bishop 
of  Caesareain  the  fourth  century,  and  the  father 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  was  born  in  Palestine, 
and  probably  at  Ca&sarea,  about  the  year  270. 
We  have  no  certain  accounts  of  his  family,  or 
of  his  instructors  in  early  life.  But  that  he  was 
a  diligent  student  in  all  branches  of  sacred  and 
prophane  literature,  particularly  in  scriptural 
4cnowledge  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  is  suf« 
ficiently  apparent  from  his  numerous  valuable 
productions.  It  is  probable,  but  not  certain, 
that  he  was  ordained  presbyter  by  Agapius 
bishop  of  Csesarea ;  after  which  he  established  a 
school  in  that  city,  in  which  many  learned  men 
received  their  education.  In  Caesarea  he  con^ 
tracted  a  close  and  happy  intimacy  with  Pam- 
philus, a  learned  presbyter  of  that  church,  who 
afforded  him  much  assistance  in  his  studies^  and 
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ui  /omiitfg-  bis  collectioa  of  e<^€le$i\|$ti€;|l  wviUr^. 
During  the  pcrse^utioa  under  DtoclesUn,  he 
was  unwearied  in  exhorting  the  Christians  ^t 
Caei^rea  to  fortitude  and  constancy  in  their  au£- , 
ferings  for  the  faith  of  Christy  and  was  called  to 
tbe.pi^ful  t^sk  of  supporting  and  animating 
the  inii\d  of  hi$  friend  Paniphilus»  who  was  im« 
prisoaed  in  the  year  307,  and  suffered  martyr- 
4om  in  tj^^  year  309.     While  he  was  in  prison^ 
£i)se.biu|  never  forsool^  ^him>   but  assiduously 
contrihuiedy  hf  his  coQversatiol^  and  every  frienc^ 
ly  office,  in  bis  power,  to  lighten  the  weight  of 
his  afflictions^  and  to  prepare  him  for  any  extre- 
mity.   Upon  the  majrtytdom  of  Pamphilusi  out 
of  respect  to  his  meipory,  Euseb.ius  added  hU 
Bame  to  his  own,  ai)d  then  removed  to  Tyre, 
where  his  friend  Paulinu>  was  bishop,  and  where 
be  saw  nuqibers  seal  their  teaCimony  to  the  truth 
of  Christianitv,  with  glory  and  triumph  over  the 
cruelties  of  their  persecutors.     From  Tyre  he 
went  into  Egypt,  where  too  he  was  a  spectator 
of  the  sufferings  and  patience  of  many  of  his 
fellow-christians,  ;^nd  where  likewise  he  seen\s 
to  have  been  imprisoned  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gion. It  was  afterwards  insini^ated  against  him, 
that  he  had  escaped  from  prison,  and  avoided 
death  by  sacrificing,  or  by  some  other  mean 
compliance  unworthy  of  a  Christian.    But  of 
the  charge  implied  in  that  insinuation  no  proof 
was  ever  attempted  to  be  brought  forwards. 
And  when  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  church  in 
those  times  is  considered,  which,  if  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  any  improper  compliances,  and  par- 
ticularly if  he  had  sacrificed,  or  done  any  thing 
like  it,  would  not  only  have  prevented  his  future 
promotion  in  the  church,  but  have  stripped  him 
of  his  ecclesiastical  character;  it  is  fabr  to  con- 
clude that  for  such  a  charge  there  was  no  senv- 
blance  of  foundation.    "When  the  Dioclesian 
persecution  was  at  an  end,  Eusebius  returned  to 
Palestine,  and  upon  the  death  of  Agapius,  Was 
chosen^  bishop  of  Cxsarea,  according  to  the  most 
geneical  opinion  in  the  year  315.    After  this  we* 
find  him  present  at  most  of  the  synods  that  were 
beld  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  engaged, 
more  as  a  friendly  pacificator  than  party  con- 
troversialist, in  the  debates' which  then  agitated 
the  church.     He  at  first  defended  the  cause  of 
Arius,  in  common  with  many  other  bishops  of 
Palestine,  because  he  considered  him  to  be  un- 
justly pertecuted  by  Alexander  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria ;  and  he  wrote  to  that  prelate  in  his  favour^ 
but  without  success.      He  was  a  great  lover  of 
peace,  truth,  and  religion,  and  conceived  that 
thar  interests  Mrould  be^inost  essentially  served 
by  mutual  forbearance,  among  those  who  could 
not  agree  in  the  use  of  paruculac  terms  that 


weremad^  the  shibbok&«  of  party/ 

il  of  Nice  in  the 


^     ^       At  the 
meeting  of  the  famous  council 
year  3251  he  was  af^ointed  to  the  honourable 
office  of  opening  it  with  a  panegyrical  address, 
and  had  Xht  first  seat  assigned  him,  by  the  ehv 
peror  Constantine's  commandi  on  the  right  of 
the  throne-     After  the  discussion  had  com- 
menced on  the  doctrinal  difierenoes  between  the 
orthodox  and  Arius,  Eusebius  presented  to  the 
couAcil  a  creed  of  the  catholic  faith,  which  was 
allowed  by  all  the  fathers  to  be  unexceptionable* 
Some    zealots,  however,    maintained,   that  it 
would  be  improved  b^  same  alterations,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  adoption  of  the  term  o^o^tr/^, 
or  consubstamialy  as  applicable  to  the  Son,  which 
would  afford  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  sincere 
attachment  of  the  fathers  to  the  catholic  doa-' 
trine.  Their  opinion  met  with  the  assent  of  the 
majority  of  the  council;  but  Eusebius  for  some 
time  scrupled  to  admit  of  that  expression,  because 
it  was  unscriptuval,  properly  thinking  ^  that  the 
use  of  unscriptural  terms  had  been  me  cause  of 
almost  all  the  confusion  and  disturbance  chat  had 
happened  in  the  church,*' as  he  wrote  v^rd  to 
the  people  in  his  diocese.     At  length,  however, 
being  sdlowed  to  subscribe  to  the  term  in  his 
OMm  sense  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  peaee  and  quiet 
he  submitted,  and  the  creed  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  council  was  sent  forth  into  the 
wojld  as  a  test  of  genuine  orthodox  bdie£.  The 
reader  who  is  conversant  in  ecclesiastical  hk- 
tory  heeds  not  be  infomed,  how  ineficacious  it 
proved    in    appeasing   the   dissensions   of  tile 
church,  or  of  the  infinite  mischiefs  which  have 
arisen  from  the  example  set  by  th^  Nicene  fa- 
thers, of  enforcing  the  reception  of  metaphysical 
terms  of  art,  as  necessary  explanations  ot  sup- 
posed fundamental  christian  doctrines.      About 
the  year  330  Eusebius  was  present  at  the  council 
of  Antioch,  in  which  the  arian  p^rty  deposed 
Eustathius,  the  bialu^  of  that  city  ;  and  he  con- 
curred in  their  judgment.    On  this  occam^, 
however,  he  exhibited  a  strong  proof  of  his 
superiority  to  all  ambitious  and  selfish  views. 
For  though  he  was  elected  both  by  the  bishops 
and  people  tP  that  see,  which  was  a  much  move 
honouiahle  and  profitable  situation  than  that  of 
Caesarea,  he  absolutely  refused  it.    And  when 
the  bishops  appUed  to  Constantiae,  entreating 
that  he  would  lay  his  commands  upon  him'^to 
accept  of  it]^  Eusebius  himself  also  wrote  to  the 
emperor,  humbly  praying  for  leave  to  decline  it. 
Wii;h  his  ijcquest  Constantino  complied,  after 
passing  due  encomiums  on  his  fl^odevation  and 
disinterestedness.     In  the  year  335  he  joined 
those  bishops  who  at  the  council  of  Tyre  opn* 
demned  the  pvoceedings  o^  Athaoasius  bishop 
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of  Alocsmdnai  and  he  was  afterwards  deputed 
by  the  same  bishops  in  a  council  which  they. 
ktld  at  Jerusalem,  to  attend  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine,  in  erder  to  justify  the  measures  which 
they  had  taken  agamst  that  prelate.     During 
this  visit  to  Constantinople,  Eusebius  pronounced 
■bis  panegyric  upon  the  emperor»  at  the  Hme  of 
the  pubhc  rcjoicmgs  for  the  commencement  of 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign^  and  rendered  him- 
self particularly  acceptable  to!  that  prince^  who 
frequently  admitted  him  to  his  tablci  and  ho- 
noured him  with  much  of  his  private  conversa- 
tion.    When  the  emperor  wanted  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  for  tlie  use  of  the  churches  which  he 
had  built  at  Constantinople,  he  trusted  to  Euse- 
bius's  superintendance   and  judgment  for  the 
fimaishing  of  such  as  should  be  genuine  and 
correct^  and  when  the  duties  pf  our  bishop's 
station  called  him  back  to  Csesarea^  Constantine 
maintained  an  epistolary  correspondence  with 
him,  of  which  there  are.  several  specimens  in 
Eusebios's  Life  of  that  t^rince.     That  work  was 
written  soon  after  the  death  of  the  emperor, 
whom  Eusebius  did  not  long  survive,  as  he  died 
cither  in  the  year  339  or  340.     Eusebius  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  studious  men  of  all 
antiquity.     With  the  most  eminent  persons  of 
his  time  for  knowledge  and  literature  he  was 
intimately  acquainted,  and  had  access  to  some 
of  the  best  libraries  then  existing.     These  ad- 
vantages he   diligently  improved,  and  applied 
them  to  the  composition  df  various  elaborate 
and  useful  works,  by  which  he  conferred  very 
great  obligations  on  posterity.  ^*  It  appears  from 
his  works,"  says  Tillemont,   "  that  he  had  read 
all  softs  of  Greek  authors,  whether  philosophers, 
historians,  or  divines,  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Asia, 
Europe,  and  Africa. '^     And  it  is  one  great  re- 
commendation of  his  labours,  that  they  present 
us  with  nuhierous  collections   and  transcripts 
from  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  those  authors 
whose  productions  are  long  since  lost  to  the 
world.     Besides  diligence  in  his  enquiries,  Eu- 
sebius appears  to  have  exercised  a  becoming 
caution  in  the  admission  of  his  authorities  and 
facts,  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  considerable  degrep 
of  candour  and  impartiality.     His  works,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  commended  for  their  excellences 
of  composition,  being  greatly  deficient  both  in 
elegance  and  perspicuity.    From  the  particulars 
c^  his  life  he  appears  to  have  been  a  good,  as 
well  as  great,  man  ^   zealously  attached  to  his 
religion,  but  without  bigotry  ;  an  enemy  to  ec- 
clesiastical   tyranny  and  discord,  and   always 
desirous  of  accommodating  differences,  and  re- 
conciling jarring  parties.    **  Some  may  wish," 
says  Dr;  Latdner,  **  ht  had  not  been  joined  Vlth 


the  arian  leaders  in  thfe  hard  treatment  that  was 
given  to  Eustathius  bishop  of  Antioch,  Athana- 
sius  of  Alexandria,  and  Marcellus  of  Ancyra. 
But  it  should  be  considered,  that  the  christian 
bishops  in  generak  after  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine, seem  to  have  thought,  that  they  had  a 
right  to  depbse  and  banish  all  ecelesiastics  who 
did  »ot  agree  with  them  upoh  points  o^  divinity 
controverted  at  that  time/'     Numerous  have 
been  the  disputes  among  the  ancients  as  well  as 
moderns    concerning  his    religious  |)rinciples. 
"  The  Arians  and  Unitarians  have  always  laid 
claim  to  him,"  says  Jortin,  **  and  of  their  op- 
posers  many  have  ^iven  him  up,  others  have  de- 
fended him ;  and  m  truth  any  party  might  be 
glad  to  have  him  on  their  side.    He  seems  to 
have  been  neither  an  Arian  nor  Athanasian,  but 
one  who  endeavoured  to  steer  a  middle  course> 
yet  inclining  more  to  the  Arians  than  to  the 
Athanasians."      Lardner  allows  that  there   ia 
some  real  difficulty  in  deciding  this  question. 
Those  who  are  curious  to  see  what  has  been 
advanced  on  the  subject,  may  find  references  to 
the  authors  who  have  written   upon  it  in  The 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  Historv,  as  quoted  at 
the  end  0/  this  article.    Of  Euseoius's  numetoua 
works,  the  most  important  and  valuable  is  his 
*'  Ecclesiastical  History,"  in  ten  books,  contain-* 
ing  the  history  of  the  church  from  the  birth  of^ 
Christ  to  his  own  times.    The  best  edition  of 
this  history  is  that  of  the  learned  Valesius  \  and 
of  the  various  impressions  of  that  edition  the 
most  valuable  is  that  printed  at  Cambridge,  in 
1720,  in  three  volumes  folio,  by  William  Read- 
ing.    It  contains  the  author's   **  Life  of  Con- 
stantine," in  four  books,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
historians,  as  Socrates,  Theodoret,  &c.    Euse- 
bius's  "  Qhronicle,"  in  two  books,  containing  an 
universal  history  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
year  325,  is  another  work  of  prodigious  labour 
and  learning,  which  deserves  to  be  classed  amoi^f; 
the  most  useful  remains  of  antiquity.    The  ori- 
ginal is  no  longer  extant,  excepting  some  frag- 
ments preserved  in  Greek  authors ;  and  modern 
times  have  received  it  only  through  a  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Jerome.     Joseph  Scaliger  collected  to- 
gether those  fragments,  the  genuineness  of  some 
of  which  is  much  doubted,  and  published  them 
together  with  Jerome's  version,  and  his  own 
notes,  at  Leaden,  in  1606,  in  folio.     A  greatly 
enlarged  edition   of  the   same  was  printed  at 
Amsterdam,  in  two  volumes  folio,  in  1658,  by 
the  learned  Alexander  Morus.-  Our  author's 
treatise  **  Of  Evangelical  Preparation,"  in  fif- 
teen books,  and  his  ten  books  **  Of  Evangelical 
Demonstration,"  which  are  the  only  ones  re- 
maining out  of  twenty  books^  of  which  the 
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work  originally  consisted,  form  the  most  com- 
prehensive, and  the  most  learned  defence  which 
antiquity  afibrds  us  of  the  truth  of  the  christian 
religion  against  the  objections  of  Pagans  and 
Jews.  A  beautiful  edition  of  tliem  was  pub- 
lished in  Greek,  by  Robert  Stephens,  in  1544 
9nd  1545,  in  two  volumes  folio  1  which  was 
reprinted  at  Paris,  in  1628,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  with  a  Latin  version  of  the  former,  toge- 
ther with  various  readings  from  different  M5S. 
apd  notes,  by  Francis  Vigerius,  and  Donatus's 
Latin  version  of  the  latter.  Besides  the  works 
above  mentioned,  or  incidentally  noticed  in  our 
preceding  narrative,  Eusebius  was  the  author  of 
*'  A  Commentary  upon  the  150  Psalms,*'  pub- 
hshed  as  far  as  the  119th,  by  Montfaucon,  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  Collect.  Nov.  Grxc.  Pat. 
1 706 ;  **  A  Commentary  upon  the  Prophecies 
of  Isaiah,"  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
Montfaucon's  Collectipn;  *'  An  Exposition  of 
the  Song  of  Songs,"  published  by  Meursius,  in 
1617  ;  •*  A  Treatise  against  Hierocles,"  who  to 
expose  the  christian  religion  to  ridicule  had  com- 
pared Apollonius  Tyan«us  with  Jesus  Christ ; 
**  Five  Books  against  Marcellus,  Bishop  of  An- 
cyra,"  or,  as  they  are  generally  divided  and  en- 
titled, "  Two  Books  against  Marcellus,'*  and 
•'  Three  Books  of  Ecclesiastical  Theology  •,** 
six  books  of  "  An  Apology  for  Origen,'*  com- 
posed jointly  by  Eusebius  and  his  friend  Pam- 
philus,  of  which  a  Latin  version  of  the  first 
only  is  now  remaining  •,  "  Ten  Evangelical  Ca- 
nons," or  Rules  for  harmonising  the  Evangelists; 
"  A  Book  of  Topography,"  containing  geogra- 
phical explanations  of  the  countries,  cities,  and 
places,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  pub- 
lished with  notes,  by  Bonfrerius  and  Le  Clerc, 
1707,  in  folio  ;  *'  A  Description  of  the  Church 
of  the  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  its  Orna- 
ments, and  the  Presents  sent  thither  by  the 
Emperor  ;*'  a  short  "  Treatise  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Prophets  ;'*  fourteen  small  tracts,  published 
in  Latin,  by  father  Sirmond,  in  1643,  ^^^*  >  '^^ 
<*  Sermons  '  in  Greek  and  Latin,  published  by 
father  Combefis,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Auc- 
tuar.  Nov.  Pat-  Graec  5  aiid  several  other  trea- 
tises no  longer  extant,  for  the  titles  and  farther 
particulars  of  which  we  refer  to  Fabricius,  Cave, 
and  Du  Pin.  Fabrlcii  Biblioth.  Grac,  vol,  VL 
fib,  V.  cap,  4.  Cavers  Hist.  Lit,  vol.  /.  sub  sac. 
Ariati.  Du  Pin*  Moreri*  Lardner^s  Cred. 
pt.  //'.  vol,  nil.  b.  i.  ch,  7  2 .  Jot-tin* s  Remarks  on 
Eccl.  Hit.  vol.  H.  b.  iii.—M. 

EUSEBIUS,  bishop  of  Berytus,  in  Phoenicia, 
afterwards  of  Nicomedia,  and  finally  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  fourth  century,  was  a  distant 
tela  tion  of  tlie  emperor  Julian,  who  was  edu- 


cated by  him.  From  a  letter  of  his  to  Arms 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Lucian 
bishop  of  Antioch,  under  whose  instructions,  it 
is  probable,  that  he  first  imbibed  opinions  dif- 
ferent from  what  was  deemed  die  orthodox 
doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ.  After 
his  translation  from  Bery^ud  to  Nicomedia,  at 
that  time  the  seat  of  the  imperial 'residence,  the 
disputes  between  Arius  and  his  diocesan  at 
Alexandria  had  arisen  to  such  a  height,  that  the 
former  was  prosecuted  for  heresy  before  a  coun- 
cil of  African  biishops,  pronounced  excommu- 
nicated from  the*catholic  church,  and  banished 
from  the  city  of  which  he  was  a  presbyter.  In 
these  circumstances  he  retired  for  refuge  to 
Eusebius  at  Nicomedia,  who,  considering  him 
to  be  an  injured  and  persecuted  man,  warmly 
espoused  lus  interests,  and  circulated  letters  in 
his  defence  among  the  Asiatic  and  European 
bishops.  He  likewise  adopted  the  distinguishing 
tenets  of  Arius,  of  which  he  proved  one  of  the 
most  able  and  learned  champions ;  whence  the 
party  who  embraced  them  were  frequently  call- 
ed by  the  name  of  Eusebians.  He  was  present 
at  the  council  of  Nice  in  325,  and  in,  a  spirited 
manner  defended  the  cause  of  Arius  ;  but  when 
the  fathers  had  decreed  his  condemnation,  after 
some  delay  Eusebius  signed  the  creed  which  they 
establishea  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  most  probably 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  was  subscribed 
by  his  namesake  of  Caesarea.  For  notwith- 
standing this  subscription  he  still  openly  avowed 
tlie  principles  that  were  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Nice,  and  patronised  their  advocates  ;* 
by  which  means  he  drew  on  himself  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  court,  and  within  three  months 
after  the  sitting  of  the  council  Mras  deposed  from 
his  see  by  the  command  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine,  and  sent  into  exile.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  328,  or  the  beginning  of  329,  by  the 
influence  of  his  friends,  and  a  change  produced 
in  Constantine*s  mind,  as  we  have  already  re- 
lated under  the  article  Arius,  he  was  recalled 
from  banishment,  and  restored  to  the  possession 
of  his  see,  and  to  the  imperial  favour.  As  he 
was  a  person  not  only  ot  considerable  learning 
and  abilities,  but  also  of  great  address,  he  so 
well  managed  the  advantages  of  his  situation,  • 
that  he  rendered  the  party  of  Arius  triumphant 
at  the  Constantinopolitaji  court,  and,  after  the 
death  of  his  friend,  employed  his  credit  in  per*  * 
sccuting  those  who  had  been  the  persecutors  of 
Arius.  Athanasius  was  at  this  time  in  posses- 
sion of  the  see  of  Alexandria,  and  against  him 
the  storm  of  arian  vengeance  was  particularly 
directed,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  life  of  that 
bishop.    The  other  bishops  of  his  party  came 
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In  for  their  ahareof  that  kind  of  injurious  treat- 
nietit  which  they  thein«elves  .had  been  but  too 
ready  to  display  lowards  the  Arians ;  and  the 
^irit  of  Christianity  was  disgraced,  and  its  be- 
nevolent precepts  shamefully  violated,  in  the 
hard^ips  which  were  now  inflicted  on  catholic 
believers.  Eusebius  maintained  his  inflaence 
with  Constafitme  until  the  death  of  that  emperor, 
and  afterwards  possessed  in  an  equal,  if  not 
greater,  degree,  the  confidence  of  his  son  Con- 
stantius.  By  that  prince's  favour,  in  the  year 
338,  he  was  translated  from  Nicomedia  to  the 
see  of  Constantinople,  upon  the  deposition  of 
Paul,  who  had  been  chosen  bishop  by  the  or- 
thodox party  \  and  in  that  situation  he  continued 
active  ki  promoting  the  arian  interests,  and  in 
^persecuting  the  Catholics.  In  the  year  341  he 
attended  the  council  at  Antioch,  in  which  Atha- 
nasius  was  ^pOsed  JFrom  his  episcc^al  functions, 
to  which  he  had  been  restored  by  an  edict  of  the 
emperor  Constanrius.  Soon  after  the  meeting 
<i  this  council,  about  the  year  342,  he  termi^ 
4iated  his  career.  He  is  allowed  by  his  enemies 
to  have  been  a  very  able  aod  a  learned  man  4 
and  by  his  friend^  particularly  his  namesake  of 
•Csesarea,  he  is  highly  commended  for  his  piety 
and  for  his  irirtuesw  The  greatest  blot  oa  his 
memory,  in  our  estimation,  is  his  intolerance. 
There  are  no  gemiine  remains  of  the  numerous 
writings  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
author,  eiteptiwg  "  A  Letter  concerning  Atius 
and  his  Opinions,"  which  is  preserved  in  Theo^ 
doret.  Ftibricn  BibL  Grac*  W.  VL  Hb*  v.  cap. 
4.  p.  109.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  sac. 
Jirian.  Moreri.  Lardner^s  Cred.  pi.  ii.  vol.  VIL 
eh.  69. — M. 

EUSEBIUS,  bishop  of  Emesa  in  Phoenicia, 
in  the  fourth  century,  was  a  descendant  from 
an  honourable  family,  and  born  at  Edessa  ^in 
Mesopotamia.  He  was  early  instructed  in  the 
sacred  scriptures,  and  then  placed  under  the 
best  masters  in  his  native  city,  where  he  became 
accomplished  in  the  different  branches  of  secular 
literature.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Palestine, 
where  he  studied  theology  and  sacred  criticism 
under  Patrophilus  of  Scythopolis,  and  Eusebius 
of  Csesarea.  He  hkewise  tvcnt  to  Antioch,  and 
thence  to  Alexandria,  in  which  city  he  chiefly 
applied  himself  t^  the  study  of  philosophy,  and 
then  returned  to  Antioch.  He  was  in  the  latter 
city  whea  the  council  which  met  there  in  the 
year  341  deposed  Athanasius  from  the  see  of 
Alexandria,  which  was  oftered  to  our  Eusebius. 
From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  what  Theo- 
doret  affirms  of  the  general  spirit  of  his  writings, 
it  is  probabk  that  he  had  embraced  the  ariau 
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tenets.  In  Jerome's  Chronide  he  Is  called  a 
standard-bearer  of  the  Arians.  Cave,  however, 
is  of  opinion,  that  he  is  rather  to  be  ranked 
among  the  Semi-arians.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
find  that  he  refused  the  offer  of  the  see  of 
Alexandria,  and  was  'soon  afterwards  appointed 
to  that  of  Emesa.  His  settFement  at  Emesa, 
however,  was  at  first  violently  opposed  by  the 
ignorant  populace,  who,  from  the  fame  which 
he  had  acquired  by  his  proficiency  in  literature 
and  the  sciences,  had  been  led  to  entertain  a 
suspicion  that  he  was  conversant  in  magical  arts. 
Their  absurd  prejudices  obliged  him  for  soma 
time  to  retire  to  Laodicea,  where  he  lived  with 
his  friend  George,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  who 
was  afterwards  his  biographer.  When  proper 
steps  had  been  taken  to  disabuse  the  misguided 
people  of  Emesa,  he  returned  to  that  city,  wljere 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  excepting 
when  occasionally  employed  on  public  services^ 
in  the  diligent  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties^ 
smd  eminent  for  his  virtue  and  piety,  as  well  as 
learning  and  eloquence.  But,  as  Sozomen  re<^ 
ktes,  good  and  great  as  he  was,  his  tranquillity 
was  'sometimes  disturbed  by  the  envy  of  thost 
who  are  oflRsnded  at  other  men's  virtues.  By 
Ae  emperor  Constantius,  however,  his  character 
was  highly  respected,  and  Us  attiendance  was 
always  required  by  that  prince  when  he  engaged 
in  his  difllerent  expeditions  against  the  Persianih 
He  died  at  Antioch  about  the  year  360.  Jerome 
gives  him  the  character  of  a  polite  and  agreeable 
writer,  who  published  innumerable  pieces  weH 
adapted  to  gain  applause,  and  that  were  ^uch 
read  by  those  who  had  occasion  to  spe^k  in 

JuWic.  Sozomen  also  says,  that  he  wrote  many 
ooks,  of  which  he  speaks  with  much  comm«i- 
dation,  and  reckons  the  author  among  the  most 
distinguished  and  eminent  persons  who  floui- 
rished  in  the  church  during  his  time.  The  chief 
of  his  works  were,  treatises  against  the  Jews, 
against  the  Novatians,  and  against  the  Mani- 
cheans ;  ten  books  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Ga^ 
latians ;  and  many  short  homilies  upon  the 
Gospels.  In  Theodoret's  third  dialogue  against 
the  Greek  heresies,  a  long  extract  is  preserved 
from  some  of  his  writings  5  and  his  treatise 
against  the  Jews  is  still  extant  in  a  Greek  MS. 
in  the  library  at  Vienna.  In  the  same  library 
are  three  MS.  homilies,  attributed,  to  Eusebius, 
the  genuineness  of  which  is  as  yet  unascertained. 
As  to  the  collection  of  homilies,  &c.  which 
were  published  under  his  name,  at  Paris,  in 
1575,  and  at  Antwerp,  in  1602,  in  8vo.  they 
are  now  generally  allowed  to  be  the  productions 
of  other  and  more  recent  writers.  Socfat.  Hist. 
4  ^ 
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EccL  UL  isi  cap.  9.  Cavers  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  L  sub 
Site.  Arian.  Moreri.  Lardne/s  Cred.  pt.  it. 
vol.  FIL  b.  i.  ch.  69.— M. 

EUSEBIUS,  bishop  of  Vercelli,  now  Verceil 
in  Piedmont,  in^the  fourth  century,  was  a  native 
>  of  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Having  removed  to 
Rome,  he  was  first  appointed  reader  of  that 
church,  and  afterwards  raised  to  the  see  of  Ver- 
celli. In  the  year  354  he  was  deputed  by  pope 
Liberius,  together  with  Lucifer  bishop  of  Cag- 
liaii,  to  wait  on  the  emperor  Coustantius,  then 
in  Gaul,  to  plead  the  cause  of  Athanasius,  after 
his  expulsion  from  Alexandria,  and  to  pray  that 
a  council  might  be  held  at  Milan  i::  the  following 
year,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  sentence  passed 
upon  that  prelate.  When  the  council  met,  he 
stood  forwards  as  an  intrepid  advocate  on  behalf 
of  the  deposed  bishop,  and  the  catholic  doctrine 
of  *  the  Trinity,  and  proposed  that  the  Niccne 
creed  should  be  subscribed  by  the  assembled 
clergy  before  any  business  should  be  entered 
into.  The  arian  party  in  the  council,  however, 
proved  more  numerous  than  he  expected,  and, 
naving  rejected  his  proposition,  succeeded  in 
causing  a  degree  to  be  passed  which  condemned 
the  conduct  of  Athanasius,  and  approved  the 
measures  that  had  been  taken  against  him. 
When  the  emperor  commanded  that  this  decree 
should  be  signed  by  all  the  bishops  present, 
Eusebius  firmly  refused  to  give  his  sanction  to 
an  act  which  his  principles  led  him  to  abhor ; 
and  remaining  unmoved  by  the  threatenings 
which  were  issued  to  compel  his  obedience,  was 
banished  to  Scythopolis  in  Syria,  whence  He  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Cappadocia,  and  again 
into  the  Upper  Thebais.  The  sufferings  which 
he  and  his  iriends  ujiderwent  in  their  different 
places  of  exile,  are  represented  by  various  writers 
to  have  been  peculiarly  severe ;  but  they  had  not 
the  effect  of  at  all  cooling  his  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  orthodoxy,  of  which,  even  while  under 
persecution,  he  approved  himself  a  bold  and 
.undaunted  champion.  On  the  accession  of 
Julian  to  the  empire,  he  obtained  his  liberty, 
and  was  present  at  the  synod  held  by  Athanasius 
at* Alexandria,  in  the  year  362.  Afterwards  he 
went  on  a  mission  to  Antiooh,  with  the  design 
of  confirming  the  church  in  that  place  in  an 
adherence  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  \  but  was 
frustrated  in  his  intention  by  the  election  of 
Faulinus  to  the  bishopric  of  that  city.  From 
Antioch  he  travelled  through  different  parts  of 
the  East,  endeavouring  to  reclaim  many  of  the 
arian  churches  to  the  Nicene  faith,  and  then 
ieturned  to  Italy,  where  he  continued  indefatiga- 
ble in  pursuing  the  same  object  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  370,  or  soon  after* 


He  translated  the  Commentary  of  Eusbbtus  of 
Csesarea  upon  the  Psalms  out  of  Greek  inta 
Latin,  of  which  Jerome  makes  mention  in  his 
Catalogue  of  Ecdesiastical  Writers ;  but  it  is 
now  entirely  lost.  There  arc  still  extant  some 
letters  or  fragments  of  letters  supposed  to  be  his, 
in  different  collections,  to  which  Cave  and  Du 
Pin  refer ;  and  there  is  a  MS.  in  the  cathedral 
church  at  Verceil,  kept  there  with  great  respect^ 
and  said  to  have  been  written  by  our^  Eusebius. 
It  contains  a  Latin  version  of  the  four  Gospels^ 
and  is  inserted  in  the  ^'  Evangeliarium  Quadra^ 

flex  Latinx  Versionis  Antiquae,  seu  veteris 
talicae,"  published  by  Joseph  Blanchini,  at 
Rome,  in  1749.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  L 
sub  sac.  Arian.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.. 
Lardner*s  Cred.  part  ii.  Vol.  IX.  booh  i.  ch.  90. 
— M. 

EUSEBIUS,  bishop  of  Samosata,  in  the 
fourth  century,  was  originally  connected  with, 
the  arian  party,  but  becoming  a  convert  to  the 
orthodox  faith,  distinguished  himself  by  the  in«* 
trepidity  and  zeal  with  which  he  defended  and 
propagated  it.  By  his  address  and  influence,. 
Meletius  was  chosen  bishop  of  Antioch  both  by 
the  orthodox  and  the  Arians  \  each  party  imagin- 
ing that  he  was  on  their  side.  When  afterwards 
the  latter  found  that  they  had  mistaken  their 
man,  and  were  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  emperor  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  kom 
Eusebius  the  instrument  of  election  which  they 
had  subscribed,  and  which  was  entrusted  to  his 
care,  no  threatenings  of  imperial  displeasure,  or 
even  of  corporal  punishment,  could  induce  him 
to  part  with  it.  At  the  request  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzen,  he  went  to  Caesarea  in  the  year 
371,  where  he  procured  the  election  of  the  cele- 
brated Basil  to  that  see.  His  opposition  to  the 
a.rian  party  on  both  the  occasions  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  boldness  with  which  he  declared 
himself  determined  to  resist  all  their  efforts  to- 
introduce  their  partisans  into  the  higher  offices- 
of  the  church,  drew  on  his  head  at  length  the 
vengeance  of  the  emperor,  who,  in  the  year  373,, 
sent  him  into  banishment.  D^iring  the  time  of 
his  exile,  he  is  reported  to  have  gone  about  dis- 
guised in  a  military  dress,. to  console  and  confirm, 
the  orthodox  under  their  persecutions.  After 
the  death  of  Valens,  he  returned  to  his  flock, 
and  at  the  council  of  Antioch,^  in  378,  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  spirited  defender  of  the 
catholic  doctrine.  By  that  council  he  was 
deputed' to  visit  die  Eastern  churches,  and  to< 
establish  orthodox  bishops  in  those  sees  of  which 
the  Arians  had  possessed  themselves.  While  he^ 
was  on  this  errand  at  Dolicha  in  Syria,  he  waji. 
killed^  according  to  report^  by  a  tile  which,  aoe 
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-arian  tvoittan  threw  upon  his  head.    'MorerL 
Nauv.  Diet.  Hist. — M, 

EUSEBIUS,  bishop  of  Doryteum  in  Phry- 
gia,  in  the  fifth  century^  was  first  bred  to  the 
profession  of  an  advocate,  in  which  he  rose  to 
considerable  eminence  at  Constantinople,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  possessed  no  small  reputation 
for  his  proficiency  in  general  literature.  While 
he  was  yet  a  layman,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  zeal  for  the  catholic  faith,  in  opposing 
the  opinions  of  Nestorius,  about  the  year  430, 
and  in  a  subsequent  formal  debate  with  the 
clergy  of  his  party.  Having  afterwards  embraced 
the  ecclesiastical  life,  he  obtained  the  see  of 
Dorylseum,  and  in  the  year  448  preferred  an 
accusation  of  heresy  before  a  synod  of  bishops 
assembled  at  Constantinople,  against  Eutyches 
and  his  followers,  with  the  former  of  whom  he 
had  been  connected  in  habits  of  intimate  friend- 
ship. Soon  afterwards  he  appears  to  have  been 
at  Rome,  most  probably  on  a  mission  from 
Flavianus  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  pope 
Leo,  to  concert  measures  for  their  common  op- 
position to  the  progress  of  the  new  sect.  The 
supporters  of  Eutyches,  however,  were  not  slow 
in  takine  their  revenge  on  him  for  his  activity 
against  them ;  for  in  a  synod  held  at  Ejihesus 
by  Dioscorus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  m  the 
year  449,  he  was  condemned  to  be  deposed  from 
nis  episcopal  functions,  after  he  had  been  refused 
admission  into  it  to  plead  his  own  cause,  and 
treated  with  great  rudeness,  if  not  cruelty.  Two 
years  after  this  a  counter-synod  was  held  at 
Chalcedon  by  the  orthodox  party,  in  which 
Eusebius  preferred  accusations  against  Diosco- 
rus, on  account  of  the  treatment  which  he  had 
received  at  the  synod  of  Ephesus,  and  against 
the  Eutychians  in  general  for  their  heretical 
pravity.  As  Eusebius  and  his  friends  composed 
the  body  now  assembled,  it  will  easily  be  con- 
ceived what  was  the  nature  of  the  decrees  which 
they  passed.  They  condemned  the  Eutychians, 
as  the  Eutychians  had  formerly  condemned 
them :  and  in  the  proceedings  0/  both  parties, 
an  improper  love  of  power  and  a  spirit  of  into- 
lerance were  much  more  discernible,  than  a 
dispassionate  love  of  truth,  and  a  regard  to  the 
true  genius  of  the  religion  of  which  they  made 
profession.  We  learn  no  farther  particulars  of 
the  bishop  of  Dorylseum.  A  Latin  version  of 
his  "  Argument  against  Nestorius"  is  to  be 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  works  of 
Marius  Mercatorj  and  his  ^'Accusation  of 
Eutyches'*  before  the  Constantioopolitan  synod, 
his  "  Accusation  of  Dioscorus"  before  the 
synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  a  letter  from  him  to 
the  emperor  Marcian,  are  inserted  in  the  fourth 


volume  of  the  "  Collectio  Conciliorum.**  Cav/s 
Hist.  Lit.  voL  L  sub  sac.  Nestor.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.—M. 

EUSTACHE,  David,  a  respectable  French 
protcstant  minister  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  a  native  of  Dauphine,  v/ho  settled  as  pastor 
with  the  protestant  church  at  Montpellier.  He 
assisted  at  the  national  synod  held  at  Loudon  in 
i^59i  as  deputy  of  the  province  of  Lower  Lan- 
gtiedoc,  and  was  nominated  by  the  assembly  to 
present  to  the  king  the  letter  which  they  addressed 
to  his  majesty.  On  this  occasion  he  met  with 
much  applause  when  he  harangued  the  monarch, 
who  was  then  at  Toulouse,  and  also  the  queen- 
mother,  and  cardinal  Mazarine.  He  was  the 
author  of  some  sermons,  and  some  controversial 
pieces,  by  which  he  acquired  considerable  repu- 
tation. The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  lat- 
ter: <<  Salutary  Remedies  against  a  Departure 
from  God,"  1645  5  "  The  Triumph  of  Faith ;" 
**  An  Answer  to  Father  Meynicr  a  Jesuit's 
Conference  with  Didier  Barruel,  Curate  of  En- 
traigues;"  **  An  Answer  to  the.  Question  asked 
by  the  Protestants,  where  was  your  Church  be- 
fore Luther  ?"  and  a  little  anonymous  work» 
entitled  *•  The  Orator  Tertullus  convicted," 
^Titten  in  reply  to  an  insidious  piece,  of  which 
father  Meynier  was  the  fabricator,  the  title  of 
which  was,  "The  Harangue  of  the  wise  Men  of 
the  pretended  Reformed  Religion  to  the  Queen 
Maria  Theresa,  &c.**  The  object  of  the  latter 
was  to  shew,  that  since  the  most  famous  protes- 
tant authors  admit  that  one- may  be  saved  in  the 
Romish  religion,  Protestants  might  without 
scruple  turn  Catholics,  either  for  temporal  ad<^ 
vantage,  or  to  shun  inconveniences,  or  to  avoid 
giving  oflence  to  others.     Baylt.     Moreri. — M. 

EUSTACHIO  (EusTACHius),  Bartholo- 
mew, an  excellent  anatomist,  was  a  native  either 
of  St.  Severino  in  the  Marche  of  Ancona,  or  of 
St.  Severina  in  Calabria.  Little  is  known  of 
his  history,  farther  than  that  he  was  a  medical 
professor  in  the  college  of  Sapienza  in  Rome, 
and  that  he  was  physician  to  cardinal  Julio  della 
Rovere,  named  the  cardinal  d'Urbmo.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  enjoyed  but  a.  small  share  of 
worldly  prosperity ;  for  in  his  dedication  of  his 
work  *'  On  the  Organ  of  Hearing"  10  the  datary 
Franc.  Alciati  in  1562,  he  mentiqns  his  humble 
condition,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  to 
whicli  he  had  been  subject.  He  was  at  that 
time  advanced  in  years,  and  afflicted  with  the 
gout.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1570. 
Eustachius  was  a  man  of  penetrating  genius, 
and  admirably  fitted  for  minute  and  exact  .re- 
searches. Haller  says  of  him,  that  he  embraced 
a  wider  field  of  enquiry  than  any  other  anatomist 
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down  to  the  present  time  5  and  that  he  enriched 
the  science  with  more  discoveries  and  more  cor- 
rections than  any  other  person  whom  he  knows. 
His  publications  were  few.     In  1563  he  pub- 
lished a  work,  "  De  Renibus,"  and  another  "  De 
Dentibus."     They  were  republished  in  1564,  in 
his  "  Opuscula  Anatom."  P'efiet.  4to.  which  also 
contained  treatises,  "  De  Motu  Capitis ;"  **  De 
Vena  sine  Pari  j"    "  Dc  Vena  communi  pro- 
funda Brachii :"  and   •*  De  Organo  Auditus." 
He  published,  in  1566,  "  Ad  Erotianum  Adno- 
tationes,"  with  a  piece  **  De  Multitudine."     He 
had  for  many  years  laboured  on  a  work   **  De 
Anatomicorum  Controversiis,"  for  which  he  had 
caused  thirty-nine  tables  to  be  engraved.    These 
he  left  unpublished  at  his  death ;  and  the  whole 
work  was  lost  except  the  tables,  which,  after 
passing  through  several  hands,  were  found  at 
Urbino,  and  published  in  17 14  byLancisi,  phy- 
sician to  pope  Clement  XL     Several  other  cdi^ 
tions  of  them  were  made,  with  explanations,  of 
which  the  most  perfect  is  that  c^  Albinus  at 
Leyden  in  1744-     They  arc  very  extraordinary 
performances  for  the  time;  but  being  chiefly 
made  for  particular  purposes,  such  as  the  cor- 
rection of  Vesalius  and  other  anatomists,  they 
ace  obscure  without  the  aid  of  an  able  expositor. 
With  respect  to  the  discoTeries  of  £ustacfaius, 
they  are  so  numerous,  that  Haller  asserts  it  to 
be  almost  impossible  to  particularise  thenu  One 
great  scope  of  this  anatomist  seems  to  have  been 
te  defend  the  accuracy  of  Galen  against  the 
censures  of  Vesalius ;  but  his  rcscarclv^led  him 
iikttch  farther  than  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients. 
In  the  structure  of  the  kidneys,  of  the  organ  of 
the  ear,  of  the  bones,  in  the  nervous  and  arterial 
systems,  his  additbns  and  correccions  to  former 
descriptions  are  especially  important.^    His  name 
'  is  perpetuated  in  the  internal  tube*  of  the  ear, 
called  the  Eustachian^  and  in  the  £ustaehian 
valve  of  the  heart.     Tirahoscbi,     Haller  BihL 
^/w/cw.— A4, 

EUSTATHIUS,  a  saint  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches,  aixl  bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the 
fourth  century,  was  a  native  of  Side  in  Pamphi- 
lia.  The  first  dignity  which  he  obtained  in  th6 
church  was  the  bishopric  of  Berxa  in  Syria, 
probably  about  the  year  320,  whence  he  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Antioch  in  the  year  323. 
He  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  arian  doc- 
trine, which  he  combated  both  by  his  eloquence, 
and  in  numerous  writings,  and  is  reported  by 
Jerome  to  have  been  the  first  ecclesiastic  of  note 
who  by  his  pen  engaged  in  open  war  against  it. 
At  the  council  of  Nice,  in  325,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  ortho- 
4oaty>  and  afcervirards  by  Jus.Tcal  in  defending 


the  decisions  of  die  council,  ^nd  carrying  them 
into  eflFect.     This  conduct  of  his  highly  exas-  . 
Derated  the  arian  bishops  of  Palestine  agaiHst 
him,  who  embraced  the  first  favourable  occasion 
that  offered  of  making  him  feel  their  severe  ven- 
geance.    After  the  return  of  Eusebtus  of  Nico- 
media,  and  Tlieognis  of  Nice,  from  banishment, 
a  synod  of  the  Eastern  bishops  was  held  at  An- 
tioch about  the  year  328,  in  whkh  Enstathius 
was  accused,  by  Cyrus  bishop  of  Berasa,  of  ad- 
hering to  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius«  rather  than 
to  that  of  the  council  of  Nice.     Theodoret  re^ 
lates,  that  liis  enemies  also  suborned  ah  infamous 
woman  to  appear  before  the  assembly,  and  to 
charge  Eustathius  with  being  the  father  by  her 
of  a  child  whom  She  carried  in  her  arms.   Atha- 
nasius  makes  no  mention  of  this  story ;  but  he 
says  that  another  charge  was  preferred  against 
him,  of  having  propagated  scandalous   reports 
concerning  the  emperor's  mother.     Whether  he 
was  really  a  favourer  of  the  Sahellian  noti<ms, 
Lardner  thinks  is  doubtful.   The  fragments  col- 
lected by  Frabicius,  however,  may  be  thought 
to  countenance  this  supposition;  and  Beausobrc: 
and  Wormius  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  wit^ 
out  foundation.  But  if  it  had  been  clearly  proved 
before  the  council,  it  would  not  have  warranted* 
them  in  the  steps  which  they  took  against  hinu 
As  for  the  other  charges,  they  most-  probably 
originated  in  that  base  artifice  and  malignity  to 
which  both  the  orthodox  and  heterodox  t^  fre-» 
quently  descended,  in  order  to  crush  their  oppo- 
nents.    Of  these  pretended'  crimes  Eustathius 
was  declared  to  be  guilty,  and  by  a.dccrec  of  the 
synod  deposed  from  the  pastoral  office.  Through* 
the  influence  of  his  enemies  with  the  emperor, 
he  was  also  banished  to  Trajanopoiis  in  Thrace,- 
where  he  died,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain. 
The  testimomes  of  ecclesiastical  historians  con* 
cerning  the  character  of  Eirstalftitis  are  rather 
discordant.      Jerome  places  him  among  those 
christian  writers  who  were  remarkable  for  secu- 
lar learning,  as  well  as  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures.     Socrates  reckons  him  among* 
those  obscure  persons  who  had  endeavoured  tor 
raise  their  own  reputation- by  opposing  Origen. 
Sozomen,  however,  commends  him  for  his  elo- 
quence as  well  as  piety,  and  says  that  his  worksr 
were  in  his  time  much  esteemed.  By  TTieodoret 
l^e  is  called  the  great  Eustathius.     Of  his  nume- 
rous writings  there  are  few  remains  extant  of 
undisputed   genuineness,    excepting  fragments 
which  have  been  collected  by  Fabricius.     Per- 
haps, the  only  existing  treatise  which  deserve* 
.to  be  received  as  his,  is  *'  A  Dissertation  con- 
cerning the  Ventriloquist,  or  Pythoness,  i  Sam. 
x-xviii."  written  against  Owgen  and  his  opinions 
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oa  that  subject,  which  was  pubKshed  by  AUaditis 
in  Greek,  together  with  a  Latin  version,  in  1629, 
and  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  twenty- seventh 
volume  of  the  "  Bibliothcca  Patrum,"  and  in 
the  eighth  yohimc  of  the  **  Critici  Sacri."  Fa* 
hricii  Biblioth.  Grac,  vol.  VIIL  lib,  v.  cap.  2 1 , 
Cavis  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  sac.  yfriafr.  Du 
Pin.  Moreri.  Lardnei^s  Cred.  vol.  VIIL  b.  i. 
ch.  74. — M. 

EUSTATIUS,  archbishop  of  Thcssalonica,  a 
grammarian  and  critic  of  note,  lived  in  the 
twelfth  century,  under  the  emperors  Manuel,, 
Alexius,  and  Andronicus  Comnenus..  He  is 
known  by  his  Commentaries  upon  Homer,  and 
upon  DIonystus  the  geographer.  The  former  are 
copious,  and  abound  m  historical  and  philolo- 
gical descriptions,  which  display  great  leafniflg, 
and  are  useful  for,  understanding  the  author. 
They,  however,  have  the  usual  fanh  of  com- 
mentaries, that  of  blind*  admiration  of  the  origi- 
nal, the  defects  of  which  they  always  attempt  to 
defend,  and  to  represent  as  beauties.  These 
commcntariear  were  printed  at  Rome  in  four 
volumes  folio,'  1542,  15 ?o,  and  have  been  re- 
printed, particularly  at  rk)rence,.i730,  &c.  with 
tfic  notee  and  translations  of  Politi  and  Salvim. 
Many  of  the  annoti'tions  arc  given  in  the  notes 
on  Pope's  Homer. .  This  author's  commentaries 
on  Dionysius  were  first  printed  in  the  Gi^eek  by 
Robert  Stephens  in  1 547,  and  have  been  several 
times  reprinted.  A  Latin  version  of  them  was 
given  by  ?Dliti  rn  1742,  at  Geneva,  two  volumes 
8vo.  Eustatins  has  been  suppoised  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  Greek  romance  of  Isme- 
ilias  and  Ismene,  but  this  opinion  appears  un- 
founded.    Vossit  Hist.  Grac,     Moreri^-^A^ 

EUSTOCHHTM,  or  EtJSTOCHiA,  a  Roman 
lady  in  the  fourth  century,  who  b  highly  com- 
mended in  the  tetters  of  St.  Jerome.  She  was 
a  de^cendam  from  the  families,  of  the  Scipios* 
and  Paul  us  jEmiliu^,  and  rendered  herself  cele- 
brated for  the  proficiency  which  she  made  in 
literature  ;  being  conversant  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  as  well  as  Latin  tongue,  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  scriptural  and  theological  know- 
ledge. The  catholvc  world,  however,  has  che- 
rished her  memory 'chiefly  on.  account  of  her 
early  dedication  of  herself  to  a  religious  life. 
Becoming  a  disciple  of  St,  Jerome,  she  followed 
that  father  from  Rome  to  Cyprus,  where  she 
went  to  kiss  the  feet  of  Epiphanius ;  and  thence 
to  Antioch,  Egypt,  and  numerous  other  places, 
and  at  length  fixed  her  residence  in  a  monastery 
at  Bethlehem.  Her  mother  Paula,  who  accom- 
panied her  in  these  wild  excursions,  and  em- 
braced at  the  same  time  the  monastic  life,  that 
she  iriighr  partake  with  her  daughter  in  the 


spiritual  conferences  of  the  holy  fatheir,  ittfn** 
turally  renounced  her  young  family,  her  brother, 
and  her  kindred, '  who  were  overwhelmed  witk 
afiliction  at  her  conduct.  "  What  a  foUy,**^  as 
Jortin  properly  remarks,  "  for  a  grave  matron 
to  leave  her  family  out  of  devotion,  and,  trans- 
formed into  a  religious  gipsy,  to  roam  about  by 
sea  and  land,  from  place  to  place,  to  visit  monks  ' 
and  ecclesiastics  !  And  what  a  still  greater  in- 
discretion in  Jerome  to  countenance  such  things! 
The  laity  in  those  days  had  jtist  canse  to  dislike 
the  monks,  who  put  such  superstitious  fancier 
into  the  heads  of  their  mothers,  sisters,  wives, 
and  daughters,  and  taught  them  to  throw  away 
their  time  and  their  money  too  ;  for  these  tra- 
velling hidies  used  tp  carry  alms  and  oblations 
with  them  to  be  distrihtttcd  as  the  directors  of ' 
conscience  should  advise.  Homer  was  a  much 
better  preacher  upon  this  subject  than  the  fathers 
of  the  fourth  and  following  centuries: 

•*  No  more— but  hasten  to  thy  taslee  «t  Ivofn^, 
Tlicre  guide  the  spindle,  and  direct  th^  loont." 
U.  vi.  vcr.  63^-3 >  Pope's  Version. 

Eustochium  is  said  to  have  been  driven  out  of 
the  monastery,   of  which  after  her  nwtlier's* 
death  she  was  made  superior,  by  the  Pelagians, 
and  to  have  died   in  the   year  419.     Moreri* 
yortin^s  Rem.  on  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  U.  b.  Hi. — M. 

EUSTRATIUS,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of' 
Constantinople  under  the  patriarchate  of  Euty-. 
chins,  probably  flourished  about  the  vear  578, 
at  least  not  long  afterwards.  H^  was  tne  autlior 
of  •*  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Souls  of  the 
Dead,**  intended  to  prove  that  the  souls  of  all 
men  are  active  *after  their  separation  from  the 
body,  and  that  they  act  differently  according  to 
the  difference  of  their  merits.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Leo  Allatius,  accompanied  with  si 
Latin  version,  at  the  end  of  his  "  Treatise  on 
Purgatory,"  ii^m^,  1665,  8vo.  and  is  inserted  in 
the  twenty- seventh  volume  of  the  *^  Bibliotheca 
Patrum."  He  was' also  the  author  of  "  The 
Life  of  the  Patriarch  Eutychius,"  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  funeral  oration  jronounced  by 
Eustratius  in  the  great  church  at  &>nstantinople» 
a  short  time  after  the  death  of  the  subject  of  it. 
A  Latin  version  of  this  piece  is  inserted  in 
Surius's  "  Lives  of  the  Saints  for  the  Month  of 
April,"  and  the  original  Greek  at  the  end  of  the 
first  volume  of  Papebrock's  "  Act.  Sanct.  Mens. 
Ap."  Fabricii  Bibl.  Grac.  vol.  IX.  lib.  v.  cap.  38. 
Cage's  Hi  St.  Lit. vol.  L  sub  sac.  Arian.  DuPin — M. 

EUSTRATIUS,  archbishop  of  Nice  in  the 
twelfth  century,  is  spoken  of  by  Anna  Comnena, 
his  contemporary,  and  by  some  Latin  writers, 
as^a  person  of  profound  learning  and  skill,  »« 
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well  in  civil  as  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  for- 
mer describes  him  to  have  been  superior,  in  the 
disputations  of  the  schools,  to  the  ornaments  of 
the  poTch  and  of  the  academy.  l\c  was  the 
author  of  •*  A  Treatise  against  Chrysolanus, 
concerning  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit," 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  different  libraries ; 
tad  of  some  other  pieces  mentioned  by  AUatius, 
which  are  still  probably  in  existence.  The  only 
works  of  his  which  have  been  committed  to  the 
press  are,,  **  Commentaries  on  the  latter  Ana- 
lysis of  Aristotle,"  published  in  Greek  at  Venice, 
1534,  folio ;  and  "  Commentaries  on  the  Ethics 
of  Aristotle,"  published  in  Greek  at  the  same 
place,  1536,  folio,  and  in  Latin  at  Paris,  1543, 
folio.  Wave's  Hist,  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  sai\  Wald* 
Du  Pin.     Moreri. — M. 

EUTHYMIUS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
in  the  tenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Isauria, 
who  was  first  of  all  a  simple  monk,  but  by  his 
talents  and  virtues  so  far  recommended  himself 
to  notice,  that  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
SynceiUy  a  confidential  office  of  high  rank  under 
the  patriarch,  and  was  chosen  confessor  by  the 
emperor  Leo  VI.  surnamed  the  Wise,  or  the 
Philosopher.  In  the  year  906,  Nicholas  the  pa- 
triarch, surnamed  the  Mystic,  having  awajcened 
'the  indignation  of  the  emperor  by  excommuni- 
cating him  for  marrying  a  fourth  wife,  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  Greek  church,  was  deposed 
from  that  dignity,  and  Euthymius  was  elevated 
to  it  in  his  room.  Upon  the  death  of  Leo,  his 
successor  Alexander  II.  re-established  Nicholas 
in  the  patriarchal  chair,  in  the  year  911,  and 
issued  a  sentence  of  banishment  against  Euthy- 
mius. On  this  occasion  he  is  reported  to  have 
received  injurious  and  brutal  treatment  from 
some  ecclesiastics,  whose  simoniacal  practices 
he  had  detected  and  punished;  but  he  bore 
their  outrages  witliout  a  murmur,  and  sustained 
the  disgrace  and  inconveniences  of  his  exile 
with  meekness  and  patience  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  about  the  year  920.  There 
was  another  patriarch  of  Constantinople  of  the 
liame  of  Euthymius,  who  obtained  that  dignity 
in  the  year  1410,  and  enjoyed  it  until  his  death, 
in  14 1 6.     Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.—M. 

EUTHYMIUS  ZIGABENUS,  or  Ziga- 
DENUs,  as  the  word  is  sometimes  written,  was  a 
Greek  monk  of  the  order  of  St»  Basil,  who  flou- 
rished at  Constantinople  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  centurv.  *  Of  the  time  either  of  his  birth 
or  of  his  death  we  have  no  information.  He 
was  a  person  eminent  for  his  abilities  and  learn- 
ing, by  which  he  acquired  the  patronage  and 
esteem  of  the<  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  at 
whose  command  he  drew  up  his   "  Panoplia/' 


or  Defence  of  the  Orthodox  Faith  against  all 
Heresies.  It  consists  chiefly  of  passages  selected 
from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greek  fathers, 
on  the  different  points  in  which  heretics  have 
departed  from  the  catholic  doctrine.  V^  e  do  not 
learn  that  the  Greek  text  of  this  work  has  ever 
been  published,  at  least  entire.  A  Latin  version 
of  it  by  Zinus,  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1536, 
and  afterwards  at  Paris  and  Venice,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  *'  Biblio- 
theca  Patrum."  Euthymius  was  also  the  author 
of  "  A  Commentary  upon  the  Psalms  and  Can- 
ticles," of  which  a  Latin  version  was  published 
by  Saulius,  in  1530,  folio,  and  since  that  time 
more  than  once  reprinted ;  and  "  A  Commen- 
tary on  the  four  Evangelists,"  judiciously  selected 
from  Chrysostom,  and  other  ancient  fathers, 
translated  into  Latin  by  Hentenius,  Zinus,  and 
Saulius,  the  latter  of  whom  published  his  version 
at  Louvain,  in  1 544,  folio,  which  has  been  se- 
veral times  reprinted.  Cave  and  Du  Pin  state, 
that  the  two  last-mentioned  works  have  been 
published  in  the  original  Greek ;  but  Fabricius 
maintains  that  they  are  mistaken.  Besides  the 
works  above  mentioned,  Euthymius  was  the 
author  cjf  "  A  Treatise  against  the  Heresies  of  ^ 
the  Massalians,  Bogoniilians,  &c."  which  was* 
published  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  version,  and 
learned  notes,  by  James  Tollius,  at  Utrecht,  in 
1696;  "  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul ;"  "  4  Commentary  on  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles }"  and  some  other  treatises,  J^ill  in  MS.  the 
Siubjects  of  which  are  noticed  in  Fabricius,  as ' 
well  as  the  libraries  in  which  they  are  deposited. 
Fahricii  Bibl.  Grac.  vol.  VII.  lib,  v.  cap^  it. 
Cavis  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  sac.  Wald.  Du 
Pin.  Moreri.  Lardner^s  Cred*  pt.  it.  vol,  IL 
ch.  164. — M. 

'  EUTOCIUS,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
mathematicians  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
decline  of  the  sciences  in  Greece,  was  a  native 
of  Ascalon  in  Palestine,  and  a  disciple  of  Isido- 
rus,  one  of  the  celebrated  architects  employed 
by  the  emperor  Justinian.  From  the  dedication 
of  one  of  his  proddctions  to  that  master,  and  of 
another  to  Anthemius  Trallianus,who  was  jointly, 
concerned  with  him  in  erecting  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  Eutocius  most 
probably  flourished  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
§ixth  century.  We  meet  with  no  particulars 
concerning  his  life;  but  his  works  reflect  lasting 
honour  on  his  memory.  To  him  the  mathema- 
tical world  is  indebted  for  very  elaborate  and 
perspicuous  '*  Commentiries"  on  the  books  of 
Archimedes  concerning  the  sphere  and  cylinder,* 
the  dimensions  oC  the  circle,  and  equiponde- 
rants y  and  also  on  the  first  four  books  oS  tk 
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Conies  of  Apollonius  Pcrgaeus,  These  Com- 
mentaries have  contributed  not  only  greatly  to 
elucidate  the  difficult  passages  in  those  writers, 
but  to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  history  of 
the  mathematics.  There  have  been  various 
editions  of  them,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
this  country.  They  have  appeared  in  their  most 
perfect  and'  magnificent  form  in  the  edition  of 
the  works  of  Archimedes,  printed  at  Oxford  in 
1792,  folio,  which  was  prepared  for  the  press 
by  the  learned  Joseph  Torelli,  of  Verona ;  and 
in  Dr.  H  alley's  edition  of  the  eight'  books  of 
Apollonius,  pablished  at  Oxford  in  1710,  folio. 
Fabricii  BtbL  Grac,  vol.  IL  lib.  Hi,  cap.  22.  Mo- 
reri.  HuilorCi  Math*  Diet,  under  the  articles 
Apollonius  and  Archimedes. -^M, 

EUTROPIUS,  a  Latin  historian  of  the  fourth 
century,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Aquitain,  though  Suidas  calls  him  ^^  an  Italian 
sophist."  He  himself  says  that  he  bore  arms 
under  Julian  in  his  expedition  against  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  he  is  thought  to  have  risen  to 
Ac  senatorian  rank.  He  wrote  several  works, 
of  which  the  only  one  remaining  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Roman  History,  in  ten  books,  from 
the -foundation  of  the  city  to  the  reign  of  the  . 
emperor  Valens.  This  is  a  neat  compendium, 
written  in  a  clear  though  not  an  elegant  style. 
It  appears  to  have  been  in  much  esteem  in  the 
ffniddle  ages,  and  more  than  one  Greek  versioti 
was  made  of  it.  Numerous  editions  of  it  have 
been  published,  and  It  has  been  received  as  a 
school  book.  There  is  a  Delphin  edition  of 
1683,  4to.;  an  OAc/orJ,  with  a  Greek  translation, 
1 703,  8vo.  5  and  a  very  elegant  one  by  Dellin, 
with  the  notes  of  LeFe ere,  ^/ir//,-BtfrAow,  1746. 
Vossii  Hist.  Lat.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A, 

EUTROPIUS,  the  eunuch  minister  of  the 
emperor  Arcadius,  one  of  those  whi)  in  a  de- 
spotic government  rise  by  bad  arts  from  the  vilest 
condition  to  the  height  of  power  and  opulence, 
was  probably  a  native  of  Asia.  If  we  are  to 
believe  a  bitter  satirist  (Claudian)  in  recording 
his  early  life,  he  was  first  devoted  to  the  plea- 
sures of  one  Ptolemy,  who  had  a  post  in  the 
imperial  stables.  He  then  served  the  general 
Ariatheus,  who  gave  him  to  his  daughter  on  her 
marriage  to  perform  those  menial  offices  about 
her  person,  in  which  ladies  of  rank  were  accus- 
tomed to  employ  eunuchs.  The  farther  detail 
€)f  his  progress  is  not  recorded  j  but  we  find  him 
in  395  arrived  at  the  important  post  of  great- 
chamberlain  to  the  emperor  of  the  East,  the 
weak  Arcadius,  and  instrumental  in  promoting 
bis  marriage  to  Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Banto. 
Aftqr  the  fall  of  Rufinus,  he  succeeded  that 
minister  in  the  confidence  of  bis  master^  and 


rose  to  unlimited  authority.  All  ranks  of  the 
state  humbled  themselves  oefore  the  favourite, 
who  became  the  disposer  of  honours  and  emo- 
luments of  every  kind.  In  399  he  ventured  so 
far  to  trample  upon  the  majesty  of  the  empire 
as  to  assume  the  dignity  of  consul,  an  event 
which  Claudian  reckons  the  most  portentous 
that  had  ever  accompanied  the  calamities  and 
disgraces  of  Rome. 

Omnia  cesserunt  eunucho  consule  monstra. 

Yet  the  consulate  had  already  been  sufficiently 
degraded,  without  enumerating  Caligula's  horse 
among  its  occupiers.  Honours  of  every  kind 
were  accumulated  upon  him ;  the  towns  were 
filled  with  his  statues  \  and  in  his  inscriptions 
he  was  entitled  the  third  founder  of  Constanti- 
nople^ which  seems  to  imply  some  extraordinary 
benefits  bestowed  upon  that  capital.  Avarice 
seems  to  have  been  the  predominant  character, 
of  his  administration;  and  the  itiost  shameful 
venality  directed  all  appointments  to  the  great 
offices  of  the  state.  It  was  chiefly  for  his  secu- 
rity that  a  very  severe  and  arbitrary  law  of 
treason  was  passed,  which  extended  the  penalties 
of  that  crfme  to  every  attempt  against  the  minis- 
ters and  servants,  as  well  as  against  the  person^ 
of  the  emperor.  Such  a  defence  was,  however, 
unavailing  against  court  intrigue.  Some  insult 
which  he  ofltered  to  the  empress  caused  her  to 
implore  the  protection  of  her  husband ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  revolted  Gainas,  the  Goth, 
demanded  the  head  of  Eutropius.  Arcadius 
was  readily  induced  to  sign  his  condemnation  ; 
and  the  fallen  and  odious  favourite  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  church, 
from  the  pulpit  of  which  the  celebrated  J9hn 
Chrysostom  pronounced  an  eloquent  discourse, 
pointing  him  out  to  the  people  as  an  example  of 
t-ie  instability  of  human  grandeur.  He  after- 
wards delivered  himself  up  on  promise  that  his 
life  should  be  spared ;  and  was  condemned  to 
perpetual  exile  in  Cyprus.  He  was  conveyed 
thither,  but  hastily  brought  back  through  the 
instigation  of  Gainas  ;  and  being  taken  to  the 
suburb  of  Chalcedon,  was  there  condemned  on 
a  new  sentence,  and  beheaded,  A.D.  399.  Clau^ 
dian  in  Eutrop.     Gibbon. —  A. 

EUTYCllES,  the  founder  of  a  christian  sect 
in  the  fifth  century,  was  a  Greek  pjesbytcr,  and 
abbot  of  ja  monastery  at  Constantinople,  who,  in 
the  excess  of  his  zeal  against  the  doctrine  of 
Nestorius,  adopted  an  opposite  opinion  equally 
at  variance  with  the  catholic  creed.  For  he 
maintained,  that  in  Christ  there  was  but  one- 
nature,  that  of  the  incarnate  Word.  Hence  he 
was  thought  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  humaa 
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nature  ki  ChrUt ;  "but  probably  his  meaning  was^ 
a»  Thcodorci  informs  us  in  his  second  Dialogue 
on  Heretics,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
was  entirely  absorbed  in  the  divine,  as  a  drop  of 
honey  would  be  absorbed,  but  without  perishing, 
by  failing  into  the  sea.  Eutyches  had  arrived 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life  when  he  avowed 
this  opinion,  which,  through  his  influence,  was 
very  generally  received  by  the  monks,  and  soon 
afterwards  by  so  many  other  ecclesiastics,  that 
it  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  credit  in  the  Eastern 
xrhurcbes.  Eusebius  bishop  of  Dorylxum,  who 
Jiad  -signalised  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy  in  the  op- 
position which  he  made  to  the  Nestorian  doc- 
trine, oa  tliis  occasion,  as  we  have  already  r^ 
lated,  preferred  an  accusation  of  heresy  against 
Eut'ycbes.  A  council  was  consequently  assem- 
4)led  at  Constantinople  by  Flavianus,  the  bishop 
jof  that  sec,  before  which  Eutyches  was  thrice 
summoned  to  attend.  For  some  time  he  endea- 
voured to  evade  a  public  examination  before  the 
fathers,  at  first  under  the  plea  of  ill  health,  and 
afterwards  by  a  declaration  that  he  was  ready  to 
subscribe  to  what  the  councils  of  Nice  and 
^phesus  had  decreed,  and  what  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  had  maintained  to  be  catholic  doc- 
trine.  The  council,  however,  was  dissatisfied 
with  these  apologies,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
his  accuser,  who  insisted  that  he  ought  to  be 
convicted  of  the  errors  whi?h  he  had  promul- 
gated, a^  afterwards  retract  them,  and  give 
full  satisfucdon,  continued  to  demand  his  sub- 
mission to  their  examination  and  judgment.  At 
length  he  promised  to  appear  before  the  council ; 
but  entered  the  place  of  their  meeting,  accom- 
panied with  a  military  guard,  and  a  person  of 
rank  deputed  by  the  emperor  to  take  cognizance 
of  their  proceedings.  When  he  was  interrogated 
by  Flavianus  and  others  of  the  bishops,  he 
shewed  great  reluctance  to  €nter  into  any  expla- 
nation on  the  points  concerning  which  he  had 
been  accused  of  heresy,  and  refused  to  dispute 
on  the  nature  of  Christ.  But  being  at  length 
called  upon  to  pronounce  those  accursed  vrho 
acknowledged  but  one  nature  in  Christ  after  the 
inear nation,  he  peremptorily  refused  to  do  so, 
maintaining  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
most  venerable  fathers  of  the  chui-ch,  and  par- 
ticularly of  St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Cyril.  Upon 
this  the  council  decreed  that  he  should  be  de- 
prived of  his  priesthood,  cut  off  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  and  removed  from  his 
office  of  abbot.  By  his  influence  with  the  court 
he  obtained  the  assembling  of  a  second  council 
at  Constantinople,  to  revise  the  aots  of  the  for-  • 
mer,  and  to  decide  on  the  legality  of  their  judg- 
mentt    This  council,  however,  appearing  dis- 


posed to  support  the  proceeding's  of  the  foTxacr, 
was  dissolved^  and  a  general  council  wag  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Ephesus  in  the  year  449  -,  at 
the  head  of  which  the  emperor  Theodocius 
placed  Pioscorus  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Cyril,  the  inheriter  of  his  violence  and 
intolerance,  who  himself  maintained  notions 
little,  if  at  all,  diflPering  from  those  of  Eutyclies, 
and  who  was  the  declared  enemy  of  Flavianoe. 
Through  his  intrigues  the  doctrine  of  one  nature 
in  Christ  triumphed  at  the  Ephesian  council, 
and  Eutyches  was  acquitted  of  the  ch^irgc  of 
heresy  which  had-  been  brought  against  hini. 
Not  contented  with  this,  the  dominant  party 
decreed  that  Flavianus  and  Eusebius  should  be 
deposed  from  their  dignities,  and  after  treating 
them  with  unmanly  insults  and  severity,  con- 
demned them  to  banishment.  From  the  violeAQc. 
and  fraud  with  which  matters  were  carried  in 
this  council,  it  obtained  the  name  of  (n^vo^2t' 
X?7fTfiHV>  the  Band  or  Assembly  of  Robbers. 
*^And  many  councils,  indeed,"  as  Dr.  Mosheim 
observes,  *'  both  in  this  and  the  following  ages, 
are  equally  entitled  to  the  same  dishonourable 
appellation."  The  face  of  aflFairs,  however^ 
changed  not  long  afterwards.  The  exilqd  bi- 
shops and  their  friends  were  supported  by  Le9, 
&umamed  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  an 
application  to  the  emperor  Theodocius  to  call 
another  general  council;  which  that  prince,  wt^> 
favoured  the  Eutychians,  refused.  His  suc- 
cessor, Marcian,  however,  issued  orders  for  the 
assembling  of  such  a  council  at  Chalcedon,  in 
the  year  45 1.  At  that  council  the  catholic  party 
proved  triumphant;  Dioscorus,  who  had  pre- 
sided at  the  council  of  Ephesus,  was  condemned, 
deposed,  and  banished,  and  the  acts  of  that 
council  annulled ;  and  Eutyches  was  finally  con- 
demned, though  absent,  while  the  followiikg 
doctrine  was  inculcated  upon  Clmstians  as  the 
object  of  catholic  belief :  "  that  in  Christ  two 
distinct  natures  were  united  in  one  person,  and 
that  without  any  change,  mixture,pr  confusion." 
We  find  no  farther  information  relative  to  Eu- 
tyches, excepting  tliat  pope  Leo  wrote  two  let- 
ters to  the  emperor  Marcian,  and  to  his  empress 
Pulcheria,  sohciting  that  he  might  be  expelled 
from  his  monastery,  aQd  sent  into  banishment ; 
but  we  are  not  told  what  success  his  application 
met  with.  A  "  Confession  of  Faith  delivered 
to  the  Council  of  Ephesus,"  and  "  Two  Sup- 
plications to  the  Emperor  Theodosius,"  by  Eu- 
tyches, are  extant  in  the  fourth  voliune  of  the 
"  CoUectio  Conciliorum  ;'^  and  also  "A  Letter  to 
Pope  Leo,  with  the  Fragment  of  a  Confessor^" 
in  Father  Lupus's  "  Collection  of  Letters,  &c 
relative  to  tlie  CaunciU  of  Ephesus  and  Chakx* 
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ion.  The  doctrine  of  Eutychcs,  notwithstand- 
ing the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
met  with  numerous  supporters  in  the  Eastern 
churches,  being  almost  universally  received  in 
the  bishoprics  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria.  Those 
who  maintained  it,  indeed,  became  afterwards 
divided  into  a  variety  of  sects,  some  of  which 
have  been  noticed  bv  us,  or  will  call  for  our 
future  attention,  in  the  articles  relating  to  their 
chief  leaders.  Different  branches  of  them  are 
Still  to  be  met  with  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  parti^^ 
cularly  Armenia.  Fabricii  BibL  Grac.  voL  IX. 
lib.  V.  cap.  34.  Cavers  Hist.  Lit.  vol,  I.  su6  sac. 
Nestor.  Du  Pin.  Moreri.  M$slmm^s  Hist. 
£ccL  Sac.  r.—M.  . 

EUTYCHIANUS,  pope,  or  bishop  of  Rome, 
in  the  third  century,  was  a  Tuscan  by  binh,  and 
succeeded  to  the  see  of  Rome  on  the  death  of 
Felix,  in  the  year  275.  Nothing  certain  is  related 
concerning  him  by  authors  of  any  authority,  ex- 
cepting that  he  presided  over  the  church  of 
Rome  nearly  nine  years,  an^l  died  at  the  close 
of  283.  Thie  Catholics  have  inscribed  his  name 
in  the  list  of  martyrs,  and  he*  is  honoured  as 
such  by  their  church.  Ecclesiastical  historians, 
J)ewever,  unite  in  informing  us,  that  during  his 
pontificate,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the 
Christians  were  unmolested  at  Rome,  as  well  as 
ui  the  empire  in  general ;  which  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  be  died  a  natural  death.  Two  de- 
cretal Epistles,  relative  to  subjects  of  eccksias* 
tical  discipline,  still  extant  in  Gratian,  and  other 
collections,  are  attx'ibuted  to  this  pope.  Fabricii 
JBibl.  Grac.  vol.  XI.  lib.  vi.  cap.  4.  Platina  de 
Vft*  Pont.     Moreri.     Bower. — M. 

-EUTYCHIUS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
in  the  sixth  century,  was  born  in  the  year  512. 
Having  been  bred  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
he  appears  to  have  obtained  the  episcopal  dignity 
in  a  town  of  Pontus;  which  honour  he  after- 
v^ards  relinquished,  and  entered  into  a  monastery 
in  the  city  of  Amasaaa*  In  the  year  552  he  was 
sent  by  the  bishop  of  Amasaea  to  Constantinople, 
to  act  as  his  representative  in  the  approachbg 

feneral  council  that  was  to  be  held  in  that  city. 
»efore  the  meeting  of  the  council  he  obtained 
the  favour  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  by  an  opi- 
nion which  he  gave  concerning  the  legality  of 
pronouncing  anathemas  against  the  dead,  in 
defence  of  a  decree  of  condemnation  which  the 
emperor  had  issued  against  the  opinions  of 
Theodorus  of  Mopsuesta.  For  the  part  which 
he  took  on  this  occasion  he  was  raised  by  Jus- 
tinian to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople, 
"virhich  became  vacant  in  the  year  553,  by  the 
death  of  Mennas*  In  his  new  character  he 
vox^  uz. 


presided  at  the  council  which  opened  durmg  the 
<ame  year,  and  is  commonly  called  the  fifth 
general  oecumenical  council,  in  which  the  opi- 
nions of  Origen  and  his  followers  were  con-, 
demned.  We  learn  no  farther  particulars  con- 
cerning him  until  the  year  564,  when  the 
emperor  Justinian,  having  been  pleased  to  adopt 
the  fanciful  notion  that  the  bodv  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  rendered  incorruptible  before  his  resurrec- 
tion by  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures,  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  psitriarch's 
sanction  to  that  reverie.  When  he  found  that 
Eutychius  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  coun- 
tenance his  creed,  he  immediately  deposed  him 
from  the  patriarchate,  and  sent  him  into  exile  ; 
at  first  to  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Propontis» 
and  afterwards  to  his  monastery  at  Amasaea. 
In  the  year  578  he  was  reinstated  in  the  see  of 
Constantinople  by  the  emperor  Tiberius  IL  and 
died  in  the  year  585,  aged  seventy-three.  An 
"  Epistle'*  of  his  to  pope  Vigilius,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  is  extant  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
**  CollectioConciliorum."  He  was  the  author  also 
of  some  other  pieces,  of  which  there  are  no 
remains,  excepting  a  short  fragment  from  one 
of  them  in  Eustatius's  treatise  "  concerning 
the  Souls  of  the  Dead."  Cav^s  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  L 
sub  sac.  Eutych.     Du  Pin.     Moreri.'^M. 

EUTYCHIUS,  patriarch  of  Alexandria  ia 
the  tenth  century,-  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  age,  was  bom  in  the  year  876,  at 
Fostat,  or  Old  Cairo,  in  Egypt.  He  was  ori-^ 
ginally  bred  a  physician,  in  wluch  profession  he 
acquired  a  high  reputation  ;  but  afterwards  he 
embraced  the  ecclesiastic  life,  and  in  the  vear 
932  was  elected  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  which 
dignity  he  held  until  his  death.  Cave  places 
that  event  in  the  year  950 ;  but  D'Herbelotj^ 
from  authorities  which  cannot  be  questioned,  in 
the  year  939  or  940.  On  his  accession  to  the 
patriarchate,  he  changed  his  Arabic  name  of 
Said  Ebn  Batrik,  for  Eutychius,  which  means 
bappy'm  Greek,  as  Said  does  in  Arabic.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  ihere  seems  to  have  been 
little  coincidence  between  the  meaning  of  his 
name,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  life  after  he 
was  raised  to  the  chair  of  patriarch ;  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  ot  his  biographer,  Ebn 
Ossdibed,  of  whose  work  Pocock  has  given  a 
Latin  version,  he  wtis  perpetually  embroiled  in 
disputes  with  his  flock,  who  were  chiefly  Jaco- 
bites,while  he  was  a  sound  Melchtte,  or  Catholic. 
He  was  the  author  of  ''  Annals,  commencing 
with  the  Origin  of  the  World,  and  reaching  to 
the  Year  940,"  collected,  as  he  says  in  the  per- 
face,  from  the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  other 
4  <C 
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sotirces}  of  infernutttos/y  ancient  nkl  icoc6t»  to* 
which  ho  gave  die  namoof  '^  Nadbm  a/^uhirt' « 
or  *♦  A  Stringr  of  Pearls"  Thoy  contain  nmch 
ittfinnatioiffr  worthy  of  hotice»  not  to  be  found 
etsewhere^  iatefaluxBd  with  some  f^uloaa  nar- 
rations^  and  idi&  sDorie  s  from  the  ecclesiastical 
reeordd  etisting  in  his  time.  In  the  year  1642 
the  learned  Sdden  published  an  extract  from 
thase  annals  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  under  the  title 
.  of  **  Originesr  Akixandrinac,  &c."  4to.  contain- 
ing an  ao^unt  of  the  election  and  ordination  of 
the  first  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  which  Euty- 
chias  asserts  liad  been  conducted  till  Alexander'^ 
time  by  twelve  presbyters:  of  that  churchy  who 
ciiose  one  among,  themselves  patriarch,,  and  con- 
firmed their  choice  by  the  imposition .  of  their 
hands.  He  likewise  maintaina  in  it,  that  there 
was  no  bishop  ia  all  Egypt  until  the  time  of 
Demetrius.  The  whole  of  the  Annals,  with 
9eiden>'B  preface,  and  notqs,  was  pubHshed  by 
Dr.  I\>cock9  at  Oxford^  in  Arabic  and  Latin, 
1559,  4to.  Besides  the  production  above  men« 
tioned,  Eutychios  was  the  author  of  a  work: 
*•  cwiceming  the  Affiiirs  of  Sicily,"  after  the 
redaction  of  that  island  by  the  Saracens,  whrich 
is  extant  inr  MS.  in  the  public  library  at  Cam^ 
bridge,  subjoined  to  the  Annals;  and  <<  A  Dis*^ 
putation  between  the  Christians  and  the  Het^ 
tfodox,*'  in  oppofttibn  to  the  Jacobites,  a  branch 
of  the  Eutychian  aect,  which  is  also  still  pre- 
served in  MS. '  as  well  as  some  small  medical 
treatises.  Cavf^s  Hist.  Lit.  w/.  //.  sub  s^.  obs* 
UHtrhikes  BiU*  Orient.  Du  Fitu  Morvrt. 
— M. 

EUZOIUS,  bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  fourth 
century,  was  originally  a  deacon  of  the  church 
of  Alexandria,  from  which  situation  he  was  ex^ 
pelled  by  Alexander,  bishop  of  that  see,  at  the 
same  time  with  Arius,  on  account  of  his  espous- 
ing the  cause, 'and  adopting  the  principles  of  that 
celebrated  character.  At  the  council  of  Nice, 
he  was  involved  in  the  same  condenmation  with 
his  friend  and  master.  In  the  year  535  he  pre- 
sented a  confession  of  faith  to  the  emperor  Con* 
stantinc,  which  met  with  the  approbation  of 
that  prince ;  and  he  appears  afterwards  to  have 
risen  to  consequence  in  the  imperial  oourt  when 
the  orthodox  party  had  fallen  into  disgrace.  In 
the  year  361  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Antioch ;  soon  after  which  he  was  the  bishpp 
chosen  to  baptise  the  emperor  Constantius.  His 
name  frequently  occurs  in  the  ecclesiastical 
records  of  his  time  ;  and  to  his  influence  with 
the  higher  powers  the  friends  of  Athanasius 
attribute  much  of  the  persecution  by  which  that 
bishop  was  harassed.  He  died  ^  about  the  year 
376.     Moreri.    .Nouw*  Diet.  Hist. — M. 


EUZOIUa  bkfaDp  of  Cffsaitfa  m  tMe  fouid» 
century,  was  educated  in  that  city  at  the  sane 
tame  witli  Gregory  Nazianxen,  underThe^peshn 
the  rhetorician.    In  the  year  366,  on  the  dndi 
of  Acacius,  he  obtained  the  bishopicof  Oesam, 
after  maintaining  a  »Dart  contest  with  dtfetcnt 
rival  candidates.   He  was  a  man  of  considerate 
learning,  and  very*  diligent  in  the  discharge  ot 
his  episcopal  functions;  but  is  principally  enti- 
tled 10  have  his  name  honourably  transmitted  to 
pc^terity  on  account  of  his  great  exertions  to 
promote  tl^  interests  of  science  and  literatttre. 
To  htm  was  the  eastern  world  indebted  for  the 
restoration  and  improvement  of  the  library  at 
Cxsarea,  which  had  been  originally  collected  by 
Origen  and  Pamphilus,  and  was  at  this  period 
fallen  much  into  dec;^.    To  this  object  he  de^ 
voted  much  of  liis  time  and  labour,  taking  case 
that  faitMnl  transcripts  should  be  proccnDedof 
such  boolcs  zs  were  in  a  perishing  state,  and 
increaamg  their  number  by  new  co^tionsi  la 
his  religious  principles  he  was  of  the  arian,  or, 
according  to  ^piphanius,  of  the  seminarian  party; 
OB  whkh  account  he  was  deposed  from  lus  see, 
under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodosltts» 
about  the  year  380.    He  was  the  author  of  na* 
merous.  treatises  upon  various  subjects,  which 
were  easily  to  be  procured  in  the  time  of  Jeromti 
but  are  ^now  entirely  lost,  and  even  their  titles 
uiurecorded*     Cavers  Hist.  Lit.  voi.  L  suh  sac. 
Arian.     Fairicii  BiU.  Eccl.  ad  Hieron*  cap.  113'. 
Du  Pin.  •  Moreri. — M. 

EWALD,  John,  a  Danish  poet,  son  of  1 
clesgymah  at  Copenhagen,  known  by  his  writ* 
ings,  was  born  in  that  city  in  the  year  1745^ 
His  father,  who  was  in  a  weak  state  of  heaitb, 
finding  that  his  end  was  approaching,  and  bdng 
afraid  that  his  son's  morals  might  be  corrupted 
in  the  capital,  sent^him  fbr  his  education  to  a 
schoolmaster  at  Sleswick,  named  Licht,  and  died 
a  few  hours  after  the  same  day.  Licht,  who 
was  a  worthy  man,  conceived  a  great  aifectioa 
for  young  Ewald ;  treated  him  as  his  own  son, 
and  gave  him  free  access 'to  his  library.  The 
books,  however,  most  agreeable  to  his  taste^ 
were  romances ;  these  he  sought  out  with  avi- 
dity and  read  with  great  pleasure.  By  perasi^ 
translations  of  Tom  Jones  and  Robinson  Crosoe 
bis  mind  acqtiired  a  romanric  turn ;  the  latter, 
in  particular,  seemed  to  make  a  strong  imprc»- 
sion  on  his  lively  fancy,  and  had  excited  his 

Sassions  to  such  ar  degree,  tfa^  he  eloped  fn>m 
leswick^  in  his  thirceenth  year,  in  order  to 
proceed  to  Holland,  that  he  might  undertake  a 
voyage  to  Batavia,  in  tfie  hope  of  being  ship- 
wrecked on  seme  desert  island  \  but  when  be 
had  got  to  the  distance  of  about  four  miks  be 
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^^was  oTCftakcn  by  bis  preceptor,  ^bo  carried 
him  back  by  force.    Such  wild  notions,  it  ap- 
pears, had  taken  possession  of  his  mind  at  a 
very  early  period  j  for  one  of  his  tutors,  who 
^Kras  somewhat  enthusiastic,  having  told  hini  a 
^eat  many  romantic  tales  respecting  saints  and 
martyrs,  he  often  expressed  a  wish  of  learning 
-^e  Abyssinian  language,  that  he  might  ^o  to 
Abyssinia,  and  become  a  martyr  for  the  chnstian 
church.    While  he  read  tjic  ancient  classical 
authors,  his  thoughts  were  chiefly  occupied  with 
ithe  Grecian  and  Ronran  herbes,  and  the  more 
^romantic  their  character,  the  more  he  adxtiired 
them,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate  their  conduct. 
The  war  which  was  then  carried  on  between 
Prussia  and  Austria  attracted  a  great  share  of 
his  attention  ;  and  while  possessed  of  such  sin- 
gular ideas,  it  needs  excite  no  wonder  that  he 
should  prefer  the  profession  of  a  soldier  to  every 
other.     His  attadiment  to  a  military  life  was 
still  farther  strengthened  by  1he  opposition  of 
his  mother}   who,  though  often  importuned, 
would  not  permit  him  to  enter  himself  as  a 
cadet.       At  this  period  he  composed  verses 
which  for  his  age  were  considered  as  extraordi- 
nary productions }  and  when  about  fifteen,  he 
returned  to  Cppenhagen  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion.    Here  he  became  enamoured  of  a  relation 
of  his  step-father  j  but  his  passion  for  war  still 
grew  stronger,  as  he  hoped  in  a  few  years  to 
procure  to  himself  immortal  fame,  and  to  return 
crowned  with  honour  and  glory  to  make  the 
object  of  his  affection  happy.     Being  dissatisfied 
also  with  tlie  treatment  which  he  experienced 
m  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  he  resolved  to 
leave  Denmark.   His  etder  brother  having  saved 
some  money  from  his  allowance,  he  communi- 
cated to  him  his  plan,  brought  him  over  to  his 
wtiy  of  thinking,  and  both  of  them,  full  of  the 
romantic  notion  of  becoming  Prussian  hussaw, 
set  out  privately  from  Copenhagen  and  proceed- 
ed to  Hamburg.   During  their  journey,  Ewald 
found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of 
his  brother,  who,  though  equally  an  enthusiast, 
possessed  much  less  courage  and  perseverance, 
and  who  after  a  little  reflection  wished  to  re- 
turn.    On  their  arrival  at  Hamburgh,  Ewald 
waited  on  the  Prussian  resident,  told  him  his 
history,  informed  him  of  his  plan,  and  offered  to 
enfist.     The  resident  agreed  to  his  proposal, 
and  giving  him  a  letter  to  a  Prussian  officer  at 
Magdeburg,  nwde  arrangements  for  getting  him 
conveyed  thither  on  the  Elbe.   In  the  mean  time 
his  brother  had  written  home  to  inform  his 
family  how  matters  steed,  and  was  every  post 
in  expectation  of  receiving  orders  to  return, 
with  authority  to  take  proper  steps  to  compel 
his  brothet  taaccompany  hun^  incase  be  should 


refuse.  Ewald,  however,  set  cot  for  Magdebiifgi 
but  finding,  when  he  reached  that  pkce,  that 
instead  of  being  admitted  a  hussar,  as  the  i^esi'^ 
dent  had  promised,  he  was  obliged  to  join  a 
regiment  of  infantry,  this  disappointment  mor-* 
dned   him  not  a  little ;    and  an  opportunity 
occurring  soon  after,  he  deserted  to  tjhe  Aus- 
trians.     In  the   Austrian  army  he  was  first  A 
drummer,  and  then  a  Serjeant.     He  served  a 
campaign  in  Bohemia,  had  a  share  in  various 
engagements,  and  was  in  Dresden*  at  the  time 
when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Prussians,  and 
relieved  by  count  Daun.     His  family  having 
obtained  information  respecting  his   situation, 
some  applications  were  made  in  his  favour;  an^ 
in  consequence  of  these  he  was  oflfered  a  com- 
mission if  he  would  embrace  the  catholic  reli* 
^on.    This  he  absolutely  refused ;  and  through 
the  Yntzm  of  count  Dietrichstein,  the  imperial 
embassador  at  Copenhagen,  his  friends  obtained 
•leave  to  purchase  his  discharge.    Money  wa!s 
accordingly  remitted  for  this  purpose;  but  ihc     • 
-colonel  of  the  regiment  would  not  part  with  him 
till  the  campaign  of  that  year  should  be  closed. 
Ewald  tiow  saw  that  he  had  no  other  resource 
left  than  to  desert:  this  design  he  soon  after 
carried  into  execution,  and  the  better  to  conceil 
himself,  compelled  a  peasant,  whom  he  met  with 
on  his  way,  to  change  clothes  with  him.     In 
this  manner  he  reached  Magdeburg,  where  his 
courage  saved  him  from  being  sent  back  to  the 
Prussian  service.    When  he  arrived  at  this  City 
he  waited  on  the  commandant,  and  asked  him 
what  was  the  punishment  fot  desertion.     The 
commandant  replied, "  Hanging:*'  "Well  then,*'- 
returned  Ewald,  "  you  must  hang  me ;  for  I 
assure  you,  on  my  honour,  that  I  deserted  after 
being  here  only  three  days."     On  his  return  to 
Denmark  he  devoted  himself  to  theology,  and 
studied  with  so  much  diligence  as  to  be  fit,  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  for  undergoing  an  examina- 
tion.*    A  new  period   of  his  life  seems  here  to 
have  commenced.     The  lady  of  whom  he  was 
enamoured,  either  conceiving  that  he  had  not 
been  in  earnest,  or  unwilling  to  wait  till  he 
should  be  able  to  provide  for  her,  had  bestowed 
her  hand  upon  another.     This  disappointment 
produced  a  complete  change  in  Ewald's  disposi- 
tion, and  gave  to  his  ideas  a  melancholy  cast, 
which  seems  to  prevail  throughout  all  his  poertis. 
He  had  before  studied  that  he  might  qualify 
himself  for  a  learned  profession,  and  to  make 
his  beloved  object  happy;  but  this  plan  being 
defeated,  he  now  thought  only,  as  many  others 
do,  of  living  in  as  agreeable  a  manner  as  possi- 
ble;   and  by  these  means  injured  his  health. 
About  this  time  he  wrote,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  vent  to  the  effusions  of  his  heart. 
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a  prose  piece,  called  "  The  Temple  of  Good 
Fortune."  Tlils  was  the  source  of  all  his  future 
fame.  Having  shewn  this  essay  to  sai«e  of  his 
friends,  it  by  their  means  came  into  the  hands 
of  professor  Snedorf,  who  desired  him  to  send  it 
to  die  Society  of  the  Belles-lettres,  by  whom  it 
was  crowned.  This,  however,  was  the  least 
advantage  which  he  derived  from  this  first  at- 
tempt, as  it  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of 
M.  Carstcns,  a  zealous  votary  of  the  muses, 
who  honoured  him  with  his  friendship,  which 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  without  inter- 
ruption during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  assisted 
by  the  criticism  and  encouraged  by  the  protec- 
tion of  this  valuable  friend.  Ewald's  taste  was 
impproved,  and  his  talents  were  called  forth  ;  for 
.as  yet  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  poet.  On 
the  death  of  Frederic  V.  ift  1766,  Schube,  direc- 
tor of  the  music,  was  ordered  by  the  court  to 
compose  an  elegy  on  this  event,  with  liberty  to 
choose  the  words  himself.  Ewald's  modier, 
hearing  of  this  circumstance,  informed  her  son^ 
and  requested  him  to  try  his  talents  on  an  elegy. 
Ewald  complied,  and  me  performance  was  so 
much  applauded,  that  Schube  gave  it  the  prefer- 
^  cnce.  It  was  received  with  universal  approba- 
tion, and  Ewald,  intoxicated  with  the  praises 
bestowed  upon  him,  considered  himself  as  one 
of  the  greatest  poets  that  Denmark  had  ever 
produced.  The  Society  of  Belles-lettres  having 
about  this  time  proposed  as  the  subject  of  a 
prize  the  best  ode  on  any  of  the  attributes  of 
the  deity,  Ewald,  to  whom  nothing  now  ap- 
peared difficult,  made  choice  of  the  divine  good- 
ness, and  had  already  formed  his  plan,  when  he 
learned  tliat  Benzon,  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  was  employed  on  the  very  same  subject. 
Being  unwilling  to  interfere  with  his  friend's 
design,  he  entirely  changed  the  form  of  his  work, 
and  without  knowing  the  distinction  between  an 
©de  and  a  drama,  wrote  his  "  Adam  and  Eve,*' 
a  piece  in  one  act,  which  displayed  great  fire 
and  animation  •,  but  without  order  and  without 
.  attention  to  the  laws  of  composition,  as  it  was 
half  ode  and  half  drama.  Ewald  imagined  that 
a  piece  of  this  kind,  though  it  had  not  been 
required,  might  still  gain  the  prize;  but  he  was 
told  by  the  judges  whom  the  society  had  ap- 
pointed, that  they  found  strong  marks  of  genius 
in  his  production,  and  that  with  revision  it 
might  be  made  an  excellent  composition.  Ewald, 
whose  ambition  aspired  at  being  the  first  poet 
of  his  country,  resolved  to  correct  and  alter  this 
work  till  it  should  become  perfect,  and  accord- 
ingly took  it  back.  When  the  first  fervour  of 
his  imagination  had  subsided,  he  remembered 
that  his  friend,  already  mentioned,  had  advised 
him  to  read  poetry  before  he  attempted  to  write 


it.  He  now  found  that  his  friend  was  in  tke 
right,  and  swore  an  oath  that  he  would  not  put 
pen  to  paper  for  two  years.  In  this  resolution 
he  strictly  perseveres!.  He  read  Corneille,  which 
was  the  author  that  first  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
then  Klopstock  ;  these  gave  to  his  taste  a  new 
direction.  He  thought  it  necessary  also  to  read 
some  elementary  works;  but  he  declared  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  get  through  the  abbe 
Batteux's  Course  of  the  Belles-fettrcs,  and  that 
he  received  no  benefit  but  from  the  preliminary 
discourse  of  Corneille.  He  againT>cgan  to  study 
the  classics ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  he 
could  overcome  his  aversion  to  them,  so  as  to 
read  them  with  pleasure.  Two  years  having 
elapsed  in  this  manner,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
once  more  to  his  Adam  "and  Eve,  which  he 
retouched ;  and  he  was  now  fully  convinced 
that  every  thing  iiis  friend  had  told  him  respect- 
uig  his  first  attempt  was  strictly  agreeable  t£> 
truth.  He  called  it  himself  "  the  worst  abor- 
tion that  a  warm  heart  and  a  fervid  imagination 
could  produce  from  an  ignorant  brain.''  He, 
therefore,  kept  it  by  him  above  a  year  before  it 
was  ready  for  the  press.  As  yet  Ewald  was 
unacquainted  with  the  English ;  but  a  perusal 
of  Shakespear  and  Macpnerson's  Ossian  in 
translations,  induced  him  to  study  it,  and  here 
he  found  opened  to  him  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  poetical  treasures.  Ewald's  next  work  was 
"  Rolf  Kra^e,"  a  tragedy  entirely  in  the  taste  6f 
Ossian  ;  and  "  The  Songs  of  Skalden/'  whicKhe 
wrote  under  the  eye  of  Klopstock,  who  loved  him 
and  respected  his  genius.  It  received  the  approba- 
tion of  that  distinguished  poet,  and  this  is  suffi- 
cient to  silence  all  the  objections  that  have  been . 
made  against  it.  During  the  time  he  was  em- 
ployed on  this  piece,  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease, 
under  which  he  languished  for  ten  years.  It 
proceeded  from  a  violent  gout,  which  contracted 
the  muscles  of  his  neck  m  such  a  manner  that 
his  head  ever  after  was  inclined  to  one  side.  At 
first  the  pain  he  experienced  was  almost  into- 
lerable ;  and  though  it  afterwards  abated,  he 
was  always  subject  to  periodical  returns  of  it ; 
but  during  the  first  seven  years  he  could  walk 
pretty  well,  dnd  was  seldom  so  ill  as  to  be  con- 
fined to  his  bed.  Notwithstanding  all  these  suf- 
ferings, his  spirits  and  cheerfulness  never  forsook 
him,  and  he  wrote,  by  way  of  amusement,  some 
small  theatrical  pieces,  which  in  part  related  to 
present  times  and  manners,  and  which  abound- 
ed with  humour  and  the  keenest  satire.  Ewald 
had  obtained  from  the  king  a  pension  of  one 
hundred  dollars ;  but  this  not  being  sufficient, 
he  was  obliged,  by  writing  temporary  poems,  to 
gain  a  part  of  his  livelihood,  till  the  profits  aris- 
ing from  the  representation  of  his  theatrical 
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{TieceSj  iivhich  the  court  twice  allowed  him^  and 
rom  the  sale  of  his  works,  placed  him  beyond 
the  fear  of  want.  In  the  years  1778  and  1779 
Tie  wrote  his  last  theatrical  piece,  called  "  The 
Fishermen,"  which  he  had  scarcely  ended  when 
Tie  conceived  the  idea  of  a  new  Hamlet ;  this 
he  actually  began,  but  did  not  live  to  finish.  He 
died  at  Copenhagen  on  the  i^th  of  March,  1781, 
In  the  thirty-eighth  year  or  his  age.  Ewald's 
noble  and  pnilanchropic  heart,  his  endeavour  to 
diffuse  around  him  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  his 
ready  wir,  which  tiever  gave  offence  by  its  seve- 
rity, and  his  open  and  candid  behaviour,  gained 
Tiirn  the  affection  of  all  those  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted.  Uc  listened  with  patience  to  any 
'criticisms  made  on  his  works ;  was  exceedingly 
communicative,  and  read  his  productions  to  his 
friends  as  he  wrote  them.  He  never  prostituted 
his  muse  to  improper  purposes ;  and  never  did 
an  immoral  or  pernicious  line  flow  from  his  pen. 
Xwald  became  a  poet  that  he  might  be  useful, 
'2nd  he  had  conceived  an  idea  of  communicating 
instruction  to  the  lower  classes  by  means  of 
popular  ballads.  Some  of  these  are  to  be  found 
m  his  **  Fishermen."  He  likewise  published  for 
the  use  of  the  common  people,  a  poem  "  On 
Suicide,"  which  for  some  time  was  very  preva- 
lent ;  but  his  ill  state  of  health  prevented  him 
from  carrying  this  plan  into  full  execution.  He 
read  a  great  deal,  an^  was  completely  master  of 
the  French  and  English.  Klopstock,  Wieland, 
and  Shakespear,  .were  his  favourite  authors. 
He  was  not  so  conversant  with  the  Greek  as  to 
be  able  to  read  Homer  in  the  original  with 
'advantage  ;  but  he  read  the  best  translations  of 
'that  immortal  bard.  His  last  labour  was  an 
attempt  to  read  the  Iliad  in  Greek ;  but  he  made 
very  little  progress,  as  he  died  soon  after  he  had 
begun  it.  Even  the  night  of  his  death  he  read 
some  passages  of  the  Messiah,  and  expired  with 
the  book*  in  his  hand.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
handsome;  the  fire  of  genius,  tempered  with 
mildness,  seemed  to  beam  forth  from  his  large 
blue  eyes,  and  gracefulness  appeared  in  all  his 
features,  though  it  was  easy  to  see  in  them  that 
he  was  a  child  of  misfortune.  In  strength  of 
imagination,  spirit,  and  originality,  Ewald  cer- 
tainly surpasses  all  the  other  Danish  poets.  His 
occasional  pieces,  written  between  1765  and 
1776,  are  almost  all  distinguished  by  bold  ideas, 
apd  new  and  happy  allusions  ;  and  display,  in  the 
fullest  manner,  the  fertility  of  his  poetical  genius. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  works  appeared  at 
Copenhagen,  1781 — 1 791,  four  parts,  8vo.  the 
three  last  of  which  are  ornamented  with  masterly 
Engravings  by  Chodowieky.  Hirsching^s  Manual 
of  eminent  Persons  who  died  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen^ 


EYCK,  Hubert  Van,  a  Flemish  painter, 
accounted  the  founder  of  that  school,  was  bom 
at.  Maaseyk  in  1366.  He  had  obtained  great 
reputation  for  his  paintings  in  distemper,  when 
the  discovery  of  oil-painting  by  his  brother  J.ohn 
caused  him  to  practise  in  that  branch  with  equal 
success*  A  capital  piece  of  his,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother,  is  preserved  in  the  cathedral 
of  Ghent.'  Its  subject  is  the  adoration  of  the 
Lamb,  from  the  Apocalypse.  It -contains  three 
hundred  and  thirty  figures,  which  are  painted 
in  a  hard  manner,  out  with  a  great  character  of 
truth  and  nature  in  the  heads,  and  the  landscape 
is  well  cok)ured.  A  copy  of  it  by  Michael  Coxis, 
which  cost  two  years'  labour,  is  in  the  EscuriaL 
Hubert  died  in  1426.  Pilkington^s  Diet.  Rey^ 
nolds^s  Journey  to  Flanders ^  £5'r.— A. 

EYCK,  John  Van,  younger  brother  an4 
pupil  to  the  preceding,  born  in  1370,  is  immor- 
talised by  the  noble  mvention  of  painting  in  oil 
colours,  which  has  proved  of  such  infinite  ser^ 
vice  to  the  art.  He  had  long  employed  himself 
in  chemical  experiments  upon  colours,  in  search 
of  some  method  of  fixing  and  preserving  them, 
when  he  found  that  their  preparation  with  lin- 
seed or  walnut  oil  would  produce  the  desired 
eflect.  Vasari,  who  gives  him  the  honour  of 
this  discovery,  says,  that  about  14 10,  Antony  of 
Messina,  having  seen  a  picture  painted  by  Joh^ 
in  this  manner,  which  had  been  sent  to  AI- 
phon'so  I.  king  of  Naples,  went  to  learn  the  se- 
cret of  him,  and  employed  it  in  founding  the 
Venetian  echool  of  painting.  But  Mr.  Raspe 
has  proved  that  the  preparation  of  colours 
with  oil  was  known  many  centuries  before.  If, 
however,  John  Van  Eyck  not  only  discovered  it 
by  his  own  experiments,  but  brought  it  to  such 
a  state  of  practical  perfection,  that  it  thenceforth 
came  into  common  use,  his  title  to  the  invention 
will  be  as  good  as  that  of  most  authors  of  cele- 
brated discoveries.  In  fact,  the  real  date  of  an 
useful  invention  is  that  of  its  being  made  prac- 
tical, and  obtaining  general  reception.  All  the 
previous  steps  are  only  the  crude  conceptions 
and  imperfect  trials  ot  ingenious  men.  This 
painter,  who  settled,  at  Bruges,  whence  he  has 
acquired  among  artists  the  name  of  John  of 
Bruges^  finished  his  pieces  with  extreme  delicacy 
and  minuteness,  though  they  have  no  great 
merit  of  design.  One  of  his  principal  works, 
consisting  of  a  Virgin  and  Child  and  other 
figures,  is  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Bruges. 
A  few  of  his  pieces  are  found  in  collections. 
D^Argenville  Viet  des  Peintres,  PilkingtorCs  Diet. 
Reynolds's  JVorhi,—h. 

EZEKIEL,  the  third  in  number  of  the  He- 
brew  prophets,  was^  the  son  of  Buzi,  of  the 
family  of  Aaron,     He  was  one  of  the  captives 
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"who  were  carried  b]F  Nd>ocha<}ne22ar  to  Baby- 
lon in  the  calamitous  year  597  B.C.  -when  Jeru- 
salem was  twice  subduedi  nrst  under  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakinii  and  again  under  that  of  Jehoiachini 
•who  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Judah. 
It  is  probable  that  Ezekiel  became  an  exile  at 
the  latter  period,  as  the  captivity  of  Jchoiachin 
4s  the  ara  from  which  he  coftimonly  dates  his 
prophecies.  'Nebuchadtlezzar  planted  nis  Jewish 
captives  at  Tcl-abib,  and  other  places  on  the 
liver  Chebar,  which  flows  into  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, near  two  hundred  miles  northward  of 
Babylon.    This  was  the  scene  of  Ezekicl's  pro- 
phecies, which  were  continued  through  a  course 
of  twenty-two  years  ;  and  here  he  was  present 
In  body,  though  in  visionary  representation  he 
was  sometimes  taken  to  Jerusalem.     He  was 
called  to  the  prophetic  office  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Jehoiachin's  captivity.     The  subjects  of  the 
revelations  communicated  to  him    were,"  the 
terrible  calamities  which  not  long  afterwards 
were  inflicted  upon  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  on 
account  of  the  idolatry,  impiety,  and  gross  vices 
'ti  the  inhabitants ;  the  divine  judgments  which 
ihouid  'be  executed  on  the  false  prophets  and 
.prophetesses  who  contributed  to  delude  and  har- 
den them  in  their  rebellion  against  God ;   the 
punishments  which  should  befal  the  Ammonites^ 
xdomitesi  and  Philistines^  for  their  hatred  against 
the  Jews,  and  insulting  over  them  in  the  time  of 
their  distress  ;   the  destruction  of  Tyre,  and  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar;    the 
'future  restoration  of  Israel  and  Judah  from  their 
^several  dispersions,  upon  their  repentance  and. 
forsaking  their  sins  \  and  their  ultimately  happy 
state  under  the  government  of  the  Messiah.  Jo* 
sephus  and  several  othert  writers  divide  the  pre- 
dictions of  Ezekiel  into  two  books,  or  parts. 
The  first  part  extends  to  the  end  of  the  39th 
chapter,  and  the  second  consists  of  the  last  nine 
'chapters,  which  they  consider  to  constitute  a 
separate  book,  as  treating  altogether  of  a  differ- 
ent subject.     "  This  division,"  says   professor 
Eichhorn  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, "is  possible.      From  the  40th. chapter 
a  new  elevated  scene  commences.   Before,  there 
was  nothing  but  oracles  full  .of  misfortunes,  of 
punishment,  of  death,  and  ruin ;  visions  con- 
cerning the  destruction  of  the  government,  and 
concerning  the  flight  gnd  state  of  the  last  king  v 
and  pictures  of  the  universal  corruption,  idolatry^ 
and  superstition  of  Israel.  From  the  40th  chap^ 
ter  a  new  temple  rises  before  the  eyes  of  the 
lioly  seer ;  he  walks  round  £^bout  it  in  Palestine;, 
he  measures  th^  city  and  country  for  their  new 
inhabitants;  he  orders   sacrifices,  feasts,  and 
customs.    In  short,  a  magna  charta  is  planned 
for  priests,  kings,  and  people,  in  future  and  latter 


times.***  Grotius,  in  his  introduction  to  Ui 
Commentary  on  this  prophet,  observes,  that 
^^  he  had  great  erudition  and  genius ;  so  tha^ 
setting  aside  his  gift  of  prophecy  which  is  in* 
comparable,  he  may  deserve  to  be  compared 
with  Homer,  on  account  of  his  beautiful  con- 
ceptions, *  his  illustrious  comparisons,  and  hit 
extensive  knowledge  of  various  matters,  pard- 
cnlarly  of  architecture."  We  cannot  refrahi 
from  giving  another  extract  from  bishop  Lowth's 
twenty-first  lecture  on  the  sacred  poetry  of 
the  Hebrews,  which  is  beautifully  descriptive 
of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  prophet* 
**  Ezekiel  is  much  inferior  to  Jeremiah  in  ele» 

gnce  V  but  is  equal  even  to  Isaiah  in  sublimity^ 
ough  their  style  of  composition  is  very  differ- 
ent.   For  he  is  bold,  vehement,  tragical,  whoUf 
intent  on  exaggeration :  in  his  sentiments  ele- 
vated, warm,  bitter,   indignant;  in  his  images 
fertile,  magnificent,  harsh,  and  sometimes  almost 
deformed ;  in  his  diction  grand,  weighty,  ao« 
«tere,    rough,    and    sometimes    uncultivated  4 
abounding   in  repetitions,  not  for  the  sake  of 
ornament  or  gracefulnesp,  but  through  indigna* 
tion  and  violence.   Whatever  subject  he  under- 
takes to  treat  of,  he  pursues  it  diligently^  he 
remains  entirely  fixed  on  it,  and  rarely  deviate* 
from  his  purpose  ;  so  that  his  reader  is  scarcely 
ever  unable  to  discern  the  series  and  connection 
of  his  matter.    Perhaps  he  is  excelled  in  other 
respects  by  most  of  die  prophets ;  but  none  in 
the  whole  compass  of  writers  has  ever  equalled 
him  in  the  manner  of  writing,  for  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  singularly  qualified  by  nature^, 
in  force,  impetuosity,  weight,  and  grandeur,. 
His  diction  is  sufliciently  perspicuous ;  almost 
all  his  obscurity  lies  in  his  matter ;  his  visions 
are  particularly  obscure  ;  and  yet,  as  in  Hosea> 
Amos,  and  Zachariah,  they  are  interpreted  b^ 
a  narration  which  is  plain  and  altogether  histo*-^ 
rical.     The  greater  part  of  Ezekiel,  and  what 
lies  in  the  middle  of  nis  book,  is  poetical,  whe« 
ther  we  regard  the  matter  or  the  diction :  but 
he  is  for  the  most  part  so  rude  and  void  of  com* 
position  in.  his  sentences,  that  I  am  often  doubt- 
ful what  to  determine  in   this  respect."      lii' 
another  place  bishop  Lowth  remarks  that  Eze- 
kiel should  perhaps  be  oftener  classed  among. 
the  orators  than  the  poets ;  and  be  tliinks  that 
with  respect  to  style,  we  may  justly  assign  to 
Ezekiel  the  same  rank  among,  the  Hebrews  that 
^schylus  holds  among  the  Greeks.     Of  thc- 
events  of  Ezekiel's  life  subsequent  to  his  being; 
called  to  the  prophetic  office,,  nothing  certain, 
tan  be  learned  in  addition  to  the  circumstances 
which  he  has  himself  related,  and  which  are 
intimately  Mended  with  tlie  detail  of  his  predie- 
cions*^    la  a  life  of  this  prophet  wiiidi  has  been 
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aftri&ttted  to  Eptphanius,  Ezeklel  is  said  to  have 
been  killed  by  the  prince  or  commander  of  the 
Jews  in  the  place  of  his  cxiie,  who  was  addicted 
to  idolatry,  and  who  could  not  bear  the  reproofs 
of  the  prophets  There  are  so  many  absurd  and 
fabulous  circumstances  however  admitted  into 
that  work,  that  little  credit  can  be  given  to  any 
<tf  its  statements  which  are  not  corroborated  by 
otficr  authorities.  In  Baylc,  the  reader  may  find 
specimens  of  the  strange  ta!es  told  by  the  Jewish 
rabbis  concerning  Ezekiel's  tomb.  Tl;^e  most 
learned  and  elaborate  commentary  upon  this 
prophet  was  written  by  two  Spanish  Jesuits, 
Pradus  and  Villalpandus,  in  three  volumes  folio, 
of  which  Dr.  William  Lowth  has  made  consi- 
derable use  in  his  valuable  Continuation  of 
Bishop  ^trick's  Commentary  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  latest  and  best  English  version  of 
Ezekiel  is  that  published  by  the  late  learned  and 
excellent  bishop  Newcome,  in  1788,  in  4td. 
widia  preface  and  notes,  from  which  both  polite 
and  biblical  scholars  may  receive  much  pleasure 
tnd  improvement.  B(»i  tf  E%eJuel.  Preface  U 
LowtVs  Comtneniary  o»  EzekieJ,  Preface  U  Dr, 
Newccme*s  Attempt  ai  an  improved  Fershnf  tsfc^ 
ef  EzekUL—M- 

■  E2RA^  author  of  the  book  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  wluch  bears  his  name,  was  a  descen- 
dant of  the  house  of  Aaron,  and  of  the  family  of 
8eraiafa,  who  was  the  high- priest  whom  Nebu* 
ehadnezzar  caused  to  be  put  to  death  at  the 
faking  of  Jerusalem.  It  seems  most  probable 
that  he  was  born  in  the  land  of  captivity,  whfere 
by  his  great  learning,  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Scriptures,  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  religion 
©f  his  fathers^  he  acquired  the  esteem  and  re- 
spect of  his  countrymen.  His  merits  also  ap- 
pear to  have  gained  him  a  high  reputation  at 
the  Persian  court,  where  he  received  an  ample 
commission  from  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  to 
proceed  to  Jerusalem,  with  as  many  of  his  nation 
as  were  willing  to  accompany  him,  in  order  to 
reform  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  afiairs 
in  that  city.  From  the  fulness  of  the  powers 
which  were  granted  to  him,  the  noble  presents 
he  received,  and  the  honourable  support  which 
was  appointed  him,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  influence  of  queen  Esther  was 
exerted  in  procuring  for  him  this  exalted  em* 
ployment.  Ezra  received  his  commission  in 
the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  or  458  B.C.  and  having  collected 
a  number  of  hts^  countrymen  of  different  ranksj 
after  observing  a  solemn  fast  for  the  purpose  of 
imploring  the  Divine  protection,  set  forwards 
with  them  towards  Jerusalem.  On  his  arrival 
at  that  city,  he  opened  his  commission  before 
the  whole  Jewish  assembly,  and  delivered  to  the 


priests  ridr  olibrtngi^  which  had  been  made  by 
the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  Jews  who  staid 
behind  in  the  Babylonish  territories ;  and  then 
sent  to  acquaint  the  king's  lieutenants  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  with  the  powers  with  which  he 
was  furnished.  The  task  which  now  lay  before 
him  of  establishing  order  and  good  government, 
and  of  correcting  numerous  abuses  which  had 
crept  in  among;  the  Jews  who  had*  before  re- 
turned from  Babylon  under  Zerubbabel,  was 
difficult  and  arduous  ;  but  he  engaged  in  it  with 
zeal  and  perseverance  during  thirteen  years,  in 
wiuch  he  continued  at  the  head  of  Jewish  af- 
falirs,  and  produced  numerous  important  reform* 
ations  both  in  the  state  and  in  the  church. 
JRThen  the  term  of  his  government  expired,  and 
Nehemiah  had  arrived  at  Jerusalem  and  become 
his  successor,  he  still  continued  his  advice  in  the 
management  of  public  afiairs,  and  particularly 
of  ecclesiastical  matters.  One  of  Ezra's  first 
employments  during  his  government,  after  the 
appointment  of  judges  aUd  magistrates,  had  been 
to  engage  the  Jews  to  dissolve  the  marriages 
which,  contrary  to  the  law  of  Moses,  many  of 
them  had  contracted  vrith  wives  from  the  fami« 
lies  of  their  idolatrous  neighbours.  After  sue* 
ceeding  in  this  object,  he  chiefly  applied  himself 
to  restore  the  discipline  and  rites  of  the  Jewish 
ehurch,  and  the  wor^ip  of  the  temple,  according 
to  the  form  in  which  it  existed  before  the  cap-- 
tivity.  It  is  generally  allowed  by  the  best  jcm'- 
ish  and-  christian  writers,  ancient  as  v(rell  as 
modern,  that  one  grand  measure  which  engaged 
Ws  attention,  in  suoserviency  to  the  design  above 
mentioned,  was  the  collection  and  revision  of 
the  books  of  the  sacred  writings.  This  work, 
in  which  he  probably  received'the  assistance  of 
the  prophets-  Haggai,  Zecbariah,  and  Maltchi, 
was  rendered  necessary » by  the  confused  state  of 
things  to  which  the  ecclesiastical  as  wMl  as  civil 
afi^airs  of  the  Jews  must  have  been  reduced  dur- 
ing the  captivity.  It  would  lead  him  to  correct 
such  errors  as  had  crept  in  through  the  ignorance 
and  carelessness  of  transcribers;  to  introduce 
occasional  explanatory  clauses,*  and  such  addi* 
tions  as  were  necessary  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
the  text ;  and  to  change  the  obsolete  names  of 
places  for  such  as  were  made  use  of  at  that  time. 
It  is*  generally- aUowed  also,  that  by  him  waa 
formed  that  canon  of  the  Hebrew  Scrtpturet 
which  IS  commonly  received  by  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians at  this  day,  excepting  the  two  books  of 
•C3ironicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  arid  Ma- 
lachi,  which  were  afterwards  added  in  the  time 
of  Simon  the  Just.  At  this  revisal  of  the  sacred 
writings,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  Ezra  exchanged  the  old  Hebrew  cha- 
racters for  the  Chaldee,  n(>t  only  oii. account  of 
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their  bdn^  more  commodious  and  beautiful^  but 
because  the  use  of  them  had  become  universal 
among  the  Jews  during  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
To  Ezraj  likewise,  some  writers  ascribe  on  tliis 
occasion  the  invention  of  the  massora,  and  otliers 
that  of  the  vowel  and  other  points  5  but  these 
opinions  are  now  very  generally  exploded.     To 
return  from  this   digression  :  After   Ezra   had 
completed  his   collection  and  revision   of  the 
sacred  writings,  which  was  during  Nehcmiah's 
adminisLration,  preparation  was  made  for  die 
public  reading  of  the  law  of  Moses  at  the  feast  . 
of  trumpets,  when  the  commencement  of  the 
new  year  was  joyfully  celebrated.     On  the  first 
day  of  that  festival,  Ezra  ascended  a  scaffold 
which  had  been  erected  in  one  of  the  most 
commodious  spots  in  the  city  for  the  assembling 
of  the  people,  accompanied  with  thirteen  elders 
who  bad  been  properly  prepared,  and  standing 
up  began  to  read  the  law  out  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  from  morning  until  noon,  while  the 
assistant  eiders  interpreted  what  he  read  in  the 
Chaldee  language,  that  the  people  might  tho- 
roughly understand  it.     The  solemnity  of  the 
scene,  and  jthe  importance  of  the  matter  which 
was  delivered,  produced  a  wonderful  impression 
on  the  assembly,  who  exhibited  strong  signs  of 
contrition  and  remorse  for  their  past  deviations 
from  what  they'  heard  inculcated.     They  were, 
dismissed,  however,  at  noon,  with  an  injunction 
to  shew  their  gratitude  to'  God  for  ijie  happy 
change  in  their  circumstances,  by  spending  the 
remainder  of  that  day  in  innocent  enjoyment  and 
cheerful  congratulations,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
benevolent  hospitality  towards  their  poorer  bre-* 
thren.    The  next  morning  they  assembled  again* 
in  the  same,  place,  when  Ezra  and  his  assistants 
went  on  farther  to  explain  to  them  the  law;,  and 
baving  in  the  course  of  their  lecture  read  the 
23d  diapter  of  Exodus,  in  which  the  rules  for 
celebrating  the  feast  of  tabernacles  are  laid  down, 
the  people,  as  that  festival  was  now  approaching, 
strongly  expressed  their  wish  to  conform  strictly 
to  the  ceremonies  which  Moses  had  commanded 
to  be   observed.    Accordingly  a  proclamation 
was  issued  calling  on  the  people  throughout  all 
Judah  to  meet  at  Jerusalem  on  that  occasion! 
when  the  whole  festival  was  celebrated  with 
greater  method  and  solemnity  than  had  taken 
place  since  the  days  of  Joshua.    On  each  of  the 
days  of  this  festival  Ezra  and  his  assistants  con* 
tinued  to  explain  the. law  to  the  people  in  the 
game  giannet  as  on  the  days  of  the  feast  of 
trumpets,  until  they  had  gone  through  the  whole 


pentateuch.  Observing  the  good  effects  .which 
this  practice  had  produced  on  tb^m,.'£zra  and 
Nchemiah  embraced  the  opportunity  of  engaging 
tlie  people,  before  their  separation,  to  observe  a 
solemn  fast,  in  which  they  made  a  general  con-i 
fession  of  their  past  transgressions,  which  had 
justly  exposed  them  to  the  Divine  displeasure  ; 
and  afterwards  entered  into  a  public  covenant 
to  avoid  them  for  tlie  future,  and  strictly  to  ob- 
serve the  laws  of  God  which  had  been  explained 
to  them.  After  this,  we  learn  nothing  ceruin 
concerning  Ezra.  Josephus  savs  that  he  died 
at  Jerusalem  *,  but  the  rest  of  tne  Jews  afErm 
that  he  returned  into  Persia,  and  died  there  ia 
the  hundred  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  So 
great  is  t)\cir  veneration  for  his  meipory,  that 
they  speak  of  him  as  a  second  Moses,  abd  every 
way  worthy  to  have  been  their  legislatof,.  if  that 
honour  had  not  been  bestowed  on  the'fbriber^ 
In  the  writings  of  the  Talmudists  numerous  tales- 
are  related  concerning  him,  many  of  which  are 
so  improbable,  and  others  so  absurd,  that  they- 
are  not  entitled  to  any  notice.  Sevend  of  these 
fables  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Mahometans, 
and  may  be  found  by  the  curious  in  D'Heri>en 
lot's  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  under* the  articles 
Ozair  and  Ben  Seraiah,  That  E^ra  Was  the 
author  of  the  book  which  bears  his  name,  and  ia 
written  partly  in  the"  Hebrew  and  pardy  in  the 
Chaldee  language,  there  appears  no  just  reason 
to  entertain  any  doubt.  The  Jews  suppose  hinv 
to  be  the  author  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah ;  but. 
that  supposition  is  inconsistent  with  die  declara*- 
tion  of  Nehemiah  at  the  beginning  of  it,  that  it 
contains  his  words,  and  with  hi&always  speaking 
of  lumself  in. the  first  person.  Many  authors  are 
disposed  to  attribute  to  him,  not  without  some  ' 
probability,  the  compiladon  of  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles ;  and  others  that  of  the  two  books  of 
Kings.  Under  the  article  Esther,  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  the  conjecture  which  some  have 
entertained  respecting  his  being  the  writer  of 
that  book..  As  for  the  apocryphal  books,  which 
were  formerly  by  some  attributed  to  Ezra,  and 
which  are  known  by  the  names  of  the  first  and  ' 
second  books  of  Esdras,  they  have  been  long 
deservedly  rejected  as  spurious  productions, 
consisting  of  a  compound  of  extracts  from  the 
genuine  book  of  Ezra,  rabbinical  fables,  and  the 
dreams  of  some  christian  visionary*  Books  of. 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Prideawis  Connect,  W.  //• 
pt.  u  books  V,  vL  Ane^  Univ.  HisU  voL  X.  b.  ii* 
cb.  II.    Du  Pin.    Morerin^^HL^ 


END  OF  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 
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